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CEMETERY  OF  MOUNT  AUBURN. 

Among  the  ancients,  we  find  that  the  resting  place  of 
the  dead,  was  ever  considered  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  situations  generally  selected  by  them, 
for  such  purposes,  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  their  cities,  in  fields  and  in  woods,  in  the  excava- 
tions of  mountains,  and  by  the  sides  of  their  principal 
^oads.     Accordingly,  we  learn,  that  at  Athens,  a  portion 
of  the   Academic  grove  was  devoted  to  this   sacred 
purpose,  where  the  disciples  of  Plato,  contemplated  in ' 
soUtude,  the  acu  of  the  departed  good  and  great  men, ! 
and  by  them,  were  stimulated  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  i 
Tirtne  and  renown.     It  was  here,  that  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades  were  displayed,  the  sight  of  which,  Themis- 1 
tocles  said,  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.     This  portion  i 
of  the  grove,  was  called  Ceramicus,  and  was  laid  out 
into  spacious  walks,  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowers. ! 
The  waters  of  the  river  Cephisus,  washed  its  western : 
borders,  and  in  various  places  were  to  he  seen  pillars,  j 
shrines,  temples  and  statues  of  their  Gods.    The  Romans 
also  manifested  their  respect  for  their  dead,  by  burying- 
them  by  the  aide  of  the  Appian  way  and  erecting  monu- 
ments to  their  memories,  as  also,  in. the  secluded  reces- 
ses of  forests  and  valleys.     The  Catacombs  of  Thebes, 
wen  formed  in  the  passes  or  gfens  of  their  thickly 
wooded  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     Those  of  Mem- 
phis, were  situated  beyond  the  Lake  of  Acherusia,  called 
by  the  Greeks,  the  Elysian  Fields.     The  natives  of  Asia 
Minor,  had  their  burial  places  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
cities,  where  are  stili  to  be  found,  magnificent  mauso- 
leums and  richly*  carved  sarcophagi.      The  aboriginal 
Germans,  bad  woods  which  were  dedicated  to  the  dead 
and  consecrated,  by  their  priests.     The  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, we  are  told  by  the  sacred  volume,  selected  groves 
for  the  reception  of  their  deceased.    Abraham,  purchased 
the  field  of  Ephron,  for  the  remains  of  Sarah,  "  and 
there  buried  his  wife,"  and  where  also,  were  buried,) 
Abraham,   Isaac,   Rebecca,   Leah  and  Jacob;  and  in 
later  times,  the  rich  Israelites  placed  their  tombs  in  the 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
while  it  is  well  known,  that  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  • 
Calvary,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  prepared  by  Joseph,  the 
Aramathean.   In  still  later  times,  nay,  even  at  this  period, 
secluded  spots  are  fixed  upon  by  almost  every  country 
for  the  rest  of  the  dead.      In  Turkey,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities,  some  plain  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  relatives  of  the  departed,  to 
place  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave,  a  cypress  tree, 
which,  shortly  growing  to  a  considerable   height,  the 
spot  becomes  a  lovely  and  sequestered  grove;  and  so 
sacred  are  these  depositories  of  the  departed,  that  let 
whatever  changes   transpire  in  the  aocial  or  political 
world,  they  are   held  inviolate,  and  worshipped  with  a 
holy  and  superstitious  reverence. 
▼oi*.  XIV— 1 


A^  these  instances  thus  adduced,  prove  the  propriety 
of  our  burial  places  being  in  the  vicinity,  and  not  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities,  where  the  repose  of  the  dead  is  as 
it  were,  disturbed  by  the  incessant  turmoil  and  bustle 
of  the  world,  from  which  they  have  laid  them  down  in 
quiet.  How  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  living 
mourner  must  it  be,  to  retire  to  the  grave  of  a  dear 
departed  form— to  bo  screened  from  the  prying  eye  of  curi- 
osity, to  be  dead  to  the  sound  of  the  thoughtless  crowd, 
to  weep  in  the  solitude  of  nature  and  hold  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  tomb,  and  when  he  returns  again 
to  the  world,  it  has  for  him  a  brighter  and  happier  aspect 
from  the  pleasing  though  melancholy  reflection,  that  h« 
has  laid  the  offering  of  his  heart  on  the  shrine  of  tho 
regretted  gone. 

Mount  Auburn,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  One 
of  those  beautiful  places,  sacred  to  the  repose  of  th^ 
dead.  A  want  of  such  a  Cemetery,  had  long  been  felt  in 
Boston,  and  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  a  fitting  place  could  never  be  obtained 
until  1830,  when  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  bis  associates,  pur- 
chased from  George  W.  Brimmer,  Esq.,  the  present 
grounds,  which  then  bore  tho  name  of  "  Sweet  Auburn,^* 
It  consisted  of,  originally,  about  seventy  two  acres,  but 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  road  leading  from 
has  since,  we  believe,  been  much  augmented.  It 
Cambridge,  to  Watertown,  about  four  miles  from  Bos-  , 
ton,  and  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  oC  Stone's 
Woods,  having,  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Massa-' 
chusetts,  como  into  tlie  possession  of  a  family  of  that 
name.  The  principal  eminence  in  the  plan  is  called 
Mount  Auburn,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty*five  £eet 
above  the  level  of  Charles  River.  From  here  the  mos| 
magnificent  view  is  to  be  seen— on  one  side  is  the  City 
connected  at  its  extremities,  with  Roxbury  and  Cbarles- 
town,  the  windings  of  tho  Charles  River,  with  plains  arid 
variegated  fields  in  the  back  ground,  and  the  blue  hills 
of  Milton  in  tho  distance.  To  the  eastward,  the  village 
of  Cambridge,  and  Harvard  College,  are  situated,  and  to 
the  north  lies  the  beautiful  lake  of  water,  known  by 
the  name  of  Fresh  Pond,  while  in  every  direction  of  the 
landscape,  gentlemen's  seats,  cottages  and  snowy  villa- 
ges are  scattered.  The  view  of  the  Cemetery,  as  seen  in 
the  plate,  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the  grounds  known 
by  .the  name  of  Foirest  Pond,  one  of  tho  most  delightful 
places  in  this  "  Field  of  Peace."  The  solemn  beauty 
which  on  all  sides  pervades  it,  and  the  unbroken  silence 
that  reigns  around,  almost  reconcile  the  meditative  spirit 
to  that  bourne  "  from  which  no  traveller  returns."  The 
grounds  of  the  Cemetery  are  laid  out  in  intersectini; 
avenues,  which  are  gravelled  and  planted  on  each  side 
with  flowers,  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs.  We  believe 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead  that  ottki  compare  with  Mount  Auburn.  Unequftlled 
in  its  situation,  rich  id  its  natural  advantages  and  adoned 
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with  the  inost  choice  specimens  of  art,  it  is  a  spot  that  must 
ever  command  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  hearts, 
for  those  individuals  who  have  so  beautifully  contrived  to 
make  the  couch  of  death  a  garden  of  bfeauty ;  where,  in 
the  words  of  the  orator,  who  consecrated  the  ground, 
"  Spring  will  invite  hither  the  footsteps  of  the  young  by 
its  opening  foliage ;  and  Autumn  detain  the  contempla- 
tive by  its  latest  bloom.  The  votary  of  learning  and 
science,  will  here  learn  to  elevate  his  genius  by  the 
holiest  studies.  The  devout  will  here  offer  up  the  silent 
tribute  of  pity,  or  the  prayer  of  gratitude.  The  rivalries 
of  the  world  will  hero  drop  from  the  heart ;  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness  will  gather  new  impulses ;  the  selfishness 
of  avarice  will  be  checked ;  the  restlessness  of  ambition 
will  be  rebuked ;  vanity  will  let  fall  its  plumes,  and  pride 
as  it '  sees  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue,'  will  acknowledge  the  value  of  virtue  as  far, 
immeasurably  far,  beyond  that  of  fame."  B.  H. 


THE   BIRTH    OF   THE    CALLITRICHE; 

OR,  WATER-STAR. 
BT   TRANCES   S.   OSGOOD. 

"  Nothing  in  them,  that  doth  range, 

But  must  suffer  a  aea-change, 

Into  something  new  and  strange." — ShaJuptar*. 

'Ti9  night — and  the  luminous  depths  of  Heaven, 

With  urns  of  fire,  are  lit, 
Each  borne  in  a  viewless  spirit's  hand, 

Who  lightly  floato  with  it. 

And  Dian — the  queen  of  that  graceful  train, 

Sails  by  in  her  silver  shell, 
While  softly  rises  the  choral  strain, 

With  a  rich  and  joyous  swell. 

Now,  voice  by  voice,  they  are  dying  away, 

'Till  all,  save  one,  are  still. 
And  that  sings  on  with  a  cadence  glad, 

Like  the  gush  of  a  rippling  rill. 

It  comes  from  one  of  the  beauteous  seven, 

The  Pleiades  pure  and  bright, 
Who  keep  more  fondly  than  all  in  Heaven, 

Unstained  their  urns  of  light. 

She  sings,  as  she  bends  o'er  her  burning  vase, 
And  she  sees,  in  the  wave  below, 

Her  beaming  smile,  and  her  form  of  grace, 
And  her  soft  hair's  golden  flow. 

But  hark,  a  voice  from  the  waters  clear, 

And  the  pleiad  leans  to  listen. 
With  a  glowing  cheek,  and  a  charmed  ear. 

And  eyes,  that  tenderly  glisten. 

"  Daughter  of  light ! 

I  pine,  I  pine ! 
By  day  and  night. 

For  thy  smile  divine ! 

Oh  !  radiant  maid ! 

My  dwelling  share ! 
Our  nymphs  shall  brud 

Thy  tbiniDj;  hair. 


And  I  will  keep 

Thy  star-urn  pure. 
While  thou  shalt  sleep, 

In  joy,  secure. 

Where  stately  stands 

My  coral  hall. 
On  golden  sands. 

Thy  feet  shall  fall. 

From  rosy  shell. 

Thy  rosier  lip, 
Where  dimples  dwell 

Shall  nectar  sip; 

And  the  tremulous  play 

Of  purest  pearls. 
With  a  pale  soft  ray. 

Shall  gem  thy  curls. 

Oh,  the  wave  is  fair 

And  mild  and  blue. 
As  the  azure  air 

Thou  wanderest  through ! 

Then  loveliest  far 

Of  Atlas'  daughters. 
Bless,  with  thy  star. 

Our  limpid  waters !" 

Mild  and  sweet  was  the  lay  of  love, 

Upborne  on  the  balmy  air. 
And  the  Pleiad  stole  firom  her  bower  above, 

To  gaze  in  the  waters  fair. 

Ah !  fatal  gaze !  for  so  fondly  smiled 

Those  eyes  from  the  stream  below, 
She  plunged,  and  the  lamp  of  her  heavenly  life 

Went  out,  in  its  vase  of  spow. 
But  light,  to  the  element's  edge,  sprang  up 

A  starry  shape  in  bloom, 
A  strange  wild  flower,  in  a  fairy  cup, 

That  shone  in  the  water's  gloom : 

And  they  say,  the  penitent  Pleiad's  tears 

Still  feed  that  star  of  the  wave, 
As  of  old,  her  smiles,  in  holier  spheres, 

To  the  Urn,  their  pure  light,  gave. 


/ 
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LINES  ON  AN  INFANT  SLEEPING 

The  sunbeam  of  the  morning 

Is  shining  on  thy  face ; 
Thy  beauty  more  adorning— 

While  not  one  cruel  trace 
By  sorrow's  hand  is  printed ; 

But  a  smile  there  sweetly  plays, 
On  checks  by  roses  tinted ; 

While  innocence  displays 
Its  calm  of  holy  feeling. 

Oh !  lovely,  hallowed  sight. 
And  thy  balmy  breath  is  stealing — 

Through  lips  all  ruby  bright. 
Thy  little  hands  lie  nerveless ; 

A  heaven  doth  round  thee  shine, 
Oh !  God  to  know  such  moments 

Once,  once  were  also  mine.  R.  h. 
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THE    UNSUMMONED    WITNESS. 

BT  THK  AUTHOR  OF  "  CLINTOIT   BRAD9HAW,"  ETC. 

CHA  PTKR     I. 

Som  years  since,  when  I  was  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  one  morning,  just  after  I  had  entered  my  office — 
I  was  then  an  invalid  on  two  crutches  and  not  a  very  | 
early  riser,  so  what  clients  I  had,  were  often  there  before  I 
me— some  few  moments  after  I  had  ensconced  myself! 
in  my  chair  with  my  crutches  before  me,  like  monitors 
of  mortality,  I  heard  a  timid  rap  at  my  door.     Notwith- 
standing I  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  ''come  in,'*  the 
visitor,  though  the  rap  was  not  repeated  after  I  spoke, 
still  hung  back.     With  feelings  of  impatience  and  pain, 
I  arose,  adjusted  my  crutches  under  my  arms,  and  mut- 
tering not  inaudibly  my  discontent  I  hobbled  to  the  door 
and  jerked  it  open. 

The  moment  the  visitor  was  presented  to  my  vision  I 
felt  angry  with  myself  for  what  I  had  done,  and  the 
feeling  was  not  relieved,  when  a  meek  and  grief-subdued 
▼oice  said, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir." 

"  No,"  said  I  politely,  for  it  was  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  or  rather  girl,  of  certainly,  not  more  than 
sixteen,  who  stood  before  me,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you 
should  have  waited  so  long.  Come  in,  I  am  lame  as  you 
see.  Miss,  and  could  not  sooner  get  to  the  door." 

Adjusting  her  shawl,  which  was  pinned  closely  up  to 
her  neck,  as  she  passed  the  threshold,  she  entered,  and 
at  my  request,  and  not  until  I  had  myself  resumed  my 
seat,  took  a  chair.  I  observed  it  was  a  fine  morning,  to 
which  she  made  no  reply,  for  she  was  evidently  abstract- 
ed, or  rather  embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  to  open  the 
parpose  of  her  tlsit. 

The  few  moments  we  sat  in  silence  I  occupied  in 
observing  her.  She  had,  I  thought,  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best  clothes,  anxious  by  so  doing  to  make  a  respecta- 
ble appearance  before  her  lawyer,  and  thereby  convince 
him  that  if  she  could  not  at  present  compass  his  fee,  he 
could  have  no  doubt  of  it  eventually ;  though  it  was  also 
apparent  to  me  that  in  the  flurry  of  mind  attendant  upon 
her  visit  and  its  consequence,  she  had  not  thought  at  all 
of  adding  to  her  personal  attractions  by  so  doing. 

That  consideration  not  often  absent  from  a  woman's 
mind,  had  by  some  absorbing  event  been  banished  from 
hers.  She  wore  a  black  silk  gown,  the  better  days  of  which 
had  gone,  perhaps,  with  the  wearer's.  Her  timid  step, 
had  not  prevented  my  seeing  a  remarkably  delicate  foot 
encased  in  a  morocco  shoe  much  worn  and  patched, 
evidently  by  an  unskilful  hand — [  thought  her  own.  And 
though  when  she  took  a  seat,  she  folded  her  arms  close 
ap  under  her  8hawl,which  was  a  small  one,  of  red  merino, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  pinned  closely  to  her  neck,  it  did 
not  permit  my  observing  that  her  hand,  though  small, 
was  gloveless,  and  that  a  ring-~[  thought  an  ominous 
looking  ring— we  catch  fancies  we  know  not  why  or 
wherefore— begirt  one  of  her  fingers.  In  fact  when  she 
first  placed  her  bands  under  the  shawl,  she  turned  tfa« 
ring  upon  ber  finger,  may  be  unconsciously. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  calash  bonnet,  and  as  I  again 


interrupted  the  silence  by  asking,  "Is         i 
seek  so  early.  Miss  7"     She  drew  her  han< 
her  shawl,  and  removing  her  bonnet  pe 
face  so  as  to  answer  me,  she  revealed 
facinating  features  as  I  ever  remember        I 
Her  hair  was  parted  carelessly  back  over 
head,  beneath  which,  a  lustrous  eye  blacl 
almost  as  melancholy,  looked  forth  from  th 
weeping-willow-like  lash.     A  faint  attemj 
my  question  discovered  beautiful  teeth,  and 
she  said  the  simple  "  yes,  sir,"  that  there  m 
sion  in  every  movement  of  her  lip. 

Observe,  I  was  an  invalid,  full,  at  this  ^ 
of  the  selfishness  of  my  own  pains  and  ai 
though  not  of  the  heart,  and  it  would  be  di; 
vincc  a  sick  man  that  those  of  the  body  are    « 
notwithstanding  which  my  attention  was  at  o    : 

"  This  is  Mr.  Trimble,"  asked  slie,  gla    ; 
crutches  as  if  by  those  appendages  she  hw 
described. 

**  That  is  my  name,"  I  replied. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Brown,  who  is  now  i 
sir,"  she  continued. 

"  Brown,  the  counterfeiter,  who  has  been    i 
a  theft,"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  1  have  repeatedly  heard  of  him  though  I  I 
seen  him." 

"  He  told  me  to  say,  sir,  wouldn't  you  go 
jail  and  see  him  about  his  case?" 

I  Brown's  case,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  it ' 
.  perate  one,  but  not  knowing  in  what  relation 
,  girl  might  stand  to  him,  I  shrunk  from  saying 

I I  feared  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  appear 
therefore  asked  her, 

"  Are  you  his  sister  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"His  wife?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  are  cousins  like,  and  I  live 
mother." 

"  Ay,  is  your  name  Brown  T" 

"  No,  sir,  my  name  is  Mason—- Sarah  Masor 

"  Where's  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Sarah?"  I  as 

"  She  is  very  sick,  sir,  I  hurried  away  just  \ 
to  sleep  after  morning— I  have  walked  by 
I  often,  and  I  thought,  sir,  you  might  have  businei 

I  not  be  here  to-day— do  go  and  see  him,  sir." 

"  Why,  Sarah,  to  speak  plainly  to  you,  I  ai 

I I  can  be  of  no  service  to  him — he  is  a  notorio 
I  ter,  and  there  have  been  so  many  outrageou 
I  lately  committed,  that  if  the  case  is  a  strong 

I  will  be  little  hope  for  the  prisoner,  and  Browi 
!  understand,  is  very  strong.     I  am  told,  that 
I  had  caught  him  in  the  woods,  as  they  were  bri 

to  the  city,  he  confessed  it." 

"  My,  my,  did  he,  sir,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  sta 

her  seat  and  resuming  it  as  quickly. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  overheard  one  of  the  cons 

so.     There  are  no  grounds  whatever  in  the  ca 

to  defend  him  upon.     I  can  do  nothing  for 

should  get  nothing  for  it  if  I  did. 


If 
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I  mid  this  without  meaning^  any  hint  to  Sarah,  but  she 
took  it  as  such  and  replied : 

"  I  have  some  little  money,  sir— only  a  few  dollars 
now,'*  and  she  turned  herself  aside  so  as  with  delicacy 
to  take  it  from  her  bosom,  "  but  I  shall  have  some  more 
soon.  I  had  some  owing  to  me  for  some  fancy  work, 
but,  when  I  went  for  it  yesterday,  to  come  and  see  you, 
they  told  me  the  store  keeper  had  failed  and  I'vo  lost  it." 

As  she  spoke,  she  held  the  money  in  her  hand  which 
she  rested  in  her  lap,  in  a  manner  that  implied  she  wish- 
ed to  offer  it  ro  me,  but  feared  the  sum  would  be  too 
small,  and  a  blush — it  was  that  of  shame  at  her  bitter 
poverty — reddened  her  very  forehead.  I  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  her  manner  and  as  I  looked  at  her  with- 
out speaking  or  attempting  to  take  the  money,  she  said 
after  a  moment's  pause : 

*'  It's  all  I  have  now,  sir,  but  indeed,  I  shall  have  more 


soon 


i> 


"  No,  BO,  keep  it,  I  do  not  want  it,"  said  I,  smiling. 

Instantly  the  thought  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  I 
would  not  accept  the  money  from  a  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness, as  Brown  might  have  given  it  to  her  and  she  said : 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  good  money,  Mr.  Judah,  who  keepfl 
the  clothing  store  gave  it  to  me  last  night — you  may  ask 
him,  sir,  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

"  Don't  believe  you !  Surely  I  believe  you — Brown 
must  be  a  greater  scoundrel  than  even  the  public  take 
him  for,  if  he  could  involve  you  in  the  consequences  of 
his  guilL" 

'*  Sir,  sir— indeed  he  never  gave  me  any  bad  money  to 
pass— I  was  accused  of  it,  but  indeed,  I  never  passed  a 
single  cent  that  I  thought  was  bad." 

"  Well,  Sarah,  keep  the  money — do  not  for  your  own 
•ake  on  any  consideration  pass  any  bad  money— go  first 
and  ask  some  one  who  knows  whether  any  money  you 
may  have  is  good,  keep  that." 

"But,  sir,  will  you  see  him,"  asked  she  imploringly. 

"Yes,  I  will,  and  because  you  wish  it;  I  cannot  go 
this  morning,  I  shall  be  engaged.  This  afternoon  I  have 
some  business  at  the  court  house,  and  I  will,  on  leaving 
there,  step  over  to  the  jail." 

"  Please,  sir,  to  tell  him,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "  that 
tliey  won't  let  me  come  in  to  see  him  often.  I  was  there 
yesterday  but  they  wouldn't  let  me  in — on  Sunday,  they 
said  they  would,  not  'till  Sunday — please,  sir,  tell  him 
that  I  will  come  then." 

"  I  will,  Sarah,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if  you  will  be  at  the 
jail  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  will  contrive  to  have 
you  see  Brown." 

She  thanked  me,  repeated  the  words  "  at  two  o'clock," 
and  again  pressed  the  money  on  me,  which  I  refused,  when 
she  withdrew  closing  the  door  noiselessly  after  her. 

She  bad  not  been  gone  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
a  gentleman  entered  who  was  about  purchasing  some 
property,  and  who  wished  me,  previouflly  to  his  closing 
the  bargain,  to  examine  the  title.  He  wanted  it  done 
immediately,  and  in  compliance  with  bis  request  I  forth- 
with repaired  to  the  recorder's  office  which  stood  beside 
the  court  house. 

I  was  then  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cincinnati. 
Jdy  offica  was  two  doon  from  the  corner  of  Main  street, 


,in   Front,  opposite  the  River,  where   I  combined  the 
double  duties  of  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  and  lawyer. 
From  my  office  to  the  court  house,  was  as  the  common 
people  say  a  "  measured  mile,"  and  nothing  but  the 
'  certainty  of  the  immediate  payment  of  my  fee,  in  the 
i  then  condition  of  my  arms  and  health,  versus  pocket, 
I  (the  pocket  carried  the  day  and  it  is  only  in  such  cases 
that  empty  pockets  succeed,)  nothing  but  the  considera- 
tion in  the  premises  induced  me  to  take  up  my  crutches, 
,  and  walk  to  the  court  house.     After  I  had  examined  the 
title,  I  determined  as  it  would  save  me  a  walk  in  the 
afternoon,  to  step  over  to  the  jail  which  was  only  a 
'  square  or  so  off  and  see  Brown.     I  did  so,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  jail  found  seated  on  a  stone  by  the  way-side, 
Sarah  Mason,  who  had  instantly  repaired  thither  from 
my  office,  resolving  to  wait  my  coming — not  knowing  as 
she  told  me,  but  what  I  might  be  there  before  two. 
j     I  entered  the  jailer's  room,  in  which  he  received  con- 
stables, visitors,  knaves  previous  to   locking   them  up, 
lawyers,  etc.,  and  handing  a  chair  to  Sarah,  desired  him 
to  bring  Brown  out  in  the  jail  yaixi,  that  I  might  speak 
'  with  him.     While  be  was  unlocking  tho  grated  door  of 
j  the  room  in  which  Brown  with  many  other  criminals 
was  confined,  several  of  them— who  were  also  clients  of 
mine,  called  me  by  name  and  made  towards  the  door, 
with  the  wish  each  of  speaking  to  me  about  his  own 
case,  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time.     As  soon  as  Brown 
;  heard  my  name  he  called  out— 

j  "  Stop  !  it's  to  see  me,  Mr.  Trimble  has  come — here 
Jaw-bone  Dick,  fix  that  bit  of  a  blanket  round  them 
'  damned  leg  irons  and  let  me  shuflfle  out.  Mr.  Trimble 
I  came  to  see  me"— controlled  by  his  manner,  for  he  was 
'  a  master  spirit  among  them  as  I  afterwards  learned,  they 
shrunk  back,  while  Jaw-bone  Dick,  a  huge  negro,  fixed 
the  leg  irons  and  Brown  came  forth. 

He  had  a  muscular  irony  form  of  fine  proportions 
though  of  short  stature.  His  face  was  intellectual  with 
a  high  but  retreating  forehead,  and  a  quick  bold  eye. 
His  mouth  was  very  large,  displaying  simply  when  ho 
laughed  his  jaw  teeth,  but  it  was  not  ill  shaped  and  had 
the  expression  of  great  firmness  when  in  repose,  with 
that  of  archness  and  insinuation,  generally  when  speak- 
ing. He  gazed  on  me  steadily  for  an  instant  after  he 
had  passed  the  threshold  of  the  door  into  the  passage, 
as  if  he  would  understand  my  character  before  he  spoke. 
He  then  saluted  me  respectfully,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  back  yard  of  tho  jail,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
wall  to  prevent  tho  escape  of  the  prisoners  who  at  stated 
;  periods  are  suffered  to  be  out  there  for  the  sake  of  their 
health,  and  while  their  rooms  are  undergoing  tho  opera- 
tions of  brooms  and  water.  Kicking  as  well  as  his 
fetters  would  allow  him,  a  ktfg  that  stood  by  the  outer 
door,  into  tho  middle  of  the  yard,  Brown  observed : 

"  Squire,  it  will  do  you  for  a  seat,  for  you  and  I  don't 
liko  to  talk  too  near  to  the  wall — the  proverb  says  that 
stone  walls  have  ears,  and  those  about  us  have  heard  so 
many  rascally  confessions  from  the  knaves  they  havo 
enclosed  that  I  don't  like  to  entrust  them-~with  even  an 
innocent  man's  story— 'twould  be  the  first  time  they've 
heard  such  a  one,  and  they'd  misrepresent  it  into  guilu" 

The  jailer  laughed  as  ho  turned  to  loftve  us,  and  said : 
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"Brown,  you  oug:ht  to  have  thought  of  that  when  the  M  they  traced  me  in  that  way— and  full  of  folly  and  the 
chaps  nabbed  you — for  you  told  them  the  story,  and  they  J  devil,  for  the  sake  of  talking  and  keeping  off  the  horrors 


not  only  have  ears  but  tongues." 

"  Damn  thera,  they  gave  me  liquor,"  exclaimed  Brown, 
as  a  fierce  expression  darkened  his  face,  "  I  don't  think  a 
drunken  man's  confession  should  be  taken,  extorted  or 


not." 


As  the  jailer  turned  to  lock  up  the  yard  with  the 
remark  to  me,  of  "  Squire,  you  can  rap  when  you  have 
got  through," — I  told  him  that  it  would  save  some 
trouble  to  him,  if  he  would  let  the  girl  in  his  room  who 
was  a  relation  of  Brown's  see  him  now.  After  a  slight 
hesitancy  he  called  her,  observing,  it  was  not  exactly 


I  made  my  braggs,  and  told  all.  I  suppose  my  case  is 
desperate." 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was. 

"When  I  think  of  my  old  mother!"  exclaimed  he, 
passing  his  hand  rapidly  across  his  brow — he  then  beck- 
oned Sarah  to  him  nnd  I  walked  to  the  farther  end  of 
tlie  yard  so  as  not  to  be  a  listener.  Their  colloquy  was 
interrupted  by  the  jailer  coming  to  the  door.  When  I 
left  him,  Sarah  followed  me  out,  and  after  requesting  me 
to  call  and  see  him  again,  she  took  a  direction  different 
from  mine  and  I  went  to  my  office. 


according  to  rule.  1 1      The  grand  jury,  of  course,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 

"  It's  Sarah,  I  suppose,"  said  Brown,  taking  a  station  |  hill  against  Brown,  and  the  day  of  his  trial  soon  came, 
by  my  side  with  folded  arms  and  giving  a  slight  nod  of  '  The  countryman  was  the  first  witness  on  the  stand, 
recognition  to  the  girl,  as  in  obedience  to  the  jailer's  call  i  It  was  amusing  if  not  edifying  to  observe  the  smirk  of 
she  entered  the  yard — "You'd  better  stand  there,  Sarah,"  ^professional  pride  on  the  countenance  of  the  prisoner, 
he  said  to  her,  "  'till  Mr.  Trimbell  gets  through  with  I  when  the  countryman  recounted  how  he  carefully  but- 
me."  He  then  remarked  in  an  under  tone  to  me,  "It's  !j  toned  up  his  coat  over  his  money  and  went  to  sleep  on 
no  use  for  her  to  hear  our  talk— plague  take  all  witnesses  •;  that  side,  and  awoke  on  that  side — the  right  one— and 


any  how." 
Eyeing  me  again  with  a  searching  expression,  Brown, 


found  his  pocket  cut  out  with  as  much  ingenuity  as  a 
tailor  could  have  done  it.     I  tried  to  exclude  the  evi- 


asif  he  had  at  last  made  his  mind  up  to  the  matter,  said,  j;  dence  of  Brown's  confession  from  the  jury  on  the  ground 
"  I  believe  I'll  tell  you  all,  squire — I  did  the  thing."        '!  that  it  was  extorted  from  him,  but  that  fact  not  appear^ 

"  Yes,  Brown,  I  knew  you  did,"  I  replied;  "  the  mis-  \',  ing  to  the  court  they  overruled  my  objection,  and  the 
fortune  is  you  told  it  to  the  officers."  j^  facts  of  the  case  with  many  exaggerations  were  narrated 

"  Ye« — that's  a  fact.  But  maybe  you  can  lead  the  ' :  to  them  by  the  officer  who  arrested  the  prisoner,  as  his 
witnesses  on  the  wrong  scent  if  you  know  just  how  i'  free  and  voluntary  confession.  I  had  scarcely  any 
things  are— couldn't  you  7"  I  nodded,  and  he  continued  ;  grounds  of  defence  at  all.  I  tried  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
"  I  boasted  when  they  got  mc,  considerable,  but  the  fact ' ',  Brown's  having  made  a  confession ;  and  presented  the 
is  that  I  got  the  money — £  was  in  the  Exchange  on  the  ^i  countryman  in  an  attitude  that  made  him  the  laughing 
landing  where  I  saw  a  countryman  seated  who  looked  to  !  stock  of  the  jury  and  audience — but  though  it  was  evi- 
meas  if  he  had  money — T  contrived  to  get  into  convex  ,  dent  to  them  that  the  countryman  was  a  fool,  it  was  not 
sation  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  drink  with  roe,  ho  .|  less  apparent  I  feared,  that  Brown  was  a  knave.  I  had 
dkl  so,  and  I  plied  him  pretty  strong.  The  liquor  warm- 1|  gome  idea  of  an  alibis  but  that  would  have  been  carrying 
ed  him  at  last,  and  he  asked  me  to  drink  with  him,  1 1 1  matters  too  far.  I,  however,  proved  his  good  character 
consented,  and  when  he  came  to  pay  his  bill,  he  had  no  |  by  several  witnesses.  Alas,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
change,  and  had  to  dive  into  a  cunning  side  pocket  in  ,1  showed  that  he  was  an  old  offender,  who  had  been  more 
the  Kning  of  his  waistcoat  to  get  out  a  bill,  though  ho  '',  than  once  a  guest  of  the  state's  between  the  walls  of 
tamed  his  back  round  and  was  pretty  cautious^— I  saw  ji  the  penitentiary.  The  prosecuting  attorney  in  fact,  in 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  got  him  boozy,  and  his  opening  address  to  the  court  and  juiy,  attacked 
when  he  left,  I  dogged  him.  Ho  was  in  to  market  and  ,  Brown  in  the  sternest  language  he  could  use.  He  repre- 
had  his  wagon  on  tho  landing  not  far  from  the  Ex- 1!  sented  him  as  the  violator  of  every  sound  tie— and  of 
change.  He  slept  in  it.  He  not  only  buttoned  his  vest  \\  hurrying  his  mother's  grey  hairs  to  the  grave.  At  this 
tight  up,  but  his  overcoat  tight  over  that,  and  laid  down  1'  last  charge  the  prisoner  winced — I  saw  tho  lightning  of 
on  the  side  where  he  hid  away  his  rhino.  Notwithstand-  'i  his  ire  against  the  prosecutor  flash  through  the  tears  of 
ing  this,"  continued  Brown,  and  ho  laughed  at  the  i  guilt  and  contrition.  When  I  arose  to  address  the  jury 
remembrance  of  his  own  ingenuity,  "I  contrived  to  i  in  reply.  Brown  called  me  to  him  and  said: 
make  him  turn  o^ner  in  his  sleep,  and  cut  clean  out  jl  "  Mr.  Trimbell,  you  know  all  about  my  case— you 
through  overcoat  and  all,  his  pocket  with  its  contents —  j  know  I  am  guilty — but  you  must  get  mo  off,  if  you  can 
three  hundred  dollars.  I  hod  spent  all  my  money  at  |l  for  my  old  mother's  sake.  Plead  for  me  as  if  you  wero 
night  with  him.  In  the  morning  my  nerves  wanted  bra- ''  pleading  for  the  Apostles— for  the  Saviour  of  mankind." 
dngy  and  what  must  I  do  but  spend  some  of  his  money  J  That  w^s  a  strong  expression  to  convey  to  me  the  idea 
for  grog  and  breakfast.  The  countryman  immediately  i,  that  I  must  speak  and  act  to  the  jury  as  if  I  held  him  in 
went  before  a  magistrate— described  me  as  a  person  Ij  my  own  heart,  guiltless— was  it  not T 

Poor  Sarah,  was  a  tearful  witness  of  his  trial.     She 
was  spared  however,  being  present  when  the  verdict  was 


whom  he  suspected.      The  officers  knew  me  from  his 

description,  and  though  I  had  left  Cincinnati  and  got  as 

iar  as  Cleves,  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  they  followed  so  l!  rendered.     The  jury  retired  about  dark ;  with  the  agree- 

c](»e  on  my  track  as  to  nab  me  that  very  day.     I  had    ment  between  myself  and  the  prosecutor  that  they  might 


keeping  up  the  steam  pretty  high  along  the  road— 


bring  in  a  sealed  verdict.     I  told  Sarah  for  the  sake  of 
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saving  her  feelings  before  the  court  nHi'^urned,  that  they 
would  not  meet  the  next  morning  until  ten  o'clock. — 
They  met  at  nine,  and  before  she  got  there,  their  verdict 
of  guilty  was  recorded  against  the  prisoner. 

As  they  were  taking  Brown  to  the  jail  he  asked  me  to 
step  over  and  see  him,  saying  that  he  had  a  fee  for  me. 
I  had  been  unable  to  get  i  om  him  more  than  a  promise 
to  pay  before  his  trial.  I,  of  course,  gave  that  up  as 
fruit'oss,  and  appeared  for  him  on  Sarah's  account,  not 
on  his  own,  or  with  any  hope  of  acquitting  him.  I  there- 
fore was  surprised  at  his  remark  a  iH  followed  him  to 
the  jail.  He  was  placed  hi  a  cell  by  himself-— the  rule 
after  conviction--and  I  went  in  with  him  at  his  request 
and  we  were  left  alone. 

*'  Squire,"  said  he,  with  more  emotion  than  I  thought 
him  capable  of;  "  I  don't  care  so  much  for  myself—- 1 
could  stand  it,  I  am  almost  guilt-hardened — but  when  I 
think  of  my  mother-— oh !  God— and  Sarah,  she  has  been 
as  true  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  angel  instead  of  a  devil- 
but  she  wasn't  in  court  to-day." 

"No,"  said  I;  "  I  told  her  the  court  would  not  sit 
until  ten  o'clock.  I  saw  how  deeply  she  was  interested, 
and  I  saved  her  the  shock  of  hearing  your  guilt  pronoun- 
ced in  open  court." 

**  Blast  that  prosecuting  attorney,"  exclaimed  Brown, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  **  why  need  he  go  out  of  the  case  to 
abuse  me  about  my  mother,  before  Sarah— I'd  like  to 
catch  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Ohio  swimming  some 
dark  night — ^if  he  didn't  go  to  the  bottom  and  stay  there 
it  would  be  because  I  couldn't  keep  him  down.  But 
Squire,  about  that  fee-^you  trusted  me,  and  as  you  are 
the  first  lawyer  that  ever  did,  I'll  show  you  that  I  am 
for  once,  worthy  of  confidence.  Over  the  Lieking  river, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  on  the  Covington  side — ^you  know 
Squire,  the  Licking  is  the  rivnr  right  opposite  to  Cincin- 
nati, in  Kentucky- Well,  over  that  river,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up,  you  will  see,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  bank,  a 
large  tree  standing  by  itself,  with  a  large  hole  on  the  east 
side  of  it.  Run  your  hand  up  that  hole,  and  you  will 
take  hold  of  a  black  bottle,  corked  tight — break  it 
open.  In  it  you  will  find  fifteen  hundred  dollars— five 
hundred  of  it  is  counterfeit — the  rest  is  good.  Squire,  it 
is  your  fee.  Your  character  and  countenance  is  good  i 
enough  to  pass  the  whole  of  it." 

I  bowed  to  the  compliment  whieh  Brown  paid  my 
"  character  and  countenance,"  at  the  expense  of  my 
morals  and  said,  "you  are  not  hoaxing  me,  I  hope." 

"  I  am  not  in  that  mood,  Squire,"  replied  the  convict, 
and  asking  me  for  my  pencil,  he  drew  on  the  wall  a 
rough  map  of  the  locality  of  the  river  and  tree,  and  re- 
peated earnestly  the  assertion,  that  he  himself  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tree,  had  hid  the  bottle.  I  loft  him  rub- 
bing the  marks  of  his  map  from  the  wall,  determined  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  a  visit  to  the  spot.  The  i 
next  day  my  professional  duties  called  mo  on  a  visit  to 
another  prisoner  in  the  jail,  when  Brown  asked  through 
the  little  loop  hole  of  his  door,  if  I  had  got  thtU  yet. 

"  No,  Brown,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  not  had  time  to  go 

there." 

"  Then,  Squire,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  in  as  bad  a 
fix  as  I  am,  and  the  thing's  out." 

"  How  so,"  I  asked- 1  began  to  suspect  thai  be  < 


thought  I  had  been  after  the  money,  and  that  he  was 
forming  some  excuse  for  my  not  finding  what  he  knew 
was  not  there. 

"  Yon  see  me.  Squire,  without  a  coat,  my  hat's  gone 
too.  Job  Fowler,  the  scoundrel — he  knows  about  that 
bottle — he  was  taken  yesterday  out  of  the  jail  to  be  tried 
just  as  they  brought  me  in,  I  thought  though  n  y  respecta- 
ble clothes  hadn't  done  me  any  good  that  they  might 
be  of  service  to  him,  as  his  case  wasn't  strong  and  every 
little  helps  out  in  such  cases,  as  they  help  the  other  way 
when  the  thing's  dark,  so  I  lent  them  to  him.  He  was 
found  not  guilty,  and  he  walked  off  with  my  wardrobe, 
so  the  jury,  damn  them,  aided  and  abetted  him  in  com- 
mitting a  felony  in  the  very  act  of  acquitting  him  from 
one,  and  by  this  time  he's  got  that  money.  Never  mind 
we  shall  be  the  state's  guests  together  yet,  in  her  palace 
at  Columbus." 

What  Brown  told  me  with  regard  to  the  bottle  and 
Job  Fowler,  was  indeed  truth. 

Job  was  acquitted  in  Brown's  clothes,  and  he  walked 
off  in  them,  and  wended  instantly  to  the  tree  beside  the 
Licking,  where  he  found  the  bottle,  which  he  rifled  of  its 
contents  without  the  trouble  of  uncorking  it.  Mistaking 
the  bad  money  for  the  good,  he  returned  instantly  to 
Cincinnati,  and  attempted  to  pass  some  of  it.  The  man 
to  whom  he  offered  it,  happened  to  be  in  the  court  house, 
a  spectator  of  his  trial.  His  suspicions  were  aroused. 
I  He  had  Mr.  Job,  arrested,  and  on  him  was  found  the 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  A  thousand  dollars  of  it  were 
good,  but  I  got  none  of  it,  for  the  gentleman  from  whom 
Brown  and  Fowler  together  had  stolen  it,  was  found. 

The  very  day  that  Brown  was  convicted,  and  Job 
acquitted  in  the  former's  clothes,  he  was  arrested  for 
passing  the  counterfeit  money.  A  bill  was  found  against 
him  that  morning.  Ho  was  tried  that  afternoon  and 
convicted,  and  the  day  after,  he  and  Brown,  handcuffed 
together,  were  conveyed  to  the  penitentiary,      r.  w.  t. 

To  be  concluded. 


STANZAS. 

waiTTBN  IT  THS  GRAVE  OF  ▲  GIRL  WHO  COMMITTED  SUICIDE. 

Green,  green  waves,  the  summer  above  thy  lone  pillow, 
And  clear  fall  the  flakes  of  the  soft  sunny  sky ; 
And  mournfully  twines  the  silver  leaved  willow 
Its  arms,  o'er  the  brook  that  thy  mansion  flows  by. 
The  south  sighing  zephyr  all  laden  with  roses. 
The  hum  of  the  bee  from  the  heath's  purple  bloom ; 
The  song  of  the  bird  as  its  love  it  discloses — 
Are  the  minstrels  of  nature  that  hallow  thy  tomb^ 
As  the  eagle  when  reft  of  its  sky  cleaving  pinions. 
Soon  dies  in  the  link  of  captivity's  chain ; 
Or  the  wild  flower  that  loatheth  the  garden's  dominions 
Pines,  withers,  and  falls  from  its  birth-giving  plain; 
So  the  arts  of  the  villain  caused  thee  to  languish, 
And  hopelessly  pine  on  thy  young  blighted  stem  ; 
The  scorn  of  the  world,  thy  heart  storms  of  anguish 
Soon  scattered  thy  blossoms  thou  once  beauteous  gem. 
Sleep  on  in  thy  loveliness,  flower  of  the  mountain, 
Soft  be  thy  rest — the  chrystalline  dew 
Send  its  mild  lucid  tears  from  each  star^weeping  fountain 
To  nurture  thy  heath  couch — ^poor  maiden,  adieu ! 
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By  the  time  my  present  lucubrations  reach  thee, 
gentle  reader,  the  soft  breath  of  autumnal  gales  will 
have  ceased  to  sweep  over  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  the 
woods,  the  bright  leaves  will  be  strewn  thickly  upon  our 
path,  the  luscious  fruits  that  now  load  our  vines  will 
have  vanished,  and  the  biting  blasts  which  winter  send^ 
to  warn  us  of  his  coming,  will  sound  mournfully  amid 
the  naked  treeti  of  the  forest.  Thy  summer  wandering? 
will  then  be  at  an  end,  thy  peregrinations  will  at  last 
tend  homewards,  and  the  cheerful  fire  will  gladden  the 


!  but  they  might  be  ans>\ered  in  the  words  of  one  not  less 

'  skilled  in  the  love  of  suffering : — 

I  "  The  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on  !'* 

I      That  which  was  begun  in  mirth  may  end  in  madnest ; 

.  for  the  heart  which  has  suffered  the  disappointment  of 
its  early  affections,  never  regains  iut  former  child-like 
healthfulness.  *  Sorrow*  must  always  be  knowledge. 
Sometimes  it  imparts  good,  and  we  become  purified 
from  many  an  earthly  taint  beneath  the  ministration 
of  affliction; — sometimes  it  awakens^ the  soul  to  evil 
thoughts,  and  the  bitterness  and  malevolence  of  later 
life  may  flow  from  the  tainted  fountain  of  early  disap- 
pointment. But  in  all  cases,  it  plants  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust. The  trustful  temper— the  confiding  faith  which 
knew  no  guile,  and  feared  no  evil,  is  gone  for  ever,  when 
we  have  once  suflfered  from  deceit.       New  affections 


eye.,  and  the  old  accustomed  seat,  will  receive  the  idle  |  ^^^  ^  awakened  in  the  bosom^fTections  far  stronger 
pleasure-seeker  and  the  weary  traveller.  After  contem- 
plating the  works  of  God  in  the  wide-spread  field  of  his 
bounty  which  the  eonntry  presents,  thou  wilt  have  return- 
ed to  dwell  amid  the  works  of  man  in  the  crowded  city, 
the  busy  village,  or  the  bustling  household.  The  brief 
breathing'time  which  thou  hast  snatched  from  amid  the 


\  than  the  youthful  phantasy  which  first  called  forth  the 
music  of  the  passions— but  the  undoubting  faith  in  others, 
which  was  so  sweet  in  early  life,  can  never  return.  We 
no  longer  pour  out  the  full  tide  of  confiding  tenderness 
into  the  heart  of  another.     A  vague  fear,  a  dimly  sha- 

I  dowed  remembrance  which  takes  the  form  of  a  present!- 


turmoiU  of  existence,  will  be  past,  while  the  cares  and  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .,j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  pleasures,  the  business  and  the  follies  of  active  life  ,1  ^^^  ^^^  lipg-we  utter  our  thavgki*,  but  repress  our 
will  ag^n  demand  thy  thoughts.     The  multitude  who  y,,;,„         i,ecause,  we  have  6een  taught  to  dovU.     A 


have  wandered  off,  like  sheep,  into  green  pastures,  will 
now  do  homage  to  their  gregarious  habits  by  returning 
within  the  fold,  and  society  will  once  ro«»  gather  iu 
scattered  flock. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  thee,  friend  reader,  to  reflect 


young  fair  girl,  a  creature  of  surpassing  loveliness  and 
gentleness,  acknowledges,  that  when  presented  to  a  gen- 
tleman, her  first  thought  is,  "  how  can  I  best  please  him 
and  make  myself  an  object  of  especial  interest  to  him  V 


She  avows  herself  at  once  a  coquette,  and  abases  to  pur* 
upon  the  number  of  imaU  sins  which  prevail  in  that  ,  ^^^  ^^  mischief  the  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
same  ma«ic  circle  we  call  society?     I  mean  sins  *un- .;  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^       y^^^^  ^  ^^^  dUtinguished  for  some 


same  magic  circle  we  can  society 
whipt  of  justice* — sins  against  one's  neighbor — sins  appa- 
rently of  »o  trifling  a  character  as  to  be  passed  over 
without  reprehension,  and  yet  sufiiciently  serious  to  affect 
the  happiness  of  some  precious  human  heart.  Did'st 
thoQ  ever  sit  as  a  spectator  amid  life's  gay  scenes,  and 
watch  the  persons  who  passed  before  thee  like  the 
motley  groups  of  a  puppet-show,  after  thy  keen  eye  had 
discovered  the  strings  which  governed  and  directed  the 


,  peculiar  graces  of  mind,  or  person,  or  manner,  sets  him- 
;  self  to  the  task,  not  of  pleasing  generally  in  society  but 
of  winning  the  especial  regard  of  various  individuals  of 
the  gentler  sex,  he  acts  a  part  equally  contemptible,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  language  affords  no 
stronger  epithet  for  him  than  that  of  a  '  male  JUrt.* 
Now,  is  there  no  vanity  in  the  thoughts,  no  selfishness  in 
the  purposes— no  hypocrisy  in  the  conduct  of  such  per- 


changing  figures  7     If  so,  thou  hast  seen  many  a  '  small , )  ^„,  ^     j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j„  society— to  make 

one  s  self  agreeable,  which  is  a  duty  no  less  than  a  pleap 
sure— to  symphathise  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 


sin*  committed— many  an  evidence  that  our  neighbor  is 
not  as  dear  as  ourself.  Among  the  chief  of  such  ofien- 
cea — nay,  I  know  not  but  I  might  say  the  very  ^rst 
among  them,  is  that  pleasant  mode  of  killing  time  known 
in  society  by  the  name  of  '  Flirlation,^  Viewed  in  its 
external  aspect,  this  sin  against  one's  neighbor,  appears 
only  like  a  desire  of  making  one's  self  agreeable,  and 
many  a  one  has  &llen  into  it  unawares,  while  merely 
seeking  passing  amusement.     Few  unthinking  persons 


fellow  beings — all  this  is  right,  and  may  be  done  with 
the  utmost  truthfulness.  But  the  spirit  of  coquetry  is 
very  difierent  from  the  spirit  of  brotherly-kindness,  and 
while  one  produces  none  but  the  best  results,  the  other 
always  leads  to  evil.  Were  I  so  disposed,  I  could  tell 
some  tragic  tales  from  real  life,  as  corroborative  of  my 
remarks.     I  could  tell  of  many  a  gentle  heart  chilled 


can  believe  that  pride,  vanity,  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  ,  .„,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  withered  into  the 
aU  assist  mofe  or  less,  in  the  conduct  of  what  is  termed  j'  j.^^^  Ufdessness  of  coldness,  distrust,  indifference,  by 
' «  A.,«-Z*«  fl.V/«/£/m.»  while  the  nanM  of  hone  deferred.  !  •  ,_  _._       g^^  ^j^^^  wouldst  accuse  me  of  donning 


I 


'a  Harmless  flirtaiionf*  while  the  pangs  of  hope  deferred, 
the  strings  of  wounded  affection,  and  the  utter  heart> 
cnishing  of  disappointment  are  often  its  results. 

**  Man  hava  died,  and  worms  have  eat  them, 
Bat  not  for  love!    ^    *    * 

Si^  the  poet  of  human  nature:  the  saying  is  ofien  quo- 
ted by  those  who  chMa  the  aflections  among  the  weak< 


of  huuMunty  and  deride  the  sympathy  of  hearts;    cloud  of  an  April  morning. 


some  such  sin. 
too  sombre  a  garb,  gentle  reader,  were  I  to  appear 
before  thee  with  all  the  sad  remembrances  with  which 
the  experience  of  many  of  earth*s  weary  ones  have  gifted 
me.  Listen  then  to  a  tale  of  common  life,  where  the 
light  and  shade  are  seen  by  turns,  even  as  they  fall  upon 
our  daily  path,  when  we  walk  beneath  the  sunshine  and 
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COUSIN   KATE ;  OR,   THE  WIDOW'S  WOOER. 

**  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed  ? 

Wat  ever  woman  in  thu  humor  won  'i"'—Skak»ptare, 

"  It  is  vain  to  attempt  deceiving  myself  any  longer,  I 
am  certainly  growing  old,"  thought  Harry  Wilder,  as  he 
plucked  several  intrusive  grey  hairs  from  his  well-trim- 
med whiskers  ;  "  I  am  in  admirable  preservation— my 
teeth  are  fine — my  hair  still  luxuriant — my  eyes  undim- 
med,  yet  as  Hook  says  of  that  everlasting  juvenile, 
Count  D'Orsay — 

"  Years  may  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  hawk,  but  alas! 
They  are  marked  by  the  feet  of  the  crow." 

My  coteroporaries  have  grown  old  and  grey,  their 
children  hare  shot  up  into  men  and  women,  and  when  I 
appear  among  the  young  people  of  the  present  day,  there 
is  always  some  meddling  fool  disposed  to  ckronologise, 
and  to  trace  back  some  forty  or  'by  'r  lady,'  fifty  years. 
The  ladies  are  quite  too  familiar  with  me ;— they  don't 
hesitate  to  ask  favors  from  me,  to  pay  compliments  to 
me,  and  to  accept  my  services  on  all  occasions.  It  is  a 
bad  sign— women  don't  admit  young  men  to  such  privile- 
ges, and  I  am  fast  becoming  one  of  iho  favored  tribe 
of  *  old  bachelors.'  Heigh-ho !— I  wish  I  had  married 
ten  yean  ago.  There  was  little  Agnes  Morton— but  no, 
she  has  become  an  arrant  shrew,  and  scolds  from  morn* 
iog  to  night— I  am  glad  I  escaped  her  :— the  stately 
Sophia  Daovers-^'pah !  she  is  as  old  as  my  mother  now : 
pretty  Mary  Winton — why  she  looks  now  like  a  Creole 
fattened  on  Gumbo  soup:— > How  many  such  women-have 
I  courted  and  really  fancied  myself  half  in  love  with. 
After  all,  I  never  loved  any  one  half  so  well  as  I  did 
sweet  cousin  Kate ;  by  Jupiter,  but  she  was  a  lovely  crea- 
ture at  seventeen— with  her  deep,  grey  eye,  and  rose-bud 
mouth — a  being  half  shade,  half  sunshine — with  the 
strong  feelings  of  a  woman  and  the  joyous  fancies  of  a 
child.  I  ought  to  have  married  that  girl : — what  a  shame 
that  she  should  have  sacrificed  herself  to  that  superannu- 
ated General  Baynton : — ^yet  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  old  American  gentleman,  stately  and  punctilious  in 
his  politeness,  but  never  forgetting  the  slightest  claim 
upon  his  attention.  I  dare  say  he  made  an  excellent 
father  to  his  young  bride,  and  cousin  Kate  must  feel 
doubly  orphaned  by  his  death.  I  wonder  if  she  remem- 
bers our  early  flirtation : — she  must  now  have  arrived  at 
that  awkward  comer  in  woman's  life  when  she  is  obliged 
to  count  thirty.  She  is  almost  too  old  for  me,  for  as  I 
approach  the  ugly  milestone  which  bears  the  unsightly 
L,  and  speaks  too  plainly  of  the  downhill  road,  I  seem 
to  affect  the  youthful  of  the  opposite  sex.  But  will  they 
affect  me  7  that  is  a  question  to  be  considered.  Kate 
must  still  be  handsome — she  is  rich  too— no  trifling 
consideration  by  the  way.  Baynton  left  her  his  whole 
fortune,  and  with  her  beauty  she  will  not  lack  tempta- 
tions to  a  second  marriage.  She  must  have  acquired 
some  skill  in  nursing  during  her  five  years  bondage  to  an 
old  husband  and  that  is  another  advantage,  for  these 
cursed  fits  of  the  gout  make  me  feel  the  want  of  'gentle 
ministration.'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
Her  husband  has  been  dead  two  years,  and  she  is  still 
iiviog  in  the  seclusion  of  har  el^ant  mansion  in  , 


1  so  there  is  as  yet  no  danger  of  rivals.    September  is  a 
pleasant  month  to  spend  in  the  countiy — there  is  capital 
shooting  in  the  old  general's  grounds: — by  Jove,  I'll  go, 
who  knows  but  I  may  start  some  game  worth  hunting." 
Such  were   the  reflections   of  a  "  ei-devani  jeune 
!  komme,*^  a  selfish  votary  of  fashion,  who  having  wasted 
'  his  best  years  in  folly  was  now  suffering  from  the  aching 
'  void   and  weariness  of  heart  which,  sooner  or  later, 
makes  the  punishment  of  all  such  spendthrifls.     A  fine 
I  person,  a  quick  wit  and  an  elegant  tongue,  had  been  his 
recommendations  when  he  first  entered  society ;  need  I 
add  that  he  was  every  where  sucoessful  7     But  all  men 
I  have  some  peculiar  talent,  and  Harry  Wilder  was  no 
.  exception  to  the  rule.     His  genius  lay  not  in  science,  nor 
in  the  belles  Icttres,  nor  yet  in  music  or  the  fine  arts, 
'  but  in  an  especial  faculty  for  *  flirtation*     The  moment 
'  he  addressed  a  lady,  there  was  a  softening  of  his  voice, 
j  a  gentle  drooping  of  his  fringed  eyelid,  a  tender  eemest- 
,  ness  in  his  language,  which  was  perfectly  fascinating  to 
.  a  young  and    uninitiated    girl.       Nay,  even  practised 
coquettes  wore  found  to  feel  the  effect  of  his  fascinations. 
I  Other  men  might  be  more  intellectual,  more  amiable 
more  disinterested  in  their  attentions,  but  none  had  the 
winning  ways  of  Harry  Wilder.     There  was  an  indescri- 
bable softness  in  his  manner  which  led  each  woman  to 
believe  that  she  was  the  especial  object  of  his  secret 
\  affection.     If  I  were  desirous  of  teaching  men  the  true 
secret  of  attracting  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  young  and 
I  unhackneycrd  heart  of  woman,  I  should  express  it  in  one 
I  word :  Deference.     I  mean  not  a  servile  submission  to 
the  caprice  of  a  spoiled  beauty,  but  a  deference  of  man- 
I  ner  joined  to  independence  of  thought  and  opinion.     A 
sudden  change  from  the  bold  careless  tone  with  which  a 
man  addresses  his  own   sex  to  subdued  gentleness  of 
demeanor  the  moment  he  accosts  a  woman — the  soft 
cadence  of  voice,  softened  by  her  presence  and  for  her 
:  sake — are  the  highest  compliments  which  can  be  paid 
the  gentle  sex,  and  by  refined  minds  are  always  appre- 
'  ciated.     Those  delicate  attentions  are  liko  the  minute 
touches  on  a  picture,  they  can  scarcely  be  defined,  yet 
their  effect  is  immediately  perceptible.     They  seem  like 
'  H  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  sex,  as  to  a  purer  order 
of  beings,  and  they  differ  most  widely,  I  am  sorry  to.say, 
J  from  the  manners  now  generally  in  vogue  among  yoiii^g 
'  gentlemen.     However,  it  was  the  secret  of  Harry  Wil- 
der*s  success,  and  he  availed  himself  fully  of  his  power. 
'  Many  a  young  heart  might  date  its  first  knowledge  of 
'  disappointment  from  the  hour  when  the  music  of  Harry 
Wilder's  voice  first  awakened  it  to  consciousness— many 
a  fair  cheek  has  brightened   beneath  the  impassioned 
'  glances  of  his  downcast  eye,  only  to  grow  pale  in  solitude 
;  over  the  contemplation  of  hope  deferred  : — ^many  an 
'  unsophisticated  mind   has   learned  its  first  lessons  in 
deception  from  the  sweet  words  which  said  so  much  and 
I  meant  so  little. 

The  estates  of  the  deceased  General  Baynton  were 
situated  in  the  loveliest  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  A  lawn,  some  ten  acres  in  extent, 
and  studded  with  every  variety  of  American  forest  trees, 
surrounded  the  mansion,  while  through  the  many  vistaa 
which  had  been  tkilfully  opened|  the  graceful  wiadiaga 
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of  the  river  were  visible  from  every  window.  The  house  1 1  something  beyond  amusement.  His  feelings  had  become 
itself,  built  of  stone,  in  the  substantial  fashion  of  a  |j  deeply  interested  in  the  beautiful  widow,  and  all  that  yet 
century  since,  and  adorned  with  a  stately  portico  and  I  [  remained  of  his  wasted  affections,  were  offered  up  on 
colonade,  formed  a  striking  and  noble  feature  in  the  1 1  the  shrine  of  her  loveliness.  Years  had  passed  since  the 
landscape.  No  alteration  had  been  made  in  it  since  its  '  period  when  he  had  hepruiled  a  stammer  in  the  country 
erection,  excepting  the  substitution  of  largo  French  case- 1  by  carrying  on  a  'flirtation*  with  his  cousin;  during  all 
ments,  in  place  of  the  small  diamond-paned  sashes  which  i  that  time  he  had  not  seen  her,  first  from  a  co^isciousness 
formerly  admitted  a  dubious  light;  but  this  change  had  '  of  wrong  inflicted  upon  her,  and  afterwards  from  perfect 
been  so  judiciously  managed  that  all  appearance  of  indifference.^  He  listened  to  the  tidings  of  her  marriagd 
incongruity  was  avoided,  and  the  heavy  lintels  and  deep  ,  with  a  shrug  and  a  sneer,  and  thought  no  more  of  it 


•mbrasures  of  the  windows  rather  added  to  its  antiquity. 


until  recent  uncomfortable  symptoms  of  old  age,  recalled 


It  was  a  lovely  spot,  and  as  Harry  Wilder  rode  slowly  li  to  his  remembrance  the  image  of  one  whom  he  thought 
through  the  long  avenue  of  superb  elms  which  led  to  the  ;!  bo  well  worthy  of  the  honor  of  his  hand.  It  may  be. 
abode  of  his  widowed  cousin,  he  did  not  wonder  that  |'  doubted,  whether  he  would  have  discovered  so  many 
•he  should  prefer  the  seclusion  of  such  a  home  to  the  !,  charms  in  Mrs.  Baynton,  had  he  found  her  surrounded  by 
frivoloas  amusements  of  a  town  life.  |j  the  evidences  of  poverty,  instead  of  the  appliances  o^ 

Harry  Wilder  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  '!  wealth;  for  there  ire  few  gems  so  bright  as  not  to 
reception  at "  Baynton."  Cousin  Kate  was  kind,  cordial  appear  more  brilliant  in  a  rich  setting,  but  certain  it  is^ 
and  lady-like,  and  although  he  would  have  been  better ,!  that  he  was  little  prepared  for  such  a  perfect  develope 
pleased  if  she  had  been  a  little  less  self-possessed,  yet 'j  ment  of  female  loveliness  as  he  found  in  his  half-forgotten 
his  vanity  led  him  to  conclude  that  this  was  rather  the  |,  relative.  He  had  gone  through  life,  beloved,  rather  than 
effect  of  pride  than  indifference.  Indeed  it  was  surpri-  'j  loving-'-exciting  regard  but  bestowing  none-— gaining 
sing,  how  rapidly  his  mind  accumulated  evidences  of  her  ' I  affection,  but  giving  in  return  only  a  cold  sentiment^ 
early  attachment  to  him.  **  She  certainly  was  in  love  j  which  partook  far  more  of  the  nature  of  gratified  vanity 
with  me  ten  year*  since,"  said  he  to  himself;  **  I  suspect  |  than  of  attachment ;  until  now,  in  the  autumn  of  his 
that  pique  had  more  to  do  with  her  marriage  than  any  '*  days,  he  was  glad  to  grasp  at  even  the  unsubstantial 
other  feeling,  unless  indeed  she  was  influenced  by  his  '  shadow  of  love.  Alas!  an  unsubstantial  shadow,  is  all 
enormous  wealth.  Well,  she  is  a  true  woman— she  has  !  that  such  spendthrift  hearts  can  ever  possess.  As  the 
gratified  her  ambition,  and  now  I  will  give  her  a  chance  :|  magicians  of  old  were  wont  to  raise  a  '  spectre  of  the 
to  consult  the  dictates  of  affection."  Such  had  been  his  'a  the  rose'  from  the  warm  ashes  of  the  consumed  flower^ 
reflections  while  travelling  towards  Baynton,  and  by  the  |  so  the  spell  of  beauty  may  call  up  the  ghost  of  passfon 
time  he  arrived  there,  he  had  actually  reasoned  himself  j  in  the  seared  bosom,  but  it  will  be  at  best  but  a  shadowy 


into  the  belief  that  he  had  but  to  sue  and  all  would  be 
settled  to  his  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Baynton  was  just  at  that  age  when  beauty  has 

arrived  at  fyfi  maturity.     With  a  figure  almost  fairy-like 

in  its  proportions,  a  complexion  of  that  rich  creamy 

whiteness,  which  the  slightest  flush  of  color  would  spoil, 

lips  of  velvet  softness,  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  a 

profusion  of  pale,  brown  hair,  she  was  indeed  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  of  women.     Her  neat  half-mourning  garb, 

worn  without  other  ornament  than  a  simple  jet  cross 

suspended  from  her  snowy  neck,  seemed  to  add  to  the 

chaste  loveliness  of  her  appearance,  and  Harry  Wilder, 

man  of  the  world  as  he  wa<9,  looked  almost  with  wonder 

upon  the  delicate,  spiritualised  beauty  of  his  once  merry, 

rosy-cheeked  cousin.     Placid,  cheerful,  and  intelligent,  I 

she  charmed   him  by  her  powers  of  her  conversation, 

even  while  she  overawed  him  by  the  gentle  dignity  of  her 

manners.     He  marvelled  at  his  own  feelings  when  he 

found  himself  listening  day  afler  day,  with    renewed 

pleasure,   to  one  who  possessed  none  of  the  brilliancy 

and  piquancy  of  chaiaoter  which  he  had  long  admired 

in  women. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  Harry  Wilder  was  still  linger- 
ing at  Baynton.  Fishing  and  shooting,  riding  on  horse- 
back with  his  pretty  cousin,  exploring  the  curious  relics 
of  olden  times  with  which  the  mansion  was  stored,  or 
delving  into  the  rich  treasures  of  the  fine  old  library, 
afforded  a  variety  of  resources  which  might  well  satisfy 


erQa  tbe  wearied  votary  of  excitement*    Bat  he  sought    class  in  Sunday  school  was  not  forg ottai>-««be  neyer,  ia 
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semblance  of  affection.  It  were  easier  to  gather  up  the 
scattered  leaves  of  a  faded  flower,  and  bind  them  again 
into  an  unfolded  hud,  tlum  to  awaken  true  and  lasting 
tenderness  in  a  heart  whose  best  affections  have  been 
wasted  on  every  passing  faney^  like  incense  flung  upon 
the  winds. 

Our  *  hero  of  a  thousand  loves,*  had  a  most  decided 
liking  for  his  cousin.  He  liked  her  appearance,  for  sha 
was  very  beautiful — ^he  Hkod  her  mode  of  life,  for  it  was 
magnificent— he  liked  her  fortune,  for  it  was  enormous, 
he  liked  her  cheerfulness  of  temper  and  mental  graces, 
for  they  contributed  to  his  amnsement.  But  all  his 
reasons  for  liking  her  were  purely  and  entirely  selfish. 
There  was  no  devotedness  of  thought,  no  sacrifice  of 
individual  feelings  in  his  regard.  No  one  loves  truly 
without  being  sensible  that  the  happiness  of  the  beloved 
object  is  far  dearer  than  his  own ;  and,  Wilder's  passion 
could  scarcely  bear  such  a  test.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  pretty  widow  could  materially  increase 
his  enjoyments  and  therefore,  he  determined  to  offer  her 
his  hand.  Yet  he  was  not  quite  satit^fied  with  Mrs. 
Baynton's  conduct  towards  him.  He  could  not  deceive 
himself  so  far  as  to  believe  that  his  presence  was  essen- 
tial to  her^  and  in  fact,  he  was  conscious  that  she  waa 
quite  independent  of  him.  She  had  a  certain  round  of 
duties  which  she  performed  as  rigidly  as  if  her  cousin 
had  not  been  with  her  to  «laim  her  attentions.  The 
poor  pensioners  on  her  bounty  were  daily  visited— -her 
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a  single  instance,  omitted  her  regular  attendance  at 
church ;  in  short,  Harry  thought  she  gave  far  too  much 
attention  to  such  unworldly  matters.  He  began  to  fear 
she  was  '  falling  into  fanaticism*  as  he  styled  it,  and  when 
he  calculated  the  lar^e  sums  which  she  annually  expend- 
ed on  benevolent  objects,  ho  felt  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  m  checking  such  profusion.  What!  spend  money  on 
churches  and  charities,  when  it  might  purchase  so  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  .'—it  was  utterly  preposterous  :  the 
man  of  fashion  could  not  understand  it.  There  were  a 
few  other  annoyances  which  he  determined  to  be  rid.  of, 
as  soon  as  he  was  the  husband  of  Cousin  Kate.  He  did 
not  like  her  associates ; — ther«  were  several  old  women 
with  whom  she  was  an  especial  favorite,  and  they  paid 
awfully  long  visits—- the  young  ladies  were  not  much 
more  agreeable  to  him,  for  they  seemed  quite  indifferent 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  semi-centennial  beau.  But  the 
severest  trial  to  his  temper,  was  the  presence  of  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  small  man,  rather 
round  shouldered,  and  not  particularly  graceful.  The 
feminine  beauty  of  his  mouth,  his  brilliant  smile  and  his 
fine  forehead  were  all  that  redeemed  his  countenance 
from  positive  ugliness.  He  was  near-sighted  and  wore 
glasses — he  was  bald  and  wore  a  wig — and  to  make 
matters  worse,  he  was  some  fideen  years  younger  than 
the  elegant  Mr.  Wilder.  Shy  and  reserved  in  general 
society,  Mr.  Lee  was  like  an  inspired  being  when  in  the 
pulpit.  The  constraint  which  gave  a  degree  of  awk- 
wardness to  his  ordinary  manner,  vanished  before  the 
grace  of  eloquence,  and  the  lips  which  uttered  in  falter^ 
ing  accents  the  language  of  worldly  wisdom,  seemed 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar,  when  they  dis- 
coursed of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  All  his  genius, 
and  it  was  great-— all  his  learning,  and  it  was  manifold— 
all  his  imagination,  and  it  was  multiform,  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  He  was  no '  carpet- 
knight,*  to  bandy  jest  with  silly  maidens-^ut  a  warrior  of 
the  church-militant — never  throwing  ofTthe  panoply  of  his 
Tocation,  and  never  forgetting  the  meekness  which  is  the 
true  weapon  of  faiih.  He  was  the  almoner  of  much  of 
Mrs.  Baynton*s  bounty.  His  position  as  pastor  of  the 
church  to  which  she  had  attached  herself,  rendered  his 
yisits  to  her  a  matter  of  duty,  and  she  had  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  placing  the  shy  student  at  perfect  ease  in  her 
presence.  Wilder  despised  him  for  his  religion,  and 
disliked  him  on  account  of  his  influence  with  the  widow. 

**  Here  comes  that  eternal  parson  Lee,  again,**  ex- 
claimed Wilder,  impatiently,  as  he  looked  from  the 
•asement  one  evening ;  "do  look,  Cousin  Kue,  how  he 
shambles  up  the  avenue;  upon  ray  word  it  would  be 
doing  him  a  kindness  to  make  him  attend  a  few  militia 
drills.     How  canyon  tolerate  such  a  bear?'* 

A  slight  flash  mounted  to  her  cheek,  as  she  replied — 
''It  is  not  always  in  an  alabaster  box  that  the  most  pre- 
cious odors  are  enclosed,  cousin  Harry  ;*'  then,  with  a 
enile,  she  added,  ''would  you  have  me  eschew  the 
•oeiety  of  all  those  who  have  been  less  highly  favored  by 
nature  than  the  present  company  7" 

Wilder  bowed  to  the  compliment  as  he  resumed — 
"  they  will  spoil  yoo.  Cousin,  in  this  dull  palace ;  you 
were  not  meant  to  wither  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 


fanaticism ;  you  must  revisit  the  gay  scenes  of  the  city, 
and  you  will  find,  on  your  return,  that  this  uiilieked  cub 
will  be  as  intolerable  to  you  as  he  now  is  to  me.  I  detest 
cant." 

"So  do  I,'*  said  Mrs.  Baynton,  quietly,  "but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  to  be  despised  than  s/ang^— both  are 
revolting  to  good  taste.** 

"  A  man  can  be  fashionable  without  imbibing  the  slang 
terms  of  any  set.  Cousin  Kate.'* 

"  I  believe  it,  Harry,  and  a  woman  can  also  be  reli-, 
gious  without  dealing  in  cant.  Do  you  find  Mr.  Lee 
intrusive  in  his  opinion  7'* 

"  Oh,  by  no  means ;  he  seems  almost  to  Itek  the  gift 
of  speech  until  your  presence  inspires  him  with  courage 
and  eloquence.  You  must  really  be  careful,  Madam 
Baynton,  or  you  will  make  the  poor  fellow  quite  in  love 
with  you,  and  it  would  really  be  a  sin  to  flirt  with  so 
innocent  a  victim.** 

"  Do  you  think  so,**  said  Kate,  while  an  arch  smile 
dimpled  her  round  cheek,  "  well,  if  Harry  Wilder 
preaches  against  flirtation,  either  the  world  is  reformings 
or  else — ^growing  older.'*  • 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  glorious  October  day,  the 
sun  was  verging  towards  the  west,  and  the  richly-tinted 
clouds  were  gathering  around  him  as  if  to  curtain  his 
repose  beneath  their  gorgeous  drapery.  The  foliage 
wore  the  many-colored  hues  of  our  beautiful  autumn, 
while  the  soft  grass  was  yet  as  bright  in  its  emerald 
green,  as  if  it  had  just  sprung  up  beneath  the  warm 
gales  of  spring.  The  lofty  hills  were  clothed  in  their 
dun  evergreens,  while  the  bright  river  glittered  in  the 
distance  like  molten  gold  beneath  the  evening  ray.  The 
cousins  were  seated  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the 
western  window  in  the  library,  and  the  time,  place  and 
circumstance  seemed  so  favorable  to  his  fl^rpose,  that 
Wilder  resolved,  ere  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
Kate  Baynton  shbuld  be  his  affianced  bride.  With  the 
tact  in  which  he  was  so  well  practised,  he  directeiL«the 
conversation,  until  amid  reminiscences  of  early  days,  and 
half-uttered  expressions  of  purest  emotion,  he  thought 
he  perceived  the  favorable  moment.  Harry  Wilder  did 
not  throw  himself  on  his  knees — men  don't  do  such 
things  in  eur  days;— but  with  a  manly  tenderness  and 
earnestness  that  almost  surprised  himself,  he  offered  her 
his  heart  and  hand.  There  are,  probably,  no  two  women 
who  act  alike  in  such  circumstances.  The  feelings 
regulate  the  conduct  so  entirely  at  such  a  moment,  that 
all  rules,  however  rigidly  enforced  by  cai^iul  mamas,  are 
quite  forgotten.  But  Wilder  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
such  perfect  self-possession  as  Cousin  Kate  exhibited. 
It  is  true  a  deep  flush  mounted  to  her  cheek  and  brow, 
as  she  listened  to  his  protestations,  but  ere  he  had  closed, 
her  face  was  again  colorless  and  calm.  Quietly  extrica- 
ting her  hand  from  his  grasp,  she  looked  full  in  his  face, 
and  said  "  before  I  answer  you.  Cousin  Harry,  I  have  a 
long  story  to  tell ;  will  you  listen  to  me  now  7** 
"  This  instant;  let  me  know  my  fate  at  once !" 
Kate  smiled  faintly  at  his  earnestness,  as  she  said* 
"  Some  twelve  yean  ago,  I  was  the  orphan  daughter  of 
a  widowed  mother,  with  but  one  other  relative  in  th# 
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"World,  and  that  was  ray  Cousin  Harry.  You  ware  then 
an  invalid,  and  when  change  of  air  was  recommended 
to  you,  it  was  sought  in  my  mother's  house,  where  you 
were  treated  as  a  son  and  a  brother.  I  was  then  just 
•erenteen,  a  child-like,  unsophisticated  girl,  with  a  heart 
full  of  warm  feelings,  and  a  mind  totally  unsuspicious  of 
deception.  I  fancied  I  loved  you  as  a  brother, -and  had 
you  not  breathed  into  my  ear  the  language  of  passion,  I 
should  have  continued  to  look  upon  you  as  such.  You 
first  taught  me  that  there  were  affections  stronger  than 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  from  that  moment  my  nature  was 
changed.  I  thought  of  you  by  day — I  dreamed  of  you 
at  night— every  thing  I  did  was  with  reference  to  your 
approbation— every  word  I  uttered  was  moulded  to  your 
model  of  elegance.  To  please  you,  became  the  aim  of 
lay  whole  life,  and  you  knew  itf  for  I  was  too  guileless 
to  conceal  my  sentiments  from  such  a  practised  eye  as 
yours.  Do  you  remember  our  partings— my  passionate 
grief,  and  your  tender  remonstrances  t  well,  that  is  past. 
You  had  taught  me  to  love  you,  Harry,  but  you  had 
taken  care  not  to  commit  your  honor  to  my  keeping. 
You  had  not  actually  talked  to  me  of  man*iage,  there- 
fore you  were  a  man  of  honor;  there  is  no  penalty 
iniiicted  on  him  who  only  breaks  a  heart.  Nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me,  I  have  not  yet  done.  Had  I  been  living 
in  the  gay  world,  I  might  have  sought  forgetfulness  amid 
the  dissipations  of  society,  but  I  was  simple  and  country 
hiad;  I  could  not  dissimulate — I  lacked  the  worldly 
wisdom  I  have  since  acquired.  I  waited  long  for  your 
return,  but  at  length  I  fell  into  an  illness,  which  brought 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  change  of  scene  was 
deemed  necessary  for  mo.  We  were  not  rich,  and,  as 
economy  forbade  us  to  seek  a  costly  abode,  we  found  a 
home  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  pretty  cottage, 
close  to  the  grounds  of  Baynton,  received  us,  and  it  was 
there  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mary  Baynton,  the 
invalid  daughter  of  the  General.  Our  acquaintance 
quickly  ripened  into  friendship,  for  Mary  was,  like 
Myself,  an  orphan,  and  as  her  solo  surviving  parent  was 
ber  Xather,  she  needed  womanly  sympathy  even  more 
than  I  did.  Naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  Mary 
was  gradually  sinking  under  the  insidious  attacks  of 
«  aonsumption,  and  I  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  she 
looked  upon  death  without  the  terrors  so  natural  in  one 
of  her  youth  and  beauty.  My  own  past  experience — for 
I  had  grown  wise  from  suffering — led  me  to  conjecture 
tha  aause.  She  had  bestowed  her  affections  unworthily, 
and,  with  a  romantic  sensibility  too  often  found  combined 
with  weak  health,  she  cherished  a  hopeless  attachment 
which  was  wasting  her  very  life.  On  all  other  subjects, 
there  was  perfect  confidence  between  us,  but  on  this  she 
was  silent  until  a  few  days  before  her  death.  I  had 
attended  her  through  her  painful  illness,  and  watched 
tba  struggles  of  her  enfeebled  mind,  as  well  as  the  pangs 
of  her  suffering  frame.  But  it  was  not  until  she  had 
striven  long  that  she  could  put  away  the  thoughts  of 
aarthly  love;  then,  when  hfe  was  fast  ebbing  in  her 
young  veins,  she  gave  me  a  packet  of  papers.  '  Read 
them,  after  my  death,  dear  Kate,'  said  she — '  read  them, 
that  you  may  pity  as  well  as  condemn  me.  I  know  that 
joa  think  I  have  wickedly  and  foolishly  dissolved  the 


pearl  of  health  in  the  cup  of  tears,  but  read  these  letters, 
and  you  will  not  wonder  so  much ;  then  bum  them,  and 
let  all  trace  of  my  folly  vanish  from  the  earth.'  She 
died.  Cousin  Harry— I  saw  the  grave  close  over  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  gentlest  of  human  beings,  and,  when 
time  had  softened  my  first  grief,  I  read  the  papers 
entrusted  to  me.  Your  changing  color  tells  me  you 
know  tohence  they  came.  You  are  right— they  were 
your  letters — letters  filled  with  protestations  of  tender- 
ness, concealed  under  a  flimsy  veil  of  platonism  and 
friendship.  It  had  been  another  of  your  *  pleasant  jUr' 
tationt;^  amusing  to  you,  no  doubt,  but  fatal  to  ber. 

"  The  death  of  my  motlier  soon  followed  that  of  my 
friend,  and  I  was  left  alone  on  earth :  I  had  no  relative 
save  he  who  had  forgotten  me.  General  Baynton  loved 
me  for  his  daughter's  sake ;  he  sought  to  adopt  me  that 
I  might  fill  her  place,  and  be  the  prop  of  his  old  age, 
but  the  world*— the  fashionable  world,  Harry,  would 
not  allow  such  an  innocent  connection.  There  were 
venomed  hints,  vague  insinuations,  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders  when  the  plan  was  spoken  of,  er  a  raising  of  the 
eye-brow  when  we  walked  out  together,  which  galled 
my  proud  spirit.  To  ensure  me  a  peaceful  home,  the 
noble-hearted  old  man  at  length  offered  me  his  hand. 
I  understood  and  appreciated  his  motives;  the  world 
sneered  at  his  adoption  of  a  daughter,  but  could  not 
blame  his  choice  of  a  wife,  and  with  the  most  tender 
filial  regard  for  him,  I  became  his  bride.  For  five 
years  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  contribu- 
ted to  the  happiness  of  one  of  the  best  of  God's  crea- 
tures ;  but  alas !  I  could  only  smooth  his  passage  to  the 
grave." 

''And  can  you  not  forgive  my  past  errors,  dear  Kate  7" 
asked  Wilder ;  "  cannot  the  devotion  of  my  future  life 
make  amends  for  the  unstable  fancies  of  my  youth  V* 

"  Cousin  Harry,  when  I  burned  the  letters  which  my 
unhappy  friend  entrusted  to  me,  I  burned  with  them  all 
traces  of  your  pretended  affection  for  me.     I  watched 
them  as  the  flame  crept  over  the  sonnets,  the  notes,  the 
withered  flowers,  the  lock  of  soft  dark  hair,  once  so  fondly 
preserved  as  memorials  of  my  sunny  days ;  and  even  as 
the  fire  consumed  them  front  my  sight,  so  did  the  burn- 
ing shame  of  your  treachery  efface  all  trace  of  my  early 
folly  from  my  heart.     I  shall  never  love  now  as  I  could 
have  done,  had  you  never  crossed  my  path.     Reason 
and  judgment  tell  me  that  it  is  wisest  and  best  for  woman 
to  surround  herself  with  those  duties  which   Heaven 
seems  to  have  alloted  her,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
indurating  lava  which  has  laid  waste  my  heart,  shall 
close  over  all  the  fresli-springing  feelings  that  are  natu- 
ral to  the  soil.     Respect  for  lofty  excellence,  esteem  for 
noble  qualities  may  lead  me  into  a  second  marriage,  but 
not  one  spark  of  early  affection  lies  hid  beneath  the 
ashes  of  my  early  hope:    Harry  Wilder,  I  once  loved 
you  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  first  affection,  but  you 
may  take  my  confession  as  the  strongest  of  all  proofs, 
that  I  love  you  no  longer.     There  is  no  tenderness  in 
my  look— no  faltering  in  my  voice — no  resentment  in 
my  h^rt.     Indifference,  perfect  indifference  is  all  I  can 
now  feel  for  the  being  whom  my  fancy  once  clothed  with 
all  the  attributes  that  could  adorn  humanity.     The  only 
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feeling  of  woman^s  wcaknefis,  which  still  lingers  about 
my  heart,  is  the  pleasure  I  now  experience  in  listening  j 
to  your  tardy  avowal  of  love,  and  in  rejecting  your^ 
offered  hand." 

Sprint  had  scarcely  unfolded  her  tender  buds,  when  . 
the  mortified  and  vindictive  suitor  received  a  packet ' 
from  his  latest  *  ladye-lovo.'  It  contained  a  large  piece  ^ 
of  bride's  cake,  and  two  cards  tied  with  silver  riband. 
*  The  Z^far'—the  *unlicked  cub'  had  won  what  iho ' 
elejjant  Harry  Wilder  had  sought  in  vain ;  and  the  nohlo  ' 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  distinguiscd  *  that  \ 
eternal  parson  Lee/  had  made  him  tho  happy  husband 
of  Cousin  Kate. 


A  COMMISSION,  [WITHOUT  A  SEAI,.] 

QITEH   TO   A  LADT  GIT  HER  FIRST 
PILGKIHAGK  TO   NUOARA. 

.  BT  GRENTILLC   MKLLElf. 

"  The  ladye  then  said  to  the  bard  she  should  donbtloBse  f  laaye 
to  travoto  down  the  cataract*  in  «pito  of  im  quicknoMP — for 
•ho  was  much  convinced,  that,  wishing  to  dyo — [which  thing 
seemod  marvollouv  strange  to  the  pool] — she  could  not  find  a 
yaoro  t»eautiful  quietus." 

Fair  lady !  when  beside  the  vasty  fount 

Of  the  great  waters  thou  shalt  bow  thyself, 

And  givo  thy  soul  to  homage  and  to  prayer-^ 

When  thou  shalt  feel  thy  spirit  answering 

To  some  great  hist'iy  of  unfathom'd  seas 

Sent  thund'ring  from  their  caTems— let  there  coma 

One  mem'ry  of  the  bard  who  prays  thee  now, 

To  light  the  angel  lustre  of  thine  eye. 

As  it  gleams  o'er  the  billow  and  the  bow. 

I  stood  within  that  bow — and,  as  I  bent 

Over  the  dim  Charybdis  that  it  spanM, 

A  ruby,  all  imperial  as  thy  lip, 

Leapt  from  my  quiv'ring  hand-^rung  at  my  feet, 

And  bounded  to  the  billow  and  the  foam ! 

And,  Lady,  thou  hast  whisper'd  me  thy  foot 
Shall  tread  that  rainbow  pathway !     Be  it  thine 
To  snatch,  again,  that  ruby  from  the  deep, 
Out  of  its  misty  sepulture.     Be  thine 
To  add  new  glory  to  its  star>like  beam. 
By  giviof  iu  proud  lustre  to  thy  hand. 

And  wear  it  in  thy  palacee.    For  thou 
Shalt  not  find  death  within  that  shadowy  home 
Of  the  great  surges — but  shalt  tread  the  hallf 
Of  the  white  spirits  that  amid  their  gems 
Pass  on  their  fairy  pilgrimage.     Not  thine 
Shall  be  forgetfulness  beneath  the  bow— - 
But  thou  shalt  float,  queen  of  the  under  tea, 
And  ever,  in  dominion  beautiful, 
LiTe,  a  new  Undine  of  thy  tributary  waves ! 

Saratoga,  August^  1840. 


MT    UNCLE,    THE    COLONEL, 

WITH    THK    8TORT    Or 

MY   UNCLE'S   FRIEND,   THE    PICKPOCKET. 

BT   THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  LAFITTE,"  CAPT.   KTD,"  ETC, 

My  uncle,  tho  colonel,  was  a  handsome  bachelor  of 
forty,  and  a  lustre  over,  and  lived  in  hired  *'  lodgings  " 
in  Liberty  Stroet.  He  chose  ibis  street  on  account  of 
its  name,  wishing  thereby  to  illustrate  his  own  liberty 
from  the  vinculi  matrimonii.  For  the  same  reason  his 
landlady  was  an  old  maid.  My  uncle  had  many  pecu- 
liarities. My  uncle,  the  author  of  "  Howard  Pinck- 
ney "  would  have  called  him  a  "character!"  Ono  of 
his  most  marked  peculiarities  was  a  constitutional  fear  of 
the  female  sex.  It  was  gcnumc  fear.  He  teas  a/raid  of 
them  just  as  children  are  intimidated  by  strangers.  In 
walking  the  streets  he  would  shy  away  from  the  path  of 
an  elderly  personage  of  the  sex,  and  almost  leap  into 
tho  gutter  if  ho  unexpectedly  met  a  pretty  black-eyed 
maiden.  Boarding-schools  wci'e  his  horror.  He  would 
go  round  three  squares  to  avoid  passing  one,  and  an 
advancing  group  of  miiises  of  "  sweet  sixteen,"  tripping 
laughingly  along  to  school,  would  drive  hira  down  the 
first  by-street.  "  Stewart's,"  in  Broadway,  was  his  ter- 
ror. Once  his  way  was  blocked  up  there  by  a  bevy  of 
beauties,  chatting,  and  ever  taking  leave,  and  stopping 
to  chat  again,  again  to  take  leave.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  turn  back,  but  three  lovely  girls  were  coming 
directly  behind  him !  He  would  have  darted  into  the 
first  store,  but  it  was  thronged  with  ladies!  In  despair 
he  waved  his  gold-headed  cane  to  an  advancing  omni- 
bus. It  drove  to  the  curb-stone.  His  foot  was  on  the 
step,  his  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  entrance. 

*'  Go  on!"  cried  the  freckled-face  ticket-boy. 

My  uncle,  at  this  instant,  made  a  desperate  and  suc- 
cessful leap  backward.  There  were  five  females  and 
three  babies  in  the  omnibus  ! 

"Stop!  the  gcm'man's  out!"  cried  the  boy,  pulling 
the  bell.  "  No,  go  on !  He  don'  wan'  ride — he's  flunk  !'* 
growled  ho,  as  Jehu  whipped  up  his  high-ribbed  steeds. 
My  uncle  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Park  side  of  Broad- 
way, and  eventually  in  reaching  his  lodgings. 

Of  all  things,  he  most  disliked  to  have  a  pretty  womaa 
look  at  him  with  any  attention.  Thrice  he  changed  rooms 
on  this  account.  In  the  first  instance,  in  the  front  win- 
dow of  the  houso  next  to  his  own  dwelling,  there  was 
for  ever  seated  a  young  lady,  not  very  pretty,  but  very 
vain  and  bold,  before  whose  unwinking  eyes  he  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  from  the  moment  he  closed  the  street 
door  'till  he  got  out  of  sight,  and  from  the  moment  he 
came  in  sight,  'till  he  was  safely  sheltered  with  the  door 
closed  behind  him.  He  bore  until  the  first  of  May,  and 
then  finding  that  family  were  not  going  to  move,  moved 
himself.  From  theso  rooms  he  was  driven  by  a  saucy, 
laughing,  handsome  chambermaid  opposite,  who,  it 
seemed  to  him,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  out  of  the 
upper  windows  into  his  own,  and  watch  him  when- 
ever he  went  out  or  came  in  from  the  street.  In  the 
end  she  drove  my  uncle  away,  and  so  lie  came  to  Lib- 
erty Street.  Nearly  opposite  his  rooms  was  a  row  of 
ware-houses,  firem  the  sheet-ironed  plated  windows  of 
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wbich  1m  bad  do  danger  to  apprehend ;  and  the  mayor 
and  ona  of  the  aldermen  liviog  within  a  door  or  two,  be 
felt  be  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  true,  since  occupying 
tkeM  rooms,  he  had  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  &ce 
of  a  Tory  pretty  girl  between  the  Venetian  blinds  of 
a  window  which  startled  him  not  a  little  (for  he  had,  as 
he  thought,  previously  well  surveyed  the  neighborhood) 
but  not  diM:overing  her  a  second  time,  his  apprehen- 
sions, which  had  began  to  take  the  alarm,  subsided. 
Venetian  blinds  made  him  nervous!  He  felt,  while 
walking  through  those  streets  mostly  composed  of  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses,  as  if  passing  between  masked  bat- 
teries. It  was  suificicntly  dreadful  to  be  stared  at 
openly  by  femala  eyes,  but  the  bare  idea  of  being  the 
object  of  concealed  glances,  he  could  with  difficulty 
endure.  It  put  him  into  a  perspiration.  My  poor 
uncle,  the  colonel!  It  was  constitutional  with  him. 
His  heart,  too,  was  large  and  generous— the  best  woman 
in  the  world  would  have  been  honored  and  happy  in  its 
lova. 

My  unclo  had  a  great  horror  of  being  suspected  of 
being  a  rogue!  With  the  exterior  of  a  respectable 
middle-aged  gentleman,  slightly  distinguished  by  the 
high  air  of  the  "  old  school,"  possessing  a  handsome  for* 
tune,  and  holding  a  highly  honorable  position  in  soci<*ty, 
be  was,  singularly  enough,  constantly  in  fear  of  being 
taken  for  a  pickpocket,  a  counterfeiter,  or,  more  latterly, 
for  a  defaulter.  He  never  met  "  Old  Hays,"  without 
suddenly  turning  pale,  and  looking  so  very  like  a  rogue, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  gentlemanly  air  and 
address  inherent  in  him,  and  not  to  be  mistaken,  he 
might  have  had  the  honor  of  cultivating  tlwt  gentle- 
man*s  acquaintance.  Once,  indeed,  to  his  utter  con- 
sternation and  vivid  alarm,  the  High  Constable  fixed  on 
bim  his  keen,  penetrating  glance  with  such  a  look  of 
suspicion,  that  my  uncle  did  not  leave  the  house  again 
for  several  days.  He  never  passed  the  Egyptian  tombs ; 
nor  sailed  by  Sing-sing  or  Blackwell's  Island  without  a 
linking  of  the  heart.  In  travelling,  this  apprehension  of 
being  taken  for  a  rogue  was  most  active.  At  one  time, 
be  nsed  to  wear  a  costly  watch,  a  massive  gold  chain 
across  his  vest,  a  diamond  broach,  and  a  rich  signet 
ring,  all  of  which,  in  the  cars,  or  on  steamers,  he 
anxiously  dif^played,  so  that  no  one  might  suspect  him  of 
need,  and  of  having  a  design  upon  their  pockets.  But 
having  learned  that  such  lavish  display  of  jewelry  was 
characteristic  of  finished  rogties,  and  that  the  gamblers 
at  Vicksburg  might  have  been  hung  in  tlie  gold  chains 
they  wore  about  their  necks,  he  at  once  laid  them  aside, 
and  henceforward  was  as  destitute  of  ornaments  as  a 
Methodist  divine.  Lucklessly,  this  amiable  sensitive- 
ness of  my  uncle,  on  one  occasion,  was  seriously  tried.— 
He  was  passenger  on  one  of  the  North  River  night  boats 
from  Albany  to  the  city,  when,  just  before  her  arrival,  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  a  gentleman  on  board  announced 
the  loss  of  his  pocket-book,  containing  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  My  uncle  was  on  the 
promenade  deck  when  the  rumor  reached  him.  He  be- 
came as  pale  as  death,  and  looked  on  every  side  as  if 
seeking  a  way  of  escape.  The  boat  was  brought  to, 
men  wtn  potted  at  the  various  avenues  of  the  boat,  a 


police  officer  was  sent  for,  and  an  individual  search  of 
the  passengers  began !  At  length  the  searching-commit- 
tee ascended  to  the  upper  deck.  Besides  my  uncles 
tliere  were  five  or  six  other  gentlemen  there,  one  of 
whom,  a  well-dressed  gentleman  of  high-toned  manners, 
observing  his  pallid  looks,  approached  him  as  the 
search  was  going  on  below,  and  said,  sympathizingly, 

''  My  dear  sir,  I  see  by  your  countenance  you  have  the 
pocket-book,  but  I  will  not  betray  you." 

"I,  sir — J— God  forbid.  No,  sir— no!"  gasped  my 
uncle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  my  dear  sir ;  but  don't  let 
them  search  you.  They  have  no  right  to  search  any 
gentleman." 

*'  Search  me !  Suspect  me — mk,  of  being  a  pick- 
pocket!    I  have  feared  this  all  my  life!" 

"  Take  my  advice ;  do  not  let  them  search  you." 

They  shall  not  search  me !  no!  I,  Colonel  Peter 
Treat,  a  pickpocket,  sir !  I  will  blow  out  my  brains ! 
I  pick  a  pocket  for  eight  thousand  dollars,  sir !  I  have 
checks  for  twice  that  sum  in  my  own  pocket-book ! 
See  there,  sir!"  and  my  uncle,  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, fear  and  grief,  took  oat  his  pocket-book  and  die- 
played  them.     /,  a  pickpocket,  sir !" 

He  returned  his  book  to  his  pocket,  and  buttoned  up 
his  coat.  "  They  shall  not  search  me !"  he  said,  reso- 
lutely. 

*'  No,  sir.  It  were  as  well  to  be  guilty  as  to  be  sue* 
pected.  What  is  a  man's  fair  character  good  for  if  it 
will  not  protect  him  from  insult  at  such  a  time  as  this  7" 
said  the  stranger,  indignantly. 

**  True,  sir !  You  speak  very  truly,  sir.  I  like  yonr 
sentiments,  sir.  I  should  be  happy  to  know  you  better, 
sir !  There  is  my  card,  sir—Colonel  Peter  Treat,  sir ! 
No, ,  Liberty  Street." 

The  searchers  for  the  lost  pocket-book  soon  afterwards 
ascended  to  the  upper  deck,  and  the  stranger  walked 
carelessly  towards  them  as  if  intending  to  pass  by  thea 
and  go  down. 

"  Stay,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  captain  of  tbe 
boat.  This  gentleman  here  has  lost  his  pocket-book, 
and  that  it  has  been  cut  from  his  pocket  is  plain,  be- 
cause the  lining  of  the  pocket  is  also  cut  out.  Of  course 
we  cannot  suspect  you,  sir;  but  every  gentleman  among 
those  who  are  strangers  to  him,  will  certainly  wish  te 
place  himself  tUfOVt  suspicion.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
ask  you,  sir,  if  you  vrill  permit  yourself  to  be  searched."' 

"  I  had  the  vani^  to  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling  blandly,  "  that  my  personal  appearance  and 
address  would  have  been  a  garantee  for  my  honesty.  Is 
that  your  pocket-book,  sir ;  or  are  the  contents  yours, 
sir  7"  he  asked,  turning  his  back  towards  my  unole,  ae 
he  took  out  and  opened  a  large  red  pocket-book. 

*'  No,  sir." 

**  You  may  search  me  farther,  officer,"  said  the  stre»> 
ger,  with  complacency. 

The  search  of  his  person  proceeded,  and  then  the 
captain,  Gil  Hays,  the  officer,  and  tbe  loser,  passed  <m 
to  the  others,  while  he  disappeared  below.  My  uncle, 
in  the  meanwhile,  by  his  evident  desire  to  avoid  them, 
attracted  tbe  sharp  eye  of  the  officer,  who,  from  his  ve^f 
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singular  conduct,  set  him  down  in  bis  heart  as  the  pick- 
pocket, and  kept  his  eye  upon  him.  He  hurried  over 
the  search  of  the  remainder,  and  walked  towards  my 
uncle,  whispering  in  an  undertone  to  the  gentlenuw 
with  him, 

''  He  has  it  on  my  life !'' 

His  pale  face  and  rigid  features,  on  which  sat  mingled 
despair  and  resolution,  were  certainly  very  much  against 
my  uncle.  The  fatal  moment  to  which  his  spirit  seem- 
ed, for  years,  to  have  looked  forward,  had  now  arrived. 
He  sat  like  death  as  they  approached. 

**  Tour  pardon,  sir  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  search 
you,"  said  the  captain,  with  far  less  courtesy  than  he  had 
used  to  the  other— -for  most  convincingly  was  my  uncle's 
appearance  against  him. 

"  Are  you  the  captain  of  this  boat,  sir  7"  he  demanded, 
with  the  pride  of  a  true  but  sensitive  gentleman  at  such 
a  crisis. 

"  I  am,  sir.  And  for  the  honor  of  it,  must  take  the 
liberty  to  see  that  its  character  does  not  suffer  through 
rogues.     Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  searched,  sir  ?" 

**  Searched !  Rogues !  Sir,  I  will  not  be  searched. 
I  am  no  rogue!  No,  sir!  Am  I  not  a  gentleman? 
Do  I  not  look  like  one  7  Have  I  any  gold  chains,  rings, 
or  diamond  pins  about  me  7  Look  at  me,  sir !  I  am  a 
gentleman  of  honor  and  respectability.  As  my  friend, 
who  just  left  me,  remarked,  what  is  character  if  it  will 
not  protect  its  owner  at  such  a  time  7  Sir,  I  am  indig- 
nant—I am  grieved !  I  shall  never  feel  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  after  this,  my  birth  and  character  not  having 
been  sufEcient  to  protect  me  from  suspicion." 

My  uncle  spoke  with  feeling.  His  pride  of  character 
was  wounded.  The  officer,  nevertheless,  was  inexoni- 
ble,  and  would  have  forcibly  aearched  him,  when  the 
loser  interfered. 

*'  I  am  satisfied,"  he  said  ;  "  the  gentleman  has  had 
injustice  done  him,  and  I  shall  not  let  the  search  pro- 
ceed." 

My  uncle  breathed  again.  His  pride  of  eharacter 
was  spared.     He  could  yet  respect  himself! 

**  But,  sir,  I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  the  captain,  and 
my  uncle's  heart  sunk  below  xero.  **  The  honor  of  my 
boat  has  been  injured,  and  must  be  redeemed  by  the 
proof  that  you  have  really  lost  a  pocketpbook.  This  is 
no  trifling  matter,  sir." 

''I  will  not  sacrifice  my  self-respect  by  letting  any 
man  search  my  pockets  for  the  honor  of  twenty  steam- 
boats, sir,"  now  spoke  my  uncle  resolutely. 

Hereupon,  the  captain  was  about  to  search  him  vi  et 
armU,  when  several  New-York  gentlemen  who  had 
beard  the  dispute  from  below,  made  their  appearance  on 
the  upper  deck.  One  of  them  was  president  of  the 
bank  in  which  my  uncle's  funds  were  deposited,  and  the 
others,  men  of  name  and  note,  knew  him  personally,  and 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  eccentricities  of  his  ohai> 
acter.    They  saw,  at  a  glance,  how  things  stood. 

*'  Ah,  colonel,"  said  the  president  of  the  bank,  smiling 
and  extending  his  hand  to  my  uncle,  "  so  they  have 
got  yoQ  under  this  searching  oideal !" 

"So  yon  know  this  passenger?"  asked  the  ei^tain, 
•fide. 


**  Certainly.  I  trust  you  have  been  guilty  of  no  rude- 
ness. It  is  Colonel  Treat,  descended  from  an  old  revo- 
lutionary family,  a  noble  and  honorable  gentleman,  bnt 
with  some  peculiarities.  Will  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
searched  ?" 

"  No." 

"Then  let  him  pass,  Mr.  Hays.  He  has  not  the 
pocket-book  no  more  than  you  or  I  have.  It  is  his  very 
high  but  mistaken  sense  of  honor  that  leads  him  to 
repudiate  even  suspicion." 

The  other  gentlemen  bore  the  same  testimony  to  my 
uncle's  honorable  and  wonhy  character,  and  the  cap- 
tain politely  apologized  to  him,  and  saying  that  he  was 
satisfied  from  testimony  of  these  gentlemen,  that  he  was 
innocent,  left  him. 

Still  my  uncle's  pride  was  wounded.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied because  more  weight  was  placed  in  his  friend's  assu- 
rance than  in  his  own  appearance.  It  was  his  favorite 
theory  that  a  true  gentleman  can  travel  tbe  world  over 
without  a  letter  of  introductidn.  He  was  inconceivably 
mortified  to  find  the  talisman  fail  him  here. 

The  boat  was,  soon  afterwards,  moored  alongside  the 
pier,  (the  pocket-book  yet  unfound,)  and  the  passengers 
dispersed  in  every  direction  to  their  hotels  and  homes. 
On  my  uncle's  arrival  at  his  rooms,  he  shut  hisaself  up, 
and  paced  the  floor  an  hour  before  he  could  reconcile 
himself  by  coolly  surveying  the  circumstances  to  the  sus- 
picion he  had  incurred.  At  length  he  became  more 
composed,  cast  himself  into  an  easy  chair,  and  lighted  a 
segar  to  seal  that  composure.  But  at  every  seventh 
whiff' he  would  remove  it  from  his  lips,  and  repeat  with 
indignant  surprise,  **  Suspect  me  of  having  the  pocket- 
book!" 

At  one  of  these  ejaculations  he  thought  of  feeling  to 
see  if  his  own  pocket-book  was  safe.  He  placed  his 
hand  on  the  ouuide  of  his  coat  over  the  usual  repository. 
It  was  not  there!  Quicker  than  lightning  he  felt  the 
other  pocket,  and  a  glow  of  pleasure  chased  away  the 
paleness  of  his  cheek. 

"How  could  I  have  put  it  in  that  pocket.  Ah ! 
doubtless  when  I  took  it  out  to  convince  that  gentle- 
manly stranger.  I  liked  the  sentiments  he  expressed. 
They  are  those  of  a  man  of  honor  and  a  chivalrous  gen- 
tleman. He,  now,  is  one  of  my  true,  well-bred  men ! 
His  address  is  a  passport  to  the  best  society,  and  to  the 
confidence  of  all  well-bred  men.  There  is  a  free-masonry 
by  which  one  gentleman  will  recognise  another.  I  should 
be  happy  to  know  him.  I  should  ask  no  introduction. 
Yet  I  now  remember  he  suffered  himself  to  be  searched. 
But  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  down,  and  perhaps 
had  no  time  to  resent  their  impertinence.  If  that  captain 
were  a  true  gentleman,  I  would  call  him  out  and  make 
him  apologize  for  the  insult  upon  me.  Suspect  me  of 
having  tbe  pocket-book !" 

As  he  repeated  this  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to 
change  his  pocket-book  to  its  customary  pocket,  and 
was  passing  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  without  seeing 
it,  when  something  unfamiliar  in  its  size  and  touch, 
caused  him  to  glance  at  it.  He  looked  aghast !  It  was 
not  his  own  pocketpbook !  For  a  moment  he  sat  gazing 
upon  it  immoveable.     A  sudden  suspicion — a  horrible 
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idea— «  (earful  misgivinj^  flashed  upon  him.  He  tore  it 
open  with  nervous  fingers.  It  contained  rolls  of  bills. 
With  forced  composure  he  took  them  out  one  after 
another,  and  counted  them.  There  were  ei^ht  rolls, 
each  containing  a  thousand  dollars!  There  was  the 
name: — Russet  R.  Rassel,  written  upon  the  leather. 
He  now  remembered  having  heard  the  loser,  on  the 
boat,  called  Mr.  Russel.  With  silent  horror  and  de- 
spair, such  as  my  uncle,  only,  could  suffer  at  such  a  dis- 
covery, he  rose  up  and  approached  his  bureau.  On  it 
was  an  ornamented  mahogany  case.  He  opened  it, 
took  out  a  pistol,  and  deliberately  commenced  loading 
it  Not  a  word  had  he  uttered.  Not  a  single  exclama- 
tioB  had  escaped  him.  He  only  sighed  from  time  to 
time  heavily  It  has  been  seen  that  there  was  much 
simplicity  of  character  about  my  uncle.  He  assuredly 
now  believed  that  he  had,  tempted  by  the  devil,  in  some 
absent  moment,  picked  Russel  R.  Russel's  pocket. 
Now,  after  all  that  had  passed  when  they  would  have 
searched  hira,  af\er  the  honorable  testimony  of  his 
firieods,  what  could  he  do  but  blow  out  his  brains  1  This 
he  now  resolved  to  do.  He. at  length  completed  the 
loading  of  the  pistol,  and  laid  it  down.  Then  taking 
on*  of  his  cards,  he  wrote  in  pencil  upon  it, 

**  I  do  b«Heve  I  an  innoceat  of  this  thing,  as  I  aid  sn  honora- 
Me  f  saileasan.  How  It  cams  iato  my  poMflssioo,  I  am  as  igno- 
nat  as  tbe  child  unborn.  p.  treat." 

Ha  laid  the  pocketrbook  and  card  together  upon  his 
table,  and  took  up  bis  pistol  and  cocked  it.  He  paused 
a  moment  to  commit  his  soul  to  God — for  my  uncle  was 
too  courtiMMis  and  esteemed  himself  too  much  on  bis 
breeding,  to  rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker— 
and  then  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  fatal  weapon  against 
his  temple.  A  shriek  at  this  moment  pierced  his  ears— 
his  hand  trembled— the  ball  shivered  his  mirror  into  a 
thottsand-and-one-pieces,  and  the  smoking  weapon  fell 
at  his  feet : 

It  was  his  washerwoman  ! 

My  uncle  sternly  waved  her  away,  but  she  would  not 
leave !     He  put  her  out  and  locked  the  door  against  her. 

Tbe  ahriek  and  report  of  the  pistol  alarmed  tbe  house- 
hold, and  raised  the  neighborhood.  The  house  was  be- 
seiged  from  the  street  and  his  rooms  assailed  from  within. 
In  the  street,  the  rumor  flew  that  a  murder  had 
been  done.  In  the  house,  every  soul  believed  that  the 
Colonel  had  killed  himself.  Tbe  mob  sent  for  police 
officers,  and  the  landlady  screamed  for  "hammer  and 
tongs/'  What  was  my  uncle  to  do  t  His  desperation 
had  wound  his  resolution  once  up  to  the  suicidal  point- 
but  the  defeat  of  his  object  had  let  it  run  down  a  de- 
gree or  two.  He  looked  at  the  pistol,  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  take  it  up  and  then  slowly  drew  it  back  and 
shook  his  head.  He  felt  liis  resolution  was  no  longer  up 
to  the  killing  point.  The  cord  had  been  drawn  to  its 
tension  and  #as  suddenly  relaxed  I  It  would  have  re- 
quired precisely  the  same  force  of  causes  as  at  first  to 
reproduce  the  effect.  If  my  uncle  had  had  time  given 
him,  ha  might,  by  going  over  the  whole  affair,  poesibly  have 
again  worked  hinnelf  a  second  time,  up  to  the  critical 
point  below  which  no  man  can  require  sufficient  nerve  to 
blow  his  brains  out.  But  the  sovereign  people  without 
and  the  sovereign  landlady  within,  would  give  him  no 


time  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  his  wrongs.  The  door  was 
burst  open  and  in  rushed  the  head  of  a  human  current 
which  reached  to  the  street.  My  uncle  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  with  folded  arms,  the  discharged 
pistol  at  his  feet,  and  in  his  eyes,  a  look  of  calm  despe- 
ration. 

"Take  me !  I  am  the  man  !'*  he  said  in  a  deep  tone 
that  checked  their  advance. 

An  officer  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
glanced  with  a  quick  scrutinizing  eye  about  the  apart- 
ment.    He  then  took  up  the  pistol. 

"  Discharged  !     Where  is  the  man  he  has  killed  7" 

"  Surely,  sir,"  interposed  the  landlady,  "  he  has  killed 
no  body,  but  liked  to  killed  himself,  the  poor  gentleman, 
and  one  of  my  regulerest  paying  lodgers  too !  It  would 
ha'  been  a  pity !    Thank  the  Lord  he  is  safe  and  sound." 

''So,  sir!  There  has  been  no  murder  committed 
then,"  said  Mr.  Hays,  glancing  a  second  time  about 
the  comers  of  the  room  and  then  looking  into  the  mux- 
zle  of  the  pistol  as  if  he  would  fain  read  there  "  some 
dark  tale  of  blood." 

**  No,  sir,  no  murder.  But  bid  those  go— bid  these 
gazers  go— I  cannot  bear  the  gaze  of  human  eyes !  Bid 
them  gOt**  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "  and  ni  tell  thee 
what  has  been  done!" 

The  officer  stared,  and  then  cleared  the  room,  by  say- 
ing no  murder  had  been  committed.  The  crowd  soon 
dispersed  from  within  and  without,  and  my  uncle  was 
left  alone  with  the  police  officer. 

'*  I  will  tell  thee  what  has  been  done !  Do  you  remem- 
ber me  7"  asked  my  uncle  in  a  low  impressive  tone, 
bending  his  face  close  to  his. 

*'  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  the  man  who  never  forgot 
a  face,  the  eyes  of  which  ho  had  once  looked  into. 

'*  You  did  not  search  me  !" 

"  No." 

**  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  my  uncle  wildly.     **  Ha,  ha !" 

**  What  am  I  to  understand  by*>" 

''You  did  not  search  me — ^no — no!  I  would  not  be 
searched.     No,  no!     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Why,  dear  sir,  you  are  ill,"  said  Hays,  kindly;  you 
had  best  lie  down. 

"  Lie  down !     You  did  not  think  I  had  it!" 

"Had  what 7" 

"  The  pocket>book,"  answered  my  uncle,  bringing  his 
lips  close  to  the  officer's  ear  and  speaking  in  a  tone  as  if 
I  he  feared  the  walls  would  hear  the  communication. 
Alas,  my  poor  uncle !  his  reason  was  leaving  him. 

"  The  pocket-book !" 

"  Ay,  sir,  the  pocket-book,"  shouted  my  uncle  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  "  Look  there,  sir  I"  And  he  stood 
for  an  instant  pointing  with  a  rigid  finger  and  ghastly 
visage  towards  the  table. 

The  officer  took  up  the  pocket-book  with  hesitation 
which  was  instantly  foUowed  by  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  as  he  read  the  name  of  Russel  R.  Rossel,  on 
the  leather  band.  It  took  him  but  an  instant  to  count 
the  sum  it  contained.  The  whole  of  my  uncle's  present 
conduct  he  now  attributed  to  guilt.  Without  giving  him 
any  eredit  for  his  confession,  ho  went  up  to  him  as  he 
still  stood  pointing  to  the  table  rigidly  and  stifllly  with  a 
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most  fearful  expression  on  his  face,  and  said  quietly  to 
him— 

"  Sir,  I  arrest  you  as  my  prisoner." 

Then  my  uncle's  hand  fell  powerless  at  his  side— rthe 
muscles  of  his  face  relaxed,  his  eyes  lost  their  hard, 
stony  glare,  and  placing  his  arm  in  that  of  the  officer, 
he  motioned  him  to  proceed. 


The  police  judge  started  from  his  bench  when  he  saw 
my  uncle  led  in  before  him  in  custody  of  a  police  officer, 
for  he  personally  knew  my  uncle  and  esteemed  him. 

**  Some  mistake,  Mr.  Hays  !  No  7"  he  asked  looking 
with  anxioui  solicitude  at  the  officer. 

**  No,  sir,  Mr.  Russel's  pockat-book  is  found  in  his 
possession." 

**  It  is  impossible.     There  is  some  error." 

^*  There  is  the  pocket-book,  sir,  which  I  myself  found 
on  his  table  in  his  private  room." 

*'  By  —  there's  some  mistake,  Hays,"  reiterated  j 
justice  Bloodgood.  **  Colonel  Treat,  be  so  good  as  to ' 
•xplain  your  appearance  here."  I 

My  uncle  made  no  answer,  but  stood  with  his  arms  fold- 
ed across  his  breast  gazing  upon  vacancy.     Several  gen- 1 
tlemen  were  sent  for  who  were  his  friends,  and  at  length 
they  succeeded  by  the  tenderest  sympathy  with  his  feel-  \ 
ings  in  drawing  from  him  all  that  he  knew  in  relation  to  it. ' 

"  Some  villain,  when  the  search  commenced,  placed  i 
it  in  your  pocket,"  said  the  President  of  the  Bank,  | 
when  the  brief  narration  was  ended.  "  With  shocks  | 
for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  about  you,  you  would  have  | 
onough  to  do  to  take  care  of  your  own  pockets,  without ; 
thrusting  your  fingers  into  another  man's." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  these  7"  asked  my  uncle. 

*'  I  was  aware  of  your  receiving  them  at  Albany,  yes- ' 
terday,  and  besides,  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since  you  sent ' 
them  to  be  cashed."  I 

"/sent  them!"  exclaimed  my  uncle — "let  me  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  my  pocket-hook  and  all  it  contained,  i 
was  taken,  and  this  was  substituted  for  it !"     This  was 
the  first  time  my  ancle  had  thought  of  his  own  loss  ! 

The  exclamations  of  surprise  were  genersJ. 

"The  rogue,  whoever  he  was,  made  the  exchange 
after  the  search  commenced,"  said  Hays,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "  It  must  have  been  some  one,  too, 
who  knew  your  pocket-book  was  of  the  most  value.  You 
aee,  gentlemen,  with  what  refinement  of  roguery  this 
was  probably  done!  Did  you  hold  conversation  with 
any  one,  sir,  after  the  rumor  of  the  loss  of  the  pocket- 
book  7"  asked  Hays,  with  deep  interest. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  my  uncle,  "save  widi  a  quiet 
gentleman,  whose  sentimenu  and  mine  singularly  harmo- 
nixed.    I  could  not  suspect  him." 

"  Who  was  he?"  asked  the  officer,  abruptly. 

"  A  stranger,  but  of  most  affiible  and  commanding 
address.  We  were  discussing  together  the  loss,  when," 
added  my  uncle,  with  great  simplicity,  "  to  assure  him 
/  had  no  need  to  pick  any  man's  pocket,  I  took  out  my 
pocket-book  and  showed  him  the  contents." 

"That  affable  gentleman,  is  the  man,"  exclaimed 
Hays.     "  Which  of  those  upon  the  upper  deck  was  he  Y" 
"  He  who  first  went  down— but  surely,  he  could  not*—" 
**Meuih€  man:*  I 


"  Wore  he  an  olive  green  coat  with  velvet  collar,  and  a 
white  beaver  hat,  and  were  his  complexion  and  hair 
sandy  7"  asked  the  President,  with  painful  interest. 

"  It  was,"  said  Hays  and  my  uncle  in  the  same  breath. 

"  It  is  he  then  to  whom  my  teller  paid  the  checks 
soon  after  the  bank  opened.  You  perceive,  Mr.  Justice, 
that  there  has  been  deep  roguery  here,  and  that  Colonel 
Treat  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

"  Colonel  Treat  is  honorably  discharged,"  said  the 
Justice.  "  Mr.  Hays,  here  is  a  police  warrant  for  that 
rogue.     He  must  be  brought  here  before  sunset." 

"  I  think  I  have  the  clew  to  him,"  said  old  Hays,  who 
was  present.  "  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  remain  half 
an  hour,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  show  Colonel  Treat 

his  travelling  friend." 

•  «  •  •  •  '  • 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  High  Constable  returned 
to  the  police  court,  leading  in  the  gentleman  whose  sen- 
timents were  so  congenial  with  my  unfortunate  uncle's* 
The  '  affiible  gentleman'  confessed  and  delivered  up 
eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  fifteen  be  had  received. 
The  balance,  he  said  he  had  sent  out  of  town  to  a 
partner,  but  said  he  would  restore  it,  if  the  plaintitf 
declined  prosecuting,  within  ten  days.  My  uncle  who 
had  heard  with  painful  astonishment,  the  confession  of 
his  friend,  felt  no  disposition  to  prosecute,  and  the  pris* 
oner  was  permitted  to  address  a  letter  to  Boston,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  kept  in  confinement 
until  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days.  His  companions, 
be  it  here  recorded,  governed  by  that  principle  of  union 
and  honor  that  exists  among  organized  rogues  were  not 
tempted  even  for  seven  thousand  dollars  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  their  less  fortunate  friend  to  the  law,  and 
promptly  forwarded  the  amount  to  Justice  Bloodgood. 

From  that  time  my  uncle  lost  all  faith  in  the  outward 
seeming  of  a  gentleman,  judged  of  men  and  manner* 
more  correctly  and  judiciously,  parted  from  much  of  hit 
sensitive  pride  and  cxclusiveness  of  character,  and  be- 
came wiser  and  happier  for  it.  But  ever  afterwards,  ho 
took  a  higher  ground  than  ho  had  built  his  favorite  theory 
upon,  and  contended  that  no  man  could  be  a  gentleman 
but  one  whose  spirit  was  imbued  with  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  true  Christianity.  J.  b.  l 


SIN    NO    MORE. 

BT    SAMUEL   WOODWORTH. 

A  S0K6  of  gratituds  beg  in, 
To  praise  tha  God  who  saves  from  sin ; 
Who  marks  the  penitantial  tear, 
Aod  deif^Ds  tho  contrite  sigh  to  bear, 
Who  whispers  peace  when  wa  our  lins  deplore, 
*'  Thy  God  condpiuus  theo  not— offend  no  more.'' 
Bat  ah !  such  love  can  ne'er  be  sung, 
Such  boundlera  g^raee,  by  mortal  tongue. 
For  e'on  celestial  minstrels  deem 
Thoir  highest  nkill  below  the  theme, 
Yot  mortals  can  with  gratitude  udore 
The  God  who  pardons  all  who  **  tin  no  mors." 
Dear  Lord,  is  this  condition  all, 
To  fight  the  foes  that  wrought  our  fall. 
Thus  armed  with  Hope  Til  quell  a  host. 
Nor  let  my  heavenly  seat  be  lost. 
Oh,  then  repeat  tho  awoet  assurance  o'er, 
**  Thy  God  will  not  condemn  Uice>-«iB  no  more." 
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BT  MRB.  K.  F.  KLLXT. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Alexander,  as  he  entered  the  apartment 
of  his  friend,  Jobann,  and  found  him  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  sitting  at  his  table,  "  ha,  my  dear  fellow !  what 
is  the  matter  T  Depending  on  your  promise,  if  the 
weather  was  fair,  to  walk  with  me  in  the  country,  I 
have  been  sitting  all  the  morning  in  best  dandy  trim — 
m  my  new  fashioned  ancomforuble  coat,  waiting  for  you ! 
but  in  vain ;  so  I  got  np,  at  last,  and  came  in  search  of 
you;  and  lo!  find  you  undressed,  or,  at  least,  not  in 
holiday  trim  as  I  am— at  your  desk,  studying  old  yellow 
music,  and  not,  as  it  seems,  in  humor,  exactly— 'C9tt/e«r 
ie  ro94  /" 

"  Yes,  I  am  out  of  tune !"  replied  Johann,  "  and  all  I 
do  to  get  the  better  of  my  ill  humor,  goes  ill  with  me. 
So,  at  last,  as  always,  when  all  other  means  fail,  I  be- 
take me  to  some  good  old  master  in  music.  To-day, 
however,  my  study  has  only  made  me  more  melancholy, 
instead  of  bettering  my  spirits.  The  excellence  of  old 
times  serves  but  to  remind  me  of  the  present  low  state 
of  our  art,  and  the  mediocrity  of  our  anists !" 

"  Hold,  friend;  go  not  too  far  !  Think  upon  the  old 
piorerb— '  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  All  are  not 
artbu  who  please  to  call  themselves  such." 

"  Sound  advice !"  e&claimed  Johaan, "  as  if  it  occurred 
not  of  itself  to  every  reasonable  man,  who  visited  Leipsig 
after  a  few  years'  absence  i  Oa9  1  sought  here — Men- 
delsohn Bartbokly  I  He  is  absent.  The  others,  with 
their  insufferable  pretension,  and  their  worthlessness, 
only  disgust  me." 

'*  Yet  I  know  one,  who  could  do  well,  if  he  would  only 
endeavor  earnestly— our  little  fat  friend,  Stegmayer;  a 
nature  truly  Mozartesque !  Pity  only  he  is  not  really 
•nibusiastie  in  his  art — bat  on  the  contrary,  too  much 
devoted  to  gay  living !" 

"  Truly,  a  pity  i  he  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  on 
with  satisfaction,  for  his  really  noble  talents  I  all  the 
rest,  I  repeat  it,  disgust  me  with  their  labored  inge- 
nioasiiass — their  extaordinary  self^omplacency— their 
eorrent  coin  of  praise— paid  from  hand  to  hand.  May 
the  sin  be  paidooed  me !  but  these  people,  when  I  con- 
sider them,  come  before  me  like  those  three  nurses  in 
Dresden,  who  for  three  months  used  to  parade  every 
■loming  the  garden  of  the  house  where  I  lodged,  each 
with  s  squalling  brat  on  her  arm,  mingling  with  the 
■creaming  of  the  children  their  frightful  tune,  with  a 
refrain  that  was  applicable  enough—"  Oh,  can  you  par- 
don me  this  songt'" 
Ha,  ha,  ha.'" 

Do  not  laugh!  that  unhappy  trio  nearly  drove  me 
crazy ;  and  even  now,  as  often  as  I  think  on  them,  I 
have  a  queer  feeling  about  my  head !" 

"Yoo  should  not  take  it  so  tragically!  It  is  too 
■nich  the  case  now,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that 
ait  is  shockingly  abused." 

''  My  fri«»nd,  it  would  be  melancholy,  indeed,  if  better 

spiriu  could  look  on  calmly ;  it  is  my  firm  conviction, 

that  iadifieieoc*  towards  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  is 
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more  worthy  of  condemnation  than  open  hostility.  I 
shouki  be  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  bad  authors,  and 
bad  works ;  because  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  battle  for  the 
good,  against  the  common  and  the  mean,  with  all  the 
weapons  at  my  command.  Chide  me  for  a iDon  Qulxotte 
— I  care  not !  I  fight,  like  him,  not  alone,  against  wind- 
mills !  and  spite  of  his  craziness,  I  esteem  the  Knight  of 
the  Rueful  Countenance,  an  honest«  worthy— yea,  an 
admirable  character." 

Alexander  laughed  at  his  friend's  singular  notion; 
but  said,  good-humoredly—"  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  I  should  compare  you  to  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance;  though  sooth,  as  I  observed  s 
while  ago,  you  show  little,  to-day,  of  your  wonted  cheer- 
fulness. For  the  rest,  I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
arrogance  of  our  composers.  At  present,  for  the  most 
part,  they  compose  but  for  one  instrument— the  piano^ 
is  beyond  belief.  I  read,  for  example,  some  time  ago, 
in  the  Mittemachtsblatt,  an  essay  of  a  Mr  T.,  in  Berlin. 
Mr.  T.,  himself,  a  composer,  liberally  plasters  his 
friend,  C.  B.,  and  forgeU  not  himself  at  the  end.  This 
might  pass,  and  his  praise— for  somewhat  is  allowed  to 
friendship — and  as  a  composer  of  songs,  C.  B.  has  real 
merit,  even  though  he-  cannot  equal,  much  less  rival  a 
Schubert,  a  B.  Klein,  a  Spohr,  or  a  Ldwe !  But  Mr. 
T.  repeats  some  very  silly  remark  of  B's  upon  Peter 
von  Winter,  and  pariiculariy  his  "  Opferfest,"  and  calli 
it  a  just,  solid,  spirited  judgment!  Now  neither  T.  nor 
B.  have  ever  written  any  thing  which  could  come  nigh 
that  cavatina  of  Myrrha,  "  Ich  war,  wenn  ich  erwachte," 
or  the  duet,  "Wenn  mir  dein  Auge  strahlet."  To  a 
quartette  like  the  droll,  pathetic  one,  "  Kind,  willat  du 
ruhig  schlafen,"  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  can  aspire. 
But  they  believe  they  can  do  better.  I  would  give  ihem 
sftnply  this  advice,  to  write  off  the  dramatic  text  of  tha 
opera,  and  then  compose  it.  All  Germany  will  thank 
them  if  they  make  it  better  than  good  old  departed 
Winter. 

"  Of  such  monstrous  genialitdty  my  old  master  knows 
nothing,"  observed  Johann,  as  he  showed  his  friend  the 
title-page  of  the  music  lying  before  him  ;  the  good  Gio* 
vanm  Pierluigi  was  as  simple  and  excellent  a  man  as 
a  great  and  admirable  artist.  He  confirmed  the  old 
truth,  that  to  be  a  worthy  artist,  one  must  first  be  a 
worthy  man.  This  saying  has  been  oft  repeated;  but, 
to  my  mind,  can  never  be  repeated  often  enough !  If  it 
cannot  help  the  ordinary  and  the  mean  to  self-knowledge 
and  improvement,  it  will  sustain  the  good,  when  out- 
ward circumstances  threaten  to  overpower  them ;  for  he 
who  means  most  honestly  with  art,  has  ever  the  most 
opposition  from  without  to  struggle  against." 

"  It  was  not  easy  for  Giovanni  Pierluigi  to  coma  forth 
as  the  creator  of  a  new  style  in  church  music.  Born  in 
Palestrina,  1524,  he  found  no  contemporary  exemplar  in 
his  art,  who  could  have  guided  him  in  the  right  way. 
Music— I  mean  church  music^was  near  utter  extinc- 
tion!  Soft  tinklings — not  unfrcquently,  pieces  from 
operas,  and  amorous  canzoneu  joined  together,  were 
heard  in  the  sanctuaries.  Consequently,  it  was  music 
the  most  remote  from  sacred,  which,  from  his  childhood 
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Polestnna  not  only  heard,  but  helped  to  produce,  for  he 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  as  chorister,  to  study  music." 

"  But  in  his  youthful  breast  flowed  a  spark  of  the 
god-like,  which  soon  rose  to  a  flame  that  illumined  the 
night  around  him !  Palestrina  discovered  what,  in  a 
time  of  universal  degeneration,  may  not  be  taught ;  he 
discovered  what  was  wanting-— what  must  be  done ;  and 
yet  more — the  means  to  remove  the  evil !  In  himself, 
be  bore  from  the  beginning,  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
which  he  was  to  set  up  in  place  of  the  corrupt  and  the 
repulsive.  Thus  equipped,  courageous,  but  witliout  pre- 
sumption, conscious,  but  void  of  self-complacent  vanity — 
he  entered  the  arena  of  contest;  thus  he  ventured  to 
gainsay  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  and  his  cardinals,  who 
wished  all  music  banished  from  the  church ;  and  through 
his  Missa  Papas  Marcelli,  he  not  only  reformed  music, 
but  gave  the  first  inducement  to  make  it  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Romish  service. 

**  His  efforts,  his  work  found  appreciation ;  yet  for  a 
long  and  melancholy  time,  the  reward  seemed  uncer- 
tain. Palestrina  had  been  singer  in  the  Popish  chapel ; 
he  lost  this  place;  for,  following  his  human,  honorable 
heart— 'he  married.  His  marriage,  as  appears  from  his 
letters,  was  so  displeasing  to  the  Holy  Father,  that 
Palestrina  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Rome,  having 
lost,  with  his  place,  the  means  of  subsistence.  Fortu- 
nately, some  true  friends  of  art  espoused  his  cause ;  he 
obtained  another  situation  in  Saint  John  Late  ran ;  at  a 
later  period  he  was  chapel-master  at  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  He  founded  an  excellent  school,  produced  im- 
mortal works,  and  ended  the  fair  labor  of  a  useful  life  as 
chapel-master  at  Saint  Peter's,  the  seeond  of  February, 
1594. 

"  The  simple,  quiet  life  of  this  great  man,  has  always 
possessed  deep  interest  for  me ;  and  it  has  often  occur- 
red to  me  to  represent  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of  a 
Tale  of  Art,  that  important  period  in  which  he  saved 
Music  from  the  ban  which  hung  over  her.  But  I  have 
relinquished  the  idea ;  for  in  Palestrina's  life,  as  in  his 
works,  there  seems  nothing  made  up.  All  lies  before 
us  so  sigiple,  so  noble,  so  sun-like  clear,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  by  aid  of  the  most  ingenious  fiction,  to 
paint  it  more  lovely  and  elevated  than  is  the  plain 
reality.  The  greatest  poets,  Goethe  particularly,  have 
felt  this,  at  times,  powerfully;  and  have  often  given 
unadorned,  the  simple  relation  of  facts,  touching  enough, 
indeed,  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  all  their  fictions. 

"  In  Palestrina's  works,  reigns  the  purest  church-style; 
no  other  master  has  come  nigh  him,  in  this  respect. 
Loftiness,  strength,  and  wildness,  form  the  character  of 
his  mui>ic,  which  611s  the  heart  with  devotion,  and  bears 
it  upward  to  God,  free  from  the  claims  of  earth,  and  all 
that  claims  earthly  emotion. 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  all  church  music  should  have 
this  only  aim — to  lift  the  spirit  to  devotion — to  God; 
according  to  the  word  of  holy  writ — which  command  all 
those  who  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  to  come 
with  a  pure  heart  and  holy  thoughts. 

"  The  more  recent  chnrch-composers  have  not  fol- 
lowed this  noble  aim!  Latterly,  even  in  Italy,  the  pure 
style  has  declined,  and  how  much,  may  be  shown  by  the 


circumstance  that  the  Italians,  even  towards  the  dose  of 
the  last  century,  admired  Jomelli  as  a  great  church- 
composer.  The  German  style  was  never  pure  as  Pales- 
trina's, becauHe  it  was  not  so  natural  and  unconstrained. 
Palestrina's  simplicity  was  harshness  w^ith  Sebastian 
Bach ;  the  strict  German  rules  point  out,  now  and  then, 
by  far  more,  what  is  prohibited,  than  what  is  permitted, 
and  even  demanded.  Handel,  in  his  Messiah,  Mozart, 
in  his  Requiem,  broke  the  fetters,  nnd  soared  upward, 
powerful  eagles,  towards  the  sun;  yet  without  losing 
sight  of  the  laws  they  acknowledged  as  just  and  neces- 
sary. Haydn,  in  his  Messerit  is  less  conscientious;  his 
creation  belongs,  beyond  dispute,  only  to  the  concert 
hall.  But  in  the  most  recent  times,  what  appears  writ- 
ten for  the  church,  can  only  fulfil  the  smallest  part  of 
thoi^e  claims,  justly  made  by  the  restorer  of  church 
muitic.  And,  in  this  point  of  view,  I  regard  as  quite 
objectionable,  those  oratorios  of  Friedrich  Schneider,  in 
which  the  tedious  "  God  be  with  us,"  has  the  principal 
part,  and  is  accompanied  by  flagelet,  kettle-drum,  trum- 
pet, and  bass  trumpet." 

"  They  will  cry  out  against  this  judgment  of  yours,  my 
dear  Johann,"  said  Alexander,  "but  you  are  right!  and 
it  is  abominable,  that  in  our  most  stirring,  grand,  spirit- 
ual music,  Satan  has  the  word !  Its  most  respectable 
representative,  besides,  is  no  other  than  good,  old, 
honest  Zamiel,  in  Der  Freischutz,  who,  in  his  harmless 
good  nature,  certainly  never  dreamed  what  sad  conse- 
quences would  flow  from  his  bit  of  sport  with  the  stupid 
huntsman's  boy.  Max,  and  the  reckless  lubber,  Caspar! 
But  that  is  the  curse  of  imitation  among  the  Germans ! 
I  am  sure  Friedrich  Schneider  would,  in  every  respect, 
have  done  something  excellent,  as  he  has  really  done  in 
so  many  respects,  had  not  his  first  appearance  been  at 
the  time  when  the  people  were  all  enthusiasm  about 
Weber's  "  Volka  oper."  As  highly  as  I  honor  Schnei- 
der's great  talent,  much  as  I  esteem  him  for  a  worthy 
man,  I  must  blame  him  severely,  that  he  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  intoxication  of  a  thea- 
trical public,  and  led  to  produce  works,  which,  in  spite 
of  splendid  things  in  them,  can  yet  be  regarded,  in  the 
whole,  (as  well  in  an  artistical  \new,  as  if  we  look  upon 
their  tendency,)  only  as  changelings!  Nay,  I  scarce 
suppress  the  wish— unkind  enough !  that  Schneider 
might  be,  for  once,  condemned  to  hear,  from  beginning  to 

end,  the  oratorio  of  a  certain  Mr.  H ,  "  Christus  dor 

Erloser.'*     This  H ,  inspired  by  the  laudable  wish 

of  becoming,  in  tho  shortest  possible  time,  a  rich  man, 
and  a  famous  composer,  set  himself  to  work  aud  patched 
together  this  affair ;  in  which  he  not  only  pilfered  to  hit 
heart's  content,  from  poor  Schneider,  but  imitated  and 
twisted  him  so  after  his  fashion,  that  his  oratorio  seems 
a  homble  caricature  of  all  Schneider's  oratorios.  Where 
Schneider  employed  one  bass  trumpet,  master  H 
would  have  three !  SaTan  tunes  up — the  flageolets  fall 
icreeching  in,  and  the  Tutti  of  the  infernal  chorus  fol- 
lows with  frightful  clamor.  In  1833  the  composer 
brought  his  astonishing  work  to  Leipsig  to  be  repre- 
sented, to  the  great  delight  of  the  assembled  auditory !" 

"No  more,"  said  Johann;  "no  more  of  the  man  and 
his  pitiful  efforts !  let  us  turn  to  nobler,  more  exalted 
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objects!  How  much  I  regret  that  I  eoald  not  be 
present  at  the  representation  of  the  "Paulus"  of  Men- 
delsohn Bartholdy !  I  am  assured  by  a  connoiseur,  that 
Felix  has  here  followed  the  path  by  which  Handel 
reached  the  crown  of  immortality;  nor  could  he  praise 
•niiiciently  the  wise  moderation  with  which  the  youthful 
master,  spite  of  his  enthusiasm,  has  shunned  all  exng- 
gerarion  in  his  work.  "  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,"  con- 
cluded he,  "is  able  and  sound  to  the  core;  so  that  wo 
have  ground  to  hope  that  a  true  man  shall  arise  in  him, 
to  show  us  the  path  by  which  we  may  return,  through 
the  ancient  simplicity,  to  the  ancient  glory !" 

"Heaven  grant  it!"  cried  Alexander,  fervently;  "it 
cannot  well  be  worse  with  us !  Yet  a  life-impulse,  too 
fresh  and  glad,  is  stirring  in  Art,  for  us  to  fear  her  death. 
She  will  not  die !  and  let  it  only  happen  that  the  young 
■ftprgrowth  may  find  a  model  not  too  far  removed  from 
them;  for  youth  ever  joins  himself  most  willingly  to  the 
nearest. 

"  Will  Felix  become  this  model  7  I  know  not ;  but  I 
hope  so,  as  I  wish  it;  and  wish,  also,  that  no  young 
artist  may  ever  forget—'  Tkai  he  who  ttould  become  a 
great  artieif  muel first  be  a  pure  and  true  man.'" 

Alexander  shook  hit  friend  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
they  parted. 


"  Ah  !  my  boy,  so  soon  returned,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man.     "  What  success  ?" 

"  Bad!  very  bad!"  replied  Paul,  shaking  his  head  and 
drawing  from  his  breast  a  small  leathern  bag,  which  ho 
placed  in  his  father*s  hand.     "  Only  fifty  stuber^  for  the 


two. 
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BT  ROBERT   HAHTLTON. 

Those  who  have  visited  Brussels  and  beheld  the  interior 
of  the  Canhusian  monastery  of  that  city,  may  remember, 
that  above  the  high  altar  is  placed  a  beautiful  Madonna 
bearing  the  name  of  Paul  Wouverman,  who  it  is  said 
finished  his  days  as  a  monk  of  the  Carthusian  order.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  the  picture  are  singular, 
and  by  both  French  and  Grerman  writers  have  been 
handled  with  considerable  success;  T  believe,  however, 
it  has  never  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  and  in  such  I 
now  take  the  liberty  to  present  it  to  thee,  gentle  reader. 

In  a  little  chamber,  in  an  old  Dutch  mansion  in  the 
mborbs  of  Harlem,  one  evening  in  the  year   sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  an  elderly  man  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  finishing  a  picture,  which  represented  the  exte- 
rior of  a  monastery,  before  which  was  seen  a  huntsman, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse  and  a  falcon  with  its  hood 
and  bells  perched  upon  his  arm,  while  by  his  side  stood     have  expressed  your  design.    The  emaciated  and  length- 
a  monk  apparently  pointing  out  the  path  he  should  pur- 
sue.    The  old  painter  suddenly  stopped  in  his  occupation, 
and  falling  back  into  bis  chair,  as  from  extreme  exhaustion, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  melancholy  reflections. 
Philip  Wouverman,  for  that  was  tho  artist's  name,  bad 
spent  a  l«ng  and  virtuous  life  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  \ 
and  like  many  others,  had  met  with  only  neglect  and 
oppoaition.     He  now  felt  that  the  close  of  his  life  was 
ai  band,  and  almost  regarded  tho  picture  he  had  just 
finished,  as  the  last  that  should  ever  come  from  his  pencil. 
At  this  moment,  the  door  of  his  studio  opened,  and  his 
only  son,  Paul,  stood  before  him,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Brtissels,  whither  be  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
dispose  of  aome  of  hia  picturea. 


The  old  man  sighed  heavily,  and  giving  his  pallet  and 
pencils  to  his  son,  said,  "  Heaven's  will  be  done !" 

"  I  tried  every  where,"  continued  Paul,  "  to  dispose  of 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  was  continually  repulsed 
with  the  reply,  'that  modem  productions  are  of  little 
value.'" 

"Ah!"  said  Philip,  "if  my  pictures  had  home  the 
name  of  Bergham  or  Potter,  they  would  have  sold  to  six 
'  timea  the  advantage,"  and  he  let  his  head  drop  upon  hia 
breast. 

"  It  is  true,  my  father,  and  yet  many  who  are  first  rate 
oonnoiseurs  say  that  these  painters  knew  nothing  of  the 
structure  of  animals,  that  the  most  of  their  designs 
are  faulty  in  the  extreme,  while  they  hesitate  not  to 
assert,  that  yours  are  in  every  respect  superior— teeming' 
with  the  reality  of  life.  But  heed  not,  posterity  will 
certainly  render  you  justice." 

"  Posterity  I"  cried  Philip  bitteriy.  "  Think  you  that 
praise  will  make  me  sleep  more  softly  in  my  tomb  ?" 

Paul's  eye  fell  upon  the  picture  on  which  his  father  had 
been  occupied,  he  started  with  surprise,  exclaiming, 
"  What,  the  monastery  of  Brussels,  and  that  monk — it  is 
very  singular—"  and  he  stood  lost  in  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings. 

"  Why  this  astonishment,  my  son  7 "  inquired  old 
Wouverman,  "  does  it  not  please  you  7" 

"Yes,  my  father,  yes,  but  such  a  group  I  saw  last 
night  in  my  dream.  The  monk  that  you  have  there 
pourtrnyed,  is  the  exact  resemblance  to  one  with  whom 
in  my  sleep  I  held  converse." 

"  Indeed,"  aaid  Philip,  "  and  what  was  that  converse, 
Paul  7" 

"  He  bade  me  welcome  to  the  monastery  of  Brussels. 
I  had  come  even  as  that  hunter,  who  is  now  standing 
there,  to  renounce  the  world  and  take  the  rosary  and 
cowl." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  you  had,  my  son,  in  reality,  for  in 
this  world  there  is  nothing  but  sorrow  and  despair." 

"  That  monk,"  continued  Paul,  "  has  left  an  inefface- 
able remembrance  on  my  memory.     How  beautifully  you 


ened  features  of  a  penitent  without  sadness,  without  a 
trace  of  crime  or  of  repentance,  while  over  all  there 
reigns  a  calm  and  holy  tranquillity.  It  is  a  design,  my 
father,  enough  to  make  one  long  for  the  peace  that  there 
appears  to  be  found." 

'*  True,  very  true,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh,  "  and 
as  in  my  pilgrimage  through  life  I  have  found  neither 
happiness  nor  peace,  I  am  almostincIinH  to  throw  down 
the  pallet  and  the  pencils,  and  take  up  the  spade."  At 
these  words,  Philip  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
turned  away  from  the  presence  of  his  son. 

The  last  words  of  the  old  roan  went  keenly  to  the 
heart  of  young  Wouverman;  he  had  resolved  all  his  life 
to  become  a  pdnter,  and  the  despair  of  his  father,  was 
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at  a  fatal  preaentiipent  of  what  would  befal  him,  if  he  I <  rosy  cheeks,  and  hair  of  the  g1ow«of  ibe  golden  sunlight, 
followed  the  pursuit.  He  quitted  the  apartment,  and  Ij  and  who  regarded  the  words  of  the  syhil  with  an  expres- 
sion of  childish  curiosity,  hlended  with  that  of  inquietude. 
By  her  side,  a  younger  female  was  seated,  who  looked 
on  with  perfect  indifference.  The  taper,  which  reflected 
its  flame  brightly  upon  the  faces  of  the  young  maidens, 
was  almost  concealed  from  that  of  the  old  woman,  by  her 
placing  her  hand  above  her  eyes,  to  aid  her  in  the  de- 
cyphering  of  the  characters  in  her  magic  volume.  The 
contrast  was  most  singular.  It  was  like  the  frown  of 
night  opposed  to  the  smile  of  the  morning. 

Paul  paused  -  for  a-  moment  at  the  door,  and  con- 
templated the  scene  with  ravishment.  The  sound  of  his 
footsteps,  however,  had  attracted  their  notice.  They 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  looked  with  astonishment  at  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger.  The  young  painter  apologised 
for  his  abrupt  intrusion,  and  requested  the  liberty  to 
convey  to  his  sketch-book,  the  outlines  of  the  group 
which  they  had  presented  upon  his  entrance.  Tha 
request  was  couched  in  so  modest  and  earnest  a  manner, 
that  they  had  not  the  power  to  refuse.  In  an  instant  he 
drew  from  his  pocket,  his  tablets,  and  with  a  bold  and 
rapid  hand,  traced  the  picture.  He  had  hardly  com- 
pleted his  work,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  sorceress.  The  old  woman  mshed  to  the  window, 
and  beheld  several  officers,  who  had  come  from  an 
:  adjoining  tavern  in  a  moment  of  merriment,  to  consult 
her  upon  their  future  fates.  "  Lose  not  a  moment !" 
said  she,  ''here  are  strangers  coming,  you, must  not  be 
seen,  escape  by  this  passage,"  and  opening  a  small  door 
close  to  the  fire-place,  she  urged  their  departure.  Paul 
perceived  that  the  young  ladies  hesitated  as  if  from  alarm, 
and  offering'  them  his  protection,  tbey  at  once  quitted  tba 
apartment. 

Tbey  resided  in  an  ancient  gothic  mansion,  surrounded 
by  a  spacious  garden,  without  the  gates  of  Hariem.  km 
they  walked  along,  Paul  discovered  that  the  name  of  tba 
youngest,  was  Gelestine,  and  that  of  the  eldest.  Van  Dael. 
Having  arrived  at  their  dwelling,  they  took  a  respectful 
leave  of  the  young  painter,  thanking  him  most  cordially 
for  his  trouble.  In  the  course  of  their  walk,  Celestino 
I  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  heart  of  Paul.— 
The  innocence,  the  quiet  and  the  honest  frankness  which 
marked  her  conversation,  and  were  displayed  in  her 
countenance,  had  deeply  enamored  him.  He  made  every 
I  inquiry  in  the  neighborhood,  who  and  what  they  were, 
but  he  could  only  learn,  that  the  mansion  belonged  to  a 
rich  widow,  and  that  the  too  young  ladies  were,  deubtlese, 
her  children. 

Absorbed  in  his  feelings,  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
there  recounted  to  his  sister,  his  singular  adventure. 

"  Ah  1  Paul,  Paul,**  she  laughingly  ex(}laimed,  "  yoa 
are  in  love ;  you  had  better  go  to  old  Barbara  again,  and 
learn  your  futui^  fate,-— who  knows  but  a  wife  and  fartune 
are  in  waiting  for  you." 

The  young  painter  had  not  this  time  to  be  strongly 
importuned  to  visit  the  old  woman,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening,  he  was  found  seated  at  the  table  df  tha 
divineress,  who  demanded  of  him  his  age. 

"  Just  seventy-seven,"  said  he,  laughingly,  and  think- 
ing that  his  foolish  reply  would  annoy  the  old  sybil,'— >bu( 


hastened  to  unburden  his  sorrows  to  his  sister,  whom  he 
found  occupied  in  watering  some  favorite  plants,  which 
were  placed  in  vases  of  the  most  curious  workmanship. 
When  Paul  related  the  affliction  of  his  father,  the  young 
maiden  was  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

Paul,  and  Anna,  his  sister,  were  the  only  children  of 
old  Wouverman.  Their  mother  had  died  while  they  were 
very  young,  and  the  old  man  had  watched  over  them  with 
the  most  affectionate  fondness ;  supporting  and  educating 
them,  solely  by  the  productions  of  his  pencil.  They  felt 
deeply,  the  loneliness  of  their  situation.  Paul  was  still 
young,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  never 
acquired  any  profession  to  which  he  could  turn  for  sup- ; 
port.  A  strong  love  of  painting  had  taken  possession  of 
his  heart,  but  the  father  had  ever  strenuously  opposed 
it, — knowing,  from  a  life  of  melancholy  experience,  the 
uncertainty  of  an  artist's  calling. 

After  indulging  in  their  grief,  the  young  girl  said 
briskly  to  Paul,  ''An  idea  has  struck  me,  brother;  you 
must  go  to  old  Barbara,  who  lives  behind  the  church  of 
St.  Pierre." 

"  And  for  what 7"  asked  Paul,  "why  should  I  go  to 
that  old  witch  7" 

"  She  will  tell  yon  of  the  troubles  that  are  likely  to 
befal  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  them,  may  enable  us  perhaps, 
to  avert  them  in  some  degree." 

"  Folly  •"  cried  Paul,  "  folly !  none  but  fools  go  there." 

"  Yet  many  of  our  richest  and  greatest  people  visit  her," 
answered  Anna. 

"  That  is  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do  with 
their  money  and  their  time." 

*'  For  my  sake,  Paul,"  said  Anna,  supplicating,  and 
hanging  round  the  neck  of  her  brother.  "  For  my  sake, 
see  her.     I  would  willingly  accompany  you,  but—" 

"  Well,  well,  IMIgo,"  cried  Paul,  "  I  see  that  you  wish 
me  to  satisfy  some  curiosity ;  I  shall  see  her,  and  make 
her  render  me  a  particular  account." 

Paul  repaired  that  same  night  to  the  house  of  the 
sybil, — a  confused  feeling  gave  to  him  a  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  her  divinations,  celebrated  as  they  then  were 
through  all  Harlem. 

The  old  woman  resided  in  a  little  hut,  of  most  wretched 
appearance,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  but,  though 
miserable  in  its  outward  aspect,  within  was  to  be  found, 
every  comfort  which  the  bounty  of  the  credulous  had 
lavished  in  return  for  her  art.  As  the  young  painter 
entered  the  house,  he  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
moat  singular  group  of  persons;  around  a  table,  on 
which  was  burning  a  tall  wax  taper,  three  persons  were 
ieated.  One  of  them,  was  the  old  sybil  herself;  her 
brown  and  haggard  features,  over  which  was  stragglibg 
her  scanty  and  grizzly  hair,  with  her  deep  sunken  and 
almost  lustreless  eyes,  gave  to  her  the  aspect  of  a  spectre 
escaped  from  the  tomb.  She  held  before  her  in  her  bony 
hand,  a  book,  in  which  were  all  kinds  of  magic  characters 
and  figures,  which  she  was  busy  in  arranging  in  particu- 
lar positions,  as  illustrative  of  the  divination  she  was  then 
muttering  to  another  of  the  group«  a  young  lady,  who 
appeared  in  the  ripeness  of  youth,  with  deep  blue  eyas, 
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the  moved  not  a  feature,  whilci  opening  her  volume  at ''  and  you  know,  my  good  Paul,  that  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
page  Beveoty-toTen,  she  presented  it  to  Paul,  who  beheld     to  which  I  lay  no  pretensions.' 


ft 


with  »urpri«e,  the  figure  of  a  Carthusian  friar,  who  held 
in  his  hand  a  spade,  and  moumruUy  regarded  anew-made 
grave. 

**  You  mean  from  this  dress,  I  conjecture,  that  I  shall 
finish  my  days  in  the  character  of  a  monk  7'*  remarked 
Paul,  after  a  short  silence. 

The  costume  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair," 


« 


"  And  who  is  this  young  lady, — who  are  her  parents  T'' 
**  I  know  not  what  step  they  claim  in  the  genpological 

tree,"  replied  Frank.     "She  is  named  Celestine,  and 

dwells  with  Dame  Van  Ryn,  who  is  her  aunt,  I  believe. 

She  is  a  charming  creature,  and  I  Idve  her  with  all  mj 

heart  and  soul.*' 

"  And  how  have  you  consented  to  be  separated  from 


replied  the   sybil — "  but,  you  shall  die  in  peace  and  ,  her  so  easily,  if  you  really  love  her  so  sincerely  ^" 


solitude,  separated  from  the  world  and  its  woes." 

Paul,  who  had  relapsed  into  profound  thought,  had  his 
attention  recalled,  by  the  prophetess  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  wand,  and  pointing  to  a  picture,  which 
hong  behind  him,  and  which  represented  the  figure  of  j 
the  young  woman  who  had  so  strongly  impressed  his 
heart. 
"  Ah .'"  cried  Paul,  "  is  it  possible,  can  it  be—" 
**  Yes,"  said  she,  interrupting  him,  "  it  is  the  image  of 


**  I  love  as  an  artist  all  that  is  beautiful,  either  for  its 
form  or  for  its  color;  but,  I  am  only  enamored  of  ona 
person,"  answered  Frank. 

"  And  that  person  lives  in  Harlem?"  asked  Paul, 
with  anxiety. 

**  It  is  your  sister,  Anna,"  replied  Frank,  **  and  if  your 
father  will  give  his  consent,  I  hope  to  obtain  her  hand." 

Paul  encouraged  his  friend  in  his  design,  because  he 
thought  that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  would  sooihe  the 


the  young  lady  that  you  saw  yesterday,  but  you  will  never    melancholy  feelings  of  his  father.     The  following  day, 

'  Frank  conducted  Paul  to  Celestioe,  and  the  agreeable 
I  lessons  commenced. 

I  The  brothers,  Cornelius  and  Jean  De  Witt,  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  kingdom,  on  account 
of  their  profound  wisdom,  extensive  knowledge,  indefati- 
gable activity,  and  a  strong  love  of  country ;  but,  which 
was  not,  nevertheless,  free  of  ambition.  During  many 
years,  the  destinies  of  Holland  and  those  of  a  part  of 
Europe,  were  in  their  hands.  Strongly  opposed  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Siadtholder,  and  the  pretensiona 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  they  gave  full  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  states,  and  destroyed,  also,  the  poli- 
tical equality  of  the  united  provinces. 

Jean  De  Witt,  had  recognised  the  true  interests  of 
France,  and  had  founded  on  these  views,  a  project  oC 
alliance  with  that  Monarch.  But  he  knew  not  the 
personal  character  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  declared  war 
against  the  republic,  to  the  detriment  of  the  prosperity 
of  his  kingdom;  and  ruined,  also,  the  party  of  De  Witt,, 
who  was  not  prepared  for  a  si milar  strugg le.  The  alarm- 
ing progress  of-  tbe  French  army,  backed  by  the  soldiera 
of  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  forced  the  Hollanders  to  plac* 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and 
soon  the  magistrates  were  compelled  by  the  people,  to 
accept  of  the  Stadtholder;  and  this  was  the  time  when 
Cornelius,  fearing  the  fall  of  his  house,  conveyed  hie 
daughter,  Celestine,  to  Harlem.  In  vain  did  the  friends 
of  the  two  brothers  beseech  them  to  yield  to  rho  force  of 
things.     In  vain  did  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  knew 


come  together,— each  step  that  you  take  to  approach  her, 
will  only  separate  you  farther,  and  farther  from  her." 

"  And  who  ia  this  young  lady  ?"  demanded  Paul,  at 
tbe  same  the  time,  placin|^  a  piece  of  gold  in  the  hand  of 
the  old  woman. 

"  I  ahall  speak  tbe  truth,"  she  replied.  **  You  have 
heard,  without  doubt,  of  the  rich  and  wise  politician, 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  brother  of  the  cclebraied  Jean  De 
Witt?" 

**  Yes,  yes ;"  cried  tbe  young  man,  with  impatience. 

"Then  you  know  that  the  two  brothers  are  sworn 
enemies  to  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  they  support 
the  cause  of  the  Sudtholdcr  f " 

"  Every  child  at  school  knows  this;"  cried  Paul,  with 
increased  impatience. 

"  Be  not  so  hasty,  Barbara  lea^'es  no  step  untrodden  in 
her  recital;"  she  continued.  "Ah!"  and  she  sighed 
hearily  as  she  proceeded,  and  lifted  up  her  withered 
hands ; — "  As  long  as  the  river  is  smooth,  wo  sport  gaily 
upon  its  surface,  and  dream  not  of  the  danger  that  lurks 
beneath.  The  two  brothers  go  on  thus,  smoothly  de- 
ceiving, but  the  younger,  has  already  received  some 
scratches,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has  brought 
hither  his  daughtera  from  Dordrecht,  'till  the  evils  that 
now  threaten,  have  passed  from  his  innocent  children." 

Paul  guessed   the  rest,   and  suddenly  quitting  the 
presence  of  the  prophetess,  repaired   to  the  house  of  i 
CeJesiine.     As  he  approached  the  mansion,  a  light  was  ; 
sending  its  beams  from  a  litttle  window,  and  illuming ! 


the  court-yard.     Suddenly  , the  door  was  seen  to  open, !;  their  capacity,  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 


and  the  figure  of  a  man  came  forth.  A  feeling  of  jealousy 
took  posseuion  of  the  heart  of  Paul — he  approached  the 
stran^fer,  and  to  his  surprise,  recognised  him  to  be  his 
firiend,  Frank,  a  flower  painter. 

"  It  is  most  fortunate  that  I  find  you,"  exclaimed 
Ftank,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand.  "  Will  you 
consent  to  take  a  pupil  7" 

"  A  pupil?"  said  Paul,  astonished. 

"  She  resides  hard  by — nay,  in  this  very  house ;"  re- 
plied Frank.     "  I  have  taught  her  up  to  this  day  to  paint 


But  the  brothers  were  so  immoveable,  and  so  inaccesible 
I  to  fear,  that  they  continued  in  their  resolution,  although 
the  very  earth  trembled  beneath  their  feet.  For  Celes- 
tine, she  knew  that  Holland  was  divided  into  parties,  but 
she  was  ignorant  that  her  father  and  her  uncle  had  to 
struggle  against  powerful  and  deadly  adversaries.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  happy,  strong,  and 
venerated;  and  she  could  not  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
success.  There  were  also  in  her  a  pious  confidence  and 
an  angelic  purity,  that  rendered  her  a  stranger  to  the 


flowers,  but  she  wishes  now  to  paint  the  human  figure,    conflict  of  the  passions,  and  made  her  look  upon  the* 
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bloody  pages  of  history,  not  as  the  eflects  of  human  wil),  ^ 
but  the  inevitable  jud/^ment  of  Heaven.  Her  days 
flowed  on  quietly  with  her  occupations,  and  at  the  same 
time,  she  made  great  progress  under  her  young  master, 
the  artiBt. 

Old  Wouverman  had  received  with  joy  the  demand  of 
Frank  for  bis  daughter's  hand,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think, 
that  he  would  not  leave  her  behind  him  unprotected. 
But  he  lamented,  above  all  things,  that  his  son-in>Iaw 
was  an  artist;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  said, 
that  be  would  rather  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  | 
mason,  or  a  carpenter,  than  to  a  son  of  the  pallet  and  the 
pencil.  Frank  endeavored  to  console  him,  by  telling  | 
him,  that  he  had  already  amassed  considerable  property 
in  fallowing  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  in  making 
pictures  of  flowers  for  the  amateurs,  in  tulips  and  I 
ranunculis. 

"  I  Have  nothing  to  say  against  such  taste,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "  A  good  taste  is  very  rare,  especially : 
among  rich  amateurs,  and  the  possessors  of  collections,  i 
I  have  always  suffered  much  in  behuldine:  any  of  my  | 
pictures  falling  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  regarded  I 
them  only  as  household  movoahles,  to  ornament  their 
dwellings,  or  as  the  means  to  allow  them  to  repeat  their 
hackneyed  phrases  about  color,  distribution  of  tints,  and 
lights  and  shades.  It  is  an  artist  alone,  who  is  able 
to  judge  of  these  things." 

It  was  by  such  discourse,  that  old  Wouverman  sought 
to  stir  up  and  keep  alive  his  afllicted  spirits.  At  last  the 
wedding  was  celebrated,  with  a  tranquil  and  modest  hap- 
piness. 

Philip  called  up  the  joyous  days  of  his  youth,  and  put 
on  an  appearance  of  gaiety ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  young 
couple  had  retired,  he  relapsed  into  hia  former  gravity, 
and  calling  Paul,  to  him,  said: — ''The  sun  of  my  life, 
has  shed  its  last  rays  to-day^t  is  now  sinking  in  the 
midst  of  clouds.  Yes,  my  son,  I  feel  that  my  end  is  fast 
approaching.  Be  thou,  therefore,  a  man,  and  follow  my 
counsel.  When  I  am  dead,  carry  this  letter — it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  friend  of  my  youth,  Curnelius  De  Witt,  at 
Dordrecht." 

"  What !  is  he  the  friend  of  your  youth  7"  demanded 
Paul,  completely  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Master  Philip,  "  we  loved  each 
other  as  brothers— but  rich  and  great,  since  he  has  now 
grown,  I  have  never  sought  to  renew  his  friendship,  or 
to  place  myself  before  him  as  a  bepgar.  Ha  will,  I  am 
iure,  receive  the  son  of  his  dead  friend  kindly.  Thou 
art  well  versed  in  mathematics,  and  ha  will  be  able  to 
employ  you  in  the  aflairs  of  his  office.  Follow  not,  my 
son,  the  thorny  path  of  the  arts,  which  will  make  thee, 
like  thy  father,  a  victim  to  glorious  uncertainty.  Paul 
had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  his  father's  counsel — he 
was  affected  to  tears — and  falling  upon  his  knees,  said, 
"Bless  me,  my  father!" 

The  old  man  extended  his  hands,  and  placing  them 
upon  his  head,  said,  "  May  the  peace,  which  in  vain  I 
have  sought  to  6nd,  accompany  and  follow  you  to  the  end 
of  your  life."  Paul  fervently  kissed  the  hands  of  his 
father,  and  retired  to  rest;  where,  for  a  long  lime,  sleep 
refused  to  close  his  eyes.    An  hour  after  midoight,  he 


awoke  in  terror  from  his  repose,  for  it  seemed  as  if  soma 
one  had  called  him  by  name.  He  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
running  to  the  neighboring  chamber  of  bis  father- 
found  him  dead  in  his  chair.  The  light,  which  was  on 
the  table  by  his  side,  had  burned  to  the  very  socket,  and 
the  chamber  was  filled  with  a  thick  smoke,  from  th« 
remains  of  burned  paper.  Master  Philip,  an  hoar  beforo 
he  died,  had  thrown  within  the  chimney,  the  designs 
of  his  portfolio,  and  consigned  all  to  the  flames,  so  that 
his  son  might  not  be  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
them,  if  ha  persisted  in  following  the  unhappy  trade  of 
an  artist. 

The  body  of  old  Wouverman  was  buried  without  pomp 
or  parade,  according  to  his  desire. 

The  following  day,  Paul  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Dordrecht,  for  the  will  of  his  dying  father  was  sacred  to 
him.  He  took  his  leave  of  Celestino  for  some  time, 
without  naming  to  her  Dordrecht  and  his  purpose,  wish- 
ing not  to  awaken  in  her,  melancholy  remembrances. 
He  arrived  that  night,  and  passing  along  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  was  suddenly  stopped,  by 
receiving  a  friendly  stroke  upon  the  shoulder.  "  You  are 
welcome  to  Dordrecht,"  said  the  stranger,  who  was  a 
little  man,  with  one  of  the  happiest  faces  and  figures 
that  Paul  had  ever  witnessed.  "  I  see,"  continued  he, 
"  that  it  is  necessary  to  refresh  your  memory — I  left 
Harlem  four  years  ago.  I  was  acquainted  with  your 
father,  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  but  after  such  a  length 
of  time,  my  costume  and  my  features  are  wonderfully 
changed.  During  my  residence  there,  I  was  only  the 
dauber  Van  Aelst,  now  I  am  called  Mynheer,  and  receive 
OB  all  sides  great  homage." 

Paul  remembered  something  of  tbe  painter,  and  ex- 
tended to  him  bis  hand. 

"How  is  your  father?"  asked  Van  Aelst.  Paul 
recounted  to  him  in  a  few  words,  the  death  of  tlie  old 
man,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 

**  So,  he  is  dead  ?  Jiequiescal  in  pace  /"  cried  Van 
Aelst.  "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  also  a  great  artist,— 
his  history  pieces,  his  battle  gems,  his  landscapes,  will  be 
admired,  T  believe,  even  more  than  my  dead  birds.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  thought  vain,  but  the  wings  of  my 
birds  seem  almost  as  if  inclined  to  fly;  I  say  this 
to  you,  because  I  know  you  are  a  lover  of  the  arts.  Where 
do  you  propose  to  lodge  7" 

"  I  am  seeking  for  a  hotel,"  said  the  young  man. 

*•  Is  that  all,  my  friend  Paul  7  That  is  your  name,  is  it 
not?  You  shall  live  at  my  house,  where  you  shall  find 
everything  to  your  comfort.  You  must  see  my  wife,  by 
the  way,"  added  he,  "she  is  not  pretty,  but  she  is  a  good 
creature,  and  of  excellent  taste  and  sense.  She  gave  me 
her  hand  with  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins, 
and  all  this,  only  because  I  took  a  strong  interest  in  the 
death  of  her  parrot,  and  of  which  I  made  a  most  striking 
likeness." 

At  his  table.  Van  Aelst  appeared  even  more  joyout 
and  cordial.  The  young  painter  opened  to  him  his  heart, 
and  told  him  of  the  singular  nature  of  the  letter  which 
he  had  brought  for  De  Witt.  "  You  have  a  bad  recom^ 
mendation  in  your  pocket,"  said  Van  Aelst. 
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"Wherefore T"  asked  Paul. 

**  He  was  arrested  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  at  the 
break  of  day,  he  will  be  taken  to  the  Hague." 

"Arrested!  and  wherefore?"  exclaimed  young  Won- 
verman,  struck  with  astonishment. 

"Because  it  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  poison  the 
Prince  of  Orang«." 

**  It  is  not  possible— it  is  a  foal  calumny !"  exclaimed 
Paul,  a  deadly  paleness  coming  over  his  features. 

"I  believe  so,  myself,"  replied  the  Dutchman.  "The 
accuser  of  Cornelius  De  Witt,  is  a  doctor,  named 
Tkhelaar,  who  is  thought  to  be  a  creature  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange— but  if  he's  proved  guilty—" 

"What then?"  asked  Paul,  with  impatience. 

"Why  then,  he  will  receive  the  death  of  a  traitor." 

"  In  the  namerof  Heaven,  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can 
be  stained  with  such  a  crime." 

"It  is  a  doubtful  case,  however,"  said  Van  Aelst. 
"  but  come,  you  have  endeavored  to  fulfil  your  father's 
request.  You  have  nothing  now  to  hope  for  from  Cor^ 
nelios  De  Witt, — you  must  devote  yourself  to  the  art, 
and  be  the  founder  of  your  own  fortune." 

Paul  bowed  his  head  and  sighed  heavily,  when  he 
thought  of  poor  Celesiinp,  who  suspected  nothing  of  the 
horrible  situation  of  her  father.  "  Will  they  permit  me 
to  speak  to  the  unhappy  De  WittT"  demanded  Paul, 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  If  you  are  anxious  to  be  considered  as  an  aecomplioe, 
and  would  like  to  wear  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs." 

Paul,  at  this  intelligence,  was  overeome  with  grief  and 
melancholy,  while  his  host  tried  many  ways  todivert  him. 

At  length.  Van  Aelst  said,  "  Come,  Paul,  I  shall 
show  you  the  parrot  tbat  made  my  fortune,  and  won  roe 
a  wife."  At  these  words,  he  conducted  him  into  a 
beautiful  cabinet,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
paintings.  They  represented  dead  pheasants,  heath- 
cocks,  and  birds  of  all  kinds ;  amongst  which,  the  poi^ 
trait  of  the  parrot  occupied  a  particular  place  of  honor. 
At  the  sight  of  these  pictures,  the  love  of  young  Wouver- 
man  for  the  art,  revived.  He  was  surprised  at  the  strong 
rssembiance  to  nature,  and  would  never  have  wearied  in 
admiring  the  beautiful  plumage  so  strikingly  pourtrayed 
by  the  ingenious  pencil  of  Van  Aelst. 

The  painter  felt  flattered  at  the  encomiums  young 
Wouverman  bestowod  so  warmly  upon  his  works^-and 
drawing  himself  erect,  with  a  self-satisfied  importance, 
s  aid : — 

"  You  have  taste,  Paul — ^yoa  have  true  taste — ^you  will 
be  a  great  man  yet — ^you  see  everything  correctly.  Would 
you  believe  it,  I  have  sometimes  the  mortification  to 
behoki  my  partridges  and  my  pheasants  placed  in  the 
galleries,  between  Potter  and  B(>rgham,  nay,  even  under 
a  holy  family  of  Francis  Floris,  or  Denis  Calvert"— and 
need  I  say,  how  much  it  has  annoyed  me  to  see  my  birds 
in  the  midst  of  these  smoked  and  withered  looking  old 
angels  and  nrgins.  It  is  then  that  I  see  the  ridiculous 
and  the  sublime,  and  fear  that  I  am  condemned  to  pei^ 
petual  obscurity." 

The  next  day,  Paul  quitted  this  honest  man  and 
retonied  to  his  sister.     On  his  arrival,  he  found  waiting 


for  him,  the  following  letter,  which  fortunately,  had  arri 
ved  but  a  few  moments  before  his  reaching  Harlem:-^ 
"It  is  necessary  that  I  repair  immediately  to  the 
Hague,  to  see  my  unhappy  father.  I  entreat  of  you,  as 
the  man  most  dear  to  me,  to  accompany  me.  With  you 
I  shall  have  less  to  fear,  and  God  will  reward  you,  for  so 
doing  to  an  unhappy  daughter.  If  you  refuse  to  obey 
my  prayer,  I  shall  go  alone,  committing  myself  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven." 

Paul  hesitated  not.  He  repaired  immediately  to 
CeleHtine.  The  carriage  was  alr<»ady  waiting,  and  at 
once  they  entered  it.  In  vain  did  Paul  endeavor  to  con- 
sole her, — hut,  during  the  whole  journey,  she  was  only  able 
to  articulate  a  few  words,  and  manifest  her  silent  thanks, 
by  a  firm  pressure  of  the  hand  of  Paul.  Arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  Hague,  she  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
the  carriage  to  the  house  of  her  uncle,  and  be^jged  her 
young  protector,  without  delay,  to  accompany  her  to  the 
prison  of  her  father. 

They  had  only  proceeded  a  few  steps,  when  a  distant, 
sullen  sound,  broke  upon  their  ear.  Nt>arer,  and  nearer 
it  came,  'tilf  at  last  an  immense  multitude  was  seen  in 
the  distance,  heaving  to  and  fro,  like  the  billows  of  the 
ocean,  around  the  prison  where  De  Witt  was  confined. 
Celestine  shuddered — her  knees  trembled  beneath  her— 
she  had  hardly  the  power  to  retain  her  hold  of  the  hand 
of  Paul.  She  was  struck  with  a  fatal  presentiment,  and 
wished  to  leave  the  place ;  but  her  desire  was  useless, 
en  every  side,  they  were  surrounded  by  accumulating 
masses  of  inbabitanu,  and  with  the  torrent  of  the  crowd, 
were  home  on,  'till  they  stood  before  the  prisoiK  of  the 
Hague. 

"  No,  no  r'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from 
the  dreadful  feeling  that  had  taken  possession  ef  her 
heart,  and  pointed  her  finger  to  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
upon  the  top  of  which,  a  horrible  spectacle  was  presented. 
The  red  blaze  of  innumerable  torches  revealed  to  view, 
a  throng  of  hideous  persons,  clothed  in  rags,  their  dark 
and  ferocious  features  were  lighted  up  with  a  savage  joy, 
while  in  all  parts  was  vociferated  the  name  of  De  Witt. 
Suddenly,  the  crowd  parted  with  a  simultaneous  burst  of 
horror.  Two  pale,  mutilated,  and  slashed  figures,  were, 
from  the  centre  of  the  throng  that  stood  upon  the  prison 
walls,  hoisted  up  by  cords,  and  suspended  frem  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  window.  They  were  the  bodies  of 
the  two  unhappy  brothers,  Cornelius  and  Jean  De  Witt. 
The  blood  of -Colestine  grew  chill— -her  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  she  stood  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  cold— the 
quivering  of  her  pale  lip,  alone  told  that  life  was  still 
within  her. 

A  man,  covered  with  rags  and  blood,  came  leaping 
and  shouting,  "  Who  will  buy  the  fingers  of  the  traitor 
Jean  De  Witt?  They  are  the  same  with  which  he  signed 
the  banishment  of  the  Stadtholder.  I  will  sell  them  for 
thirty  stubers." 

Another,  and  a  more  horrid  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Here 
is  the  hand  of  the  traitor,  entire.  I  will  sell  it  for  twenty 
stubers,"  and  he  displayed  the  bloody  member  before  the 
eyas  of  Celestine,  which  seemed  to  crave,  as  it  were,  a 
reward  for  its  murderer. 
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Celestine  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  upon  the 

fround-^her  heart  was  broken. 

•  ••••• 

Paul  retired  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Brussels, 
and  became  a  brother  of  that  order — thereby,  verifying 
the  vision  presented  to  him  in  his  dream,  connected  with 
the  singular  coincidence  of  his  father's  picture,  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  old  sybil.  Above  the  high  altar,  is 
•tiU  pointed  out  to  the  visitor,  a  beautiful  Madonna, 
which,  tradition  says,  bears  the  features  of  Celestine,  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Cornelius  De  Witt. 


THE    HOLY    LAND. 

BY  H.   T     TUCKXRMAV. 

Trrouok  the  warm  noontide,  I  hate  roamed 
Where  Caesar's  palace-ruins  lie. 
And  in  the  Forum's  lonely  waste^ 
Oft  listened  to  the  night-wind's  sigh. 

I've  traced  the  moss*lines  on  the  walls 
That  Venice  conjured  from  the  sea. 
And  seen  the  Colosseum's  dust 
Before  the  breeae  of  autumn  flee. 

Along  Pompeii's  lava-street, 
With  curious  eye,  I've  wandered  lone. 
And  marked  Segesta's  temple-floor 
With  the  rank  weeds  o(  ages  gruwa. 

I've  clambered  Etna's  hoary  brow, 

And  sought  the  wild  Campagna's  gloom, 

I've  hailed  Geneva's  azure  tide, 

And  snatched  a  woed  from  Virgil's  tomb. 

Why  all  unsated  yeamt  my  heart 
To  seek  once  more,  a  Pilgrim  shrine  7 
One  otlier  land  I  would  explore,— 
The  sacred  fields  of  Palestine. 

Oh,  for  a  glance  at  those  wild  hills. 
That  round  Jerusalem  arise.' 
And  one  sweet  evening  by  the  lake 
That  gleams  beneath  Judea's  skies ! 

How  anthem-like  the  wind  must  sound 
In  meadows  of  the  Holy  Land, 
How  musical  the  ripples  break  . 
Upon  the  Jordan's  moonlit  strand ! 

Behold  the  dew,  lik«  ingels'  tears. 
Upon  each  thorn  is  gleaming  now, 
Blest  emblems  of  the  crown  of  love 
There  woven  for  the  Sufferer's  brow. 

Who  do(>!S  not  sigh  to  enter  Nain, 
Or  in  Capernaum  to  dwell ; 
Inhale  the  breeze  from  Galilee, 
And  rest  beside  Samaria's  well  ? 


Who  would  not  stand  beneath  the  spot 
Where  Bethlehem's  stariu  vigil  kept? 
List  to  the  plash  of  Siloa's  pool, 
And  kiss  the  ground  where  Jesua  wept  f 

Gethsemane  who  would  not  seek. 
And  pluck  a  lily  by  the  way? 
Through  Bethany  devoutly  walk, 
And  OB  the  Mount  of  Olives  pray  f 

How  dear  were  one  repentant  night 
Where  Mary's  tears  of  love  were  shed ! 
How  blest  beside  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
One  hour's  communion  writh  the  dead! 

What  solemn  joy  to  stand  alone 
On  Calvary^s  celestial  height ! 
Or  kneel  upon  the  mountain-slope 
Once  radiant  with  supernal  light ! 

I  cannot  throw  my  staff  aside, 
Nor  wholly  quell  the  hope  divine, 
That  one  delight  awaits  me  yet,— 
A  pilgrimage  to  Palestine. 


LINES. 


BT   LTDXl.  H.   SIGOURNIT. 


**  Father,  forgive  ihsm :  they  know  not  what  they  do.**— 

XttlM,  jjuiUamd  zjuciv. 

"  Thet  know  not  what  they  do," — who  stray 

In  pathv  of  guilt  and  woe, —  ^ 

And  heedless  shun  the  narrow  way 

Where  Christ  commands  to  go,— 
Who  to  the  vanities  of  time, 

Which  like  the  shadows  fly. 
Debase  the  energies  sublime. 

Of  tliat  which  cannot  die. 

i 

"  They  know  not  what  they  do,"— who  spurn 

The  Holy  Spirit's  breath. 
Which  warns  them  in  iu  love,  to  turn 

From  everlasting  death,- 
Who  from  their  guardian  angel's  care 

With  heedless  haste  have  fled, 
Nor  arm  wiih  penitence  and  prayer 

Against  the  day  of  dread.— 

*'  -Ffl/ik^r,/org»pc."— Our  countless  sins 

Stand  forth  in  dark  array,— 
Yet  for  thy  boundless  mercy^s  sake 

Turn  not  thy  face  away,— 
But  by  our  dear  Redeemer's  prayer, 

Breath'd  forth  in  mortal  pain, 
Grant,  while  our  lips  its  language  bear, 

Our  souls  its  grace  may  gain. 
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A  MOTHER'S  LAST  PRAYER. 

BT  ANN   9.   8TXPHINS. 

**  First  our  flowera  die — and  tk«n 

Our  hope*,  and  than  our  fearf— and  whan 

These  are  dead  tha  debt  is  due. 

Dual  claima  dust — and  we  die  too." 

I  WAS  very  youag ,  •cfticeJy  beyood  the  verge  of  infancy, 
the  last  and  moat  helpless  of  threa  little  girls  who  were 
gathered  around  my  poor  mother's  death»bed.     When  I 
look  on  the  chain  of  my  varied  exij>teno»^that  woof  of 
gold  and  iron  woven  so  strangely  together-Hhe  remem- 
brance of  that  young  being  who  perished  so  early  and  so 
gently  from  the  bosom  of  her  family,  forms  the  first  sad 
link  which  ever  gives  forth  a  thrill  of  funereal  music 
when  my  heart  turns  to  it— music  which  becomes  more 
deep-toned  and  solemn  as  that  chain  is  strengthened  by 
thought,  and  bound  together  by  the  events  of  soceessSve 
years.     The  first  human  being  that  I  can  remember,  was 
my  invalid  mother,  moving  languidly  about  her  home, 
with  the  paleness  of  disease  sitting  on  her  beautiful 
features,  and  a  deep  crimson  spot  burning  with  painful 
brightness  in  either  cheek.     1  remember  that  her  step 
became  unateady,  and  her  voice  fainter  and  more  gentle, 
day  by  day,  'till,  at  last,  she  sunk  to  her  bed,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  witness  her  spirit  go  forth  to  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.     They  took  me  to  her  couch,  and 
told  me  to  look  upon  my  mother  before  she  died.    Their 
wards  had  no  meaning  to  me  then,  but  the  whisper  in 
which  they  were  spoken  thrilled  painfully  through  my 
infant  heart,  and  I  felt  that  something  very  terrible 
was  about  to  happen.     Pale,  troubled  faces  were  around 
diat  death-pillow— stem  men,  with  sad,  heavy  eyes- 
women  overwhelmed  with  tears  and  sympathy,  and 
children,  that  huddled  together  shuddering  and  weeping, 
they  knew  not  wherefore.     Filled  with  wonder  and  awe, 
I  crept  to  my  mother,  and  burying  my  brow  in  the  mass 
of  rich  brown  hair  that  floated  over  her  pillow,  heavy 
with  the  damp  of  death,  but  still  lustrous  in  spite  of 
disease,  I  trembled  and  sobbed  without  Imowing  why,  save 
that  all  around  me  was  full  of  grief  and  lamentation. 
She  murmured,  and  placed  her  pale  hand  on  my  head. 
My  little  heart  swelled,  but  I  lay  motiofaless  and  filled 
with  awe.     Her  lips  moved,  and  a  voice,  tremulous  and 
very  low,  came  faintly  over  them.     Those  words,  broken 
and  sweet  as  they  were,  leti  the  first  dear  impression 
that  ever  remained  on  my  memory-^''  Lead  her  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  her  from  evil."    This  was  my 
mother's  last  prayer!  in  that  imperfect  sentence,  her 
gentle  voice  went  out  for  ever.    Yoting  as  I  was,  that 
prayer  had  entered  my  heart  with  a  solemn  strength.     I 
raised  my  head  from  its  beautiful  resting-place,  and  gazed 
awe-stricken  upon  the  face  of  my  mother.    Ob ,  how  an 
hour  had  changed  it!     The  crimson  flush  was  quenched 
on  her  cheeks,  a  moisture  lay  upon  her  forehead,  and 
the  grey,  mysterious  shadows  of  death  were  stealing 
over  each  thin  feature,  yet  her  lips  still  moved,  and  her 
deep  blue  eyes  were  bent  on  me,  soreharged  with  spiri- 
tual brightness,  as  if  they  would  have  left  one  of  their 
vivid,  unearthly  rays,  as  the  seal  of  her  death-bed  cove- 
nant.   Slowly  a»  the  sunbeam's  pale  at  nightfall  from 
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the  leaves  of  a  flower,  went  out  the  star-like  fire  of  those 
eyes ;  a  mist  came  over  them,  softly  as  the  dews  might 
fall  upon  that  flower,  and  she  was  dead.  Kven  then,  I 
knew  not  the  meaning  uf  the  solemn  change  I  had  wit- 
nessed, but  when  they  bore  me  forth  from  my  mother's 
death-bed,  my  heart  was  filljed  with  fear  and  misgiving. 

All  were  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  their  own 
sorrow,  and  I  was  permitted  to  wander  around  my  deso> 
lated  home  unchecked  and  forgotten.  I  stood  wonder- 
ing by  as  they  shrouded  my  mother,  and  smoothed  the 
long  hair  over  her  pale  forehead.  Silently  I  watched 
them  spread  the  winding-sheet,  and  fold  those  small 
pale  hands  over  her  bosom,  but  when  they  closed  the 
blinds,  and  went  forth,  my  little  heart  swelled  with  a 
sense  of  unkind  ness  in  shutting  out  the  sunshine,  and  the 
sweet  summer  air  wiiich  had  so  often  called  a  smile  to 
her  pale  lips,  when  it  came  to  her  bed,  fragrant  from  the 
rose-thickets  and  the  white  clover  field,  which  lay  beneath 
the  windows  they  had  so  cruelly  darkened.  The  gloom 
of  that  death-chamber  jnade  me  vexy  sorrowful,  but  I 
went  to  the  bed,  turaed  down  the  linen,  and  laid  my 
hand  caressingly  on  the  pale  face  which  lay  so  white  and 
motionless  in  the  dim  light.  It  was  cold  as  ice.  X 
drew  back  affrighted,  and  stealing  from  the  room,  sat 
down  alone,  wondering  and  full  of  dread. 

They  buried  her  beneath  a  lofty  tree  on  the  high  bank 
of  a  river.  A  waterfall  raises  its  eteraal  anthem  nearly, 
and  the  sunset  flings  its  last  golden  shadows  among  the 
long  £1^**  (hn^  shelters  her.  I  remember  it  all— 'the 
grave  with  its  newly-broken  sod-~the  coffin  placed  on 
the  brink.  The  clergyman,  with  his  black  surplice 
sweeping  the  earth,  and  the  concourse  of  neighbors  gath- 
ered round  that  grave,  each  lifbing  his  hat  reverently  as 
the  solemn  hymn  swelled  on  the  air,  answered  by  the 
lofty  anthem  surging  up  from  the  waterfall,  and  the 
breeze  rustling  through  the  dense  boughs  of  that  gloomy 
tree.  Then  came  the  grating  of  the  coffin  as  it  was 
lowered  into  its  narrow  bed,  the  dull,  hollow  sound  of 
falling  earth,  and  those  most  solemn  words  of  "  dust  to 
dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes."  With  mournful  distinctness 
were  all  these  things  impressed  on  my  young  mind,  but 
my  mother's  last  prayer  is  written  more  forcibly  than  all 
in  characters  that  but  deepen  with  maturity.  It  has 
lingered  about  my  heart  a  blessing  and  a  safeguard, 
pervading  it  with  a  music  that  cannot  die.  Many  times, 
when  the  heedlessness  of  youth  would  have  led  me  into 
error,  has  that  sweet  voice,  now  hushed  for  ever,  inter- 
mingled with  my  thoughts,  and,  like  the  rosy  links  of  a 
fairy  chain,  drawn  mn  from  my  purpose.  Of^,  when  my 
brow  has  been  wreathed  with  flowers  for  the  festival, 
when  my  cheek  has  been  flushed,  and  my  eyes  have 
sparkled  with  anticipated  pleasure,  have  I  caught  the 
reflection  of  those  eyes  in  the  mirror,  and  thought  of  the 
look  which  rested  upon  me  when  my  mother  died — that 
broken  supplication  to  Heaven  has  come  back  to  my 
memory,  the  clustering  roses  have  been  ton  from  my 
head ;  sad  and  gentle  memories  have  drank  the  unnatu- 
ral glow  from  my  cheeks,  and  my  thoughts  have  been 
carried  back  to  my  lost  parent,  and  from  her,  up  to  the 
Heaven  she  inhabits.  The  festival  and  all  its  attrac- 
tions, have  been  lost  in  gentle  reflections,  and  I  have 
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been  "delivered  from  temptation."  Again,  when  the 
sparkling  wine-cup  has  almost  bathed  my  lips,  amid 
merriment  and  smiles  and  music,  has  the  last  sad  prayer 
of  my  mother  seemed  to  mingle  with  its  ruby  contents, 
and  I  have  put  away  the  goblet,  that  "  I  might  not  be 
led  into  temptation."  When  my  hand  has  rested  in  that 
of  the  dishonorable,  and  trembled  to  the  touch  of  him 
who  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  as  that  voice 
seemed  to  flow  with  his  luring  accents,  I  have  listened 
to  it,  and  fled  as  from  the  serpent  of  my  native  forests. 

Again  and  again,  when  the  throbbings  of  ambition 
have  almost  filled  my  soul,  and  the  praises  of  my  fellow 
men  have  become  a  precious  incense,  the  still  small 
voice  of  my  mother's  prayer  has  trembled  over  each 
heart-string,  and  kindled  it  to  a  more  healthy  music. 
In  infancy,  youth  and  womanhood,  that  prayer  has  been 
to  me  a  holy  remembrance— a  sweet  thought  fuU  of 
melody  not  the  less  beautiful  that  there  is  sadness  in  it 


THE   RALLY. 

BT   RUFUS  DAWI8. 

Mbn  o(  the  stem,  old  stock, 

Sons  of  the  brave  tbirtiiit, 
Who  quarry  on  the  rock. 

Or  plough  upon  the  green ; 
Haste  from  your  mountain  crags, 

March  from  your  wide  savannas, 
Fling  to  the  breeze  your  flags, 

Spread  to  the  skies  your  banners. 

Wake  to  your  country's  call. 

Haste  to  her  cry  for  aid, 
Then  rally  one  and  all, 

And  armed  with  helm  and  blade, 
Haste  from  your  mountain  crags, 

March  from  your  green  savannas, 
Fling  to  the  breexe  your  flags, 

Spread  to  the  skies  your  banners. 

Strike  mightily  and  sure ; 

One  swif^  unerring  blow, 
Your  charter  is  secure, 

Your  tyrant  is  laid  low. 
Haste  from  your  mountain  crags, 

March  from  your  green  savannas, 
Fling  to  the  breese  your  flags. 

Spread  to  the  skies  yoor  banners. 

Then  when  on  hely  ground, 

The  right  triumphant  shouts, 
Fill  high,  and  toast  all  round, 

*'  The  ballot-box  redoubu." 
Then  from  your  mountain  crags. 

And  from  your  green  savannas, 
Fling  to  the  breeze  your  flags. 

Spread  to  the  skies  your  bammrt. 


THE   VIRGIN'S   VENGEANCE. 

A    TALI. 
BT  THE   AVTHOE  Or  **  caOMWBLL,**  **  TBI   BaOTHBas,"  BTC 

CHAPTER   I. 

In  a  sequestered  vale  of  merry  England,  not  many 
miles  from  the  county  town  of  Worcester,  there  stands, 
in  excellent  preservation,  even  to  the  present  day,  one 
of  those  many  mansions  scattered  through  the  land, 
which,  formerly  the  manor  houses  of  a  race,  now,  like 
their  dwellings,  becoming  rapidly  extinct— the  English 
9quirearchy~>have,  for  the  most  part,  been  converted  into 
farm-houses,  since  their  old-time  proprietors  have  simul- 
taneously, with  the  growth  of  vaster  fortunes,  and  the 
rise  of  loftier  dignities,  declined  into  a  humbler  sphere. 
In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  however,  Woolverton 
Hall  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family>  which  had 
dwelt  there,  father  and  son,  for  ages.  It  was  a  tall, 
irregular  edifice,  of  bright  red  brick,  composed  of  two 
long  buildings,  with  steep  flagged  roofs  and  pointed 
gables,  meeting  exactly  at  right  angles  so  as  to  form  a 
letter  L ;  the  longer  limb  running  due  east  and  west,  the 
shorter  abutting  on  the  eastern  end,  and  pointing  with 
iu  gable,  southerly.  In  this  south  gable,  near  the  top, 
was  a  tall,  gothic,  lanceolated  window,  its  raullions  and 
casings  wrought  of  a  yellowish  sand-stone,  to  match  the 
comer  stones  of  all  the  angles,  which  were  faced  with  the 
same  material;  beneath  this  window,  which,  as  seen 
from  without,  appeared  to  reach  nearly  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  story,  was  the  date,  1559 — the 
numerals,  several  feet  in  length,  composed  of  rusty  iroD ; 
and  above  it,  on  the  summit  of  the  gable,  a  tall  weather- 
cock, surmounted  by  a  vane  shaped  like  a  dolphin,  which 
had  once  been  fairly  gilded,  but  now  was  ^11  dim  and 
tamished  by  long  exposure  to  the  seasons.  To  this 
part  of  the  house  there  were  no  chimneys,  which  was 
the  more  remarkable  that  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
somewhat  superfluously  adorned  with  these  appendages, 
rising  like  columns,  quaintly  wrought  of  brickwork  in 
the  old  Elizabethan  style.  Corresponding  to  the  gothic 
window  mentioned,  in  position,  though  by  no  means  so 
lofly,  a  range  of  five  lai^  square-topped  latticed  win- 
dows, divided  each  into  four  compartments,  by  a  cross- 
shaped  stone  transom,  ran  all  along  that  front  of  the 
other  wing,  which,  with  the  abutting  chapel — for  such  it 
seemed  to  be — formed  the  interior  angle  of  the  L.  From 
the  point  of  the  western  roof,  to  match,  as  it  were,  the 
weathercock  which  crowned  the  other  gable,  projected 
a  long  beam  or  horn  of  stone,  at  an  angle  of  about  ninety 
degrees,  curiously  wreathed  with  a  deep  spiral  groove, 
not  much  unlike  the  tusk  of  that  singular  animal,  the 
sword-fish.  This  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  main 
building,  from  without,  by  a  spectator  looking  at  its 
southern  front— for  it  stood  in  a  court  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  wall  of  brick,  with  a  projecting  parapet  and 
battlement  of  stone,  flanked  by  short  towers,  with  roofs 
shaped  like  extinguishers,  and  having  its  base  washed 
by  a  broad  rapid  rivulet,  which,  rushing  through  a  nai^ 
row  artificial  channel,  along  the  eastern  wall,  expanded 
in  front  of  Che  bouse  into  a  wider  bed ;  and  after  falling 
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orer  a  steep  dam,  iwept  off  down  the  lone  vaHey  to  the 
left,  in  a  flouth-wetterly  direction.  In  the  outer  wall, 
cloee  to  the  b«ee  of  a  flanking  tower,  crenelled  and 
looped  for  manqoetry  and  ordnance,  was  a  low  water 
gate,  well  closed  with  a  portcullis  of  stout  iron  bars ; 
and,  some  ten  feet  within,  by  a  strong  second  door  of 
oak,  studded  with  massy  nails.  Toward  the  west,  the 
court-yard  wall  rose  higher,  for  there  a  smooth  and 
velvet  lawn,  with  no  impediment  of  fosse  or  ditch, 
swept,  with  a  slight  ascent,  up  to  its  very  foot,  and  in 
the  centre  of  iu  length,  seen,  in  perspective,  by  one 
■tandinjf  as  above,  viras  an  embattled  gate-house.  It 
sbonld  be  added  that  from  within  this  wall,  the  tops  of 
many  ornamental  trees  might  be  discovered,  now  slightly 
tinged  by  the  first  hues  of  autumn.  The  northern  and 
eastern  faces  of  the  house,  which  could  not,  however,  be 
seen  from  the  position  indicated,  displayed  no  entrances, 
nor  aoght  snve  narrow  loops  and  shot-holes  on  the 
groond  floor,  while,  even  on  the  upper  stories,  the  aper- 
tures for  air  and  light  were  small,  and  guarded  against 
escalade  by  heavy  iron  grating.  The  whole  had  evidently 
been  originally  meant,  no  less  for  a  defensible  position 
than  for  a  peaceful  dwelling,  in  those  stem  days,  when 
every  man's  hoofte  was,  in  truth,  his  castle ;  but  easier 
times  had  followed,  and  many  of  the  sterner  points  had 
been  concealed,  and  that  not  casually,  by  graces  and 
embellishmenu  of  wilder  nature.  Fruit-trees  and  many 
flowering*  creepers  were  trained  along  the  landward 
fnmXM  of  the  main  building,  a  mass  of  dense  and  tangled 
ivy  covered  the  turrets  of  the  gate-house,  and  on  the 
moat— Httle  designed  for  such  use  by  its  malcers'^floated 
two  stately  swans,  their  graceful  necks  and  snow-white 
plumage  refl«cted  to  the  life,  on  its  transparent  bosom, 
with  a  whole  host  of  smaller  watei>fowl,  teal,  widgeon, 
golden-eyes,  and  others  of  rare  foreign  species,  diving 
and  levelting,  half-reclaimed,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  or 
pleasure. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  hall,  on  the  day  following 
the  desperate  fight  of  Worcester,  the  sounds  of  which — 
the  dull  deep  bellowing  of  the  cannon,  blent  with  the 
harsh  discordant  rattle  of  the  volleying  arquebus — had 
been  distinctly  heard  byiu  dismayed  inhabitants.  Some 
symptonw  of  fresh  preparation  were  there,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  slight  and  ineffective — the  creepers  had 
been  cut  away  in  places  where  they  entirely  obscured 
the  crenelles;  fresh  loopholes  had  been  broken  in  the 
western  wall ;  a  few  smaU  cannon,  falcons  and  culverins, 
were  mounted  on  the  parapet ;  and  from  a  port,  which 
flanked  the  Vater  gale,  the  muzzle  of  a  heavy  gun  was 
run  oot,  grinning  its  stem  defiance.  There  was  no  flag, 
however,  displayed  from  the  walls ;  no  show  of  any  gar- 
rison, not  so  much  even  as  a  solitary  sentinel—- so  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  the  inmates  partisans  of 
either  of  those  factions  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the 
country ;  or*  to  suppose  them  capable  of  any  mora  pro- 
loeged  defenoe,  than  might  suffice  to  beat  off  the  marau- 
ders, who,  ever  profiting  by  times  of  civil  discord,  levied 
their  cootribntions  equally  on  friend  or  foe  or  neutraL 

Sooth  of  the  moat,  the  bank  of  which  was  fringed 
with  a  low  shrubby  coppice,  mostly  of  ornamental  planu 
oad  boshes,  a  park-like  nteadow  dotted  with  clomps  of 


trees,  and  full  of  sunny  slopes,  and  cool  deep  hollows 
extended  half  a  mile,  perhaps,  in  width,  to  the  hi^ 
road,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  broad  sunk  fence 
and  ragged  paling;  and  was  flanked  \fy  the  stream, 
which,  strong  and  deep  and  rapid,  had  cat  itself  a  deep 
gorge  through  the  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  sides  thickset 
with  broom  and  furse  and  brachens,  and  many  a  polished 
holly-bush,  and  many  an  ash  and  alder,  forming  a  dense 
and  seemingly  impervious  brake.  Beyond  the  river, 
which  the  road  traversed  on  an  old  one-aiched  bridge  of 
brick,  lay  a  wide  tract  of  low  and  marshy  wood-land; 
and  at  the  angle  of  the  park,  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  high  way  and  the  brook,  stood  a  small  fishing^house, 
much  overgrown  with  ivy,  but  kept  in  good  repair,  as 
might  be  seen  by  the  neat-painted  lattices,  one  of  which, 
standing  open,  showed  a  white  muslin  curtain  graeefuUy 
looped  up,  and  a  small  table  with  a  vase  of  flowers 
arranged  there,  evidently  by  a  woman's  hand. 

This  scene,  with  all  its  details,  has  not  been  thus  pcw- 
ticularly  and  closely  drawn,  from  the  mere  wish  of  laying 
a  picture  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader— although  it  is  a 
picture,  and  a  true  one — bat  from  a  de^jre  of  impressing 
on  the  mind  localities,  without  a  full  and  distinct  per^ 
ception  of  which  much  of  the  melancholy  tale  to  be  rela- 
ted would  be  obscure,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  lose  one 
half  of  its  interest. 

It  was,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  day  following  Wof^ 
cester  fight— the  crowning  mercy  of  that  remarkable 
man  who  swayed,  so  skilfully  the  destinies  of  the  great 
kingdom  which  he  so  strangely  won-Hhat  Woolverton 
Hall  looked,  in  the  level  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  as  it 
is  here  described.     The  morning  had   been  raw  and 
gusty,  and  though  toward  sanset  the  chilly  clouds  bad 
opened,  and  let  out  a  few  faint  beams  to  gild  the  melan- 
choly hues  of  autumn,  which  were  encroaching  fast  upon 
the  cheerful  greenery  of  the  woods,  it  was  but  a  grey  and 
gloomy  evening.    A  few  small  birds  had,  indeed,  mus- 
tered courage  to  chirrup  some  short  notes  to  the  brief 
sunbeams,  and  a  single  throstle  was  pouring  oot  his 
liquid  song  from  the  thick  foliage  on  the  river  bank;  but 
the  wind  whistled  dolefully,  although  not  high,  among 
the  tree  tops,  whirling  away  the  sere  leaves  with  its 
every  breath,  and  a  thin  ghostly  mist  sethed  upward 
from  the  surface  of  the  brook,  like  the  steam  of  a  cal- 
dron, and  through  its  smoky  wreaths  flapped  the  broad 
pinions  of  that  aquatic  hermit,  the  grey  heronshaw,  meet 
habitant  of  such  a  spot.     Sadly,  however,  as  the  scene, 
beautiful  in  ordinary  aspects,  and  romantically  wild, 
showed,  under  such  a  sky,  it  was  yet  gazed  upon  by  sofl 
and  lovely  eyes;  for,  from  the  open  lattice  of  the  fishing* 
house,  nearest  to  the  high  way,  a  young  girl,  surely  not 
far  past  her  sixteenth  summer,  looked  forth  half  listlessly 
half  mournfully  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  sandy  road, 
which,  skirting  the  low  woodland  wound  over  a  small 
hill,  the  verge  of  which  cut  clear  against  the  ruddy  sky 
at  a  mile's  distance.     She  was  a  genuine  English  beauty  | 
a  fair  and  oval  face,  with  a  bright,  delicate  complexion, 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  rich  nut-brown  hair,  falling  ia 
ample  curis  from  off  her  lustrous  brow,  and  sweeping,  in 
thick  clusters,  down  her  neck.     Her  eyes  were  of  a  full 
bright  blue,  with  long  dark  lashes ;  and  they,  fnd  all  her 
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features  spoke  volumes  of  soft,  g«ntle  girlish  feelings — 
of  tenderness  and  pity,  and  love,  latent,  but  ready  to  leap 
forth  a  giant  from  his  birth.  Her  figure  was  below, 
rather  than  alcove,  the  middle  height  of  woman;  but 
exquisitely  shaped,  and  far  more  full  and  rounded, 
although  her  waist  was  very  slender,  than  usual,  at  her 
years.  Her  arm,  which  was  a  good  deal  displayed  by 
the  open  falling  sleeve  of  the  period,  was  symmetry 
itself;  and  her  whole  person,  and  its  very  movement, 
full  of  that  graceful  ease  which  goes  yet  farther  to 
win  hearts,  than  the  most  regal  beauty.  A  book  or  two 
lay  scattered  on  the  table  at  her  side,  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned lute ;  while  at  her  feet,  stretched  out  at  his  full 
length,  was  an  enormous  blood-hound,  his  lythe  and 
sinewy  limbs  now  all  relaxed  and  easy,  his  huge  black- 
muzzled  head  quietly  couched  between  his  paws,  an4  his 
smooth  tawny  hide  glancing  like  copper  in  the  last  lurid 
sunbeam.  But  now  that  sunbeam  vanished;  a  deeper 
•hade  sank  down  over  the  landscape,  a  dull  grey  hue 
swallowed  up  all  the  glimmering  tints  that  gemmed  the 
fleecy  clouds  with  light ;  and  all  was  dim  and  dark — 
woodland  and  igead  and  sky  and  river,  except  one  pale 
bright  streak  far  in  the  west,  against  which  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  with  the  road  winding  over  it,  stood  out  in  clear 
relief. 

The  girl  who  had  been  gazing  so  long  on  the  darken- 
ing scene,  evidently  half  unconscious  that  she  did  so, 
suddenly  seemed  to  recollect  herself,  and  gathering  her 
cloak  about  her,  drew  its  hood  over  her  rich  tresses,  and 
rose  up  as  if  to  go— 'the  blood-hound,  wakened  from  his 
doze  by  her  light  tread,  lifted  his  head,  yawned  lazily, 
and  stretched  himself,  and  then  arising  to  his  full  height, 
looked  wistfully  into  her  face,  as  if  he  were  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  trust. 

But  at  that  very  moment  a  dull  flat  report,  as  of  a 
distant  gun-shot,  broke  the  silence ;  and  the  dog  pricked 
bis  pendulous  ears,  and  stalked  with  a  low  growl  to  the 
doorway «  while  the  lady  turned  her  head  quickly  toward 
the  window  whence  she  had  just  withdrawn.  Her  first 
glance  was  toward  the  road ;  and,  where  it  crossed  the 
hill-t<^,  she  saw  clearly  the  head  of  a  roan,  and  then  his 
whole  figure,  with  his  horse,  rise  rapidly  against  the 
brilliant  gleam  of  the  western  sky — so  instantaneous  was 
bis  transit^  however,  that  she  would  almost  have  dis- 
trusted her  eyesight,  had  not  the  clatter  of  hoofs  dash- 
ing fiercely  down  the  hill-side,  assured  her  of  its  accu- 
racy-^or  now  the  slope  and  base  of  the  hill  were  all  in 
misty  and  uncertain  shadow.  Before  she  had  well 
thought  on  what  she  had  scarce  seen,  another  and 
another  and  another  head  crossed  the  steep  verge — and, 
as  they  crossed  it,  were  discovered,  by  the  bright  glitter, 
to  be  covered  with  steel  caps,  the  well  known  head- 
clress  of  the  puritan  troopers^-another  second  sufficed 
to  bring  into  full  view  a  party  of  some  twenty  horse,  who 
halted  for  a  moment  on  the  summit— a  dozen  of  bright 
flaslA?s  ran  along  their  front,  and  the  quick  rattle  of  a 
volley  followed— «gain  a  minute — and  they,  loo,  had 
galloped  down  the  slope,  and  were  enveloped  in  thick 
gloom.  All  this  passed  in  less  lime  than  it  has  taken  to 
describe  it,  but  still  the  lady  bad  marked  and  understood 
it  all;  and  acted  on  the  instant,  as  a  kind  heut,  instiga- 


ted by  woman's  natural  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
dictated.  With  a  quick  step  slie  left  the  fishing-house, 
and  stood  upon  a  little  flight  of  steps  which  ran  down 
from  a  platform  level  with  the  bridge,  to  the  stream's 
brink.  And  scarcely  had  she  reached  her  stand,  before 
the  single  horseman  wheeled  round  the  angle  of  the 
wood,  and  crossed  the  bridge  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  hia 
drooping  steed  could  compass.  The  pursuers,  scarcely 
five  hundred  yards  behind  him,  were  still  beyond  the 
woodland,  which  alone  hindered  them  from  seeing  him. 

"  Hist!"  she  cried.  '»  Hist!  Sir  Cavalier,"  in  clear 
low  tones,  which  made  themselves  distinctly  audible  to 
him  whom  she  addressed,  though  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  heard  at  three  yards'  distance.  **  Halt,  as 
you  love  your  life.     Holt,  for  Godsake !" 

Almost  instinctively  the  rider  drew  his  rein;  and  the 
wearied  horse  obeyed  so  readily,  that  he  stood  statue- 
like upon  the  instant.  The  horseman  was  a  tall  slight 
figure,  with  a  slouched  hat  and  drooping  feather,  a  cuirass 
of  bright  steel,  crossed  by  a  broad  blue  baldric,  and  all 
his  buff  coat  slashed  with  satin,  and  fringed  with  Flan- 
ders' lace — thus  much  she  saw  at  half  a  glance,  and  it 
confirmed  all  she  supposed  and  dreaded. 

"  You  have  but  one  chance  for  your  life!"  she  said — 
"but  one!  but  one! — tliere  is  another  troop  of  Crom- 
well's horse  not  half  a  league  before  you.  'Light  down ! 
'light  down !  for  Godsake,  while  yet  they  are  behind  the 
wood — nay !  speak  not,  but  'light  down,"  she  continued, 
even  more  vehemently,  seeing  him  now  about  to  answer. 
**  Do  it  with  the  speed  of  light — cross  the  bridge  back 
again,  fasten  your  horse  there  in  the  wood,  and  join  mo 
instantly — I  can— 1  can— -and  I  will  save  you,  so  you 
delay  not !" 

The  tramp  of  galloping  horses  eame  nearer,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  pursuers— he  paused,  he  doubted,  but  as  if 
to  accelerate  his  resolve,  a  distant  trumpet  tone,  and  the 
long  hollow  boom  of  a  kettle-drum  came  down  the  road 
from  the  direction  he  was  following,  and  proved  the 
hopelessness  of  flight.  He  turned  bis  horse's  bead— - 
"  Maiden,"  he  said, "  I  trust  you,  I  obey  " — ho  retraced 
his  steps  quickly,  and  had  just  reached  ihe  friendly 
covert,  when,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  the  Puritans 
drove  round  the  corner^— a  second  sooner,  and  be  had 
perished  at  her  feet. 

With  instant  readiness  of  mind,  she  hurried  down  the 
steps,  bidding  the  hound,  in  a  low  voice,  be  slill— and 
from  the  last  low  stair,  sprang  lightly  to  a  small  abuip 
ment  under  the  bridge's  arch,  just  level  with  the  water; 
and  scarcely  wa^  she  there,  before,  with  dash  of  hai^ 
uess,  and  jingling  of  spear  and  scabbard,  and  all  the 
thundering  din  of  charging  horse,  the  troopers  drove 
above  her  head ;  the  solid  masonry  appeared  to  quake 
beneath  the  fury  of  their  speed.  Her  heart  stood  still 
with  awe — then,  as  the  tumult  passed,  and  died  away  in 
the  distance,  bounded  as  though  it  would  hove  burst  her 
bosom.  Timidly,  cautiously  she  crept  up  the  damp 
mossy  steps,  and  reached  the  causeway — and  hardly 
was  she  there,  when  a  dim  shape  came  crouching  towaixi 
her  from  the  woodland.  "  Heavon  be  praised,"  she 
exclaimed— "  oh  I  Heaven  be  praised!"  as  be  stood 
safisly  by  her  side.    ''Follow  me  swift  and  tilastly. 
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Life !  fife  ic  on  oar  speed  !'*    Descendiog  once  more  to 
the  nwrgin  of  the  water,  she  drew  aside  the  tangled 
branches,  and  entered  a  tmall  winding  footpath,  worn 
by  the  devious  tread  of  tbe  wild  deer,  and  widened  by 
the  steps  of  ▼illage  urchins,  mittingorbirdnesting  among 
the  matted  dingle.     So  narrow  was  the  track,  however, 
and  so  abruptly  did  it  twist  and  turn  round  many  a  dod- 
dered ivy  bush  and  stunted  oak,  now  covered,  for  a  few 
steps,  by  the  shallow  ripples  of  tbe  stream,  now  scaling 
the  ravine  by  sudden  zigzags,  that  none  bat  a  weI1-prac> 
tised  eye  could  have  discovered  it  by  that  glimmering 
twilight.     Though  well  aware  that  life  was  on  his  speed 
—that  the  avenger  of  blood  was  but  a  little  way  behind— 
the  stranger  scarcely  could  keep  up,  though  muscular, 
and  swift  of  foot,  and  active,  with  tho  deer-Iike  speed  of 
his  fair  guide.     At  leneth,  after  a  rapid  walk  of  perhaps 
ten  minutes,  they  reached  the  dam  at  the  moat  head — 
where  was  a  low-arched  boat-house,  with  a  small  light 
skiff  moored  beneath  it— and  stood  quietly  facing  the 
south  side  of  the  mansion.     From  the  two  windows,  far- 
thest from  the  chapel  of  the  five  mentioned  in  the  upper 
ranze,  a  steady  light  was  shining  into  the  quiet  night — 
and  from  a  loop,  beside  the  water  gate,  a  long  red  ray 
streamed  out,  casting  a  wavering  line  of  crimson  radi- 
ance over  the  rippling  water.     With  these  exceptions, 
all  was  profoundly  dark  and  silent.     By  the  boat-house 
she  paused  a  moment,  ns  if  in  deep  reflection.     "  They 
will  come  here  anon !"  she  said ;  they  will  come  here 
anon,  and  search  the  house  from  battlement  to  cellar, 
before  we  can  bestow  you  where  I  would.     And  I  must 
blind  the   servants,  and   speak,   too,  with  my  father. 
Meanwhile  here  must  you  tarry— here  they  will  never 
dream  of  searehing."     And  as  she  spoke  she  stooped 
under  the  low-browed  areh,  and  tripped  along  a  little 
rib  of  stone>work,  scarcely  a  foot  in  width,  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  boat-house,  where  was  a  small  paved  landing, 
with  three  steps  downward  to  the  water,  and  a  slight 
wooden  ladder  upward,  leading  to  a  small  hole  beside 
the  key  stone  of  tbe  areh.     **  Up  there,*'  she  cried,  "  up 
there,"  laying  her  hand  upon  the  ladder,  which  they 
could  just  distinguish  by  the  reflection  of  the  windows 
from  the  moat.     "It  is  a  little  sail-loft,  not  two  feet 
high,  under  the  slated  roof,  full  of  old  sails  and  oars. 
Up  there,  and  draw  the  ladder  after  you,  and  should 
they  come  to  search  there,  which  they  will  not,  I  think, 
roll  yourself  in  tbe  canvass,  and  lie  still.     And  now 
attend  to  me.     There  is  a  little  air  hole  in  the  front, 
toward  the  house,  whence  you  can  see  the  windows. 
Can  you  swim,  sir— you  can,  I  warrant  me  !**  and  as  she 
heaid  his«  brief  affirmative,  she  went  on  rapidly — "well, 
when  you  see  that  red  light  thrice  extinguished,  and 
thrice  re-Kghted,  with  such  pause  that  you  may  reckon 
ten  between,  come  down,  swim  boldly  to  the  water  gate, 
and  I  will  be  there  to  admit  you.     Farewell— God  keep 
you,"  and  she  leaped  into  the  light  boat,  unmoored,  and 
pushed  it  oat,  while  the  yoimg  cavalier  ascended,  and 
drew  up  the  l^der  obedient  to  her  bidding. 

The  distance  was  but  short,  and  the  light  paddle, 
wielded  by  her  fairy  hands,  scarcely  had  cut  the  surfece 
six  tiaes,  ere  the  boat  floated  by  the  portculHs  of  the 
water  gate;  nad  a  voice  soaiewhat  trtnnilout  firom  age, 


hailed  from  the  lighted  shot-hole,  inquiring  who  was 
there. 

**  *Tis  I— 'tis  I,  good  Jeremy,"  she  answered.  "  Ope 
to  me,  quickly,  for  it  is  somewhat  late  and  cold  for  the 
season." 

The  aged  servitor  required  no  second  bidding,  tho 
grating  was  drawn  up,  the  inner  doors  thrown  open,  and 
—while  the  old  man  held  his  link  on  high,  casting  a 
smoky  light  over  the  steps,  and  the  black  water,  and 
several  boats  moored  there  of  various  sizes— two  younger 
grooms,  with  badges  on  the  sleeves  of  their  jerkins,  ran 
out  along  the  platforms  on  each  side,  and  drew  the  boat, 
with  its  fair  freight,  up  to  the  inner  landing.  The  gates 
were  again  barred,  and  the  portcullis  lowered-*-the  cres- 
set in  the  ward-room  was  extinguished,  and  Jeremy,  pre- 
ceding with  the  torch,  and  the  grooms  following,  cap  in 
hand,  the  lady  passed  out  from  the  water  tower  into  the 
coart-yard  of  the  hall. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  building,  as  viewed  from 
without  the  walls,  has  been  described  already,  but  a  new 
prospect  was  now  shown — the  court,  from  the  walls  of 
the  chapel,  to  the  gate-house  at  its  westirn  end,  would 
have  measured  not  less  than  a  hundred  yards,  one  half 
of  which,  toward  the  gate,  was  laid  out  in  a  formal  pai^ 
terre,  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  stone  balustrade,  ^-ith 
richly-carved  stone  vases,  and  planted  thickly  with  yew 
and  box  and  holly,  clipped  into  all  fantastic  shapes  of 
peacocks,  centaurs,  dragons,  and  the  like,  according  to 
tbe  taste  of  that  old  day,  with  two  time-honored  gianu 
— cedars  of  Lebanon — ^presiding  over  them,  like  Sam- 
sons in  all  the  majesty  of  unshorn  strength  and  beauty. 
The  remaining  space  was  open,  paved  with  small  cobble- 
stones, divided  by  long  rays  of  granite  curb-stones,  di- 
verging from  a  common  centre,  where,  in  an  ornamental 
basin,  played  a  small  fountain.  The  door  of  the  man- 
sion, under  a  low  stone  arch,  bearing  upon  iu  keystone 
the  same  date,  1559,  was  placed  exactly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  main  building,  where  the  abutting  chapel  formed 
a  right  angle,  and  was  flanked  by  a  dozen  long  crenelles 
for  musketry,  which,  it  wouki  seem,  with  similar  aper^ 
tures,  had,  formerly,  been  the  only  means  of  giving  light 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  edifice.  Of  these,  however, 
only  five  remained  flanking  the  doorway,  while,  for  the 
othere,  had  been  substituted  good  honest  latticed  case- 
ments, four  in  the  front,  under  the  windows  of  the  upper 
story,  the  portal  corresponding  to  the  fifth,  and  two  in 
the  basement  of  the  chapel.  From  all  of  these  now 
shone  a  bright  and  cheerful  radiance  through  the  transpa- 
rent medium  of  snow-white  curtains,  against  which,  many 
a  shadow  of  men  and  female  forms  was  cast,  as  persons 
hurried  to  end  fro  between  them  and  the  lights ;  while 
ever  and  anon  the  hum  of  merry  voices  and  light  laughter 
rang  out  into  the  night,  suggesting  many  an  image  of 
fireside  English  comfort.  Not  long,  however,  did  the 
lady  pause  to  note  a  scene  which  she  had  looked  upon 
many  times,  daily,  from  her  childhood,  but  passed  across 
an  angle  of  the  garden,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
court,  directly  to  the  door.  It  was  a  formidable  massy- 
looking  remnant  of  antiquity-~a  piece  of  hard  black 
oak,  six  inches  thick,  all  clenched  with  great  nail  heads, 
and  crossed  with  iron  bars— ^yet  it  stood  on  the  latch, 
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which  gave  way  readily  to  the  light  touch  of  the  lady,  t 
and  admitted  her  to  a  small,  neat,  square  hall,  with  two 
doors,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  huge  staircaM  at  the  j 
back'— the  steps,  and  balustrades  and  wainscoting,  and 
floor,  all  made  of  beautiful  and  highly-polished  oak.     A 
gothic  window,  with  stained  glass,  in  the  second  story — ! 
for  the  hall  was  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  with  a , 
gallery  above — lighted  it  in  the  day ;  but  now  a  brazen ' 
lamp,  with  several  blazing  branches,  swung  by  a  crimson 
cord  from  the  roof.     Two  or  three  portraits  hung  upon  | 
the  wall,  grim*visaged  warriors  cap-a-pie  in  steel,  with ' 
brandished  truncheons— ^and  long-waistcd  ladies,  looking ! 
unutterable  sweetness  at  large  (tosies.     Upon  a  large 
•lab  table,  under  the  first  turn  of  the  staircase,  lay  seve-  ■ 
ral  gloves,  a  broad-leafed  hat  and  feather,  and  a  sad- 
colored  riding-cloak  of  camlet ;  while,  in  the<;orner,  stood 
a  miscellaoeous  assortment  of  hand-guns,  fishing-rods, ' 
cross-bows,  and  hunting-poles — weapons  of  rural  sport — 
as  on  the  walls  above  hung  suits  of  bright-plated  armor,  | 
with  arquebus  and  petronel  and  pike,  and  every  impie-  ^ 
ment  of  veritable  warfare. 

"  There,  th^  will  do,  Jeremy.     I  trow  I  shall  find  my  I 
father  in  the  library  above  !  that  will  do— go  your  ways , 
to  supper,"  said  the  fair  girl,  waving  her  hand  to  her . 
attendanu,  eager  to  get  away  from  the  restraint  imposed 
on  her  by   their  presence;  and  as   tliey  disappeared 
through  the  door  to  the  right — whence,  as  they  opened  it, : 
proceeded  a  most  savory  smell  of  supper,  and  a  loud 
buzz  of  merriment— bounded  with  a  light  foot  but  anxious 
heart,  up  the  broad  staircase ;  hurried  through  several 
spacious  rooms,  illuminated  only  by  the  dim  glimmering 
of  the  new-risen  moon,  and  entering  the  library,  stood  in 
a  broad  glare  of  light  before  her  father's  chair. 


THE    WIDOW'S    OIL. 

BT   WILLIAM   B.   TAPPAN. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  vessels  were  full,  that  she 
said  unto  her  son, '  Brin|^  me  yet  a  vessel.'  And  he  said  anio 
har} '  There  is  not  a  vessel  more.'    And  the  oil  stayed. 

ii.  KINGS,  iv.  vi. 
I. 
"  Bring  forth  the  vessels !  borrow  more. 

Of  all  thy  neighbors,  not  a  few ! 

God,  who  regards  the  widow's  store, 

Her  slender  pittance  will  renew." 

II. 
Tlien  did  the  widow's  heart  rejoice ; 

No  more  in  penury's  depths  to  toil ; 
Those  vessels,  at  the  prophet's  voice, 

She  sees  run  o'er  with  precious  oil ! 

Ill 
"  And  yet  bring  more !"     No  more  were  brought ; 

And  straight  the  flowing  treasure  stayed; 
Oh,  God,  how  fully  we  are  taught, 

That  thus  we  bound  thy  spirit's  aid. 

IV. 

For  when  the  Oil  of  Grace,  in  store 

Unmeasured,  flows  for  ready  hearts. 
Hearts,  emptied  of  their  pride,  no  more 

Appear;  and  slighted  graoe  deparu. 


ICILIA.  — A    TALE. 

BT   MARY   ANNJE  BROWKX. 

Her  brow  all  bare,  her  raven  tresses  twined 
From  that  fine  forehead,  and  wreathed  up  behind  . 
With  strings  of  orient  pearl, — her  graceful  wrist 
Circled  with  diamonds,  pure  as  dewdrops,  kissed 
By  summer  moonlight,— every  limb  attired 
So  richly,  that  the  coldest  heart  had  fired 
In  gazing  on  her  perfect  loveliness- 
Fair  Leonora  sate.     Her  mirror  stood 
Before  her,  and  with  half  shut,  sleepy  eyes, 
She  viewed  her  beauty  and  her  costly  dress. 
Her  heart  lost  in  fair  dreams  of  witcheries 
This  night  to  be  achieved.     The  crimson  blood 
Rose  brightly  in  her  cheek— 'twas  near  the  hour 
When  all  this  beauty  should  appear,  with  power 
To  charm  all  gazers  in  the  festival. 
The  lovely  night-star  of  her  noble  hall. 

Oh,  very  beautiful  the  lady  was ! 

So  pure  the  blood  that  flowed  thro'  every  limb 
Thro'  whose  clear  veins  no  vulgar  stream  might  pass. 

The  pride  of  its  nobility  to  dim  ! 
The  only  child — the  last  of  Leon's  race, 

Count  Leon  of  Verona,— long  ago 
Her  mother  and  her  only  brother  died, 
And  it  was  left  for  her  alone  to  twine 

The  honors  of  her  race  upon  her  brow. 
That  mother's  beauty,  and  that  brother's  pride. 

She  starts— the  hour  is  come — one  passing  glanc*, 
From  the  pearl  chaplet  on  her  silken  locks, 
Unto  the  satin-slippered  foot,  that  mocks 
A  fairy's  lightness  in  the  giddy  dance,— 
And  she  is  gliding  to  the  chamber  door 
And  o'er  the  long  dim  gallery's  velvet  floor. 
And  down  the  marble  stair-case  where  the  moon 
Sent  pale,  cold  beams  thro'  the  small  window,  which 
Shone  like  an  eye  in  the  broad  sculptured  niche ; 
And  now  she  stands  within  the  wide  saloon  ;— 
Already  there  a  crowd  have  gathered,  and 
Around  the  lady  come  a  courtly  band 
Of  noble  cavaliers— ^ach  with  some  speech 
Of  honied  flattery,  or  gay  wit,  and  each 
Receiving  some  light  word,  or  playful  jest,— 
Yet,  Leonora !  midst  the  crowd  was  one. 
Who,  spite  of  thy  gay  lattgh,  and  careless  tone, 
Had  fixed  his  image  firmly  in  thy  breast,— 
Leon ti  us  of  Verona !     Each  one  prays 

That  she  with  him  will  tread  the  first  gay  meaaurt. 
She  from  her  breast  a  rose  bud  takes,  and  says 
That  he  who  reacheth  first  that  flagrant  treasure 
Shall  be  her  partner, — and  down  she  threw  tbe  pledge — 
It  fell,  and  lighted  by  the  marble  ledge 
Whereon  Leontius  leaned.     He  snatched  the  flowtr, 
A  blush  stole  over  Leonora's  brow,— 
She  is  by  chance  his  promised  partner  now 
And  she  may  linger  near  him  one  short  hour, 
He  kissed  tbe  rose— he  took  her  little  hand. 
And  off  they  glidad  in  the  Mraband. 
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"  Ah  me !"  m  hence  came  that  low  breathing  sigh. 
So  gentle,  yet  so  full  of  agony  1 
Betide  the  pillar  hidden  by  its  ihade 
There  sttteth  unob«erved  a  pale,  meek  maid. 
Most  simply  robed,  not  beautiful — but  yet 
Bnngiog  upon  the  heart  a  soft  regret, 
A  melting  tenderneM  ye  scarce  knew  why, 
Was  it  her  pensive  brow,  or  low  breathed  sigh  7 

Poor,  poor  Icilia  ?  in  thy  fragile  frame 
There  burnt  a  far  more  pure  and  holy  flame, 
Than  even  Leonora's.     Woe  for  thee  I 
Leontius  ha.^  thy  heart's  idolatry  ! 
But  he  the  proudest,  noblest  in  the  throng, 
How  could  he  give  thy  timid  heart  its  due. 
Love,  tender,  deep,  devoted,  pure  and  true, 
Such  as  to  thine  own  nature  doth  belong? 
It  may  not  be— and  slowly  day  by  day, 
This  love  is  wearing  thy  weak  frame  away. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  race, 
And  she  had  sisters  full  of  life  and  grace, 
And  brothers  brave,  and  beautiful,  and  tall. 
She  was  the  palest,  weakest,  least  of  all ; — 
She  had  a  frame  so  slight,  that  even  a  breath 
Seemed  to  have  power  to  chill  its  veins  to  death, 
A  pallid  cheek  that  seldom  wore  a  blutth, 
Save  when  Leontius  spoke — then  it  would  flush 
Crimson  as  Leonora's  !     Her  bright  hair 
Was  never  curled  and  decked  with  artful  care, 
But  iu  pale  waves,  smoothed  in  a  simple  braid, 
Across  the  pure  white  brow  were  softly  laid ; 
She  had  a  mild  and  timid  eye— its  hue 
A  tremulous  color,  that  was  scarcely  blue, 
And  yet  'twas  very  sweet,  and  it  could  beam 
When  her  one  star  was  near,  shedding  a  gleam 
O'er  her  fond  heart !    Sweet  maiden !  yet  all  said 
Icilia  was  not  one  formed  to  be  wed, 
And  named  her  as  a  being,  even  from  birth 
Set  all  apart  from  the  deep  love  of  earth ! 

Leontius  was  beside  her — and  her  eye 
Was  lighted  op,  even  unto  brilliancy, 
And  her  small  hand  that  he  had  kindly  pressed, 
Was  lingering  suflfered  in  his  own  to  rest, 
Until  he  dropped  it  of  himself, — her  cheek 
Was  glowing  like  a  rosy  sunset  streak. 
And  she  was  speaking  with  an  air  more  gay 
Than  she,  poor  girl .'  had  worn  for  many  a  day. 
And  Leonora,  she  was  standing  near, 
With  bead  averted — yet  could  plainly  hear 
Leontius  speaking  to  that  gentle  thing, 
Aad  in  her  heart  what  angry  passion's  sting. 
Jealousy^— hate— revenge!  there  had  been  words 
Between  the  twain  daring  the  dance,  that  thrilled 
Too  rudely  on  the  bosom's  finer  chords, 

Whose  angry  echo  was  not  yet  half  stilled ;— - 
Yet  opoo  Leonora's  lip  a  smile 
Hang  like  the  sanshine,  and  she  laughed,  and  talked, 
And  ann  in  arm  with  other  gallants  walked, 
And  yet  her  benrt  was  bursting  all  the  while. 
A  Httle  path  beside  a  rivulet, 
Whose  bank  with  the  low  wiOow  trees  was  set, 
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And  two  who  slowly  wandered  in  her  light, 

Had  the  pale  moon  to  gaze  upon  that  night, 

Leontius  and  Icilia,— on  his  arm 

Leaneth  the  maiden— there  was  such  a  charm 

In  being  thus  supported !    Ah,  too  soon 

They  reach  her  home,  and  rill,  and  love,  and  moon 

The  cruel  door  hath  severed  from  her  eyes,— 

Yet  hath  her  memory  seised  upon  a  prize 

That  it  will  keep  for  ever  I     As  they  parted 

A  tear  unto  her  gentle  eye  had  started. 

And  he  had  drawn  her  closer  to  bis  side. 

And  taken  her  small  hand,  and  on  it's  snow 

Pressed  a  long  kiss — ay — even  now  its  glow 
Went  to  her  heart .' — And  as  he  turned  he  said« 
"  God  bless  thee,  dear  Icilia !" — he  was  gone. 
Perhaps  he  soon  forgot  that  fervent  tone, 

But  she— oh,  she  remembered  it,  poor  maid : 
She  laid  her  down  that  night  to  rest  in  peace, 

And  yet  she  could  not  sleep  for  very  bliss, 

So  happy  the  young  spirit  ever  is, 
When  for  a  while  its  wearying  sorrows  cease,   . 
And  hope  peeps  for  a  moment  trembling  forth, 
She  should  have  died  just  then,  counting  the  worth 
Of  all  the  joy  that  love  returned  confers, 
Ere  the  conviction  came  it  never  could  be  -hers ! 

But  Leonora  in  her  gorgeous  home 
Was  lonely,  and  her  brow  bore  clouds  of  gloom ; 
She  sought  her  chamber,  but  no  couch  that  night 
Received  the  pressure  of  her  limbs  so  light. 
But  with  the  crimson  curtains  half  undrawn. 
She  paced  her  chamber,  wearying  for  the  dawn. 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  restless  eye, 
Outglancing  on  the  calm  and  quiet  sky, 
Whereon  the  sinking  moon  flung  upward  rays 
Of  pallid  glory — then  her  lamp's  red  blace 
Grew  fainter— it  was  morning,— ^n  a  chair 
The  lovely  lady  sank,  and  slumbered  there. 

•  ••••« 

They  said  her  cheek  was  brighter — that  more  clear 
And  frequent  nng  her  soft  laugh  on  the  ear, 
That  she  was  gaining  gladness,  health  and  strength 
And  would  outgrow  her  fearful  state  at  length ; 
She  read  when  young  Leontius  sate  beside  her ; 
She  oflen  walked  if  he  were  there  to  guide  her. 
Nay  once  they  said  she  trod  a  saraband, 
Supported  by  bis  arm — ^led  by  bis  hand ! 

He  did  not  speak  of  love,  yet  she  began. 
To  deem  the  love  that  in  her  spirit  burned, 
Would  surely  at  the  last  be  well  returned. 

For  if  he  chanced  to  see  her  faint  or  wan, 

His  brow  grew  grave,  and  he  would  ask  if  ought 
Of  sadness  on  Icilia  did  intrude. 
With  such  a  marked  and  deep  solicitude, 

Thot  she  may  be  forgiven  the  hopeful  thought ; 

And  Leonora  now  was  far  away ! 

Winning  all  hearts  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
Perhaps  she  might  return  to  them  no  mora ; 

What  to  her  hopes  did  not  her  wishes  say  I 
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Step  firmly  on  the  shore  !  the  mazy  boat 
Still  hath  left  all  its  motion  in  her  limbs, 
Still  in  her  head  the  dizzy  heeling  swims, 
And  all  the  town  before  her  seems  afloat, — 
A  train  of  damsels  follow  from  the  shore, 
Who  doth  not  know  the  I^y  liAonore ! 

Icilia  sate  all  calmly  by  the  sea, 

That  the  fresh  breeze  might  fan  her  placid  face. 
That  now  hath  worn  so  much  of  living  grace; 
And  lo,  Leontius  shares  with  her  the  free, 
And  pleasant  wind !     A  glad  and  thankful  train 
Are  passing,  landed  from  the  unsteady  main, 
Brought  to  their  native  land  in  joy  again. 
There  is  the  fairest,  with  but  little  bloom 
Left  in  the  cheek  oVr  which  the  snowy  plume 
Droops,  floating  in  the  wind.     Ah !  his  fond  eye 
Hath  seen  her — and  the  feeleth  who  is  nigh 
And  the  red  blush  is  up  again,  as  deep 
As  ever: — Will  her  passion  never  sleep  T 
She  never  hath  forgotten  him — and  he, 
Is  she  not  still  his  own  bright  deity  ? 
And  for  Icilia — ^that  pale  silent  star. 
She  shone  but  when  that  sun  was  hidden  afar! 

Oh,  pale  Icilia !  waken !  wherefore  thus 

Are  thy  meek  eyelids  closed,  and  thy  pime  cheek 
Fillowed  against  the  last  enduring  house. 

The  chilly  tombstone — Art  thou  grown  too  weak 
To  hasten  home  without  an  hour  of  rest. 
In  the  okl  church  ?     The  bridal  twain  are  gone, 
Leontius  and  his  beauteous  Leonore— 

How  very  quiet,  maiden,  is  thy  breast! 
Thou  seemest  lifeless  as  the  marble  stone 

Thou  leanest  on — wake,  lady — can  it  be ! 
Icilia  !  there  the  chain  was  rent  from  thee,^ 
Thy  heart  is  broken  thou  wilt  mourn  no  more ! 

Liverpool f  England^  1840. 


"YE  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  YE  ASK. 

WouLO  ye  sip  (Vom  the  golden  cup  of  fams? 
Would  ye  Btrive  for  the  meed  of  a  deathless  name? 
Would  ye  nerve  the  soul  for  the  glorious  task? 
Ye  know  not,  ye  dreara  not,  the  booa  ye  ask ! 

Do  ye  pant  for  the  wealth  of  the  buried  mine  f 
Would  ye  crush  thy  soul  on  the  idol  shrine  % 
Would  ye  shroud  the  heart  in  a  golden  mask? 
Ye  know  not  the  fearful  booa  ye  ask  1 

Would  ye  share  in  the  glorious  gift  of  song  ? 
Can  ye  meekly  bear  with  neglect  and  wrong  t 
Would  ye  live  with  the  depths  of  thy  soul  unread  f 
Then  know  what  ye  ask,  e'er  the  prayer  be  said! 

Would  ye  move  in  the  holy  light  of  love  % 
Would  ye  spread  your  wings  for  a  home  above  7 
Would  ye  sue  for  the  dove  of  peace  to  rest 
Its  folded  pinions  within  thy  breast  f 

Would  ye  list  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  God  f , 
Do  ye  Joy  to  walk  where  a  Saviour  trod  ? 
Do  ye  pray  for  strength  in  the  glorious  taskf 
Then  know  ye  the  preeioos  boon  ye  ask. 
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ATHENS   AND   ITS  VICINITY    IN   1835. 

BT  J.   X.   DOW. 

**  What  roeky  I«le,  what  bay  !■  this  ? 
The  rock,  the  bay,  of  Salamis  !*'— fiyren. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  "Old  Irooaidet" 
entered  the  port  of  Athens,  and  anchored  under  the  tomb 
of  Themistocles.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  when  we  sailed 
up  the  ^gean :  and,  as  we  left  our  white  trail  upon  the 
dark  blue  waters  of  the  restless  sea,  island  after  island  of 
the  Archipelago,  like  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  past 
like  fleeting  shadows  away.  Paros  and  Anti-Faros, 
Egina  and  Hydra,  the  Columns  of  Sunium,  and  the 
rock  of  Salamis — they  rose  and  faded  upon  the  sight, 
beautiful  even  in  their  loneliness.  Oh,  it  was  a  glorious 
time;  and  the  two  half  spent  showers  that  past  away,  at 
our  approach,  the  one  to  the  mountains  of  Peloponessus, 
and  the  other  to  the  hills  of  Attica,  gave  evidence  that 
the  stars  of  glory  floated  above  our  halls  of  iron  thun- 
der. A  rainbow  bung  over  Athens  as  the  "  Constitution*' 
eame  too  in  the  Piraeus.  « 

Our  Commodore  was  something  of  a  wag.  He  had  a 
frank  bluff  way  with  him,  which  pleased  his  friends  and 
confounded  his  enemies.  I  was  a  chicken  of  his,  as  they 
say  at  sea,  and  therefore  had  more  frowns  and  smiles 
than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  idler  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  It  was  about  sunset  when  wc  anchored.  The 
next  morning  was  the  Sabbatli,  and  the  sun  came  up, 
over  the  hills  of  Attica,  and  with  a  gorgeous  smile, 
welcomed  us  to  the  Tomb  of  Agis.  Athens  lay  before 
us,  and  the  Albanian  glowed  upon  us  from  the  treeless 
shore. 

A  Sabbath  in  Greece — a  Sabbath  among  the  Tombs- 
No  sound  of  "  the  church  going  bell"  was  heard,  pealing 
from  the  hill  tops  and  the  green  valleys,  or  dying  away 
in  melodious  echoes  amid  the  ravines  of  the  grey  headed 
mountains.  A  few  kiacks  glided  swiftly  by  us,  and  a 
Greek  boy  lay  watching  us  on  the  brown  and  quiet  shore. 
How  different  from  my  own  New-England,  teeming  as 
she  was  with  thousands  of  happy  worshippers,  and  the 
thought  of  her  altai^covered  hills,  came  across  my  mind 
like  a  pleasant  dream,  and  carried  me  back  to  my  school- 
boy days,  when  I  read  of  the  Venitians  at  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  capture  of  the  Lions  of  Saint  Marks,  which 
rested  upon  the  abutments  of  the  gateway  through  which 
we  had  entered.  The  abutments  were  plainly  to  be  seen 
below  the  green  waters;  but  the  lions  were  in  Venice. 
It  is  customary  on  board  of  vessels  of  war,  for  them  to 
salute  the  flag  of  the  country  at  which  they  arrive  before, 
allowing  ofiiccrs  or  men  to  visit  the  shore  on  pleasure. 
Our  Commodore,  therefore,  sent  his  flag-officer  posthaste 
to  Athens,  on  a  jackass,  to  see  the  King,  or  his  ministers, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangement  for  giving  and 
receiving  the  salute.  The  rest  of  us  werer  kept  on  board. 
We,  that  is,  another  landsman  and  myself,  who  had  not 
eaten  salt  junk  and  drank  ropy  water  all  our  days,  began 
to  grow  tired  of  restraint.  So  we  paced  the  deck  im- 
patiently, and  looked  daggers  at  the  cabin  door,  while 
we  sent  forth  flashes  of  desire  towards  the  Grecian  hills. 
Noon  came,  and  I  iMcame  still  more  impatient.  At  this 
moment,  a  marine  bounced  up  the  companion  way,  and 
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■omiiKmed  me  to  the  cabin.  I  entered— the  Commodore, 
io  a  white  flannel  round*a-bout|  was  busily  engaged  in 
provinif  the  difference  between  turicey  grease  and  appe- 
ti'e.  He  was  a  specimen  of  the  old  school,  and  cared 
bat  little  for  smelling  bottles,  white  gloves,  or  quizzing 
glasses.  He  could  use  a  bandanna,  instead  of  a  linen- 
cambric  handkerchief;  and,  as  for  lemonade  and 
sandwiches*,  when  he  beheld  them,  where  were  they? 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  Behemoth  when  good  liquids  were 
before  him— an  earthqnake  when  waffles  and  sponge-cake 
were  to  be  swallowed :  and  a  fit  of  the  fever  and  ague, 
when  any  one  deserved  a  shake-down. 

He  eved  me  over  his  hal^aten  drumstick,  as  I  entered 
and  I  perceived,  with  pleasure,  a  lurking  devil  in  his  eye. 

"  Do  yon  wish  to  go  on  shore  ?"  said  he. 

"Certainly.'*  I  replied,  feeling  my  heart  beating  quick 
with  anticipation. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  he,  "  go  to  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
have  my  bo«t  manned,  go  in  it  to  the  shore,  hire  a  jack- 
ass, go  to  Athens,  see  the  King  and  then  return  and  tell 
me  how  he  looks." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  replied,  and  left  the  cabin,  duly 
appreciating  his  kindness. 

He  wished  to  smuggle  me  on  shore,  and  I  was  well 
pleased  to  get  into  Greece  in  his  own  way.  The  lieuten- 
ants looked  gram  at  me,  as  I  went  over  the  ship*s  side, 
and  the  middies  whispered,  "  fresh  grub,"  in  my  ears, 
from  the  gun-deck  ports,  as  I  descended  the  accommo- 
dation ladder.  After  a  few  stout  strokes,  we  reached  the 
shore,  and  I  stepped  out  upon  the  soil  of  Greece,  while 
the  boat  returned  to  the  ship.  Having  hired  an  old 
white  horse,  whose  appearance  gnvc  evidence  of  sobriety 
and  docility,  I  departed  for  the  inland  city,  over  a 
McAdamized  roadl  I  had  learned  to  repudiate  jack- 
asses, in  Minorca,  having  been  unceremoniously  pitched 
overone*s  head  on  an  excursion  towards  Mount  Toro. 
My  horse  was  incapable  of  running,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  bis  snail-like  pace.  An  Albanian, 
BOW  overtook  me,  with  his  sash  full  of  pistols  and  dag- 
gers. He  was  a  saucy  dog;  riding  up  close  to  me,  he 
stack  his  head  in  my  face,  and  burst  into  a  horse  laugh. 

"Paries  tous  FrancaiseT"  said  I. 
Nox,"  replied  the  Albanian. 
Who  are  you  ?"  said  I,  in  English. 

"  Nox,"  replied  the  Greek. 

"  Go  to  the  devil !"  said  I,  getting  angry. 

"  Nox,"  said  he. 

Then  riding  close  alongside  of  me,  he  ran  the  sharp 
heel  of  his  shovel  formed  stirrup  about  an  inch  into  my 
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ashes  of  ages  upon  the  works  of  mortals.     The  gigantio 
Sphynx,  the  massive  Pyramid,  and  the  tall  and  pictured 
Obelisk,  had  felt  his  power  upon  the  plains  of  Egypt ; 
Greece  and  her  temples,  her  sages  and  her  poete,  had 
passed  away.     The  wild  dog  howled  upon  the  Pynx  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  owl  hooted   from   the   broken 
portico  of  the  Parthenon.     I  stood  in  Athens,  at  the  hour 
of  sunset.     It  was  a  glorious  moment.     Autumn  had 
browned  the  plains  of  Attica,  and  the  deep  purple  of  the 
evening,  rested  like  a  cloud  upon  the  sharp  angles  of 
Hymettus,  while  a  fleecy  cloud  of  purest  white,  floated, 
,  like  a  plume,  from  the  brow  of  old  Anchesrous.     Silence 
J  brooded  over  the  Socinian  grove,  and  the  ocean  broke  in 
I  hollow   murmurs  upon  the    sunken  columns   of  Cape 
IColonne.      It  was    a   land    of  silence  and  departed 
'  glory.     It  was  an  hour  of  splendor  and  of  glorious  recol« 
lections. 

I  stopped  upon  the  summit  of  Mars*  Hill.  The  alttf 
to  the  Unknown  God,  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  marble 
'ball,  manufactured  by  the  Turks,  from  the  columns  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  which  had  been  fired  at  the  Greeks, 
lay  at  my  feet;  while  a  solitary  grass-hopper,  chaunted 
I  vespers  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Areopagii.  As  I  rested 
upon  the  grass,  I  pulled  from  my  pocket  a  little  bible, 
and  read  the  chapter  of  Acts,  aloud. 

Reader,  the  foot  of  Paul  had  trod  the  spot  where  I 

rested;  there,  too,  the  Athenians,  who  were  constantly 

'  seeking  after  some  new  thing,  received  the  words  of  in- 

j  spiration  from  tlie  lips  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

I  The  same  sun  was  then  shining  upon  me.     The  same 

grass  was  waving  in  the  breeze,  and,  save  the  loneliness 

of  the  hill  side,  the  scene,  in  all  its  solemn  grandeur,  was 

realized.     Nature  works  but  few  changes  in  the  earth,  in 

the  long  run.     True,  earthquakes  may  swallow  up  cities^ 

and  roll  the  waves  of  ocean  over  the  land,  and  whirl' 

winds  may  spin  away  the  giants  of  the  forest,  still,  the 

seeds  of  the  grove  will  linger  in  the  soil,  and  the  son  of 

the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  the  olive,  will  find  a  strong 

footholc^in  the  steps  of  their  sires,  and  wave  in  summer 

glory  above  their    mouldering    trunks.      Such  is  the 

economy  of  God,  in  relation  to  the  products  of  the  soil ; 

\  life  is  constantly  springing  up  from  death,  and  the  flowers 

J  bloom  brightest,  that  are  nurtured  by  decay.     Not  so,  in 

,  regard  to  man.     His  race  is  ever  changing,  and  the 

I  children  of  one  generation  despise  the  deeds,  and  blot  out 

]  the  very  names  of  their  fathers.     An  army  marches  over 

\  the  land,  and  the  people  become    freemen    or  slaves* 

!  Blest  or  cursed  with  intelligence,  each  individual  steers 


Ro«n»i.te'.  ride,  .nd  .way  »e  bod.  wont,  upo.  a  haid  I  ■•»  "*''  ^"S^'  "  •"«•  ''™  ^^  •"=""  *^  "T*'"  ** 

time :  and  eternity  alone  can  discover  to  his  neighbors, 

the  spot  where  he  makes  tho  land. 


gallop,  through  the  olive  groves,  to  the  city,  whose  name 
alooe,  hong,  like  a  shade  of  glory,  over  the  uninhabited 
plains.  I  was  armed,  and  my  uninvited  guide  saw  my 
pistols,  and  kept  at  a  more  respectful  distance.  In  a 
few  minutes,  we  came  to  the  road  that  branches  to 
Athens.  I  threw  the  Greek  a  small  coin,  and  pursued 
my  way  with  less  speed,  while  he,  turned  into  the  olive 
groves,  and  pawed  out  of  sight. 

Time,  that  fell  destroyer  of  all  things  below  the  im- 
perishable he*veDSy  had  been  busy,  in  scattering  the 


i  On  the  hill  of  Athens  I  felt  my  hair  rise  and  my 
'  heart  beat  quick,  with  emotions  of  awe,  as  fancy  pictured 

to  my  busy  brain,  the  scenes  of  other  times.  Saul  of 
,  Tarshish  stood  in  his  native  dignity   before  me,  and 

beside  me,  towered  the  marble  Altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

The   seats,  where    the  Sages  of  Greece  once  sate,  to 

doom  the  criminal  to  the  hemlock,  now  presented  ■ 
I  regular  appearance,  though  almost  effaced  by  the  foot  of 

the  wandering  scholar.     The  moss  violet  and  the  yellaw 
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cap  waved  along  them,  and  the  rank  weeds  shot  up  from 
the  alluvia]  soil,  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

A  solemn  feeling  pervaded  my  inmost  soul.  My  foot- 
steps echoed  fearfully  loud  as  I  wandered  from  seat  to 
seat,  and  the  voices  of  other  days  seemed  to  whisper  to 
me  in  the  rustling  of  the  grass,  and  in  the  flowers  lonely 
whistle  on  the  distant  moor. 

The  strain  of  a  far  off  bugle,  now  aroused  me ;  I  turned 
towards  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts.  The  proud 
monuments  of  sculptors  and  architects,  stood  like  spirits 
in  their  snowy  robes  upon  the  Acropolis.  Below  me,  a 
few  scattered  hovels,  with  here  and  there,  the  broken 
piUars  of  a  triumphal  aroh  or  a  pictured  wall,  met  my 
gaze. 

The  waters  sluggishly  picked  their  way  along  the 
pebl^Iy  bed  of  the  Illisus,  and  the  crane  fished  in  the 
turbid  pool  at  the  base  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter. 
A  Bavarian  soldier,  with  his  musket  glittering  ia  the 
purple  light,  stalked  along  the  gate-way  of  Minerva's 
Temple,  and  a  Greek  boy  lay  sleeping  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus.  At  this  moment,  I  heard  a 
plaintive  sound.  I  looked  up,  and  beheld,  at  a  short 
distance  from  me,  an  Albanian  and  his  daughter,  dressed 
in  the  rich  and  imposing  costume  of  their  race.  They 
appeared  to  be  worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
upon  this  memorable  hill,  and  often  did  they  stretch  their 
hands  towards  the  gorgeous  tinted  west.  They  seemed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  Grecian  glory,  calling  back  the 
majesty  of  the  past,  from  the  ever  moving  car  of  time. 

A  heavy  cannon  now  thundered  along  the  Piraeus,  and 
its  echoes  died  away  upon  the  rock  of  Salamis.  I  started , 
the  "  Constitution"  had  fired  her  evening  gun,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  the  west,  glitterd  as  they  fell  from 
their  airy  height,  and  then  disappeared  upon  the  deck  of 
the  grim  old  battle-ship. 

The  Albanians  had  clasped  their  hands  in  prayer,  and 
while  their  dark  hair  streamed  in  the  wind,  and  their 
bosoms  heaved  with  emotions  of  holy  and  deep-toned 
feeling,  I  passed  unnoticed  before  their  fixed  eyes,  and 
reached  my  Posada,  in  the  main  street  of  Athens,  in 
safety.  A  Borrico  now  brayed  by  my  side,  and  a  ragged 
son  of  Attica  sold  me  a  mock  antique,  fi^r  more  than  his 
King  had  paid  him  for  a  year's  service,  as  a  hanger  on  ot 
the  Capitol. 

It  grows  dark  surprisingly  fast  in  the  Eastern  climes, 
and  before  I  could  take  my  scanty  meal  of  sausages  and 
beans,  a  distant  thunder  storm  had  come  down  from 
Corinth,  and  lingered  upon  the  Chair  of  Xerxes.  A 
growling,  long  and  deep,  hastened  my  departure,  and  I 
mounted  my  old  tohilef  with  the  delightful  anticipation 
of  having  my  throat  cut  in  a  tempest,  on  the  plains  of 
Greece.  I  had  hardly  entered  the  olive  groves,  when  a 
couple  of  horsemen,  came  rattling  after  mo.  I  heard 
their  arms  jingle,  and  every  moment  brought  the  clatter 
of  their  ponies'  hoofs  nearer  to  my  ears.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  haul  my  wind,  and  take  a  path  that  branched 
off  of  the  maia  road.  No  sooner  had  I  made  up  my  mind 
than  I  spurred  my  leaden-heeled  charger  to  his  mettle, 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  reached  a  secure  place  in  the 
thicket.     The  horsemen  passed  along  the  road,  at  a  swift 


pace,  and  I  followed  the  path,  expecting  to  strike  the 
main  road  at  a  point  nearer  the  harbor.  The  thunder- 
cloud, now  gave  evidence  of  its  nearer  approach,  and  the 
wailing  of  the  distant  hurricane,  oame  echoing  upon  the 
agitated  atmosphere.  Deep  darkness  now  closed  around 
me.  All  at  once,  my  horse  stopped,  and  gave  me  to 
understand  he  would  go  no  farther  in  that  direction.  I 
prepared  to  dismount.  As  I  reached  my  right  foot  down, 
to  touch  the  ground,  with  my  hands  on  the  saddle,  and 
ray  left  fix>t  in  the  stirrup,  I  pereeived  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  stand  on.  I  therefore,  mounted  again,  and 
descended  on  the  other  side  in  safety,^-*  flash  of  light- 
ning now  showed  me,  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Athens,  and  that  I  stood  upon  a  precipice  of 
about  forty  feet  in  height.  The  same  flash  of  lightning, 
discovered  the  main  road,  and  a  narrow  path  leading  into 
it,  and  I  accordingly,  made  a  sudden  exit  from  the  ruins 
of  centuries.  With  my  bridle*reins  in  my  hand,  I  came 
out  .of  the  valley  of  dangers,  and  soon  reached  the 
McA(^mized  way. 

In  a  few  momenu,  I  dismounted  at  a  miserable  shanty, 
and  taking  a  draught  of  gin  and  rose-water,  repaired  on 
board  the  frigate  in  a  kiack.  As  I  came  alongside,  much 
merritnent  was  caused  by  my  novel  barge,  with  one  oars- 
man, and  sundry  good  natured  jokes,  that  had  travelled 
through  all  the  ward-room  messes,  from  the  days  of  Noah 
down,  were  dug  up  and  thrown  at  me  as  original,  real 
impromptus,  by  the  young  officers  of  the  mesS.  The  Com- 
modore gave  me  a  precious  rowing  for  staying  out  of  the 
ship  so  late,  and  the  purser  was  very  particular  to  know 
whether  I  had  seen  the  King.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Otho,  riding  in  his  coach,  with  a  soldier  on  the  foot- 
board, armed  with  a  blunderbuss,  and  decorated  with  two 
large  letters  on  each  shoulder— O.  O.— I  therefore  re- 
plied, that  I  had  seen  his  majesty. 

"  How  do  you  know  it?"  said  the  good  natured  ccmi- 
mander  of  the  strong-box,  shaking  his  sides  like  a  kettle 
of  jelly. 

"  Because,  he  had  O.  O.  on  his  shoulders,  a  crown  on 
his  coach  panel,  and  a  footman  in  uniform,  armed  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  topped  off  with  a  cap  and  feathers," 
replied  I,  laughingly. 

"  Feathers,"  said  the  purser,  puckering  up  his  mouth, 
and  putting  himself  in  an  attitude.  "  Feathera  are  no 
sign  of  a  duck's  nest,  Mr.  Secretary," 

A  loud  roar  of  mess  laughter,  which  was  repeated  in 
the  steerage,  followed  this  precious  ebullition  of  bilge- 
water  wh,  and  went  up  the  windsaii  to  the  quarternleck, 
with  the  dead  air  of  tlie  apartment. 

''Ten  o'clock,"  said  the  master>at-anns,  entering  the 
ward-room  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  Out  went 
our  last  candle  in  an  instant,  and  then  all  hands  turned 
in.  Soon  deep  sleep  held  in  silence  my  jolly  messmates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  purser,  who  whispered  feathen, 
and  snored  duck's  nests,  all  night. 

Now,  when  the  morning  had  come,  the  flag  of  Grrsece 
was  hoisted  at  our  main-royal  mast-head,  and  a  salute  of 
twenty-six  guns  was  fired,  which  was  duly  returned,  by  a 
couple  of  gun  brigs,  in  the  harbor. 

The  Commodore  and-his  officers,  then  made  prepara- 
tions to  visit  his  majesty.  King  Oiho,  at  bis  royal  resi- 
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d«iioe,  a  few  rods  from  the  ruins  of  the  Ancient  Citj. 
Such  m  eceiM  as  follonredy  beggars  descriptive  language. 
The  long  royage  from  the  Isles  of  Crane  sand  washer^ 
women,  had  made  sad  havoc  with  clean  linen  and  dear 
starching,  and  bright  buttons  looked  green,  and  cocked 
hats  appeared  rusty.  Muckle  whangers  dung  to  their 
cdd  sweated  scabbards :  and  white  unmentionables  had 
been  blesfed  with  a  **  tmart  tprinkle"  of  iron  rust  and 
gun-powder  smoke.  Besides,  many  of  us  bad  grown 
fleshy  upon  the  deep,  and  the  coats  that  once  kqew  us, 
knew  OS  no  more.  Such  a  running  for  the  tailor,  such  a 
stretching  of  clothes,  and  such  brushijig,  blacking,  cursing 
and  polishing,  never  was  seen  before,  excepting  in  a  man- 
ciT-war,  luider  similar  drcomstances.  Whiting  and  sour 
beer.  Day  &  Martin,  and  whiskey,  peeped  from  every 
smte-room,  and  the  scent  thereof,  was  as  the  scent  of 
many  groceries.  After  three  hours  active  service,  in 
whi^h  more  buttons  had  been  sewed  on  than  are  fastened 
in  a  city  in  a  week,  we  assembled  on  the  deck.  Our 
efforts  had  not  been  unavailing.  We  had  a  fresh  look 
about  us,  and  every  cocked  hat  seemed  to  say,  "You 
pick  at  me  and  1*11  pick  at  you.*'  Our  first  Luff,  who 
was  a  man  of  taste,  seemed  to  be  taken  by  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  above  all,  my  own  appearance  astonished 
him,  for  I  had  a  new  coat  on,  and  a  pair  of  Mahon  boots, 
armed  with  brass  spurs,  six  inches  in  length.  He  eyed 
my  coat  narrowly,  and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  hit  otm, 
wUk  the  thaulder  strap  of.  Having  pronounced  us 
fit  for  duty,  he  reported  us  as  being  ready,  to  the 
Commodore,  and  at  the  cabin  door  awaited  for  the  egress 
of  power. 

Seven  bells/*  thundered  the  orderly. 
Seven  bells,"  growled  the  quarter-master. 

'*  Seven  bells,''  struck  the  messenger-boy,  on  the  old 
ding-dong  at  the  pump,^-and  seven  bells  it  was. 

The  cabin  door  flew  open.  The  Commodoro,  covered 
with  gold  lace  above,  and  brimstone  colored  cloth  below, 
bearing  a  tremendous  cheese  toaster,  arose  in  his  majesty, 


t« 


<i  I 


privilege  of  being  dragged  in  the  dirt  for  a  shilling. 
Surely,  monopolies  are  not  confined  to  this  country  or  to 
England.  An  American,  on  a  lean  horse,  in  a  short 
rusty  frock  coat,  with  a  pair  of  caxinett  trowsers  below 
it,  and  carrying  a  bliie  cotton  umbrella  in  his  hand,  met 
us  at  the  olive  groves,  and  welcomed  us  to  Greece.  It 
was  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  talented  and  praise-worthy 
missionary  to  Greece,  who  had  just  returned  from  Corinth, 
and  who  hastened  to  welcome  hi^  countrymen  to  the  land 

where— 

"Learning  slumbers  ia  her  norbl^  grave.'* 

When  the  missionary  reined  in  his  steed,  and  awaited 
the  approach  of  our  party,  sundry  jokes  upon  his  person 
were  passed  from  the  rear  guard  to  t^e  middle  division, 
but  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  an  American 
missionary,  a  man  of  talent  and  great  learning,  and  when 
one  of  th^  company  had  sworn  upon  his  saddle  pommel, 
that  he  was  the  husbaind  of  that  idendcal  maid  of  Athens, 
who  had  stolen  Lord  Byron's  heart  away,  and  who  had 
refused  to  return  it  to  him  until  he  had  sung  a  song  for 
it—- commencing  with— 

*<  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart. 
Fol,  de  rol." 

\  The  whole  of  the  joking  fewr  passed  away,  and  the 

itching  of  respectful  curiosity  reigned  in  its  place. 

The  missionary,  as  our  interpreter,  now  joined  the 

ca\'alcade,  and  we  entered  Athens  with  a  priest  at  the 

head,  and  a  most  contumacious  pedagogue  in  the  rear. 

Having  selected   a  posada  near  the  market-place,   we 

left  our  animals,  engaged  dinner,  and  then  took  up  our 

line  of  march  for  the  King's  House. 

Winding  along  the   margins  of  mud  puddles,  and 

scrambling  over  fallen   pillars,  and  pieces  of  painted 

i  plastering,  we  drew  up  at  the  gale  of  royalty.      After 

some  ceremony,  we  were  admitted.     A  score  of  English 

'  servants,  in  short  breeches  and  white  silk  stockings,  with 

'  O.O.  on  their  backi^,  passed  us  along,  to  a  set  of  Greek 

'.  aids,   thence  we  were  escorted  to  an   ante-room,  by 


and  like  a  second  Neptune,  in  regimentals,  looked  out    Bavarian  officers,  where  we  rested  awhile.     Presently, 
upon  the  sea.      He  had  no  three-pronged  fork  in  his  i;  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  in  jack  booU,  and  a  coat 

covered  with  silver,  appeared,  and  led  us  by  an  entry, 
from  little  closet  to  little  closet,  to  the  audience  chamber, 


hand,  but  bis  coat  was  swallow-tailed,  and  his  sword, 
when  buckled  on,  made  him  resemble  the  Ocean  Grod 
astride  of  his  trident.    ' 

We  soon  shoved  off,  and  in  a  few  moments,  landed  in 
Greece.  A  hundred  Borricos  were  now  offered  to  us  to 
ride  to  the  Capitol  on,  but  as  there  were  but  forty  officers, 
forty  Borricos  were  declared  sufficient.  Soon  the  word 
was  given,  and  the  cavalcade  took  up  its  line  of  mareh. 
Such  a  singular  body  of  mounted  men  never  approached  • 
the  Mistress  of  Learning  before.     Several  of  us  had  j 


"  Where  the  Kin;  was  on  hit  throne, 
With  his  beggars  at  hie  feet" 

We,  undoubtedly  were,  carried  as  many  as  eight  times 
round  the  house,  before  we  came  to  the  audience  room. 
As  we  entered,  between  a  file  of  Bavarian  ofiicers,  King 
Oiho  descended  from  his  golden  throne,  and  was  intro- 
duced, by  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  to  "  Admiral 
Yellyot  and  his  officaires."     Otho  now  advanced  three 


purchased  cocked  hau  without  trying  them  on,  and  of  I  steps  towards  us,  and  was  introduced  to  us  separately, 
course,  they  fitted  like  Major  Dowoing*s  coat,  which  he  by  our  interpreter.  He  was  a  fine  looking  German  youth, 
purchased  with  ^nur^ry  apple-sauce.  Round  went  several  tall  and  slender,  with  a  cream-colored  skin,  a  mild  blue 
of  our  hau  upon  our  heads  with  every  slant  of  wind,  and  \  eye,  and  auburn  hair;  dressed  in  a  grey  uniform,  with 


away  bounded  our  jackasses,  who  were  constantly  spurred 
oo  by  their  owners,  who  accompanied  them  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  and  who  were  enabled  to  keep  up  witbi  us,  by 
hanging  oo  their  tails.  Away  went  the  Commodore, 
before,  with  a  ragged  Greek  hanging  on  behind:  and 
away  went  the  Captain's  clerk  in  the  rear,  with  a  couple 
of  boys  entailed  upon  his  animal,  fighting  for  the  exclusive 


red  facings,  diamond  epaulettes,  a  diamond  hiked  sword, 
with  a  polished  steel  scabbard ;  with  a  cocked  hat,  orna^^ 
mented  with  a  diamond  rose  and  a  heron's  plume,  under 
his  arm.  He  seemed,  as  he  stood  before  us,  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  band-box,  and  permitted  to  speak  on 
the  occasion.  Every  button  had  an  O.  on  it,  and  hie 
epaulettes  were  stamped  in  the  same  way.     One  of  our 
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wags,  upon  being  asked  the  reason  of  his  wearing  so ;; 
many -0*8,  said,  ihat  it  was,  because  he  oved  for  every  j' 
thing  be  had  on.  This  was  stolen  from  Sheridan,  but  as  J 
it  was  applied  in  a  different  way,  it  was  decreed  to  be  an  !  | 
original  joke,  and  all  hands  gave  a  hearty  laugh,  after ! 
the  Commodore  and  first  Luff  had  set  the  example.         . 

We  made  some  few  mistakes,  not  having  seen  the  i , 
Kings  of  thtf  world  at  home  before,  and  one  of  our  num- 
ber capped  the  climax,  by  calling  him,  Mr.  King. 
However,  w6  got  off  pretty  well,  until  it  came  round  for 
us  to  take  leave.     Now,  know  ye,  gentle  readers,  that  , 
you  must  never    turn  your  backs    upon    royalty,  but  | 
must  bow  yourselves  out,  and  leave  the  possibility  of  i 
your  falling  down  stairs,  to  Providence.     We  began  tojl 
bow  out, — I  was  in  the  rear  rank,  and  had,  as  I  said 
before,  my  long  spurs  on — with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
King,  I  scraped  away,  and  all  at  once,  I  found  myself;! 
plump  against  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  whom  1/ 
gaffed  with  my  rowels  in  each  waxed  boot.     I  beard  the  ji 
smothered  exclamation  of  "Sacre  Damn!"  in  French  j 
and  English,  and  turning  my  head,  perceived  the  seven 
foot  bear,  twisting  his  moustachios  with  one  hand,  and 
scratching  his  calves  with  the  other.     "  This  is  no  time  to  |' 
f  wap  jack-kQi\'es,  or  stand  upon  ceremony,"  thought  I,  so  '| 
turning  to  the  right-abouty  I  left  the  audience  chamber, ' 
and  made  my  way  for  the  porch,  wb^fe  I  arrived  some 
seconds  before  the  others,  almost  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter.    We  next  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  then  proceeded 
10  the  Mission-House.     The  house  of  Mr.  King,  was  a 
curiosity.     It  had  a  little  of  every  thing  within  its  walls.  ] 
Verde  Antique,  Parian  Marble,  blocks  from  the  Acropolis, ; 
and  stones  from  Jupiter's  Temple,  and  above  all,  in  the  | 
inside,  it  had  a  Greek  mistress.   We  were  kindly  received  j 
by  the  lovely  Greek,  who  still  dressed  in  her  country's 
costume,  and  at  a  signal,  hod  sweet  meats  and  cold 
water  presented  to  us. 

The  Lady,  herself,  came  to  each  one  of  us,  with  the 
pweet  meats  in  a  silver  dish,  and  with  a  single  silver 
spoon,  put  a  mouthful  inside  of  our  lips,  in  regular  order, 
pommencing  with  the  the  Commodore,  and  ending  with 
his  clerk,  A  sip  of  water  from  a  single  tumbler  was 
then  given  us,  in  succession,  and  conversation  com- 
menced. Many  sage  inquiries  were  then  made  about 
Athens  and  its  wonders.  One  wanted  to  see  the  place 
where  Troy  stood,  and  another  said,  "  He  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  go  upon  Alecropolit  and  see  the  Jlypar- 
thenon.  Several  curious  discourses  commenced  upon 
the  possibility  of  Demosthenes  having  a  candle  to  put  in  i , 
bis  lantern  before  candle-wicking  was  known,  and  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  arose,  as  to  ilie  precise  quantity  of  air 
required  to  fill  the  temple  of  the  vnnds  ! 

After  hearing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Greek,  and  a  class 
of  dark-eyed  damsels  of  Attica,  sing  "  Old  Hundred,"  in 
modem  Greek,  we  went  out  upon  the  Acropolis,  Mr. 
King,  and  all.  Roaming  from  spot  to  spot,  wo  were  sur- 
prised to  find  it  sun-set  before  the  ruins  had  been  half 
explored.  I  entered  one  of  the  temples  before  I  departed. 
A  bank  of  earth,  raised  by  the  Turks,  filled  the  centre,  and 
the  ceiling  was  covered  with  lamp-black  from  the  smoke  ! 
of  their  torches.  Marked  upon  this  black  ceiling,  were  , 
io  be  seen  the  names  of  every  traveller  who  had  visited  , 


Athens.  I  placed  my  own  there,  near  the  names  of 
Byron  and  Hobhouse,  and  rejoiced  that  I  had  put  myself 
in  a  fair  way  to  go  down  to  posrerityt  in  such  noble  com- 
pany, in  lamp-black.  It  was  night  before  we  reached 
our  ship,  and  the  cock  had  crowed,  loud  and  long,  on  the 
Commodore's  hencoop,  before  we  closed  our  eyes  in 
sleep. 

The  next  day,  King  Oiho  came  to  see  as.  We  had 
our  yards  mounted,  the  flag  of  Greece  floating  at  our  fore, 
and  the  officers  on  deck.  A»  he  came  over  the  side,  the 
band  struck  up  a  martial  air.-^tlie  cannons  thundered 
majestically,  and  died  away  on  Hydra  and  Egina :  and 
then  the  men  on  the  yards  sent  forth  th^ee  hearty  cheers. 
The  cheers  of  Freemen  seemed  to  awaken  the  dying  spirit 
of  Greece,  and  a  faint  echo  came  back  from  the  wild 
mountain  pass  and  the  solitary  plain.  The  French  vesNels 
of  war  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  bad  the  flag  of  Greece 
hoisted  also,  and  a  salute  thundered  along  that  desolate 
bay.  Having  gone  through  the  military  ceremonies,  the 
Commodore  invited  the  King  and  his  suite  below,  to  par- 
take of  a  collation.  The  gunner,  now,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  officer  of  the  deck,  prepared  to  surprise 
the  King,  by  exhibiting  the  wouderful  properties  of  a 
seven  barreled  gun,  which  carried  seven  himdred  balls, 
and  which  only  needed  to  be  fired  once,  to  setofl'the  whole 
of  the  charges. 

This  treat  was  planned  by  the  Commodore,  some  days 
before,  and  now,  the  curious  bundle  of  gun-barrels,  with 
a  swivel  and  standard,  and  a  monkey-tail  for  a  handle, 
was  brought  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  made  fast  to  the 
taifrail,  the  muzzle  pointing  towards  the  sea,  and  the 
monkey-tail  towards  the  mizen-mast.  King  Otho  having 
satisfied  his  royal  appetite,  ascended  the  ladder  with  the 
Commodore  and  his  high  otlicers  in  company.  The 
King,  mounted  the  starboard  horse-block,  and  the  Comr 
modore  the  larboard,  the  seamen  peeped  from  the  fore- 
castle, and  the  officers  stood  in  the  waist.  The  King's 
suito  were  at  the  companion  rail,  and  silence  reigned 

*'A11  ready  with  the  gun,  sir,"  said  the  gunner  touch 
ing  his  hat  to  the  Commodore. 

"  Then  fire  away,  quickly,"  said  the  Commodore  in  a 
whisper. 

The  gunner's  yeoman  now  seized  the  monkey-tail. 
The  gunner  pulled  the  trigger,  by  means  of  a  long  string 
that  was  attached  to  it, — bang !  bang !  bang !  went  the 
gun,  and  then  seven  balls  went  off,  in  a  lump,  and  a  barrel 
burst.  Down  went  the  gunner  and  his  yeoman,  on  deck, 
and  round  turned  the  discharging  piece,  and  looked  us 
all  in  the  face ;  ball  after  ball  whistled  over  our  heads, 
and  tlien  the  piece  began  to  shoot  lower  ;  at  this  suddea 

turn  in  the  affair,  the  King  and  the  Commodore,  who 
were  in  danger  every  moment  of  being  killed,  stepped 
down  about  twelve  steps  at  once,  at  the  expense  of  rank 
and  etiquette,  and  with  the  rest  of  us,  brought  the  mir.en- 
mast  between  the  unmanageable  gun  and  their  bodies. 
The  sailors  threw  themselves  on  the  deck  and  laughed 
ready  to  split  their  sides.  The  gunner,  now  reached  up 
his  hand,  and  by  main  force,  slowed  the  muzzle  round, 
and  then  bent  it  down,  so  that  it  would  hit  against  the 
taffrail,  as  it  started  from  side  to  side.  Having  been  thus 
relieved  from  the  danger  that  at  one  moment  seemed  so 
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great,  tbe  whole  company  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke,  and  I 
took   more  wine  in  the  cabin,  and  then  tho  King  and 
his  suite  retired  ;  the  ship  saluting  an  before. 

The  Commodore  sent  to  King  Otho,  a  mate' to  the  ,{  Thx  Russian  character,  from  the  harsh  and  difficult 
cannon  that  had  been  used  on  the  day  of  his  visit,  with  a  ,  language  with  which  it  is  invested,  is  hot  little  known, 
letter,  extolling  its  imeriu  to  the  skies,  and  informing  |  although  that  country  occupies  so  considerable  a  portion 
him,  that  one  such  gun  would  enable  him  to  conquer  his  |i  in  the  policy  of  governments ;  much,  therefbre,  which 
enemies,  with  but  few  troops,  in  a  siege.  The  King  is  indigenous  to  that  soil,  and  which  best  pourtrays  its 
replied  courteously,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  gun  jn  I  national  character,  .is  clouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  not 
battle,  might  do  more  injury  to  his  own  troops,  than  to  ii  from  the  actions  of  cabinets,  or  the  impressions  receiv- 
those  of  the  enemy,  0n  account  of  the  odd  way  ii  had  of,ed  from  diplomatic-  embassies,  that  you  can  correctly 


looking  at  its  friends  when  it  was  excited. 


judge  of  the  internal  character  of  any  people.     It  it 


list,  for  an  extinguished  eye  and  a  cracked  head.     So 
much  for  seven  hundred  guns  in  one. 

After  spending  a  week  in  Athens,  the  "  Constitution" 
bade  adieu  to  tbe  hills  of  Attica,  and  stretched  her  white 
wings  for  the  Levant.  At  evening,  the  Columns  of  Cape 
Calonoe,  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  In  the  morning, 
they  were  lott  in  the  distance,  while  the  temples  of  Delos 
towered  above  her. 


This  gun,  the  next  year,  upon  the  return  of  tho  squad-  i'  amongst  the  middling  classes  of  society — the  peasaii- 
ron,  burst  aUo,  and  put  the  worthy  gunner  on  the  pension  j  try,  and  the  working  portion  of  the  community  that  tbe 

national  traits  of  a  kingdom  can  be  accurately  defined. 
The  serfe  of  Russia  are,  perhaps,  the  most  degraded,  the 
most  ignorant  of  any  race  of  human  beings  that  are 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  Christian  government.     A 
moral  apathy  pervades   their  whole  body— a   natural 
habit  of  bowing  to  oppression — a  contented  feeling  wi^ 
their  immediate  condition,  and,  singular  to  say,  a  love 
of  country  as  fervent  as  any  portion  of  humanity.     It  it 
but  rare  that  a  spirit  of  resistance  is  manifested  to  the 
despotic  laws  of  the  autocrat,  knowing,  too  well,  that 
his  will  is  absolute,  and  that  death,  or  worse,  eternal 
banishment  to  Siberia,  would  be  the  punishment  award- 
ed to  such  resistance.     Vast  as  tho  country  is,  yet  so 
completely  organized  are  its  laws,  so  strictly  adminis- 
tered in  every  quarter  of  this  tfemendons  region,  that 
the  smallest  act  of  rebellion,  down  to  the  pettiest  crime, 
<  is  discovered  and  punished  in  the  most  summary  and 
merciless  manner.     One  instance  of  a  master  spirit,  who 
I  for  a  considerable  time  evaded  and  set  at  defiance  tbe 
,  civil  and  military  authorities,  is  worth  recording    A 
•  young    Russian,    of  the    name    of    Repkini,    with   a 
'  mind  alive  to  tbe  degradation  to  which,  as  a  serf,  he 
I  was  subjected,  dared  to  oppose  the  mandate  of  one  of 
the  noblemen  who  had  treated  his  sister  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.     The  young  man,  with  a  heart  bursting 
with  indignation,  remonstrated  upon  his  cruelty — this 
was  enough  to  call  down  the  wrath  of  his  despotic  mas- 
ter.    He  was  seized,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  con- 
finement in  a  mine  upon  the  nobleman's  estate.      By 
some  means,  however,  he  contrived  to  effect  bis  escape, 
and  taking  to  the  forests,  raised  and  organized  a  consi- 
derable band  of  followers,  who,  like  himself  deemed  it 
better  to  brave  the  frown  of  justice,  than  live  in  tho 
fetters  of  cruelty  and  degradation.     For  many  months, 
this  little  but  hardy  band  of  peasants  kept  at  bay  the 
parties  of  soldiers  sent  to  secure  them.     In  almost  every 
encounter,  they  proved  victorious,  and  so  famed  did  they 
become,  that  Repkini  was  looked  upon  as  the  Mazzaroni 
of  Russia.    His  name  was  associated  with  all  that  was 
romantic— 'his  picture  was  blazoned  in  almost  every 
window,  and    his  life    and    adventnres   were  told    in 
piDse,  and  sung  in  ballads.     At  length  the  spirit  of  the 
government  was  aroused  to  a  more  extended  view  of  his 
character,  and  the  position  which  he  had   assumed. 
Despatching  a  powerful  force,  they  surrounded  the  valley 
in  which  he  and  his  little  band  were  stationed.     So  com- 

i  pletely  were  they  hemmed  in — so  utteriy  deprived  of 
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TiMX  drops  each  day  a  chrystal  screen 
The  PreHent  and  the  Past  between, 
Whose  thickening  folds  shut  out  at'last. 
Points  brilliant  once  with  Hope's  gay  light 
And  Joy's  young  sunshine  round  them  cast. 
But  now  all  lost  to  Memory's  sight. 
Or  dimly  seen,  if  seen  at  all;— 
Because  the  thin  and  glassy  pall 
Which  thickens  round  us,  day  by  day, 
(Unlike  the  depths  of  summer  air 
Which  still  are  clear,  however  blue) 
Is  dimmed  with  passion's  darkling  hue, 
Or  soiled  by  grief,  or  scratched  by  care, — 
And  thus  at  last  is  quenched  the  ray 
Which  still  was  bright  when  youth  was  gay. 

And  yet  old  Time  doth  well  repay 
Tho  harm  of  shutting  out  the  Past;— 
Those  chrystal  laminae  which  s^y 
Tbe  piercing  light  on  memory  cast, 
Were  once  between  our  eager  sight 
And  that  which  in  the  Future  lies ; 
Those  folds  which  dim  the  Past  to-night, 
Are  found  in  morning's  rising  light, 
Removed  to  bid  the  Future  rise 
More  clearly  on  the  sight. 

And  thus  through  life  the  morrow  brightens, 
Just  as  to-day  grows  dim  and  gray; — 
The  peace  which  now  the^bosom  lightens 
Oft  springs  from  griefs  of  yesterday. 
For  o'er  the  Past  doth  Memory  sway. 
And  o'er  the  Future  Hope  preside. 
The  former  grave,  the  latter  gi|y. 
The  widow  and  the  bride.    • 
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«very  hope  of  escape,  tkat  nothing  but  to  Burrender 
or  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  was  now  their  only  resource. 
The  latter,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  most  advisable,  as 
surrender  was  only  ^  preface  to  a  more  cruel  punish- 
ment than  immediate  death.  "  The  knout  and  Sibe- 
ria" exclaimed  Repkini,  "  i&  all  thai  now  it  left  ns. 
What  eay  you,  comrades^  deaths  or  eternal  slavery  T" 
Their  response  was  one  universal  shout  of  approbation, 
and  recklessly  rushing  upon  the  ranks  of  the  kalmouks. 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  Repkini 
was  not  doomed  to  perish  so  gloriously.  The  strictest 
injunction  had  been  given  that  he  should,  at  all  hazards, 
and  every  sacrifice,  be  secured  alive,  so  that  he  might  be 
made  a  frightful  example,  to  the  determent  of  future 
offenders.  On  every  hand  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fury  of  the  horsemen,  but  in  vain,  \it[  at  length  despair- 
ing, and  seeing  no  hope  of  escape,  or  chance  of  death, 
he  endeavored  to  despatch  himself  by  falling  upon  bis 
sword  ;  but  his  design  was  frustrated,  his  person  secured, 
and  under  a  powerful  escort,  he  was  conveyed  to  Peters- 
burg. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of  July,  that 
I  was  awoke  at  sunrise,  by  a  loud  rolling  of  drums.  I 
sprang  from  ray  bed,  and  hastening  to  the  window,  saw 
a  body  of  the  municipal  authorities,  headed  by  several 
mounted  kalmouks,  marching  along.  My  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  celebrated 
brigand,  Repkini,  who,  for  many  months  before,  had 
occupied  so  much  public  attention,  was,  that  morning,  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  the  Knout.  I  had  often  heard 
of  this  mode  of  punition,  but  had  never  been  a  witness  to 
it,  and  having  a  double  desire  to  see  this  famous  robber, 
I  reserved,  at  once,  to  be  an  observer.  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  of  execution,  I  waited  but  a  short  time 
before  the  criminal  was  brought  hither  from  the  hotel  of 
Police,  bound  down  upon  a  rough  wooden  sledge— and 
surrounded  by  about  a  hundred  individuals  of  the  civil 
power,  each  carrying  a  musket.  In  front  of  these  pro- 
ceeded six  kalmouks  on  horseback,  each  with  a  sabre  hang- 
ing by  his  left  side,  and  by  his  right,  was  swung  a  lance, 
while  in  their  hands  they  severally  held  a  litde  whip  of 
leather.  In  the  rear,  marched  a  numerous  body  of 
police-men,  armed  with  white  staves :  the  whole  under  a 
principal  officer  of  horse. 

The  unfortunate  man,  who  had  already  twice  under- 
gone a  similar  punishment,  was  now  approached  by  the 
executioner,  and  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  sen- 
tence. He  was  stripped  of  every  article  of  clothing, 
save  a  pair  of  coarse  woollen  drawers.  A  leather  strap 
was  then  placed  around  his  waist,  and  firmly  buckled 
behind  him,  to  a  plank  of  wood.  He  was  then,  by  a 
process  of  machinery,  raised  above  the  heads  of  the 
spectators,  so  that  he  might  be  seen  and  known.  His 
feet  were  next  bound  firmly  around  the  same  plank  of 
wood,  while  the  top  of  it  was  cut  slopingly,  and  in  a 
manner  to  receive  his  neck  and  arms.  About  his  thi;pat 
was  then  passed  a  chord,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was 
carried  to  his  arms,  and  fastened  them  tightly  a  little 
ftbove  the  wrist,  through  iron  rings;  this  was  then 
brought  down  to  corresponding  ones  at  the  bottom  of 
ih«  plank,  to  which  his  feet  were  also  tecuxely  at- 


tached. In  this  position  the  culprit  was  made  to  stancl 
with  his  back  completely  exposed,  and  perfectly  unable 
to  stir. 

This  ceremony  being  finished,  the  nature  of  his  crime 
and  sentence  were  then  read  aloud,  the  spectators 
standing  uncovered.  Completely  absorbed  in  the  agony 
of  suspense  and  terror,  I  forgot  to  remove  my  hat,  when 
I  was  suddenly  recalled  from  my  abstraction  by  a  blow 
from  a  kalmouk,  who  ordered  me  to  uncover,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  followed  me  up  with  a  repetition  of  tbo 
like,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  remove  to  another  place 
among  the  crowd. 

The  executioner,  habited  in  a  black  woollen  dress, 
now  retired  about  six  feet  from  the  criminal,  and  com- 
menced his  horrible  business.  Between  each  blow  he 
always  allowed  an  interval  of  about  six  seconds  to  take 
place.  At  the  end  of  every  seventy-five  strokes,  he  dip- 
ped the  knout  or  lash  in  powdered  brimstone,  which, 
mingling  with  the  blood,  gave  it  a  deep  purple  color. 
This  operation  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  chord 
from  twisting  and  becoming  a  solid  body.  But  in  spite 
of  this  precaution,  it  became  one  thick  and  "heavy  lash, 
from  every  sweep  which  it  received  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  by  being  dragged  along  the  earth,  which, 
mixing  with  the  blood  and  brimstone,  added  it  to  its 
weight  end  elasticity. 

At  the  first  blow,  the  poor  wretch  uttered  one  thrilling 
scream  of  agony,  after  which  not  another  sound  escaped 
his  lips  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  he  received 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  blows  without  cessation. 
The  ofiicer  who  was  in  command  of  the  guard,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  execution, 
during  the  punishment,  had  sent  a  soldier  to  speak  to 
him,  but  I  was  informed  that  he  never  replied.  The 
question  put  to  him  was — "  Did  he  repent?" 

The  prisoner  was  now  unfastened,  and  the  servant  of 
the  executioner  conducted  him  to  a  chair  placed  beside 
the  sledge  upon  which  he  had  been  brought.  In  this 
he  was  seated,  while  to  the  front  of  it  was  affixed  a 
machine  of  singular  construction.  It  was  furnished  with 
sharp  iron  points,  upon  which  his  hands  were  placed, 
and  a  heavy  weight  facing  upon  them,  these  were 
forced  through — a  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  then  rub- 
bed into  the  bleeding  wounds,  so  as  to  leave'an'everlast- 
ing  mark.  The  same  operation  was  repeated  tvince 
successively,  after  which  his  nostrils  were  slit  open  by  a 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  pincers. 

Notwithstanding  this  horrible  execution,  the  prisoner 
underwent  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence,  standing  upon 
his  feet,  without  the  slightest  support.  He  was  then 
covered  with  his  shirt, .placed  upon  the  sledge,  and 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where,  at  the  end  of  nine 
days,  he  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

On  inquiring  of  one  of  the  police  who  had  seen  him 
previous  to  his  death,  I  was  told  that  he  saw  him  lying 
on  a  bare  oaken  bench,  attired  only  in  his  drawers, 
with  his  back  quite  uncovered,  and  his  wounds  festering 
from  a  want  of  dressing.  The  prisoner  informed  this 
individual  that  if  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  bleed  so 
freely,  he  was  certain  he  would  have  recovered. 

The  jailor,  whom  I  contived^to  interrogate  upon  this 
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point,  replied  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  afford  him 
anj  succor.  Great  God,  was  it  not  enough  to  torture, 
bat  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  a  refine- 
ment upoa  tho  most  barbarous  inhumanity.  "  Were 
soch  the  orders  you  received?'*  I  inquired.  "  Was  his 
sentence  not  fulfilled  by  the  punishment  of  the  knout  t'* 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  the  sentence  is — *  He  is  to  be 
left  to  die,*  and  even  if  he  iiad  recovered,  I  understood 
he  would  have  been  sent  to  Siberia.  But  a  policy  of 
the  most  inhuman  species  is  always  resorted  to  by 
government,  and  which  was  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Repkini,  which  is,  that  the  unfortunate  criminal,  if  he 
can  be  neglected  and  denied  the  rights  of  humanity,  so  as 
to  expire  in  his  dungeon,  and  fulfil  the  sentence  of  the 
law  *  to  be  left  to  die,*  saves  the  expense  of  his  trans- 
portation to  Siberia,  and  all  furtlier  trouble  which  may 
arise  from  his  eonfinement  there.  Sueh  was  the  fate  of 
this  much-injured  and  murdered  man<— from  opposition 
to  a  villain  who  had  wronged  his  behoved  sister  in  the 
most  vital  part.  Power  was  paramount  to  virtue,  wealth 
to  poverty,  and  from  daring  to  assert  the  prerogative  of 
his  manhood — the  gift  of  his  Creator,  he  was  seized, 
manacled,  and  tortured— denied  the  common  aid  of 
homaaity,  and  left  to  expire  in  the  agony  of  soul  and 
body,  unpitied,  unshriven  and  unwept. 

'*  Murmured  he  not  at  the  cruelty  of  his  fate  t  Spoke 
he  of  BO  kind  one  who  was  dear  in  his  remembrance  7"  I 
asked  of  the  jailor. 

"Yes !  '  My  tUUr  !  my  eieier  !*  were  the  last  words 
that  he  uttered,"  answered  the  callous  keeper  of  the 
prison,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  carelessness. 

Poor  Repkini,  one  heart  has  a  sigh  for  thee,  one  eye  a 
tear  to  weep  for  thy  memory.  H. 


FANCIES   ON    FAME. 

BT   ALBERT    PIKE. 
I. 

**  Omck  mors  upon  the  ocean!"     Yet  once  more 
Launched  in  my  slender  barque  of  careless  rhyme, 

Upon  that  deep,  along  whose  sandy  shore 
Are  scattered  hopas  and  phantasies  sublime, 

Poets'  imaginings,  sweet  Fancy's  store, 
The  hopes  of  Youth,  iu  follies  and  its  crime— 

And  on  this  stormy  sea  1  lift  my  sail. 

And  bend  my  cheek  to  catch  the  iavoring  gale. 

IX. 

Here  by  a  high  and  beaked  promontory — 

Its  name.  Neglect — lie  many  a  youngster  dead ; 
Some,  whose  great  griefs  are  told  in  piteous  story, 

And  some,  who  ever  from  men's  knowledge  fled, 
Working  in  celk  and  solitude  for  glory, 

And  seldom  bent  in  sleep  the  weary  head- 
Then  uttered  to  the  world  their  burning  songs  ;— 
And  some  who  hid,  and  some  who  told  their  wrongs. 

ni. 
Ay,  'till  their  hearts  withered  and  shrank  away, 

Scorching  to  embers  with  the  genius-fire— 
Or  burst  and  scattered  into  bloody  spray, 

With  the  strong  passion  which  did  them  inspire, 


And  never  quiet  for  a  moment  lay. 

But  broke  the  heart,  which  those  tormentors  dire. 
Sorrow  and  care  had  gnawed  and  made  their  food. 
Feeding  with  it  their  clam'rous  serpent  brood. 

IV. 

Ay,  here  they  He,  as  when  they  were  alive, 

With  dim,  deep  eyes,  like  lamps,  that  of  a  night. 

Afar  within  a  narrow  hall  may  rive 

The  darkness  palpable — with  cheek  death-white. 

While,  blue  as  seas  wherein  the  Indians  dive, 
The  veins  are  swelling  in  the  forehead's  light — 

And,  as  the  struggle  were  this  moment  o'er. 

Nostril  and  lip  are  slightly  tinged  wiih  gore. 

V. 

For  these  are  they  whose  songs  are  now  the  food 

And  inspiration  of  a  thousand  souls:— 
While  this  broad  ocean,  in  its  solitude, 

Laves  their  white  feet,  and  still  unceasing  tolls— 
The  dim  monotony  of  iu  blue  food 

On  their  dead  ears;  they  live  in  deathless  scrolb— 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  Neele  and  Chatterton, 
With  Savage,  Nature's  most  unlucky  son. 

VI. 

The  wrecks  of  noble  hearts  are  lying  here, 
Anear  this  ocean,  this  deep  sea  of  Fame, 

Shivered  and  broken,  fire-consumed  and  sere,  , 

The  soul  of  sorrow,  and  the  soul  of  flame : 

The  poet  rests  the  conqueror  anear, 
And  unto  both  the  world  has  given  the  name 

Of  men  whose  great  Ambition  was  the  bane 

Which  hurled  them  down,  like  gods,  from  theirhigh  fane. 

vii. 

Upon  this  sea  I  dare  to  steer  my  barque — 

Bask  in  its  calm,  nor  tremble  at  its  storm-— 
Dart  through  its  mist  and  terror  like  the  lark, 

And  sing,  like  him,  whene'er  the  sun  is  warm- 
Ride  on  its  waves,  and  to  its  breakers  hark, 

For  the  great  waves  that  wreck  the  frigate's  form. 
Spare  the  smal]  skiff  that  o'er  the  shallow  glides. 
And  where  the  tall  ships  strike,  it  safely  rides. 

VIII. 

Oh,  Fame,  thou  beacon  set  amid  the  shoals. 
Where,  like  the  wrecker's  light,  thou  lurest  on 

The  mariner  to  death  I     Thou  to  the  souls 
Of  poets  and  philosophers,  the  sun, 

By  which  each  one  indites  his  golden  scrolls. 
Hoping  that  many  an  age  his  words  will  con. 

It  were  but  folly  for  my  tongue  to  say 

Thou  hast  not  lured  me,  too,  along  my  way. 

IX. 

For  thee  the  poet  from  the  world  doth  go. 

And  dries  his  heart  up  by  the  midnight  lamp— - 

For  thee  the  chemist  sits,  and  weak  and  slow. 
Peers  into  Nature.     Thou  dost  only  stamp. 

And  armies  all  the  wide  earth  overflow. 

Scale  the  grim  breach,  defend  the  desperate  camp— 

For  thee  the  orator  pours  forth  his  lore, 

And  senates — nations  quake  his  voice  before. 
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z. 

And  yet  tbeir  empire  is  not  absolute^ 

The  love  of  gold  and  woman  share  with  thee 

The  human  breast,  and  thy  command  dispute— 
The  latter  thou  canst  conquer  frequently ; 

Thy  fiery  voice  can  overcome  the  mute 
And  gentle  eloquence  of  woman's  plea, 

And  led  by  thee,  the  warrior  leaves  his  bride. 

In  ho|>e  to  be  by  glory  deified. 

XI. 

The  former  is,  alas !  too  staunch  a  foe, 

And  where  it  enters  in,  thy  reign  is  over: 
But  I,  nor  love  of  gold  or  woman  know — 

Homeless  and  hopeless,  doomed  to  be  a  rover- 
No  spring  of  love  around  my  heart  may  flow ; 

What  I  have  been  oblivion  must  cover ; 
Although  'tis  hard  to  learn,  the  task  forget— ^ 
The  mem<Ay  of  pleasure  tortures  yet. 

XII. 

But  still  there  is  a  passion  in  the  breast, 
A  grasping  after  thee  and  thine,  oh,  Fame ! 

The  la«<t  sad  flaohes  from  the  dim  unrest 
Of  the  phosphoric  cup,  now  nearly  tame— 

The  last  lone  gn^pings  of  the  heart  opprest 

With  woe — the  last  brief  quivering  of  its  flame! 

Open  my  heart,  when  death  has  stiflened  it. 

And  there,  within  its  core,  you'll  find  Favie  writ. 

XIII. 

And  yet  I'm  conscious  this  will  prove  a  vision— 
This  hope  of  winning  from  the  world  renown ; 
'Twill  prove  like  those  delusive  dreams,  Elysian, 
Of  love  and  joy  which  did  my  boyhood  crown. 
Methinks  I  see  the  world  smile,  with  derision, 
More  cutting  even  than  its  fiercest  frown- 
Yet  still  the  heart  with  fate  and  fortune  copes. 
Pierced  with  the  breaking  of  these  fragile  hopes. 

XIV. 

Onward,  again !     My  words  of  grief  are  spoken. 
And  thought  is  driven  to  her  ruined  nook : 

Lets  laugh  again !     The  heart  that  hath  been  broken. 
Wears  often  to  the  world  a  careless  look, 

And  showeth  not,  by  any  outward  token, 
The  desolations  that  no  utterance  brook : 

So  I  shall  doff,  again.  Care's  sombre  casque. 

And  DAingle  in  the  great  world's  glitt'ring  masque. 

XV. 

Behold  the  characters  that  cross  our  way ! 

Turband  and  caftan,  toga,  .domino ! 
Here  beauty  and  delight  around  us  play. 

As,  on  a  night  of  June,  the  fire  flies  glow- 
Here,  from  the  youngster  to  the  sere  and  grey, 

Mankind  is  eddying,  in  its  whirl  and  flow- 
All  guided  by  that  argument  so  old 
And  so  convincing  to  the  many — ^gold ! 
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AND  THE  GOOD  CRETERUS. 
BT  MRS.  SEBA  SMITH. 


YouKG  Edward  Stevens  laid  down  the  life  of  the  good 
Bishop  Cheverus,  and  pressed  his  thin,  pale  hand  to 
his  eyes,  for  the  tears  were  swelling  thickly  from  beneath 
it.  ■  He  was  a  child  yet,  scarcely  thirteen,  bright,  good, 
and  learned,  for  bis  years,  but  sickness  lay  wMth  a  heavy 
hand  upon  him,  and  the  boy  knew,  that  ere  the  autunaa 
should  have  passed  away,  the  dry  leaf  would  rustle  upon 
his  grave. 

His  mother  was  by,  and  she  gently  removed  bis  hand, 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  laid  her  cheek  to  hia 
high,  pale  forehead. 

*'  You  go  to  a  more  beautiful  world  than  this,  my  son, 
where  is  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  love.     You*do  not 
shrink  from  suffering,  my  noble>minded  child,  for  that 
appeals  only  to  the  body — tell  me  all  that  you  fear— all 
I  that  you  feel." 

Edward  put  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  wept  freely. 
'*  I  was  thinking  of  how  much  the  good  can  do  in  the 
world — and  I  shall  do  nothing— -the  world  will  be  ao 
better  that  I  have  lived  in  it,  dear  mother." 

'*Say  not  so,  my  own  son.  You  have  done  much, 
very  much  good,  already.  Have  you  not  trained  your 
'  own  spirit  to  gentleness,  and  goodness— to  faith  in  God, 
I  and  submission  to  His  holy  will?  This  is  a  great  work, 
I  my  child — the  greatest  the  human  mind,  even  in  long 
life,  can  achieve.  Then  (and  she  pressed  him  closer  to 
her  bosom)  you  have  accomplished  a  gresit  mission 
besides.  You  have  called  into  exercise  the  sweetest  and 
purest  affections  of  your  mother.  You  have  taught  roe 
to  pray  as  I  never  could  have  prayed  but  for  you, 
Edward,  and  while  talking  with  thee  upon  those  exalted 
hopes  that  have  not  earth  for  tbeir  object,  I  have  found 
my  own  faith  deepened,  my  hopes  purified,  and  a  power 
imparted,  of  which  once  I  could  scarcely  have  dreamed. 
Say  not  you  have  lived  in  vain,  my  beloved,  when  iSO 
much  has  been  done  through  your  agency,'* 

The  eye  of  the  young  suficrer  was  meekly  raised,  be 
clasped  his  thin  bands,  and  an  unearthly  smile  dwelt 
upon  bis  lips.  **  Father,  I  thank  thee,"  he  articulated. 
Then  reverting  to  the  first  object  of  thought,  be  said, 
"  Let  us  talk,  my  dear  mother;  I  am  weary,  and  cannot 
read.  The  good  pass  from  the  earth,  but  not  so  the 
good  they  have  done." 

"  No,  my  son,  and  though  the  great  and  powerful, 
with  their  deeds,  fade  from  the  records  of  man,  a  per- 
petual halo  lingers  about  the  memory  of  the  good.  The 
despised  Nazarene,  wandering  about  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  his  locks  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  night,  scoffed 
at,  perverted  and  forsaken,  seemed  little  likely  to  sur- 
vive the  ignominy  of  the  great  tragedy  of  Calvery.  But 
think  of  the  thousands  who  have  since  died,  relying 
upon  his  promises,  reposing  upon  his  love,  and  think 
how  the  affections  of  the  good,  through  all  ages,  centre 
about  his  name.  So  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  is  with 
all  the  excellent  that  have  lived.  They  form  a  nucleus, 
gathering  about  them  the  sympathies  of  all  the  good 


THE    DYING    BOT 
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that  SQCceeded  thorn.    The  humblest  child  with  a  pure 
and  loving  heart,  may  gway  the  feelings  of  a  thousand. 
Edward  smiled  gently;  a  flush  passed  over  his  pale  f 


filthy  apartments,  and  the  poverty  to  be  seen  all  aronnd 
them,  and  was  even  paddled  across  the  Penc^scot  in 
one  of  thosti  frail  canoes,  that  the  weight  of  a  finger 


forehead,  and  the  blue  veins  dilated,  as  if  stirred  by  l|  might  upset.  It  -might  have  been  the  very  one  that 
exalted  thoughu,  and  he  whispered  gently,  **  Go  on,  i|  conveyed  the  good  Cheverus  npon  seme  of  his  errands 
dear  mother.'*  ||  of  love.     Bat  in  the  mid^t  of  all  their  debasement  and 

The  mother  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  but  she  ;j  poverty,  the  influence  of  the  good  Bishop  was  plainly 


was  no  weak  and  ordinary  woman,  to  weep  when  good 
could  be  done,  and  she  pressed  the  pale  boy  to  her 
bosom  and  continued, 

"  Yes,  the  gUtter  that  surrounds  the  conqueror,  the 
great  of  the  earth,  merely,  must  pats  away,  but  goodness 
is  eternal.  In  the  eyes  of  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  the  gentle,  the  prayerful  and  submissive  child  may 
have  better  fulfilled  his  destiny  than  thd  sage  or  the 
philosopher.  It  is  the  good,  only  that  win  the  affec- 
tions ;  and  we  love  them  even  as  if  present  with  them, 
agea  after  they  may  have  passed  away;  and  we  love 
them  becanse  the  elemenu  of  goodness  are  in  our  own 
hearts.  You,  my  son,  have  thrilled  with  admiration  in 
reading  of  the  all  but  Christian  philosophers,  Socrates 
and  Plato ;  and  it  is  so,  and  will  always  be  so,  with 
every  genemus-hearted  school-boy.  This  is  why  we 
love  to  read  of  such  men  as  Rahmuhao  Roy,  and  Oberlin, 
and  Felix  Noff,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
in  life,  to  truth  and  virtue.  All,  that  will,  can  make  the 
same  aacrifices.  You,  my  son,  I  am  quite  sura,  would 
have  been  ready  to  do  as  much  as  any  of  these,  or  as 
much  as  your  favorite  Cheverus,  had  it  been  the  will  of 
oar  father  to  continue  here.  But  he  graciously  accepts 
the  desire,  for  the  performance  of  the  work." 

The  mother's  voice  trembled,  and  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  "  Be  comforted,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  sick 
boy,  *'  all  is  for  the  best." 

**  Many  talk  of  the  sufferings,  the  trials,  and  priva- 
tiooa  to  which  the  good  are  subjected  in  this  life.  But 
with  men  of  such  exalted  virtue,  these  cease  to  be  trials, 
for  their  glorious  conceptions  are  fixed  upon  things  too 
lofty  te  be  moved  by  tlie  petty  vexations  of  this  world. 
What  are  poverty  and  the  contempt  of  little  men,  to  him 
who  is  absorbed  in  the  majesty  of  virtue— who  regards 
the  loftiness  of  goodness,  rather  than  the  tinsel  of  wealth? 
When  the  good  Bishop  Cheverus  carried  the  vood, 
9pUi  with  kit  9wn  hands,  into  the  chamber  of -the  sick 
wife  of  the  sailor,  did  be  feel  degraded  by  the  meanness 
of  the  aervioe  ?  No,  for  it  was  ennobled  by  the  princi- 
ple of  benevolence.  So  when  he  broke  his  last  crust 
amongst  the  poor  of  his  flock,  who  came  to  him  as  to  a 
common  father,  did  he  feel  the  presaure  of  poverty? 
No,  for  he  gloried  to  he  Uke  his  Divine  Master  in 
humili^  and  poverty. 

The  records  of  man  can  afford  nothing  more  truly 
noble,  than  the  good  Bishop,  domesticated  with  the 
poor  Indians,  partaking  of  their  ill-prepared  fare,  sleeping 
npon  their  rode  skins,  and  visiting  their  wild  wigwams 
in  the  midst  of  storms  and  cold,  that  he  might  reveal  to 
them  the  hopes  of  a  better  faith,  and  win  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  I  can  realixe  the  whole 
merit  of  the  sacrifices  he  must  have  made,  for  I  once 


I  discernible.  The  only  framed  building  on  the  island,  at 
that  time,  was  the  church,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  and 
it  was  kept  neat  and  orderly.  The  dead  body  of  a 
woman  who  bad  died  seventy  miles  up  the  river,  had 
been  brought  down  to  the  common  place  of  burial,  and 
was  reposing  in  a  rude  white  coflin,  with  the  crucifix  at 
the  head,  waiting  for  the  last  rights  of  their  religion. 

When  they  went  to  the  grnve-yard  to  dig  the  grave,  I 
observed  that  each  was  ornamented  with  a  wooden  cross. 
They  spoke  of  their  Priest,  Bishop  Che\-erus,  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  love.  His  word  was  a  law  to 
them.  Nothing  could  be  undertaken,  unless  first  sanc- 
tioned by  him.  Though  of  a  difTerent  faith,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  devotion  and  Christian  piety,  which 
prompted  such  sacrifices  and  labors  for  the  good  of  a 
poor  and  obscure  tribe  of  men,  at  that  time  oo  the  out- 
skirts of  uncivilization. 

In  poverty  and  trial,  the  good  man  is  perpetually 
reminded  "  wherein  his  great  strength  lies,"  and  be 
resorts  constantly  to  God  for  support.  But  it  is  pros- 
perity that  tests  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  character. 
So  it  was  with  the  good  Cheverus.  He  knew  this,  and 
shrunk  from  the  honors  ready  to  be  heaped  upon  him. 
With  a  noble  humility  he  feared  to  hazard  the  test,  and 
chose  the  works  of  benevolence,  tho  labors  of  love,  under 
the  privations  of  a  poor  and  humble  diocess,  in  America, 
to  the  honors  that  awaited  him  in  his  native  country. 
But  he  needed  not  have  shrunk  from  the  trial,  great  as 
it  undoubtedly  was,  to  one  pure  and  self^istrusting,  as 
was  the  good  Bishop.  His  humility  never  forsook  him. 
He  still  might  be  found  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor  and 
the  suffering,  imparting  relief,  and  Mpeaking  the  language 
of  hope  and  comfort.  His  sympathies  were  not  with 
the  great,  the  affluent,  whose  followers  are  many,  but 
with  the  lowly,  the  outcast,  the  degraded,  the  suffering, 
to  whom  he  might  impart  relief,  countenance,  and  pro- 
tection. The  rich  carpets  of  his  palace  were  as  often 
trod  by  the  houseless  beggar  as  the  rich  and  powerful ; 
for  all  knew  that  the  good  Cheverus  had  an  ear  for 
every  tale  of  misery,  and  a  heart  and  hand  to  afford 
relief. 

Noble  example  of  Christian  love  and  lowliness  of 
heart.  Blessed  follower  of  the  meek  and  loving  Jesus, 
would  that  more  would  follow  in  thy  footsteps!  Ed- 
ward's eye  kindled  as  his  mother  recited  passages  in 
the  life  of  Cheverus. 

"Oh,  my  dear  mother,  I  will  not  weep  that  I  cannot 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  good  Bishop,  for  God  has 
been  pleased  to  order  otherwise.  I  shall  pass  from  the 
earth  only  to  live  in  Heaven.  And  yet,  mother,  dear 
mother,  the  suffocation,  the  agony  of  the  last  moment,  I 
do,  do  shrink  from  it.     The  mystery  of  death— it  is  ter- 


visiied  the  very  tribe  where  he  labored  so  long  and  faith-    rible,"  and  the  sick  boy  pressed  hu  mother's  neck  with 
felly.     I  wicneaaed  their  ill-constructed  dwellings,  their  I  a  convabive  tenderness. 
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A    SCENE    IN    LI  FE.  —  NIGHT 


The  mother  fell  upon  her  knees  betide  the  dying-  boy, 
and  prayed  fervently,  thut  these  fears  might  pass  from 
the  spirit  of  her  noble>minded  child — that  the  gIoom» 
respDg  upon  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  might 
be  dispelled  by  the  glorious  light  of  immortality. 
Calmly,  and  most  fervently  did  that  widowed  mother 
pray  beside  the  bed  of  the  dying  b/»y.  When  she  had 
finished,  a  sweet  smile  was  resting,  upon  the  lips  of 
Edward,  his  blue  eyes  were  looking  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  holy  contemplation. 

"  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  dear  mother,"  he  whispered  ; 
**  death  is  but  the  rending  of  the  veil.  At  the  death  of 
Jesus,  the  *  Veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent.'  I  see  it  now 
— ^the  good,  the  beautiful  are  there." 

Hia  mother  pressed  his  lips  to  hers;  the  bine  eyes 
closed  ;  young  Edward  had  gone  to  his  home. 


A   SCENE  IN    LIFE. 

BT   PARK   BENJAHIH. 

Yes  !  thirty  years  have  rolled  away, 
Since  these  sad  eyes  beheld  the  day; 
My  youth  has  passed,  and  there  are  now 
Some  manhood  wrinkles  on  my  brow- 
Some  linos  of  thought,  and  some  of  grief, 
And  frost  has  touched  my  summer  leaf. 
Ob,  mournful  lot .'  that  cares  and  fears 
Have  made  me  older  than  my  years — 
That  my  swift  sands  of  life  have  run. 
Not  jewel-sparkles  in  the  son, 
But  heavy,  dark  and  moistened  grains. 
Discolored  by  misfortune's  stains. 

Once  on  a  point  of  time  I  stood 
With  fair  survey  of  land  and  flood, 
Where  ev'ry  prospect  smiled  around, 
And  verdure  covered  all  the  ground, 
And  every  stream  was  flashing  bright. 
As  if  its  waves  were  made  of  light. 
Across  the  sun,  if  vapors  flew. 
Their  pinions  wore  a  golden  hue ; 
If  clouds  were  in  the  distance  piled. 
From  each  white  mass  an  angel  smiled; 
If  breezes  came,  and  rain-drops  fell, 
'Twas  but  to  freshen  grove  and  dell. 

Then,  like  a  traveller  who  will  lean 
Upon  his  staff  to  view  the  scebe 
Where  Quiet,  Peace,  and  Beauty  reign, 
I  looked  along  Life's  happy  plain. 
How  like  a  vision  bright  and  rare, 
The  landscape  melted  into  air ! 
The  mist  arose,  the  storm  descended. 
The  stalwart  trees  were  round  me  rended, 
The  rivers  wild  and  turbid  grew. 
The  hill-sides  wore  a  deeper  hue ; 
High  on  the  sea-shore  dashed  the  spray, 
And  Daricness  scaled  the  dome  of  day ! 


NIGHT. 


BT  W.   C.   RICHARDS. 


The  day  hath  closed  its  weary  e3'e, 
And  on  the  breast  of  evening  sunk  to  sleep ; 

Forth  from  their  caves  the  spectre-shadows  fly. 
To  wrap  the  earth  in  darkness  deep. 

Silence,  o'er  all,  her  robe  has  roU'd, 
And  many  gentle  eyes  hath  Slumber  prast: 

When  angel-spiriu  their  soft  vigils  hold, 
How  blessed  is  the  sleeper's  rest  I 

Lightly  the  lids  of  Infancy 

The  wand  of  Sleep  hath  touched,  and  they  are  doted; 
And  ne'er  in  Eden-bowers  more  tranquilly 

Unsullied  Innocence  reposed. 

The  &ir  girl  on  her  pillow  breathes 

In  melody — while  with  angelic  grace— 
:  The  smiles  which  Fancy,  in  the  night-hour  wreathes. 

Play  on  her  sweetly-dimpled  face. 

The  good  man  sleeps,  and  on  his  "brow 
Is  written  peace ;  his  daily  life  is  fraught 

With  thoughts  and  deeds  of  good  to  man—- and  now, 
Their  own  sweet  recompense  they've  brought.. 

But  there  are  weaiy  eyes  unsealed, 

And  many  hearts  are  aching  at  this  hour ; 

The  feverish  couch  of  sickness  may  not  yield 
Its  victims  to  sweet  Slumber's  power. 

Nor  these  alone  the  Angel  Sleep 

Leaves  uurefreshed,  and  tossed  with  bitter  pain  ; 
Others  there  are,  who,  racked  with  conscience,  weep 

Beneath  Remors's  galling  chain. 

Thousands  are  sleepless — night,  to  them. 

Is  but  an  echo  of  the  weary  day. 
Yet  still  more  sad ;  in  sorrow  and  in  shame 

They  drag  the  heavy  hours  away. 

Yet  are  there  some,  whose  wakeful  eyes. 

Sweet  slumber  fain  would  kiss,  and  woo  to  rest ; 

But  a  strong  spell  upon  their  spirit  lies, 
A  deep,  calm  feeling  reigns  within  their  breast. 

The  night,  to  them,  is  holy  time ! 

Earth,  with  her  vanities,  may  not  intrude ; 
And  'wrapped  in  self-communion  all  sublime, 

They  bless  the  welcome  solitude, 

Or  lifting  their  pure  hearu  above. 

They  soar  away  to  God's  eternal  throne ; 

And  from  His  holy  presence  drink  in  love— 
Ineffable— to  earth  unknown. 

Yes,  night  has  voices  soft  and  low, 

Teaching  sweet  lessons  to  the  thoughtful  mind ; 
Bidding  its  best  and  purest  feelings  flow. 

In  sympathy  for  human-kind. 
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LOVE    IN    A    PUZZLE. 


BT   CAROLIVX  r.   ORKX. 

'Thw*  is  •  pale,  blut  flower  ^rowinf  in  a  miit  of  flno  freon 
iMTea,  wliich  i«  called  Lore  in  a  Poxalo.'* 

Onx  fair  summer  night. 

When  the  stars  were  bright, 
And  the  crescent  moon  was  young, 

When  the  zephyrs  flew 

With  their  urns  of  due, 
Where  the  languid  flowerets  hung. 

In  a  fairy  bower, 

Where  the  myrtle  flower 
Through  its  pale  green  leaves  shone  bright, 

And  the  roses  red 

Around  them  shed 
Sweet  seeou  on  the  airs  of  night ; 

Young  Love  lay  asleep, 

In  repose  so  deep, 
'Twas  disturbed  by  no  warning  sound ; 

And  his  bow  unstrung, 

And  qniver  nnhimg, 
Were  at  random  thrown  on  the  ground. 

The  fair  Queen  of  flowers, 

With  the  roseate  Hours, 
Came  by  chance  to  repose  in  the  shade ; 

She  looked  at  the  boy, 

With  a  smile  of  joy, 
As  she  saw  where  bis  bow  was  laid. 

She  hid  it  away, 

'Mid  the  flowerets  gay, 
Having  first  untied  the  string  ; 

And  the  Frolic  Hours 

Enwreathed  with  flowers, 
With  sweet  voices  began  to  sing. 

• 

Love  opened  his  eyes, 

And  in  much  surprise. 
He  found  that  his  bow  was  gone ; 

He  sought  it  with  tears. 

And  anxious  fears ; 
And  many  a  bitter  moan. 

With  many  a  wHe, 

They  sought  for  a  while. 
To  tease  the  weeping  boy ; 

'Till  weary  of  play, 

Ere  they  dafted  away, 
The  Hours  gave  him  back  his  foy. 

Yet,  they  spread  each  wing. 

Ere  he  tied  the  string, 
And  swift  on  their  pinions  flew, 

But  by  fair  Flora's  spell, 

Each  tear-drop  that  fell. 
To  **  Love  in  a  puzzle"  grew. 

Cambridgg  Port,  MtU9. 


THE    DEATH    OF    GOLIATH. 

BT   MRS.   a.   BT.  LXONLOUD. 

The  Philistines  gathered  in  battle  array, 
And  fast  by  their  weapons  the  Israelites  lay ; 
Like  clouds  were  the  host  on  the  mountain  tops  seen. 
While  lay  the  green  valley  of  Elah  between. 

Why  waiteth  the  battle,  why  stayeth  the  sword  ? 
Hath  Israel  no  trust  in  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  where  is  their  leader,  hath  Saul  been  dismayed  f 
Are  the  warriors  and  migh^  of  valor,  afraid  T 

Ho !  Israelite,  ho !  from  the  Philistines'  tent. 
To  challenge  your  bravest  a  champion  is  sent ; 
Ah !  who  will  contend  with  Goliath  of  Gath, 
A  giant  in  stature,  a  demon  in  wrath* 

{ In  helmet  of  brass  and  link'd  armor  he  came. 
And  stout  hearts  graw  faint  at  the  sound  of  his  name ; 
And  Israel  trembled  as  loud  he  defied 
The  armies  of  God  in  his  boasting  and  pride. 

Hath  Israel  no  champion  to  fight  for  the  Lord, 
To  smite  the  bold  vaunter  with  spear  and  with  sword  T 
None,  none,  for  his  terror  hath  fallen  on  all, 
I  And  foar  lies  like  rust  on  the  heart  of  King  Saul. 

Lo !  who  is  yon  stripling  from  Bethlehem's  plain  f 

Emanuel's  annointed,  he  comes  not  in  vain ; 

"  Stand  forth,  thou  proud  boaster,  with  spear  and  with 

sword, 
I  come  onto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lonl." 

Then  the  Philistine  laughed  in  anger  and  scorn, 
^  Go!  weep  and  bewail  for  the  day  thou  wast  bora ; 
For  thy  flesh  will  I  give  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
And  wild  beasU  of  prey  shall  thy  dainty  limbs  tear." 

In  fuiy  he  rose,  but  the  shepherd-boy  took 
His  staff  in  bis  han^,  and  a  stone  from  the  brook ; 
**  With  these  will  I  conquer,  and  Israel  shall  know, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  fights  with  his  armies  below.' 


tt 


As  the  thunderbolt  falls  on  the  quivering  oak— 
So  sura  was  the  aim,  and  so  deadly  the  stroke : 
For  scarce  did  the  pebble  the  yielding-string  pass, 
Ere  it  clove  to  the  brain  through  the  helmet  <^  brass. 

The  champion  is  slain,  and  the  Philistines  fly 

Like  clouds  from  the  face  of  the  tempest-swept  sky; 

The  valley  of  Ekron  is  filled  with  the  dead, 

And  its  stream  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  runs  red. 

Praise,  praise  to  the  Lord !    Oh,  ye  Israelites !  sing; 
And  praise  to  the  valor  of  David  your  king;        , 
For  he  must  prevail  o'er  the  spear  and  the  sword, 
Who  fighu  with  the  spirit  and  am  of  the  Lord. 
Pkiladelphia,  1840. 
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A  BAI.LAD. 


THE   POETRY  WRITTEN   BY   JOHN    LUKE   CLENNELL. 


THE  MUSIC  COMPOSED  BY  MISS  CLENNELL. 
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You    pret-ty,  lit-tle^gid -dy   Flirt,       I'd        givv  the  worid    to 
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buy  '  -  One    sweet  word  from  your  ro-  sy  fip,   One  kind  glance  from  your  eye—-     One 
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kind  gkiiM  firora  jour  ey !  I  know  you  ue  bo  strange  a  girl,  ^Aat  strange  your  choice  will 
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be;--       Per-bapt,  Mils  Polly,  af  -  ter     all,        You'll    take     to    loT-ing    me,—    You'll 
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take      to     lov  -  ing    me. 
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8X0OND  VERSE. 

I  cannot  court  as  others  do,  That  you  should  know,  you  pretly  Flirt, 

By  bending  on  their  knees;  That  those  who  cannot  tell 

Yet,  oh !  I  'd  give  that  little  hand  Their  love  in  words  as  others  can, 
So  warm,  so  fond  a  squeexe —  May  still  love  quite  as  well — 

So  warm,  so  food  a  squeexe  May  still  love  quite  as  well ! 
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Dbmockacy  in  Amekica — Part  trb  Second  :  by  Alexis  Db 
TocQUBViLLB  :  J.  if  B.  O.  iMnglty^  Ntw^Tork, — ^This  \»  a  tnoat 
bentttiful  volume,  beiog  a  new  edition  of  this  celebrated  work. 
This  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  social  influence  of  Demo> 
cracy  in  America,  is  more  congenial  to  the  community  at  large, 
than  the  first ;  being  a  philosophical  exominntlon  of  our  tastes, 
feeliDfrsi  aod  manners,  and  a  critical  reflection  upon  private 
opinions,  religious  creeds,  literature,  and  the  aits,  all  of  which 
atre  descanted  upon,  with  a  discrimination  of  judgment  and  a 
iincerity  of  spirit,  that,  however  annoying  to  our  national  pride 
and  self-esteem,  must  be  received  as  an  unprejudiced  disserta- 
tion, of  an  intellectual  admirer  of  Democracy  in  its  strictest 
principles.  Among  the  many  topics  which  come  under  bis 
minute  observation,  we  may  instance  the  private  pursuits  and 
manners  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  character  and  edu- 
cation of  female  society  ;  the  latter  subject,  he  has  handled  with 
the  pen  of  a  profound  philosopher,  and  proud  should  we  be  of 
the  evidence  of  such  a  writer,  that  proves  the  daughters  of 
America,  to  be  purer  in  moral  principles,  and  mure  proficient  in 
domestic  relations,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
latter  chapters  of  the  work  are  a  confirmation  of  the  tenets  con- 
tained in  the  former  volume,  with  regard  to  the  efi'ects  of  demo- 
cratic opinions  on  the  political  portions  of  socinty ;  showing, 
that  Democracy,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  the  prevailing  govern- 
ment of  Europe, — and  certainly,  it  is  a  political  consummation 
most  sincerely  to  be  desired,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  author's 
afiirmatioo,  **that  Democratie  nations,  to  be  virtuous  and 
prosperous,  have  only  to  will  it."  We  are  sorry  that  our 
pages  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  review  of  this  admirable 
work,  to  a  greater  length,  and  will  conclude,  by  recommending 
it  to  every  citizen  and  slntesman  who  desires  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  moral  and  political  institutions  of  America. 

Two  Years  Bepore  the  Ma4T,  by  R.  H.  Dana:  Famiuy 
Library:  Harptr  if  Brother*. — This  narrative  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  vivid  descriptions  of  a  seaman's  life,  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  observation.  A  portraiture  of  their 
exact  condition  at  sea  and  on  shore — of  the  discipline  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  of  the  character  of  those  who  are  placed 
to  dispense  that  discipline.  The  concluding  part  of  the  work, 
is  invaluable  for  its  sound  reflections  upon  the  present  position 
of  ofllcer  and  sailor ;  for  the  suggestion  it  contains  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  seaman, 
and  the  ameliorating  of  the  severity  to  which  they  are  at  all 
times  too  much  exposed.  It  is  a  volume  that  affords  instruction 
and  amusement  to  all  classQs,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
a  wide  perusaL 

Parry's  Voyages  :  Family  Library.  Harper  if  Brothere. 
— ^This  is  a  very  interesting  publication,  being  a  narrative  of 
the  three  different  expeditions  for  theditcovery  of  a  North- 
West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  also  that  of  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  reader  will  find  in  it  an 
immense  fund  of  information,  blended  with  novel  and  remarka- 
ble incidents.  Besides  being  a  work  of  intrinsic  value  to  the 
interests  of  science,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  study  of 
youth,  imparting  as  it  does,  instruction  under  the  garb  of 
pleasure. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Tear  :  Philadelphia^  Carey  if  /Tort.— This 
story,  originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  con- 
fessed to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  present  day,  is 
now  reprinted  in  three  handsome  volumes.  We  have  read 
it  with  pleasure,  and  can  honestly  recommend  it  to  all  who 
love  a  good  moral  in  the  guise  of  fiction. 

The  Ursuline  Manual  :  Edieard  Dunigant  New-York, — ^This 
is  a  collection  of  prayers  and  spiritufU  exercises  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith.  The  preface,  which  we  have  carefully  perused, 
is  a  dissertation  upon  the  education  of  the  female  mind.  The 
writer  is,  no  doubt,  sincere  in  his  opinions,  but  to  our  taste,  it  is 
too  deeply  imbued  with  a  monkish  austerity,  that  does  not  at  all 
Bccord  with  lh«  true  character  of  a  ehristian.    We  respaat  the 


sincere  followers  of  all  creeds  conducive  to  morality  and  religion, 
but  contemn  those,  who  from  a  bigoted  zeal,  or  self-pr^suroption, 
arrogate  a  superiority  of  mind  over  their  fellows,  and  boldly 
promulgate  their  principles,  as  the  only  ones  by  which  society 
should  be  governed.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  as  a 
manual  of  devotional  exercise,  deserves  and  will  receive,  an 
extensive  circulation. 

The  Social  Lyrist  :  Lvun  if  Fennel^  JVew-Forik.— This  is  a 
very  charming  little  volume,  containing  the  most  popular  songf 
of  the  past  and  present  day,  set  to  music,  and  arranged  for  ooei, 
two,  or  three  voices.  The  compiler  has  executed  his  task  with 
taste  and  skill,  and  as  a  pocket  companion,  it  is  invaluable  to 
the  musical  amateur. 

The  Confessions  op  Harry  Lorrequer,  with  Etchings, 

BY  Phiz:    Caref  if   Hart, — The    popularity   so  deservedly 

,  acquired  by  the  inimitable  Boz,  has  found  a  rival  in  the  author 

I  of  Harry  Lorrequer.    We  shrewdly  suspect,  had  he  appeared 

'  first  in  the  field,  that  the  Pickwick  Papers,  would  have  had  a 

severe  struggle    to  establish   their  present  fame.     Boz  has 

I  certainly  the  ascendancy  over  his  Irish  brother,  in  descriptions 

of  the  pathetic  and  domestic  scenes  of  life ;  but  in  fun  evoking 

;  merriment  and  exuberant  fancy,  he  cannot  compare.    Good 

i  reader,  get  it  and  laugh  as  heartily  as  we  have  done  over  its  hap- 

'  py  pages,  as  it  will  prevent  many  a  grey  hair  from  waving  over 

,  your  temples.  Nor  are  the  etchings  one  tittle  inferior  to  the  text. 

,  The  artist  seems  to  have  caught  the  ideas  of  the  author,  and 

i  pourtrayed  them  with  the  roost  consummate  skilL 

I  Charles  O'Malley,  with  Etchings,  by  Phiz;  PhiladeU 
^phia^  Carey  if  Hart, — This  is  another  amusing  work,  by  the 
'  same  author,  and  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded  in  the  perusal, 
I  we  are  more  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that  **  Mr/*  Lorrequer, 
,  is  the  most  original  and  racy  writer  now  existing.  In  this,  as 
I  in  his  *'  Confessions,"  the  same  fertile  vein  of  invention,  the 
I  same  joyous  and  mirth-inspiring  grnius  are  as  brilliant  as  ever, 
lit  promises  to  outdo  the  "Confessions," — a  thing  which  wa 
>  considered  an  impossibility. — fViley  if  Putman, 

I     Florence  Dalbiac,  and  other  Tales,  by  Mrs.  L.  C.   H. 

<  Trcmaynb  :  S.  W,  Benedict, — Four  prose  tales  and  one  poem 

;  constitute  the  contenu  of  this  volume.    The  poem  is  merely  m. 

!  descriptive  ballad  on  the  loss  of  the  Lexington.    Of  the  talea,^ — 

1  Florence  Dalbiac  and  the  Rescue,  are  the  best  written.    That 

!  of  the  Three  Widows,  we  condemn  for  the  bad  example  it  pre- 

!  seats,  and  the  loose  moral  it  inculcates.    Our  authoress  appears 

,  to  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  Bulwer,  in  the  composition  of 

,  this  story,  advocating  the  sacrifice  of  female  affection  and 

I  domestic  duty  upon  the  shrine  of  infhtuated   passion.    This 

censure  which   we  express,  arises  from  a  desire  that  Mrs. 

jTreraayne  may  hereafter  avoid  a  similar  error,  into  which 

I  nothing  but  inexperience  could  have  betrayed   her.     At  the 

I  same  time  we  condemn,  we  are  ready  to  allow,  that  there  is 

I  much  to  praise  in  her  writing,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  her  again 

'  in  the  fields  of  literature. 

I 

I     Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  by  Boz  :  Lea  if  BUmchard^"- 

I  Numbers  ten,   eleven,  and  twelve,  of  this  work,  are  beflkv 

us.    It  requires  no  meed  of  praise  at  our  hands.    Universal  eon- 

'  sent  has  acknowledged  it  one  of  this  author's  basL    The  publi- 

I  cation  is  in  Lea  &•  Blanchard's  usual  style  of  excellence.    We 

'  need  say  no  more  to  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation. — 6.  if  C, 

OarviL 

The  Young  Prima  Donna:  Lea  if  Blanchard,F^A  work 
which  we  do  not  relish.  The  authoress  belongs  to  that  class  of 
sickly,  sentimental  writers,  who  talk  in  the  language  of  the 
boarding-school,  and  whose  experience  of  the  world  is  acquired 
in  the  circle  of  blue  stockings  and  spinstsrs. 

Maryland  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal:  Jokn  Murphft 
Baltimore. — We  have  received  the  third  number  of  this  work, 
but  neither  of  the  others.  The  contents  are  furnished  by  gen- 
tlemen who  rank  high  in  the  world  of  medical  science.  We 
consider  it  a  publication  where  much  useful  information  may  ba 
obtained  beneficial  to  both  the  student  and  practitioBer. 
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Pabk. — Sine*  th«  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Hri.  Wood,  opera 
lui  been  the  reigninf  anuMmeot  at  the  Park.   La  Soonambula, 
Cinderella,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  Love  io  a  Village,  hare  been  hug- 
eesviTely  produced,  or  rather  revived,  with  considerable  effect. 
Mrs.  Wood  ia  all  that  ever  the  waa  in  p^festional  excellence  ; 
nay,  we  are  a] moat  inclined  to  believe  her  voice  ia  of  ftiller 
vdaBse  and  greater  compaaa,  at  least  her  execution  of  that 
splendid  scene,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  in  the  Sonnantbula, 
we  never  remember,  on  her  former  visit,  to  have  heard  so  magni- 
ficently executed.    It  was  absolutely  thrilling — a  triumph  of  art, 
that  created  aa  absorbing  emotions  in  our  bosom,  as  ever  did  the 
greatest  delineations  of  the  masters  of  the  tragic  scene.    Her 
actmf  of  Amioa,  ia  one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  that  ever 
was  ponrtrayed  by  dramatic  artist.    It  is  so  perfectly. true  to 
nature,  so  utterly  devoid  of  trickery,  that  the  illusion  becomes 
almost  a   reality.    With  respect  to  Cinderella,  altbongh  the 
■nsie  ia  of  tha  highest  order,  yet  it  fails  to  touch  the  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Sonnambula.      It  is  a  composition  of  Taried  merit, 
many  gema  but  more  dross.    Mrs.  Wood's  singing  of  the  finale, 
is  worth  the  whole  of  the  opera  together.    Of  her  performance 
in  Fra  Diavolo,  we  caa  find  nothing  to  say  but  praise,  she  does 
more  jostica  to  the  music  than  it  deserves.    Mr.  Wood  has 
certainly  improved,  both  in  his  acting  and  singing;  there  is  more 
grace  in  hie  action  and  more  melody  in  his  voice,  than  when  before 
ns  some  yeauv  since.   His  performance  of  Elvino,  is  perfect   Mr. 
Lefller,  who  for  the  first  time  in  America  appeared  as  Rodolpho, 
io  the  Sonnambula,  is  a  singer  possessing  a  beautiAil  iaritone 
voice,  of  genteel  appearance  and  modest  demeanor ;  the  latter 
quality,  a  passport  to  erery  candid  and  honorable  critic.    The 
impreasion  which  he  made,  must  have  been  flattering  to  his 
feelings, — it  waa,  what  is  termed  in  dramatic  phraseology,  a 
dgeiitd  kiU    He  sang  the  music  most  delightfully,  divested  of 
all  falsa  lloarishea,  unfathomable  depths  of  tone,  and  affected 
pathoa. 

Natiohau — Hom*9  Ntw  Optra. — New-York  has  certainly  to 
boast  of  one  of  the  most  nugnificent  theatres  that  any  country 
atthia  moment  poeaeaaes.    It  is  constructed  from  the  design 
of  Calria  Pollard,  by  Mr.  Black.    The  internal  decorations  are 
by  Sirnor  Guicini,  and  the  Curtain  by  Signer  Brigaldi.    There 
arc  four  tiera  of  boxea,  including  twelve  private  boxes ;    the 
latter,  however,  to  our  thiuking,  are  too  effeminate  in  their 
decorations,  while  the  naked  appearance  which  their  interior 
preeents  when  revealed  to  Tiew,  are  in  bad  keeping  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  house.    The  pit  is  partitioned  into  distinct ' 
seats  for  each  individual.     The  chandelien  aro  formed  of 
richglaasand  placed  at  equal  distances  through  the  house;  the 
draperies  and  hangings  are  displayed  in  graceful  folds,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  crescent,  the  whole  constituting  a  gorgeous  struc- 
tun  of  oriental  design  and  ornamental  beauty.    Of  the  stage  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  s  pacious  and  best  constructed 
of  any  theatre  we  have  yet  beheld,  and  the  machinery  and 
scenery  are  of  the  flrat  order.  Mr.  Lehr,  the  productions  of  whose 
pencil  we  have  fraquently  admired,  has,  in  the  scenic  depart- 
■sent,  transcended  all  that  he  has  hitherto  done.    Ha  is  to 
America  what  Staafield  is  to  Eogland,  the  master  of  this  art- 
there  is  no  mannerism  about  any  thing  he  does— each  scone  is 
Iranght  with  distinct  ideas  and  effects,  correct  in  design,  and 
harmoniaa  in  coloring.     Messra.  Isherwood  and  Grain   have 
also  contributed  to  this  department  of  the  stage,  with  conside- 
rable socceaa,  and  but  one  opinion  appeara  to  pravail,  that  the 
scenery  ia  the  only  entertainment  of  the  evening.    The  curtain 
by  Brigaldi  is  executed  with  the  graatest  fidelity  to  the  rules 
of  an.    The  upper  portion  of  the  landscape  is  very  fine  in  its 
tone  of  color,  but  the  architectural  one  is  too  dull,  while  the 
introduction  of  figures  is  in  very  bad  taste.    This  is  also  a  fault 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lehr's  Act  Drop,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it, 
as  the  landscape  and  execution  would  haTe  been  mora  perfect 
without  tha  group,  which  so  conspicuously  occupies  the  fore- 
grannd.    Such  departures  from  the  rules  of  art,  may  afford  an 
opportnajty  for  the  display  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  but 
are  at  camplete  Tariance  with  correct  taste  and  the  principles 


Kernel, — we  wish  we  could  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  praise,  but  aa 
candid  critics,  we  eannoL    In  vain  have  we  sought  to  find  some 
redeeming  quality  that  might  soften  the  rigor  of  censure,  but 
not  one  can  we  find.    The  plot  is  mysterious,  the  language 
insipid,  and  the  attempts  at  wit,  most  abominably  stale  and 
common  place, — incidents  there  are  none,  and  the  music  is 
soulless  and  apathetic    There  is  hardly  a  piece  of  melody, 
that  for  ten  minutes  will  linger  upon  the  ear.    All  is  over- 
strained— a  jumbling  together  of  parte,  that  have  neither  as- 
similation nor  connection  with  each  other— a  heterogeneoui 
compound   of  sounds,    destitute    of    cause,    or   sense.      In 
ballad  composition,  Mr.  Horn  has  few  rivel»;  but,  as  an  ope- 
ratic composer,  he  is  deficient.    It  is  something  with  music, 
as  it  is  with  poetry,  he  who  can  write  a  beautiAil  and  fault- 
less song  rarely  can  grapple  with   an  epic  poem  ;   ao  is  it 
with  the  ballad  composer,  he  may  embody  and  give  to  the  world 
a  gem  of  beauty  and  brightness,  but  an  opera  he  cannot  achieve, 
it  is  the  crown  jewel  of  the  science— the  acme  of  musical  great- 
ness.   Of  the  performere, — Miss  Poole,  and  Messra  Manvera  and 
Guibelie,  had  the  principal  vocal  parta   entrusted  to   them. 
They  individually  did  their  best,  but  they  appeared  to  feel  that 
the  matter  waa  of  a  character  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  It, 
a  shadow  without  the  substance.    One  of  the  most  paasable  com- 
positions in  the  opera,  is  the  ballad  sung  by  Miss  Julia  Wallack. 
This  young  lady,  from  a  first  appearance,  and  considering  tha 
arduous  task  allotted  to  her,  acquitted  herself  most  meri- 
toriously ;  she  has  a  most  flexible  and  melodious  voice ;  assi- 
duity and  study,  we  trust,  will  not  by  her  be  neglected,  and  a 
prosperous  career  will  be  sure  to  follow.    The  other  perform- 
en  who  were  most  eonspieuotw   in    the  opera,  were  Mea- 
sieun  Latham  and  Blakely,  but  we  regretted  to  see  their  talenta 
exerted  in  a  cause  so  hopeless.    Mr.  Horn  is  a  gentleman  of 
whose  abilities  as  a  musician  and  a  ballad  compoaer,  we  enter- 
tain the  most  profound  respect;   but  we  cannot  admit  hie 
claim,  from  the  present  sample,  to   the  exalted  title  of  com- 
poser of  an  original  and  9ucc4**fiU  opera.     The  theatre  baa 
our  warmest  wishes  for  its  welfare.     It  is  complete  in  every 
department  that  can  give  effect  to  any  production,  and  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  spare  no  exertions  to  deserve  the 
support  and  good  will  of  the  public    Since  the  withdrawal  of 
Ahmed  Al  Kernel — La  Gazza  Ladra  has  been  produced  and 
crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success.    Mr.  Pcnson,  we  are 
happy  to  perceive,  has  been  appointed  leader  of  the  orohestra, 
an  arrangement  which  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  one 
which  ^ill  greatly  benefit  the  interests  of  the  theatre. 

BowBET.— The  oDterprising  Mr.  Hamblin  Is  boay  In  trans- 
forming his  theatre  into  an  equestrian  establishment,  where  a 
succession  of  magnificent  entertainments,  as  yet  unknown  in 
America,  will  be  brought  forward.  The  taste  of  this  gentleman 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  announcement. 

Hill's  Thbatke. — This  is  the  name  now  giren  to  the  Franklin 
Theatre,  lately  opened  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  ad- 
mirable delineator  of  Vankee  characters.  The  taste  and  beauty 
displayed  in  the  embellishments,  and  the  attention  which  haa 
been  bestowed  upon  the  comforts  of  the  audience,  are  deserving 
of  every  support,  while  the  praiseworthy  determination  to  per- 
mit no  females  to  enter  the  thratre,  save  under  the  pro- 
tection of  gentlemen,  is  an  inducement  to  parents  and  husbands 
to  bring  their  wives  and  daughten,  to  a  place  of  pubUe  amasc- 
meat,  without  beholding  morality  outraged  by  the  unbluahiof 
front  of  profligacy  and  crime. 

Olympic. — This  pretty  little  theatre  is  every  night  filled  to 
overfiowing ;  and  certainly,  the  tact  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  catering 
for  his  friends,  is  deserving  of  all  the  success  he  is  receiving. 
Well  aware  that  neither  his  theatre  nor  his  company,  aa  a 
whole,  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  legitimate  compoai- 
tions  of  the  stage,  he  seizes  upon  and  embodies  with  wonderfhl 
dexterity,  the  local  incidents  of  the  present  time.  "  New-York 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  forty,"  is  one  of  these  light,  airy,  and 
mirth-inspiring  trifles,  that  will  cause  a  man  to  laugh  in  spite  of 
himself,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore  We  know  of  no 
better  w^y  in  which  an  idle  hour  may  be  innocently  beguiled. 


of  ssoB&s  aompoeitioB.    A  word  now  of  the  opera,  Ahmed  Al  ||  than  by  laughing  at  Old  Crummels  and  his  dramatic  family. 
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In  oar  ImC,  we  iDformed  our  readerc  that  we  had  entered  int* 
negociatioDs  with  several  new  and  disliniruiahed  writers,  here- 
after to  contribute  to  the  Companion.  We  are  now  happy  .to 
•ay,  that  F.  W.  Thomas,  author  of  Clinton  Bradshaw,  and  the^ast 
popular  novel,  Howard  Pincknoy  {  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  author 
of  Guy  Rivers,  Yemassee,  and  the  Partizan ;  Epes  Sargent, 
author  of  Veiasco,  etc. ;  William  Falconer,  of  Paris ;  and  many 
others,  with  whom  we  are  in  immediate  treaty,  will,  in  future, 
contribute  original  articles  to  the  pages  of  our  Magazine.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  have  still  to  boast  of  a  continuation  of  the 
following  writers,  who  have  hitherto  imparted  their  assistance 
to  the  work :  Lydin  H.  Sigourney,  Emma  C.  Embury,  Frances 
S.  Osgood,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  Ann  S. Stephens,  Hannah  F.Gould, 
Mrs.  Beba  Smith,  Hiss  Mary  Anne  Browne,  Mrs.  M.  St.  Leon 
Loud,  Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham,  Professor  Barber,  Professor  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  Henry  W.  Herbert,  Rev.  J.  H.  Clinch,  Rev. 
Charles  Constantino  Pise,  G.  P.  Morris,  J.  E.  Dow,  Samuel 
Wood  worth.  Park  Benjamin,  Seba'Smith,  Henry  T.  Tuckerman, 
Rttfus  Dawes,  Robert  Hamilton,  GrenTille  Mellon,  John  Neal, 
and  Albert  Pike,  forming  a  galaxy  unparalelted  in  the  annals 
of  American  literature,  while  our  own  determination  to  spare 
neither  industry  nor  capital  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  publica- 
tion, will,  we  have  no  doubt,  secure  a  continuance  of  thai  sup- 
port, which  has  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
expectations.  A  succession  of  engravings,  such  as  have  already 
adorned  the  work,  will  stiJl  be  continued,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  beauty  of  design  and  execution.  The  musical  selections 
will  receive  the  consideration  of  a  competent  master ;  addi- 
tional pages  of  original  matter  will  occasionally  be  given.  In 
short,  nothing  will  be  neglected  to  sustain  and  advance  the 
character  of  the  **  Ladies  Companion." 

The  Apollo  Association. — This  institution  contains  in  its 
present   exhibition,  many  compositions  of  great   merit  and 
.originality  of  genius.     Most  sincerely  do  we  regret,  that  the 
compass  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  minute  analysis 
of  the  whole  of  the  collection,  and  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  by  referring  to  those  of  a  superior  quality,  and  com- 
mending the  society  to  the  support  of  the  enlightened  and 
liberal,     \mong  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pieces  which  grace 
the  walls,  the  head  of  Isaac  of  York,  takes  precedence.    It  is  by 
Allfton,  and  is  characteristic  of  that  great  artist's  harmony  of 
coloring  and  originality  of  thought    Allston,  in  our  considera- 
tion, approaches  nearer  to  Reynolds, the  great  portrait  ^Intor, 
than  almost  any  master,  if  we  except  Lawrence,  being  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  imparting  feeling  and  sentiment,  and 
Infusing  loveliness  and  oftentimes  greatness  into  his  subjects. 
The  portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  is  also  full  of  the  same  materials 
of  genius,  one    of  the  most  perfect  pictures,  we  believe,  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.    The  head  of  Miranda,  by  Sully,  is 
not  to  our  taste,  there  is  a  lack  of  simplicity  in  its  composition. 
It  conveys  not  that  ethereal  beauty,  which  the  poet  has  described 
her  to  possess.    The  coloring,  however,  is  of  that  quality  so 
peculiar  to  himself,  splendidly  gorgeous  yet  withal  most  natural 
"  TiU  Oirl  reading  to  her  Brvtker^**  is  a  gem,  faultless  in  the 
extreme.    The  next  portrait  of  merit,  is  that  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 
by  Neagle,  the  breadth  of  coloring,  the  speaking  touches,  that 
•bow  the  genius  of  the  painter,  without  the  labor  of  the  art, 
remind  us  strongly  of  Stuart's  style  itself.    The  Sybil,  by  F. 
Alexander,  has  inspiration  in  its  look,  and  much  effective  color- 
ing; a  similar  character,  handled  by  D.  Huntington,  is  equal 
in  design  and  execution,  though  differently  conceived.    Of  the 
landscapes,  that  of  Doughty's,  representing  "  An  old  Fortress," 
is  the  best   It  is  not  horn  the  size  of  the  picture  that  we  are  apt 
to  be  influenced  in  our  opinion,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  when 
judging  of  a  painting,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  repose,  a  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  such  a  glorious  mellow  hue  over  all,  that  we 
pronounce  it  unequalled  by  any  American  artist.    Landscapes 
by  Nasmyth's— father  and  son,  we  believe— are  both  excellent, 
yet  perfectly  distinct  in  style.    "  Schroon  Loke^^  by  Cole,  is  too 
ruddy  in  hue ;  an  unnatural  glow  pervades  the  whole,  that  is 
^qvlte  oppressive  to  the  eye,  yet  here  and  there  you  ean  dis- 


tinguish those  delicious  traits  which  show  the  skill'of  the  artlat. 
**  Young  Fishermen  in  trouble,"  by  Chapman,  is  beautifully 
painted.  Of  the  few  that  are  marked  as  original^  by  the  greaf 
masters,  we  fervently  hope  they  are  so.  That  of"  fanu  $emd' 
ing  forth  Cupid  and  Ifymra,"  by  Titian,  if  not  an  original,  ic 
certainly  an  excellent  copy,  containing  all  that  reckless,  bold  and 
striking  character  which  marks  the  productions  of  this  painteri 
a  singular  distribution  of  color,  which  appears  at  times,  to  have 
i  been  put  on  without  any  preparation  and  a  close  similarity  to  the 
drawing  of  this  artist,  so  striking  in  the  foreshortening  of  his 
figures.  The  copy  of  Murillo's  "  Beggar  Boy*'  is  a  very  correct 
one ;  while  those  of  Poussin,  Corazzi,  Teniers,  and  one  .or  two 
more,  we  will  say  nothing.  These  are  only  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  pictures  of  true  excellence.  There  are  many  others, 
however,  of  great  promise  and  merit.  Altogether,  it  is  a  collec- 
tion creditable  to  the  taste  of  its  members,  and  a  favorable 
indication  that  this  delightful  art  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
America. 

Cla»k*»  Gallbet  or  old  Italian  Paintings.— In  this  col- 
lection there  is  much  to  praise.    Several  of  the  pictures,  we 
believe,  are  originals  at  least,  there  is  all  the  character  of  ago 
and  style  of  the  old  school  so  strongly  apparent,  as  to  warrant 
more  than  a  supposition  of  their  authenticity.    There  are  pic- 
tures from  almost  every  Italian  master,  whose  names  are  fami- 
liar to  the  lovers  of  the  art,  as  well  as  from  many  but  faintly 
known,  yet  whose  works  display  merit.    The  ^  Ecce  Homo," 
which,  in  the  catalogue,  bears  the  name  of  Ciolo,  a  pupil  of 
Guido's,  is  a  glorious  composition,  and  if  as  by  good  judges  it  ia 
supposed  to  bo,  from  the  pencil  of  Guido  himself,  it  is  a  work 
every  way  worthy  his  genius.    "  Tobit  and  the  Angel,"  signed 
Salvator  Rosa,  is  an  excellent  picture ;   the  disUnce  is  nnui- 
aged  with  that  singular  felicity,  that  natural  tone  of  color- 
ing, which  none  but  this  master  has  ever  so  happily  depicted. 
Another  landscape,  No.  4,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  the  same 
painter,  is  magnificent ;  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Its 
originality.    A  night  view  by  Claudio  is  delicious ;  the  mellow 
softness  and  dreamy  hue  that  pervades  the  whole  of  the  com- 
position, is  unrivalled.    There  are  several  fine  heads  by  Ra- 
phael, Rubens,  Titian  and  Vandyke — landscapes  by  C.  Poussin, 
N.  Poussin,  and  Claude.    Battle  pieces  by  Wouverman,  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  masters  of  the  olden  time,  besides  a 
few  very  excellent  modern  productions,  especially  one  by  the 
celebrated  David,  the  French  artist— of  Andromache  and  Asty- 
anax,  and  three  marine  views  by  Vernet,  forming,  in  all,  a  col- 
lection of  above  four  hundred  pieces  of  great  and  mediocre 
merit    Mr.  Clark  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the  community 
for  the  enterprise  and  taste  displayed  in  the  present  exhibition. 

LcCTtTEES    ON    THE     SUBLIMB    AND    BEAVTiriTL,  BV    RUFOS 

Dawes. — ^The  Lecture  season  opens  rather  later  than  usual  this 
year,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  elections.  But  there  are  indications  of  much  spirit  in  this 
walk  of  Literature.  We  perceive,  by  the  papers,  that  Mr. 
Rufus  Dawes  is  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  on  tike  Svft- 
lime  and  Beamtijkly  at  Clinton  HalL  The  introductory  to  be 
delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  10th  instant,  and  to  be 
continued  each  succeeding  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  subject  is 
one  of  very  great  interest,  susceptible  of  being  treated  in 
a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  an  audience,  and  fVom  education 
and  literary  acquirements,  we  know  of  no  other  individual 
more  fitted  for  the  task.  We  trust  that  he  will  receive  that 
encouragement  to  which  his  exalted  genius  is  so  justly  entitled. 

The  "  Boston  Notion,"  which  every  week  finds  its  way  to 
our  table,  bursting  with  the  good  things  of  this  world,  is  a  sal- 
magundi of  news,  literature,  politics,  and  domestic  items, 
marked  by  a  nice  discrimination,  impartial  judgment,  and  n 
liberal,  and  correct  estimate  of  men  and  manners.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  and  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  best  weekly  eompen- 
diums  of  general  information  at  present  circulated  in  America. 
The  enterprise  of  its  proprietor  certainly  deserves  tke  stron- 
gest commeBdatioB  and  support. 
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THE    YOUNG    DESTRUCTIVE. 

Pure  as  tho  bud  of  a  summer  flower. 

That  iu  chalice  opes  at  the  morning  hour  | 

When  the  dewy  gems  io  its  petals  He, 

Like  the  sinless  tears  of  an  angel's  eye ; 

Where  beauty,  grace  and  fragrance  bright. 

Are  playing  around  the  flower  of  light : 

So  looks  the  babe  in  that  happy  time, 

When  the  love-fraught  tones  of  the  mother  chime 

On  its  ro9e>Ieaf  ear— when  its  sparkling  eye, 

Is  lit  with  the  fire  of  purity ; 

When  the  sonny  smiles  o'er  its  features  play, 

Like  a  silver)'  streak  from  some  sun  lorn  lay,— ■ 

A  human  flower  .'—^re  sin  or  grief 

Has  stained  the  fringe  of  one  beauteous  leaf. 

Yes,  infancy  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ereatioos  with 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  gamitnra  this  world  of  ours. 
It  is  the  nearest  likeness  to  heaven  that  humanity  can 
advance.  Human  imagination,  in  attempting  to  con- 
eeive  the  forms  of  the  cherubim,  has  chosen  to  clothe 
them  in  the  guise  of  infancy,  as  the  only  state  in  which 
mortality  is  considered  most  pure,  and  consequently,  the 
most  fitting  for  the  portmitore  of  what  is  good  and  holy. 
Bat,  alas .'  how  brief  is  that  state  of  purity,— brief,  as 
diat  of  the  golden  insect  which  perisheth  in  the  dew  of 
the  flowret.  The  shadow  of  thought  passeth  over  its 
sonny  mind— the  impress  of  earth  becometh  more 
apparent,  'till  at  length,  the  cry  of  grief  bespeaks  it  a 
babe  of  sorrDw  and  of  sin. 

Then  come  the  feelings  stained  with  earth, 
Tho  throb— the  pang — ^the  burning  tear, 
When  childhood's  pure  and  spotless  birth, 
First  merges  into  sorrow's  sphere ; 
When  angel  beauties  all  depart 
From  out  the  temple  of  the  heart, 
When  sin  usurps  the  infant  throne. 
And  the  last  gleam  of  heaven  is  gone ; 
As  fades  the  glow  of  Autumn  day, 
Commingling  with  the  twilight  grey, 
A  dying  glory — ^lovely — bright, 
Sinking  behind  the  veil  of  night, 
Regretted— ^ne — for  ever  past, 
The  loved,  the  beautiful,  the  last ! 

Such  is  then  the  semblance  of  the  infant  spirit,  when 
first  partaking  of  the  dark  hues  of  the  world.  It  is  then 
that  the  eye  of  the  fond  parent  should  its  ready  vigils 
keep,— the  voice  of  command  be  given— the  counsels  of 
morality  be  imparted,  and  the  soul  of  the  infant  be  led  to 
worship  the  only  true  and  real  Qod,  At  this  fragile 
period,  the  moulding  of  the  mind  can  be  best  eflected, 
and  the  seal  of  precepi  be  firmly  imprinted,  which,  in 
after  years,  will  give  a  bias  to  that  of  the  adult.     The 
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germs  of  intellect  now  begin  to  shoot  forth,  and  as  th« 
poetical  adage  so  truly  says— 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.*' 

It  behoves  the  parent  to  watch  with  the  strictest  eye,  the 
first  progression  of  his  offspring,  and  to  direct  it  in  the 
path  of  rectitude,  by  mild  counsel  and  laudable  example, 
— to  impart  instruction,  not  by  coercive  measures,  but  by 
dignified  and  persuasive  truths — to  let  not  his  parental 
love  be  bliqd  to  that  ofispriog's  failings,  for,  as  sure  as  our 
own  existence  is  measured,  as  sure  will  a  foolish  kind* 
ness  plant  the  seeds  of  misery  in  their  breasts,  which,  in 
after  years,  will  spring  a  tree,  too  firmly  rooted  to  be 
eradicated,  by  all  that  philosophy  or  resolve  can  attempt* 
Our  annexed  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  A 
spoiled  urchin^  who,  ibr  the  crime  of  idleness  has  been 
condemned  to  solitary  study ;  but,  presuming  upon  the 
hitherto  laxative  discipline  and  tenderness  which  he  has 
received,  is  nothing  dismayed  or  sorry  for  bis  fault,  or 
even  fearful  of  future  consequences ;  but|  in  the  wildness 
of  passion,  is  dealing  destruction  on  everything  around 
him.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  over-indulgence— the  spirit 
in  embryo,  of  what  hereafter  will  be  a  turbulent  and 
tyrannical  being,— one  who  deaf  to  ren«on  or  argument, 
will  see  nothing  but  through  the  fiery  cloud  of  anger,  and 
who  will  court  a  brawl  rather  than  avoid  one.  How 
careful  then,  we  repeat,  should  the  parent  be  in  the  intel- 
lectnal  culture  of  his  children — ^to  correct  their  feelings, 
to  repress  their  passions,  to  instil  virtuous  and  honorable 
motives  into  their  bosoms,  and  above  all,  a  deep  religious 
fervor.  With  this  education,  the  child  will  become  an 
ornament  to  society,  a  blessing  to  the  parent,  and  a  glory 
to  God.  The  grey  hairs  of  the  father  will  not  be  brought 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  but  his  lot  will  be  cast  in 
pleasant  places,  and  the  sun  of  his  life  descend  in  honor 
and  in  peace— while,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  bard 
of  Hope,  his  children  will 


*(. 


--Sweet  mourners  st  his  stone  appear, 


And  soothe  his  parted  spirit,  lingering  near. 

***** 

With  aching  temples  on  their  hands  reclined, 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  he  leA  behind  { 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low. 
And  think  on  all  his  love  and  alt  bis  woe." 


K.   R. 


Character.— How  different  is  the  human  mind  ac- 
cofding  to  the  difierence  of  place.  In  our  passions,  as  in 
our  creeds,  we  are  the  mere  dependants  of  geographical 
sitnation.  Nay,  the  trifling  variation  of  a  single  mile  will 
revolutionize  the  whole  tides  and  torrenu  of  our  hearts. 
The  man  who  is  meek,  generous,  benevolent,  and  kind, 
in  the  country,  enters  the  scene  of  contest,  and  becomes 
fofthwith  fiery  or  mean,  selfish  or  stern,  just  as  if  the 
virtuous  were  only  for  solitude,  and  the  vices  for  a 
city.— J?«/wer. 
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Orif  Inal. 
THE    VIRGIN'S   VENGEANCE. 

▲    TALE. 
BY  THE  AUTROE  OF  "  CEOMWBLL,'*  "  THE  BBOTRCfta,'*  ETC. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  apartment  which  the  lady  entered,  was  a  small 
room,  furnidhed  on  every  side  with  hook-cases  and  pres- 
ses of  some  dark,  forei^  wood,  which,  indeed,  covered 
all  the  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  panel  immedi- 
ately ahove  the  mantlepiece,  which  was  filled  by  a  lai^e 
and  exquisitely-painted  portrait.  There  needed  not  two 
glances  before  pronouncing  it  a  masterpiece  of  Antony 
Vandyke ;  it  was  a  lady,  in  the  pride  and  prime  of  youth- 
ful beauty,  and  the  calm,  melancholy  features,  and  dark, 
glossy  curls,  told,  beyond  doubt,  the  place  which  she 
had  occupied  in  that  old  house,  and  the  relationship  she 
bore  to  the  fair  girl  who  stood  below,  younger  and  fresher 
and  more  gay,  but  still  its  breathing  counterpart.  The 
only  inmate  of  the  room,  when  the  girl  cast  the  door 
abrupily  open,  was  a  man  very  far  advanced  in  years, 
but  yet  of  stately  presence— time,  which  had  covered  his 
fine,  classic  head  with  the  thin  snows  of  nearly  fourscore 
winters,  and  ploughed  deep  lines  of  care  and  thought  on 
his  expansive  brow,  had  not  curtailed  his  upright  stature 
by  one  inch,  nor  dimmed,  at  all,  the  lustre  of  his  dark 
brilliant  eye.  He  had  been,  it  would  seem,  employed  in 
writing ;  for  the  pen  was  yet  in  his  fingers,  and  paper 
lay  before  him  with  many  books,  folios,  and  ponderous 
tomes  of  reference  scattered  around  him  on  the  table. 
But  the  unwonted  speed  of  his  daughter'^  tread  had 
excited  him,  for  those  were  days  when  each  fresh  hour 
thought  a  new  tale  of  terror,  and  men  not  naturally 
observant,  were  forced  to  become  so,  by  the  immediate 
pressure  of  events.  He  had  arisen,  therefore,  from  his 
cushioned  chair  which  he  had  pushed  back  toward  the 
ruddy  hearth,  and  even  taken  a  step  or  two  toward  the 
door— when  it  Hew  open,  and  with  cheeks  paler  than 
usual,  and  a  slight  air  of  anxiety,  but,  nevertheless,  all 
calm  and  passionless  and  tranquil,  she  stood  before  him. 

**  Why,  how  now,  Alice,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  what  has 
gone  wrong  now— what  is  amiss,  my  darling,  and  where- 
fore so  late  7" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  is  amiss,  dear  father,"  she 
replied,  forcing  a  smile,  which,  nevertheless,  failed  to 
deceive  his  fears,  or  calm  his  apprehension.  *'  Nothing 
has  gone  wrong,  I  assure  you,  but  I  have  much  to  tell 
yon,  and  brief  space  wherein  to  do  so ;  and,  above  all,  I 
fear  me  much,  we  shall,  ere  lung,  have  most  unwelcome 
visitors." 

"Sit  down,  then — sit  dowa,  Alice,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it — ^if  there  be  brief  space,  so  much  the  more  need 
for  good  haste ;"  and  he  pulled  forward,  as  he  spoke,  a 
settee  from  the  comer  of  the  chimney,  and  placed  him- 
self in  his  own  seat  in  attitude  of  deep  attention. 

"Well,  father,  to  begin,"  she  said,  "  I  took  the  little 
■kiff,  when  you  camo  up  to  write,  and  crossed  the  moat, 
and  walked  down  with  old  Talbot  to  the  fishing-hqpse 
by  the  high  road  to  Worcester,  and  there  I  got  engaged 
with  a  book  'till  my  attention  was  called  from  it  by 
sounds  of  martial  music,  souading  away  beyond  the  top 


of  Longmire  Hill,  and  then  I  looked  out  in  surprise,  for 
we  had  heard,  you  know,  that  the  troops  had  all  moved 
away  southward,  and  saw  first  one,  and  then  a  second 
troop  of  horsemen  file  down  the  slope,  and,  as  I  did  not 
fear  at  all,  having  no  cause  to  da  so,  I  waited  there  to 
see  them  pass,  and  they  were  men  of  Cromweirs  own 
regiment  of  ironsides,  with  scarlet  cassocks,  and  bright 
corslets,  and  steel  caps,  and  large  boots  and  no  feathers. 
There  were  above  a  hundred  of  them,  and  they  rode  by 
quite  leisurely,  laughing'and  chatting,  and  some  smoking. 
And  when  they  had  passed  by,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  revery, 
which  must  have  lasted  a  long  time,  for  when  I  recol- 
lected myself,  it  had  become  quite  grey  and  dark ;  and 
there  was  no  light  in  the  sky  except  one  yellow  gleam 
along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  road  crosses  it. 
And  then  I  rose  to  go  away,  ond  had  put  on  my  cloak, 
when  a  sound  like  the  shot  of  a  hand-gun  or  pistolet, 
attracted  me,  and  I  looked  out  again  and  saw  one  horse- 
man cross  the  ridge  at  a  full  gallop,  and  half  a  minute 
after,  the  top  was  covered  by  a  whole  troop  of  Puritans, 
for  I  could  see  the  glitter  of  their  helmeu,  and  they 
halted  and  fired  a  volley,  and  charged  down  hill  after 
him.  So  then  I  went  out  on  the  platform  by  the  bridge, 
and  waited  'till  he  came  up — a  tall  young  gentleman, 
with  long  light  hair,  and  a  slouched  hat  and  feather, 
and  a  steel  breast-plate,  with  a  broad  blue  scarf  across 
it ;  and  I  called  out  to  him  stop,  and  told  him  how  tliere 
was  another  company  of  horse  before,  and  bade  him 
turn  back,  and  tie  up  his  own  beast — sorely  jaded  it  waa, 
too,  though  a  noble  charger — down  in  the  heronny  wood, 
and  to  join  me  while  his  pursuers  were  hid  behind  tbo 
tall  trees  of  the  Beech  clump,  and  he  went  back,  and 
was  just  out  of  sight,  when  the  whole  party  turned  thm 
comer,  and  drove  down,  shouting  and  brandishing  their 
swords  at  a  fierce  gallop.  Then  I  ran  down  the  steps, 
and  hid  beneath  the  arch  of  the  brick  bridge,  while  they 
dashed  on  overhead.  Not  one  of  them  saw  me  or  Tal- 
bot, I'm  quite  certain,  and  the  dog  never  growled  nor 
showed  his  teeth,  but  seemed  to  know  what  was  to  do,  as 
well  as  I  did.  When  they  had  all  gone  by  again,  I  ran 
up  to  the  top  once  more,  and  there  he  joined  me ;  and  I 
brought  him  home  along  the  little  path  through  the  dark 
dingle,  and  when  we  reached  the  boat-house  I  showed 
him  the  sail-loft,  and  made  him  mount  the  ladder  and 
draw  it  after  him,  and  then  I  crossed  the  moat  alone, 
and  came  directly  home  to  tell  you  all  that  I  had  done, 
and  I  have  done  right — ^have  not  I,  my  father?" 

"  Right !  right,  of  course,  my  girl ;  you  could  not  see 
the  fair  youth  slain  Yet  'tis  an  awkward  chance.  None 
of  the  serving-men  nor  foresters  saw  him  with  thee  thou 
art  certain  ?" 

"  Certain- most  certain !" 

"  So  far  well^these  troopers,  as  thoo  sayest,  will  be 
here  anon — and  will  search  all  the  house ;  but  they  know 
me  that  I  have  not  borne  arms  nor  taken  any  part  in 
these  sad  broils,  and  our  Cousin  Chaloner  has  drawn  his 
sword  for  the  commonwealth ;  so  that  if  we  can  hide  him 
from  this  first  search,  I  fear  little  but  that  we  may  pre- 
serve him.  He  must  stay  where  he  is,  at  present,  and 
until  they  be  here  and  the  search  over- then  will  we 
have  him  in  when  it's  quite  late,  and  hide  him  in  the 
priest's  hole.     Did  any  of  the  first  troopers  see  you  7" 
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"  Orie  did,  and  pointed  4fie  to  hit  next  comrade,  and  I 
Iieani  them  laugji  and  whisper." 

"  Then  thiR  must  be  your  tale,  you  saw  the  first  two 
eompanies  go  by,  and  tarried  at  the  fishing-hoaw  yet 
longer,  but  when  you  heard  the  shots,  you  were  afraid, 
and  fled  across  the  park  to  the  boat-house,  and  came 
here  by  the  skiff." 

*'  Were  it  not  better,  father,"  she  replied,  "  to  make 
BO  nM*ntion  of  the  boat-house,  lest  they  should  search 
and—" 

"No!  no!"  ho  answered— " oh,  no,  no!  They  will 
interrogate  the  servants,  and  learn  where  the  boat  lay, 
and  so  will  suspect  what  you  would  conceal,  even  from 
your  own  omission !" 

"I  see,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully,  "yet  'tis  a  fearful 
risk." 

"  It  is  so,  Alice,"  answered  the  old  man — "  it  is  so — 
yet  fearful  as  it  is,  it  must  be  run — and  now  away — go 
to  your  bower,  and  call  your  tirewoman,  and  dress  as  is 
your  wont;  and  then  to  supper;  all  must  go  on  as  usual ; 
we  roust  leave  them  no  hint  whereon  to  hang  suspicion." 

She  left  the  library,  and  in  a  little  while  returned  with 
her  dark  hair  combed  back  from  her  fair  brow,  and 
neatly  braided,  and  all  her  dress  chastely  arranged  as  for 
the  eyening  meal.  The  pair  descended  to  the  hall, 
where,  as  was  customary  in  those  unsophisticated  days, 
the  household  was  assembled  to  partake,  at  the  same 
board,  of  the  same  meal  which  was  prepared  for  their 
superiors.  With  easy  dignity,  but  nought  of  stern  pride 
or  of  cold  presumption,  the  aged  gentleman  presided 
with  his  sweet  child  beside  him,  but  ere  the  meal  was 
ended,  the  interruption,  by  two,  at  least,  of  the  party 
folly  expected,  occurred  to  break  it  short.  A  trumpet 
was  blown  clamoroosiy  at  the  gate-house,  and  before  it 
could,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  answered,  a  second 
and  a  third  blast  followed. 

"  Gb,  some  of  you,  and  see,"  exclaimed  the  master  of 
the  hoate,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  unconcern— 
"  go  see  who  blows  so  rudely-*bestir  you,  or  the  man 
will  blow  the  gate  down." 

Two  or  three  of  the  badged  greenH»>ated  serving-men, 
of  whom  the  hall  was  full,  ran  off  at  speed  to  perform 
his  bidding,  but  ere  they  reached  the  gates  the  porter 
had  discharged  his  duty,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  the  iron- 
sides dismounted,  and  marched,  their  long  steel  scab- 
bards and  huge  boots  clanking  and  clattering  over  the 
paved  conrt-yard,  while  thrice  as  many  of  their  com- 
lades  were  drawn  up  round  the  house  on  horseback,  so 
as  to  form  a  cordon,  rendering  escape  impossible  except 
by  the  moat,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  included  in 
the  chain  of  sentries. 

"  Ten  men,  with  sergeant  Goodenough,  straight  to  the 
water-gate^"  shouted  a  loud  authoritative  voice — "  cut 
down  or  shoot  all  who  attempt  to  pass  without  the  word." 

"Ha!  here  is  something  more  than  common,"  cried 
the  dd  man ;  "  nay,  fear  not,  gentle  daughter,  I  will  go 
see  to  it,"  and  he  arose  as  if  to  put  his  words  into  effect, 
when  the  doors  were  thrown  violeiltly  open,  and  two  offi- 
cers—one a  rough-looking  veteran,  well  seamed  with 
sears  of  ancient  honorable  wars,  the  other  a  sleek,  hypo- 
critical-looking youth,  with  a  head  of  dose-cropped  foxy 


hair,  and  an  evil  downcast  eye — both  clad  in  the  full 
uniform  of  Cromwell's  ironsides,  and  with  their  swords 
drawn,  entered,  while  about  the  door  clustered  a  group 
of  privates,  with  their  musketoons  all  unslung,  and  their 
slow  matches  lighted. 

"  Let  no  one  quit  the  room,  who  would  not  die  the 
death,"  exclaimed  the  first  who  entered. 

"  What  means  this  outrage,  gentlemen ;  if  gentlemen 
ye  be,  why  violently  thus  intrude  upon  a  female's  pre- 
sence, vri th  your  war- weapons  and  rode  tongues  ?  What 
make  ye  in  my  peaceful  dwelling  at  this  untimely  hour  7" 

"  It  means,  Marc  Selby,"  replied  the  second,  in  a  low, 
nasal  strain— "it  means  that  thou,  despite  our  noble 
geueraVs  proclamation,  hast  traitorously  harbored  and 
secreted  one  of  these  rakehell  cavaliers,  whom,  yester- 
day, the  Lord  delivered  into  our  hands,  to  slay  them. 
Wherefore,  surrender  him  at  once,  so  shalt  thou  'scape 
the  penalty  this  time  on  strength  of  thy  relationship  with 
stout  and  brave  John  Chaloner." 

"  What  cavalier  7  or  of  whom  speak  ye  7  I  know  not 
whom  ye  mean.  My  household,  save  the  porter  and  the 
scullions,  are  all  here.  Save  we  ourselves,  there  are 
none  else  in  all  the  house." 

"Lie  not!"  replied  the  young  man,  violently — "lie 
not,  lest  the  Lord  deal  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  courtesy,  and  shall  make  thee 
no  answer  any  more.  Search  the  house  if  ye  will— ye 
will  find  no  one  here !" 

"  We  will  search — and  search  thoroughly— yea!  very 
thoroughly !  for  though  thou  thinkest  it  not,  we  know 
your  secret  comers,  your  priest's  hole,  and  your  Jesuit's 
hidings'— yea !  we  shall  search  them,  and  finding  what 
we  shall  find— ill  will  it  go  with  thee.  Guard  thou  all 
here  'till  we  return,"  and  with  the  word  they  left  the 
hall  into  which  all  the  household  was  collected,  and  for 
two  hours  or  more  they  were  heard  searching  every  room 
and  stair  and  landing-place  of  the  large  rambling  edifice 
— sounding  the  panels  with  their  musket  huts,  thrusting 
their  broadswords  into  every  crevice,  but  evidently  find- 
ing nothing  to  justify  their  violent  intrusion.  At  length 
re-entering,  they  strictly  questioned  the  old  servants, 
from  whom  nought  was  elicited,  except  that  their  mis- 
tress had  gone  forth  with  the  boat  alone,  some  hour  or  so 
after  the  dinner,  and  had  returned  alone  by  the  water- 
gate  two  hours  since. 

Then  came  the  lady's  turn,  and,  though  with  some- 
thing more  of  delicacy  and  restraint,  she,  too,  was  very 
narrowly  examined.  The  story  which  she  told,  being 
the  literal  truth,  except  that  she  omitted  to  say  any  thing 
about  the  cavalier,  and  that  she  stated  herself  to  have 
crossed  the  park,  whereas  she  did  come  by  the  dingle, 
and  corresponding  exactly  with  the  narrative  of  the  ser 
vants,  produced  a  very  visible  effect  upon  the  hearers, 
who,  having  searched  all  the  out-houses  and  stables,  and 
every  nook  and  comer  in  the  house  without  finding  any 
thing,  and  having,  in  the  first  instance,  intruded  only 
upon  a  vague  suspicion,  began  to  fear  that  they  had  got 
into  a  troublous  scrape.  After  a  pause,  however,  "  The 
boafr*house,"  exclaimed  one,  "  the  boat-house^— we  have 
not  searched  the  boat-house— bring  all  of  them  along^ 
or,  stay — bring  Master  Selby  down,  and  his  fair  daugh* 
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ter,  to  the  water-gate,  and  we  will  boat  it  over,  they 
guiding  U9.  Without,  there,  sergeant — ^roove  a  guard 
round  by  the  dam  on  the  moat,  to  the  boat-house." 
The  words  were  not  well  uttered  before  they  were 
obeyed,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  party,  consisting 
of  the  officers,  with  six  stout  troopers,  were  floating  in 
the  barge  toward  the  boat-house.  The  face  of  the  old 
man  was  stem  and  dark,  and  save  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment, showed  no  emotion — nor  did  his  daughter,  though 
inwardly  her  whole  frame  shook  with  bitter  and  heart- 
rending anguish,  suffer  a  single  tremor  to  betray  her 
feminine  terrors.  The  boat  shot  into  the  little  cove,  the 
torches  threw  thdr  broad  glare  through  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  there  was  nought  to  see. 

*'  Here  is  a  platform  and  a  landing,"  cried  the  same 
youth  who  had  proposed  to  search  the  boat-house,  and 
who,  with  a  strange  pertinacity,  persisted  still — "let 
us  ashore,  for  I  doubt  much  we  have  him  here,  and  land- 
ing oh  the  narrow  rib  whereon  the  little  feet  of  Alice  had 
trodden  but  a  little  while  before,  he  strode  with  echoing 
tramp  to  the  far  end,  and  waving  his  torch  round,  dis- 
covered the  entrance  of  the  sail-loft. 

"Ha!  said  I  not  so?"  he  exelaimed,  eaoiltingly— 
"said  I  not  so?  What  have  we  up  this  trap,  sweet 
Master  Selby?" 

"A  sail-loft,"  answered  he,  very  quietly— "a  little 
place  about  a  foot  or  two  feet  high,  with  some  old  oars  in 
it — best  search  it,  sir—- best  search  it;  there  maybe  a 
whole  troop  of  cavaliers  therein  for  aught  I  know 
against  it." 

Poor  Alice  set  her  teeth  and  drew  her  breath  hard, 
and  with  a  tremulous  grasp  clung  to  her  father's  arm  as 
be  replied,  "  I  will." 

"  Tush,  man,"  his  comrade  interposed,  "  thou  earnest 
caution  to  sheer  folly — seest  thou  there  is  no  ladder — 
how  should  a  man  have  mounted— or  having  mounted, 
how  in  God's  name  should  he  lie  there." 

"  They  may  have  cut  the  ladder  down,  lest  it  should 
leave  a  clue.     Be  it  as  it  may,  I  will  assay  it.     Here, 
jump  ashore  you,  Martin,  and  John  Bumey,  hoist  me  up 
to  this  trap,  and  pass  me  up  a  torch." 

And  in  a  moment,  by  their  aid,  he  caught  the  edge  of 
the  trap  with  his  hands,  drawing  hb  head  and  shoulders 
in,  'till  he  could  hold  himself  up  by  his  elbows;  the 
torch  was  then  passed  up  to  him,  and  he  thrust  it  for- 
ward into  the  loft  a  little  way. 
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Well,  Oglethorp,  what  see  you,"  cried  his  comrade. 

*'  Four  old  oars,  and  a  roll  of  canvass,"  answered  the 
disappointed  soldier,  tossing  his  torch  into  the  water, 
and  leaping  down. 

"I  thought  so,"  was  the  answer,  and  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  ironsides,  who  were  tired  out  with  the 
finutless  search,  and  eager  to  get  back  to  quarters, 
drowned  the  convulsive  sob  which  Alice  could  not  mas- 
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With  brief  and  blunt  excuse  the  troopers  mounted  and 
departed-<-the  Hall  was  again  quiet,  and  when  they  were 
again  left  to  themselves  in  the  old  library,  Alice  fell  sud- 
denly into  her  father's  arms,  and  burst  into  a  flooii  of 
weeping. 

B.  w.  B. 


Enough  for  to-day !"  said  the  excellent  Master  Anto- 
nio Aliegri  da  Correggio,  as  he  laid  aside  his  pallet 
and  pencil,  and  stepping  back  from  the  easel,  with  folded 
arms  contemplated  the  finished  picture,  full  of  immortal 
beauty. 

"  My  day's  work  is  successful,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  a  gentle  smile  playing  about  his  lips;  "and  I 
rejoice,  therefore,  though  well  I  deemed  nothing  hence- 
forih  could  give  me  joy,  since  merciless  death  has  torn 
from  my  arms  a  tender  wife,  and  robbed  my  boy  of  his 
mother.  Ah !  it  was  otherwise,  my  Giovanna !  when 
iJ^au  Rtoodst  at  my  side!  leaning  on  my  breast,  with 
sparkling  look  when  thou  didst  survey  my  day's  labor, 
and  explain  to  our  curious  infant  the  meaning  of  those 
growing  forms.     Those  were  happy  hours  for  Correggio ! 

"  It  is  spring !  like  the  glance  of  love  through  the  heart 
of  youth,  streams  through  earth  the  balm-fraught  breath 
of  Heaven,  waking  the  slumbering  gems,  that  luxuriantly 
unfold  to  the  light.  Life  is  everywhere — in  the  starting 
buds,  the  swelling  turf,  the  rippling  streams,  the  flowen 
that  smile  up  towards  the  deep  blue  of  heaven ;  Joy  is 
everywhere;  uttered  by  all  things — from  the  light  whis- 
pers that  thrill  the  trembling  flowers,  to  the  clear  full 
song  of  the  ascending  lark !  all  seems  to  ask,  '  Is  there 
a  sorrow  on  earth?'  Giovanna!  I  will  go  and  visit  her 
grave !" 

So  saying,  Antonio  threw  a  mantle  over  his  shoulders, 
took  his  hat,  and  left  his  pleasant  dwelling,  to  seek  the 
churchyard,  where,  a  few  months  before,  his  wife  had 
been  laid  beneath  the  cold  sod. 

He  had  scarce  gone  half  way,  when  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  a  horse  behind  him,  and  was  soon  accosted  by 
a  stately  cavalier,  young,  richly  dressed,  and  altt>gether 
of  a  gay  exterior. 

"Ho— good  friend!"  cried  he;  "can  you  tell  me 
where  I  shall  find  the  dwelling  of  the  famous  painter, 
Antonio  AUegri?"  But  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  as 
Antonio  looked  up  in  his  face  he  sprang  from  his  horse, 
exclavning,  "By  Saint  Jerome!  I  have  hit  upon  yon, 
mine  excellent  master !  now  that  pleases  me,  and  doubly, 
to  see  you  looking  so  well !  It  was  rumored  in  Parma, 
that  you  were  but  indiflTerendy  in  health !  Ay,  you  look 
strong  and  firesh ;  and  if  a  little  pale  and  downcast  from 
recent  grief— well,  we  will  not  speak  of  it!"  He  shook 
the  painter's  hand  cordially ;  Correggio  warmly  returned 
the  greeting,  and  asked, 

"  What  brings  you,  my  worthy  signor,  to  our  humble 
abode  ?" 

"  What  1  Even  a  message  to  you.  Master  Antonio ! 
Our  most  gracious  Duke  sends  you  his  greeting,  and  in 
all  courtesy,  reminds  you  of  the  two  pictures  you  pro- 
mised to  paint  him,  which  he,  as  you  know,  purposes  to 
send,  as  a  gift,  to  His  Imperial  M^)esty." 

"  Believe  me,  Signor  Marcbese,"  replied  Correggio—* 

I  know  how  to  appreciate  the  high  honor  your  gimcious 
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Doke  designs  me;  but  much  I  few  me,  my  present 
tbilicy  reaches  not  to  objecU  so  magnificent!  I  have 
lost  much,  very  moch ;  and  all  around,  reminds  me  what 
I  have  lost!" 

"  Is  it  soT"  answered  the  Marehese  Rossi;  "on  that 
very  account,  the  Duke  thinks  it  would  be  well,  if  you, 
ray  good  master,  would  come,  for  a  time,  to  us  at  Man- 
tua. There  you  could  complete  your  task,  and  recover 
the  elastic  spiriu,  once  so  peculiarly  your^— " 
'  And,  my  boy—"  interrupted  the  painter. 
Take  him  along  writh  you !  That,  of  course !  The 
Httle  fellow  is  a  perfect  Cupid,  and  can  serve  you  as  a 
model  when  you  paint  the  deities  of  love.  Come,  then, 
Master  Antonio!  take  no  time  for  hesitation,  but  come 
vitfa  me !" 

"Shall  I  forsake  her  grave  so  soon?" 

"  It  b  not  for  ever,  my  friend!  When  you  are  calm 
once  more — when  the  first  deep  sorrow  is  softened  into 
isoder  remembrance,  then  you  may  return.  Now  you 
owe  it  to  tbA  world*-to  your  boy,  to  leave  this  place;  so 
BO  delay !  My  servants  with  horses  and  carriages  for 
aU  your  laggage,  are  just  behind  me— the  Duke  anxiously 
expecu  you !  I  dare  not  speak  of  our  fair  women,  though 
I  shonJd  gain  thereby  thanks  at  their  hands ;  but  this  I 
cannot  conceal'— that  far  more  than  one  lovely  divinity 
remembers  with  fondness,  the  handsome  and  renowned 
Aotoaio  Ailegri  da  Correggiu!"' 

The  color  mounted  into  Correggio's  cheek  as  be  ex- 
claimed, "  I  pray  you,  Signor  Marchese!  speak  not  of 
those  days!  Bitterly  I  repent,  when  I  think  how  often 
vanity  and  frivolity  canned  me  to  forget  my  faith  to  my 
true  and  virtuous  wife.  She  never  knew  my  faults 
while  she  lived,  but  yielded  me  boundless  confidence. 
Now  am  I  self-convicted,  self-humiliated !  She  knows 
all  now !  can  she  forgive  me  7" 

"  Without  a  doubt,  my  good  master !"  answered  the 
Mareheee,  consolingly.  "In  heart,  you  ever  loved  her 
only;  and  all  else  that  might  be  amiss,  must  be  charged 
to  the  common  firailty  of  man's  nature,  which  claims  a 
dooUe  tribhte  from  the  susceptible  artist.  Your  spouse 
would  have  forgiven  you  in  life ;  how  much  more  now 
when  a  blessed  spirit,  she  soars  above  earthly  feelings! 
So  blame  not  yourself,  that  you  proved  not  a  lump  of  ice 
against  the  rays  from  the  sunlike  eyes  of  our  Lombard 
feir  ones !  Yet,  if  it  pmss  on  your  mind  too  heavily— 
why,  e*en  eonfesa  to  some  pious  father,  receive  absolu- 
tion,  and  paint  a  picture  for  the  altar;  so  will  you  have 
atoned  an  hundred  fold  for  your  transgressions,  and  can 
live  in  peace  of  conscience  as  before !  But  come  now. 
Master  Antonio— go  with  me  to  Mantua!" 

Corr^gio  stood  a  moment  lost  in  thought,  then  seiz- 
ing the  Marchese's  hand,  he  said,  "Be  it  so,  signor! 
I  folk>w  you,  and  will  do  my  best  to  show  myself  worthy 
of  his  Highness'  favor!  Yet,  only  on  one  condition  can 
I  leave  Corregf  to— that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  live  in 
Mantua  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  my  peace  of 
ariad,  and  suited  to  my  work." 

**6mnted,  Master  Antonio;  and  you  shall  choose  your 
dwelling  where  it  pleases  you,  in  the  Ducal  castle,  or  in 
a  cloister,  as  yon  bad  it  in  Parma,  when  you  painted  the 
beaatifel  cupola  for  Saint  John's." 


It  was  arranged  that  their  departure  should  take  place 
on  the  following  morning,  and  the  Marchese  hastened 
back  to  the  inn,  where  his  servanU  awaited  him.  Mean- 
while, in  deep  emotion  Correggio  pursued  his  way  to  the 
churchyard,  where  he  found  his  little  son  and  the  nurse,  at 
the  grave  of  his  wife.  Giovanni  bounded  to  meet  him 
with  a  joyous  smile,  and  offered  him  the  flowers  he  had 
been  gathering. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Antonio  and  the  Marchese^ 
accompanied  by  their  attendants,  left  Correggio,  and 
took  the  road  toward  Mantua.  The  rest  of  tbeir  ser- 
vants, with  the  little  boy  and  his  nurse,  were  to  follow 
them  on  the  succeeding  day.  Rossi  and  the  painter 
rode  side  by  side,  beguiling  their  time  with  friendly  dis* 
course.  Correggio  seemed  in  much  better  spirits  than 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

"  How  say  you,  mine  excellent  master!"  observed  the 
Marchese.  in  the  course  of  conversation.  "  You  shall, 
this  time,  as  I  hope— and  our  Lady  grant  it!  be  better 
pleased  with  Mantua  than  before;  and  if  you  yet  find 
some  that  do  not  quite  accord  with  your  views— veby,  I 
know  you  for  a  liberal  man.  I  often  see  yon  smile  and 
jest  over  matters  that  would  make  others  peevish  and 
desponding.  For  Julio  Romano,  you  will,  certainly^ 
live  in  harmony  with  him,  for  he  is  a  sensible,  refined, 
most  courtly  gentleman ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  holda 
you  in  the  highest  respect;  congratulates  himself  on  hie 
acquaintance  with  you,  and  takes  it  not  ill  in  the  smallest 
degree,  that  our  sovereign  has  chosen  you  to  paint  the- 
pictures  for  his  present  to  the  Emperor." 

"  I  know  not,  in  truth,"  answered  Correggio,  smiling,. 
"  how  the  noble  Romano  could  have  undertaken  them. 
He  has  already  painted  more  than  one  picture  for  tho- 
Emperor,  and  will,  doubtless,  paint  more,  in  his  bold, 
fiery  style,  wherein  he  will  surpass  even  his  great  Mas- 
ter Raphael.  His  style  is  not  mine.  I  know  well  how 
far  from  Raphael  I  stand !     BiU  /,  too,  am  a  painter  /" 

"  That  knows  all  Italy,  and  we  Lombards  are  proud 
that  you  belong  to  us." 

"  And  to  paint  an  lo,  Signor  Marchese,  and  a  Leda, 
there  is  no  artist,  at  this  time,  so  well  fitted  as  Aotonioi 
Ailegri." 

"  It  is  just  on  that  account  that  the  Duke  selected 
you,  and  none  other,  for  the  undertaking;  and,  in  truth,, 
you  are  right !  Romano  could,  in  justice,  say  nothing- 
against  the  appointment.  Yet  bethink  you,  that  right, 
here,  enters  not  wholly  into  consideration — but  jealousy 
— quite  natural  to  artists.  Now  tell  me  honestly,  mas- 
ter, would  it  not  gall  you  a  little,  were  you,  as  Romano 
is,  engaged  in  the  Duke's  service,  should  he  choose 
another  for  an  enterpri^ie  which  you  were  willing  to 
attempt  if  you  could  not  be  altogether  certain  of  suc- 
cess t" 

"My  good  signor!"  cried  Correggio,  sportively  eva- 
ding  the  inquiry,  "that  is  an  insidious  question!  If  I 
paint,  or  meditate  a  subject,  an  exstacy,  I  may  call  it,  a 
happy  intoxication  overcomes  me;  I  think  of  nothing 
beyond  the  art  I  exercise !  When  the  work  is  complete^ 
it  never  occurs  to  me  to  speculate  on  what  I,  perhaps^ 
could  not  paint,  for,  to  this  day,  I  have  never  undertaken 
what  I  did  not  succeed  in." 
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"  Tnie,  Master  Antonio ;  and  tbat  it  what  not  every 
one  can  say.  Observe  it  which  way  I  will,  I  must  e'en 
confess  that  you  are  a  child  of  fortune,  and  favored  as 
few  have  been." 

"Commend  me  not!"  said  the  painter,  gloomily; 
**  who  knows  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  dear  wife  will  suffice 
to  appease  the  destinies,  who  hover  continually  round 
the  happy,  and  are  ready  to  strike  the  severest  blow, 
when  he  is  least  conscious  of  their  presence !" 

"Yet,  Antonio,  since  there  is  no  way  to  avert  evil,  it 
becomes  us  to  meet  with  courage  its  most  frowning 
aspect,  and  when  it  comes  upon  us,  to  bear  it  like  a  man. 
There  is  no  perfect  happiness,  nor  yet  a  wo  so  mighty, 
that  no  resource — " 

"  The  grave !" 

"Well,  that  is  the  end  of  all!  I  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  your  friends  and  of  Art,  that  this  end  is  far  from  you. 
A  life  of  brighter  enjoyment  than  you  have  yet  known, 
is  before  you,  so  you  will  only  grasp  it ;  and  for  what  you 
say  of  fate  or  chance,  the  old  proverb  has  much  truth, 
which  holds  each  man  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune." 

Correggio  looked  earnestly  at  his  companion  and  said, 
"Signor  Marchese,  what  think  you  then  that  I  should 
do,  or  suffer  to  be  done,  to  keep  my  good  fortune,  and 
shun  calamity,  since  that  is  what  you  would  have  me 
understand  t" 

The  Marchese  cried  with  a  smile — "  No,  no,  Master 
Antonio,  I  thought  not  of  that — nor  must  you  wander 
into  speculations.  I  am  your  friend,  and  will  prove 
myself  such,  when  opportunity  offers,  and  so,  Battal 
every  thing  at  the  right  time  and  place !" 

Therewith  he  gave  Correggio's  horse  a  blow  with  his 
riding-whip,  drove  the^spurs  into  his  own,  and  they  rode 
with  arrow-like  speed  over  the  plain,  'till  they  reached 
the  inn  where  they  were  to  take  their  noonday  repast. 

A  number  of  horses  and  mules,  bridled,  stood  at  the 
door,  and  a  richly-ornamented  Utter,  together  with  a 
crowd  of  footmen,  pages,  and  outriders,  all  gorgeously 
dressed,  and  running  continually  in  each  other's  way. 
The  Marchese  recognized  their  livery,  and  said,  "  Ho,  ho ! 
we  are  like,  from  all  appearances,  to  have  illustrious 
company  on  our  road ;  these  liveries  appertain  to  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  old  Prince  Cosimo  de  Medici, 
who,  as  I  know,  is  journeying  toward  Mantua  with  his 
lovely  daughter,  Isaura.  It  is  said  there  is  a  marriage 
in  prospect,  between  the  rich  young  heiress  and  her 
cousin,  the  Count  Castiglione." 

Both  alighted  from  their  steeds,  and  entered  the  house. 
In  the  colonnade  stood  the  old  prince,  and  before  him 
the  fat  landlord,  listening  with  aspect  of  humility  and 
patience,  to  the  severe  lecture  bis  illustrious  guest  was 
reading  him,  upon  the  bad  accommodations,  and  the 
uncl^anliness  of  his  inn,  which  his  highness  was  pleased 
to  denominate  a  pigttye. 

Correggio  enjoyed,  no  less  than  the  apparently  ex- 
haustless  reproaches  of  the  prince,  the  droll  figure  of  the 
host,  who,  at  every  pause,  bowed  himself  almost  to  the 
ground,  as  if  receiving  the  most  gratifying  compliments, 
edging  in,  in  tones  the  most  cheerful  and  complacent, 
his  frequent  "  Si,  signore  /"  "very  well,  signorl" 

Hii  highness  concluded  his  reprimand,  with  orders 


that  the  table  sbould  be  set  on  the  piazza,  where,  at  least, 
there  was  fresh  air;  and  with  another  low  obeisance, 
and  a  "  moUo  bene,  iignore"  the  host  withdrew,  with 
as  much  haste  as  he  could,  into  the  kitchen. 

The  Prince  then  first  perceiving  the  Marchese,  in- 
quired, while  he  greeted  him  condesoesdingly,  whence 
he  came,  whither  be  was  going,  and  who  was  his  com- 
panion ;  all  which  queries  Rossi  hesitated  not  to  answer^ 
even  more  in  detail  than  necessity  required.  That  waa 
just  according  to  the  taste  of  his  highness,  who  became 
yet  more  condescending  and  friendly.  When  the  account 
was  finished,  he  turned  to  the  painter,  and  said  with 
much  solemnity  of  manner— 

"  You  are,  then,  the  excellent  Master  Antonio  AUegri 
da  CoiTpggio  ?  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you  face  to  fiuse, 
and  have  desired  to  see  you,  having  seen,  in  Parma,  your 
admirable  Fresco,  and  greatly  admired  your  pictures  in 
Modena  and  Mantua.  I  give  you  welcome,  and  hope 
for  what  I  have  long  desired,  a  picture  for  my  gallery 
from  your  hand.  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  respecting 
the  price." 

"  I  feel  the  honor,"  replied  Correggio,  "  which  your 
highness  does  me,  and  thank  you  for  it !  Yet  I  can  pro- 
raise  nothing  at  present;  for,  as  you  have  learned  from 
the  Signor  Marchese,  I  have  been  engaged  by  Frederico 
Gonzaga— " 

"  I  know  it  well,"  int^tnipted  the  Prince.  "  You  ar» 
to  paint  an  lo  and  Leda  for  his  majesty  the  Emperor; 
and  the  saints  forbid  I  should  hinder  you  in  such  a  work. 
But  I  think  you  will  have  yet  some  hours  of  leisure  at 
command,  to  paint  me  the  portrait  of  my  daughter." 

Before  the  artist  could  reply,  the  Princess  herself 
entered,  and  approached  the  group.  Speechless  amaze- 
ment took  possession  of  Correggio— never  had  he  beheld 
such  charms !  Bewildered,  he  only  answered  the  Prinee 
with  a  bow ;  his  highness  interpreted  it  as  a  promise. 
He  took  his  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  nearer,. 
sayinSf  in  &  pleasant  tone,  "  This,  my  daughter,  is  Cor- 
reggio, whom  you  have  so  often  wished  to  see ;  he  baa 
promised  me,  though  his  time  is  closely  occupied,  to 
paint  your  portrait ;  and  you  may  tell  him  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  him ;  for  as  much,  Isanra,"  he  contin- 
ued with  a  smile — "  as  you  best  know  how  much  I  love 
you !" 

Blushing,  but  with  the  unembarrassed  ease  of  inno- 
cence, Isaura  saluted  the  renowned  painter,  and  the 
sweet  music  of  her  voice  completed  the  exstasy  into 
which  the  first  sight  of  her  had  thrown  the  excitable 
artist.  The  Prince  invited  him  and  the  Marehese  to 
partake  refreshment  with  his  daughter  and  himself,  after 
which  they  would  pursue  together  their  journey  to  Man- 
tua. 

Correggio  was  received  with  honor  and  distinction^ 
not  only  by  Gronzaga  and  his  court,  but  by  the  excellent 
friend  and  disciple  of  the  illustrious  Raphael,  Julio  Roma- 
no, who  offered  him  lodgings  in  a  wing  of  his  palace. 
He,  however,  excused  himself,  for  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Duke  that  his  studio  should  be  in  the  castle;  his  high- 
ness had  great  satisfaction  in  watching  continually  Uie 
progress  of  his  work. 

Prince  Cosimo,  and  his  danghter,  Isaarti  came  fie* 
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^Matly  with  the  Duke.  Ab  the  taste  of  sovereigns  is 
ilways  the  fashion,  it  was  Dot  long  before  Correggio's 
studio  was  the  resort,  at  stated  hours,  of  lordly  cavaliers 
aad  hright  dames,  wbo  exhausted  language  in  their 
praises,  whispered  to  each  other,  for  the  painter  would 
not  permit  load  talking  while  he  sat  at  work. 

At  other  times  came  Jalio  Romano,  accompanied  by  a 
(avorite  disciple;  and  Correggio  conversed  freely,  ask- 
ing many  questions,  particularly  about  Raphael,  and  his 
mode  of  painting.  It  pleased  him  not  a  little,  when 
Julio  dwelt  upon  the  wide  difference  between  him  [Cor- 
reggio] and  Raphael,  and  yet  upon  their  frequent  extra- 
ordioaiy  similitude.  One  day  when  Romano  had  dis- 
ooorsed  long  upon  this  subject,  he  concluded  with^"  But 
you  see,  Master  Antonio,  however  much  I  speak  of  this 
matter,  new  views  continue  to  present  themselves.  I 
think,  indeed,  there  is  no  coming  to  an  end,  when  one 
undertakes  to  weigh  your  merits  and  Raphael's  against 
one  another.'* 

"You  are  wrong.  Master  Julio,"  replied  Correggio, 
laughing;  "  all  could  be  decided  in  a  few  words,  but  you 
are  too  polite  to  tell  me  the  truth  to  my  face.  Now  lis- 
ten. "  In  the  €rst  place,  I  hold  it  bootless  labor,  to  weigh 
against  each  other  two  characters  bo  totally  different  as 
Rapbaers  and  mine.  We  are  both  painters — equals  per- 
haps in  our  peculiar  style .'  if  not  equal,  at  least  both 
skilful.  Therefore  you  must  be  satisfied  that  there  can 
be  DO  similitude  between  us — though  the  connoiseur 
may  take  pleasure  in  looking,  now  at  a  picture  of  Ra- 
pbaers, now  at  one  of  mine — and  he  may  glance  with 
the  same  approbation  from  one  to  the  other. 

'*  If  you  will  take  pains  to  examine  into  the  peculiar 
qualiues  of  each,  you  will  see  at  once,  how  it  happens— 
that  Raphael  mutt  be  Raphael,  and  I — Correggio.  Ra- 
phael, bom  in  ancient  Vrbino,  was  educated  in  luxurious 
Florence,  in  majestic  Rome ;  his  preceptors  were  his  good 
father,  and  the  earnest  and  austere  Pietro  Preugino.  At 
a  later  period  he  learned  to  know  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Michael  Angelo.  He  studied  the 
antique,  and  loved — the  proud  and  nobly  beautiful  Ro- 
man dames. 

"I  was  bom  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Correggio;  my 
Uncle  Lorenzo  instracted  me,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
liule    learning  he    possessed;    I   had    never   another 
teacher !     I  knew  no  other  master,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  antique.     I  looked  not  upon  the  majestic  Roman 
beauty,  nor  learned  to  love  it ;  the  soft  charms  of  Lom- 
bardy  were   offered  to  my  admiration.     "When   I  had 
painted  one,  of  whom  I  was  enamored,  as  a  naked  and 
lovely  wood-nymph,  the  reverend  Father  Prior  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan cloister  gave  me  no  rest,  'till  I  had  thrown  a 
light  drapeiy  of  blue  over  the  too  charming  figure,  altered 
the  position  of  her  left  hand,  and  placed  a  volume  in  it 
—that  she  might  appear,  to  the  people,  as  a  penitent 
Magdalen.     Cbide  me  not,  unthinkingly.  Master  Julio ; 
at  that  time  I  knew  no  better !     Now  that  I  do  know 
better,  the  soft,  the  bright,  the  serene,  is  so  interwoven 
in  my  natufv,  that  I  neither  ean,  nor  may  divide  myself 
therefrom!     I  paint,  from  a  full  soul,  and  from  a  warm 
heart,  what  lives  in  my  inmost  fantasy ;  poetical  it  isl- 
and noble,  if  il  cannot  boast  grandeur !" 


With  friendly  earnestness  Julio  Romano  replied,  "  In 
respect  to  a  great  style,  Master  Antonio,  you  have  done 
yourself  injustice.  But,  by  Heaven!  if  it  is  true,  that 
my  illustrious  master  has  displayed  a  truly  god-like 
nature  in  his  imitation,  it  is  certain  that  he  might  have 
envied  you  the  creation  of  your  cupola  at  Parma,  that 
masterpiece,  whose  fame  shall  keep  your  memory  sacred 
in  after  ages !" 

**  Si,  sii"  cried  Correggio,  musingly,  while  he  rose, 
and  laid  aside  his  implements  of  labor,  not  to  resume 
them  for  that  day ;  "  thus  it  is  with  us  all !  we  dream  of 
after  ages,  and  what  they  will  say  of  us,  and  keep  our- 
selves from  evil,  often,  more  for  this,  than  for  the  sake 
of  virtue  and  God's  favor.  There  is  my  dome,  and  I 
could  tsU  you  a  history — how  I  painted  it ;  a  dear— a 
strange  history .'  Welt !  the  cupola  shall  avail  me  much 
in  the  next  age,  if  the  whole  building  tumble  not  to  the 
ground ;  but  who  can  assure  me  that  one  shall  not  step 
forward  and  say  to  the  admiring  people — '  This,  which 
so  astonishes  you,  was  the  work  of  a  day-laborer— -a  poor 
slave,  who,  pinched  with  poverty  and  grief,  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  beautiful  world,  but  died  miserably  of  hun- 
ger?'" 

"Heaven  help  you!"  cried  Julio  Romano;  "how 
came  such  thoughts  in  your  head  ?"  But  Correggio  took 
both  his  hands,  and  went  on  gaily—"  See  thus.  Master 
Julio  !  what  may  happen— if  with  too  earnest  and 
thorough  a  gaze  we  look  through  the  brightest  and  moac 
charming  vistas  of  life!  I  paint  and  love^^because  I 
must  if  I  live— and  therefore  it  is  seriousness  to  me ! 
But  what  farther  may  happen,  troubles  me  not!  nor 
ought  another  to  ponder  on  the  future,  if  be  would  find 
pleasure  in  my  works.  A  human  work,  that  pleases  us, 
should  never  be  dissected,  even  because  it  is  the  work  of 
man,  and  as  such  cannot  be  perfect  throughout.  But 
the  spiritual,  that  dwells  within  man,  may  not  be  divi- 
ded, because  it  is  above  the  earthly— God-like— only  to 
be  felt,  not  grasped  nor  analysed  by  the  inferior  nature. 
Thank  God,  friend,  that  he  has  endowed  and  prospered 
us  !     Let  us  enjoy  ! 

Many  months  Correggio  lived  in  this  manner  at  Man- 
tua; the  lo  was  finished,  the  Leda  begun.  In  hours 
between  his  tasks,  he  had  painted  a  Madonna,  with 
Saint  George,  for  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Peter,  at 
Modena;  and  now  he  prepared  to  fulfil  his  promise  to 
Prince  Cosimo,  and  begin  the  portrait  of  the  fair  Isaura. 

Meanwhile  the  young  Count  Castiglione,  a  connoi- 
seur and  admirer  of  art,  through  whoso  mediation  Julio 
Romano  had  been  summoned  to  Mantua,  returned  from 
a  journey  to  Rome.  When  he  heard  from  the  Prince 
how  great  a  distinction  awaited  his  daughter,  (for  Cor- 
reggio had  suffered  him  to  plead  long  in  vain  for  a  por- 
trait,) he  was  highly  pleased,  and  suffered  no  one  but 
himself  to  conduct  his  betrothed  to  the  artist's  room  for 
the  first  sitting.  When  the  Count  entered  the  studio, 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  noble  picture  of  Suint  George  and 
the  dragon.  He  felt,  at  once,  in  deep  enthusiasm,  the 
wonderful  poetry  of  this  masterpiece ;  nor  could  he  re- 
frain from  uttering  his  conviction  that  no  after  time 
could  produce  a  painting  in  which  were  blended  so  much 
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boldness,  majesty  and  jprace— sach  brilliant,  luxuriant 
life,  and  such  child«like  purity. 

Correggio,  scarce  heard  his  rhapsody,  for  he  had  eyes 
and  ears  only  for  the  lovely  Isaura,  who  was  kissing 
and  playing  with  the  little  Giovanni.  The  painter  envied 
the  child,  who,  in  the  boldness  of  infancy,  was  permitted 
to  kiss  the  words  from  the  lips  of  the  charming  Princess. 

This  scene  was  ended  by  the  father's  giring  the  boy  to 
his  nurse,  who  led  him  out  of  the  room.  Correggio  then 
invited  the  Princess  to  commence  the  sitting,  and,  while 
his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  cheeks  glowed,  began  with 
bold  strokes  to  sketch  the  picture. 

Still  more  agitated,  more  inspired  he  became  as  the 
work  proceeded.  Isaura  sat  opposite  him,  her  lovely 
head  inclined  a  little  toward  the  left,  her  eyes  now  fixed 
on  the  painter  for  a  moment,  now  modestly  drooped; 
her  rosy  lips  parted  with  a  gentle  smile— her  whole  form 
invested  with  the  unspeakable  grace  of  innocence  and 
youth.  Could  a  lovelier  vision  have  been  offered  to  the 
imagination  of  an  anist? 

At  length,  fatigued  wiih  his  exertion,  he  laid  down  the 
pencil,  and  the  sitting  at  an  end,  CaAtigliooe  came  to 
look  at  the  sketch.  The  Count  burst  into  involuntary 
expressions  of  admiration. 

"  What  a  masterpiece,"  he  exclaimed  in  rapture — 
**  what  a  masterpiece  will  it  be  when  finished !  Yes, 
Correggio!  here  is  more  than  the  divine  Raphael  could 
give." 

Correggio  laughed  as  be  replied,  **  Signer  Count,  I 
em  but  a  copyist,  and  cannot  therefore  plume  myself  on 
your  praises ;  even  though  I  feel  tbey  are  not  altogether 
undeserved  ;  for  by  my  faith,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
«ven  a  tolerable  copy  of  such  an  original !" 

Isaura  blushed,  and  looked  in  embarransment  at  the 
Count.  Her  lover  replied,  "  You  are  gallant,  Antonio 
Allegri !  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  so !  I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment  in  the  name  of  my  bride." 

'*  Ah,  sir  Count,  you  must  allow  I  have  spoken  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

'*  Ebbene  !  master!  yet,  if  the  truth,  from  your  mouth 
come  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  Princess,  you  must  re- 
member that  she  has  known  you  but  for  a  brief  while !" 

Correggio,  who  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  the  cold 
civility  of  the  Count,  and  who  perceived  his  object, 
turned  somewhat  mischievously  to  Isaura  and  said,  while 
he  bowed  low,  with  apparent  humility—"  May  the  poor 
painter,  lady,  find  favor  in  your  beautiful  eyes,  if  you 
think  him  worthy  of  the  happiness  of  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  you." 

"  Unheard  of  boldness!"  muttered  Castiglione,  and 
giving  his  arm  to  the  smiling  Princess,  he  led  her  from 
the  apartment ;  calling  to  the  painter  as  he  passed  the 
threbhhold,  "  Have  care,  only,  master  to  finish  the 
picture  soon;  reward  is  as  certain  to  you  as  the  honor." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Correggio,  with  a  scornful  smile, 
when  he  found  himself  alone — "  But  /4m  picture  shall 
never  be  finished !"  and  snatching  up  a  pencil,  he  dip- 
red  it  in  some  dark  color,  and  dashed  it  repeatedly 
across  the  sketch  he  had  just  made. 

He  then  took  the  picture  of  Saint  George,  and  painted 
on  it  with  great  diligence.     When  he  stopped,  after  an 
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I  hour's  space,  to  rest,  the  face  of  the  holy  viigin  wore 
the  features  of  Isaura. 

"  Your  place  is  theret  Isaura !"  he  cried;  "  there,  and 
nowhere  else !  Worshipped  shalt  thou  be,  as  Heaven's 
queen— adored  by  the  credulous  people,  as  Correggio 
adores  thee— the  impersonation  of  grace  and  beauty!" 

As  the  painter  wandered  listlessly  among  the  arcades 
of  the  Coso,  the  Marchese  Rossi  came  up,  and  greeted 
him  warmly.  How  do  you,  Master  Antonio  7"  he  said ; 
"  will  you  be  at  the  f&te  given  to-morrow  T" 

"At  what  fete  7"  asked  Correggio ;  ond  Rossi  inform- 
ed him  that  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Julio  Romano 
had  united,  to  give  a  feast  in  honor  of  their  master,  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Pietola,  (the  birth-place  of 
Virgil.)  The  occasion  of  the  f^te  was  the  completion 
of  his  picture,  *  the  Giant's  fall,'  in  the  Palazzo  del 
T— .  You  know  the  painting,"  concluded  Rossi,  and 
know  what  a  brave  piece  of  work  it  is ;  you  will  let  us 
see  you,  I  hope,  with  the  rest  of  Julio's  friends!" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  answered  Correggio,  with  quick- 
ness, "  and  I  thank  you,  Signor  Marchese,  that  you 
have  given  me  this  information,  which  neither  Julio's 
friends  nor  pupils  have  thought  proper  to  do,  though  it 
would  have  been  both  courteous  and  right." 

"  Hem !"  said  the  Marchese,  "  perhaps  they  had  good 
reasons  for  acting  thus.  If  they  invited  you,  they  were 
under  tlie  necessity,  as  you  would  be  a  stranger  in  their 
circles,  of  providing  a  suitable  reception  for  you ;  conse- 
quently, the  lord  of  the  entertainment  would  be  thrust 
into  the  background,  or  appear  only  in  place  the  second." 

"  You  may  be  assured,"  replied  Correggio,  "  that  Julio 
Romano  would  fear  that  as  little  as  I,  in  his  place,  should 
fear  it.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  conscious  of  their  insig- 
nificance, tremble  for  the  fame  of  those  who  know  their 
own  greatnefts.  Julio  Romano  would  be  to  be  pitied  on 
account  of  his  provident  friends  and  disciples,  were  he 
less  noble  and  independent.  But  I  honor  him,  and  am 
glad  to  meet  him,  as  a  friend,  as  a  rival,  or  if  it  cannot 
be  otlierwif>e,  as  an  enemy !" 

"  Admirable !"  cried  the  Marchese,  "  and  as  you  de- 
scribe them,  Master  Antonio,  I  am  half  inclined  to  try 
the  round  with  you  myself;  with  the  proviso,  however, 
that  at  the  end,  all  is  between  us  as  before.  Well,  to- 
morrow, early,  you  will  ride  out  with  me  f  Done !  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  day !  Jest,  song,  and 
love,  will  not  be  wanting ;  and  with  such  companions, 
you  know,  one  can  manage  to  lead  a  tolerable  life!" 

The  host  of  the  inn  at  Pietola,  was  eagerly  busied 
about  his  premises,  and  in  the  garden  behind  his  dwel- 
ling, scolding  rigorously  among  a  crowd  of  idle  hand- 
maidens, and  more  idle  men-servants,  who  could  or 
would  do  nothing  to  please  him* 

"  Per  Bacee  /"  he  cried,  half  distracted,  as  he  seized 
one  unlucky  wight  by  the  collar,  and  beat  him  most  un- 
I  mercifully ;  "  vagabond  rabble !  take  warning  by  this 
fellow,  who  let  my  roast  meat  scorch  to  a  cinder,  and  shall 
take — per  Baeeo  !  the  pay  on  his  back !  I  will  serve 
you  all  in  the  same  fashion,  if  you  do  not  take  heed— a 
worthless,  lazy,  vile  pack  as  ye  are  !" 

"  Grently,  gently,  master  Lorenzo !"  cried  a  good-look* 
ing  and  well-dressed  young  man,  who  just  then  came 
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into  the  garden,  accompanied  by  two  others;  ''gently, 
fently!  I  entreat  jou!     Remember,  bliiMi  passion  does 
BO  good,  aad  that  to-day  is  a  day  of  pleasure ;  so  that  the  | 
codgellinji^  you  bestow  on  your  hapless  cook,  and  his  | 
piteous  outcries— are  out  of  harmony !     I^et  the  fellow 
go,  and  coroe  yourself  to  reason !" 

"Heaven  keep  yon,  my  dear  Signer  Raphael!"  an- 
swered the  host— yet  boiling  with  rage,  while  he  obedi- 
ently released  his  victim,  who  made  all  haste  to  get 
out  of  his  %ray.  "  Lo,  there !  now  the  scapegallows  can 
ran,  as  if  be  had  wings!  but  in  the  kitchen  he  keeps 
neata,  instead  of  turning  tho  spit!  And  for  you,"  ad- 
dressinip  the  men  and  damsels,  who  were  crowding 
aioaod  him  and  the  new  comers— *' what  stand  you 
gaping  there  for?"  and  he  accompanied  his  question 
with  a  movement^  that  drove  them  back  belter  skelter 
into  the  kitchen. 

"On  my  word,  you  are  too  severe,  good  Lorenso!" 
said  the -young  man,  laughiaj:,  "it  is  their  duty,  when 
guests  come  in,  to  come  forward  and  ask  what  is  wanted. 
But  even  you  have  not  inquired  our  wishes !" 

The  landlord  tore  his  hair  despairingly  with,  both 
hands.  "I  am  a  lost  man,  signer,  if  you  withdraw 
your  &vaT  from  me  !"  Then  turning  in  pursuit  of  his 
frightened  domestics—"  base  vagabonds !"  he  called  out, 
"  do  you  not  see  the  excellent  gentlemen  are  dying  for 
thirst!  Bring  wine  toinCt  villains!  Lacryroa  Cristi. 
Wine  of  Syracuse !  The  growth  of  Olevano !  Quick ! 
the  rest  to  the  kitchen— or  ten  thousand  million  devils 
shall  tickle  your  heels  with  red  hot  spits !"  And  he 
drove  them  furiously  before  him. 

The  guests  looked  after  him  laughing,  and  took  their 
places  by  a  table  set  in  a  walk  shaded  with  trees.  "  It 
is  well,"  observed  Raphael  dal  Colle,  the  favorite  dis- 
ciple of  Julio  Romano,  "  it  is  well  we  have  our  own  ser- 
vants at  hand,  and  that  we  have  provided  all  things 
necessary.  Our  good  Lorenzo  and  his  subordinates 
might  play  us  sad  tricks  in  our  entertainment  else  I" 

"  But  what,"  cried  Battista  Bertano,  "  was  your  rea- 
son for  choosing  Pietola  for  the  scene  of  our  fetef  Are 
there  not  about  Mantua  many  pleasanter  places,  and 
better  managed  hotels  than  this  f " 

"  But  no  birth-places  of  Virgil!"  remarked  his  brother, 
Primaticcio;  "and  Virgil,  as  you  know,  b  Julio's  favo- 
rue  poet. 

"Hem,"  swd  Battista,  "I  should  rather  think  Ovid. 
I  judge  so  by  the  drawings  which  Marc  Antonio,  the 
engraver,*  has  from  him,  in  his  hands." 

"Silence!"  cried  Raphael  dal  Colle,  displeased; 
**  speak  not  of  that  lamentable  aberration  of  our  master !  | . 
Curse  on  the  vaunted  good-for-nought  who  led  him  to 
profane  his  high  and  peculiar  art !  Marc  Antonio  is  but 
a  meaa  feUow,  who  studies  but  to  multiply  prints,  after 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  too,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pure  and  noble  Raphael." 

"  Not  too  warmly !"  said  an  elderly  man,  whose  appear- 
ance and  dress  bespoke  him  military.  <'Are  you  so 
eertaio  that  even  the  l^reat  Raphael  does  not  now  and 
then  condescend  to  the  earthly  f    If  his  yielding  is  not 

*  Marc  Astoaio  RaimoBdi,  wbo,  by  stadyiag  Albsrt  Durer*! 
werka,  had  improved  lbs  art  of  engraviag ,  ws«  among  tha  first 
vho  carried  it  to  Ro 
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%o  open  as  Julio  Romano's,  is  it  not  the  more  dangerous  f 
and  exactly  in  those  pictures  where  he  most  studies  to 
preserve  the  ideal— -his  Madonna*  !  I  must  confess,  at 
least,  that  his  virgins,  in  their  noble  and  luxurious  beauty, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  awake  in  me  more  voluptuous 
pleuure  than  devotion." 

"  Then,"  cried  Raphael  dal  Colle,  "  Heaven  have 
mercy  upon  the  Madonnas  of  yoor  darling  Antonio  Al- 
legri.  Look  besides,  at  his  Magdalen,— the  little  picture 
for  which  the  Duke,  (Heaven  pardon  him  for  the  sin,) 
paid  the  painter  as  much  as  Julio  Romano  for  his  Griant's 
Fall.  It  seems  to  me  that  Correggio  laid  himself  out  to 
paint,  instead  of  a  repentant  sinner,  a  lovely  temptress, 
whose  \'ery  innocence  but  enticed  others  totransgroHsion." 

"  I  dispute  not  that,"  replied  the  military  gentleman ; 
"  for  I  am  also  convinced  that  our  Duke  was  not  alto- 
gether stimulated  by  devotion,  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for 
that  small  cabinet  piece.  Yet,  for  penitence  and  edifice* 
tion,  there  are  other  Magdalens,  which  bring  irresistibly 
to  the  mind  the  hateful  nature  of  sin,  and  the  pang  and 
bitterness  of  repentance.  Look  at  the  Magdalens  of  old 
and  modern  painters,  full  of  this  idea ;  what  unattractive, 
pining,  desolate  figures  they  give  us.  Permit  me  here  to 
ask,  is  it  the  part  of  the  true  artist,  to  paint  altogether 
the  repulsive,  the  hateful,  the  horrible?  As  little  I 
believe  it,  as  that  it  is  permitted  to  the  artist,  .like  your 
master  in  his  degradation,  to  represent  the  sensual,  the 
immoral,  in  ever  so  captivating  a  form.  A  work  of  art 
should  in  itself,  abstractedly  from  everything  else,  create 
a  pure  delight;  this  is  its  first,  perhaps  its  only  object ; 
and  you  must  grant,  that  among  all  painters,  Correggio 
has  best  succeeded  in  this.  I  would  not  call  Correggio's 
paintings  strictly  sacred,  and  would  avoid  extolling  them 
as  such ;  for  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  the  fresh 
impulse  of  life  swells  into  exuberance.  As  a  painter  of 
beauty,  he  blends  the  mystical  of  Christianity  with  the 
gay,  the  charming,  the  captivating  of  the  pagan  faith. 
But,  even  if  these  lovely,  living  and  glorious  forms  are 
looked  upon  simply  as  ministering  to  the  edification  of 
gloomy  anchorites,  or  of  religious  bigots,  still  it  is  cf  rtain 
that  in  no  view  are  they  entirely  objectionable.  Where 
Correggio  paints  aught  but  church  pictures,  he  is  quite 
perfect,  and  those  can  only  be  found  fault  with,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  christian  church  pictures." 

"Ha!"  interrupted  Raphael  dal  Colle,  "you  think 
then,  church  pictures  should  not  please  the  eye  7" 

"  They  should  not  be  voluptuous!"  was  the  answer. 
"Our  religion  is  so  elevated,  so  pure,  in  a  word,  so  wholly 
spiritual,  that  all  attempts  must  fail,  which  would  repre- 
sent visibly  whet  we  can  only  feel  in  our  inmost  heart." 

"  Even  Raphaers  Transfiguration  tlien  finds  no  favor 
in  your  eyes  T" 

"  What  mortal  power  can  do,  has  Raphael  done  in  this 
picture !  But  you  yourself,  as  an  artist,  must  allow  that 
this  wonderful  work  presents  us  with  two  pictures ;  and 
that  the  lower;  where  wild  emotion  and  action  are  depicted 
among  the  human  figures,  stands  as  a  piece  of  art  far  above 
the  higher,  nobly  conceived  as  it  is.  Seems  it  to  you  that 
he  has  reached  the  ideal  in  this  Christ  7  Is  it  not,  in 
ideal  expression,  and  even  in  execution,  inferior  to  the 
other  figures,  porticulariy  that  of  Moses  7    And  how  are 
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both  tarpassed  by  the  kneeling  maiden  in  the  lower  divi- 
sion !  Frown  not,  my  good  sir,  at  my  freedom  of  speech, 
we  ask  not  the  impossible  of  the  greatest;  it  would  be 
foily ;  but  even  the  greatest  artist  should  not  yield  to  the 
temptation,  of  striving  to  reach  the  impossible.  Paint 
mythological  pictures;  paint  battles  and  pageants;  in 
short,  aU  that  earth  has  of  grand  and  beautiful,  and  be 
certain  of  victory!  Point  a  Madonna,  and  you  must 
expect  that  instead  of  the  Mother  of  God, — we  shall  see 
at  most,  only  a  beautiful,  if  you  will,  a  heavenly  woman— 
but  still  n.ieoman!  And  you  may  judge  from  what  I 
tell  you,  of  the  feelings  with  which  our  ardent  medita- 
tive, but  therefore  the  more  susceptible  women  stand 
before  the  youthful  Christus  of  Raphael,  his  St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness,  or  Conreggio's  blooming  St.  Sebastian. 
It  is  a  serious  truth,  that  feelings  which  towards  earthly 
objects  would  be  natural  and  innocent,  when  partaken  in 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  may  lead 
to  sin,  yea»  to  wicked  profanation  and  impiety." 

Here  t^e  discourse  was  broken  off,  for,  in  carriages 
and  on  horseback,  the  expected  guests  poured  in,  and 
being  welcomed  by  the  managers,  betook  themselves  to 
the  garden.  At  length  arrived  the  Duke,  the  king  of  the 
feast,  Julio  Romano  at  his  side.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  Prince  Cosimo,  the  fair  Isaura  and  the  Count 
Castiglione. 

Loud  and  tumultuous  was  their  welcome !  Music 
sounded,  and  golden  goblets  sparkled  crowned  with 
flowers;  while  maidens  richly  attired,  danced  in  charm- 
ing mazes  before  them,  and  crowned  the  master  with 
laurels  and  roses.  Modestly,  but  without  embarrass- 
ment, the  painter  received  the  universal  homage,  expres- 
sing his  thanks  with  the  dignified  courtesy  of  a  man  used 
to  the  society  of  courts.  These  exhibitions  were  renewed 
again  and  again,  'till  all  were  summoned  to  the  magnifi- 
cent banquet. 

The  happy  day  was  crowned  by  an  evening  of  pleasure. 
The  sweet  moon  shone  brightly  through  the  trees,  and 
mingled  her  soft  light  with  the  many  colored  lamps  sus- 
pended amid  the  rich  foliage.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  gar- 
den, on  a  green  lawn,  the  table  was  set ;  and  around  it 
sat  the  merry,  brilliant  guests,  in  a  checkered  circle,  as 
chance  bestowed  them,  for  all  ceremony  was  banished. 
Sprightly  conversation  was  alternated  with  charming 
songs,  and  the  dancers  were  never  weary  of  forming 
fimcifttl  groups.  All  were  in  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment, 
except  Julio  Romano,  who  looked  now  and  then 
abstractedly  around  him. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Romano?"  asked  the 
Duke  at  length,  who  sat  next  him ;  **  do  you  miss  any 
one?" 

"  I  will  not  deny,  my  prince,"  replied  Julio,  "  that  it 
surprises  me  much  not  to  see  the  excellent  Allegri  among 
my  friends.  I  esteem  him  highly,  and  he  seems  not 
inimical  to  me." 

"  I  would  swear  to  that,"  said  his  highness,  **  but  he 
has  not  been  invited." 

"  How !"  cried  Julio  astonished,  and  would  have 
starU'd  up,  but  the  Duke  held  him  back  and  whispered, 

"Sit  still!  you  know  how  much  I  esteem  Correggio 
as  a  paintar,  butts  %  man,  there  is  oo  bearing  with  him. 


He  is,  if  not  conceited,  over  conBdent,  and  arrogates  too 
much.  Though  he  scaree  knows  the  name  of  envy  or 
malevolence,  he  is  indiscreet  in  his  derision,  where  he 
conceives  himself  entitled  to  make  sport,  and  in  his 
levity  often  deeply  injures  those  who  love  him  most; 
yesterday,  Castiglione  complained  bitterly  of  him ;  and  a 
reckless  fool  I  must  call  him,  at  all  events,  for  his  silly 
behavior  towards  the  Princess  Isanra.     Believe  me,  a 

« 

little  mortification  can  do  him  no  harm,  and  his  having 
been  left  out  in  the  invitations  to  this  entertainment,  may 
lead  him  to  reflect  more  seriously  npon  his  conduct ;  ha 
will  then  readily  perceive  where  his  fault  lies." 

"  Yes,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,"  replied 
Julio,  smiling.  *'0h,  my  prince !  I  knew  long  ago  what 
you  tell  me  of  the  good  Antonio;  I  know  also,  that  it 
never  once  enters  his  thoughts  what  injury  his  careless- 
ness may  occasion  to  others,  and  to  himself;  nay,  that 
his  own  ruin  may  be  the  consequence.  Had  he  such  a 
misgiving,  his  happiness,  his  peace  would  be  lost  for  ever ; 
and  if  we  would  keep  the  artist,  we  must  not  awaken 
him  out  of  the  fair  dream,  that  all  men  are  pure,  truoi 
and  free  from  guile  as  hiro^lf." 

The  Duke  was  about  to  answer^  but  at  that  moment^ 
from  the  grand  entrance  of  the  hostelry,  two  men 
entered  the  garden,  a  third  following  behind  them. 
They  came  immediately  to  the  place  where  the  Duke 
and  Julio  sat,  threw  off  their  mantles  and  bonnets,  dis- 
covering themselves,  u>  the  astonishment  not  only  of 
GonzQga  and  Julio  Romano,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
I>any,  to  be  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio  and  Michael 
Angelo  Buonazotti. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  salute  you,  noble  prince,"  said 
Michael  Angelo,  "  and  you,  Julio  Pipi,  uke  also  my 
friendly  greeting.  This  morning  I  arrived  in  Mantua, 
and  would  have  joined  you  immediately,  having  learned 
your  rendezvous,  but  I  met  Allegri,  whose  cupola  at 
Parma  I  had  seen  two  days  before !  By  Saint  Lucas!  I 
was  resolved  to  know  such  a  man ;  and  we  are  acquainted 
with  each  other."  He  looked  fixedly  on  Correggio,  who 
took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  with  looks  of  joy,  to  his 
heart. 

**  How  much  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  Master  Angelo." 

said  the  Duke. 

"  And  1 !"  cried  Julio  Romano,  **  and  you  also,  Cor- 
reggio. I  had^dmost  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you 
here." 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  painter,  "  I  should  have  been  here 
this  morning,  with  the  Marchese  Rossi,  who  brought  me 
the  invitation,  but  Michael  Angelo  wished  to  see  your 
Giant*s  Fall ;— we  adjourned  to  my  atudio  to  chat  awhile, 
and  the  hours  passed  insensibly." 

*•  You  amaze  me !"  cried  the  Duke,  **  the  reserved, 
silent  Michael  Angelo  has  passed  the  morning  in  chat 
with  you  ?" 

"  It  was  a  profitable  discourse,  my  gracious  lord;  no 
idle  prattle ;"  said  Buonazotti.  "  I  have  few  words,  it 
is  true,  where  nothing  but  empty  talk  is  going  on;  yet, 
where  I  may  learn  somewhat,  I  can  listen  and  speak, 
and  both  with  pleasure." 

The  Duke  looked  astonished — now  on  Michael  Angelo, 
now  on  Correggio,  then  on  Julio  Romano,  who  nodded 
his  head  appioviagly. 
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•«  Well,"  be  said  at  lengtb,   "  Master  Angela,  if  you  I     "  And  will  you  begin  afresh  with  the  sitting!  t"  asked 


esteem  Correggio  so  highly,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do, 
bat  salute  him  as  the  tbikd,  after  you  and  Raphael." 

"You  do  him  not  too  much  honor  i  Will  you  permit 
us  to  take  seau  V* 

"Here— beside  us r 

"On  this  aide— and  you,  Antonio,  king  of  colors,  sit  by 
me,— Cospetto !  If  I  had  had  you  thus  before,  there 
would  have  been  a  little  mora  harmony  in  my  light  and 
shade.     Well,  so  he  it.    Give  me  more  drink  !*' 

While  Michael  Angelo  and  Correggio  once  more  drank 
to  the  health  of  Romano,  the  Duke  beckoned  the  Marchese 
Rossi  apart,  and  questioned  him  minutely  about  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  painters.  The  Marchese  told  him 
how  be  and  Correggio  were  about  leaving  the  castle  to 
mount  their  horses,  and  come  over  to  Fietola,  when  the 
hall  door  opened,  and  Buonazotti  appeared ;  how,  with- 
oat  ceremony,  he  had  addressed  AUegri  with  the  ques- 
tion,— "  Are  you  Correggio  V*  and  on  his  answer  in  the 
affinnative,  had  simply  added — "And  I  am  Michael 
Angelo;"  offering  his  hand,  while  Correggio  joyfully  em- 
braced him.  How  both  had  discoursed  of  their  an,  and 
Boooazotti  had  highly  praised  Correggio's  work  at  Far- 
ma,  particularly  the  cupola  of  St.  John ;  criticising  the 
drawing  at  the  same  time.  How  Correggio,  mortified, 
had  confessed  he  had  seen  none  of  Micbael's  paintings ; 
the  latter  exclaiming,  **  Then  you  must  come  to  Rome ! 
yoa  must  see  my  Sistine  chapel !  you  will  understand  it." 
How  Correggio  had  shown  him  Julio's  picture,  which 
the  noble  Florentine  gazed  upon  long  and  earnestly; 
then  with  manifestations  of  deep  delight,  bad  returned  to 
Correggio's  own  paintings^for  instance,  the  lo  and  the 
Leda,  and  the  Madonna  with  St.  George;  bursting  out 
at  length  with  the  exclamation,-—"  Yes'—you  understand 
it!"  With  great  difficulty  had  he,  (Rossi,)  and  Correg- 
gio been  able  at  last  to  persuade  the  enthusiast  to  ride 
with  them  to  Pictola. 

The  Duke,  apparently  satisfied,  dismissed  the  Marchese, 
and  returning  to  his  place,  renewed  his  conversation  with 
the  three  great  masters.  Suddenly  Castiglione  approached 
the  group,  and  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  Correggio*s 
shoulder,  said,  "  Master  Allegri,  a  word  with  you." 

Altegri  rose,  and  bowing  to  the  Duke,  withdrew  with 
the  Count,  who  led  him  towards  the  place  occupied  by 
Prince  Cosimo,  and  in  presence  of  the  fair  Isaura,  said, 
in  a  friendly  tone, — "The  Prince  and  I  rejoice  at  the 
acknowledgment  you  have  to-day  received  from  the 
great  Buonazotti,  which  has  the  more  increased  our  wish, 
to  have  as  soon  as  possible  in  our  possession,  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess,  by  your  hand.  Tell  us  then,  when  you 
think  you  can  have  it  ready  for  us." 

"The  picture  of  the  Princess  is  finished;"  answered 
Correggio  carelessly,  but  immediately  repented  his  preci- 
pitation, when,  not  only  the  Prince  and  the  Count,  hut 
Isaora  herself,  exclaimed  with  one  voice,— >"  How*— 
finished!"  and  then  added,— "And  when  shall  we 
have  it  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  painter,  embarrassed  and  correcUog 
himself, — "  not  finished,  I  should  have  said :  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess  is  spoiled,  and  I  have  bad  to  rub  it  out." 

"  Heaven  help  ua  V*  cried  the  Prince,  "  spoiled !" 


Castiglione  with  ill  concealed  displeasure. 

Before  Correggio  could  reply,  Michael  Angelo,  who, 
looking  towards  the  speakers;  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
I  Isaura,  cried,  "  By  St.  Lucas,  Allegri  1  thera  sits  your 
Madonna,  from  the  picture  of  St.  Greorge,  bodily  before 
you,  as  I  live !  Ha,  you  cunning  rogue !  you  are  as  bad 
as  Raphael;  you  paint,  instead  of  the  mother  of  God, 
your  own  mistress,  whom  you  thus  make  the  pious  peo- 
ple worship !" 

Isaura  grew  pale,  and  looked  bewildered  at  Correggio; 
who  answered  without  embarrassment,  "  You  are  mis- 
taken. Master  Angelo ;  my  Madonna  indeed  resembles 
this  lovely  original ;  she  is  not,  however,  my  mistress, 
but  the  affianced  bride  of  Count  Castiglione,  the  Princess 
Isaura  Cosimo,  of  the  house  of  Medici." 

"  Indeed !"  muttered  Buonazotti,  and  smiling  he 
looked  away.  But  Castiglione,  trembling  with  passion, 
seized  AIlegri*s  hand,  pressed  it  significantly  and 
whispered  to  him  ii\  a  choked  voice^ 

"  We  will  speak  together  at  the  end  of  the  banquet !" 

Correggio  started,  and  seemed  at  first  not  to  under- 
stand the  Count,  but  a  glance  at  Isaura,  who  sat  blushing 
crimson,  made  him  comprehend  all ;  and  looking  quietly 
in  the  Count's  face,  replied,—"  As  you  command  !"  went 
back  to  his  place,  and  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 


The  next  morning,  the  Count  Castiglione  entered  his 
chamber  with  a  sullen  look,  flung  his  sword  on  the  table, 
and  despatched  his  servant  to  fetch  a  surgeon  to  dress  a 
wound  in  his  right  arm.  As  the  servant  went  on  hie 
errand,  the  Marchese  Rossi  came  in. 

"  Ha,  sir  Count!  are  you  wounded  7"  asked  he,  with 
an  expression  of  sympathy. 

"  A  scratch !"  replied  the  Count ;  "  the  painter  fights 
like  the  devil,  and  I  may  thank  my  good  fortune  I  came 
00"  so  well.  After  all,  it  would  have  been  better,  if  I  had 
at  first  (I  was  compelled  to,  after  my  useless  labor.) 
quietly  listened  to  my  adversary.  The  matter  is  now 
cleared  up ;  Allegri  is  an  enthusiast,  a  dreamer,  but  at 
least  a  noble  fellow." 

"  Such  characters  are  the  most  interesting,"  pbserved 
the  Marchese,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

Castiglione  eyed  him  keenly.  "  I  understand  you  not, 
Marchese,"  he  said ;  "  you  pass  for  Allegri*s  friend,  and 
yet  you  are  the  one  to  awaken  in  me  suspicion  against 
him." 

"  I  could  answer,"  said  Rossi,  "  that  I  am  indeed  the 
friend  pf  Correggio,  but  not  of  his  follies ;  and  that  an 
approving  conscience  is  dearer  to  me  than  his  friendship, 
so  that  I  have  held  it  my  duty  to  make  the  communication 
I  to  you.  I  pass  for  Correggio's  friend,  because  our  Duke 
took  the  whim  into  his  head  to  appoint  me  to  that  post, 
and  I  should  have  proved  myself  a  poor  conrtier,  had  I 
set  myself  against  the  Prince's  order.  Thus,  I  am  the 
painter's  Iriend;  and  as  much  so,  as  a  man  like  me,  can 
be  the  friend  of  so  haughty  and  splenetic  a  person.  If  you 
knew  how  deeply  my  pride  has  often  been  wounded  by 
him,  and  what  unearthly  patience  it  raquirea  to  follow  his 
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■udden  fanciei  and  turns  of  humor,  without  giving  them 
a  baneful  direction,  you  would  pity  me." 

"I  pity  you,  indeed!"  said  the  Count,  with  some  con- 
tempt.    Rossi  continued— 

"  And  is  it  not  reanonable,  that  I  should  wish  my 
friend,  if  not  at  the  dense,  at  least  a  little  salutary 
chastisement,  for  all  the  torments  I  have  suffered  in  his 
company !  If  a  morose  humor  takes  him,  he  sets  himself 
to  talk  of  his  dear  wife,  of  his  love  to  her,  of  his  incon- 
stancy !  Gives  me  a  catalogue  of  her  virtues,  and  of  his 
own  faults,  which  register  I  have  ten  times  better  by  heart 
than  he!  Then  he  bethinks  him  of  his  first  love,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  the  damsel  that  kindled  the  flame ; 
anon  he  fiills  to  his  pictures,  talks  of  design,  composition, 
drawing,  coloring,  effect,  chiar*  oacuro,  etc.,  of  all 
which  I  understand  nothing.  If  I  persuade  myself  that 
I  comprehend  something  of  it,  and  have  a  word  to  throw 
in,  he  laughs  in  my  fac6,  derides  me,  tells  the  story  to 
the  Duke,  Romano  and  his  pupils,  and  I  am  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  whole  circle !  A  plague  upon  the  fellow's 
arrogance."  ' 

"Enough!"  interrupted  Castiglione,  gravely;  "you 
love  him  not,  you  cannot  love  faim,  for  he  has  done  you 
injury,  wantonly,  if  not  with. malicious  intent.  You  wish 
him  ill — ^you  confess  it  honestly — and  were  J  in  your 
0  place,  I  should  perhaps,  not  exceed  you  in  magnanimity. 
Those  circumstances  prevent  you  having  the  impartiality 
I  require  in  his  accuser,  so  that  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  I  attach  little  or  no  weight  to  your  information." 

"  That  as  you  will !"  replied  Rossi,  sullenly ;  "  but  I 
repeat  to  you  that  what  I  have  said  is  true,  and  that 
Coireggio,  as  he  himself  confesses,  adore$  your  affianced 
bride." 

*'  Ay,  but  as  a  muse,  as  a  Saint!" 

"  A  muse,  a  Saint?  Ha !  ha  [  The  love  of  another*s 
mistress  is  quite  a  different  feeling  from  the  adoration  of 
a  muse  or  a  Saint !  You  may  call  it  what  yon  will,  the 
thing  remains  the  same !" 

"  Well !  let  him  consume,  the  victim  of  his  mad  pas- 
sion, what  is  my  concern  therein? 

"  Supposing  fais  passion  to  be  returned,**  Suggested 
RossL 

"  Ha!"  cried  Castiglione,  starting  up,  "what  do  you 
dare  insinuate  7" 

"  Signer  Count !"  answered  the   Marchcse,  quietly, 

you  speak  as  if  Correggio  were  a  man  who  stood  no 
chance  of  finding  favor  in  female  eyes ;  and  yet  it  is  known 
to  you,  that  he  has  turned  the  heads,  not  only  of  our 
court  dames,  but  of  half  the  women  in  the  capital ;  and 
that  when  a  youngster  is  brought  into  the  world,  ten  to 
one  he  is  christened  Antonio,  in  honor  of  Correggio! 
And  to  give  him  his  due,  you  must  acknowledge  that  this 
frenzy  of  the  women  is  excusable;  for  really,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  man,  who,  in  beauty  of  person,  noble 
carriage,  and,  when  he  pleases,  insinuating  manners,  can 
equal,  much  less  surpass  htm.  Now  hold  you  yourself 
so  a)I  accomplished,  as  to  run  no  risk  from  the  rivalry  of 
Correggio,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
susceptible  Isaura  f " 

The  Count  bit  his  lip,  and  replied  with  forced  calmness, 
"  Your  audacity  deserves  chastisement,  which  you  shall 
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receive,  so  soon  as  this  arm  is  able  to  lift  a  sword !  Be 
assured,|meanwhile,  that  Correggio  shall  be  warned  of  the 
falsehood  of  his  pretended  friend !" 

Rossi  departed  in  a  rage ;  but  a  sting  rankled  in  Casti- 
glione's  heart. 

Michael  Angelo  left  Mantua,  after  a  visit  of  many 
days,  not  failing  before  hir  departure  to  express  publicly 
his  high  opinion  of  Correggio's  genius. 

**  It  is  true,"  he  remarked,  "  tliat  Antonio  is  some- 
times Bot  quite  correct  in  drawing ;  that  he  neglecu  tha 
study  of  anatomy ;  but  how  sublimely  conceived  are  all 
his  pictures !  full  of  poetry— original  throughout ;  and  tha 
magic  of  his  coloring  enchanu  the  severest  judge,  as 
well  as  the  amateur." 

Not  only  this,  but  the  proud  Florentine  who  had  unwil- 
lingly yielded  the  meed  of  praise  even  to  the  great  Sanzio, 
expressed  his  verdict  in  an  admirable  sonnet,  which  ha 
handed  to  Allegri  at  their  parting.  The  disciples  of 
Romano  disputed  much  over  this,  and  pronounced  it 
"  something  unheard  of  from  the  haughty,  stem  Buona- 
lotti !" 

It  being  obsen>'ed  every  where,  that  he  showed  tha 
very  highest  consideration  for  Correggio ;  it  was  not  a 
little  remarkable  to  notice  how  rapidly  Allegri  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  all,  particularly  in  that  of  the  Duke,  who 
declared  him  the  jewel  of  his  court.  This  was  enough 
to  make  the  courtiers,  who  had  hitherto  felt  it  their  duty 
to  admire,  feel  themselves  bound  now  to  idolize. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  with  Correggio*s 
rising  reputation,  the  number  of  his  secret  enemies 
increased,  and  that  they  hated  him  the  more  bitterly, 
the  higher  he  was  placed  above  their  enmity.  The  pain- 
ter knew  little  of  this;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  art.  The 
Leda  was  now  completed — and  the  connoiseurt  disputed 
among  themselves  whether  the  picture  was  not  more  per- 
fect than  his  lo;  Correggio  himself,  gave  it  the  preference. 
When  Castiglione  saw  the  painting,  he  started  as  if  struck 
by  a  bolt ;  for  again  Isaura  seemed  to  breathe  in  the 
image,  though  the  features  were  not  entirely  hers. 

Correggio  marked  his  emotion  and  secretly  enjoyed  it. 
The  Count's  surprise  and  resentment  were  so  much  the 
more  ludicrous,  as  the  artist  knew  full  well  he  dared  not 
express  it,  if  be  would  not  pass  for  a  madman.  No  ob- 
server could  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question — "  If 
he  thought  Isaura  the  original  of  Leda  7"  Though  a 
cenain  inexplicable  resemblance  could  be  traced.  It 
was  a  likeness  not  attainable  by  a  careful  copy  of  the 
several  features — but  that  higher  resemblance,  to  be  felt, 
when  the  ingenious  artist  has  transfused  into  his  ideal 
the  original,  spiritual  expression  of  a  beloved  being. 

Antonio  had  not  hitherto  looked  upon  the  fair  Isaura 
with  other  eyes  than  the  admiring  ones  of  an  enthusiastic 
painter.  So  he  openly  acknowledged  after  his  duel  with 
the  Count ,  but  even  while  he  avowed  it,  this  pure  and 
blameless  feeling  underwent  a  change. 

Whether  from  mere  vanity  or  from  thoughtlessness,  it 
is  too  certain  that  Isaura  felt  an  inclination  toward.t  him, 
which  led  her  to  forget,  not  exactly  her  station,  but  her 
pride.  He,  himself,  reflected  not  upon  his  course  in  tha 
event  of  success ;  he  devoted  himself  with  heartfelt  im- 
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|NiiM,  to  ike  qfcjgict-   wiMtag  the  love  of  tbo  beautiful 
Prinoe«8. 

C«sli|rlioiie  kept  hif  word,  and  took  ao  opportuni^  to 
ioform  Correg^o,  wbea  the  artist  one  day  made  bim  a 
visit,  of  the  treacbeiy  of  tbe  Marchese.  But,  instead  of 
flying  into  a  paasioa,  and  challenging  Rossi  on  the  upot, 
as  the  Count  OKpecied,  the  painter  laughed  heartily,  when 
he  learned  that  the  Marchese  had  been  bis  friend  by  the 
Duke's  command,  and  how  bitterly  he  had  complained 
of  the  imposed  duty. 

"Tell  me  yourself,"  he  said,  when  Castiglione blamed 
his  levity,  "  tell  me  yourself^  if  it  is  not  laughable  that 
such  a  man  as  Rossi,  who  knows  how  to  carry  his  wea- 
pon as  well  as  you  or  I,  in  obedience  to  a  command 
should  put  on  die  semblance  of  friendship  to  a  man  whom 
he  hated, — who  has  ridiculed  him,  tormented  him,—* and 
I  must  confess,  treated  him  often  with  contempt.  But 
have  patience,  any  good  Marchese !  I  will  make  hell  too 
hot  for  you  widi  my  friendship!" 

In  vaia  Castiglione  represented  to  bim  that  new  pro* 
vocations  would  only  arouse  the  vengeance  of  Rossi, 
which  would  slowly  but  surely  overtake  him,  since  the 
Marchese  was  too  mean  to  dare  him  to  the  encounter 
openly.  Correggio  persevered  in  thinking  the  matter  not 
worth  serious  consideration,  and  ended  by  asking  the 
Count,  sotuAwhat  scornfully: — "To  what,  I  pray  you, 
am  I  indebted  for  the  hooor  of  your  sudden  care  for  my 
life  and  welfare  T" 

"  Not,  certainly,  to  your  behavior  towards  me,"  replied 
Castiglione ;  "  but  were  you  my  mortal  enemy,  I  would 
BotsuSer  you  to  rush  blindly  to  your  ruin,  or  see  a  coward- 
ly knave  creep  behind  to  thrust  you  into  the  abyss." 

"  It  is  well.  Signer  Count !"  cried  the  painter  with 
honest  warmth ;  **  I  thank  you  for  your  caution,  and 
acknowledge  your  nobleness;  but  I  beseech  you,  let  me 
have  my  own  way!  I  would  not  torment  myself  with 
apprehensions  (which  indeed  seem  to  roe  ill-grounded) 
even  had  I  reason  to  do  so.  Better  to  fall  suddenly 
under  the  assassin's  knife,  or  drink  '  welcome'  death  in 
the  sparkling  wine-cup,  than  with  trouble  and  suspicion 
to  measure  every  step  in  the  flowery  path  of  life,  when 
to  tread  it  heedlessly  and  gaily,  is  alone  worthy  of  being 
called  life."  Herewith  he  took  leave  of  the  Count, 
before  he  could  pursue  the  argument.  Castiglione 
thought  proper  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Duke, 
and  the  immediato  consequence  of  his  information  was, 
that  the  Mnrchese  Rossi  received  permission  to  retire  to 
his  seat  in  the  country,  as  soon  as  it  suited  him.  Rossi 
smiled  ironically  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttered  a 
corse  or  two,  and  the  next  morning  left  Mantua. 

Gonzaga  retained  Correggio's  pictures  a  considerable 
time  in  his  possession ;  at  length,  both  the  lo  and  the 
Led  a  were  sent  to  Charles  V,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
Floreiu% ;  the  Madonna  with  St.  George,  was  despatched 
to  Modena. 

The  Emperor,  enraptured  with  the  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  master,  felt  a  desire  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  him ;  and  it  was  soon 
announced  that  his  highness  would  have  pleasure  in 
visiting  the  painter  at  his  birth-place,  Correggio. 

This  was  an  honor  no  other  artist  had  ever  received  at 
the  hand  o(  an  Eoaperor.    Gonzaga  informed  his  favorite 


of  the  Imperial  design,  appointed  a  day  for  him  to  leave 
Mantua  for  Correggio,  and  said  on  parting  with  him  :— 
"  You  go  from  me  as  a  great  painter;  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  Emperor  means  well  towards  you,  and  will 
make  yoU  a  great  lord.  Go  on,  Correggio !  in  life,  as  in 
art,  even  higher;  and  the  nearer  me,  the  better!" 

Proud  and  happy,  his  bosom  filled  with  delightfiil 
hopes,  and  his  head  with  bold  schemes,  Antonio  AUegH 
left  Mantua. 

"Enough  for  to-day!"  said  the  illustrious  Master 
Allegri,  as  he  laid  aside  pencil  and  pallet,  stepped  back 
a  few  paces  from  the  easel,  and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
gazing  on  a  picture  just  cenopleted. 

"  A  fickle  thing  is  nian's  heart !"  said  he,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  "  A  few  months  ago  I  stood  in  this 
very  spot— my  heart  fall  of  grief— weary  of  life  I  Now, 
how  bright,  how  joyful  is  each  dawning  day!  and  all  life 
can  offer  of  good,  is  mine !  Renown — Love — Wealth—^ 
and  the  power  and  miod  to  enjoy  t  Yes,  even  sorrow 
did  me  service  while  she  clain^ed  me  as  her  own,  for  she 
breathed  a  soul  of  melancholy  into  my  work,  and  opened 
the  way  for  them  to  all  hearts.  And  thou,  dear,  beloved 
image !  no  feeling  heart  shall  pass  thee  by  unmoved ;  but 
for  once  imagiae  the  delight — not  to  love  in  vain. — //  it 
mine,'" 

Some  one  knocked  without;  Correggio  hastily  con- 
cealed the  picture,  turning  the  face  to  the  wall,  and 
opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  Marchese  Rossi ! 

"  A  fair  good  morrow,  Master  AUegri!"  cried  he  to 
the  astonished  painter.  ''  Ha  I  ha !  you  are  puzzled  to 
account  for  my  unexpected^  visit?" 

"Almost!"  answered  Correggio,  with  some  haughti- 
ness. "  If,  however,  my  old  friend  comes  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  Frederico  Gonzaga,  to  invite  me  to  Mantua,  all 
is  quite  clear  to  me." 

"  Well  said !"  cried  the  Marchese,  with  a  smile,  while 
be  threw  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  a  seat.  "  1  have  nothing  now  to  do  with  an 
embassy  from  Frederico  Gonzaga ;  I  come  of  my  own 
accord,  and  now  really  as  your  friend,  evea  because  I 
come  of  my  own  accord." 

"  That  may  be  seen,"  said  Correggio.  "  In  what  can 
I  serve  you?" 

"First,  with  a  good  drink,  for  I  am  tired." 

Allegri  called  for  wine;  a  servant  brought  it,  and  with 
him  came  in  the  painter's  son,  little  Giovanni. 

"  Ho-ho !  Cupid  I"  cried  the  Marehese,  "  how  he  is 
grown!  Take  heed,  Correggio,  that  he  does  not  grow 
over  your  head,  the  Cupid  I  mean." 

"  I  thank  you  for  him,  Marchese ;  but  the  boy's  name 
is  not  Cupid,  but  Giovanni.'^ 

"  Or  Ascanius,  eh !  was  not  that  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed son  of  ^£neas,  that  slept  in  Dido's  lap?** 

"  What  means  your  filly  talk  ?"  interrupted  the  painter, 
reddening.  "  Let  the  boy  go ;  go  away,  Giovanni ;  and 
you,  Marchese,  speak  reasonably,  if  you  would  have  mo 
listen  to  you." 

Rossi  rose,  placed  himself  directly  before  the  artist, 
and  looking  him  in  the  face,  laid, — "  That  there  it  no 
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deceit  in  you,  Correggio,  I  know  well  now ;  for  I  Me  in 
your  eyes  how  nuch  you  feer  that  I  should  really  begin 
to  speak  reasonably  with  you.  Had  you  been  prudent, 
you  would  have  taken  a  lesson  from  my  treachery ;  but 
thai  was  not  your  business ;  thoughtless,  self>conc(nted, 
blinded  by  passion,  you  rushed  to  your  destruction^'/ 

"  My  good  Mentor!"  replied  Correggio,  mockingly, 
**  I  perceive  to  what  you  allude !  If  it  can  quiet  you, 
know  that  I  am  eertaiu,  in  my  own  affairs,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear;  nothing!  on  the  contrary,  you  shall 
soon  see  with  astonishment,  to  what  Correggio  can 
aspire!** 

**  Meanwhile,  the  trampling  of  horses*  feet  was  heard 
without,  and  soon  after  a  messenger  from  the  Duke 
entered,  bringing  his  Highness*  gracious  g^reeting  to 
Master  Antonio  Allegri,  and  announcing,  that  on  the 
morrow  early,  the  Emperor's  majesty  would  arrive  at 
Correggio. 

*'  Now  ?*'  ^ked  the  painteri  with  a  look  of  triumph  at 
the  Marchese. 

"  And  I  say,  now !  my  Allegri  !**  replied  Rossi  gnvely, 
and  followed  the  messenger  out  of  the  house. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful.  In  rich,  but 
simple  attire,  Antonio  Allegri  sat  in  his  studio,  awaiting 
his  illustrious  visitor. 

At  length  the  hour  struck,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  suite,  the  Duke  Gonsaga  and 
Prince  Cosimo  at  his  side,  Charles  V.  drew  nigh  the 
country-seat  of  the  painter  of  Correggio. 

Correggio  hastened  crat  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  their  ap- 
pnwch,  and  held  the  stirrup  for  the  Emperor  to  dismount, 
while  he  bent  one  k nee  to  the  ground  before  him.  Charles 
beckoned  to  his  followers,  who  formed  a  circle  round 
himself  and  the  artist.  "  We  are  come,  Antonio  Allegri,** 
he  said,  *'  to  prove  to  you  how  highly  we  esteem  your 
mastery  in  your  noble  art.  Be  you  numbered  from  this 
day  among  our  chamberlains !  Stand  up,  Cavalier  Cor* 
reggio!**  He  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,,  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the  house; 
the  company  following. 

In  the  hall,  where  the  painter  had  placed  his  best 
pictures  for  exhibition,  the  Emperor  lingered  with  visible 
delight  before  each,  often  asking  explanations  of  Correg- 
gio, oftener  pointing  out  to  the  rest  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  this  or  that  piece.  At  last  he  said, — "  J  will  see  your 
work-room,  also,  Allegri!  lead  the  way  thither;  and,  if 
you  are  so  disposed,  you  shall  sketch  a  picture,  a  subject 
for  which,  we  will  give  you.     Lead  on." 

Correggio  led  the  way  into  his  studio;  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  visitors  following. 

"  Strange !"  cried  Charles,  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment, lighted  for  the  convenience  of  the  painter;  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  entering  a  consecrated  temple !  Here-^ 
wonderful  genius,  thou  dost  create  those  works  whose 
magic  makes  us  forget  they  owe  existence  to  mortal  art!" 
He  passed  with  slow  steps  through  the  room ;  suddenly 

he  stopped  before  a  picture  turned  to  the  wall. 

"What  is  this?"  ho  asked. 

''Only  an  experiment,**  replied  Allegri,  embarrassed. 

"Ha!**  cried  the  Emperor,  *'  we  learn  most  from  the 
experiments  of  great  masters.    An  excellent  opportunity 


to  observe  your  art,  for  it  i«  known  to  you,  doubtless,  that 
we  dabble  now  and  then  in  it  ourselves.** 

Hesitatingly  Correggio  obeyed ; — a  cry  of  astonishment 
and  admiration  broke  from  every  lip;  and  aknost  over- 
powered with  the  splendor  that  \funt  on  his  sight, 
Charles  stepped  a  pace  backward.  The  picture  repre- 
sented Isaura  in  a  light  fisnciful  drapery. 

"  By  the  light  of  Heaven  !*'  exclaimed  the  Emperor  at 
length;  "your  mastery  over  art,  startles  the  beholder! 
Never  saw  I  anything  so  lovely,  and  so  grand  at  the  same 
time !     Is  it  a  portrait  V* 

"  Yes !"  answered  Correggio. 

"Of  whom  r* 

"  The  Princes  Isaura  Cosimo." 

"  For  whom  did  you  paint  it?*' 

"  For  myself.** 

"For  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  Sire — for  myself;"  said  Correggio  boldly,  and 
approaching  nearer;  "for  myself — for  no  one  else!  I 
love  the  original,  and  if  you  esteem  me,  as  you  say,  the 
prince  of  living  painters,  I  conjure  you—** 

"  Hold  !**  cried  Charles,  "  rash,  vain  naan,  what  have 
you  dared-—** 

Correggio  looked  at  him  surprised.  The  old  Prince 
Cosimo  then  came  to  the  Emperor's  side  and  said 
respectfully, — "  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  forgive 
the  man  for  his  folly  for  the  /MniUer's  sake ;  it  can  only 
injure  himself.  My  daughter  submitted  yesterday,  at  my 
parental  command,  to  wed  the  illustrious  Count  Casti- 
glione.** 

"  Receive  our  congratulations,"  said  Charles,  turning 
to  the  Prince,  "  the  name  of  Castiglione  hath  a  goodly 
sound  in  our  ears,  for  your  cousin  was  one  of  our  most 
valued  servants.**  He  then  went  up  to  Correggio,  who 
stood  pale,  rigid,  and  speechless,  and  asked,—"  Will  yon 
part  with  the  picture.  Chevalier?*' 

"Not  for  all  yoar  kingdom  !**  answered  Correggio. 

"The  price  is  rather  too  high  for  me!"  said  the 
Emperor.  "Keep  it — and  when  you  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  your  insane  passion,  come  to  our  court. 
We  will  welcome  worthily  the  great  painter,  Antonio 
Allegri !  Lbarn  to  litk  for  tour  art  !"  He  turned 
and  left  the  bouse  with  his  followersk  Antonio  remained 
alone,  standing  as  if  petrified. 

" iSAe— Casiiglione's  wife?*'  he  cried,  after  a  long 
pause ;  and  turning  to  the  picture,  he  repeated, — "  Thou, 
Isaura,  faithless  ?*' 

"  By  compulsion  !*'  said  a  well-known  voice  near  him. 
He  turned,  and  saw  Rossi  standing  and  gazing  upon  him 
with  looks  of  sympathy. 

Two  years  after,  and  the  Count  Castiglione  came  in 
deep  mourning  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Correggio, 
and  said,—"  Isaura  is  gone  before  you ;  I  bring  you  her 
last  farewell.** 

Correggio  smiled  gently,  pressed  the  Count's  hand, 
and  expired. 

"  He  has  appointed  you  his  heir,"  said  the  Marchese 
Rossi.    "  YdjWt  ake  to  keep  his  boy — and  Isuara's  picture." 

Castiglioms  trembled  with  emotion,  as  he  closed  the 
eyes  of  the  dead. 
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Orif  iaaK 
THE    UNSUMMONED    WITNESS.^ 

BT  TUB  AVmOA  OF    'CLUTTOII  BEAOSRAW/  '^flOWAIlD  riMCKNKT." 

CBAPTKR   II. 

Tbs  interest  which  I  took  in  Brown'f  mother  and 
Sarahi  induced  me  to  Tisit  them  after  he  wa«  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  ten 
yean.  His  afflicted  mother,  overcome  by  accumulated 
sorrows  for  his  many  crhnes,  and  their  consequences, 
rapidly  sunk  into  the  ^rave.  I  happened  to  call  at  her 
humble  dwelling  the  night  she  died.  Sarah  supported 
her  by  her  needle,  and  a  bard  task  it  was,  for  the  doctor^s 
bill  and  the  liule  luxuries  which  her  relative  needed, 
more  than  consumed  her  hard  earnings. 

The  old  woman  called  me  to  her  bed-side,  and  together 
with  Sarah,  made  me  promise  that  if  I  saw  her  son 
again,  I  would  tell  him  that  with  her  dying  breath  she 
prayed  for  him.  The  promise  was  made,  and  while  she 
was  in  the  act  of  praying  for  him,  her  voice  grew  inau- 
dible, and  uttering  with  her  last  feeble  breath  an  ejacu- 
lation for  mercy,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  outcast  child, 
her  spirit  passed  to  the  judgment  seat ;  and  if  memory 
and  affection  hold  sway  in  the  disembodied  soul,  doubt- 
less she  will  be  a  suppliant  there  for  him  as  she  was 
here. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  woman,  I  saw  Sarah  onoe 
or  twice,  and.  then  suddenly  lost  all  trace  of  her.  More 
than  a  y«ar  had  now  elapsed  since  Brown*s  conviction^ 
and  in  increasing  ill  health,  and  the  presence  of  other 
scenes  and  circumstances  as  touching  as  those  of  the 
mother  and  the  cousin,  I  had  forgotten  them.  I  was 
advised  by  my  physician  to  forsake  at!  business,  obtain  a 
vehicle  and  horse,  and  by  easy  stages,  travelling  whither 
Fancy  led,  try  to  resuscitate  my  system.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  advice,  I  was  proceeding  on  my  way  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  the  double  purpose  of  improvinj^  my  health, 
and  by  making  acquaintances  in  the  state  where  I  had 
seuled,  facilitate  and  increase  my  practice  should  I  ever 
be  permitted  to  resume  my  profession. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  in  a  summer's  evening,  as, 
within  a  half  of  a  mile  of  Columbus,  I  passed  a  finely 
formed  female  on  the  road,  who  was  stepping  along 
with  a  bundle  in  her  hand.  There  was  something  of 
bterest  in  the  appearance  of  the  girl,  which  caused  me 
to  look  back  at  her  after  I  had  passed.  Instantly  I  drew 
up  my  horse.  It  was  Sarah  Mason.  Her  meeting  with 
me  seemed  to  give  her  great  pleasure.  I  asked  her  if 
she  wottkl  not  ride,  and  thankin^r  niei  she  entered  my 
vehicle,  and  took  a  seat  by  my  side. 

She  had  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  pardon  for 
Brown  before  his  mother's  death.  I  had  told  her  it 
would  be  fruitless  unless  she  could  get  the  jury  who  con- 
demned him,  together  vrith  the  judges,  to  sign  the  tecom- 
mandadon  to  thegovemor,  and  I  did  notbeKeve  they  would 
do  it.  I,  however,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  draw  up 
the  petition,  and  when  I  last  asked  her  about  her  success, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  fold  me 
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she  had  not  got  one  of  the  jury  to  sign  it,  but  that  several 
had  told  her  that  they  would  do  so,  if  she  would  obtain, 
previously,  the  signature  of  the  presiding  judge.  By  the 
law  of  Ohio,  a  judgeship  is  not  held  for  life,  bnt  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  presiding  judge  on 
Brown's  trial,  had  expired,  and  a  new  party  previulinj^ 
in  the  legislature  from  that  which  had  appointed  him,  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  reappointment.  He  had  removed  to 
Saint  Louis  for  the.  purpose  of  practising  law  there,  and 
thither  Sarah  had  repaired  with  her  unsigned  petition. 
After  repeated  solicitations,  and  prayerful  entreaties,  she 
at  laH  prevailed  on  the  ex-judge  to  sign  it.  She  then 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  after  considerable  trouble^ 
succeeded  in  finding  ten  of  the  juiy,  some  of  whom  fol- 
lowed the  judge's  example.  The  rest  refused,  stating 
what  was  too  true,  that  the  ease  with  which  criminals 
obtained  pardon  from  gubernatorial  clemency  in  this 
country,  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  frequency  of 
crimen  for  it  removed  that  certainty  of  punishment  which 
should  ever  follow  conviction,  and  which  has  more  effect 
upon  the  mind  than  severity  itself,  when  there  is  a  hope 
of  escaping  it. 

A  new  governor,  in  the  rapid  mutations  of  official  life 
in  the  United  States,  had  become  dispenser  of  the  par- 
doning power  shortly  after  Brown's  conviction,  and  it 
was  his  ear  that  Sar^  personally  sought,  armed  with 
the  recommendadon. 

He  was  a  proud,  easy  man,  where  party  influence  was 
not  brought  to  bear  adversely  on  him,  and  after  he  had 
read  the  petition,  Sarah's  entreaty  soon  prevailed,  and 
Brown  was  pardoned. 

The  very  day  he  was  pardoned,  he  called  on  me  at 
Russell's  hotel,  with  his  cousin,  and  after  they  had 
mutually  returned  me  their  thanks,  for  the  interest  which 
I  took  in  their  behalf,  he  promised  me,  voluntarily,  to 
pay  me  a  fee  with  the  first  earnings  he  got,  which  he 
said  solemnly  should  be  from  the  fruits  of  honest  indus- 
try. He  took  my  address  and  departed.  I  thought  no 
more  of  it,  'till,  one  day,  most  opportunely,  I  received, 
through  the  post-office,  a  two  hundred  dollar  bill  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  with  a  well-written  letter  from 
him,  statinj^  that  he  had  reformed  his  course  of  life, 
and  that  it  was  through  the  interference  of  his  cousin, 
whom  he  bad  married,  that  he  had  done  so.  He  said 
that  be  had  assumed  another  name  in  the  place  whera 
he  then  dwelt,  which  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
communicate  to  myself,  but  as  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  me,  and  might  be  to  him,  should  my  letter  fall  into 
the  hands  of  another  person,  he  had  withheld  it,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  place  where  himself  and  wife  wera 
located.  The  letter  had  been  dropped  in  the  Cincin- 
nati post-office,  and  there  was  no  clue  whereby  I  could 
have  traced  him,  bad  I  entertained  such  a  wish,  which 
I  did  not. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  was  a  sojourner  in  the  south, 
spell-bound  by  the  fascinations  of  a  lady  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  the  previous  summer  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  spending  the  sultry  season.  She  lived 
with  her  parents  on  a  plantation,  near  a  certain  city  of 
the  Mississippi,  which,  for  peculiar  reasons,  I  may  not 
name.    Her  brother  was  practising  law  there,  and  ha 
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and  I  b««anw  cIom  cronies.  FrequentYy  I  rode  to  tbe 
city  with  htm,  nnd  on  one  occMion,  we  were  both  fur- 
priaed,  m  we  entered  it,  by  an  unufuel  commotion 
Among  the  inhebitanUr  who  were  coocentratingf  in 
crowds  to  a  tpot  collected  by  aome  itrange  and  boiste- 
roiu  attraction. 

My  friend  rode  into  tbe  mele€f  and  presently  retomed 
to  my  Hide,  with  tbe  crowd  abi>ut  him,  from  whom  be 
wat,  eridently,  protectin/^  a  man,  who  walked  with  his 
hand  on  tbe  neck  of  my  friend's  bone.  Tbe  man  walked 
as  if  he  fek  that  be  was  protected,  but  would  die  game 
if  he  were  attacked. 

**  Sheriff,"  called  out  ray  friend,  to  a  tall  person  who 
was  expostulating  with  the  crowd,  "  it  is  your  duty  to 
protect  Bassford ;  he  has  lived  here  with  us  some  time- 
has  a  wife  and  family,  a  good  name,  and  he  must  and 
■ball  have  a  fair  trial." 

"  Colonel  Camerons'  empty  pocket-book  was  found 
near  Dassford's  house,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd, 
"  and  Bassford 's  dagger  by  the  dead  body." 

"  And  Bajisford  and  the  colonel  were  overheard  quar> 
Telling  a  few  hours  before  he  was  killed,"  shouted 
another. 

"  Let  Bassford  answer  them  according  to  law,"  said 
my  friend.  **  I  will  kill  tbe  fixat  man  who  lays  violent 
hands  on  him." 

'*  And  I  will  justify  and  assist  you,*'  said  the  sheriff. 
''  Mr.  Leo,  Mr.  Gale,  and  you,  sir,"  continued  the  officer, 
turning  to  me,  "  I  summon  you  to  assist  me  in  lodging 
this  man  safely  in  jail,  thero  to  abide  the  laws  of  his 
country." 

Awed  by  the  resolution  which  the  sheriff  and  his 
potsee  exhibited,  the  crowd  slunk  hack,  but  with  deep 
routteriogs  of  wrath,  while  we  gathered  round  Bassford, 
aad  hastened  with  him  to  the  jail,  which  was  not  far  off, 
in  which  we  soon  safely  lodged  him. 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  first  looked  on  Bassford, 
that  I  had  seen  bim  before,  but  I  could  not  tell  where. 
A  minuter  scrutiny,  as  I  stood  by  his  side  in  the  jail, 
Mtisfied  me  that  he  was  no  other  than  my  old  client. 
Brown.  Feeling  that  my  recognition  of  him  woukl  not 
advance  his  interests  if  I  should  be  questioned  about 
bim,  I  maintained  silence,  and  stood  by  a  spectator. 
Brown  stated  to  the  sheriff  that  he  wished  my  friend, 
whom  I  will  call  De  Berry,  to  be  his  council,  and  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  placed  alone  with  him,  where 
be  might  have  some  private  conversation  with  him. 
The  sheriff  said,  "certainly,"  and  we  all  retired,  De 
Berry  asking  me  to  wait  for  bim  without.  I  did  so,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  came  to  me,  and  said  that  the  pri- 
soner wished  to  see  me.  "  I  presume,  sheriff;  you  will 
have  no  objection." 

"Not  the  least,"  implied  the  sheriff.  "Take  Mr. 
Trimble  in  with  you." 

I  accordingly  entered,  and  the  moment  tbe  door  was 
closed.  Brown  asked  me  if  I  remembered  him. 

"  Perfectly,"  I  repli«Ki. 

"  Mr.  Trimble,"  be  continued,  "  I  saw  you  with  Mr. 
De  Berry,  and  knew  that  you  recognised  me.  I  sup- 
posed that  you  might  tell  bim  what  you  knew  of  me  to 
my  prejudice.    Hen  I  have  maintained  a  good  charao- 


!  ter,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  see  you  with  him,  aa^ 
<  tell  the  circomstaoces.  I  am  as  goiltlesa  now  as  I  was 
i  guilty  then.  Mr.  De  Berry  says  that  the  eonrt,  upon 
;  application,  will  admit  yon,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  defend 
j  me  with  him,  and  I  wish  you  would  do  it.  Let  me  tell 
t  this  affair.  I  know  it  looks  black  agaraac  me,  but  hear 
me  first.  After  my  cousin  obtained  my  pardon  in  Ohio, 
j  I  married  her,  swore  an  oath  to  lead  a  better  life,  and 
before  God,  have  done  so.  Sarah  was  and  is  everything 
to  me.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  worids  would  I  involve 
myself  in  guilt  which  might  fall  upon  her  and  her  chil' 
dren.  Knowing,  Mr.  Trimble,  that  m  Ohio  I  could  not 
obtain  employment,  or  reinstate  myself  in  character,  I 
came  here  with  a  changed  name  and  nature,  to  com- 
mence, as  it  were,  the  world  again.  Since  I  have  been 
here,  my  character,  as  Mr.  De  Berry  will  tell  you,  has 
been  without  reproach.  But  old  associations  and  com- 
panions dog  us,  though  we  fly  from  them.  I  have  been 
located  here  on  a  little  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  De  Berry, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  two  negroes  hired  from  him,  I 
cultivate,  raising  vegetables  and  such  things  for  the 
market.  I  had  hoped  the  past  was  with  the  past,  but 
last  week  there  came  along  one  of  my  old  associates, 
who  urged  me  to  join  him  and  others  in  a  certain  depre- 
dation. I  told  him  of  my  altered  life,  and  positively  re- 
fused. He  insisted,  and  taunted  me  with  hypocrisy  and 
BO  forth,  'till  he  nearly  stung  me  to  madness.  I  bore  it  all, 
until,  on  my  telling  bim  that  my  wife  had  reformed  mo, 
aad  that,  on  her  account,  if  not  on  my  own,  I  meant  to 
be  honest,  he  threw  slurs  upon  her  of  the  blackest  dye. 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  leaped  upon  him,  and 
would  have  slain  bim,  had  not  some  of  his  companions 
came  up  and  rescued  him.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  a  lonely  spot,  that  we  met,  and  their  coming  up 
might  have  been  accident  or  not.  He  vowed  vengeance 
against  me  and  mine,  and  left  me.  Colonel  Cameron, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  De  Berry,  bore  the  character  of  an 
overbearing  and  tyrannical  man.  We  had  some  dealings 
together.  He  was  in  my  debt,  and  he  wished  to  pay 
me  in  flour.  I  told  him  politely  it  was  the  money  which 
I  wanted.  He  swore  I  should  not  have  money  or  flour 
neither.  I  told  him  that  the  law  should  decide  that. 
He  raised  his  whip  to  strike  me.  I  flew  into  a  passion, 
dared  him  to  lay  tbe  weight  of  his  finger  on  me,  and 
abused  him  as  a  man  in  a  passion  and  injured,  would, 
under  the  circumstances— perhaps  I  threatened  him-^-I 
do  no  know  exactly  what  I  said,  in  my  anger.  This  was 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  seems  that  the  Colonel  went  to 
Mr.  Potter's  afterwards — returoed  after  night—was 
waylaid  and  killed.  How  his  pocket-book  came  by  my 
house,  I  know  not.  As  for  the  dagger,  I  had  such  a 
one.  When  I  changed  my  name,  I  thought  to  make 
every  thing  about  me  seem  natural  with  it,  that  I 
would  have  Bassford  engraved  on  it.  I  lost  it  soma 
months  ago,  and  have  not  seen  it  since,  'till  tO'day. 
Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  truth,  but,  great  God,  what  is  to 
become  of  myself  and  family  with  such  testimony  against 
me.  Two  or  three  men  in  the  crowd  called  out  that 
they  knew  me  before— that  I  had  been  in  the  Ohio  peni- 
.tentiary — ^that  my  name  was  Brown,  and  here  it  my 
qimrrel  with  the  colonel,  his  murder  on  the  heek  of  it— 
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oy  dagger  by  his  dead  bodyi  and  hit  empty  pocket-book 
by  my  hoiue.  Notwithtt&nding  ell  thit^  gentlemen,  I 
am  innoeentb  Do  you  tbink,  if  I  hod  murdered  bim, 
tfaat  I  wooUL  not  have  bid  my  dagger-*<ttiid  would  I  bave 
rifled  his  pocket-book,  aod  pitched  it  away  by  my  own 
deo^silU  where  anybody  might  find  it  7  No,  my  enemy 
must  have  contrived  this  to  niin  me." 

At  this  instant,  the  door  was  open^  by  the  aheriiT  and 
Brown's  wife  admitted^-^be  threw  bertelf  into  his  arms, 
exclaiming: — **  He  is  innocent,  1  know  be  is  innocent!" 
while  Brown,  utterly  overcome  by  his  emotions^  pressed 
her  to  his  heart  and  wept  bitterly.  I  whispered  to  De 
Berry  that  we  had  better  leave  tbeni)  and  we  accordingly 
withdrew^ 

That  afternoon,  Mrs.  Brown  called  to  see  me.  She 
asked  rae  if  I  would  aid  her  husband ;  and  I  proiliised 
tbat  1  would.  She  looked  neat  and  tidy,  said  she  had 
two  cbildren»  and  I  saw  tbat  she  was  soon  again  to  be  a 
mother.  She  told  roe  the  same  story  that  Brown  had 
told  me*  and  I  could  not  but  express  the  deepest  regret 
Ibr  his  and  her  situation. 

The  name  of  Brown's  former  accomplice,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled,  was  Burnham.  He  was  a  desperate 
character,  perfectly  unreeling  and  unprincipled,  and  the* 
posiessor  of  great  energy  of  spirit  and  frame.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Brown  should  have  overcome  him.  Brown's 
mastery  originated,  doubtless,  in  the  fury  of  his  insulted 
feelings. 

De  Berry  became  very  much  interested  in  Brown's 
case.  The  morning  of  his  interference  in  his  behalf, 
Brown  had  been  taken  upon  the  charge  of  murdering 
Colonel  Cameron.  While  the  sheriflf,  who  was  well  di»« 
posed  towards  him,  was  proceeding  with  him  to  the 
magistrate's,  the  crowd  had  gathered  round  them  so 
thickly  as  to  interrupt  their  progresst  and  Brown  had 
been  separated  from  the  officer.  The  crowd,  among 
whose  leaders  was  Burnham,  had  made  furious  demon- 
stration against  the  prisoner;  but,  bis  fesolute  manner 
had  prevented  their  laying  hands  on  him,  when  De  Berry 
and  mysielf  rode  up,  and  the  sheriff,  as  we  have  related^ 
lock  his  charge  to  jail)  to  prevent  an  ofttrnge,  until  the 
excitement  had  somewhat  subsided. 

The  next  morning,  De  Berry  insisted  upon  having  a 
hearing  before  the  magistrate,  asserting  that  be  meant  to 
offer  bail  for  Brown.  As  we  proceeded  to  the  magistrate's 
we  stopped  at  Brown's  bumble  dwelling,  and  took  his 
wife  and  children  with  us.  "the  tidiness  of  his  afflicted 
wife  and  child ren,  and  the  evident  order  uf  his  house- 
hold and  garden^  niade  a  most  favorable  impression 
upon  us. 

As  we  approached  the  magistrate's,  we  wondered  tbat 
we  saw  nobody  about  the  door  of  his  office,  but  we 
leashed,  on  arriving,  that  the  officer  of  the  law  bad  de- 
termined to  have  the  hearing  in  the  court-house^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  anticipation  of  a  great  crowd,  who  would 
be  all  anxious  to  hear.  To  the  court  we  repaired.  There 
was  an  immense  concourse  about  the  door,  though  the 
Aeriff  had  not  yet  appeared  with  his  charge.  De  Berry 
tent  the  wife  and  cbilden  to  the  jail,  that  they  might 
come  with  him  to  the  ooart-honse,  and  by  their  presence, 
and  the  sjnapathy  that  they  would  exoitey  pre'rent  any 
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ootbreak  from  the  mob.  We  took  our  station  on  ^ 
coortphouse  steps>  where,  elevated  above  the  crowds  we 
could  .observe  their  demeanor  as  the  sheriff  and  Brown 
advanced.  By  ontr  side,  stood  a  tall  gaunt  Kentuckiani 
clad  in  a  botiting-sbirtt  and  leaning  On  his  ri6e.  Ho 
seemed  to  be  an  anxious  observer  of  myself  and  friend« 
He  soon  gathered  ftt>m  our  conversation,  the  position  in 
which  we  stood  towards  Brown,  and  remarked  to  us  i— * 

*'  Strangers,  I  suppose  you  ate  lawyers  for  Bassford-^ 
I  am  glad  be  has  help,  I  fear  he*ll  need  it,  but  he  once 
done  me  a  service^  and  I  want  to  sM  right  'twixt  man 
and  man." 

Before  De  Berry  could  replyt  we  were  attracted  by  Ik 
stir  among  the  crowd}  and  not  far  off|  in  the  direction  of 
the  jail,  we  saw  the  sheriff  advancing  with  the  prisoner^ 
who  was  aecoihpanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  Ap* 
preaching  eloie  behind  them,  wei^  several  borsemenf 
among  whom  we  could  not  fail  to  observe  Burohami 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  hb  pressed  forwardb 

With  not  so  much  as  the  ordinary  bustle  and  confusion 
incident  upon  such  occasions ;  in  fact,  with  less  With  sup* 
pressed  emotion^  the  drowd  gatheted  into  the  court-housof 
the  Squire  occupying  the  seat  of  the  Judge,  and  tb^ 
prisoner  a  chair  within  the  bar,  by  the  side  of  De  Berry 
and  myself,  with  his  anxious  wife  to  bis  right.  Tho 
prosecuting  attorney,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
deceased  Colonel,  seated  himself  opposite  to  us»  Bum* 
ham  pressed  through  the  crowd  within  the  bar,  and 
stationed  himself  near  the  prosecutor,  to  whom  I  over* 
heard  him  sayi 

"  There  are  folks  here  who  can  prove  that  his  real 
name  is  not  Bassford  but  Brown,  and  that  he  was 
pardoned  out  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary — that  man  by  his 
lawyer  can  prove  It,  so  can  !>  but  you  bad  better  call 
him,  he  knows— ^" 

"  Let  me  pans,  let  me  pass  !**  exclaimed  a  female  al 
this  moment,  pressing  through  thb  crowd  with  stenl 
eneiigyt  "  I'll  tell  the  truth — Bassford  is  innocent!" 

"  She's  crasy,"  exclaimed  Burnham,  looking  around 
with  alarmj  and  making  a  threatening  gesture,  as  if  pri' 
vately  to  her  to  husb»  forgeuing  that  the  eyes  of  all  wers 
upon  him. 

"Crasy I"  retorted  the  womaoi  who  was  of*  slendeif 
person  and  fine  features,  though  they  were  distorted 
by  excess  aod  passion^  aod  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
by  some  furious  purpose  as  if  by  a  fiend.  "  Tbey  shall 
judge  if  I  am  crazy.  Prove  it*  and  then  you  mi^  prov6 
tbat  Bassford  is  guilty.  Qentieroeo,  John  Burnham  tbere^ 
murdered  Colonel  Cameron  1  Tliere  is  the  money  that 
Burnham  took  from  the  dead  body  {•^there  are  letters-^ 
here  is  his  watch*  Bassford's  dagi(er  be  got  in  a  quar- 
rel with  him  |  he  murdeted  the  Colonel  with  it«  and  left 
it  by  the  dead  body;  and  the  pocketibook  by  Bassford's 
house  to  throw  the  guilt  on  him !" 

"  How  can  you  prove  this,  good  woman  f "  inquired 
the  magistrate^  wbila  the  crowd  in  breathless  eagernessf 
were  as  hushed  as  death. 

"Prove  it!-— by  myself^  by  these  letters,  by  that  watcbf 
by  that  dagger^— by  everything,  by  what  I  am,  by  what  I 
was^  The  time  has  been,  when  I  .was  as  innocent  as  I 
am  now  vickous-^as  spotless  as  I  am  jmw  ahaadoned^^ 
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Int  for  that  man*  that  time  were  now !  Hear  me  for  a 
moment,  the  truth  that  is  in  me  shall  strike  your  hearts 
w4th  justice  and  with  terror— shall  acquit  the  innocent 
and  appal  the  guilty.  In  better  days  I  knew  both  these 
men — Bannford  I  loved — ^he  loved  me.  My  education 
had  been  goodf  that  was  all  my  parents  left  me,  with  a 
good  name.  He  was  thoaghtless  and  wild  then/butnot 
criminal, — he  fell  in  with  this  man,  Bumham,  whom  be 
brought  to  my  father's  house  and  made  his  confident. 
Bumham  professed  a  partiality  for  me,  which  I  rejected 
with  scorn.  He  led  Bassford  into  error,  into  crime.  He 
coiled  himself  into  his  confidence,  and  made  him  believe 
that  I  had  abandoned  myself  to  him,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  torturing  me  with  inventions  of  Bassford's  feithles- 
ness  to  me.  Each  of  us,  Bassford  and  myself,  grew 
reserved  towards  the  other,  without  asking  or  making 
any  explanation.  Oh  I  the  curse  of  this  pride— this  pride ! 
Burnbam  widened  the  breach.  He  drove  me  nearly 
mad  with  jealousy,  and  Bassford  with  distrust.  Bass- 
ford and  I  parted  in  anger, — Bumham  all  the  while 
pressed  his  passion  on  me.  Bassford  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  I  promised  to  marry 
Bumham— in  a  spell  of  sickness,  which  was  brought  on 
me  by  the  absence  of  Bassford,  he  drugged  me  with 
opium,  made  me  what  I  am,  and  abandoned  me  to  my 
fate.  After  many  wretched,  wretched  years  of  ignominy 
and  shame,  I  fell  in  at  Louisville,  three  weeks  since, 
with  Bumham ;  I  came  here  with  him.  He  saw  Base- 
ford — tried  to  draw  him  into  fats  guilty  plots — they  quar- 
relled— and  he — he  never,  never  told  me  aught,  until  he 
had  done  the  deed— he  murdered  Colonel  Cameron  to 
rain  Bassford-  and  there,  I  repeat  it,"  pointing  to  the 
watch,  the  money,  and  the  letters  of  the  deceased, 
''  there  are  the  evidences  of  his  guilt!" 

**  Sheriff,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  take  Bumham  into 
your  custody  !'* 

"  Kill  him !"  cried  out  an  hundred  voices  from  the 
crowd,  while  several  attempted  to  seize  him.  Uttering 
a  yell  like  a  wild  Indian  at  bay,  Bumham  ehided  their 
grasp,  and  drawing  at  the  same  instant,  a  Bowie-knife 
lirom  his  breast,  he  darted  forward  and  pltmged  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  woman.  The  crowd  shrank  back  in 
terror,  as  the  death  cry  of  the  victim  broke  upon  their 
ear,  while  the  murderer,  brandished  the  bloody  knife 
over  his  head,  and  before  any  one  could  arrest  him, 
sprung  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  court-room.  It 
was  a  leap  which  none  chose  to  follow,  and  all  rushed 
instantaneously  to  the  door. '  Before  the  crowd  got  out, 
Bumham  had  mounted  his  horse  and  made  for  the 
woods.  Several  of  the  horsemen,  who  had  come  in  the 
line,  mounted  and  darted  after  as  if  to  take  him. 

**  They  want  to  screw  htm,'*  exclaimed  several  who 
were  also  mounting  other  horses  that  stood  by. 

*'  Clear  the  road !"  shouted  the  Kentuckian,  who,  rifle 
in  hand,  had  sprung  upon  a  mound  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  court-house.  The  horsemen  looked  fearfully  back,  as 
if  instinctively  they  understood  the  purpose  of  the  hunter, 
and  spurred  their  horses  irom  the  track  of  the  flying  man. 
The  Kentuckian  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder—instantly 
its  sharp  report  was  heard.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
murderer,  who  was  urging*  hii  steed  to  the  ntmoet.     He 


silirted,  atJf  in  renewed  energy,  then  reeled  to  and  fro, 
like  a  dranken  man,  then  fell  upon  the  neck  of  his  homey 
at  the  mane  of  which  he  seemed  to  grasp  blindly.  In  a 
n>oment  more  he  tumbled  to  earth  like  a  dead  weight. 
He  was  dragged  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrap,  nearly  a 
mile  before  the  horse  was  overtaken  and  stopped.  The 
bullet  of  the  sure-sighted  Kentuckian  had  lodged  in  the 
murderer's  brain.  He  had  fallen  dead  from  his  si^dle, 
and  was  so  disfignred,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  The 
body  was  consigned  to  a  prayeriess,  hurried,  and  nndia- 
Unguished  grave  by  the  road-side. 

Brown  is  still  living  where  1 1^  him,  an  entirely  re» 
formed  and  honest  man.  A  stone  slab,  with  some  rode 
attempts  at  sculpture  on  it,  at  the  foot  of  Brown's  garden, 
designates  the  mortal  resting-place  of  the  woman,  who 
though  fallen  and  degraded,  was  true  to  her  first  affectioB, 
and  braved  death  to  save  him.  His  children,  with  holy 
gratitude,  have  kept  the  weeds  from  growing  then,  and 
ever  in  their  play,  become  silent  when  they  approach  it. 

F.  W.   T. 


Original. 
THE    SUMMER    TIME. 

AN  IK9CRIPTI0N  FOR  AN   ALBim. 
BT  MISS  A.  D.  WOOBBRIDGE. 

The  summer-time  was  dawning  bright. 

And  earth  and  skies  were  fair. 
When  first  this  Album  met  my  sight. 

And  with  a  thoughtful  care, 
I  placed  it  in  a  sacred  shrine, 

To  friendship  set  apart; 
Its  owner's  name — a  cherish'd  line, 

I  wrote  within  my  heart. 

The  summer  days  advanced  with  amiles, 

Before  them  sprang  the  flowers; 
While  music  sweet,  and  mirthful  wiles. 

Led  on  the  rosy  hours; 
But  tho'  4n  its  secure  recess 

This  little  volume  slept, 
JJ'faat  name  was  watch'd  with  tenderness,— 

There  love  a  vigil  kept. 

The  summer  months  have  passed  away. 

As  fades  a  pleasant  dream ; 
With  them  we've  floated  day  by  day, 

Adown  Time's  restless  stream. 
And  now  upon  this  page  so  pare, 

Let  me  but  trace  a  line. 
Which  for  a  season  may  endure, 

Of  love,  the  seal  and  sign. 

The  summer-time  will  come  once  mora. 

And  may  it  bring  to  thee 
My  gentle  friend,  an  ample  store 

Of  blessings,  rich  and  free  1 
And  in  thy  heart  may  plants  of  Love, 

Of  Peace  and  Joy  arise. 
To  flourish  here,  then  shine  above 

The  summer  of  the  skies! 
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Orif  inal. 
"OUR    LIBRARY."— No.  VIII. 

BT   MKS.  KMMl.  C.   EMBURT. 

*n«  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 

What  a  glorious  month  is  October,  (brown  October  it 
is  styled  in  England,)  bright  beautiful  October,  in  party- 
colored  vestment  gaily  clad,  a  very  Joseph  among  the 
twelve  children  of  the  year!  As  I  look  from  the  window, 
mine  eye  falls  upon  every  variety  of  foliage;  and  tints  as 
rich  as  those  which  flash  in  the  gems  of  earth^s  treasure- 
bouse,  are  before  me.  The  crimson  ruby,  the  purple 
amethyst,  the  sunny  topaz,  the  pale  chrysolite,  the  ver- 
dant emerald,  all  seem  to  have  lent  their  colors  to  the 
autumn  leaves,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  that  my  childish 
longing  for  a  sight  of  Aladdin*s  enchanted  garden,  where 
the  trees  bore  nothing  but  gold  and  gems,  has  been 
realited  in  the  sober  days  of  matured  womanhood.  The 
gafden  is  absolutely  crowded  with  flowers,  although  the 
deIicaur,!l>lossoms  which  form  the  coronal  of  summer 
have  given  place  to  the  gorgeous  and  beautiful  creations 
of  a  later  day.  Dahlias  of  every  hue  are  there,— the 
•tately  Cleopatra,  its  snowy  petals  faintly  tinged  with 
'celestial  rosy-red,  love's  proper  hue,'  and  its  centre 
deepening^  into  a  tint  that  seems  like  the  reflex  of  a  golden 
crown, — ^ihe  lovely  Queen  of  Scots,  with  a  delicate  halo 
of  purple  light  surrounding  its  pure  blossoms,— the  dark 
beauty  of  the  Black  Prince, — the  brilliant  scarlet  lamps 
which  depend  from  the  tall  stems  of  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Liverpool's  noble  countess, — ^ihe  magnificent 
Lady  of  Beresford,  with  its  deep  velvet  leaf  bordered  and 
tipped  with  silver,  (how  I  like  the  fanciful  names  which 
have  been  given  to  these  superb  plants,  verily  gardeners 
are  a  most  poetic  race:)  and  all  the  countless  varieties 
of  shade  to  be  found  among  the  pink,  the  yellow,  and  the 
crimson.  The  quilled  leaves  of  the  scented  chrysonthe- 
mum  too  are  beginning  to  unfold  themselves,— sad  token 
that  the  season  of  flowers  is  fast  departing, — ^while  the 
fragrant  mignonette,  and  the  honied  alyssum  still  cover 
the  ground  with  their  tiny  blossoms,  and  fill  the  air  with 
their  mingled  sweets. 

Yet  glorious  as  is  the  season,  it  is  one  of  melancholy 

association.     It  is  'thefall^'' — the  beauty  on  which  we 

look  is  tlie  beauty  of  decay,  and  the  varied  tints  which 

dazxle  the  eye  are  the  sure  evidences  of  coming  doom. 

A  Kttle^while,  and  the  wind  will  howl  through  the  naked 

branches  of  the  now  gorgeously  draped  trees,  and  the 

drifting  snow  will  lie  thick  upon  die  trampled  flowers. 

Antumn  is,  as  it  were,  a  breathing-time  between   the 

brtffatness  of  summer  and'tfae  dreariness  of  winter,— a 

twilight  of  the  season, — '  th^  emitide  of  the  year,'  as  it  is 

^b^otifully  styled  by  Allison.     Who  does  not  love  to  sit 

alone  at  the  quiet  hour  of 'tv^light  grey,'  and  conjure  up 

breams  and  reveries  that  ^koiild  seem  idle  and  childish 

beneath  the  garish  lighf  of  day. 

**  When  the  hours  of  Day  are  nombered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  Blumbered, 
To  a  holy,  caloi  delight. 

••Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And  like  phaatosos  f  rim  and  tall. 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light, 
Daace  npoa  Ike  parlor  walL 


**  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed. 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved  ones,  the  true-hearted, 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more." 

The  heart  throbs  and  the  eyes  fill  with  pleasant  tears, 
as  we  listen  to  this  exquisite  strain  of  twilight  music, 
poured  from  the  harp  of  him  who  has  been  gifted  with 
power  to  interpret  the  "  voices  of  the  night."  We  feel 
that  we  too,  albeit  unskilled  in  the  language  of  poesy, 
have  known  the  influence  of  the  evening  hour,  even  as  the 
eloquent  bard.  And  are  thero  not  similar  emotions 
awakened  when  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the 
fading  light  of  summer  7  Does  not  the  rich  beauty  of  tha 
changing  landscape  remind  us  that  '*  ble^^sings  brighten 
as  they  take  their  flight  ?  Do  we  not  involuntarily  asso- 
ciate the  withered  leaves' which  rustle  in  our  path,  with 
the  idea  of  death  7  Do  we  not  recall  the  images  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  who 

"  Have  fallen  all  around  us 
E'en  as,  the  autumn  leaves f- 

Yes,  Spring,  green  and  budding  Spring  may  be  the  sea- 
son of  Hope, — Summer,  blooming  and  beautiful,  tha 
period  of  present  enjoyment, — but  Autumn,  which 

"  Dies  like  the  DolphiD,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away.** 

The  last  still  loveliest,  'till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  grey: 

must  ever  be  to  the  sensitive  heart  the  season  of  tender 

and  melancholy  reflection. 

"When  the  winds  of  Autumn  sigh  around  us,  their  voice 
speaks  not  to  us  only,  but  to  our  kied  j  and  the  leaaoa  ifaey 
teach  us,  is,  not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  the 
fate  of  all  the  generations  of  man.  '  They  are  the  green  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish  and  are  renewed.'  In 
such  a  seuLimeot  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled  with  its 
melancholy ; — our  team  faW,  but  they  fall  not  for  ourselves  ;— 
aad,  although  the  train  of  our  thoughts  may  have  t>egun  with 
the  selfishness  of  our  own  concerns,  wo  feel  (hat,  by  the  ministry 
of  some  mysterious  power,  they  end  in  awakening  our  concern 
for  every  being  that  lives.  Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all 
that  bless,  or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have 
perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of  life  will  pass,— the 
loudest  note  of  triumph  or  of  conqiiest  wilt  be  silent  in  the  grave  i 
the  wicked,  where  ever  active, '  will  cease  from  trembling,'  and 
the  weary,  where  ever  suffering,  *  will  be  at  rest.'  Under  an  im- 
pression so  profound,  we  feel  our  hearts  better.  The  cares,  the 
animosities,  the  hatreds  which  society  may  have  engendered, 
sink  ttoperceived  from  our  bosoms,  la  Che  general  desolation 
of  nature,  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions;  we  look 
forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must  bring  to  us 
all ;  we  anticipate  the  graves  of  those  we  hate,  as  of  i£ose  we 
love.  Every  unkind  passion  falls,  with  the  leaves  that  fall 
around  us;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and  to  the 
society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  to  enlighten  and  to 
bless  them." 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  may  I  not  hope  that  the  above 
beautiful  extract  from  the  eloquent  Allison,  and  the  exqui- 
site versos  which  precede  them,  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  our  country's  bards,  will  bo  received 
as  an  atonement  for  thus  obtruding  upon  thee,  my  own 
autumnal  musings.  To  use  a  beautiful  apologiie  of  the 
Hebrews,  once  applied  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
though  to  a  far  more  important  matter,  by  the  elder 
D'Israeli : — "  The  clusters  ofg^rapes  sent  out  of  Babylon, 
implore  favor  for  the  exuberant  leaves  of  the  vine ;  for 
had  there  been  no  leeves,  you  had  lost,  (at  least  for  the 
present,)  the  grapes." 

I  know  not  why  I  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  fit  of 
gravity,  but  such  is  my  mood,  gentle  reader,  and  thou 
must  e'en  be  content  to  accept  such  entertainment  as  I 
can  afford.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  title  of  my  story-* 
it  is,  alas!  **an  ower  true  tale,"  and  if  thou  wilt  have 
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pfttiencd  unto  i^  eod,  tbou  inay*ft  chance  to  find  some 
of  the  romance  of  life,  even  in 

THE   LIFE   INSURANCE. 

In  a  little  village,  a  few  miles  out  of  London^  resided, 
not  many  years  since,  an  officer  named  Hazelton,  whom 
1)1  health  had  compelled  to  retire  upon  half-pay*  His 
cottage  (a  life-interest  in  nyhich  was  bis  only  patrimony) 
Stood  at  some  distance  fl-om  the  high-road,  so  completely 
embowered  in  shrubbery,  as  to  be  alrpost  hidden  from  the 
yiew  of  Fayfarcra,  and  in  this  calm  retreat,  wiih  the 
remnant  of  h^s  once  blooming  family,  be  sought  rest  from 
the  fatigues  of  hfs  arduous  profession.  His  career  had 
been  characterized  by  the  usual  vioissftudes  of  a  soldier's 
fortunes.  Witb  the  imprudence  so  common  among  men 
ftf  his  vocation,  he  had  married  early,  and  his  pretty 
but  portionless  wife,  had  shared  with  him  all  the  priva- 
tions of  a  soldier's  life,  and  all  the  discomforts  of  a 
narrow  income.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty, 
^e  braved  the  frosts  of  a  Canadian  winter,  his  delicate 
wife  was  hi*  uncomplaining  companion ;  and  when  he 
toiled  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  India,  she  lightened  his 
caiea  by  her  cheerful  endurance  of  equal  suffering  with 
himself.  But  she  had  been  called  to  bear  more  severe 
.  ^als  than  those  to  which  the  physical  frame  may  be 
subjected.  One  by  one  their  lovely  children  had  fallen 
beneath  the  stroke  of  death,  until,  at  length,  only  three 
furvived,  and  then  it  was  tliat  the  courage  of  Mrs.  Hazel- 
ion  failed }  and,  actuated  by  the  dread  of  loosing  the  few 
that  yet  remained,  she  implored  her  husband  to  retire 
from  active  service.  Several  years  elapsed,  however, 
before  he  was  able  to  efihct  auch  a  design,  and  it  was  not 
vntil  his  health  was  completely  broken  by  fatigue  and  his 
mind  weakened  by  excitement,  that  the  family  sought 
refuge  amid  the  shades  of  rural  life. 

Bi4t  ipisfartune  seamed  to  puraue  them  even  there,  and 
they  were  (l^stined  to  si^fller  r\o  less  from  the  naisconduct 
of  the  living,  than  from  the  bereavement  of  the  dead. 
Henry  Hazelton,  their  only  son,  was  desirous  of  following 
his  father's  profession,  and  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
procure  him  a  commission.  His  parents  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  the  privations  necessary  to  secure  him  the  advan- 
tfiges  which  they  deemed  necessary  to  his  success,  but 
their  eifbrts  were  made  in  vain.  Almost  the  first  step 
^ken  by  the  young  officer  on  entering  the  army,  was  to 
marry  a  woman  of  low  birth,  some  years  his  senior,  whose 
poarse  beauty  had  attpicted  his  wayward  fkncy.  From 
that  time,  he  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  society. 
His  commission  was  staked  and  lost  f^t  the  gaming  table, 
Itnd  Iq  the  course  pf  a  fbw  months,  a  disgracefhl  brawl 
ended  his  career  ere  he  hod  attained  his  twentieth  year. 
This  la^t  affliction  proved  too  great  (br  the  much-enduring 
wife  an4  mother.  She  sunk  under  such  an  accumulation 
of  misfortiines  and  soqn  followed  to  the  grave  her  erring 
•on. 

Captain  Haaelton  was  thus  redtibed  to  the  very  depths 
of  despair,  and  when  he  looked  liis  last  upon  the  fa^ce  of 
her  who  had  been  his  faithAil  companion  through  so 
many  years  of  anxiety,  ho  fbh  that  he  had  indeed  drained 
the  cup  of  sorrow  to  tlie  very  dregs.  Indeed,  care  had 
^ooe  for  him  tha  work  of  time,  and  his  mind  had  long 
Ikmo  sinking  into  |hi^t  debility,  which  comas  upon  man 


in  the  decline  of  life,  and  marks  the  period  of  second 
;  childhood.  At  the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  Blanche 
Hazehon  had  scarcely  seen  fifteen  summers,  and  her 
sister  was  ten  years  younger.  Death  had  broken  many 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  kindred,  and  when  the  voice  of  her 
dying  parept,  consigned  to  her  care  the  little  Emily, 
Blanche  felt  that  she  was  henceforth  to  be  a  daughter,  no 
less  than  a  sister  to  her  heart  To  supply  the  place  of  a 
companion  to  her  desolate  father,  and  a  mother  to  her 
young  sister,  now  occupied  her  eveiy  thought ;  and  she 
seemed  suddenly  transformed  from  the  merry-hearted 
child,  into  the  thoughtful,  patient  woman.  Indeed,  her 
situation  called  for  the  exercise  of  every  womanly  virtue, 
for  her  father's  quenilousness  increased  daily i  while  his 
imbecility  of  mind  became  more  and  more  manifest. 

The  thought  which  seemed  to  trouble  Captain  Hazel- 
ton  most,  was  the  destitute  condition  in  which  his  daugh- 
ters would  he  left  in  case  of  his  death.     He  dwelt  upon 
the  difficulties  and  dancera  which  would  surround  them, 
until  by  his  weak  indulgence  in  grief,  he  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  very  evil  he  most  dreaded.     It  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  that  by  effecting  an  insurance  on  his 
life,  he  might  secure  a  maintenance  for  his  children,  aod 
the  imbecile  old  man  pondered  over  the  idea  until  it 
.became  a  perfect  passion  with  him.     He  grew  raoroae 
I  and  miserly,  scarcely  affording  himself  the  necessaries  of 
j  life,  in  his  desire  to  save  money  enough  to  pay  the 
;  requisite  premium ;  yet,  with  the  cunning  that  so  often 
belongs  to  partial  insanity,   he  closely  concealed  fajs 
motives  and  intentions."  Blanche  was  sadly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  strange  conduct,  but  submission  was  her 
only  course,  and,  while  she  sought  to  diminish  the  priva- 
tions of  her  father  and  siater^  she  endured  her  own  with- 
out a  murmur.     But  the  intellect  of  tha  Captain  failed 
too  rapidly,  and  ere  he  could  affect  his  purpose^  he  sunjc 
into  a  state  of  utter  imbecility.     Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  family  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Hazelton.     Hour  after  hour  the  old  man  would  sit, 
fretting  over  his  folly  in  not  having  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life,  effected  the  wished-for  insurance ;  and  BlancKa 
well  knew  that  the  frail  tenure  of  her  father's  life  wa/l 
their  sole  deper\dance  for  the  very  bread  thoy  ate  and  the 
roof  that  sheltered  them. 

Time  passed  on,  until  Blanche  had  nearly  attained 
her  twentieth  year,  and  then  occurred  the  long-dreade4 
change.  Captain  Hazelton  retired  to  bed  as  well  as 
usual,  and  Blanche  watched  beside  him,  as  was  her  cus^ 
torn,  until  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  when  she  left  him 
to  his  repose.  But,  alas !  he  "  slept  the  sleep  that 
knows  no^  waking,"  and  the  worn-out  soldier  had  thrown 
off  the  burden  of  life  with  as  little  apparent  effort,  as  be 
would  luLve  flung  down  his  knapsack  at  the  end  of  % 
toilsome  mi^rch.  Blanche  was  now  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow*  £iut  the  poor  have  no  season  of  mourning—* 
there  can  be  no  folding  of  the  hands  in  impotent  gnef-?> 
no  closing  of  the  weary,  tear-swollen  eye,  when  the  daily 
wants  of  the  body,  demand  the  exercise  of  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind.  In  less  than  a  week  from  the  day 
which  consigned  her  father  to  the  tomb,  Blanche  received 
a  summons  to  resign  their  little  cottage  into  the  handa 
of  the  heir-at-law.    The  sale  of  their  humble  fucniturox 
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the  «rrp«r«  of  her  fatber*8  balf-fwyt  ami  a  fmall  pennon ' 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  constituted  all  their  worldly 
wealth.  But  Blanche  possessed  a  determined  and  resolute 
spirit,  and  she  did  not  doubi  but  that  she  could,  hy  her 
ioduAtry  and  economy,  provide  for  the  wants  of  Emily » 
and  herself.     It  became  necessary,  however,  that  she 
should  Sod  another  place  of  abode,  and  her  thoughts  in- 
voluntarily  turned  towards  London,  as  being  the  spot 
most  likely  to  afford  her  the  means  of  employment.    But ; 
•he  knew  not  a  creature  in  the  wide  city,  with  the  sin^tle 
exception  of  the  widow  of  her  brother  Henry.     This '. 
woman,  having  contracted  a  second  marriage,  now  kept 
a  small  millenary  and  ready-made  linen  shop,  in  London, 
aad  although  Blanche  shrunk  from  applying  to  one  whose 
coarse  raanners  she  had  always  disliked)  yet  her  unpro- 
tected situation  loft  her  no  alternative. 

She  found   Mrs.  Mirsden,  her  sister-in-law,  living  in 
comparative  comfort  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  proposals,  when  she  found  that  Blanche 
had  sufficient  funds  to  pay  her  expenses  for  the  present. 
Thoroughly  selfish  in  all  her  views,  Mr*.  Marsden  had  \ 
never  for^ven  the  Hazelton  family  for  their  opposition ,. 
to  Henry's  marriage,  and  but  from  motives  of  interest,  she 
wvmld  never  have  listened  to  them  for  a  moment.     But, : 
while  Blanche  had  money,  she  was  welcome  to  become 
a  boarder,  and  she  did  not  doubt  her  tact  in  getting  rid  of 
them  before  they  should  become  chargeable  to  her.     But ', 
Mr.  Marsden,  took  a  very  difiltrent  view  of  the  matter,  i 
He  was  one  of  those  mysterious  sort  of  individuals,  in-| 
sinoatin^  in  manners,  pleasing  in  appearance,  easy  of 
address,  and  gentlemanly  in  deportment,  who  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  theatres  and  largo 
hotels,  and  whose  means  of  life  are  so  non'Opparentt  as 
to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  many  an  honest,  plodding 
citizen.     Indeed,  while  Mr  Marsden  seemed  to  owe  his 
livelihood  to  "  the  shop,"  his  language,  dress,  and  man- 
ners, were  decidedly  above  it ;  and  those  skilled  in  such 
matters,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  that  he 
was  more  accustomed  to  take  bis  station  at  a  faro-table, ! 
than  behind  a  counter.     He  had  been  much  struck  with 
Blanche's  singular  beauty,  and  he  immediately  suggested , 
to  his  wife,  that  she  should  offer  her  a  situation  as  shop- 1 
woman,  trusting  to  her  personal  charms  to  attract  custom- 
ers.    Mrs.  Marsden  eagerly  caught  at  the  idea,  though 
she  well  knew,  that,  in  all  probabilitVi  this  was  only  the  | 
first  step  towards  some   proBigate  plot,  which   would 
enrich  her  husband,  at  tho  expense  of  her  young  relative's  j 
destruction ;  but,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  making  the  pro- ; 
posal  to  Blanche  until  she  should  have  become  somewhat 
familiarized  with  their  mode  of  life,  and,  in  the  mean  j 
time,  they  concluded  to  offer  her  a  small  compensation ' 
for  her  services  as  one  of  the  sempstresses  to  the  estab- 1 
Ushroent.     Surprised  and  gratified  by  the  kindness  of, 
her  sisier'in-law,  Blanche  readily  accepted  the  proposal, ! 
and  rejoiced  at  having  thus  secured  a  certain  refuge  from 
future  want.  | 

Blanche  was,  at  this  time,  a  creature  of  rare  beauty.  I 
Her  figure  was  symmetry  itself,  her  complexion  was  of 
dazzling  faimeasy  and  her  cheek  wore  that  rich  peach-  j 
like  tint,  so  rarely  etsen  except  in  early  childhood.  Her  | 
feauires  ware  ezceediog ly  regular,  and  her  dark  tresses 


fell  over  a  brow  and  neck  of  perfect  beauty,  while  her 
whole  face  was  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  health  and 
cheerfulness,  which  can  make  even  an  ordinary  counte- 
nance attractive.  To  these  charms  of  person,  Blanche 
added  a  voice  of  wonderful  sweetness  and  power.  Its 
tones  were  almost  bird-like  in  their  clearness,  and  few 
listened  to  the  rich  gushes  of  song  with  which  she 
beguiled  her  daily  task,  without  pausing  to  catch  the 
latest  aorents  of  such  bewitching  melody.  Yet  her  voice 
was  quite  vnoultivated — nature  had  done  every  thing  for 
it,  and  science  had  never  set  limits  to  its  exuberance  of 
sweetness.  Such  was  Blanche  Hakelton, — such  was  the 
being  destined  by  one  to  sit  behind  the  counter  of  a  glove 
and  linen  shop,  and  by  submitting  to  their  impertinences 
secure  the  custom  of  the  ill-paid  clerks  of  the  neighboc^ 
ing  wareho«ses,-^and  doomed  by  the  other  to  a  fate, 
which  we  may  not  name  without  a  shudder. 

Mrs.  Marsden  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eking  out  her 
small  gains,  by  letting  hor  second  floor  to  a  few  lodgers, 
but  when  Blanche  became  an  inmate  of  her  family,  she 
bad  only  one  apartment  to  spare,  and  this  she  was  to 
fortunate  as  to  dispose  of  to  a  distinguished  musician. 
This  man  had  listened  to  the  exquisite  voice  which  was 
ever  carolling  iu  simple  songs,  until  he  became  fascinated 
with  its  sweetness,  and  inly  resolved  that  such  powers 
should  not  be  wasted  in  obscurity.  He  sought  an 
acquaintance  with  the  songstress,  and  the  sight  of  her 
surpassing  beauty  only  confirmed  him  in  his  design. 

"  With  such  a  face,  such  a  voice,  and  a  year*s  instruc- 
tion what  a  splendid  addition  she  would  be  to  our  opera!*' 
thought  he.  But  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  proposed  too 
suddenly,  and,  waiting  his  opportunity.  Signet  Robinelli 
contented  himself  with  watching  the  beautiful  girl  in 
silence.  Little  aware  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  specula^ 
tion,  of  which  she  was  the  object,  Blanche  pursued  the 
quiet  tenor  of  her  way,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  a 
course  had  been  opened  to  her,  which  would  lead  her 
far  beyond  the  roach  of  the  destitutfon  she  had  once 
dreaded.  She  bad  .been  struck  with  the  noble  appear- 
ance of  the  lodger,  and  had  felt  the  power  of  his  mag- 
nificent black  eyes  as  they  flashed  upon  her,  when  she 
accidentally  encountered  him,  but  it  was  not  until  she 
heard  his  splendid  voice,  that  her  interest  in  him  was 
widely  aroused.  Professing  strong  love  for  music,  it 
was  not  strange  that  she  should  have  felt  pleasure  in 
listening  to  his  piano,  v^hile  she  sat  at  work  in  her  little 
back  room ;  and  she  gave  herself  up,  with  the  artlessness 
of  a  child,  to  the  pleasure  with  which  it  inspired  her. 

Rubinelli  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  ampression 
he  had  produced,  and  gradually  overcoming  her  r«serve, 
as  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  family,  he  at 
length  proposed  that  she  should  become  his  pupil  in 
music.  By  this  means  he  discovered  her  precise  con- 
dition, and  learned,  to  his  great  joy,  that  to  her  daily 
labor,  she  would  soon  be  indebted  for  her  daily  bread. 
He  then  unfolded  all  his  plans,  and  Blanche  was  won- 
dei^stricken  when  she  learned  that  she  had  but  to  utter 
a  word,  and  the  gates  which  shut  in  the  faiiy-land  that 
lies  within  the  pKecincts  of  the  theatre,  would  open  to 
admit  her.  She  could  not  believe  that  her  powers  weie 
equal  to  such  a  display,  and  she  shrunk  with  naturd 
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delicacy  from  a  destiny  which  ivould  thus  make  her'!  Their  rBpresentationfi,  however,  were  not  without 
'the  load-star  of  a  thousand  eyes.*  But  the  prospect!  some  effect,  and,  remembering  her  father's  favorite 
of  future  fame,  the  certainty  of  being"  thus  enabled,  if!  project,  Blanche  determined  to  insore  her  life,  previou* 
successful,  to  secure  a  competency  for  Emily,  and  pet^  |j  to  entering  upon  her  arduous  career.  In  this  design  she 
haps  a  latent  desire  to  find  herself  an  object  of  especiaVij  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Marsden,  and  her  sister 
regard  to  the  handsome  foreigner,  all  were  powerful!!  volunteered  to  accompany  her  to  the  office.  Her 
incentives  to  the  mind  of  the  lovely  orphan.  The  Mars-I'  extreme  beauty,  her  graceful  manners,  but,  above  all, 
dens  were  liule  qualified  to  afford  her  advice,  as  their  \  her  high  health,  which,  in  such  a  place,  was  the  best  of 


only  object  was  to  serve  their  own  interest,  and  whether 
or  not  she  accepted  the  dazxling  offer  of  Rubinelli,  they  j 
had  already^  determined  to  make  her,  io  some  way,  a 
means  o£  amassing  wealth  for  them. 

Blanche  pondered  over  the  exciting  thoughts  which 
to  brilliant  a  prospect  awakened,  until  the  world  of  dull 
realities  around  her,  seemed  wearisome  and  hateful  to 
her.  The  romance  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  the 
character  of  every  woman,  had  hitherto  been  latent  in 
that  of  the  beautiful  orphan.  She  had  lived  amid  sordid  i 
cares  and  anxieties  all  her  life  long,  and  the  dark  beauty 
of  Rubinelli*8  face  was  the  first  thing  that  awakened  her 
heart  to  a  sense  of  deep  and  strong  eihotions.  When  she 
tat  alone,  thinking  over  the  bright  scenes  which  fancy 
depicted  as  forming  the  life  of  an  actress,  she  felt  like  Ij  insurances  for  one  and  two  years,  to  the  amount  of  six- 


all  recommendations,  secured  her  a  most  favorable  recep- 
tion, and  she  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  an  insurance 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  at  a  comparatively  low  pre- 
mium. The  facility  with  which  this  was  obtained, 
seemed  to  suggest  a  new  scheme  to  Mr.  Marvden,  and 
he  earnestly  advised  Blanche  to  take  advantage  of  her 
present  bloomins;  looks,  in  order  to  secure  something 
more  than  a  bare  competence  to  Emily,  in  case  of  her 
sudden  death.  Ignorant  of  the  details  of  business,  and 
desirous  t)f  affording  every  ad^'antage  to  her  darling 
sister,  Blanche  eagerly  caught  at  the  idea,  and  gladly 
j  appropriated  the' greater  part  of  her  little  property  to  the 
payment  of  premiums.  Accompanied  by  her  sister-in- 
law,  she  visiled^ptf  different  offices,  and  actually  effected 


one  in  a  dream ;  Rubinelii  seemed  like  some  powerful 
enchanter,  whose  touch  could  turn  this  dull  earth  into  a 
paradise,  and  she  scarcely  dared  acknowledge,  even  to 
herself,  how  essential  he  had  become  to  all  her  ideas  of 
happiness.  Surrounded  by  privations,  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  brilliant  success — urged  on  by  a  growing 
attachment  to  the  tempter,  it  is  not  strange  that  Blanche 
should  have  decided  even  as  Rubinelli  wished.  She 
consented  to  become  his  pupil,  and,  according  to  a 
custom  common  in  such  rases,  an  agreement  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  give  her  proper  instruc- , 
tioD,  and  fit  her  for  the  stage,  upon  condition  that  the 
proceeds  of  her  professional  engagements,  for  two  years 
after  her  first  appearance,  should  be  appropriated  to  his 
use,  reserving  only  a  maintenartce  for  herself  and  sister. 
There  was  something  in  this  business-like  arrangement 
which  pained  Blanche  exceedingly.  She  could  not  hear 
to  deal  sordidly  and  calculatingly  with  one  on  whom  she 
looked  with  such  romantic  interest,  but  the  wily  Maestro 
quieted  her  feelings,  by  assuring  her  that  such  a  plan 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  her  future  appearance 
under  hit  auspices. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  vexation  of  the  Morsdens 
when  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  which  Ruhinelli  had  been  careful  to  keep  out 
of  their  riew,  until  it  was  quite  complete.  They  had 
hoped  to  be  benefited  by  Blanche's  association  with  them, 
whether  her  future  destiny  was  to  be  that  of  the  humble 
•empstress,  or  the  brilliant  actress,  but  they  now  knew 
that  they  had  been  over-reached  by  one  more  cXmning 
than  themselves.  They  sought  to  shake  Blanche's  reso- 
lution, by  telling  her  of  the  fatigue,  the  drudgery,  the 
almost  martyrdom  to  which  she  must  submit,  before  she 
eould  hope  to  appear  before  a  fastidious  public.  They 
endeavored  to  alarm  her  by  the  thought  of  her  sitter's 
destitute  condition,  in  case  her  health  should  fail  beneath 
^bo  severe  exertions  she  would  be  compelled  to  make ; 
but  Blanche  felt  that  her  course  was  taken,  and  it  was 
now  too  late  to  rttraco  her  ttept. 


teen  thoirsand  pounds.  The  policies  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Marsden,  a.4  trustee  for  the  young 
Emily,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  draw  the  monies, 
if,  by  any  unhappy  chance,  they  should  fall  due.  Having 
thus,  as  she  thought,  secured  Emily  against  all  contin- 
gencies, she  devoted  herself  to  her  new  task,  with  a  zeal 
only  proportioned  to  her  desire  of  success. 

Rubinelii  did  not  hesitate  to  strengthen,  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  his  influence  over  the  susceptible  girl.  He 
saw  that  for  his  sake  she  submitted  uncomplainingly  to 
a  degree  of  labor  almost  exhausting,  and  that  his  appro- 
bation was  sufficient  to  repay  her  for  every  exertion. 
Selfish  and  calculating  as  he  was,  he  yet  could  not  be 
insensible  to  her  innocent  attachment,  and  he  inly 
resolved  that,  if  her  success  equalled  his  expectations, 
the  agreement  between  them  should  be  cancelled  by  a 
marriage  bond.  But  the  crafty  musico  had  passed  more 
than  forty  years  amid  the  falsehood  and  dissimulation  of 
a  theatrical  life.  He  could  lime  the  bird  without  en- 
trapping  himself,  and  he  meant  to  keep  himself  free 
'till  ho  should  see  the  result  of  his  pupiKs  efforts. 

How  seldom  are  the  depths  of  life  sounded  by  human 
thought !  We  listen  to  the  syren  voice  of  the  queen  of 
song— we  watch,  with  awe-struck  emotion,  the  tragic 
grace  of  the  stately  actress — we  gaze  with  delight  upon 
the  enchanting  movements  of  the  agile  dancer,  but 
seldom  do  we  think  of  the  means  by  which  such  fascina- 
tion has  been  wrought.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fear- 
ful exhaustion  of  the  breath  of  life  which  those  bird-like 
notes  have  cost  the  singer— we  have  never  witnessed  the 
wearisome  taskwork  of  the  worn-out  frame  which  alone 
could  perfect  the  graceful  gestures  of  the  mimic  heroine 
— we  cannot  imagine  the  torture  of  the  painful  practice 
which  was  required,  ere  those  twinkling  feet  could  attain 
their  airy  lightness.  The  life  of  the  humblest  peasant  it 
one  of  ease  compared  with  that  of  the  brilliant  actress^ 
or  the  fame-crowned  hero  of  an  hour.  Their  lot  is  one 
of  fiilte  and  hollow  splendor,  while  bodily  fatigue,  wea^ 
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rinese  of  soul,  exhaustion  of  intellect,  and  sickness  of  the  I 
heart  are  its  fiital  consequences.     Bright  a^  may  be  their 
path  at  first,  such,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  its  end,  and 
the  few  shining  exceptions  which  may  be  pointed  out,  | 
only  prove  the  truth  of  the  general  rule.  | 

Hour  after  hour  did  Blanche  labor  daily  to  fit  herself! 
for  her  new  vocation.     Her  love  of  music  failed  before 
the  wearisome  tasks  now  allotted  to  her,  and  she  almost 
learned  to  loathe  the  sweetest  strains  that  ever  thrilled 
on  a  human  ear,  unless  they  issued  from  the  lips,  or 
echoed  beneath  the  finger  of  Rubinelli,  and  then 
**  Eye,  ear  and  heart,  were  all  awake." 
How  insidiously  the  love  of  this  man  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  heart  of  Blanche !    In  all  her  dreams  of 
the  future,  his  image  was  ever  present,  and  her  highest 


—  of  December,  18 — ,  Blanche  Hazekon,  radio nt  in 
youthful  loveliness,  burst  upon  tbe  view  of  assembled 
thousands.  For  a  moment  she  paused,  trembled,  and 
grew  faint,  but  the  whisper  of  Rubinelli,  from  behind 
the  scenes,  reassured  her — her  beautiful  lips  parted  to 
give  utterance  to  tbe  exquisite  melody  with  which  Rosina 
enters  upon  the  scene.  ''  Ce  n'est  que  U  premier  pas 
qui  coute.*'  The  sound  of  her  voice,  so  long  familia* 
rized,  by  constant  exercise,  to  the  most  difficult  music» 
seemed  to  restore  Blanche's  self-possession.  Her  tiroi* 
dity  vanished,  tbe  glow  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  her 
grace  of  manner  was  no  longer  restrained  by  her  fears. 
Her  success  was  perfect.  The  audience  rose  almost 
tumuiiuously  as  the  scene  closed,  and  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes,  she  was  led  forward  by  Rubi> 


ambition  was  to  prove  herself  a  worthy  pupil  of  her :'  nelli,  who  had  been,  for  yearn,  a  favorite  with  the  public. 


master.  But  did  her  deep  affection  meet  with  itt» 
deserved  return  of  reciprocal  affection ;  Rubinelli  was 
flattered  by  tbe  evident  affection  of  tbe  beautiful  being 
who  bung  upon  his  every  word ;  he  respected  the  purity 
of  her  feelings,  and  he  calculated  her  chances  of  success. 
He  wax  a  worldly  and  selfish  man,  with  some  good  yet 
glimmering  through  the  ashes  of  a  wasted  life,  and 
though  Blanche,  in  comparison  with  him,  was  a  creature 
of  a  higher  sphere,  he  was  capable  of  appreciating  tbe 
excellenoe  which  he  could  not  imitate.  She  had  im- 
proved beyond  his  hopes,  and  he  secretly  determined  to 
make  her  his  wife  as  soon  as  a  successful  dibui  should 
have  confirmed  her  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
musical  world.  By  frequent  attendance  on  the  theatre, 
and  a  careful  observation  of  the  striking  and  effective 
points  in  acting,  he  familiarized  her  with  much  of  the 
mystery  of  her  future  profession ;  but  despite  her  reso- 
lute character,  she  had  many  misgivings  as  to  the  bold  | 
step  she  had  taken,  and  it  needed  all  his  seductive  flat- 
teries to  reconcile  her  to  herself  in  her  moments  of 
despondency. 

The  period  of  trial  at  length  drew  near,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  fastidious  Maestro  Rubinelli  was 
about  to  bring  forward  a  debutante  of  wonderful  beauty 
and  talent.     The  Invert  of  music  were  all  on  the  alert, 
and  for  weeks  previous  to  her  first  appearance,  every 
seat  in  the  opera  house  was  taken.     Blanche  passed  the 
time  in   a  state  of  feverish  excitement.     Again  and 
again  did  she  practice  her  part,  until  her  Inngs  were 
perfiwtly  exhausted,  and  Rubinelli  predicted  for  her  the 
most  unbounded  success.     Tbe  character  of  Rosina,  in 
the  favorite  opera  of  II  Barbiere'di  Seviglia,'  was  fixed 
upon  for  her  d^but,  as  being  a  part  particularly  calcula- 
ted to  display  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  rich 
tones  of  her  voice,  while  it  required  a  less  elaborate 
style  of  acting  than  a  more  tragic  character.    Rubinelli, 
skilled  in  the  mazes  of  the  human  heart,  had  so  wrought 
up  her  feelings  as  to  be  in  little  doubt  of  her  reception. 
He  had  more  than  hinted  his  affection  for  her,  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  insinuated  that  nothing  but  the 
most  brilliant  success  could  ever  induce  him  to  yield  to 
bis  passion ;  and  Blanche  felt  that  on  her  first  appeal^ 
ance  as  an  actress,  depended  not  only  her  futmre  fame, 
but  ber  whole  future  happiness. 
The  appointed  hoar  .arrived,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
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their  names  were  blended  in  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  That  night  seemed  to  decide  her  destiny, 
and  Blanche  returned  to  her  home,  a  successful  actress, 
and  the  affianced  bride  of  Rubinelli. 

Tbe  next  morning  tbe  papers  were  filled  with  praises 
of  the  young  and  gifted  songstress.  Every  one  was  in 
raptures  with  hc^  graceful  timidity,  her  brilliant  beauty, 
and  her  exquisite  voice.  The  lovers  of  music  anticipa- 
ted a  rich  treat  during  tbe  coming  season,  and  tbe  Mon- 
sieur La  Porte,  the  manager,  congratulated  Rubinelli 
upon  the  flattering  prospecu  of  his  young  pupil.  But 
how  did  the  morning  dawn  upon  the  young  debutante  7 
Did  she  awake  from  dreams  of  happy  love  and  gratified 
ambition,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  lover,  and  hearken 
to  the  plaudiu  of  society?  Wearied  with  fatigue  and 
excitement,  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  after  a  joyous 
supper  with  her  family,  and  her  absence  from  the  break- 
fast-table occasioned  little  surprise.  But  when  the  day 
advanced  towards  noon,  and  still  she  was  not  visible, 
even  Rubinelli  became  anxious.  Mrs.  Marsden  repaired 
to  her  apartment,  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  her  re- 
peated calls ;  and  feeling  or  feigning  great  alarm,  Mr 
Marsden  at  length  forced  open  the  door.  What  a  scene 
presented  itself!  Reclining,  as  if  in  sleep,  but  with  her 
beautiful  lips  parted  as  if  by  the  touch  of  pain — ^her 
large  eyes  wide  open,  upturned  and  fixed  in  glassy  dull- 
ness, lay  the  young  and  lovely  Blanche.  Death  had 
struck  her  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  and,  while  the 
flowers  which  strewed  her  pathway  yet  lay  unwithered 
around  her,  she  bad  fallen  lifeless  in  the  midst  of  them.- 

Do  you  ask,  gentle  reader,  how  $he  died?  It  waa 
said  that  excitement  and  the  fatigue  of  an  overwrought 
brain  had  overcome  her;  and  the  fearful  word  *apo- 
plexy^  was  applied  to  the  sudden  blow.  But  the  reve* 
lations  of  time  were  of  truer  import.  Months  had  passed 
away-— the  gentle  Blanche  was  laid  in  her  early  grave, 
and  the  Marsdens,  taking  with  them  the  unhappy  child, 
E^ily,  had  removed  to  Paris,  where  an  application  was 
made  at  the  Insurance  ofllices  by  an  agent  of  Mr.  Mars- 
den, for  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  the  trustee  of  the 
deceased  on  the  policies.  When  it  was  discovered  for 
how  large  an  amount,  and  in  how  many  different  offices 
the  life  of  the  hapless  girl  had  been  insured,  suspicion 
as  to  the  unfurneM  of  her  death,  was  first  aroused,  and 
payment  was  refused.     A  legal  investigation  now  took 
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place.  It  was  proved  that  the  day  previous  to  Blanche's 
death,  Mr.  Mamden  had  purchased  a  small  quantity  of 
that  deadliest  of  all  poisonB,  pruatie  acid\  it  was  also 
proved  that  oo  the  night  which  witnessed  her  triamph 
and  her  destruction,  Blanche  had  partaken  of  a  supper 
with  the  Marsdens  and  Rubinelli;  it  was  testified  by  the 
latter,  who  was  still  suffering  from  the  disappointment 
of  all  his  plans,  that  she  had  there  eaten  of  a  custard, 
prepared  expressly  for  her  by  her  sister-in-law,  and 
flavored  according  to  her  taste,  with  *  peaeh  ¥fater*'^ 
but  that  no  other  of  the  company  tasted  of  the  same 
dish,  as  Mrs.  Marsden,  knowing  Blanche's  fondtiess  for 
the  flavored,  had  only  made  a  smalt  quantity  with  this 
particular  condiment.  Of  course  it  was  exceedingly 
diiBculi,  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  to  establish 
the  guilt  of  the  parties  concerned.  But  there  was  testi- 
mony enough  to  invalidate  the  policies,  and,  of  course, 
to  exonerate  the  offices  from  the  payment  of  the  amounts 
insured.  The  Marsdens  had  hoped  to  gain  more  from 
her  death,  than  they  could  from  her  success  in  life,  but 
they  reaped  not  the  benefit  they  had  anticipated.  Only 
their  residence  in  a  foreign  land  preserved  them  from  the 
more  serious  conseqnences  of  their  undoubted  crime,  and 
the  little  Emily  owed  her  maintenance,  in  after  life,  to 
the  interest  which  her  sister's  fote  had  excited.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Blanche  Hazelton.     Youth,  beauty  and 


NoTC<— The  preceding  tele  is  founded  on  no  incident  men 
tloned  in  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  De  Morgan*!  *  £Mey  on  Protw- 
bilttien,  and  their  Application  to  Life  Insarance  Office*.'    The  ; 
catatUr^pke  wa&  preci«ely  such  as  I  have  narrated*  It  occurred 
in  December,  1830,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Abin- 
ger. 
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BT  H.  T.  TUCKBRMAN« 

I  WA0  Struck,  recently,  with  an  unfinished  sketch  by 
a  young  artist,  who  has  since  lost  his  reason  from  the 
intense  activity  of  a  rarely-gifted,  but  ill-balanced  mind. 
It  struck  me  as  an  eloquent  symbol  of  his  inward  expcri' 
encc— a  touching  comment  upon  his  Unhappy  fate.     He 
called  the  design  '  an  artistes  dream.'     It  represented 
the  studio  of  a  painter.     An  easel,  a  pallet,  a  port-folio, 
and  other  insignia  of  the  art,  are  scattered  with  profes- 
sional negligence  about  the  room.    At  a  table  siu  the 
youthful  painter,  his  heed  resting  heavily  on  his  ann^ 
buried  in  sleep.     From  the  opposite  side  of  the  canvast 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  long  procession  seemed  wind' 
ing  along,  the  figures  growing  more  indistinct  as  they 
receded.      In  tlie  front  rank,  and  with  more  defined 
countenances,  walked  the  most  renowned  of  the  old 
masters,  and  pressing  hard  upon  their  steps,  the  humbler 
members  of  that  noble  brotherhood.     It  was  a  mere 
sketch— ^unfinished,  but  dimly  mapped    out,   like   the 
career  of  its  author,  yet  full  of  promise,  indicative  of* 
invention.     It  revealed|  too,  the  dreams  of  fame  that 
were  agitating  that  young  heart ;  and  proved  that  hit 

,,,          ^      1  .J.              ii.-..r    spirit  was  with  the  honored  leaders  of  the  art.     Thia 

genius,  had  been  offered  up  a  sacnfice  on  theshnnedfi;   ,       .  .             .    »    r   .     ir     r                          tt        .- 

^,                  <«..      ,.^    .  L    1   L               L        1.    |,  sketch  IS  a  symbol  of  the  life  Ota  true  artist.     Upon  bis 

Mammon.    The  hfe'tnsuranee  had  been  to  her  the  ,'  ...               ^    ,            , 

^ , ,     , ,  fancy  throng  the  images  of  those  whose  names  are 

price  of  biood!  •              ,      r    •     u-    j      j                        i          u 

"^  immortal.     It  is  bis  day-dream  to  emulate  the  great 

departed-^to  bless  his  race — to  do  justice  to  himself* 

The  early  difficulties  of  their  career,  and  the  excitement 

of  their  experience,  give  to  the  lives  of  artists  a  singular 

interest.     West's  first  expedient  to  obtain  a  brash--' 

Barry's  proud  poverty,  Fuseii's  vigils  over  Dante  and 

Milton ;  Reynolds,  the  centre  ofa  gifted  society,  and  the 

'  devout  quiet  *  of  FIaxman*s  home,  and  similar  memo* 

ries,  crowd  upon  the  mind,  intent  upon  their  works. 

Existence,  with  them,  is  a  long  dr^am.     I  have  ever 

honored  the  fraternity,  and  loved  their  society,   and 

musing  upon  the  province  they  occupy  in  the  business  of 

the  world,  I  seem  to  recognize  a  new  thread  of  beauty 

interkictng  the  mystic  tissue  of  life.     In  speaking  of  the 

true  artist,  I  allude  rather  to  his  principles  of  action, 

than  to  his  absolute  power  of  execution.     Mediocrity, 

indeed,  is  sufficiently  undesirable  in  every  pursuit,  and 

is  least  endurable,  perhaps,  in   those  with  which  we 

naturally  associate  the  highest  ideas  of  excellence.     But 

when  we  look  upon  artists  as  a  class — when  we  attempt 

to  estimate  their  influence  as  a  profession,  our  attention 

is  rather  drawn  to  the  tendency  of  their  pursuiu,  and 

to  the  general  characteristics  of  its  votaries. 

"  Man !"  says  Carlyle,  "  it  is  not  thy  works  which  are 

all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no  greater 

than  the  least,  but  only  the  spirit  thou  workest  in,  that 

can  have  worth  or  continuance."     In  this  point  of  vieW| 

the  artist,  who  has  adopted  his  vocation  from  a  native 

impulse,  who  is  a  sincere  worshipper  of  the  beautiful 

and  the  picturesque,  exerts  an  insensible,  but  not  lets 

real  influence  upon  society,  althotigh  he  may  not  rank 

among  the  highest,  or  float  on  the  stream  of  populari^. 

Let  this  eontola  the  neglected  artist    Let  this  thotight 


Or  i  giaal. 
PARTING    WORDS. 

No !  the  promise  that  was  spoken 
Long  ago,  has  ne'er  been  broken, 
But  the  hopes  so  fondly  cherish'd 

When  I  breathed  that  vow. 
Those  delusive  hopes  have  perish'd, 

Ask  no  promise  now ! 
Oh  1  if  thou  wert  yet  pure-hearted. 
Free  from  stain  as  when  we  parted. 
Though  by  all  beside  forsaken, 

I  had  been  thine  own ; 
Well  thou  koow'st  my  trust  was  shaken, 

By  thy  hand  alone. 
Ask'st  thou  if  no  vain  repining 

For  the  love  I  am  resigning. 
For  the  cherish'd  ties  I'm  breaking. 

E'er  will  wring  my  heart  T 
Now  that  heart  c'ea  now  u  aching, 

I  may  not  impart. 
But  whate'er  is  hanging  o'er  me, 
Duty's  path  is  plain  before  me, 
Firm  resolve  my  course  is  aiding— 

Nay,  no  vows  renew, 
Thou  shalt  hear  no  weak  upbraiding, 

Now  adieu,  adieu!  susAir  wilbov. 
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oomforr  him,  potseMcd  of  one  talent,  if  the  spirit  he 
worketh  in  is  true,  he  sbsll  not  work  in  vain.  Upon 
some  mind  bis  convene  shall  ingraft  the  elements  of 
taste.  In  some  heart  will  bit  lonely  devotion  to  an 
innocent  but  unprofirable  object,  awaken  sympathy.  In 
bis  very  isolotion-^in  the  solitude  of  bis  undistinguished 
and  unpampered  lot,  shall  he  preach  a  sileM  homily  to 
the  mere  devotee  of  gain,  and  hallow  to  the  eye  of  many 
a  philaothroinst,  tbe  scene  of  bustling  and  heartless 
traffic. 

I  often  muse  upon  the  life  of  the  true  firtist,  'till  it 
redeems  to  my  mind  the  more  prosaic  aspect  of  human 
existence.     It  is  deeply  interesting^  to  note  this  class  of 
nH*n  in  Italy.     There  they  breathe  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere.     Often  sobsistinf    upon    the   merest  pittance, 
indulgioi^  in  every  va/rsry  of  costume,  they  wander  over 
the  land,  and  yield  themselves  freely  to  tbe  spiiit  of 
sdventore,  and  the  luxury  of  srt.     They  are  encountered 
with  their  pcHtfoKos,  in  the  midst  of  the  lone  Campagna, 
beside  the  desolate  roin,  before  tbe  masterpieces  of  the 
gallery,  and  in  the  Cathedral-chapel.    They  roam  the 
streets  of  those  old  and  picturesque  cities  at  night,  con- 
gregate  at  tbe  Caffe,  and  sin^  cheerfully  in  their  studios. 
They  seem  a  privileged  class,  and  manage,  despite  their 
frpqoent  poverQf,  to  appropriste  all  tbe  delights  of  Italy. 
They  take  long  tours  on  foot,  in  search  of  the  picto- 
lesqoe  ;  engage  in  warm  discussions  together,  on  ques- 
tioos  of  art,  and  lay  every  town  they  visit,  under  contri- 
bation  for  some  little  romance.    It  is  a  rare  pastime  to 
hsteii  to  the  love-tales  and  wild  speculations  of  these 
gay  wanderers*     Tbe  ardent  youth  from  the  Rhine,  the 
pensioner  from  Madrid,  and  the  mercurial  Parisian, 
smoke  their  pipes  in  concert,  and  wrangle  good-humop- 
edly  over  national  peeuliarities,  as  they  copy  in  the 
palaces.     Tborwaldsen  is  wont  to  call  his  birtb-day  tbe 
day  on  which  be  entered  Rome.    And  when  we  consider 
to  what  a  new  existence  that  epoch  introduces  the  artist, 
the  ezpressioo  is  scarcely  metaphorical.     It  is  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  fresher  and  a  richer  life,  the  day  that  makes  him 
acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican,  the  palace 
halls,  lined  with  the  trophies  of  his  profiissioo,  the  daily 
walk  on  the  Piocian,  the  solemn  loneliness  of  the  sur- 
luaodiog  fields,  the  beautiful  ruins,  the  long,  dreamy  day 
— and  all  the  poetry  of  life  at  Rome.     Whoever  has 
frpqueatly  encountered   Tborwaldsen  in  the  crowded 
saloons  or  visited  trim  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  must  have 
read  in  his  bland  countenance  and  benignant  smile,  the 
leoord  of  bis  long  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  the  Eternal 
city.     To  him  it  has  been  a  theatre  of  triumph  and 
benevolenee.     Everywhere  in  Italy  nre  seen  the  enthu- 
siastic pilgrims  of  art,  who  have  roamed  thither  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.     Eai'b  lias  his  tale  of  self-deniel, 
aod  bis  vision  of  fame.    At  the  shrines  of  Art  they  kneel 
together.     Year  by  year  they  collect,  in  the  shape  of 
sketches  and  copies,  the  cherished  memorials  of  their 
visit.    A  few  linger  on,  'till  habit  makes  the  country 
almost  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  they  establish 
themselves  in  Florence  or  Rome.     Those  whom  neces- 
sity obliges  to  depart,  tear  themselves,  full  of  tearful 
regret,  from  the  genial  clime.     Many  who  come  to  labor, 
eonieat  themselves  with  admiiing,  and  glide  into  dreamy 
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habits  irom  which'  want,  alone,  can  rnnse  them.  Others 
become  tbe  most  devoted  students,  and  toil  with  unre- 
mitting eoerigy.  A  French  lady,  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bon interest,  hss  long  dwelt  in  Italy,  intent  upmi  a  moao- 
ment  to  Charies  X.  Her  talents  for  sculpture  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  her  enthosiiism  for  royalty,  extreme. 
Her  hair  is  cut  short  like  that  of  a  man,  and  she  wears 
a  dark  robe,  similar  to  that  with  which  PiMtia  appears 
on  the  stage.  Instances  of  a  like  self-devotion  to  a 
favorite  project  in  art,  are  very  common  among  those 
who  are  voluntary  exiles  in  that  iisir  land. 

Though  the  mere  tyros  in  the  field  of  letters  and  of 
art,  those  who  pursue  these  liberal  aims  without  either 
the  genius  that  hallows,  or  tbe  disinterestedness  that 
redeems  them,  are  not  worthy  of  encouragement— let 
respect  await  the  artist  whose  life  aod  conversation  multi* 
ply  the  best  fruits  of  his  profession — whose  precept  and 
example  are  effective,  although  nature  may  have  en- 
dowed him  with  but  a  limited  practical  skill.     There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  a  mere  pretender  and  one 
whose  ability  is  actual  but  confined.     A  man  with  the 
soul  of  an  artist,  is  a  valuable  member  of  society,  altboi^ 
his  eye,  for  color,  may  be  imperfect,  or  his  drawing  occa- 
sionally careless.     There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  touching 
spectacle,  than  is  'presented  by  a  human  being  whose 
emotions  are  vivid,  but  whose  expression  is  fettered ;  in 
whose  mind  is  the  conception  which  his  hand  struggles 
in  vain  to  embody,  or  his  lips  to  utter.     It  ii  a  contest 
between  matter  and  spirit,  which  angels  might  pity.    It 
is  this  very  struggle,  on  a  broad  scale,  which  it  is  the 
great  purpose  of  all  art  and  all  literature  to  relieve. 
"  It  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out,"  said  Sheridan,  after 
his  first  fiiilure  as  an  orator.     And  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  brought  it  out.     If  we  could  analyze  the  pleap 
sure  derived  from  the  poet  and  painter,  I  suppose  it 
would  partake  much  of  tbe  character  of  relief,    A  great 
tragedy  unburdens  tbe  heart     In  fancy  we  pour  forth 
the  love,  and  partake  of  the  sacrifice.    And  so  art  grati- 
fies the  imagination   by  reflecting  its  pictures.     The 
lovely  landscape,  the  faithful  portrait,  ihe  grand  histori- 
cal composition,  repeat,  with  more  or  less  auihentkity, 
the  story  that  fancy  and  memory  have  long  held  within  a 
less  defined  shape.     The  rude  figures  on  the  old  tapes- 
try—the miniature  illustrations  of  ancient  missals— the 
srabesques  that  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra, 
are  so  many  eariy  efforts  to  the  same  end.     Tbe  inven- 
tive designer,  the  gifted  sculptor,  the  exquisite  vocalist, 
are  ministers  of  humanity,  ordained  by  Heaven.     The 
very  attempt  to  fulfil  such  high  service,  so  it  be  made  in 
all  truthfulness,  is  worthy  of  honor.     And  where  it  is 
even  partially  fulfilled,  there  is  occasion  for  gratitude. 
Hence  I  cannot  but  regard  the  worthy  members  of  such 
professions  with  peculiar  interest.     They  have  stepped 
aside  from  the  common  thoroughfare,  to  cultivate  the 
flowers  by  the  wayside.     They  have  left  the  great  loom 
of  common  industry,  to  weave  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of."    Their  oflice  is  to  keep  alive  in  human  hearts, 
a  sense  of  the  grand  in  combination,  the  symmetrical  in 
form,  the  beautiful  in  color,  the  touching  in  sound,  the 
interesting  in  aspect  of  all  outward  things.     They  illus- 
trate even  to  the  senses,  that  truth  which  is  so  often  for- 
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§^otu*n — that  man  dofvs  not  live  by  bread  alone.    As  tbe 
•unlij^ht  18  irnrKeounIy  reflected  by.  the  clouds,  they  dot 
even  the  tearful  gloom  o(  mortal  destiny  with  the  warm 
hnes  of  beauty.     Artists  instruct  and  refine  the  senses. 
With  imnces  of  srace— with  smiles  of  tenderness— 'with 
figures   of   noble   proportions— with  tones   of  celestial 
melody,  they  teach  the  cait^less  heart  to  distinguish  and 
rejoice  in  tbe  riclie^t  attractions  of  the  world.    He  who  has 
pondered  over  the  land^tcapes  of  Salvator,  will  thence  forth 
pierce  the  tangled  wiK)dlnnds  with  a  keener  glance,  and 
mark  a  ship's  hulk  ap«>n  the  stocks  with  unwonted  int*v 
•  rest.     John  of  Boloirna's  Mercury,  will  reveal  to  him  the 
poetry  of  motion,  and  the  Niolie  or  the  statue  of  Lorenzo, 
in  the   Medici  Chapel,  make  him  aware  bow  greatly 
mere  attitude  can  express  the  eloquence  of  grief.     The 
vocaiism  of  a  prima  donna,  will  unveil  the  poetical 
labyrinths  of  sound.     Claude  will  make  him  sensible  of, 
masses  of  irolden  baxe  before  unobserved,  long  scintilla- 
tions of  sunlieht,  and  a  gleaming  arross  tbe  western  sky. 
The  neck  and  hair  of  woman  will  be  better  appreciated 
after  studying  Guido;  and  the  characteri.<tic  in  physiog- 
nomy become  more  striking  from  familiarity  with   the 
portraits  of  Vandyke.     Hogarth,  in  the  humble  walk  be 
adopted,  not  only  successfully  satirized  the  vices  and 
follies  of  London,  but  gave  tbe  common  people  no  small 
insight  into  the  humorous  scenes  ^f  their  sphere,  and 
Gainsborough  attracted  attention  to  many  a  feature  of 
rustic  beauty.      Pasta,  Catalani  and   Malibran,   have 
opened  a  new  world  in  music,  to  countless  souls,  and 
Mrs.  Wood  has  produced  an  era  in  the  musical  taste  of 
our  land.     The  artist  thus  instructs  our  vision  and  hear^ 
tng.     But  his  teachings  etui  not  here.     From  his  por- 
traitures of  martyrdoms,  of  the  heroic  in  human  history, 
of  the  beautiful  iu  human  destiny,  whether  pencilled  or 
•ung,  he  breathes  into  the  soul  new  self-respect,  and 
moral  refinement.     We  look  at  the  Magdalene  prostrate 
upon  the  earth,  pressing  back  the  luxuriant  hair  from 
ber  lovely  temples,  her  melancholy  eyes  bent  downward, 
and  the  lesson  of  re|>entaoce,  the  blessedness  of '  loving 
much,'  sinks  at  once  into  the  heart.     We  muse  upon 
Raphael's  Holy  Family,  and  realize  anew  the  sanctity  of 
Diaternal  love.     We  commune  with  tbe  long,  silent  line 
of  portraits — the  gifted  and  the  powerful  of  the  earth, 
and  read,  at  a  glance,  the  most  stirring  chronicles  of  war 
and  genius,  of  etTori  aud  suflferiog,  of  glury  and  death. 
We  drink  in  the  tender  harmony  of  Bellini,  and  tbe 
fountains  of  sentiment  are  renewed. 

The  golden  age  of  Art  and  Anists,  the  splendid  era 
that  dawned  early  in  tbe  tifteenth  century  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  epinudes  in  human  history.  The  magnifi- 
cent s<'.ale  of  princely  patronage,  the  brilliant  succession 
of  unsurpassKd  pruduciiuus,  aud  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  artists  that  signalize  ibat  epoch,  place  it  in  the  very 
sunlight  of  poeirj^.  There  is  something  in  the  long  lives 
of  thoHi  i'lniueiit  men  toiling  to  illustrate  the  annals  of 
failh,  pursuing  the  beautiful,  under  the  banner  of  religion, 
thai  givt*s  an  air  of  primeval  bnp|iiness  to  human  toil, 
and  robs  the  original  curse  of*  iis  bitterness.  The  lives 
of  the  old  niaAifrit  paruke  of  the  ideal  character  of  tlH'ir 
creations.  Scarcely  one  of  their  biographies  is  devoid  ol 
adventurous  interest  or  pathetic  incident.     Can  we  not 


I  discover  in  the  tone  of  their  works,  somewhat  of  their 
experience  and  character?  As  the  poet's  effusions  aie 
often  unintentionally  tinged  with  his  moral  peculiarities, 
is  there  not  a  certain  identity  of  spirit  between  tbe  old 
artists  and  their  works  7  Leonardo  supped  with  peasants 
and  related  humorous  stories  to  make  them  laugh,  that 
he  might  study  the  expression  of  rustic  delight.  By 
writing,  conversation,  and  personal  instruction,  promoted 
that  most  important  revolution,  the  reconciliation  of 
nicety  of  finish  with  nobleness  of  design  and  unity  of 
color,  and  having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  school  of  art,  expired  in  tVie  embrace  of  a 
king.  The  thought  of  his  efforts  as  a  reformer,  and  the 
precursor  of  the  great  prophets  of  art,  impart  a  grateful 
sentiment  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  who  dwells  upoa 
his  Nun  in  the  Pitti-palace,  the  Herpdius  of  the  Tribune, 
and  the  Last  Supper  at  Mi  Ian.  In  the  variety  of  expres- 
Mon  displayed  in  the  various  heads  and  attitudes  of  this 
last  work,  we  recognize  the  effect  of  Leonardo's  studies 
from  nature.  It  is  singular  that  tbe  chief  monument  to 
bis  fame,  should  of  all  his  works,  have  met  with  the 
greatest  vicissitudes.  The  feet  were  cut  off  to  enlaige 
the  refectory,  upon  tbe  wall  of  which  it  is  painted,  and  a 
door  was  cut  through  some  of  the  finest  parts.  It  is  with 
a  melancholy  feeling  that  the  traveller  gazes  upon  iU 
dim  and  corroded  hues,  and  vaiAly  strives  to  trace  tbe 
clear  outlines  of  a  work  made  familiar  by  so  many  en- 
gravings. From  Leonardo's  precision  of  ideas,  and  the 
elegance  of  taste  that  marked  his  personal  habits  and  his 
attachment  to  principles  of  art,  something  even  of  the 
mathematician  is  recognized  in  his  works.  It  might  be 
argued  from  his  pictures,  that  he  was  no  sloven  and  was 
fond  of  rules. 

Titian's  long  career  of  triumph  and  prosperity,  was 
cheerful  and  rich  as  the  hues  of  his  canvass,  dream-lika 
as  his  own  Venice ;  his  fair  and  bright-haired  mistress, 
bis  honors  and  wealth,  contrasting  strangely  with  a  death 
amid  pestilence  and  desertion,  conse  over  the  memoiy 
like  a  vivid  picture.  In  infancy,  Titian  colored  a  print 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  juice  of  flowers,  in  a  masterly 
manner.  In  early  jouth  he  deserted  his  teachers  for  the 
higher  school  nature  opened  to  him.  The  pasters 
uncovered  to  bis  portrait  of  Paul  HI.,  as  it  rested  on  a 
terrace  at  Rome, deeming  it  alive ;  and  when  Charlea  V. 
of  Spain  sat  to  him  for  the  last  portrait,  he  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  made  immortal  1" 
These  exuberant  tokens  of  contemporary  appreciationa— 
these,  and  countless  other  indications  of  a  life  of  auccesa 
and  enjoyment,  are  echoed  in  the  fleshy  tints  of  his 
Venus,  and  laugh  out  in  tbe  bright  faces  of  Flora  and  La 
Bella. 

And  Correggio's  sad  story !  His  lowly  toil  as  a  potter, 
the  electric  joy  with  which  the  conviction  came  home  to 
him,  that  he,  too,  was  a  painter; — his  lonely  atniggla 
with  obscure  poverty ; — his  almost  utter  want  of  appre- 
ciation and  sympathy ;— the  limits  of  a  narrow  lot  prea- 
sing  upon  so  fine  a  soul,  and  then  bis  rare  achievements 
aud  bitter  death,— >wum  down  by  the  weight  of  very  lucre 
his  genius  had  gained, — can  fancy,  in  ber  wide  range  de- 
pict a  more  affecting  picture  of  tbe  "  highest  in  naaa*t 
heart  struggling  vainly  against  the  loweat  in  man's  daa 
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tiny  t"  His  Ma?da1f»ne.  bowwl  down,  yet  •erene,  snd,  y«»t 
hnatiful,  mnful  yet  forriven,  U  an  embiem  at  kively  as  it  is 
true,  of  th«  gipninn  and  fatn  of  Corre^i^io.  Salvator  Row 
ha«  written  the  hUtory  of  hit  own  life  in  those  wild  iand- 


acap^t  be  loved  to  wpII.     One  mi^ht  have  inferrpd  hit;  mutic  and  if  not  addicted  to  g^neralliteraturp,  ardently  at- 


and  trathfulnett  of  character.  There  it  a  repote 
About  them  at  of  men  who  commune  with  tomething^ 
Auporior,  and  for  whom  the  frivolunt  idolt  of  the  multirude 
have  no  •ttractioo.     I  iiave  fomid  them  utually  fbnd  of 


Neapolitan  ori^n.  There  it  thot  in  hit  pictures  that 
breathes  of  a  soathem  fancy.  We  there  feel  not  the 
chastened  tone  of  a  Tuscan  mind,  not  tho  religious  tofem- 
Biiyofa  Roman,  hot  rather  the  half-ravage  geniut  of  that 
tinjrular  region,  where  the  lazzaruni  sleep  oq  the  ttranJ 
and  the  fisher  men  grow  twarthy  beneath  the  wann<f!it 
tky  of  Italy.  The  wanderer,  the  lover  of  matquerade,  he 
who  mingled  in  the  revolt  of  Mastaniello,  and  roamed 
amid  the  (plootnygrandeur  of  the  mountaint,  tpeakt  to  us 
from  the  caoTast  of  Sulvator. 

Delicacy  and  afibction,  tai«te  and  tentiment,  characte- 
rixe  Raphaert  paintingt.  There  it  in  them  that  refine* 
ment  of  tone,  born  only  of  delicate  natures,  such  at  tbir 
rade  worid  jars  into  the  insanity  of  an  Ophelia,  or  bows 
to  the  early  tomb  of  a  Kirk  White. 

Michael  Anj^elo  has  traced  the  inflexibility  of  hit  toul 
IB  the  bust  of  Brutut,  hii  self^potsetsed  virtue  in  the  calm 
grandeur  of  hit  muscular  figures.  One  dreams  over  them 
of  stem  integrity  and  noble  self-dcpendence. 

It  it  common  to  talk  of  the  genius  of  artists  as  partak- 
ing of  the  '*  fine  frenzy*'  auributed  to  that  of  the  poet. 
The  intense  excitement  which  accompanies  the  process 
of  conoopnon,  it,  however,  comparatively  rare,  with  the 
votaries  of  art.  They  have  this  advantage  over  the  great 
thinker  and  the  earnest  bard — that,  much  of  their  labor  is 
nechanical,  and  calls  rather  fur  the  exercise  of  taste  than 
mental  effort.  There  is,  indeed,  a  period  in  every  work 
when  imagination  is  greatly  excited  and  the  whole  mind 
fervidly  active,  bat  the  painter  and  sculptor  have  many 
intervals  of  repose,  when  physical  dexterity  and  imitative 
skill  aie  alone  re«|uisiie.  And  when  the  hand  of  the 
artist  bat  acquired  that  habitual  power  which  maket  it 
ever  obedient  to  the  will,  when  he  it  perfectly  matter  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  his  art,  and  is  confident  of  reali- 
xir^,  to  a  ^reat  degree,  his  every  conception,  a  delightful 
serenity  takes  possession  of  his  soul.  Calm  trust  in  his  own 
resources,  and  the  daily  happiness  of  watching  the  growth 
of  bis  work,  induce  a  placid  and  hopeful  mood.  And  when 
bis  aim  isexalted  and  his  success  progressive,  there  are  few 
happier  men.  They  have  an  object,  the  interest  of  which 
frnuliarity  cannot  lesson  nor  time  dissipate.  They  follow 
an  occupation  delightful  and  serene.  The  atmosphere  of 
their  vocation  is  above  the  *'  smuke  and  stir  of  this  dim 
spot  that  men  call  earth."  The  graceful,  the  vivid,  and 
the  delicate  elemenu  of  their  art,  refine  their  sensibilities 
and  elevate  their  views.  Nature  and  life  minister  to 
them  more  richly  than  to  those  who  only  '*  poke  about  for 
pence."  Hence,  mcthinks,  the  masters  of  the  art  have 
generally  been  remarkable  fur  longevity.  Their  tranquil 
oocDpation,  the  happy  exercise  of  their  faculties  was 
favorable  to  life. 

It  bat  been  said  of  Michael  Angelo't  pupilt,  that  they 
were  '*  nursed  in  the  lap  of  grandeur."  And  it  may  be 
laid  of  all  true  artisu,  they  are  buoyed  up  by  that  spirit 
of  beauty  that  it  to  essential  to  true  happiness.  I  have 
•fw  ibaod  in  ^eouine  Oftists,  a  remarkoblt  simplicity 


tarhed  to  a  particular  poet.  They  read  so  constantly  the 
lKX»k  of  nature,  that  written  hire  is  not  so  requi!*ite  for 
hem.  The  human  face,  the  waving  bough,  the  flower 
and  the  cloud ;— the  fantastic  play  of  the  smouldering 
embers,  moonlight  on  a  cornice,  and  the  vast  imagery  of 
dreams,  are  full  of  teachings  for  them. 

There  is  a  definilene$$  in  the  art  of  srn!ptnee,  that 
renders  its  language  more  direct  and  immediate  than 
that  of  painting.  Masses  of  stone  were  revered  as  idols, 
in  remote  antiquity :  and  men  soon  learned  to  hew  them 
into  rude  figures.  When  architecture,  the  elder  sister  of 
sculpture,  had  given  birth  to  temples  of  religion,  the 
statues  of  deities  were  their  chief  ornaments.  Images  of 
domesdc  gods  existed  at  early  at  the  twenry-thtrd  century 
before  the  Chrittian  era.  The  eariy  Indian  and  Hindoo 
idolt,  at  well  at  the  gloomy  tculptnre  of  the  Egyptians, 
evidence  how  naturally  the  art  tprung  from  the  human 
mind,  even  before  a  refined  taste  had  developed  itt  real 
dignity.  Sculpture  wat  a'  great  element  of  Grecian 
culture.  In  the  oge  of  Pericles,  it  attained  perfection. 
In  the  tquare  and  the  temple,  on  the  hill-top  and  within 
the  private  dwelling,  the  beautiful  productiont  of  the 
chitel  met  tlie  eye.  They  addretted  every  tentiment  of 
devotion  and  patriotitm.  They  filled  the  toul  with  ideals 
of  tymmetry  and  grace,  and  the  tracet  of  their  tilent 
eloquence  were  written  in  the  noble  air,  the  harmonioua 
coatume  and  the  very  furmt  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
era  of  ideal  nmdelt  and  a  dattic  style  patted  away.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  art  revived  in  Italy,  and  there 
are  preterved  tome  of  the  noblest  opecimena  of  Grecittn 
genint,  at  well  at  thote  to  which  M.  Angelo  and  his 
countrymen  gave  birth.  The  Apollo  lookt  out  upon  the 
sky  of  Rome,  while  the  Venus  *'lovet  io  ttone"  and 
Niobe  bendt  over  her  clinging  babe  in  the  Florence  gal- 
lery. Shelley  used  to  tay,  that  lie  would  value  a  peatant't 
criticism  upon  sculpture,  as  much  as  that  of  the  most 
educated  man.  Form  it,  indeed,  more  oatily  judged 
than  color.  There  is  a  certain  vagueness  in  painting, 
while  sculpture  is  palpable,  bold  and  clear.  There  is  a 
severe  nubility  in  the  art;  its  influence  is  to  calm  and 
elevate  rather  than  excite.  The  Laocoon,  Niobe  and 
Allessandro  dolomso  are  indeed  expressions  of  passion; 
but  they  are  striking  exceptions.  Sculptnre  soothes  the 
impetuous  soul.  The  heads  of  the  honored  dead  wear  a 
solemn  dignity.  The  stainless  and  cold  mariile  breathes 
a  pure  repose,  stamped  with  the  calm  of  immortality 

In  walking  through  the  Vatican  by  torch-light,  we 
might  deem  ourselves,  without  much  exerei^  of  fancy, 
in  a  world  of  spiriu.  The  ull  white  figures  stretching 
forward  in  the  gl<nm,  the  snowy  faces,  upon  which  the 
flambeaux  glare,  the  winding  drapery  and  the  ouutretched 
arm,  strike  the  eye  in  that  artifit:ial  light,  with  a  startlinf 
look  of  life.  One  feels  like  an  intruder  into  some  hall  of 
death,  or  conclave  of  the  great  departed. 

A  good  bust  it  an  invaluable  memorial ;  it  pratervet 
the  features  and  exprottiea  without  their  tempoiaiy  hue 
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There  is  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  durability  and  ex- 
aotitude.  Though  the  most  common  offspring  of  sculp- 
torei  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  perfection*  Few  sculptors 
can  copy  nature  so  faitfaftilly  as  to  give  us  the  very 
lineaments  wholly  free  from  caricature  or  embellishment. 
Those  who  have  an  eye  for  the  detail  of  expression, 
often  fail'  in  general  effect.  To  copy  the  form  of  the  eye, 
the  texture  of  the  hair,  every  delicate  line  of  the  mouth, 
and  yet  preserve  throughout  an  air  of  veri-siroilitude  and 
that  unity  of  effect  which  always  exists  in  nature,  is  no 
ordinary  achievement.  The  requisite  talent  must  be  a 
native  endowment;  no  mechanical  dexterity  can  ever 
reach  it.  **  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'*  This 
sentiment  spontaneously  fills  the  heart  in  view  of  the 
great  producu  of  the  chisel.  We  contemplate  the  Niobe 
and  Apollo,  as  .millions  have  before  us,  with  a  growing 
delight  and  more  intense  admiration.  They  have  come 
down  to  us  from  departed  ages,  like  messengers  of  love; 
they  assure  us,  with  touching  eloquence,  that  human 
genius  and  affection,  the  aspirations  and  wants,  the  sor> 
row  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soul,  were  ever  the  same ; 
they  invoke  us  to  endure  bravely  and  to  cherish  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  as  our  best  heritage.  So  speak 
they  and  so  will  they  speak  to  unborn  generations.  In  the 
silent  poetry  of  their  expressive  forms  lives  a  perennial 
sentiment.  They  keep  perpetual  state,  and  give  the 
world  audience,  that  it  may  feel  the  eternity  of  genius, 
and  the  true  dignity  of  man.  It  is  delightful  to  believe 
that  sculpture  is  destined  to  ilonrish  among  us ;  it  is 
truly  the  art  of  a  young  republic.  Let  it  perpetuate  the 
features  of  our  patriots,  and  people  our  cities  with  images 
of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Worthy  votaries  of  the  art  are 
not  wanting  among  us:  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  they 
speak  of  Greenough  and  Powers ;  from  the  studios  of 
Rome  come  praises  of  Crawford,  and  beside  the  Ohio  is 
warmly  predicted  the  fame  of  Clevenger.  Lot  us  cherish 
such  followers  of  art  with  true  sympathy  and  generous 
patronage.  The  national  heart  shall  not  then  be  wholly 
corroded  by  gain,  and  a  few  places  will  be  kept  green  for 
repose  and  refreshment,  upon  the  great  highway  of 
American  life. 


Ori  ff  in  al. 
THE   DARK    ROLLING   EYE. 

A  SONG. 

Or  !  soft  as  the  first  gleam  of  twilight 
That  severs  the  portals  of  the  sky ; 
Is  the  languishing  glance  of  the  love-light 
Stealing  soft  from  thy  dark  rolling  eye. 

Oh,  mtU  as  the  beam  of  the  dew-tear, 
That  in  the  white  lily  doth  lie; 
As  it  glows  in  the  flash  of  the  tun  clear, 
Is  the  light  of  thy  dark  rolling  eye. 

Oh,  bright  as  the  gems  of  the  mountains 
That  in  splendor  with  each  other  vie, 
And  pure  as  the  rock  weeping-fountaios, 
Is  tha  light  of  thy  dark  roUing  eye! 


Oriffinal. 
THE   SOLITARY    HOUSE. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLIlfE  7.  ORKK. 

CHAPTER  X. 

*'This  shadowy  dei«rl,  unfrequentsd  wood. 
I  better  brook  than  flourishin|r  peopled  town.*' 

TWO  esNTLBMCit  or  vaaoNA. 

Ik  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  near  the 
borders  of  an  extensive  wood,  which  has,  for  centuries, 
been  diaforpsted,  and  many  miles  distant  from  any  other 
dwelling,  there  was,  formerly,  situated  a  large,  irre/rular 
building,  n«ed  as  a  farm-house.  The  interior,  with  the 
exception  of  one  suite  of  rooms,  wa«  plainly  furnished,  the 
huge  timbers  and  cross-beams,  which  imparted  firmness 
and  durability  to  the  structure,  being  unconcealed  by 
tapestr}',  and  rou^h  as  when  left  by  the  hewer's  axe, 
save  that  a  smoky  varnish  had  been  laid  silently  on  by 
the  hand  of  Time.  The  apartments  which  formed  an 
exception  to  the  others,  had,  many  years  before  the  data 
of  our  story,  been  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  almost  princely 
magnificence,  by  the  Earl  of  Roswell,  who  owned  the 
estate.  At  the  EarVs  decease,  the  son,  to  whom  hit 
title  and  possessions  descended,  leased  the  domain  near 
the  forest,  to  a  young  man  named  Land  son,  who  had 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  preceding  tenant,  and 
every  thing  within  and  around  the  dwelling,  bore  testi* 
mony  to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  farmer  and  his 
wife.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Earl,  as  it  had  been  of 
his  father,  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  at  the  farm- 
house, and  the  present  season  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
only  daugjiter,  the  Lady  Edith.  Before  having  had 
time,  after  his  arrival,  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  hit 
journey,  he  received  information  that  important  business 
demanded  his  presence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  and  the  companionship  of  their  daughter,  Bertha, 
who  had,  through  his  means,  received  an  education 
superior  to  her  station,  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  from 
which  he  did  not  expect  to  return  until  the  expiration 
of  several  weeks.  It  was  the  Lady  Edith's  first  visit  to 
the  farm-house,  and  with  that  love  fur  novelty,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  common  to  all,  she  was  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  being  at  liberty  to  ride  or  ramble  in  the 
woods  with  Bertha,  and  no  other  attendant  than  Den- 
nis, an  old  servitor,  who,  through  the  infirmities  of  age, 
was  constrained  to  tarry  behind,  nor  attempt  to  tax  his 
old  limbs  with  performing  a  second  journey  before  enjoy- 
ing an  interval  of  repose. 

The  mansion  stood  so  near  the  skirts  of  the  forest, 
that  at  the  approach  of  nightfall  the  trees  threw  their 
lengthened  shadows  across  the  path  that  led  to  the  door, 
and  the  music  of  the  wind  among  their  branches  had  so 
long  soothed  the  slumbers  of  the  household,  that  it  was 
sweet  to  them  as  the  mother's  murmured  song  to  her 
infant's  ear.  To  a  person  imaginative  like  Lady  Edith, 
and  withal  a  little  given  to  superstition,  which  had  been 
awakened  into  life,  and  cherished  by  the  stories  of  her 
old  nurse,  there  was  something  in  tlie  perfect  seclusion 
of  her  present  abode,  indescribably  fascinating ;  and  sho 
loved,  on  a  moonlight   eTening,  to  watch   from  bar 
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window  the  dim  opening*  of  the  forest^  and  to  fancy,  as 
she  beheld  the  trees  swayed  to  end  fni  by  the  wind,  that 
thfj  were  the  spirits  of  the  nij^ht  stationed  to  i^ard  the 
sylvan  haanu.  It  was  then,  that  takings  her  lute,  she 
would  strive  to  touch  its  strinirs  so  that  their  munr 
woold  chime  in  with  the  wild  and  fitful  melody  of  the 
breeie  as  it  swept  thmajrh  some  dark  and  narrow  vi»tH, 
or  liasered  with  a  sofr,  sweet  whisper,  amid  the  bt^av^ 
folia^  of  the  ancient  oaks.  One  evening,  when  she  had 
sat  later  than  UMiali  she  imagined  that  »he  heard  minf^- 
linf  with  a  rich  and  inspiring  bunftt  of  harmony  which 
her  band  had  just  elicited  from  thesirings  of  her  lute, 
one  of  ib4Me  shnll  and  prolonged  wbintles,  with  which 
she  had  heard  it  said,  the  robber  chief  calU  together  hi^* 
band.  She  leaned  forward  wiih  almost  breathless  atten- 
tion CO  agaJB  catch  a  sound  which  had  revived  all  the 
«rild  lalea  she  bad  beard  of  those  lawless  men,  who  had 
their  haunt*  in  the  green  wood,  and  who  sallied  forth  at 
Bight  to  waylay,  rob,  and  perhaps  murder  the  belated 
traveller.  A  deeper  terror  seized  ber  mind,  when  she 
beheld  a  figure  which  bore  too  palpable  a  resemblance 
te  the  hansan  form,  for  a  person  the  most  credulous  to 
be  deceived,  croas  several  times  in  front  of  one  of  the 
long,  dim  ats)ea  of  the  forest.  Suddenly  it  emerged  from 
the  heavy  shadow  of  the  wood,  and  stood  revealed  in 
the  dear  meonlight.  A  nervous  start  caused  some  of 
the  drapery  of  ber  dress  to  jar  the  strings  of  her  late, 
and  tfaoogh  the  aoands  produced  were  dull  and. stifled, 
they  were  evideetly  heard  by  the  intruder,  who  looked 
up  to  the  lattice  for  a  minute,  then  suddenly  turned,  and 
planged  into  the  forest.  The  next  morning  she  com- 
municated what  she  had  seen  to  Dame  Landson,  at  the 
same  time  expreasiag  her  fears  thai  the  forest  was  infes- 
ted with  banditti. 

"  f<io,  ray  lady«  that  cannot  be,"  replied  the  dame. 
"I  have  lived  here  ever  since  I  yiras  born,  and  in  all  that 
tin»  there  has  never  been  a  roblier  seen  or  heard  of. 
No,  it  was  no  living  person  that  you  saw.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  spectre  knight,  and  a  heavy  sorrow,  or  a  great 
joy  will  spe<%lily  come  to  some  member  of  the  noble 
boose  of  RoswelL  Thrice  has  he  been  seen  by  some 
perwn  in  the  farm-house  before  now ;  once,  before  the 
death  of  the  Earl,  your  grandfather,  once,  before  the 
marriage  of  your  father  with  the  sweet  Saxon  lady,  your 
mother,  whose  long  hair,  when  she  used  to  loose  it  to 
the  summer  wind,  floated  round  her  like  a  golden  cloud, 
just  as  I  have  seen  yours  sometimes^and  once,  Ju^t 
before  she  died.     Was  not  the  figure  you  saw  very  tall  ?" 

"It  was,"  replied  Edith,  involuntarily  sohduing  her 
Toiee  to  the  same  reverential  tone,  of  Dame  Landson's. 

^'And  did  it  not  wear  a  cap  with  heavy  plumes,  that 
drooped  down  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  if  they  were 
broken  7" 

"  Yes." 

''And  when  it  came  out  into  the  moonlight,  did  you 
not  see  something  sparkle  on  its  breast  f " 

"  I  did." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  dame  solemnly,  "  you  have 
sorely  seen  the  spectre  knight.  I  would  tell  you  bis 
story,  but  i  most  be  stirring  about  my  household  affairs, 
bt  though  Mima  is  a  good  gid,  iha  must  haye  somebody 


to  direct  her.  When  you  take  your  morning  walk.  Ber- 
tha shall  go  with  you,  and  tell  you  oil  about  it  as  you  sit 
to  rest  in  some^nug  nook  of  the  forevt..  It  wiU  sound 
better  than  if  tho  sun  were  glaring  upon  yon  without 
a  leaf  or  a  bough  to  screen  you." 

Bertha,  a  light-hearted,  laughter-loving  damsel,  who, 
from  early  cHildhood,  had  almoul  lived  in  her  favorite 
greenwood  haunts,  whatever  might  be  her  dread  of 
beholdins^lhe  spectre  knight  by  moonlight,  hnd  no  fear  of 
meeting  him  in  the  "deep  soHtudf>s  and  awful  shades" 
of  the  forest  by  day.  The  Lody  Edith's  fears,  too,  as 
the  sun  with  unclouded  benmf  looked  down  upon  the 
fresh  landitcnpe,  melted  away  like  the  mist  that  broorted 
over  the  dUtant  mountains,  and  at  an  hour  even  earlier 
than  usual,  she  and  Benha  were  wandering  through  the 
long,  sweeping  ai.*le8  of  the  wood,  plucking  the  wild^ 
flowers  that  peeped  out  from  among  the  grass  and  the 
tofts  of  moss,  inlVnipersed  with  the  gnnrlecl  roots  of  the 
ancient  oaks;  while  many  a  rich  and  merry  laugh,  such 
as  can  only  gush  from  happy  and  innocent  hearts,  min- 
gled with  the  clear  carol  of  the  birds  that  greeted  them 
from  every  bough. 

**  Here,"  said  Edith,  **  is  one  of  our  resting-places," 
stopping  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  rock,  at  whose  base 
swept  one  of  the  broadest  of  tho  forest  paths,  **  and  here 
we  win  sit  while  you  relate  the  story  of  the  spectre 
knight." 

The  balmy  breath  of  morning  scarcely  stirred  the 
heavy  masses  of  foliage  that  hung  over  the  rock,  and 
threw  everywhere  annmd  them  a  twilight  gloom,  save 
that  at  a  little  distance,  a  single  burst  of  unbroken  suit- 
light  brightened  the  waters  of  a  brook  that  gushed  from 
a  ledgy  part  of  the  rock .  W  bother  it  was  on  account  of  the 
*'  dim  religious,"  liglit  or  from  the  idea  of  what  she  was 
going  to  tell,  but  she  felt  certain  that  she  never  saw  the 
conntenance  of  her  young  friend  assume  so  grave  and 
solemn  a  caste,  as  when  she  seated  herself  at  her  feet  to 
obey  her  request. 

CHAPTXR  II. 

"What  beckoning  ghost  along  the  moonliirht  sharle. 
Invites  my  iitepa,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  }"— Pdpc. 

"Sir  Ryan,"  said  Bertha;  in  a  subdued  voice,  "de- 
rived his  lineage  from  a  noble  Saxon  family,  whose 
extensive  domains  were  wrested  from  it  by  the  haughty 
Normans.  Though  poor,  he  ventured  to  look  with  eyes 
of  love  on  a  proud  and  beautiful  lady,  the  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  'of  a  rich,  Norman  Eari.  They,  at 
first,  met  by  accident,  at  a  time  when  she  accompa- 
nied her  father,  the  Earl  of  Newberry,  to  a  castle  of  his, 
situated  about  four  leagues  from  the  furm«bouse,  near 
the  opposite  side  of  the  forest.  Sir  Ryan  was  comely 
in  person,  and  courteous  in  manners,  and  though  Lady 
Eleanor,  at  first,  pretended  to  scorn  his  suit,  she  after> 
wards  relented,  and  used  often  to  meet  him  in  a  glade  of 
the  forest.  Multifudes,  at  this  time,  were  flocking  to 
the  standard  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  was  going  shortly  to 
embark  for  the  Holy  Land.  'Join  in  the  crusai!® 
against  the  Infidels,'  said  she,  '  and  when  you  return, 
my  hand  shall  be  yours.'  Sir  Ryan,  who  was  brave,  and 
thirsted  for  milimry  renown,  was  ready  te  obey  her. 
The  last  time  they  met  before  his  departure,  waa  ia 
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tbetr  favorite  i^lade.  When  they  parted,  Lady  Eleanor 
gave  him  a  diamond  cro»9  of  ^reat  vahie,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  always  wear  it  when  he  went  forth  to 
battle.  In  return,  he  gave  her  a  ring,  ornamented  with 
a  sapphire  heart.  Stories  of  the  marvellous  exploits 
performed  by  a  young  knight,  who  always  appeared  in 
battle  with  a  cross  on  his  breast  so  intensely  bright,  that 
it  seemed  to  glow  with  living  fii'e,  often  found  their  woy 
to  his  native  inle.  At  their  relation,  the  color  wan 
observed  to  deepen  on  the  cheeks  of  the  Lady  Eleanor, 
and  her  fine  dark  eyes  to  look  brighter  and  more  anima- 
ted. At  length  tidings  came  that  the  crusade  was  fin- 
ished, and  that  the  survivors  were  on  their  way  home. 
It  was  then  that  the  Lady  Eleanor  used  fur  hours  to 
watch  for  Sir  Ryan*s  return,  from  the  window  of  her 
turret  chamber  in  the  castle,  where  she  had  spent  moat 
of  ber  time  since  his  absence.  One  bright,  moonlight 
night,  though  the  household  had  been  long  at  rest,  she  ! 
continued  at  her  window,  sadly  musing  on  her  lover's 
long  delay,  when  suddenly  she  beheld»  some  person 
slowly  advanring  along  a  broad  opening  in  the  forest, 
nearly  opposite  her  window,  who,  in  a  few  moments, 
emerged  into  the  open  moonlight.  A  single  glance  told 
her  who  it  was.  His  beaver  was  up,  and  as  the  moon- 
beams fell  upon  his  features,  she  imagined  they  bad  a 
pale  and  ghastly  look.  Two  heavy  black  plumes  which 
he  wore  in  his  casque,  were  broken  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  droop  down  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  'sho  saw  the 
cross  which  she  gave  him,  glitter  on  bis  breast.  He 
looked  up  to  the  window,  and  made  a  sign  for  her  to  li 
descend.  She  obeyed,  and  opening  a  dour  near  the  place 
where  he  stood,  be  beckoned  ber  to  follow  him  down  the 
avenue  which  led  to  the  spot  where  they  last  met.  He 
moved  onward  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  that  she  vainly  endea- 
Tored  to  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  entered  the  glade 
hallowed  and  endeared  to  her  heart  by  a  thousand  sweet 
memorials.  He  stopped  at  the  spot  where  he  had  re- 
ceived  her  parting  pledge,  and  turned  towards  her. 
The  moon,  nearly  at  its  meridian,  poured  down  upon 
him  a  flood  of  light,  and  she  now  beheld  a  wound  in  his 
breast,  close  by  the  diamond  cross,  from  which  the  blood 
was  slowly  welling.  *Till  this  moment,  she  had  uttered 
neither  word  nor  sound,  but  now,  she  sprang  towards  liim 
with  a  piercing  shriek.  A  faintness  seized  her,  and  she 
fell  to  the  ground.  When  she  came  to  herself,  Sir  Ryan 
was  no  longer  there.  She  repeatedly  calk>d  upon  hit* 
name,  but  received  no  answer,  and  continued  to  wander 
through  the  forest  'till  morning.  She  had  scarcely  re- 
turned to  the  castle,  pale,  and  with  garments  wet  with 
dew,  when  a  horseman,  of  foreign  appearance,  arrived, 
and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  ber  presence.  He  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Rvan,  whom  he  had  seen 
fall  in  the  last  battle  which  the  Europeans  fought  with 
the  Saracens,  and  it  was  his  dying  request  that  he  would 
restore  to  Lady  Eleanor  the  diamond  cross.  From  that 
time,  a  change  came  over  her  mind  and  person,  and,  at 
tigies,  the  wildness  of  insanity  could  be  detected  in  the 
glance  of  her  dark  eyes.  She  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  leave  the  castle,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
turret  chamber,  always  watching,  every  moonlight  night, 
at  the  iMM  window  whence  she  imagined  she  once  be- 


held her  lover.  The  diamond  cross  and  the  sapphire 
ring  have  always  been  preserved  in  the  family,  and  are 
said  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  the  -  young  Earl  of 
Newberry,  who  generally  spends  several  weeks  every 
summer  at  the  castle." 

CHAPTER   III. 

"  Though  M>  exalted  she. 
And  Iro  lowly  be. 
Ten  her  such  different  notes  make  all  the  harinoay.** — CcwUf, 

Just  as  Bertha  had  concluded  her  narration,  they 
beheld  a  horseman  approaching,  who  rode  with  the  ease 
and  grace,  of  a  person  of  rank,  although  his  garb  was 
such  as  was  worn  by  a  common  serving*man. 

"  One  of  the  Earl  of  Newberry's  men,"  whispered 
Bertha,  as  the  path  brought  him  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  spot  where  they  were  seated. 

"  If  such  be  the  servant,  what  must  be  the  master  t" 
thought  Edith,  as  she  took  a  hasty  survey  of  a  form  and 
features  possessing  rare  disniry  and  beauty,  wfaich  would 
have  sorted  well  with  princely  rank.  As  be  pas!4ed  them, 
be  raised  his  coarse  cap,  ornamented  with  a  worsted  tas- 
si>I,  and  thus  displayed  a  brow  lofty  and  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  round  which  clustered  a  profusion  of  short 
curls,  perfectly  black.  Bertha  was  not  sparing  in  ber 
remarks  upon  the  beauty  of  his  jierson,  to  which  the 
Lady  Edith  made  but  little  reply,  though  bis  noble 
countenance  and  graceful  bearing,  as  well  as  the  white, 
ungloved  hand  with  which  he  raised  his  cap  from  his 
brow,  were  with  her  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  night  came,  sbe  again  took  her  station  at  the 
window,  not  without  some  visitings  of  superstitious  fear, 
as  she  recalled  the  story  of  the  spectre  knight.  She 
snffered  her  lute  to  rest  in  silenoe,  and  as  she  sat  watch- 
ing  the  shadows,  which  the  trees,  agitated  by  the  wind, 
threw  across  the  path  whence  she  had  seen  the  myste* 
rious  figure  emerge  the  preceding  night,  sbe  almost 
started  to  her  feet  as  the  same  shrill  whistle  that  sbe 
heard  before,  though  louder,  and  apparently  much  nearer 
struck  upon  her  ear.  Though,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  imaginative  persons,  she  loved  to  feed  her 
fancy  with  the  dim  and  vague  dreams  of  superstition, 
her  judgment  told  her  that  the  forest  must  be  peopled 
with  forms  more  substantial  than  those  of"  painted  air." 

Again  a  sharp  whistle  rang  through  the  forest,  and 
was,  at  intervals,  repeated,  though  each  time  it  grew 
fainter,  as  if  receding ;  hut  though  she  watched  'till  a 
late  hour,  neither  figure  of  "  air  invulnerable,"  or  made 
up  of  the  grosser  elements  belonging  to  animal  life,  made 
its  appearance. 

The  ensuing  day,  Lady  Edith,  thinking  that  Earl  New- 
berry's handsome  serving^man  might  again  choose  to  ride 
in  the  forest,  thought  proper  to  require  the  attendance  of 
Dennis,  when  sbe  and  Bertha  took  their  accustomed 
ramble.  In  opposition  to  the  earnest  desire  of  her 
young  companion,  she  declined  staying  to  rest  in  their 
favorite  retreat,  and  continued  to  wander  on  to  a  small 
opening  which  had  little  to  recommend  it,  Mve  its  cool- 
ness and  verdure.  They  had  scarcely  entered  it,  before 
they  lieheld,  at  a  short  distance,  partly  screened  by  the 
trees,  a  horse,  tied  to  the  limb  of  one  of  them,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  him  to  cnip  the  grass  and  herbage. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  noble  and  hcaatiful  animalt 
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vith  its  cniir«ie,  unnrntim^Dted  furnifure,  and  Bertha 
lortked  Bt  Ediib  with  a  imile  so  ini«cbievou9,  that  she 
turn«>d  away  to  hida  the  blushes  that  glowed  on  her 
cb«wks.  At  this  moment  a  rastlinf  was  heard  among 
the  himaches  of  the  trees,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  it  proceeded,  they  beheld  the  owner  of  the  horse, 
who,  ii^norant  of  their  presence,  had  been  about  to  enter 
the  glade,  but  who,  on  perceiving  them,  stopped  short, 
and  remained  where  he  was.  As  the  eye  of  Lady 
Edith  met  his,  he  bowed  very  gracefully,  thougrh  he  was 
endenily  considerably  embarrassed.  After  a  little  hesi> 
latioQ,  he  came  forwani,  apologized  for  his  unintentional 
iatniaion,  and  then  dtsengaginc^  his  steed  from  the  tree 
ID  which  it  had  been  secured,  vaulted  lightly  into  the 
saddle,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  ensuing^  day,  Lady  Edith  determined  to  avoid  the 
forest,  and  proposed  to  Bertlia  to  take  an  airing  on 
horsebacK. 

"Surely,"  said  Bertha,  as  she  saw  Edith  turn  her 
palfirey^s  bead  in  the  direction  of  the  high  road,  "  you 
do  not  intend  to  ride  in  that  dreary  place,  where  there 
is  hardly  a  tree  or  a  shrub  for  miles,  and  where  we  shall 
be  eontinaally  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  when  there 
ace  such  broad  and  beautiful  paths  in  the  greenwood, 
where  the  fall  of  every  foot  presses  fragrance  from  plant 
or  flower  to  scent  the  air." 

Lady  Edith,  who,  during  Bertha's  speecht  fek  her 
lesolotioii  meltiog  away  like  frost-work  beneath  the  sun- 
beams, Riade  some  half>inaudtble  reply  about  her  love 
of  novelty,  and  without  venturftg  a  single  look  at  the 
long,  sweeping  aisles  o{  the  forest,  with  their  canopies  of 
rich  foliage  still  gemmed  with  the  morning  dew,  amid 
which  ntight  be  seen  glancing  numberless  brilliant  birds, 
pouring  forth  their  clear,  wild  strains  of  melody,  she 
staited  for  the  road,  waving  her  hand  to  Dennis  to  fol- 
low.    Bmtha,  on  whose  pretty  red  lips  might  have  been 
detected  an  indpient  pout,  as  she  murmured  something 
abooc  the  capriciouaness  of  fine  ladies,  after  straining 
her  eyes  to  see  if  she  could  not  catch  a  gHmpse  of  the 
handsome  forest-rider,  who,  she  felt  sure  must  be  some- 
where near,  followed  at  rather  a  slow  pace,  in  the  same 
direction.     They  bad  proceeded  ^>out  a  mile,  when  they 
beheld  the  person  Lady  Edith  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  avoid,  slowly  advancing  along  a  lane,  which  led  from 
the  foresi  to  the  road.     Almost  at  the  same  instant  that 
Edith  perceived  bim,  a  small  terrier  leaped  over  the 
hedge,  alighting  exactly  in  front  of  her  palfrey,  which, 
taking  fright,  reared  and  plunged  in  such  a  manner,  that 
had  abe  not  been  an  excellent  horsewoman,  she  must 
*    have  been  thrown  to  the  ground;  the  old  and  feeble 
Dennis  being,  in  the  meantime,  so  completely  paralyzed 
with  fear,  that  be  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  rather 
than  to  render  asaistance.    The  npid  evolutions  of  the 
fear-stricken  antmal,  b^gan,  at  length,  to  make  her  con- 
fosed  and  giddy,  and  she  found  her  strength  was  failing 
her,  when  the  reina  were  grasped  with  a  vigorous  hand, 
and  a»  arm  encircling  her  waist,  prevented  her  from 
falling.    With  the  asaistance  of  Dennis,  who,  on  behokl- 
ing  the  efficient  aid  so  opportunely  rendered,  had  expe- 
rienced a  gre«t  access  of  courage,  she  was  speedily  lifted 
'  ftoB  the  aaddloy  nod  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.    Her 


faintness  soon  subsided,  and  when  she  looked  up,  she 
l)eheld  a  pair  of  dark,  lustrous  eyes  beaming  upon  her, 
which  spoke  a  langnnge  to  her  heart  which  she  could 
never  forget.     Subsequently,  though  mnny  and  severe 
were  the  stYii^gles  between  her  love  and  her  pride,  love 
ever  proved  victoriow,  and  before  another  week  had 
parsed,  she  had  pledged  her  troth  beneath  the  green- 
wood boughs,  to  young  Norman.     He,  however,  before 
ingeniously  told  her  that  he  was   entirely  dependant 
on   the  Earl  of  Newberry,  though,  if  he  proved  him- 
.«e1f  worthy,  he  had  hopes  of  being  advanced  to  a  station 
nf  greater  trust  than  the  one  he  then  held.     During  this 
time,  while  seated  at  her  window  at  night,  she  more 
than  once  imagined  that  she  saw  several  persons  moving 
stealthily  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  stopping  at  inter- 
vals, and  apparently  directing  their  attention  towards 
the  house.     She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Norman^ 
likewise,  that  she  had  frequently  heard  a  shrill  and  pro* 
longed  whistle  reverberate,  at  midnight,  through   the 
woods.     The  intelligence  made  him  appeor  grave  and 
thoughtful,  though,  in  order   to    qniet  lier  fear§,   he 
assured  her  there  could  be  no  cause  of  alarm.     As  for 
farmer  Landson^  he  said  that  he  and  his  femily  had 
lived  there  above  twenty  years,  without  molestation,  and 
his  confidence  in  their  safety  could  not  be  shaken;  while 
a  love  for  the  marvellous,  induced  his  wife  to  imagine 
that  all  the  fights  and  soimds  which  had  awakened  the 
fears  of  Lady  Edith,  were  supernatural.     The  fermer 
having  occasion,  therefore,  to  go  to  a  market  town, 
where  he  would  bo  obliged  to  remain  all  night,  felt  no 
hesitancy  in  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter,  with  their 
fair  guest,  with  no  other  protectors  than  his  son,  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  and  old  Dennis;  nor  could  Dame  Landson 
shake  his  resolution,  though  she  eloquently  expressed 
her  fears  that  the  spectre  knight  would  be  bold  enough 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  forest^ 
during  bis  absence. 

*«  And  what  if  he  should  t'*  said  the  farmer.  "  The 
ale  and  the  cheese  will  be  safe,  as  well  as  the  wine  and 
the  venison  reserved  for  the  Earl  itf  Roswell,  for  I  never 
heard  of  a  ghost  ever  eating  or  drinking." 

'*  That,  in  my  mind,"  replied  the  dame, "  would  make 
his  company  more  terrible.  It  would  be  awful  to  have 
a  figure  stalking  about  the  house  that  could  neither  eat 
or  drink  or  breathe." 

On  the  morning  of  the  farmer's  departure,  Lady 
Edith,  for  the  first  time,  attended  only  by  Dennis,  (Bei^ 
iha*s  presence  being  desired  by  her  mother,}  met  her 
lover  in  the  forest.  When  he  was  present,  she  forgot 
the  Eari  of  Newberry's  servitor,  and  thought  only  of  the 
just  and  elevated  sentiments,  which,  clothed  in  langnage 
possessing  a  vitality  and  6 re,  of  which,  before  her  meet- 
ing with  him,  she  had  formed  no  conception,  flowed 
from  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  of  mouths.  For- 
merly, the  morning  song  of  the  birds,  the  gushing  melody 
of  the  water,  or  the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  came  laden 
with  the  breath  of  fiua'ers  that  flushed  every  nook  arid 
hollow  of  the  greenwood,  seemed  sweet  as  the  notes  of 
the  nightingale  as  they  steal  to  the  heart  of  its  favorite 
rose.  Now  she  heard  them  not  as  she  listened  to  the 
deep,  rich  tones  of  Norman's  voice  while  dwelling  on 
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that  tfaome  of  all  othf>ni  the  dearest  and  most  abnorbine 
to  the  henrt,  which,  for  the  first  time,  confesses  its 
power.  Even  his  russet  garb  appeared  in^  belter  keep- 
ing with  the  sylvan  scene,  than  less  homely  apparel,  it 
being  worn  with  that  peculiar  and  indescribable  grace, 
unattainable  save  by  the  few,  who  seem  intuitively  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  communicating  the  charm  of  their 
own  elegance  to  whatever  they  may  choose  to  put  on. 
The  morning  hours  had  fleeted  away  like  the  radiant 
hues  that  gleam  on  the  wing  of  the  receding  bird,  with- 
out their  being  conscious  of  their  flight.  An  ei^ergetic 
bla^t  from  a  sea-shell,  which  answered  in  lieu  of  the 
modem  gong  or  bell,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  din- 
ner-hour, warned  Norman  that  It  was  time  to  dopart. 

*'  We  may  not  meet  again,'*  said  he,  '*  for  many 
weeks,  as  the  Earl  of  Newberry  will  set  out  to-morrow 
for  Scotland,  to  cause  some  repairs  to  be  made  on  an 
estate  which  has  recently  fallen  to  him. 

"  And  you  will  go,  too,"  said  Edith. 

**  Yes,  the  Earl  will  not  go  without  me. 

After  remaining  silent  and  thoughtful  a  few  moments, 
be  inquired  if  she  remembered  ever  faavir^  seen  the 
Earl  of  Newberry.     She  replied  that  she  did  not. 

"  I  have  heard,"  resumed  he,  with  much  embarrass- 
fnent,  "  that  he  either  has,  or  shortly  intends  to  make 
proposals  to  the  Earl  of  RosweU,  your  father,  for  your 
band.  If  be  should,  can  I  expect  that  the  humble  Nor* 
man  will  be  remembered  7" 

"  He  can  never  be  forgotten." 

**  Enough.  I  have  read  your  heart,  and  feel  assured 
that  neither  titles  or  wealth  can  have  power  to  make 
you  break  your  word.  Permit,"  added  be,  respectfully 
raising  her  band  to  her  lips,  "thus  much  before  we 
pan." 

It  was  not  until  many  hours  after  they  had  parted,  that 
Edith  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  what  her  lover  had 
said  respecting  the  Earl  of  Newberry.  She  had  often 
beard  her  father,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  mention  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  she 
knew  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than 
to  receive  him* as  a  son-in-law.  How  could  she  com- 
inand  courage  to  refuse  so  unexceptiimahle  an  offer,  and 
assign  as  a  reason,  that  she  had  bestowed  her  affections 
upon  one  of  the  Earl's  serving-men?  These  harrassing 
reflections  were  alnne  quieted  by  recalling  the  personal 
and  mental  endowments  of  her  lowly  suitor,  who,  a.n 
re!*pected  these,  was  peer  to  the  proudest  noble  in  the 
land. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

CoL     **  This  cannot  be  bat  a  f  rsst  courtisr.*' 
Shep»    "  tiu  gsrmeiitii  arn  rich,  but  hs  wsmrs  tbem  not  band- 
•oinely."— ^tnfer  Tales, 

Soon  after  dinner,  Abel  Landson,  who  had  been  depu- 
ted, by  h'xA  f'athfr,  joint  prutector  with  old  Dennis,  of  the 
females  of  the  household  during  hi«  absence,  expressed 
his  determinution  of  attending  a  fair  which  was  to  be 
held  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant  the  following 
day,  and  as  he  wished  to  be  in.  season,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  commence  bis  journey  immediately. 

"  Ah,  Abel,"  said  his  mother,  when  he  mentioned  his 
intention,  **  would  you  leave  me  and  your  sister,  and, 


above  all,  the  Lady  Edith,  to  be  earned  off  by  the  gboac 
while  your  father  is  gone  7" 

*'  If  he  has  a  mind  to  carry  you  off,  I  camwt  hiodar 
him. if  I  am  here,  for  I  have  no  akill  ia  dealing  wkh 
such  kind  of  gentry ;  so  go,  good  mother,  and  get  the 
silver  you  hav«  been  hoarding  so  long  to  buy  m  new  car- 
dinal, and  you  shall  have  the  fiiieet  piece  of  scaiiet  eloth 
there  is  at  the  fair." 

Dame  Landson  was  a  comely  matron,  not  without  her 
share  of  vanity,  and  thoughts  of  the  fine  appearenea  the 
would  make  in  her  new  cardinal,  when  she  and  ber  bo^ 
band,  as  he  had  long  promised  her,  should  go  to  London 
the  ensuing  autumn,  put  to  flight  all  her  fears  of  the 
spectre  knight,  and  producing  a  green  worsted  parse 
that  contained  the  precious  coin,  she  delivere^t  to  her 
son,  with  a  charge  for  him  to  have  bis  eyes  about  him, 
and  not  suffif*r  himself  to  be  cheated. 

Abel  had  been  gone  several  hours,  and  twilight  was 
fast  yielding  to  the  gloom  of  evening,  when  a  loud  rap 
was  heard  at  the  outer  door.     It  was  no  common  sound 
at  their  lonely  dwelling,  and  it  caused  Dame  Landson 
and  Mima,  who  were  alone  in  the  hall,  to  quake  with 
fear.     Before  they  could  summon  courage  to  rise  or 
speak,  the  door  opened,  and  a  middle-aged,  sturdy4ook* 
ing  man,  whose  appearance  denoted  him  to  be  a  pedlar, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  without  ceremony  depositing 
his  pack  on  a  bench,  seated  himself  beside  it.    Dame 
Landson,  with  a  bustling  alacrity  which  was  intended  to 
display  to  the  stranger  her  ready  hospitality,  but  which 
was,  in  ivality,  ^prompted  by  fear,  produced  the  lemaint 
of  a  venison  pastry,  and  a  joint  of  cold  meet,  ordering 
Mima  to  bring  a  flask  of  the  best  ale.     He  accepted  of 
the  dame's  pressing  invitation  to  partake  of  the  refresh* 
ment,  with  a  kind  of  sullen  courtesy,  in  the  meantime 
carelessly  surveying  the  hall  and  ihe  articles  of  homely 
furniture.     While  thus  engaged,  voices  were  heard  near 
the  outer  door,  and  directly  old  Dennis  ushered  in  e 
stranger,  whose  garments  of  rich  velvet,  and  cap  looped 
with  diamonds,  betokened  him  to  he  of  no  mean  rank.   He 
bowed  very  low,  but  rather  awkwardly,  to  Dame  Land- 
son,  who  returned  his  salutation  with  a  most  precise 
courtesy.     He  informed  her  that  it  had  been  his  inten* 
tion  to  reach  the  castle  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  New^ 
berry,  but  being  somewhat  belated,  and  finding  himself 
weary  with  his  day's  ride,  he  had  ventured  to  crave  bar 
hospitality.     She  expressed  in  the  most  polite  phrase 
that  she  was  able,  her  high  sense  of  the  honor  conferred 
by  his  presence,  after  which,  taking  Dennis  aside,  she 
consulted  him  as  lo  the  expediency  of  setting  before 
their  distingui-nhod  guest  a  few  bottles  of  the  wine  whicb 
the  Earl  of  Roswell  had  f(»rwarded  for  his  own  use^ 
during  his  anticipated  stay  at  the  furm*house. 

"  By  all  means."  replied  Dennis,  *•  fiir  he  told  me 
while  we  were  at  the  door,  that  he  had  seen  the  Eeri  at 
court  often  and  often." 

While  Dennis  was  gone  to  the  cellar  for  the  wine. 
Dame  Landson,  selecting  one  of  the  keys  from  the  kuneb 
that  garnished  her  girdle,  unlocked  a  large  closet,  in 
which  was  an  open  beaufat,  coniaining  a  portion  «yf  the 
Earl's  plate,  from  whif.h  she  chose  an  elegant  drieking^ 
cup,  and  several  superb  dishes.     With  the  assistaace  ef 
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Mima,  tlie  upper  end  of  the  mble  was  soon  furnished 
with  a  newly-baked  pastry,  and  several  delicacies  which 
liad  been  prepared  for  the  Earl  of  Roswell,  whose  re- 
tom  was  now  daily  expected.     Dame  Landson,  in  her 
hurry,  having  neglected  to  close  the  closet  door,  die 
cosily  plate,  gleaming  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  lamps, 
was  fully  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  podlar,  who,  since 
the  entrance  of  the  richly-dressed  stranger,  had  main- 
tained a  sullen  silence-     Cither  the  sight  of  that,  or  the 
strong  ale  of  which  he  had  freely  drank,  had  a  peculiarly  ; 
exhilarating  effect  upon  his  spirits,  and  as  he  finished ' 
the  flask,  a  glance  of  intelligence,  unperceived  by  those 
present,  was  interchanged  between  him  and  the  guest 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.     The  pedlar  now  rose, 
and  proceeded  to  spread  out  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
his  pack.     While  thus  engaged.  Lady  Edith  and  Bertha, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  any  person  beside 
the  family,  entered  the  hall.     The  stranger,  at  the  table, 
immediately  rose,  and  saluted  Lady  Edith,  with  what 
he  intended  to  be  a  very  courtly  air,  which,  unwittingly, 
he  carried  to  such  excess,  as  to  appear  superbly  ludi- 
crous. 

"  I  have  all  kinds  of  wares,**  said  the  pedlar,  "  to 
please  a  lady*s  fancy,''  and  he  immediately  commenced 
•electing  lorae  more  choice  articles  than  he  had  yet 
exhibited.  *'  Here  is  some  roechlin  lace,"  said  he  ad- 
dressing Lady  Edith,  *' exactly  the  same  pattern  the 
Qoeen  wore  the  last  time  she  rode  in  the  park,  and  here 
are  some  gloves,  sweet  as  if  they  had  been  buried  in  a 
bed  of  roses." 

As  be  went  on  exhibiting  and  praising  his  wares, 
Lady  Edith  observed  that  his  attention  was  frequently 


proved  himself  generous,  she  took  courage,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  welcome.  As  for  Lady  Edith,  she  had 
as  little  confidence  in  him  as  in  the  pedlar,  and  her  sus- 
picion of  both  was  confirmed.  When  she  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  she  beheld  a  man  looking  in  at  one  of 
the  windows,  who,  making  a  peculiar  sign,  was  answered 
by  the  gentleman  of  the  velvet  doublet,  by  one  similar. 
Her  terror,  now,  became  excessive,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  the  wainscot,  a  few  minutes,  for  support^ 
for  she  could  no  longer  doubt  but  the  persons  present 
belonged  to  a  gang  of  robbers,  who  had  disguised  them- 
selves in  order  to  introduce  themselves  quietly  into  the 
farm-house.  She  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
take,  whether  to  communicate  what  she  had  seen  and 
what  she  feared,  to  Dame  Landson  and  Bertha,  or  to 
forbear  alarming  them,  lest,  by  imprudently  abandoning 
all  self-control,  they  should  betray  their  suspicion  to  their 
unwelcome  guests.  She  finally  resolved  to  go  to  her  own 
room  and  take  a  few  minutes  for  consideration.  Placing 
the  light  in  an  adjoining  closet,  that  she  might  not  be 
seen  by«ny  person  without,  she  approached  the  window. 
There  was  no  moon,  bat  it  was  a  clear,  starlight  night, 
and  she  could  distinctly  perceive  several  persons  lurking 
at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  among  whom  she  imagined 
she  could  discover  one  with  the  costume  of  the  spectre 
knight.  To  escape  from  the  building  without  being  dis* 
covered,  would  be  impossible,  and  after  revolving  several 
plans  In  her  mind,  as  well  as  her  agitation  would  permit, 
she  concluded  it  would  be  better  for  all  to  assemble  in 
the  same  apartment,  and  to  secure  it  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able*  Just  as  she  had  come  to  this  conclu* 
sion,  Dame  Landson,  Bertha,  Mima  and  old   Dennis, 


directed  to  the  window  near  which  he  stood,  and  as  ho  ,j  burst  into  her  room.  The  good  dame  was  in  such  an 
bent  down  to  take  up  something  that  had  fallen  on  the  'i  agony  of  terror,  that  her  words  were  unintelligible,  hot 
floor,  she  perceived  that  in  addition  to  the  short  knife  ';  the  more  courageous  Bertha  informed  her  that  the  spec- 
wbich  he  wore  in  his  belt,  that  he  had  one  much  larger  J  tre  knight  had  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  beck* 
concealed  inside  his  doublet.  Her  alarm  was,  at  this  i  oned  her  to  follow  him,  Just  as  he  did  the  Lady  Eleanor 
moment,  much  increased,  by  seeing  a  man  pass .  the  i  a  hundred  years  before.  When  Lady  Edith  informed 
window,  yet  she  preserved  the  appearance  of  composure  I  them  of  what  she,  herself,  had  seen,  and  expressed  her 
while  she  purchased  some  rich  scarlet  satin  for  a  lining  >  fears  that  the  house  was  beset  with  banditti,  and  thai 
to  Dame  Landson's  expected  cardinal,  a  pair  of  gloves,  she  suspected  that  the  supposed  spectre  was  one  of  their 
awi  some  ribands  for  Bertha,  and  a  pair  of  Bugle  brace-  number,  Dame  Landson,  who  was  a  woman  of  remarka- 
lets,  for  Mima,  who  had  been  examining   them  with  !|  ble  courage  when  neither  ghost  or  goblin  was  concerned, 


longing  eyes.  The  stranger  at  table,  having  now  finish- 
ed his  meal,  rose  and  approached  the  group,  and  after 
esaminiag  the  mechlin  lace,  purchased  the  whole  piece, 
which  he  begged  Lady  Edith  to  accept*  She  declined, 
and  be  then  entreated  Dame  Landson  to  permit  him  to 


was  at  once  restored  to  herself,  and  assisted,  with  great 
!  coolness,  to  carry  Lady  £dith*s  plan  of  barricading  the 
!  door,  into  efiect.  They  first  waited,  however,  for  the 
!  return  of  Dennis,  who  had  stepped  into  an  adjoining 

apartment  to  arm  himself  with  an  old  sword,  which  he 


ptesent  it  to  her  and  her  daughter,  which,  although  she  ;  had  seen  hanging  against  the  wall.  He  had  just  re-en- 
made  many  excuses,'  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  refuse,  |  tered  the  room,  when  the  same  shrill  whistle  that  Lady 
when  she  thought  how  well  her  comely  face  would  look,  ':*  Edith  had  often  heard  before,  came  like  a  death- wam- 
•urrounded  by  a  frill  of  such  fine  and  fashionable  mate- 1  jng  note  to  their  ears.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  signal  to 
rial.  I  call  the  band  together,  for,  directly,  the  sound  of  foot- 

By  the  time  the  pedlar  had  restored  his  wares  to  his  ||  steps  was  heard,  together  with  many  voices,  drawing 
peck,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  he  announced  bis  determi-  ,|  nearer  and  nearer  the  house.  Sounds  soon  succeeded 
nation  of  remaining  all  night.     Although,  on  account  of  ;  that  told  that  tbey  had  entered. 

being  so  distant  from  any  other  dwelling,  common  hos-  \\  Some  time  elapsed,  and  as  the  intruders  appeared,  as 
pitality  forbade  Dame  Landson  to  offer  any  objection.  |'  yet,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  hall,  they  ventured  to 
When  she  looked  at  the  sinister  expression  of  his  for- •  i  unfasten  the  door  that  Dennis  might  reconnoitre  the 
bidding  featutes,  the  fears  which  she  felt  at  his  first  •  number  of  the  enemy.  After  an  absence  of  several 
entrance,  revived;  but  when  she  looked  at  her  other 'i  minutes,  he  returned,  with  the  information  that  eight 
gaest,  who,  sbe  doubted  not,  was  as  brave  as  he  had ''  most  ferocious-looking  fellows  wofe  gathered  round  tbe 
11 
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table,  among  whom  was  the  fine  gentleman,  the  pedlar, 
and  the  spectre  knight,  drinking  wine  as  freely  as  if  it 
had  been  so  mach  spring-water. 

"  Ah,"  said  Dame  Landson,  addressing  Lady  Edith, 
"  I  daro  say  they  have  found  the  wine  your  grandfather 
brought  with  him  the  first  time  he  ever  came  to  the  farm- 
house, after  your  father  was  married.  It  was,  he  said, 
very  cost]y,  and  he  never  thought  of  touching  a  drop  of  it 
except  on  some  rare  occasion.  He  little  thought  that  he 
was  saving  it  for  a  gang  of  thieves." 

The  effect  of  their  potations  was  soon  apparent. 
Bursts  of  boisterous  laughter,  intermingled  with  snatches 
of  bacchanal  songs,  reached  even  their  remote  apartment. 
As  the  sounds  appeared  to  remain  stationary,  they  again 
ventured  to  unfasten  the  door  and  partly  open  it, — ^much 
of  what  was  said,  could  now  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Nay,"  said  a  voice,  "  let  them  remain  where  they  be, 
'till  we  make  sure  of  such  things  as  will  be  useful  to  us, 
and  first  of  all  for  the  Earl's  plate." 

''But  what  if  they  should  make  their  escape?"  in- 
quired one  of  them.  "  You  know  that  the  Captain  sets 
a  higher  value  upon  the  lady,  than  upon  all  the  plate  in 
the  kingdom." 

"Ay,"  said  a  third  voice,  "Gradson  is  right.  We  will 
bring  the  lady  and  the  farmer's  daughter  to  the  hall, 
where  one  of  us  can  guard  them,  while  the  rest  collect 
the  valuables." 

This  proposition  was  assented  to,  and  several  of  them 
started  for  the  staircase  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  They 
hastily  reclosed  the  door  and  succeeded  in  bolting  and 
barricading  it,  before  the  rofiians  reacheH  it.  The  efforts 
of  the  latter  to  force  the  door  were  long  unavailing. 
They  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking  one  of  the  panels,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  they  would  have  had  free  ingress. 
Lady  Edith  threw  open  the  lattice  with  a  half* formed 
determination  to  jump  thence,  rather  than  to  fall  into 
their  hands,  when  the  quick  tramp  of  horses'  feet 
awakening  the  dull  echoes  of  the  greensward  came  to 
her  ear,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  a  horseman,  who  although 
indistinctly  revealed  in  the  starlight,  she  (elt  sure  was 
^orman,  issued  from  the  forest,  followed  by  three 
others.  They  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and 
the  command  "  follow  me,"  was  given  in  a  voice  that 
she  could  not  mistake.  The  wretches  within,  who  felt 
secure  from  molestation,  had  suffered  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  hall,  to  remain  unfastened,  and  those 
who  still  lingered  at  the  table,  loathe  to  quit  the  wine, 
were  confounded  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  four  armed 
xnen.  It  was  the  work  of  only  a  minute,  however, 
though  considerably  bewildered  by  the  liquor  they  had 
quaffed  so  freely,  fur  them  to  rally  and  to  rush  upon  their 
assailants.  But  they  were  in  a  situation  that  entirely 
incapacitated  them  from  making  a  skilful  use  of  their 
weapons.  They  fought  with  blind  fui^.  One  of  them 
was  soon  dangerously  if  not  mortally  wounded.  A 
second  was  soon  disabled,  and  the  others  would  have 
been  speedily  overpowered,  had  not  their  associates. 
Whose  employment  had  prevented  them  from  hearing  the 
clash  of  arms,  been  finally  attracted  by  their  cries  for  as- 
sistance. Old  Dennis  coukl  not  now  be  withheld  from 
joining  the  combatants,  for  although  be  said  he  could  not 


venture  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  would  do  somer 
what  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Upon  receiving  this  accession 
to  their  number,  the  contest  became  sharper  than  ever. 
Norman,  who  had  planted  himself  in  one  comer  of  the 
hall,  kept  two  of  them  at  bay — the  sturdy  pedlar,  and  the 
spectre  knight,  who  was  so  "large  of  limb  and  bone," 
that  at  equal  advantage  be  might  have  proved  a  match 
for  two  men  of  ordinary  size  and  skill.  Norman  felt  that 
his  strength  was  failing  him,  and  for  a  few  moments,  re* 
laxing  in  bis  exertions,  he  acted  only  on  the  defensive  ; 
not,  however,  without  watching  his  opportunity  to  deal  a 
skilful  blow.  Now  was  his  time.  A  piercing  cry  from 
one  of  the  robbers,  who  fell  mortally  wounded,  for  a 
single  breath,  diverting  the  pedlar's  attention,  gave  him 
opportunity  to  strike,  which  he  did  with  so  good  effect, 
that  he  sunk  down  to  rise  no  more.  But  he  did  not  die 
Qorevenged.  Maddened  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen  com- 
rade, the  stalwart  arm  of  his  remaining  opponent  ap- 
peared to  be  endowed  with  preternatural  strength,  and 
just  as  the  man  who  had  despatched  the  robber,  came  to 
his  assistance,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  side.  He  still 
maintained  his  ground,  however,  and  bis  powerful  ad- 
versary having  now  to  oppose  the  weapons  of  two  instead 
of  one,  was  soon  compelled  to  yield.  Opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  brigands  was  now  hopeless.  Three  of  their 
number  were  slain,  as  many  severely  wounded,  while  the 
other  party,  with  the  exception  of  Norman,  had  received 
no  injury,  save  a  tew  wound.s  so  slight  as  to  be  unimpor- 
tant. The  surviving  robbers  were  placed  in  an  apart- 
ment that  could  be  conveniently  guarded,  while  Dennis, 
who  saw  that  Norman  was  very  pale,  went,  as  fast  as  his 
old  limbs  would  carry  him,  to  summon  Lady  Edith  and 
Dame  Landson.  They  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  him 
sink  fainting  to  the  floor.  The  lauer,  from  the  isolated 
state  of  the  farm-house,  had  per* force  acquired  something 
of  the  leech's  skill,  soon  perceived  that  bis  Caintness  was 
occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  and  she  speedily  succeeded 
in  checking  the  effusion,  and  applied  proper  dressings  to 
the  wound.  It  was  now  a  question,  what  apartment  he 
should  occupy. 

"It  won't  do,"  said  Dame  Landson,  "  to  place  him  in 
the  Earl's  chamber,  as  he  is  uncommon  particular,  though 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  king's  palace  would  be  none 
too  good  for  one  who  has  saved  all  our  lives." 

It  was  finally  agreed,  that  a  large  chamber,  in  which 
was  a  bed  with  faded  green  curtains,  and  three  or  four 
rickety  chairs,  should  be  made  ready  to  receive  him,  an 
arrangement  with  which  the  patient  appeared  to  be  well 
satisfied.  Early  next  morning  he  requested  to  see  one 
of  his  companions  i}efore  they  set  out  for  the  castle,  who, 
when  he  returned  to  the  hall,  told  Dame  Landson,  that 
suitable  persons  would  be  there  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
take  the  prisoners  into  custody  and  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  the  slain ;  likewise,  that  the  Earl  of  Newber- 
ry's own  physician  would  doubtless  attend  the  patient. 

CHAPTER   V. 

"  Abovfl  the  <;inpty  pride  of  birth, 
The  CouDtoM  SHW  and  prised  his  worth ; 
She  thought  not  of  his  low  degree, 
But  or  his  mind's  nobility .'' 

The  beautiful,  the  high-bom,  the  hitherto  proud  and 

fastidious  Lady  Edith,— what  was  she  now  T     She  was 
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(it  times  she  could  bardly  rt'a!ir.e  it)  the  tender,  the  ■»- 
9idu(ju4,  and  above  all,  die  solicitous  ourse  of  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Newberry's  retainers.  There  were  seasons  when 
she  forgot  bis  humble  origin  and  rank,  and  thought  only 
of  the  riches  of  his  mind ;  and  these  were  the  happiest 
and  most  delicious  moments  of  her  life.  Her  forgetful- 
ness  on  this  point  increased  daily.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  as  she  sat  watching  by  his  side  as  be  lay  pale 
and  almost  too  weak  to  move,  yet  with  his  fine  features 
illumined  by  that  light,  which  can  alone  emanate  from  a 
mind  of  superior  intelligence,  alive  to  those  finer  in- 
flaences  which  fall  powerless  upon  those  naturally  coarse 
and  of  obtuse  perception.  Nor  was  this  all.  Truly  while 
in  the  Earl's  service,  he  must  have  been  a  careful  and 
discriminating  observer,  and  an  apt  scholar ;  for  that  air 
of  high  breeding,  which  belongs  naturally  to  those  who 
are  conversant  only  with  persons  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, appeared  to  cleave  to  him  as  tenaciously  as  the  air 
he  breathed!. 

The  third  morning  dawned,  after  the  horrors  of  that 
ever  memc»rable  night,  and  before  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing. Lady  Edith  expected  the  return  of  her  father.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  dreaded  his  presence.  A 
latter  fronri  him,  informing  her  that  he  should  bo  detained 
a  week  longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  she  almost 
blushed  to  acknowledge  even  to  herself,  was  received 
with  joy.  Before  that  time,  should  no  unfavorable 
change  take  place,  Norman  might  be  removed  to  the 
castle,  and  although  she  had  no  intention  of  concealing 
what  had  passed  between  them,  from  her  father,  she 
naturally  wished  to  defer  a  disclosure  which  she  so  much 
dreaded.  Norman,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  time 
the  Earl  of  Roswell  expected  to  return,  betrayed  great 
solicitude  to  leave  the  farm-house  before  he  arrived ;  and 
as  his  convalescence  was  now  rapid,  he  would  be  able  to 
effect  hit  wish.  The  day  previous,  the  physician  made 
every  necessary  arrangement  for  his  conveyance  to  the 
castle  early  the  next  morning.  The  weather  proved  fair 
and  exhilarating,  but  an  air  of  sadness  pervaded  the  farm- 
house, for  all  regretted  the  departure  of  the  amiable  and 
fiucioating  patient.  He  was  still  pale  and  feeble,  and 
when  at  parting,  he  took  Lady  Edith'b  hand,  his  own 
trembled. 

**  I  have,"  he  said,  "  only  one  thing  more  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  and  that  is  to  remind  you  of 
what  I  told  you  when  we  parted  before  respecting  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Earl  of  Newberry.  I  beg  of  you  to  be 
faithful  to  your  promise,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  be  dazrled 
by  rank  and  riches." 

CHAPTKR  TI. 

**  This  nan  of  thins 
Att«mpts  her  love :  Ipr'^ibee,  Doblo  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort.* 

Timon  of  AtJUtu, 

In  the  evenini^,  the  Earl  of  Roswell  returned  in  high 
health  and  spiriu,  while  the  deep  flush  which  anxiety  and 
ezcitemeDC  planted  oo  the  cheeks  of  hisi  daughter,  was 
mistaken  by  him  for  the  glow  of  health,  imparted  by  ex- 
ercise and  the  pure  country  air.  The  moment  supper 
was  over,  he  requested  to  speak  with  her  alone.  He 
was  too  full  of  his  subject  to  waste  his  time  in  preliminary 
mnarks,  but  informed  her  at  once  that  the  Earl  of  New- 


berry had  requested  leave  to  address  her,  accompanied 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  be  early  admitted  to  a  personal 
interview:  As  he  finished  speaking,  the  delighted  father 
offered  her  the  Earl's  letter  for  perusal. 

"  It  will  be  u»etesB,"  said  she,  "  to  read  the  letter,  as 
I  cannot  possibly  receive  his  addresses." 

"  Not  receive  his  addresses  T  You  know  not  what  yon 
say.  He  is  the  best  match  in  the  kingdom.  Person, 
manners,  fortune,  all  that  can  be  desired.  Yet  all  these 
would  be  nothing,  did  I  not  know  that  they  are  joined 
with  a  dispositicm  so  amiable  and  free  from  selfishness^ 
that  the  happiness  of  others  ever  appears  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that,  for  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
injure  my  happiness  by  urging  his  suit  when  he  finds  I 
cannot  accept  him." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?" 

"  I  never  did,  nor  to  my  knowledge  did  be  ever  sve 
me,  which  makes  me  suspect  that  he  wishes  to  many 
from  motives  of  convenience  rather  than  love." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  he  has  seen  you— is  passiooately 
enamored  of  you." 

**  I  can  only  say  that  I  very  much  regret  iL" 

"  Consent  to  see  him,  and  you  will  think  and  speak 
differently.  If  you  do  not,  your  heart  is  not  made  of  the 
same  stuff  as  other  women's." 

"  Let  his  attractions,  personal  or  mental  be  what  they 
may,  I  can  never  be  his." 

"  There  must  be  some  cause  for  your  being  thus 
peremptory  without  ever  having  seen  him.  Can  you 
have  dared  to  dispose  of  your  affections  without  my 
sanction?" 

"  My  affections  are  disposed  of,  but  there  was  no 
daring  in  the  case,  the  act  was  involuntary." 

"His  name?" 

''Norman,  and  he  it— 'is one— " 

"One  what?" 

**  One  of  the  Eari  of  Newberry's  retainen.  But  father 
he  saved  my  life — more  than  my  Kfe !" 

Lady  Edith  understood  now,  if  she  never  did  before, 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  a  lightning  glance."  For  a 
moment,  it  seemed  as  if  living  fire  darted  from  his  eyet. 
When  his  anger  permittee!  him  to  speak,  his  words  wexa 
few. 

"  You  are  no  daughter  of  mine,"  sak]  he,  **  and  I  shall 
take  immediate  measures  to  disinherit  you.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  obtrude  yourself  into  my  presence  while  I  remain 
here,  which  will  bo  only  while  I  can  send  a  note  to  tha 
Earl  of  Newberry,  who  has,  I  understand,  returned  from 
Scotland,  acquainting  him  with  your  infatuation  respect- 
ing one  of  bis  menials,  whose  audacity  he  vrill,  I  trust, 
know  how  to  punish.     You  may  leave  my  presence." 

She  would  have  appealed  to  her  father's  generosity  to 
mitigate  the  cruelty  of  his  decision,  but  one  look  at  his 
stem,  relentless  coimtenance,  withered  her  courage,  and 
with  a  full  heart  she  retired  to  her  apartment.  The  Earl 
of  Newberry  returned  a  brief  reply  to  her  father's  note, 
stating  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  do  himself  the  honor 
lo  wait  on  him  at  the  farm-house,  as  his  happiness  de* 
pended  so  entirely  upon  the  success  of  his  suit,  that  he 
was  uowilUng  to  receive  an  answer  except  from  the  lady 
herself.     He  regretted  that  instaad  of  writing,  he  could 
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not  immediately  have  answered  ihe  EarlVnote  in  person,  I!  employing^  certain  means  of  detection,  which  proved  sue- 


but  he  was,  be  i»aid.  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly name  an  earlier  time.-^it  might  even  exceed  it — 
however  impatient  he  might  teel  at  the  delay. 

**Not  a  word  does  he  say,"  said  the  Earl,  after 
perusing  it,  "  of  his  impudent  menial,,  but  he  shall  be 
punished,  if  I  have  to  order  it  to  be  done  myself." 

The  time  was  spent  most  unhappily  by  both  father  and 
daughter.  Frequently  by  written  medsages  she  beggred, 
in  the  most  humble  manner,  to  be  admitted  to  hiA  pre- 
sence, to  which  he  first  sent  harsh  refusals,  and  finally 
ceased  to  notice. 

How  slight  are  the  ravages  which  hardship,  even  pri- 
vation can  make  upon  tho  human  frame,  compared  with 
those  occasioned  in  the  same  space  of  time,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  sensitive  heart.  The  day  on  which  the  Earl  of 
Newberry  arrived  at  the  farm>house,  Lady  Edith  was 
but  the  shadow  of  what  she  had  been  formerly.  Her 
father,  contrary  to  his  usual  affable  and  communicative 
humor,  had  not  only  forborne  to  intimate  to  her,  but  to 
Pame  Landson,  who  would  naturally  have  wished  to  put 
the  best  apartments  in  the  best  possible  order  for  the 
reception  of  so  distinguished  a  guest,  that  he  expected 
the  Earl  to  make  him  a  vibit.  When  Lady  Edith  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  summons  from  her  father  to  meet 
him  in  the  parlor,  enfeebled  as  she  was  by  mental  suffer- 
ing, she  came  near  fainting.  Bertha,  who  was  with  her, 
handed  her  a  glass  of  water,  which  partially  revived  her, 
and  fearful  of  offending  her  father  by  delay,  in  a  few 
moments,  with  an  agitated  frame  and  downcast  eyes,  she 
again  found  herself  in  his  presence.  An  exclamation 
from  the  young  Earl,  who  rose  at  her  entrance,  caused 
her  to  look  up.  A  vivid  blush  instantly  suffused  her  pale 
cheeks,  as  involuntarily  giving  him  her  hand,  she  pro- 
nounced tho  name  of  **  Norman." 

"  What  does  this  mean  T"  said  the  Earl  of  Roswell  in 
astonishment. 

'*  That  the  humble  Norman,  who  won  your  daughter's 
heart,  and  the  Earl  of  Newberry  are  the  same,"  >  replied 
his  guest,  "  and,  although  he  fears  he  may  have  done 
wrong,  he  hopes  that  the  winner  may  be  permitted  tu 
wear  his  prize." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Earl  of  Roswell,  delighted  at 
the  unexpected  turn  the  afiuirhad  taken,  "but  why  did 
you  not  win  her  in  your  own  character?" 

"  Although  I  fear  tho  explanation  I  have  to  offer  will 
not  prove  satisfactory,  I  will  give  it.  Unknown  to  Lady 
Edith,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  I  saw  her  several 
times,  and  became  fascinated  with  her  beauty.  One  day  | 
I  said  to  a  friend,  *  should  I  offer  her  my  hand  do  you 
think  she  would  accept  it?'  'Undoubtedly,'  was  the 
reply,  *  what  lady  would  think  of  refusing  onQ  of  the 
richest  nobles  in  the  land?'    Piqne<l  at  this  answer,  I 


cessful,  I  not  only  found  that  the  forest  was  infested  with 
brigands,  but  I  succeeded  in  tracing  them  to  their  strong- 
hold, and  while  concealed  near  by,  heard  them  plan  the 
robbery  of  the  farm-house  and  Lady  Edith's  abduction." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  manner 
ngreeable  and  satisfactory  to  all,  and  before  the  Eorl  of 
Newberry's  departure  the  following  morning,  Dame 
Landson  found  opportunity  to  apologize  for  not  accom- 
modating him,  while  ill  of  his  wound,  with  the  very  best 
bed-room  in  the  house.  "  But  who  could  have  thought," 
odded  she,  **  that  a  person  no  better  dressed  than  your 
honor,  could  have  been  a  great  Earl." 

He  assured  her  that  there  was  not  the  least  occasion 
for  her  apology,  and  that  he  felt  much  indebted  to  her, 
as  well  aa  to  her  husband  and  daughter  for  their  unremit- 
ting kindness  and  attention  to  him  during  his  illness,  and 
that  in  return,  he  would  make  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  break  up  the  haunt  of  the  brigands ;  a  promise  which 
he  faithfully  and  successfully  performed. 

A  few  months  from  this  time,  the  delighted  Bertha 
was  invited  by  Edith,  now  Countess  of  Newberry,  to  ac- 
company her  to  town,  where  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  Earl's  steward,  a  young  man 
in  every  respect,  worthy  of  her  regard.     Every  summeri 
'  the  Earl  and  his  lady  spent  a  few  months  at  the  castle, 
'  where  Bertha  was  gratified  witb  a  sight  of  the  diamond 
'cross  and  the  ring  with  the  sapphire  heart;   the  love- 
!  tokens,  which  it  may  be  remembered,  were  interchanged 
J  between  Sir  Ryan  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  before  his  de- 
I  [larture  for  Palestine.     Nor  did  they  ever  forget  to  pay 
I  an  annual  visit  to  tho  farm-house  in  the  bright  month  of 
I  June,  and  to  revive  the  swQiet  memories  of  by-gone  days, 
I  by  often  wandering  to  the  nook  in  the  greenwood,  when 
I  the  same  flowers  peeped  forth  from  amid  the  moss  and 
;  grass,  as  when  they  plighted  to  each  other  their  faith. 
[The  low  chamber  with  its  discolored   wainscot    and 
I  clumsy  beams,  where  the  Earl  lay  while  ill  of  his  wound, 
had  the  power  of  calling  up  a  train  of  still  holier  and 
'  more  heart-thrilling  recollections,  and  when  the  Earl  of 
'  Roswell  ordered  several  of  the  apartments  to  be  fitted  np 
'  in  better  style,  that,  by  his  daughter's  request,  was  suf- 
fered te  remain  without  alteration. 
VVoifboro\  N.  H. 


Mkn  of  splendid  talents  arc  generally  too  quick,  too 
volatile,  too  adventurous,  and  too  unstable  to  be  much 
relied  on ;  whereas,  men  of  common  abilities,  in  a  regu- 
lar, plodding  routine  of  business,  act  with  more  regularity 
and  greater  certainty.  Men  of  the  best  intellectual 
abilities  are  apt  to  strike  off  suddenly,  like  the  tangent 
determined  to  address  her  in  the  character  of  a  humble  I  of  a  circle,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  their  orbits  by  at* 
lover,  for  I  wished  to  be  preferred  for  myself,  not  for  my  traction  or  gravity— they  often  act  with  such  eccentricity 
riches  or  rank."  I  as  to  be  lost  in  the  vortex  of  their  own  reveries.     Bril- 

"  But  how  happened  it,"  said  the  Eari  of  Roswell,    I iant  talents  in  general  are  like  the  ignesfatui;  they 
**  that  you  came  so  opportunely  to  the  relief  of  the  dis-    excite  wonder,  but  often  mislead.     They  are  not,  how 
tressed  inmates  of  the  farm-house  ?"  |  ever,  without  their  use ;  like  the  fire  from  the  flint,  once 

**  Your  daughter,"  ho  replied,  **  mentioned  to  me  a    produced,  it  may  be  converted,  by  solid  thinking  men,  to 
few  circumstances  that  aroused  my  suspicion,  and  by  .  very  salutary  and  noble  purposes.— £ti/icer. 
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It  was  an  autumnal  evening — the  forest  had  begun  to 
don  their  mantles  of  gorgeous  colors.     The  fields  shorn 
of  daeir  harvest  treasures,  lay  like  golden  lakelets  in  the 
rich  and   mellow  sunset.     The  noble   Highlands,  like 
giant  warriorsf,  clothed  in  their  panoply  of  rock  and  foli* 
age,  threw  their  i^uUen  shadows  far  out  upon  the  bosora 
of  the  glorious  Hudson,  who,  rolling  on  in  his  path  of 
heauty,  gleamed  like  a  fallen  rainbow  in  the  innumerable 
tints  of  occidental  glory.     Far  in  the  distance  towered 
the  venerable   Cro'nest,  begirt  with  a  diadem  of  pur- 
ple and   gold.     The  first  star  was   twinkling  on   the 
brow  of  twilight,  deep  dark  clouds  were  encircling  the 
zone  of  creation,  rock  and  mountain,  tree  and  shrub,  hill, 
dale,  valley  and  rivulet,  all  commingled  in  one  hazy  soft- 
ness, rendeiingit  a  scene  of  indescribable  lovelijiess,  beau- 
tiful as  in  xhose  days  of  primitive  innocence,  ere  sin  was 
known,  or   desolation  and  decay  had  fallen  upon  the 
blossoms  of  our  earthly  Eden.     Such  was  the  evening 
when  a   bargo  was  seen   to  leave  the  promontory  of 
West  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which,  we  locate  our 
narrative,  in  the  year  1782.     In  it  were  several  persons 
attired  in  the  military  costume  of  that  period,  who,  with 
wall-meaaured  strokM  of  their  oars,  made  it  dart  over 
the  g(^den  waters  like  a  ray  of  light.     In  the  stem  was 
seated  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  his  head  was 
BDcovered,  and  revealed  to  view  a  wide  and  capacious 
brow—bis  features  were  marked  and  masculine,  bis 
mouth,  which  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  close- 
ness of  the  lips,  gave  to  him  a  look  of  determination, 
yet  which  in  no  way  impaired  the  mild  and  merciful 
expression  which  reigned  over  bis  general  aspect.     Like 
the  others  in  the  boat,  he  wore  a  dark  blue  coat,  with 
broad  buff  facings,  closely  buttoned  to  the  throat,  heavy, 
golden  epaulets,  backsin  smallclothes,  high,   military 
boots,  with  spurs  of  steel,  while  a  belt  of  buff  encircled 
his  waist,  in  which  was  fixed  a  straight  sword.     Such 
was  the  costume  of  the  personage  who  was  destined  to 
ichieve  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  to  burst  the  fet- 
ters of  oppression.     Reader,  need  we  say  who  it  was  T 
In  "  your  mind's  eye,"  does  he  not  stand  before  you  T   Is 
not  his  name  the  watchword  of  your  independence,  and 
his  memory  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every  son  of  free- 
dom T     It  was  George  Washington. 

As  the  barge  gained  the  opposite  bank,  one  of  the 
rowers  leaped  ashore,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  root  of  a 
willow  which  hung  its  broad  thick  branches  over  the 
river.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  landed,  and  uncovering, 
saluted  their  commander,  who  respectfully  returned  their 
courtesy. 

"  By  ten  o'clock  you  may  expect  me,"  said  Washing- 
ton. "Be  cautioos^ook  well  that  you  are  not  sur- 
prised.    These  are  no  times  for  trifling." 

Depend  upon  us,"  replied  one  of  the  party. 
I  do,"  he  responded,  and  bidding  them  farewell, 
departed  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
That  evening  a  party  was  to  be  giv«n  at  the  honse  of 
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lone  of  bis  old  and  valued  friends,  tp  which  he,  with 
several  other  American  officers,  had  been  invited.  It 
was  seldom ,^that  he  participated  in  festivity,  more  espe- 
cially at  that  period  when  every  moment  was  fraught 
with  danger ;  nevertheless,  in  respect  to  an  old  acquain- 
tance, backed  by  the  solicitations  of  Ruby  Rugsdale,  the 
daughter  of  the  host,  he  bad  consented  to  relax  from  the 
toils  of  military  duty,  and  honor  the  party,  for  a  few 
hours,  with  bis  presence. 

After  continuing  his  path,  for  some  distance,  along  the 
river's  side,  he  struck  off  into  a  narrow  road,  bordered 
thickly  with  brushwood,  tinged  with  a  thousand  dyes  of 
departed  summer — here  and  there  a  grey  crag  peeped 
out  from  the  foliage,  over  which  the  green  ivy  and  the 
scarlet  woodbine  hung  in  wreathy  dalliance;  at  other 
places,  the  arms  of  the  chestnut  and  mountain  ash  met 
in  leafy  fondness  and  cast  a  gloom  deep  almost  as  night. 
Suddenly  a  crashing  among  the  branches  was  heard,  and 
like  a  deer^  a  young  Indian-girl  bounded  into  the  path» 
and  stood  full  in.  his  presence.  He  started  back  with 
surprise,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword — but  the  Indian 
only  fell  upon  her  knee,  placed  her  finger  6n  her  lips, 
and  by  a  sign  with  her  hand,  forisade  him  to  proceed. 

"What  seek  you,  my  wild  flower?"  said  the  Gene* 
ral.  She  started  to  her  feet,  drew  a  small  tomahawk 
from  her  belt  of  wampum,  and  imitated  the  act  of 
scalping  an  enemy— then  again  waving  her  hand  as 
forbidding  him  to  advance,  she  darted  into  the  bushes, 
leaving  him  lost  in  amazement. 

"  There  is  danger,"  said  he  to  himself,  after  a  short, 
pause,  and  recovering  from  his  surprise.  "  That  In- 
dian's manner  betokens  me  no  good,  but  my  trust  is  in 
God ;  he  has  never  yet  deserted  me,"  and  resuming  his 
path,  he  shortly  reached  the  mansion  of  Rufus  Rugsdale. 

His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  joy  among  the 
party  assembled,  each  of  whom  vied  with  the  other  to 
do  him  honor.  Although  grave  in  council,  and  bold  in 
war,  yet  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  bliss,  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  render  himself  agreeable.  The  old  were 
cheered  by  his  consolatory  words.  The  young,  by  his 
mirthful  manner,  nor  even  in  gallantry  was  he  wanting^ 
when  it  added  to  the  virtuous  spirit  of  the  hour.  The 
protestations  of  friendship  and  welcome  were  warmly 
tendered  to  him  by  the  host.  Fast  and  thickly  the 
guests  were  assembling,  the  smile,  the  laugh,  and  the 
mingling  music,  rose  joyously  around.  The  twilight  was 
fast  merging  into  night,  but  a  thousand  lamps  of  spark** 
ling  beauty  gave  a  brilliancy  of  day  to  the  scene — all 
was  happiness — bright  eyes  and  blooming  faces  were 
everywhere  beaming,  but  alas!  a  serpent  was  lurking 
among  the  flowers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hilarity,  the  sound  of  a  cannon 
burst  suddenly  upon  tlie  ear,  startling  the  guests,  and 
suspending  the  dance.  Washington  and  the  officers 
looked  at  each  other  with  surprise,  but  their  fears  were 
quickly  dispelled  by  Rugsdale,  assuring  them  it  was  only 
a  discharge  of  ordnance  in  honor  of  his  distinguished 
visitors.  The  Joy  of  the  moment  was  again  resumed, 
but  the  gloom  of  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  the  spirit  of 
Washington,  who  now  sat  in  moody  silence  apart  from 
the  happy  throng. 

A  slight  tap  upon  his  shoulder  at  length  roused  him 
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from  hift  abMraction,  and  looking  up,  he  perceived  the 
person  of  the  Indian  standing  in  the  bosom  of  a  myrtle- 
bush  close  to  his  side. 

'*  Ha!  again  here!"  he  exclaimed  with  astonishment, 
but  she  motioned  him  to  be  silent,  and  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  presented  him  with  a  bouquet,  of  flowers.  Wash* 
ington  received  it,  and  was  about  to  place  it  in  his  breast, 
when  she  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  arm,  and  pointing  to 
it,  said  in  a  whisper,  '*  Snake !  make !"  and  the  next 
moment  mingled  with  the  company,  who  appeared  to 
recognise  and  welcome  her  as  one  well  kno^n  and 
esteemed. 

Washington  regarded  the  bouquet  with  wonder;  he 
saw  nothing  in  it  to  excite  his  suspicion ;  her  words  and 
singular  appearance  had,  however;  sunk  deeply  into  his 
heart,  and  looking  closec  upon  the  nosegay,  to  his  sur- 
prise he  saw  a  small  piece  of  paper  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowers.  Hastily  he  drew  it  forth,  and  confounded  and 
horror-stricken,  read,  *'  Bevare  /  You  are  betrayed  /" 
It  was  now  apparent  that  he  was  within  the  den  of  the 
tiger,  but  to  quit  it  abruptly,  might  only  draw  the 
consummation  of  treachery  the  speedier  upon  his  head. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  diAguise  his  feelings,  and 
trust  to  that  Power  which  had  never  forsaken  him. 
The  festivities  were  again  renewed,  but  almost  momen- 
tarily interrupted  by  a  second  sound  of  the  cannon.  The 
guests  DOW  began  to  regard  each  other  with  distrust, 
while  many  and  moody  were  the  glances  cast  upon 
Rugsdale,  whose  countenance  began  to  show  symptoms 
.of  uneasiness,  while  e\eT  and  anon  he  looked  from  the 
window  out  upon  the  broad  green  lawn  which  extended 
to  the  river's  edge,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  one's 
arrival. 

**  What  can  detain  them  7"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"Can  they  have  deceived  me?  Why  answer  they  not 
the  signal?"  At  that  moment  a  bright  flame  rose  from 
the  river,  illuminating,  for  a  moment,  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  showing  a  small  boat,  filled  with  persons, 
making  rapidly  towards  the  shore.  '*  All's  well,"  he 
continued ;  "  in  three  minutes  I  shall  be  the  possessor 
of  a  coronet,  and  the  cause  of  the  Republic  be  no  more." 
Then  gaily  turning  to  Washington,  he  said,  *'Come, 
General,  pledge  me  to  the  succesa  of  our  ^rms."  The 
eye  of  Rugsdale,  at  that  moment,  encountered  the  scru- 
tinizing look  of  Washington,  and  sunk  to  the  ground ; 
his  band  trembled  violently— «ven  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  partly  spill  the  contents  of  the  goblet.  Witii  ditfi- 
culty  he  conveyed  it  to  his  lips,  then  retiring  to  the  win- 
dow, he  waved  his  hand,  which  action  was  immediately 
responded  to  by  a  third  sound  of  the  cannon,  at  the  same 
moment  the  English  anthem  of  God  save  ike  King, 
burst  in  full  volume  upon  the  ear,  and  a  band  of  men, 
attired  in  British  uniform,  with  their  faces  hidden  by 
masks,  entered  the  apartment.  The  American  officers 
drew  their  swords,  but  Washington,  cool  and  collected, 
stood  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  quietly  re- 
marking to  them, "  Be  calm,  gentlemen,  this  is  an  honor 
we  did  not  anticipate."  Then  turning  to  Rugsdale,  said, 
"Speak,  sir,  what  does  this  mean?" 

"It  means,"  replied  the  traitor,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Washington,  "  that  you  are  my 
prisoner.    In  the  nam«  of  King  Geoige,  I  arrest  yvu'' 


"  Never !"  exclaimed  the  General.  "  We  may  be  cut 
lo  pieces,  but  surrender  we  will  not.  Therefore,  give 
way,"  and  he  waved  his  sword  to  the  guard  who  stood 
with  their  muskets  levelled  as  if  ready  to  fire,  should 
they  attempt  to  escape.  In  an  instant  were  their  wea- 
pons reversed,  and  dropping  their  masks,  to  the  horror 
of  Rugsdale,  and  the  agreeable  surprise  of  Washmgton, 
bis  own  brave  party  whom  he  had"  left  in  charge  of  the 
barge,  stopd  revealed  before  hrm. 

*'  Seize  that  traitor !"  exclaimed  the  commander  "  In 
ten  minutes  from  this  moment,  let  him  be  a  spectacle 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  wife  and 
daughter  clung  to  his  knees  in  supplication,  but  an  irre- 
vocable oath  had  passed  his  lips,  that  never  should  trea- 
son again  receive  his  forgiveness  after  that  of  the  mis- 
creant Arnold.  "  For  my  own  life,"  he  said,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  noble  countenance  at  the  agony  of 
the  wife  and  daughter,  "  for  my  own  life,  I  heed  not,  but 
the  liberty  of  my  native  land — the  welfare  of  millions  de- 
mand this  sacrifice — for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  pity 
him,  but  by  my  oath,  and  now  in  the  presence  of  Heaven, 
I  swear  I  will  not  forgive  him." 

Like  a  thunderbolt  fell  these  words  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  wife  and  daughter.  They  sank  lifeless  into  the  arms 
of  the  domestics,  and  when  they  recovered  to  conscious- 
ness, Rugsdale  had  atoned  for  his  treason  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  liis  life. 

It  appeared  that  the  Indian-girl,  who  was  an  especial 
favorite,  and  domesticated  in  the  family,  had  overheard 
the  intention  of  Rugsdale,  to  betray  the  American  Gene- 
ral, and  other  valuable  oncers,  that  evening,  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  for  which  puqxrae,  they  had  been 
invited  to  **  this  feast  of  JudasJ"  Hating,  in  her  heart, 
tht  enemies  of  America,  who  had  driven  her  tribe  fron& 
their  native  forests,  she  resolved  to  frustrate  the  design, 
and  consequently  waylaid  the  steps  of  Washington  as  we- 
have  described,  but  fuihng  in  her  noble  purpose,  she  had  < 
then  recourse  to  the  party  left  in  posseitsion  of  the  boat. 

Scarcely  had  she  imparted  her  information,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  night  closed  around,  when  a  company 
of  Britiih  soldiers  were  discovered  making  their  way 
rapidly  towards  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  spot  where  the  American  party  was  wait-> 
ing  the  return  of  thetr  commander.  Bold  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  knowing  that  immediate  action  could  alone 
preserve  him,  they  rushed  upon,  and  overpowered  them, 
stripped  them  of  their  uniforms  and  arms,  bound  them 
hand  and  foot,  placed  them  in  their  boat,  and  under 
charge  of  two  of  their  companions,  sent  them  to  the 
American  camp  at  West  Point.  Having  disguised  them^ 
selves  in  the  habiliments  of  the  enemy,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Rugsdale,  where,  at  the  appointed  time 
and  sign,  made'  known  to  them  by  the  Indian^  they 
opportunely  arrived  to  the  relief  of  Washington,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  traitor. 

Thus  was  the  father  of  his  country,  by  the  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  who,  in  his  own  words,  "never- 
deserted  kim"  saved  from  captivity,  and,  but  for  which, 
America  might  to  this  day,  have  been  pressed  by  the 
foot  of  oppression,  and  her  children  have  bowed  the  knee 
to  a  foreign  power 
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Oriffinal. 
SKETCHES    IN  THE  WEST. —  No.  VI., 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  *  LAFITTE/   *CAPT.   KTD/  ETC. 

Last    evening,  the  very   gentlemanly  end  obliging 
landlord  of  the  City  Hotel,  (by  the  by,  the  least  said 
of  the  Saint  Louis  hotels   the  better,)  came   into   our 
parlor  and  offered  to  drive  us  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
veiy  fine  pair  of  horses.     We  accepted  hfs  polite  offer, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  his  barouche  and  coaU 
blacks  were  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
whirled  by  a  span  of  the  fleetest  horses  I  ever  drove 
with,  over   the  smooth  M^adamised  streets  of  Saint 
Loais ;  now  wheeling  round  a  pile  of  bricks,  now  skilfully 
clearing  a  heap  of  Macadamising  rock,  now  nmning  a 
hair  line  along  the  edge  of  a  timber  or  a  pile  of  plank. 
In  a  few  minutes,  wo  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation,  and  crossing  a  common,  over  no  particular 
road,  (for  carriage  tracks  cross  it  in  all  dirrctions)  we 
entered  upon  the  main  road  leading  to  the  country  west 
of  Saint  lK>Qis.      Two  weeks  ago,  eighteen   inches  of 
snow  fell  here,  and  tfaereFore  wo  found  the  road,  though 
dry  and  dusty  enough,  full  of  ruts  and  bogs,  for  no  rain 
storms  will  injure  roads  so  much  as  snow  in  a  melting 
state.    Without  saying  anything  further  about  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  which,  however,  tested  the  excellency  of  our 
laodlord*0  driving,  who  says  they  are  smooth  as  a  bowl- 
ing alley  in  the  summer,  I  will  only  discourse  of  our  ride. 
Our  destination  was  the  "  Prairie  House"  four  miles 
from  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  race  course,  and  a  cele- 
brated resort  for  the  gig-drivers,  and  beaux  and  belles  of 
Saint  Louie.     On  the  left,  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  city, 
we  passed  the  Saint  Louis  University,  the  most  cele- 
brated  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States.     It  is  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  under  the  rharge  of  the  order  of 
Jesuiu.     Studenu  are  sent  here  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  from  New  Orleans,  which 
city  ccmtributes  annually  a  number  of  pu pils.     The  course 
of  education  is  thorough,  and  of  a  high  order.     The 
edifice  is  a  three  story  brick  structure,  about  one  hundred 
feet  long,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  which  also  encloses  a 
second  brick  building  of  more  modem  appearance,  which 
is  appropriated,  I  believe,  as  the  chapel  and  recitation 
rooms.     Several  studenu  were  at  the  windows  in  their 
shirt  sleeves,  others  seated  in  them  smoking,  some  with 
hooks  before  them,  others  idly  looking  out  and  watching 
the  fleet  and  spirited  movements  of  our  horses.     The 
road  now  lay  between  fences,  farms  were  on  either  side, 
and  an  extensive  and  picturesque  view  of  fields,  woods, 
and  country  scats,  was  stretched  before  us.     The  country 
bad  the  appearance  of  English  park-soeoery,  the  surface 
slightly  undulating,   and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clamps  and  groves,  but  all,  at  this  season,  wearing  their 
winter  livery  of  grey. 

The  new,  or  dwelling-house  part  of  Saint  Louis,  is 
growing  over  a  beautiful  plain  a  mile  wide,  which  is 
gained  from  the  river  by  a  gradual  (though  in  some 
places  there  are  many  steep  streets,)  ascent  of  about  six 
hundred  yards.  This  plain  at  its  v»estern  extremity, 
begins  to  rise  and  continues  to  ascend  almost  impercep- 


tibly a  mile  from  the  city,,  so  that  when  we  looked  back 
from  that  distance,  the  town  was  seen  rather  beneath  us, 
with  the  river  flowing  beyond,  and  far  ofi*  the  richly 
wooded  forest  and  prairie  scenery  of  Illinois.  At  the 
summit  of  this  inclined  plane,  on  turning  from  the  pros- 
pect of  the  city  and  river  behind,  we  looked  forward  and 
beheld  before  us  for  many  miles,  a  beautiful  woudlond 
country,  about  equally  covered  with  wood  and  ]mtches  of 
prairie,  which  appeared  like  cultivated  fields  of  grass, 
meadows,  and  lawns.  There  were  but  few  dwellings  or 
fences  visible.  This  summit  is  the  commencement  of 
the  prairie,  which  extends  for  leagues  west  of  Saint 
Louis.  The  whole  prospect  presented  such  an  appear- 
ance as  would  be  exhibited,  if  some  fertile  champaign  in 
the  most  natural  district  of  England,  were  at  once  divested 
of  its  villas,  castles,  cottages,  ha  Alets,  and  villages,  leav- 
ing the  scenery  untouched  in  all  its  natural  and  artificial 
beauty.  In  the  scenery  about  Saint  Luuis,  one  looks  at 
the  natural  objects  in  such  a  view ;  for  a  white  cottage 
in  every  little  nook,  for  a  gentleman's  seat  peeping 
through  the  woods,  o^  a  village  spire  towering  above  the 
trees.  The  prairies  in  tlie  vicinity,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  have  grown  up  with  forests  of  dwarfs  of  oak  of  the 
species  called  the  black  jack.  When  in  foliage  they  are 
very  beautiful,  and  greatly  embellish  a  region,  which,  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country  was  nearly  desthute 
of  trees.  This  generation  of  oaks  is  owing  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  prairies,  for  the  black  jack,  phoenix-like, 
always  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  grass.  Later  in  tha 
spring,  these  prairies  are  brilliant  with  'richly  dyed  flow- 
ers ;  but  at  this  early  season,  unfortunately,  we  can  only 
see  nature  in  her  plain  and  homely  features,  divested  of 
all  embellishment. 

About  a  mile  from  town,  we  passed  three  grave-yards 
near  a  wood,  with  a  pond  beside  them.  Beautiful  trans- 
parent ponds,  I  would  here  obser\'e,  are  picturesquely 
sprinkled  all  over  the  prairies,  in  just  such  points  of  the 
landscape  as  art  would  have  placed  them.  A  parallelo- 
gram of  about  ten  acres  lying  along  the  road,  equally 
divided  into  three  parts,  form  the  three  cemeteries  of  the 
city, --viz.,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist.  The  Episcopalians  and  Unitarians  probably 
are  indebted  to  some  of  their  churchly  brethren  for 
sepulture,  as  there  appeared  to  be  provision  made  for 
them.  Of  these  three  yards,  the  Methodist,  with  its  neat 
white  palings  around  its  graves,  was  the  least  imposing, 
and  the  Catholic  next  so.  A  tolerable  correct  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  either  denomination  in  Saint  Louis  might 
be  got  from  their  gravesj^  those  of  the  Catholics  twice 
outnumbering  those  of  the  Protestants,  while  the  Metho- 
dist grave-yard  is  larger  than  the  Presbyterian.  In  the 
latter,  the  graves  were  surrounded  with  white  paUngs, 
as  in  the  former.  There  were  but  two  or  thi-«e  tombs, 
and  but  (ew  head-stones  in  either.  The  Catholic  ceme- 
tery is  a  desolate  and  straggling  place,  overgrown  with 
coarse  grass  and  brambles ;  the  graves  are  many  of  them 
sunken,  the  tomb-stones  fallen  and  broken,  the  wooden 
crosses  decayed  or  leaning  to  one  side,  and  an  air  of 
neglect,  unusual  in  such  cemeteries,  reigned  over  the 
whole. 
My  curiosity  was  awakened  by  an  interesting  story, 
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told  me  by  our  landlord,  of  a  French  mother,  who,  a  year 
or  two  sineo,  lost  an  only  and  very  beantiful  daughter, 
and  daily  visita  her  grave  to  renew  the  flowers  she  has 
planted  around  it,  and  weep  over  her  lotnb.  The  gate 
was  open,  for  preparations  were  making  by  the  sexton 
for  an  interment-  The  grave  I  sought  was  easily  re- 
cognized by  a  garland  of  faded  flowers  hung  over  the 
head  of  the  snow-white  palings  which  formed  the  en- 
closure. Within  the  pickets  was  an  area  about  eight 
feet  wide;  at  one  end  vras  the  grave,  over  whidh  was  a 
marble  slab,  saying  in  French,  that  "  Elianor,  aged 
nineteen,"  slept  beneath,  having  exchanged  this  brief  life 
for  an  immortal  one;  leaving  her  disconsolate  mother,  to 
whom  she  had  always  been  kind  and  obedient,  the  only 
consolation  which  tears  could  aflfon),  until  she  should  at 
length,  be  summoned  t^  a  reunion  with  her  in  a  happier 
world.  On  the  grave  grew  various  plants,  and  at  the 
bead  was  a  cypress  branch,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
artificial  flowers,  for,  during  the  winter,  the  poor  mother 
would  give  the  semblance,  if  not  able  to  obtain  the  reality. 
Beside  the  grave,  apparently  newly  weeded  and  watered, 
was  a  row  of  wild  flowers.  The  other  parts  of  the  area 
were  newly  tilled,  and  traces  of  the  parent's  fingers  (for 
•he  would  allow  no  rude  tools  to  desecrate  the  ground,) 
were  visible  in  the  fresh  mould.  She  had  evidently  been 
there  that  morning.  In  one  corner  stood  a  watering-pot 
and  a  vase  of  seeds.  The  whole  little  scene  was  strikingly 
affecting.  Poor  little  Eleanor !— thou  hast  one  to  mourn 
for  thee,  even  in  this  selfish  world !  May  Heaven  soon 
reunite  their  spirits!  How  noble  is  the  passion  of 
tnatemal  love  !  How  inhuman  the  want  of  it!  Among 
the  French,  maternal  aflfection  is  more  intense  than 
among  any  other  people,  but  the  filial  return  of  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  always  so  remarkable  a  trait  in  their  character. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  the 
**  Prairie  House,"  a  stone  cottage,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  delightfully  undulating  prairie  fields  and 
woods  in  the  world.  If  I  were  to  remain  in  Saint  Louis 
three  weeks,  I  would,  (to  make  a  bull,)  live  at  the 
"Prairie  House."  The  Saint  Louis  race-couree  is  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  an  area  of  about  forty  acres,  but 
not  very  convenient.  A  new  one  is  to  be  graded  nearer 
Saint  Loots,  and  a  new  club,  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
the  first  respectability,  will  hereafter  regulate  the  races ; 
and  they  are  determined  to  make  them  rank  among  the 
very  first  io  the  Union. 

In  returning  to  town,  we  drove  from  the  road  over 
some  portion  of  the  prairies,  which  in  this  vicinity,  is 
cither  plain  grass,  like  a  lawn,  or  covered  with  oak  or 
overgrown  with  hard  bushes,  four  feet  high.  Our  ride 
back  was  very  pleasant;  and  without  incident,  meeting 
on  the  road  caravans  of  emigrants,  going  westward, 
every  man  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  nearly  every 
woman  with  a  babe  in  her  arms.  J.  H.  i. 


A  Secret. — It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no 
small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a 
man's  convereation,  the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is, 
whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that 
you  should  hear  him.—- iS^ee/e. 


Orlff  i  aal. 
THE    CROSS. 

BT   FRANCES   S.   OSGOOD. 

"What  did  he  preach  about,  mamma?" 

My  liule  girl  inquired: — 
"  Would  that  my  heart  and  tongue,  my  child, 

Were  but  like  his  inspired ! 

But  you  shall  list  a  lowlier  strain, 

That  only  echoes  his, 
A  simple  cross  is  all  the  theme, 

And,  oh !  how  rich  it  is ! 

He  linked  with  it  a  golden  chain 
Of  hallowed  thought  and  feeling. 

That,  back  through  ages  dark  and  dim. 
With  steady  ray,  went  stealing. 

The  cross,  he  said,  in  olden  time, 

Ere  our  Redeemer  came. 
Was  but  a  badge  of  vilest  crime, 

And  most  debasing  shame : 

But  He,— the  blessed  sufferer,— 

The  tender,  true,  and  pure. 
Shed  a  soft  halo  o'er  its  form, 

That  will  for  aye  endure. 

He  brought,  to  it,  a  Truth  divine. 

Unswerving  through  all  ill, 
A  Love  for  God  and  man,  that  wrong 

Could  never  change  or  chill. 

A  fervent  Love,  "  that  glowed  like  HeaveD, 

Within  that  sainted  breast!" 
A  child-like  and  confiding  faith. 

All-conquering  and  all-blest ! 

He  was  no  hero,— proud  of  fame,— 

And  strong  to  dare  and  do : 
His  was  a  tender,  fragile  frame ; 

He  shrank  from  pain  like  you. 

He  knew  such  words,  such  deeds  as  his, 

To  death  alone,  could  lead, 
A  death  of  agony  and  shame  ;— 

Did  this  his  course  impede  T 

No !  on  he  wentt — unfaltering,  mild, 

Serene  in  lofty  love, 
Aiid  trusting  as  a  little  child, 

And  gentle  as  a  dove. 

He  shrank  from  pain,  with  mournful  foar, 

Yet  on  he  went — alone ! 
He  wept  above  another's  bier. 

And  nobly  Moughi  his  own  1 

He  knew  that  pure  self-sacrifice, 

Thro'  ages  dark  with  sin. 
Would  shine  as  virtue's  beacon-fire, 

Uncounted  souls  to  win. 
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And  on  be  went,— endarinif  atfll; 

For  in  hU  heart  was  Love, 
An  angel, — with  iu  wingi  of  light, 

Its  armor,— from  above ! 

They  bore  bia  fainting  frame  thro'  all : 
The  mock,— the  woe,— the  lOom, 

'  The  itpeecfaleaa  pangs  of  Calvaiy,' 
AU-- all  by  Love  were  borne  t 

Ah !  beautiful  submission !  once 
His  dread  of  death  rgse  high, 

And  '  Father!  if  it  may,'  he  prayed, 
'  Oh  let  this  cup  pass  by !' 

A  moment,*- and  in  meekest  tmst, 

He  bowed  again  his  head ;— * 
'  Nevlertheless  not  as  I  will. 

But  as  Thou  wilt  !*  he  said. 

And  these,— his  mild  Humility,'— 

Love, — Faith, — through  grief  and  loss; 

These  bore  he  to  that  hallowed  tree^ 
With  these  he  blessed  the  Cross ! 

Oh !  now  no  more  a  badge  of  shame, 

We  gloi^  in  the  sign. 
Our  holiest  hopes  are  linked  to  it, 

Our  prayers  around  it  twine. 

Of  symbols,  'tis  the  loveliest, 

The  dearest  in  our  eyes ; 
And  every  where  we  see  its  shape^ 

A  star  of  promise,  rise ! 

'Tis  sculptured  o*er  the  altar-stone; 

'Tis  graven  on  the  tomb ; 
It  blazes  at  the  festival ; 

It  hghu  the  death-bed  gloom ; 

On  Beauty!s  gracefol  braid  or  brow, 

It  sparkles,  lit  with  gems; 
And  oft  its  saored  form  iUames 

Earth's  regal  diadenss; 

'Tis  borne  upon  the  banner  frae ; 

The  watchword  of  the  brave ; 
Fair  emblem !  most  revered  and  blest, 

Of  him,  'who  died  to  save!' 

My  child !  remember  how  he  met 

Affliction,  pain,  and  loss ; 
And  would'st  thou  triumph  meekly  tod, 

WearonthyiUarttheCRias!"      ' 


Origiaal. 
THE   OLD   APPLE   TREE. 

BT  AHM   S.  STXPHIVS. 

I  All  thiakiBg  of  the  boraeataad 
With  its  low  and  sloping  roof. 

And  the  maple  boughs  that  shadowed  it. 
With  a  green  and  leafy  woof; 

IS 


I  am  tbinkinf  of  the  lilac  trees, 
That  shook  their  purple  i  plumes, 

An4  when  the  sash  was  open^ 

Shed  fragrance  through  our  rooms. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  rivulet. 

With  its  cool  and  silvery  flow. 
Of  the  old  grey  rock  that  shadowed  it. 

And  the  pepper>mint  in  blow. 
I  am  not  sad  nor  sorrowful. 

But  memories  will  come. 
So  leave  me  to  my  solitude, 

And  let  me  think  of  home. 

There  was  not  around  my  birth-place, 

A  thicket  or  a  flower, 
But  childish  game  or  friendly  face, 

Has  given  it  a  power, 
To  haunt  me  in  my  afler  life, 

And  be  with  me  again, 
A  sweet  and  pleasant  memory, 

Of  mingled  joy  and  pain. 

But  the  old  and  knotted  apple  tree, 

That  stood  beneath  the  hill. 
My  heart  can  never  turn  to  it. 

But  with  a  pleasant  thrill. 
Oh,  what  a  dreamy  life  I  led, 

Beneath  itt  old  green  shade. 
Where  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups, 

A  pleasant  carpet  made. 

'Twas  a  rough  old  tree,  in  spring-time. 

When  with  a  blustering  sound. 
The  wind  came  hoarsely  sweeping. 

Along  the  frosty  ground. 
But  when  there  rose  a  rivalry, 

'Tween  clouds  and  pleasant  weather, 
'Till  the  sunshine  and  the  rain>drops        p  * 

Came  laughing  down  together;— 

That  patriarch  old  apple  tree 

Eojoyed  the  lovely  strife, 
The  sap  sprang  lightly  through  its  veins. 

And  circled  into  life ; 
A  cloud  of  pale  and  tender  buds 

Burst  e'er  each  rugged  bough. 
And  amid  the  starting  verdure. 

The  robins  made  their  vow. 

That  tree  was  very  beautiful 

When  all  the  leaves  were  green, 
And  rosy  buds  lay  opening 

Amid  their  tender  sheen. 
When  the  bright  translucent  dew-drops 

Shed  blossoms  as  tbey  fell, 
And  melted  in  their  fragrance. 

Like  music  in  a  shell. 

It  was  greenest  in  the  summer  time. 
When  cheerful  sunlight  wove, 

Amid  its  thrifiy  leafiness, 
A  warm  and  glowing  love ; 
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When  BwelliDg  fruit  blushed  ruddlly. 

To  summer't  balmy  breath, 
Aad  the  laden  boughs  drooped  heayily. 

To  the  greensward  underneath. 

'Twas  brightest  in  a  rainy  day, 

IVhen  all  the  purple  West 
Was  piled  with  fleecy  storm-clouds, 

That  never  seemed  at  rest; 
When  a  cool  and  lulling  melody. 

Fell  from  the  dripping  eaves, 
And  sof^  warm  drops  came  pattering 

Upon  the  restless  leaves. 

But,  oh,  the  scene  was  glorious. 

When  clouds  were  lightly  riven. 
And  there  above  my  valley  home, 

Came  out  the  bow  of  Heaven ; 
And  in  its  fitful  brilliancy. 

Hung  quivering  on  high. 
Like  a  jeweled  arch  of  Paradise, 

Reflected  through  the  sky. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  footpath. 

My  constant  visits  made. 
Between  the  dear  old  homestead. 

And  that  leafy  apple  shade ; 
Where  the  flow  of  distant  watera 

Came  with  a  trickling  sound. 
Like  the  revels  of  a  fairy  band. 

Beneath  the  fragrant  ground. 

I  haunted  it  at  even-tide, 

And  dreamily  would  lie. 
And  watch  the  crimson  twilight, 

Come  stealing  o*er  the  sky ; 
'Twas  sweet  to  see  its  dying  gold 

Wake  up  the  dusky  leaves. 
To  hear  the  swallows  twittering 

Beneath  the  distant  eaves. 

I  have  listened  to  the  musio— 

A  low,  sweet  miastrelsey. 
Breathed  by  a  lonely  night-bird, 

That  haunted  that  old  tree, 
'Till  my  heart  hast  swelled  «rith  feelings 

For  which  it  had  no  name, 
A  yearning  love  of  poe^, 

A  thirsting  after  fame. 

I  have  gaied  up  through  the  foliage. 

With  dim  and  tearful  eyes. 
And  with  a  holy  reverence,    . 

Dwelt  on  the  changing  skies, 
'Till  the  burning  stars  were  peopled 

With  fomu  of  spirit  birth, 
And  I've  almost  heard  their  haip-strii^ 

Reverberate  on  earth. 


I  Oriffinal. 

LITERATURE    IN    THE    LITTLE. 

It  were  almost  enough  to  make  a  man  sick  of  lilera 
ture  itself,  to  look  at  it  as  it  is  presented  to  the  public  at 
present.  To  say  nothing  of  its  grosser  quackeries,  to 
leave  alone  entirely  the  empyricism  of  those  who  lodge 
about  the  Loafer  labyrinths  of  the  creft— in  other  words, 
to  avoid  altogether  the  standing  technicalities  with  which 
impoverished  literary  struggle  has  been  wont  to  be  de- 
scribed for  a  century  or  two  past,  and  to  be  silent  as 
death  with  respect  to  poor  old  Grub  street,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  lament  the  degradation  to  which  we  have 
arrived.  It  is  not  because  we  have  so  many  poor  writers, 
or  even  because  we  have  so  many  writers  who  are  poor 
—for  the  latter  category  is  one  in  which  the  best  men 
have  always  been  and  always  will  be  found,  and  there  is 
a  natureU  tendency  to  the  former — it  is  not  for  either  of 
these  reasons  that  we  have  thrown  together  the  few 
remarks  which  will  follow.  Poverty  is  to  be  pitied, 
whether  of  purse  or  intellect ;  but,  aflectadon  and  the 
voluntary  boobyism  with  which  a  scanty  sconce  invests 
itself— -are  without  excuse,  and  unentitled  either  to  com- 
miseration or  to  exemption  from  the  lash  of  the  litera- 
ture, which  they  disgrace  by  their  pretensions,  and 
cheapen  and/a/«(/jr  by  their  buffoonery. 

The  poor  groveller,  who  manages  to  procure  type-set- 
ters for  a  filthy  ephemeral,  and  to  vomit  his  cnide  vulgai^ 
isms  upon  the  community,  'till  their  absurd  obsceni^ 
works  their  own  cure,  may  consider  his  efforts  a  *'  labor 
of  love"— «  love  of  pelf  and  a  love  of  obtaining  it  eon 
amore.  The  lucre  of  infamy  is,  of  courw,  congenial  with 
the  innate  propensities  which  produce  the  materials! 
We  have  very  little,  nothing,  at  this  time,  to  say  about 
it.  Those  whose  tastes  run  a  muck,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  exercise.  We,  at  all  events,  have  no 
quarrel  with  them.  We  never  deemed  it  decorous  to 
quarrel  with  a  blackguard  in  the  streets.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  altogether  unequal  in  such  a 
contest.  The  gentleman  lowers  himself  and  elevaUB 
his  opponent.  Respectability  depresses  its  own  claims 
and  raises  an  antagonist  inlerett,  just  as  ofkea  as  it 
vouchsafes  any  notice  of  the  contemptible !  That  is,  any 
other  notice  than  that  which  conscious  respectabili^  can 
gather  terms  suitably  contemptuous,  with  which  to  ex- 
press its  own  disgust !  That  experiment  is  not  always 
a  safe  one,  we  acknowledge ;  for  there  is  always  some 
danger  of  choosing  words  that  may  appear  to  imply  the 
consciousness  of  an  object  worthy  of  appreciation.  The 
dear,  good  public  is  informed,  and  what  is  more,  assured, 
that  it  is  with  none  of  these  folks  that  we  are  dealing  at 
present.  They  had  better  be  patient  'till  they  are  worth 
powder  and  shot !  Our  purpose  is,  at  present,  with  a 
different  game — not  much  better,  it  must  be  confessed— 
but  worth  a  little  ammunition,  merely  from  the  cireum- 
stance,  that  we.  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  quarry  for  its 
worthlessness,  when  it  is  so  thick  that  it  may  be  shot 
down  without  much  labor  of  aim,  and  killed  with  but 
moderate  care  in  the  priming.  Our  game  is  so  plentiful, 
that  a  sportsman  could  hardly  forego  the  gratification  of 
shooting,  even  while  he  knows  the  unprofitabknats  of 
coursing  for  oarrioo. 


▲  POLOaT    FOR    CULTIVATINd    FLOWBRS.  —  ETC 
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If  literatiire  has  a  HtUflDOss  more  unspeakably  small 
than  aoy  other,  it  is  found  among  the  mutual  piifer* 
of  the  praas,— people  who  praise  each  other  upon  a  joint 
understanding!  The  practice  at  present,  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  regular  system,  and  puffing  is  put  on  so  thick 
and  with  such  perfect  indiscrimination,  that  it  must  soon 
become  ridiculous  enough  to  work  its  own  cure.  We 
sobmit  to  every  literary  man  of  sense,  and  who  has  any 
proper  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  bis  vocation,  if  there  is 
any  branch  of  its  fellowera  or  any  degradation  of  practice 
among  them  which  produces  a  deeper  feeling  of  morti- 
fication in  his  own  bosom,  than  8uck  men  and  such 
practices?  Has  he  not  in  looking  at  them,  a  more 
■trikiiig  idea  than  he  could  have  found  in  any  other 
({oarter,  of  what  we  mean  by  Liierature  in  the  liUle  ? 

c.  r.  D. 


OririB»l< 
APOLOGY   FOR  CULTIVATING  FLOWERS. 

BT  MRS.  8EBA  flMXTH. 


I  SKKM  it  not  an  idle  task, 

These  lovely  things  to  tiaar. 
That  spread  their  arms  as  they  would  ask, 

If  sun  and  dew  are  here 
For  simple  wants  alone  are  theirs, 

The  pure  and  common,  too— 
The  bounty  of  refreshing  airs. 

The  gift  of  liquid  dew. 

II. 

Aad  they  return  for  every  ray, 

A  gayer  smile  and  look ; 
And  greenly  as  the  clear  drops  play, 

They  murmur  of  the  brook  ; 
And  thus  my  thoughts  away  they  lure, 

Where  woods  and  waters  gleam, 
And  mountain  airs  are  strong  and  pure. 

And  sing  the  bird  and  stream. 

III. 

Frmil,  grateful  things !  how  fondly  they 

The  nurtured  leaf  outspread, 
And  more  than  all  my  care  repay, 

When  from  its  folded  bed 
Some  pink  or  crimson  blossom  pears, 

To  thrill  me  with  delight, 
To  fill  my  very  eyes  with  tears. 

Its  beauty  is  so  bright. 

IV. 

Nay,  'tis  no  idle  thing,  I  trust. 

To  foster  beauty's  birth, 
To  lift  from  out  the  lowly  dust, 

One  blossom  of  the  earth- 
Where  barrenness  before  had  been, 

A  verdure  to  disclose. 
And  make  the  desert  rich  in  sheen. 

To  blossom  as  the  rose. 


Original. 
THE   LIFE   OF   MAN. 

BT   RUFUS  DAWX8. 

What  is  the  life  of  man  t— The  Student  poun 

O'er  ancient  volumes,  and  lays  down  his  books, 

Dissatisfied,  and  ponden  the  great  questlcm 

In  lonely  meditation :  he  goes  forth 

Among  the  works  of  Nature,  and  looks  up 

Amidst  the  watchers  of  the  firmajtnent. 

He  calls  upon  The  Viigtns  of  the  Spring, 

On  Aldebaran,  and  on  Sirius 

With  his  concentrate  light  of  fourteen  suns, 

To  answer  him — whence  is  the  life  of  man  f 

Parched  with  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  then  he  Uimi 

Inward  upon  himself,  and  thooght  by  thought 

Unravels  from  its  strange  complexity ; 

Happy,  if  transcendental  folly  leaves 

Himself  uadeified.     He  then  explores 

His  physical  structure,  and  unfolds  the  brain, 

Hoping  to  find  out  where  his  life  resides, 

And  whence  it  springs ;  vain  effort,  to  build  up 

Knowledge  of  life,  from  the  dead  mass  around  him. 

Nature,  that  poets  worship,  has  no  life 

Within  itself;  but  the  great  Lord  of  all ! 

Created  it  a  vast  receptacle 

Of  life,  transfused,  first  from  himself  alone 

Through  his  divine  proceeding,  down  descending 

By  means  of  the  Spiritual  Son  and  Atmospheres, 

To  the  great  orb  of  day,  and  thence  to  all 

The  varied  forms  of  Earth,  Air,  Sky,  and  Sea. 

But  Life  in  Man,  is  from  the  Lord  alone,— 

Thus  it  is  love,  affection,  or  what  else 

We  predicate  of  will.    Love  is  the  Life  of  Man. 

Original. 
VICISSITUDE. 

«'  Tb6r0*s  Bothiag  true  but  Hsavea." 
Bbiohtlt  may  beam  thy  laughing  eye, 

With  beauty's  peerless  ray ; 
Thy  cheek  with  the  rich  hues  may  vie. 

That  gild  expiring  day. 

Pleasure  may  o'er  ihy  sunny  brow. 

Her  rosy  garlands  fling : 
And  hope  may  deck  thy  pathway  now. 

With  the  gay  bloom  of  spring. 
But  soon  that  eye  most  lose  itt  fire. 

And  sorrows  cloud  that  brow ; 
The  soft  tints  from  that  cheek  retire. 

Which  glow  so  fireshiy  now. 

Yet  when  those  lovely  charms  shall  fade. 

And  early  hopes  depart  { 
When  each  fond  tendril  has  decayed. 

That  twines  around  thy  heart  ;^> 

Then  turn  thine  eye  away  from  earth; 

Like  the  bright  hues  of  even'. 
Its  pleasures  perish  at  their  birth  :— 

"  There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven !" 

W.  O.  HOWARD. 
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LSND  MB  THINE  AZDKK  BTK;  A  ■ONQ. 


LEND   ME  THINE  AZURE   EYE. 


A    BONO. 


SUNG  BY  MRS.  EDWARD  LODER— COMPOSED  BY  HENRY  WATSON. 
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SccovD  VcRsi. — Hope*t  bril  -  liaot  flash    U  fooe— Sooth  *«r     of       tor -row; 
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First  VxRSX.— -Lend  mo  thino      a  -  saro  eye,  Baau-ty*s  fond    dwell -iog; 


Sadness    lies   where  it  shone.  Fearing     to   -   nor  -  row :         Useless    and      vain        were  tean. 


^ 


^^^rWtT^^ 


And  thy  Soul's    me  -  lo  -  dy,   Sil  -  ver*d  and   swell  -  ing :      Then  may  I        win  thy  heart. 
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Sil  -vet'd  and  iwell-ing —  SU  -  TFr'd    ud    >well-ing.  Svt. 
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LITIRARY    REVIEW.  —  THEATEICALS. 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

O BORGIA  iLLDtTRATBD.— Thli  work  IS  dMi'imed  to  be  a 
monthly  publieation,  on  tho  plao  of*  VirtDo's  ViowsMn  rmri- 
oua  parts  of  Europe,  and  oth«r  Euf  li«b  works.  It  wu  pro- 
jected bj  iu  editor,  WUliam  C.  Richards— a  new  correspondent 
of  oar  Mag axine — and  his  brother,  a  younf  artist  of  f  rest  prom- 
ise, both  Georgians  by  adoption.  The  editor  has  shown  us  the 
proofs  of  the  First  Psrt  of  the  work,  which  will  be  issued 
before  this  meets  the  eye  of  all  onr  readers.  We  sre  happy 
to  find  that  the  work  is  usdertaken  with  a  lofty  aim,  to  render 
it  a  credit  to  onr  common  country.  The  plan  is  to  fbrnish, 
monthly,  two  highly-finished  steel  engravings  of  Georgia 
scenery,  ftt>m  the  paintings  of  Mr.  T.  Addison  Richsrds,  and 
engraved  by  Messrs.  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Smilie,  of 
this  city.  The  topographical  and  historical  sketches  will  be 
Atrnished  by  the  editor,  aided  by  several  literary  gentlemen  of 
Georgia.  The  ezecation  of  the  work  is  truly  beautiful.  The 
*t9mt  eiuembU*  strikes  us  es  the '  as  pint  ultra '  of  neatness.  The 
Tignette  is  a  view  of  the  State  House,  engraved  by  Smilie, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  effective.  The  Rock  Moun- 
tain is  a  beautiAal  plate,  and  worthy  of  the  remarkable  scene  it 
represents,  with  an  illustration  by  the  editor.  The  letter  press 
is  from  stereotype  plates,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  the  English  publications.  The  price  of  the  work  is  five 
dollars  per  annum,  or  fifty  cents  per  part,  at  which  terms, 
a  large  circulation  will  be  needed  to  repay  the  proprietor. 
That  it  will  receive  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  cannot 
doubt  Every  Georgian  will  feel  a  pride  in  supporting  it  We 
cordially  wish  success  to  the  work,  and  bid  its  young  and  en- 
terprising conductor,  good  speed. 

Hbeoinbs  or  Sacred  History  :  J.  5.  ToyZer  if  J.  AT.  W, 
Do4d,—Thu  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  volume  of  a  series 
of  historical  Ules,  taken  Arom  the  old  testament,  illustrating 
the  lives  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  female  characters 
there  described,  with  the  customs,  manners,  and  scenery  of  the 
eonntries  in  which  they  lived.  The  writer  is  Mrs.  E.  R.  Steele, 
of  this  city,  a  lady  who  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  peri- 
odicals, and  especially  for  several  years  to  the  Ladies'  Compan- 
ion. Among  the  different  stories,  that  of  Jeptha's  daughter 
stands  most  conspicuous.  The  filial  destiny  of  this  female 
which  has  so  frequently  puzzled  the  most  able  commentators, 
is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  severest  critic  The  story 
of  Esther,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine, and  which,  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sigonrney  to  the  editor, 
received  the  warmest  commendation,  is  here  republished  and 
enlarged.  The  style  is  chaste  and  perspicuous,  while  a  tone 
of  sineere  piety  pervades  the  whole  of  the  volume.  It  is  beau- 
tifully bound,  and  illustrated  with  a  frontispiece  of  the  head 
of  a  female,  wrapped  in  meditatioa,  and  as  a  Christmas  present, 
particularly  to  a  religious  family,  we  know  of  no  publication 
which  will  prove  more  agreeable. 

Charles  O'Mallby:  Caref  if  /Tort^Numbers  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 
10, 11, 13,  have  been  issued.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  raey  productions  that  has  ever  appoared.  At  this 
seasoa  of  the  year,  when  an  agreeable  companion  is  required 
to  while  away  a  dreary  evening,  we  know  of  none  better  than 
Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon. 

'Tub  Litbrart  Amarantii,  by  If.  O.  Brookt^  A,  JMl— Under 
this  title,  in  the  form  of  an  annual,  Mr.  Brooks  has  collected  and 
published  a  number  of  his  contributions  which,  at  various  times, 
have  appeared  in  the  periodicals,  but  principally  in  the  pages  of 
the  Ladies*  Compaaion.  Of  the  poetical  pieces,  the  Alpine  Horn, 
and  Shelley's  Obsequies  are  the  best,  and  of  the  proee,  that  of 
the  Laoeooo.  The  Latin  and  Greek  translations,  howerar 
well  done,  display  more  pedantic  vanity  than  good  taste.  The 
mechanical  portion  of  the  woric  is  well  executed.  As  a  pretty 
gift,  the  volume  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  Juaior  members  of 
the  aommnaity. 


The  BirsoBT  or  the  Bobble  Familt  :  Hmrptr  if  Brotkert. 
With  feelings  strongly  prejudiced  in  the  fhvor  of  Lady  Buiwer, 
we  have  careAilly  perused  this  work,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  although  it  displays  an  erudite  mind,  it  also,  at  times, 
betrays  an  inelegant  one.  A  vein  of  keen  satire  runs  through- 
out iti— a  strain  of  ludicrous  caricature,  and  occasionally  a 
beautiftil  narrative  of  domestic  life.  One  thing  we  have  only 
to  find  fault  with,  the  spirit  of  revenge  that  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  publication.  We  feel  for  the  afflictions  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  but  had  she  breathed  her  wrongs  and  her  sufferings  In 
plaintive  tones  of  sorrow  and  regret,  they  would  have  found  a 
more  general  echo  in  every  female  boeom,  a  more  willing  re- 
sponse in  every  manly  heart,  but  while  in  the  principle  of 
candor  wo  are  compelled  to  express  this  opinion  of  the  work ; 
in  the  kindness  of  heart  we  sympathize  with  the  mother  and 
the  wife. 

Ambbican  Melodies,  ceaiptlctf  hjf  6.  P.  Mfria:  LAmma  tf 
JPsMMi— No  one  but  a  poet  could  heve  selected  with  such  just 
discrimination,  the  gems  of  upwards  of  two  huadred  different 
authors,  not  one  of  which  but  what  is  marked  with  excellence, 
a  rare  quality  to  find  in  this  class  of  writing.  Mr.  Morris  has 
executed  his  task  with  ability,  aad  presented  a  work  of  Batioaal 
character,  an  honor  to  our  literature,  and  a  proof  of  his  own  fine 
taste  in  ballad  compoeition.  It  is  beantiftilly  printed,  eontaina 
several  pretty  engravings,  elegantly  bound,  and  BMst  appro- 
priate for  a  gift 
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Pare. — ^The  fkrewell  engagement  ci  Mr.  Power  baa  been  tha 
principal  attraction  during  the  early  part  of  the  past  month, 
but  we  regret  to  say  it  has  not  been  crowned  with  that  success 
which  has  attended  bis  former  visits.  This,  no  doubt,  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  attributable  to  the  all-engroesing  subject  of 
,  politics,  but  principally,  we  believe,  to  his  too  frequeat  appear- 
j  ance,  which  displays  bad  policy  of  both  manager  and  actor, 
,  and  also  a  barrenness  of  novelty  in  continually  making  thie 
gentleasan  a  dendtr  retort  ia  every  emergeacy.  His  value  ie 
j  thereby  depreciated,  and  neither  fame  nor  profit  accrues  to 
,  either  party.  It  is  also  a  convincing  proof  by  how  slender  a 
!  tenure  the  taste  for  the  drama  is  now  held  in  our  city,  for  ualess 
{ some  excitement  is  created,  the  theatre  generally  presents  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  benches.  The  disease  has  been  of 
long  standing,  and  what  remedy  to  propoee,  we  know  not.  One 
thing,  however,  appears  as  too  eertain,  aad  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  the  means  of  banishing  that  fhstidious  and  foolish 
taste  which  considers  nothing  to  be  worthy  of  counUnanca 
unless  presented  with  the  title  of  m  stor^we  mean  a  reduciiOB 
in  the  prices  of  admission.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  system  which  has  been  and  is  the  very  ftans  of  theatri- 
cal taste.  The  ttar  will  be  compelled  to  barter  his  or  her 
talent  for  a  remuneration  equal  to  the  receipu  of  the  theatre, 
or  if  unwilling  to  do  so,  the  public  will  necessarily  have  to  bo 
contented  with  a  well  organized  and  talented  stock  company. 
Besides,  as  economy  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  daj, 
the  same  must  be  exerted  in  oiir  public  amusements.  They 
are  luxuries  of  life,  aad  when  compelled,  horn  cireumstancea 
or  necessity,  we  must  contrive  to  do  without  them.  MoreoTor, 
the  enormous  sums  that  managers  have  to  pay  those  theatrical 
luminaries,  are  beyond  the  resources  of  any  theatre,  and  more 
than  any  public  can  bestow.  It  is  shameful  to  imagiae  any 
single  individual  receiviag  half  the  receipts  of  an  evening  for 
his  or  her  performaace,  aad  the  poor  manager  left  with  only 
the  other  half  to  support  a  large  and  heavy  establishmeat  Tet 
not  satisfied  with  such  extravagant  remunerations,  they  resort 
to  other  measures  to  swell  their  bursting  coffers,  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  patronage  of  the  theatre,  and  a  violation  of 
every  generous  and  honorable  principle.  We  refor  to  certain 
musical  artistes,  who,  on  the  off  nights  of  their  engagcmeBii,or 
even  previous  to  the  commencement  of  them,  announce  a 
series  of  concerts,  whereby  they  pocket  aevoral  additional 
thoBsaads  at  the  emal  saerifica  of  the  intarasta  of  the  maaa- 
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|«r,  ivko  CMM  then  only  prMent  to  the  public  a  commodttjr 

vUick  beus  apoa  it  the  •bunp  of  Mcondary  matoriaL    We 

kmw  tkttt  vtwy  performer  haa  a  rif  ht  to  offer  hia  or  her  Ulent 

to  Ike  higheat  bidder,  bat  we  condemn  that  ffratptnf  apirit  of 

aTarlce  which  actnatee  their  action*,  at  the  ezpense  of  f  ene- 

louty,  jaatiee  or  principle.    We  therefore  beliere  that  a  roduc- 

tioo  of  prlcea  will  eaaae  a  reduction  of  their  arrof  anee  and 

avarice,  open  a  (hirer  field  for  the  diaplay  of  nef  leeted  talent, 

give  a  healthier  tone  to  our  theatrical  taate,  and  afford  a  better 

chance  of  ancceea  to  the  now  oppreHod  and  safferiog  manager. 

Daring  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Power,  we  hare  only  bean 

fiiTorod  with  a  repetition  of  old  piecea,  if  we  may  except  that 

ef  **  Tonch  and  Take,**  a  Tery  ailly  affair,  and  which  waa  most 

equiToeally  condemned.    Our  old  IhTorite,  Barnee,  haa  been 

performing  a  aariea  of  hia  charaetera,  which  haa  occaaiooed  a 

reviTal  of  aome  of  our  aterling  comedica.    In  that  of  the  Cure 

for  the  Heart  Ach,  Mr.  Simpaon,  the  manageri  for  hia  benefit, 

appeared  in  the  part  of  Young  Rapid,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 

Bamea,  which  recalled  to  onr  recollection  thoae  glorioua  daya 

when  old  Drary  reaounded  to  the  aonl-delightin^  roicea  of 

theee  ezcelleut  comediaaa. 


NATioiiAL  Opbba  Housb.— The  'operaa  of  La  Gasxa  Ladra, 
Fra  Diarolo,  and  Ellae  D'Amoar,  haTe  been  produced  at  thia 
theatre  in  a  atyle  of  ezcelleace  nnequalled  by  even    any 
theatre  in  Europe^  and  when  it  ia  eonaidered  who  were  the 
artialaa  who  contributed  to  their  aucceaa,  ear  aaaertioa  will  be 
fi»Bml  to  be  no  **  pnff  direct,**  but  a  truth  atteated  by  the  firat 
jndgee  of  muaic    In  the  former  of  theee  productiona,  Mra. 
Segnin  triumphantly  eatabliahed  her  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  prima  dennn.     Her  execution  of  the  difilcult  muaie  of 
nnette  waa  Ikll  of  fine  taate,  pure  intonation,  and  delicioua 
melody.    The  two  next  conapieuona  charaetera  were  aupported 
by  Menrienra  Soguin  and  Guibelie,  each  of  whom  aang  In  the 
apirit  of  honorable  emulation,  and  receired  the  cordial  and 
aqnal  approbation  of  the  audience.     Rivala  we  cannot  call 
them;  they  were  Mendly  compeera,  and  ao  admirably  did 
they  «eqnit  themaelvea  aa  to  defy  the  moot  fhatidioua  critic  to 
any  to  whom  the  palm  of  pralae  ahould  be  awarded.    Mr. 
Latham,  aa  Gerald,  contributed  greatly  to  the  aueceoo  of  the 
opera.    Thia  gentleman,  if  he  ia  not  a  firat  rate  vocaliat,  ia 
a  thorough  muaician,  and  alwaya  efliciont  in  whatever  he 
atteaqpta,  added  to  thoae  the  judiciooa  taate  oTlnced  by  him  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  vanooa  piecea,  entitlea  him  to  the  higheat 
teopact  and  commendation.    Mr.  Horncaatle  aang  with  con- 
aideraMe  Caate,  but  a  leoo  atraining  of  the  voice  would  have 
plearing  to  the  ear,  and  rendered  the  muaic  more 
W.  H.  Williama  performed  the  little  he  had  to  do 
abfliqr;  he,  however,  u  to  be  appreciated  more  in  the 
fine  walk  of  low  eomedy.    In  the  Ikroea,  which,  at  preaent,  he 
hao  only  aa  opportunity  of  diaplaying  hia  talenta,  he  ia  alwaya 
excellent,  affording  delight  to  hia  audieace,  who  never  Ihil  to 
reward  him  with  the  warmeat  applauae.    Of  Eliae  D' Amour, 
we  must  aiao  apeak  in  terma  of  praiae.    The  Sargeant  Belcore, 
in  the  pcraott  of  Mr.  Seguin,  found  a  moat  able  repreaentative, 
althoagh  it  ia  not  coaridered  to  be  a  character  pooaeaaing  mate- 
rial enough  for  great  effect,  yet  the  akill  of  the  artiat  rendered 
it  very  conapieuona.    Mr.  Guibelie,  aa  Dr.  Dylcamara,  waa  ex- 
ireflMly  good ;  we  know  not  which  to  commend  moat,  hia  acting 
or  aiaging.    With  our  fovorite,  Miaa  Poole,  we  were  delighted 
Her  clear,  beantlAil  toaea  hvng  upon  our  ear  **  like  angel  voicea 
in  the  twilight  hour.**    Nor  meat  we  neglect  expreaaing  our  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Maavera,  who,  in  thia  opera,  aa  well  aa  Fra 
Diavolo,  acquitted  himaelf  moat  admirably.    A  corpa  do  ballot, 
compoaed  of  Madamea  Lecomte,  Guibeli  and  Mad*lle  F.  Dea- 
jardine ;  Monaienra  Martin,  Gronich  and  Kaiffer,  and  Maater 
and  Miaa  Wella,  have  been  added,  at  a  great  expenae,  to  the 
•ataUiahaaent,  and  Mr.  Wilaon  haa  left  nothing  undone  to  com- 
mand eueoeoa.  It  ia  now  to  be  proved  whether  the  cry  for  opera 
and  ballet  ia  the  true  feeling  of  our  cltiaena,  or  only  aa  affec- 
laboa  of  foreign  faablon,  a  mere  pretence  to  fine  taate.    Want 
of  apaee  preveata  ua  fimm  oommenting  upon  Fra  Diavolo,  aa  well 
aa  the  Barber  of  BeTille,  both  of  which  shall  command  attoatioo 

m 


BowcET  TRBATRB^-Wlth  the  pnjadieea,  or  the  opinioaa, 
(if  the  term  be  more  agree^le,)  of  tbuae  who  discard  from  the 
circle  of  their  amuaementa,  the  entertainments  of  a  theatre,  wo 
do  not  intermeddle.    We  reapect  their  raotivea,  if  we  arc  not 
eonverta  to  their  doctrinea.    We  go  fortbor  |  and  reedity  grant, 
that  too  often  ia  the  atage  prootitutad  to   purpoaea,  which 
degrade  ita  elaaalcal  origin  and  Ita  noble  enda.    The  paat  aeaaoa 
haa  been  leaa  propitloua  for  the  enconragoment  of  the  drama, 
than  any  within  our  recollection.    Every  apeciea  of  talent  baa, 
we  may  aay,  been  put  under  requiaitton,  and  brought  into  its 
proper  and  appropriate  aphere  of  action.    Wo  have  aeon  the 
beat  playaofShakapeare,  the  principal  charaetera  auatained  by 
Hamblin,  Forreat,  and  Charlea  Keen;  fareea,  with  all  their 
Indicrouaneaa  end  wit;  melo-dramaa,  with  all  their  faataatlcand 
extravagant  iacidenta,   and  pantomimic  apeetaelea,  brought 
forward  in  quick  and  rapid  aucceaaion,  to  pleaae  the  taste  for 
novelty,  the  rage  for  wondera,  or  the  menial  love  for  idle  or 
empty  ahow.     Whether  the  public  willed  ttcm  caprice  or 
aeatenced  flrom  iqjuatice,  its  deeree  was  respected  and  all  its 
desires  gratified.    Variety  was  presented  In  all  ita  forma  and 
foaturea.    Yet,  with  all  thoae  mighty  and  magical  attraction*-' 
with  thoae  atrong  and  irreaiatible  claima  to  ita  patronage,  the 
Bowery,  in  common  with  the  other  theatrea,  baa  languiahed  in 
an  unwonted  degree.   Hamblin,  during  a  long  aeaaon  of  fonrteea 
or  fifteen  montha,peraeverod  in  hia  exertiona  and  battled  agaiaat 
adverae  timea,  with  a  moot  uashahon  spiriL     He  donbtlese 
worhed  prospectively,  with  a  view  to  what  the  fotare  might 
yield.    That  ftiture,  wo  trust,  has  come,— and  that  his  honesty, 
industry,  and  perseverance  will  be  rewarded.    On  Monday,  the 
9th.  instant,  after  a  vacation  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  the  Bowery 
waa  opened  for  the  winter  aeaaoa,  with  entertainments  similar 
to  those  represented  for  the  laat  four  yoara  at  the  Ampltheatreo 
of  Francoais  and  Aatley  in  Paria  and  London.     To  carry  the 
novel  plaa  into  effect  of  uniting  Dramatic  with  Equeatrain  per- 
formaneea,  groat  ehangea  wore  necesaary  in  the  interior  of  the 
bnildiog.    All  theoe  have  been  made ;  a  large  circle  baa  been 
formed  on  the  atage,  for  the  exhibition  of  feata  of  horaemaaahip 
and  the  gymnastic  exercises  nsoally  exhibited  in  a  well  con- 
ducted Circus ;  engagements  entered  Into  with  the  meet  popular 
equeotrian  performers  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  artistes  of 
celebrity  in  Europe ;  and  nothing  left  undone  that  taate  could 
auggost  or  liberality  procure,  to  render  the  experiment  aneceaa- 
ful.    The  regular  corpa  dramatlquo  ia  reuined,  and  Mr.  Charlea 
Mason,  a  performer  of  conaiderablo  talent,  attached  to  the 
eotabllabment  for  a  limited  period.    On  the  firat  night  of  the 
aeaaon,  the  honae  waa  crowded  ft-om  pit  to  gallery,  and  many 
individnala,  who  were  diaappointed  in  procuring  placea,  filled 
the  tobby,  happy  if  they  could  only  occaaionally  obtain  a  glance 
at  the  atage.    The  curtain  rooe  precisely  at  the  appointed  time 
and  discovered  a  large  ring  on  the  stage,  decorated  and  partly 
surrounded  with  rich  draperies,  painted  by  BrigaldL.  Twelve 
party  colored  horsea  commenced  the  performaneea,  and  dis- 
played much  docility.    Aeu  of  horsemanship  by  Monsieur  Lo 
Tort,  a  now  performer  from  Paris,  Messieurs  Cadwallader,  and 
Dale,  and  Master  Glenroy,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  each  performer  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  acclama- 
tions.   These  feats,  with  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  whole 
company,  being  concluded,  the  curtain  fell ;  and  in  ten  minutes 
time,  the  stage  was  laid  over  the  ring,  and  the  Bowery  wore, 
onee  more  iu  usual  appearance.    The  principal  attraction  of 
the  evening,  was  a  grand  melo>dramatie  spectacle,  called,  the 
**  Batde  of  Watertoo,**  played  in   London  upwards  of  one 
thonsand  nights,  with  a  aucceaa,  unprecedented  in  the  annala  of 
theatricala.    Kaowing  the  difilculty  of  prooondng  thia  drama  on 
a  first  night  with  that  porfectneaa  which  waa  requisite  to  enaure 
ita  aucceaa,  we  trembled  for  the  result,  hut  we  are  happy  to  say, 
all  was  perfection,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  lasL    Sncb  a 
gorgeous  display  of  military  uniforms,  such  crowds  of  French, 
English,  and  German  soldiers,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  columns, 
military  easlgns,  and  bands  of  mumc,  wo  did  not  believe  couM  bo 
preoonted  on  the  stage,  much  loss  manoeovred  with  prociaion. 
Mr.  Maaon,  whoee  Hkeneaa  ia  aingularly  atriking  to  the  hero  of 
ahaadred  fields,  ia  aa  admirable  repreaenutive  of  Napoleon; 
bat  we  think  tho  effeet  would  be  iaereaaed  by  a  little  more 
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r—tlewiiew  aad  abniptaeM  in  hU  moTmMDt*.  Mn.  Lewi*  and 
Mri.  H«rriD|r  •uiUid  their  retpeetive  parts  witli  akill  and  eflTect' 
and  Gate*  make*  the  meet  of  a  very  aaiualaf  character.  The 
muaie  i«  ccMnpeMd  and  arraofed  by  Maeder,  and  reflect*  credit 
on  hi*  well  known  ta*te  and  •kill.  It  five*  u*  pleasure  to  state, 
that  the  '*  Battle  of  Waterloo*'  i*,  by  far,  the  most  •plendid 
•pectacle  we  erer  beheld,  and  promiee*  fully  to  repay  the 
maaafer,  notwithatandinf  the  enormou*  ezpenae  he  ha*  in- 
curred in  it*  production.  A  succe*sion  of  such  spectacles,  will 
be  sure  to  sustain  the  patronafe  now  bestowed  upoq  the  spirited 
proprietor— and  if  we  may  suggest  to  his  consideration  a  drama 
which  has  ever  commanded  the  nnirersal  approbation  of  the 
Knf  lish  public,  entitled  the  "  High  Mettled  RacVr,"  depic- 
ting the  gradations  and  mutations  in  the  oareer  of  that  noble 
animal,  the  horse,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  its  production 
would  create  a  sensation  unparalelled  in  the  theatricals  of  this 
city,  and  prove  particularly  beneficial  to  the  interesu  of  the  thea- 
tre. The  house  has  been  crowded  every  night,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  so  for  weeks  to  come.  A  large  and  comfortable 
place  for  the  exhibition  of  the  sports  of  the  arena,  has  long  been 
wanting  in  New- York:  one  is  new  offered  by  Mr.  Hamblin, 
Ctud  up  with  every  luxury  and  attention  to  the  wanu  of  the 
public,  and  where  our  citisens  may  carry  their  children  with 
the  certainty  of  miling  with  highly  respecUble  company. 

Since  writing  the  above.  North,  the  great  equestrian,  has 
arrived  from  Europe,  and  appeared  at  this  esublishment  His 
elegant  and  grnmAil  riding,  his  bold  and  daring  feats,  almost 
surpass  belief,  and  most  be  seen  to  be  credited.  He  is  the  first 
of  his  class,  unapproacbed  and  unapproachable.  North's  en- 
gagement is  confined  to  a  fow  weeks,  in  consequence  of  hi*  ap- 
pearance in  Paris  early  in  the  spring. 

Olympic  Tubatkb.— Mr.  Mitehell  *till  eentinues  in  his  eaijser 
of  popularity  and  success,  and  while  other  establishments  are 
■training  every  nerve  to  create  excitement,  he  steadily  pursues 
**  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,"  not,  however,  noiseless  in  his 
own  inimitable  performances,  for  **  mirth  and  jollity"  are  ever 
their  constant  concomitants,  as  well  aa  those  of  his  effective 
eompnny. 
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Vattemare's  iNTBUfATioMAL  ExcHANOBs.— Thls  scheme 
has,  for  its  object,  the  esUblishing  a  mutual  system  of  exchanga 
of  the  various  productions  of  literature,  art  and  science  of 
America,  with  the  other  civilixed  nations  of  the  world.  We 
have  reflected  seriously  upon  the  subject,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  design  is  practicable  of  execution,  and 
ftaught  with  the  most  beneficial  resulu  to  the  human  kind. 
For  twelve  years  has  iu  projector,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy* been  endeavoring  to  complete  hU  object.  He  has 
•ecured  for  it  the  patronage  aud  support  of  every  crowned 
bead  in  Europe,  and  he  has  now  visited  America  to  promote 
and  perfect  his  work.    He  has  no  sinister  object  to  accomplish 

DO  pecuniary  emolument  to  effect ;  he  is  actuated  only  by  an 

ardent  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  sole  reward 
he  claims,  is  to  be  a  witness  of  its  succeasAil  accomplishmeoL 
As  the  nature  of  his  design  is,  perhaps,  not  universally  known, 
we  believe  that  a  slight  outline  of  its  character,  will  not  be  here 
out  of  place.  In  every  state  in  the  Union,  it  is  proposed  that 
there  be  established  state  librarie*  and  UMseiMU,  and  that  a 
certain  sum  be  annually  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  books 
and  objecu  of  science,  arts  and  natural  history,  relating  to  tktir 
•is»  »taU»  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  duplicate  exchanges 
with  the  other  states ;  and  with  other  countries,  a  similar  system 
of  exchange  to  be  likewise  made,  so  that  a  collection  of  all  chat 
i*  rare  and  valuable,  will,  by  tbi*  reciprocal  syetem  of  iolellec- 
tual  commerce,  advance  the  interests  of  humanity,  while  the 
nature  of  the  design  is  so  simple  and  free  from  any  public  or 
private  sacrifice,  taking,  as  it  does,  nothing  from  any  one,  yet 
giving  to  all,  or,  at  least,  enabling  every  one,  by  parting  with 
that  which  is  useless  or  of  little  value  to  him,  to  obtain  other 
■Ad  dMirable  ofagects,  that  little  elna  appear*  mceaeaiy  thaa  a 


disposition  to  do  so.  Such  a  design,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  in 
neither  a  speculative  project  nor  a  visionary  shadow ;  it  is  the 
ver^  essence  of  practical  facts— -it  has  fbr  its  sole  purpose  tbe 
general  good  of  the  great  body  politic— the  universal  blending 
of  benevolence  and  power. 

Mrs.  Sutton's  Concert.— A  fbll  and  fasbioanble  andieneo 
assembled  to  witness  the  first  appearance  of  this  lady,  a  daugh- 
ter of  America,  on  her  return  from  a  professional  residence  in 
Italy,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  the  firat  masters,  she  has  raado 
herself  an  accomplished  vocalist  Her  voice,  which  is  a  rich 
soprano,  of  great  compass,  and  clear  intonation,  she  manages 
with  consummate  skill  and  judgment  She  possesses  a  ffno 
figure  and  a  pleasing  conntenance,  and  the  repeated  plaudits 
which  honored  her  efforts  throughout  the  evening,  were  a  tes- 
timony of  hrr  talenu  being  duly  appreciated.  Signor  Do 
Begnis,  who  assisted  in  the  performance,  sang  several  favorite 
compositions,  which  received  the  enthnnastic  approbation  of 
the  audience;  still,  however,  we  were  of  opinion  that  this  gea- 
tleman  did  not  or  could  not  execute  the  same  pieces  with  that 
abili  y  wiih  which  we  before  have  heard  him. 

Mr.  Brabam's  CoNCVRTs^^This  gentleman,  whooe  name  ia 
so  closely  associated,  for  tbe  last  fifty  years,  with  the  musical 
world  of  Europe,  both  as.a  composer  and  vocalist,  has  arrived 
upon  our  shores,  and  in  a  series  of  sacred  concerts,  has  beea 
delighting  tbe  inhabitants  of  New-York.  While  we  coneider 
this  singularly  gifted  man,  retaining  bis  faculties  fredi  and 
unimpaired,  at  a  period  of  life  far  bejrond  that  which  ia 
generally  allotted  to  humapity,  we  regard  him  as  a  being  of 
almost  more  than  earthly  endowments.  His  voice,  which  has 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  is  asmellifiuent  in  quahty  and  extraordinary  in  volume 
as  when  iu  the  meridian  of  his  days.  To  attempt  to  deecribe  his 
performance,  is  impossible ;  sufllce  it  to  say,  it  is  tbe  very  aca» 
of  perfection,  and  shows,  that  what  we  have  hitherto  esteemed 
in  other  vocalists  as  the  height  of  excellence,  has  been  little 
more  thaa  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  art  The  intense  and 
breathless  silence  with  which  the  audience  hung  upon  tbo 
melodious  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  loud  and  lengthonod 
applause  which  occasionally  though  inaptly  broke  forth  at  some 
astounding  effort  of  his  genius,  testified  their  wonder  and  dellgbt 
and  their  belief  that  the  consummation  of  the  science,  waa  for  tho 
first  time  truly  displayed  before  them.  A  Mrs.  Edward  Loder, 
of  the  London  and  Bath  Concerts,  on  the  first  of  these  delightAil 
entertainments,  made  her  deb4t  She  possesses  a  sweet  .and 
flexible  voice,  but  the  fear  naturally  arising  from  a  first  appearw 
aace,  somewhat  impaired  her  efforts.  Her  subsequent  por- 
formances,  however,  gave  proof  of  her  possessing  superior 
abilities,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  she  will  becooM  aa  eepeeial 
favorite  with  the  lovers  of  melody. 

New  Music— We  have  received  three .  beavtlAil  ballads, 
published  by  Firth  and  Hall,  of  this  city,  bearing  the  titles  of 
"  The  Young  Soldier,'*  "1  wish  he  would  decide.  Mamma,"  aad 
"  Tbe  Evergreen."  The  music  of  the  first  is  by  M.  W.  Balfo 
that  of  the  second,  by  J.  Chadwick,  of  New-York ;  and  that  of 
the  third,  by  Eliza  Martyn,  the  wocds  of  the  latter  by  G.  P. 
Morris,  a  guarantee  of  their  excellence.  Also,  a  beaatiftil  duett, 
entitled  **  Tbe  Farewell,"  by  Miss  Brandling,  as  sung  by  Mr. 
and  Mps.  Wood;  ('La  Lituana,"  as  danced  by  Fanny  Elsster, 
is  another  publication  by  the  same  gentlemen,  admirably  ar* 
ranged  for  thepioao/orte. 

WrNTER  Fashions  for  1840  and  1841.— Iferaiv  l>»*e**^— 
Hat  of  velvet  trimmed  with  satin— drooping  feathers ;  black 
mantilla  lined  with  silk  plaid ;  Robe  of  silk—body,  coat-dress, 
with  double  flounces. 

Prome»*de  Dress^Hat  of  velvet,  with  feathei^-Bhort  doaks 
of  silk  velvet,  trimmed  with  ermine  or  mohair}  Eobe  of  ellk, 
with  a  deep  flounce. 

Befl  Dr«ss«— Turban,  with  feather  of  paradise— ^Tippet  ar 
pelerine  of  mohair  or  ermine— Robe  of  plaid  or  other  allk, 
trimmed  with  rich  lace,  aad  festooned. 
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NEW-YORK,    JANUARY.    1841. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  NEAR  CALDWELL'S  LANDING, 

on     THE     HUDflOJf. 

Thc  sabj^ct  of  our  present  engraving  it  a  spot  most 
memorable  in  the  anoaU  of  the  American  Revolution. 
At  the  landing  below  the  rock,  oa  which  the  light-house 
is  sitwited,  is  a  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Long 
Clove,  at  the  base  of  which  the  traitor  Arnold  and  the 
unfortunate  Andre  held  their  first  interview*  It  was  a 
beaotifol  night  in  September,  and  to  thift  spot  Arnold  had 
ridden  in  company  with  one  Joshua  Smith  whom  he  hod 
deputed  with  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Colqubon, 
to  go  oo  board  of  the  British  sloop  of  War,  the  Vulture, 
then  lying  a  few  miles  below,  in  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  convey  to  the  shore  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Anderson,  the  signature  under  which  Andre  had 
corresponded  with  Arnold.  It  is  certain  that  Smith 
and  the  Colquhons  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  inten- 
tions of  their  employer ;  indeed,  the  brothers  were  only 
through  grsftt  persuasion  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
business,  and  from  the  thought  that  it  would  prove 
essential  to  the  interests  of  their  country.  Having 
reached  the  Vulture,  Smith  was  led  into  the  cabin,  and 
shortly  after,  a  gentleman,  habited  in  a  full  military 
costume,  over  which  was  a  blue  overcoat,  entered,  and 
was  introduced  as  Mr.  Anderson.  They  immediately 
left  the  vessel,  and  rowed  to  the  spot  where  Arnold  was 
waiting.  His  horse  and  another  were  fastened  to  a 
tree  that  grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  Arnold 
received  Andre  with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old  acquaint 
tanoe,  and  retiring  to  a  little  distance,  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Smith  and  the 
two  Colquhons  remaining  with  die  boat.  Not  a  sound 
disturbed  tbo  stillness  of  the  moment,  save  the  lazy 
waves  aa  they  chafed  against  the  river's  margin,  and  here, 
under  the  midnight  canopy  of  heaven,  with  the  eye  of 
the  Eternal  beaming  upon  him,  did  the  traitor  barter  the 
liberty  of  his  native  land — for  the  gratification  of  his 
selfish  passions  did  he  sacrifice  his  fair  and  gallant  name 
upon  the  altar  of  twason.  Fer  four  hours  did  they 
hold  the  deepeat  conference,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
first  etreaks  of  day  had  severed  the  east,  that  they  were 
reminded  it  was  time  for  separation.  Smith,  who  had 
also  become  uneasy,  owing  to  the  receding  of  the  tide, 
urged  their  immediate  departure,  and  Andre,  who  was 
now  anxious  to  return  on  board  the  Vulture,  proposed 
that  for  the  present  they  should  part  company,  and 
appoint  a  time  for  a  second  interview,  but  Arnold  fear- 
ing that  circumstances  might  prevent  their  meeting 
again,  and  thereby  occasion  a  frustration  of  liis  plans,  in- 
formed him  that  then  only  could  he  communicate  the  ne- 
cessary information,  and  proposed  their  departing  to  the 
boose  of  Smith,  about  five  miles  distant.  In  a  fatal 
moment,  in  the  blind  hope  that  he  was  honorably  folfil- 
ling  his  duty  to  his  country,  did  the  young  Englishman 
consent,  the  sequel  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  be 
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made  the  subject  of  comment  here.  This,  however,  wa 
may  remark,  that  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
treasonous  drama,  and  who  has  ever  received  the  com- 
miseration of  the  world  from  a  belief  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  her  husband's  proceedings,  but  who,  we  are 
convinced,  was  strongly  accessory  to  the  whole  affair, 
was  no  other  than  the  wife  of  Arnold.  Before  she  had 
given  her  hand  to  him,  she  had  been  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms  of  friendship  with  young  Andre,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman 
deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  royalty,  in  whose 
family  the  young  officer  was  a  constant  and  most  wel- 
come guest.  After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  British,  Arnold  became  her  suitor,  and  received  her 
in  marriage.  Bred  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  finding  the 
fortunes  of  her  husband  inadequate  to  her  extravagan- 
cies—springing, also,  from  a  family  inimical  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  there  is  little  doubt-^as  it  is  well  known,  et 
this  period  a  correspondence  existed  between  herself 
and  Andre — that  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
betray  his  country  for  the  gi-atification  of  her  unboun- 
ded desires,  thinking  that  the  American  cause  would 
be  for  ever  crushed,  and  in  its  ruins  would  be  buried  the 
secret  of  his  treason.  Had  the  traitor  succeeded,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  liberty  of  our  beloved 
country  would  have  been  for  that  time  sacrificed,  though 
sooner  or  later  the  sons  of  America  would  have  severed 
the  fetters  of  oppression,  and  with  their  blood  have  proved 
that  dear  as  was  their  country,  "  yet  liberty  toae  dearer.** 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  banks  of  the  majes- 
tic Hudson,  where  the  garment  of  nature  appears  more 
lovely  than  the  view  represented  in  our  engraving. 
Thick  and  variegated  foliage  clothes  the  banks  down  to 
the  river's  edge,  whose  waters  are  for  ever  circling  and 
eddying  in  a  thousand  fantastic  and  glittering  forms. 
On  the  summit  of  the  rock  which  overlooks  this  portion  of 
the  landscape,  rises  the  light-house, casting  itswatch*flame 
in  one  long  unbroken  streak  of  silvery  brilliance,  while  the 
numerous  boats,  pinnaces,  and  other  craft,  like  so  many 
floating  cloudlets  moving  to  and  fro,  render  it  a  scene  of 
most  bewitching  loveliness.  Cleaving  away  amidst  the 
towering  highlands,  and  looking  back,  you  still  behold 
the  line  of  light  gleaming  in  your  wake,  and  the  beacon 
rising  against  the  midnight  sky  like  a  kindled  altar  of 
oriental  glory.  Not  an  inch  of  ground  in  this  neighbor- 
hood but  what  is  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  American 
liberty,  and  a  more  fitting  adornment,  we  are  conscious, 
could  not  accompany  a  work  devoted  to  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  those  brave  men, 

•'  Who  h«ard  the  shriek  of  murder  swell  the  gals, 
And  saw  sweet  beauty  wither  and  grow  pale. 
Then  nerved  by  veDgeaoce— goaded  to  oespalr, 
They  spraDg  like  lions  fVom  their  bunted  lair- 
Reared  the  piDO  banner  in  their  native  tky, 
Kesolred  to  conquer  or  to  nobly  die, 
And  God  was  with  them^tyranny  and  power 
Quailed  in  their  presence  in  the  battle  nour. 
Oppression  sank — rent  was  the  despot's  chain, 
And  FrsedoBi  sauled  triumphant  o'sr  each  plain*"     a.  ■• 
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Orif  inal. 
THE    BROKEN    PITCHER. 

BT  MBS.  E.   r.  ILLET. 

La  Napoule  is  bat  a  small  place  on  the  bay  of  Cannes, 
nevertheless,  it  is  well  known.  It  lies  quite  embosomed 
in  the  shadow  of  lofty  palms  and  dark-green  orange 
trees.  It  is  moreover,  renowned  for  its  choice  grapes, 
its  beautiful  roses,  and  its  lovely  damsels.  Pity  that  La 
Napoule  is  so  small  a  place,  and  that  its  vines,  its  roses, 
and  its  maidens  cannot  be  transplanted,  so  as  to  flourish 
equally  well  in  other  grounds. 

As  the  maidens  of  La  Napoule  were  the  prettiest  in 
all  the  country,  so  was  the  littlo  Marietta  the  prettiest 
one  Uie  village  could  boast.  She  was  called  "  little"— 
yet  she  was  not  less  than  most  other  girls  of  seventeen ; 
the  epithet  seemed  to  have  been  bestowed  on  her  in 
compliment  to  her  gentle  and  endearing  manners. 

Marietta,  with  her  mother,  Manon,  had  but  recently 
removed  from  Angnon.  The  dame  had  a  small  inheri- 
tance, and  vineyards  in  La  Napoule;  and  though  not 
rich,  had  enough  for  a  comfortable  maintenance.  In  her 
own  opinion,  she  was  as  rich  and  happy  as  if  she  had 
been  Countess  of  Provence. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  damsel  with  her  mother  had 
not  resided  fourteen  days  in  the  village,  before  it  was 
known  to  all  the  inhabitants,  that  there  lived  in  the  neat 
house  shaded  by  acacias  and  olive  trees,  a  maiden,  whose 
beauty  was  not  to  be  ri%'alled  in  all  Provence.  When 
she  walked  through  the  street,  in  her  pale-green  bodice 
and  fuH  petticoat,  with  ribbons  and  flowers  ornamenting 
the  gray  bonnet  that  shaded  her  face,  the  sig^ht  of  her 
was  sure  to  set  the  old  folks  talking  and  make  the  young 
ones  silent.  Now  and  then,  a  window  or  a  door  would 
be  thrown  open,  and  "good  morning,"  or  "good  even', 
Marietta,"  would  greet  her,  while  she  bowed  and  smiled 
to  every  acquaintance  as  she  passed  along.  I  do  not 
choose  to  say  what  was  generally  the  efiect  of  her 
entrance  into  church. 

The  other  villa^  maidens,  though  the  most  good- 
natured  in  the  world,  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  vexa- 
tion at  all  this,  and  they  had  somo  reason ;  for,  since  the 
arrival  of  the  fair  stranger,  more  than  one  lover  had 
grown  cold— -more  than  one  betrothed  had  given  signs 
that  he  repented  of  his  plighted  faith.  Much  altercation 
ensued,  many  reproaches  and  tears ;  and  the  general  talk 
was  more  of  preparations  than  of  marriages.  Love- 
knots,  rings,  and  tokens  of  all  kinds,  were  returned  to 
their  donors.  The  old  people  took  part  in  the  quarrels 
of  their  children.  In  short,  the  whole  town  was  a  scene 
of  contention. 

"  It  is  all  Marietta's  fault !"  cried  the  injured  maidens* 
their  mothers  thought  so  too;  their  fathers,-— and  finally 
the  young  men  also  bclievd. 

Poor  Marietta  knew  nothing  of  the  mischief  she  had 
caused,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever  to  all  she  met. 
The  young  men  began  to  think  better  of  it — and  said, 
'*VVby  blame  the  sweet,  innocent  girl?  It  i»  not  her 
fault."  So  thought  the  fatliers,  after  a  while;  the 
mothers  also,-— 'and  at  last,  the  village  damsels  them- 
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selves.  For  every  one  who  became  acquainted  with  the 
young  girl,  was  pleased  with  her ;  and  before  six  months 
had  passed,  she  was  known  and  loved  by  all.  They 
treated  her  with  greater  attention,  as  if  to  atone  for  foi^ 
mer  injustice ;  smiles  welcomed  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  there  was  not  a  rural  entertainment  to  which  she 
was  not  invited. 

The  only  person  who  continually  refused  to  show  her 
kindness,  was  young  Colin,  the  richest  land-holder  in  La 
Napoule,  whose  vineyards  and  olive-plantations,  groves 
of  citron  and  orange- trees,  were  of  prodigious  extent. 
The  natural  hardness  of  his  heart,  was  evident,  from  the 
well-known  fact,  that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  without  having  ever  paid  court  to  any  maiden.  A 
portion  of  the  community,  it  is  true,  particularly  single 
damsels  of  a  certain  age,  who  are  generally  ready  to  for^ 
give  a  want  of  susceptibility  in  the  other  sex,  held  CoHr 
in  high  esteem.  His  fine  figure,  his  unembarrassed 
manner,  his  pleasant  smile,  were  so  agreeable  to  tben% 
that  they  never  joined  their  younger  associates  in  con- 
demning him. 

This  young  man  was  particulary  unkind  to  the  little 
Marietta.  If  her  name  was  uttered  in  conversation,  he 
instantly  became  silent.  If  he  met  her  in  the  street,  his 
countenance  would  change,  and  he  would  cast  back 
gloomy  looks  after  her.  W hen  the  young  people  gathered 
together,  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  near  the  sea,  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  evening  dance  or  in  festive  songe, 
Colin  never  failed  to  be  there ;  but  invariably,  whenever 
Marietta  joined  the  group,  his  merry  laugh  was  hushed^ 
and  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  sing  another 
song.  It  was  a  pity,  for  his  voice  was  so  fine!—- and  he 
knew  a  variety  of  ballads. 

Marietta  might  have  revenged  herself  for  this  neglect 
and  ill-treatment, — but  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  could 
not  bear  to  give  pain.  So  she  bore  it  all  without  notice. 
She  knew  not  that  she  was  so  much  the  favorite  of  all  her 
acquaintance;  but  it  had  never  entered  into  her  head 
that  any  one  could  find  cause  to  hate  her. 

The  priest  at  La  Napoule,  Father  Jerome,  was  an  old 
man  of  seventy  years,  and  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  saint, 
with  but  a  single  defect,  common  to  his  advanced  age*- 
that  of  excessive  deafness.  Yet  were  his  homilies  not 
on  that  account  less  edifying  to  his  hearers.  His  favorite 
phrase  of  counsel,  was,  "  children,  love  one  another,"— « 
or  "  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence !"  And  one 
or  the  other  of  these  texts  was  continually  upon  his  lips. 
To  say  truth,  the  younger  part  of  his  flock,  always 
excepting  Colin,  were  marvellously  obedient  to  the  first 
command. 

It  chanced  that  the  good  people  of  La  Napoule,  found 
themselves  assembled  at  the  fair  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Vence.  There  was  always  sport  at  these  fairs, 
and  all  kinds  of  things  to  see  and  buy — if  but  little  money 
to  be  spent.  Marietta  and  Manon  were  there,  and  Colin 
also.  He  purchased  comfits  and  knicknackeries  to  pre- 
sent to  the  young  damsels  of  his  acquaintance — but 
nothing  did  he  ofier  to  Marietta,  though  he  was  frequently 
close  beside  her.  He  spoke  not  to  her,  nor  did  she  ad* 
dress  a  word  to  him.  It  was  plain  to  see,  he  was  brood- 
ing some  mischief. 
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Maaon  stopped  before  one  of  the  tents,  and  cried, — 
*'  Oh,  my  daughter !  look  at  that  beautiful  pitcher !  It  is 
pretty  enough  for  a  queen  to  drink  out  off  Look  !  the 
edge  is  bright  gold— and  the  flowers  are  like  life  iuelf— 
and  yet  they  are  only  fiainted.  The  picture  in  the  centre 
b  the  garden  of  Eden — tee,  Marietta,  how  lovely  the 
apples  look,  hanging  from  the  tree— and  how  beautiful 
the  Eve  offering  the  fruit  to  Adann  !  and  see— how  the 
pretty  lamb  frolics  beside  the  tiger,  and  the  white  dove 
with  its  gold  and  green  neck,  flutters  about  the  hawk,  as 
if  they  were  going  to  eat  a  meal  together." 

Marietta  was  delighted.  "If  I  only  had  such  a 
pitcher,  mamma !"  said  she, — "It  is  far  too  beautiful  to 
drink  out  of— I  would  put  my  flowers  into  it  every  day." 

All  her  ycrang  friends  were  likewise  profuse  in  their 
praises  of  the  marvellous  pitcher;  and  stood  long  before 
the  tent  to  sulroire  it;  but  alas !  it  was  not  less  marvel- 
lous than  costly,  being  manufactured  of  the  most  delicate 
and  expensive  porcelain,  decorated  with  exquisite  peint- 
ings^-with  a  richly  gilded  handle.  To  the  timid  question, 
''What  is  the  price?"  the  dealer  replied,  "I  cannot 
take  for  it  less  than  one  hundred  livres."  At  this,  all 
those  wkio  admired  it,  shook  their  heads  and  went  away. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  Colin  came  up  quietly, 
countedl  out  the  one  hundred  livres,  which  he  paid  to  the 
dealer,  packed  the  pitcher  in  a  box,  with  cotton  around 
it,  and  carried  it  off. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  when  on  his  way  home,  close  to 
tSw  harokt,  he  met  old  Jaque«,  servant  to  the  judge  in 
Ia  Napoole,  returning  from  his  day's  labor.  Jaques  was 
a  very  good  man,  but  extremely  stupid. 

"  I  will  ^ve  you  a  piece  of  silver,  Jaques,"  said  Colin 
to  him,  **  If  you  will  carry  this  box  to  Manon*s  house  and 
leave  it  there.  If  any  one  sees  you,  and  asks  where  the 
box  came  from— say  that  a  stranger  gave  it  to  you.  But 
do  not  mention  my  name — mind*— or  I  shall  never  for- 
give you." 

Jaques  promised,  took  the  box  and  the  piece  of  silver, 
and  turned  his  steps  towards  the  neat  house,  shaded  by 
acacias  and  olive-trees.  As  he  lost  sight  of  the  young 
man,  he  encountered  his  master,  the  judge — M.  Haut- 
martin— who  asked,  "Jaques,  what  have  you  there  7" 

"  A  box  for  Madame  Manon.  But  I  cannot  tell  from 
whom  it  comes." 

"Why  not t" 

"  Because  Master  Colin  would  never  forgive  me." 

"  Very  well — I  see  you  keep  a  secret.  But  it  is  late, 
give  me  the  box.  I  am  going  to>morrow  to  Madam 
Maoon's  and  will  carry  it  myself— -and  never  mention  that 
it  comes  from  Colin.  It  will  save  you  the  walk  to  her 
house." 

Jaques  unhesitatingly  i^ve  up  the  box  to  his  master. 
The  judge  carried  it  home,  and  examined  it  by  the  light. 
On  its  lid  was  written  in  red  chalk,—"  To  the  lovely 
and  beloved  Marietta"  M.  Hautmartin  could  not 
imagine  this  to  be  any  thing  but  a  piece  of  mtKcious 
mischief  on  the  part  of  Colin.  He  opened  the  box,  and 
w&i  startled  on  seeing  the  pitcher,  he  had  so  much  ad- 
mired at  the  fair  at  Vence.  It  was  plain  Colin  wished 
to  bring  the  poor  girl  into  some  trouble.  Perhaps  be 
wanted  her  to  believe  the  pitcher  agift  from  some  rich  lover 


in  the  city— and  thus  to  fill  her  with  conceit,  and  make 
her  disliked  by  her  bumble  friends.  The  judge  resolved 
to  avert  this  evil  from  her ;  and  to  prevent  suspicion  and 
misapprehension,  by  representing  kimseff  as  the  donor 
of  so  valuable  a  gift.  For  a  long  time  he  had  kwked 
upon  Marietta  with  admiring  eyes.  How  often  he 
wished  to  call  to  her  mind.  Father  Jerome's  injunction! 
It  is  true,  M.  Hautmartin  could  hardly  suppose  himself 
included  among  the  "  children"  of  the  worthy  priest, 
being  full  fifty  years  old.  The  young  girl  might  have 
thought  so,  but  not  so  her  motlier,  who  respected  the 
judge  for  his  wealth  and  authority  he  exercised  in  La 
Napoule.  When  he  talked  of  marriage.  Marietta 
usually  made  her  escape,  but  Manon  sat  still,  and  heard 
him  without  displeasure.  It  must  be  owned,  he  was  not 
quite  so  handsome  as  Colin ;  but,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  superiority  in  years  and  experience,  to  say  aoihing  of 
the  size  of  his  nose,  that  bade  defiance  to  human  com* 
petition. 

The  next  morning,  M.  Hautmartin  carried  the  box  to 
Manon's  house. 

"For  the  fair  Marietta,"  he  simpered,  "I  esteem 
nothing  too  costly— -you  admired  a  splendid  pitcher 
yesterday  at  Vence,  permit  me,  beauteous  maiden,  to  ley 
the  pitcher  and  my  loving  heart  at  your  feet." 

Both  mother  and  daughter  were  surprised  and  delight 
ed  when  they  saw  the  pitcher.     Manon's  eyes  sparkled, 
but  Marietta  looked  grave,  and  after  a  few  moments, 
said—"  I   (»nnot    accept    either  your   heart  or  your 
pitcher." 

Madam  Manon  was  angry,  and  replied, — "  But  I  will 
receive  both.  Ungrateful  girl,  how  long  will  you  reject 
your  good  fortune?  Are  you  waiting  for  a  Count  of 
Provence  to  come  and  make  you  his  bride,  that  you  dis- 
dain one  so  high  in  dignity  as  M.  Hautmartin? — I  will 
manage  better  for  you.  M.  Hautmartin,  I  depend  on 
having  the  honor  of  saluting  you  as  my  son-in-law." 

Marietta  left  the  room  weeping.  She  hated  the 
pitcher  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  The  judge  passed 
his  broad  band  across  his  forehead,  and  said,—"  Do  not 
be  displeased.  Madam,  the  little  one  will  be  willing,  I 
doubt  not,  when  she  is  better  acquainted  with  me.  I 
understand  the  ways  of  women,  and  before  three  months 
have  elapsed,  I  trust  I  shall  have  made  my  way  into 
Marietta's  heart." 

"Your  nose  is  too  big  for  that!"  muttered  Marietta, 
who  was  standing  listening  at  the  door.  And  in  truth, 
three  months  passed  away,  and  M.  Hautmartin  had  not 
made  upon  her  any  impression  more  favorable. 

The  pitcher,  that  caused  the  poor  damsel  so  much 
vexation,  caused  a  fortnight's  talk  in  La  Napoule.  Every 
body  knew  it  was  the  judge's  present,  and  it  ?7as  settled 
that  the  wedding  was  soon  to  take  place.  Though 
Marietta  protested  to  her  companions  that  she  would  not 
marry  him,  they  ceased  not  to  tease  her  upon  the  subject. 
Madam  Manon  had  the  cruelty  to  insist  upon  her  going 
every  morning  to  the  spring  under  the  rock,  with  the 
pitcher,  to  fill  it  with  fresh  flowers.  The  young  girl  dis« 
liked  this  business  for  the  sake  of  the  jntcher  and  ita 
donor.  This  was  another  of  her  troubles. 
It  so  happened,  that  twice  every  week,  she  saw  lyiiig 
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on  the  rock,  when  she  went  thither  in  the  morning,  a 
bunch  of  beautiful  flowers,  just  enough  to  fill  the  pitcher. 
A  slip  of  paper  was  always  tied  to  the  flowers,  on  which 
was  written  '*  Dear  Marietta  !'*  The  young  girl  could 
not  imagine  from  whom  they  came,  unless  from  M. 
Hautmartin.  She  kept  the  flowers,  which  were  much 
prettier  than  the  wild  ones  she  used  to  gather,  but  took 
pains  always  to  tear  the  paper  into  pieces,  and  scatter 
them  where  the  nosegay  had  been  laid.  Still,  this  did 
not  seem  to  discourage  M.  Hautmartin.  At  last  she 
found  out  that  he  was  not  the  person  who  brought  the 
flowers; — who  then  could  it  be?  Marietta  bad,  like 
other  girls,  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  She  thought  over 
the  names  of  all  the  young  men  in  La  Napoule,  but  could 
not  guess  who  was  most  likely  to  have  done  it.  She  sat 
up  late,  and  rose  early  to  try  and  discover  the  secret,  but 
in  vain.     This  was  yet  another  of  her  troubles. 

One  very  warm  night.  Marietta,  being  unable  to  sleep, 
rose  before  dawn,  dressed  herself,  and  went  forth  to  wash 
her  face  and  arms  in  the  cool  stream.  She  knew  of  a 
spot  that  was  quite  retired,  and  concealed  by  pomegranate 
bushes.  As  she  passed  the  rock  close  by  the  spring,  she 
looked,  and  saw  the  slender  figure  of  a  young  man  asleep 
tinder  the  shade  of  a  palm.  Close  by  him,  lay  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  just  like  those  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving.  She  could  even  see  the  white  slip  of  paper. 
The  damsel  stood  still,  trembling  with  surprise— then 
turned  to  run  back  to  the  house.  She  had  not  retreated 
many  steps  homeward,  when  it  occurred  to  her,  that  now 
or  never  was  the  time  to  discover  the  secret.  It  was  still 
fo  dark  that  she  could  not  at  a  distance  see  the  young 
man's  face.  After  some  hesitation,  she  approached 
softly.  The  youth  was  as  sound  asleep,  as  if  he  had  not 
slept  in  a  month  before.  And  who  should  it  be,  but  tlie 
mischievous  Colin  7  Then  it  was  ho  who  had  endeavored 
to  add  the  tortures  of  ungratified  curiosity  to  the  troubles 
Marietta  endured  on  account  of  the  judge !  He,  who 
would  never  notice  the  poor  girl,  though  he  was  all 
attention  to  her  companions !  Marietta  felt  indignant, 
and  wished  for  revenge.  She  untied  the  flowers,  and 
scattered  them  over  the  sleeper.  The  paper  she  put  in 
her  bosom,  to  serve  as  proof  of  his  guilt.  Then  she  took 
from  her  bonnet,  the  violet  ribbon  she  usually  wore,  tie^ 
it  round  Colin's  arm,  and  around  the  tree  under  which 
he  lay.  Now  he,  in  his  turn,  should  feel  the  torments  of 
curiosity. 

The  damsel  ran  home,  as  she  heard  her  mother's  voice 
calling  her,  and  left  Colin  to  wake  at  his  leisure.  Alas ! 
he  soon  found  a  new  way  to  mortify  her.  She  little 
thought  that  her  violet  ribbon  would  be  recognised  by  the 
whole  hamlet,  yet  so  it  was,  when  Colin  wore  it  that  day 
as  a  trophy,  tied  round  his  hat;  and  every  body  said,-*- 
<'  He  had  it  from  Marietta."  "  The  mischievous  fellow !" 
cried  the  young  maidens— and  all  Marietta's  admirers 
also  repeated  ''the  mischievous  fellow!" 

**  How  is  this.  Madam  Manoa  7"  asked  M.  Haut- 
martin, "What  have  you  done?  My  betrothed  has 
presented  young  Colin  with  the  ribbon  from  her  bonnet! 
It  is  high  time  we  were  married ;  then  /  shall  have  a 
right  to  speak." 

*'  Ahl"  replied  Manon,  "you  have  a  right— >you  shall 
have  a  ri^ht-'^'you  shall  be  married  directly.** 


"  But,  mother,  your  daughter  perustain  refusing  me." 

"  Do  you  only  prepare  the  wedding  dinner  I" 

''  She  will  not  give  me  even  a  kind  look !" 

"  Do  you  prepare  the  wedding  dinner." 

"  And  how  if  Marietta  is  stubborn  ?" 

"  We  will  overcome  all  that.  Listen.  I  will  instmct 
Father  Jerome,  who  will  not  dare  be  disobedient,  for  you 
are  first  itf^Office  here.  He  shall  perform  the  ceremony 
early  on  Monday  morning.  I  will  send  Marietta  to  him, 
alone,  with  a  message,  which  she  shall  not  know  concerns 
her.  The  priest  will  then  talk  to  her.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards,  we  will  join  her,  and  take  her  into  the  chapel. 
There,  if  she  even  says  **  No!"  it  will  not  avail  her,  for 
Father  Jerome,  you  know,  hears  nothing  that  is  not 
bawled  in  his  ears.  But  say  nothing  'till  Monday  to  her 
or  any  one  else." 

M.  Hautmartin  took  his  leave,  highly  pleased  with  the 
scheme.  Marietta  came  in  soon  after,  and  said  to  her 
mother,  as  she  had  said  to  her  companions— "  Colin  has 
found  my  ribbon,  which  I  had  lost,  and  wears  it  every- 
where to  vex  me-^pretending  that  I  gave  it  to  him— you 
know  how  ill-natured  he  has  always  been  to  me." 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  maiden  went  to  the  spring 
with  her  pitcher.  There  were  no  flowers  on  the  rock,  it 
was  yet  too  early.  Some  one  approached ;  it  was  Colin 
— a  bunch  of  flowers  was  in  his  hand.  Marietta  colored 
deeply  on  seeing  him. 

"  Good  morning.  Marietta,"  said  he. 

"  Why  did  you  wear  my  ribbon,  yesterday,  Colin  ?" 
asked  the  damsel,  setting  down  her  pitcher  on  the  rock. 
"  I  did  not  give  it  to  you." 

"You  did  not  give  it  to  me,  dear  Marietta?"  ex- 
claimed Colin,  and  he  seemed  to  grow  pale. 

Marietta  was  ashamed  of  the  untruth,  she  hung  her 
head,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  answered,  after  a  while— 
"  Well,  I  did  give  it  to  you,  but  not  to  make  a  display  of, 
give  it  back  to  me." 

Colin  undid  it  from  hishat— ^but  he  sighed,  tears  came 
in  his  eyes.  "  Dear  Marietta,"  he  said,  "  let  me  keep 
the  ribbon." 

"No — ^you  may  not!"  replied  the  young  girl, her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Take  it  then,"  c^ed  Colin  impatiently,— and  tying 
the  ribbon  round  the  bunch  of  flowers,  he  threw  it  into 
the  pitcher.  The  missile  struck  the  pitcher  with  such 
force  that  it  fell  ofi*  the  rook  and  was  broken  to  pieces. 
Having  done  this  mischief,  he  turned  and  walked  away. 

Madam  Manon,  watching  at  her  window,  saw  all  that 
passed.  She  was  furious  when  she  saw  the  splendid 
pitcher  broken.  As  she  started  away,  the  window-sash 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  was  broken  also. 

"  To  the  judge !"  cried  the  injured  dame :  "  Colin 
shall  pay  both  for  the  pitcher  and  the  broken  window  ! 
Come,  Marietu !"  And  taking  her  daughter  in  one  hand, 
the  fragments  of  the  pitcher  in  the  other,  Manon  went 
her  way  to  the  house  of  M.  Hautmartin.  There  she 
entered  her  complaint,  and  exhibited  the  broken  pitcher. 
The  young  girl  wept  all  the  while. 

The  judge  ordered  the  beadle  to  fetch  the  accused. 
When  Colin  arrived,  Manon  repeated  her  complaint. 
The  youth,  however,  paid  no  Heed  to  it.  He  stepped 
up  to  the  daughter,  and  whispered—"  Foi^ve  mo,  dear 
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Htiiftttm,  as  I  forfpve  you.    I  did  not  mean  to  break 
your  pitcher— yoQ  have  broken  my  beart." 

"  What  are  yon  whispering  about?"  cried  the  judge, 
fcry  angrily.  ''Listen  to  the  aocnsation,  and  defend 
yooraelf." 

"  1  shall  ofTer  no  defence.  I  broke  the  pitcher  by  ao- 
ddent,"  replied  Colin. 

"  That  is  true,"  sobbed  Marietta,  "  I  am  to  blame  wa 
much  as  he,  for  I  made  him  angry." 

"  Only  see !"  cried  Manon,  "  she  wants  to  defend  him ! 
Monsieur,  you  see  how  it  is,  he  broke  the  pitcher,  he 
does  not  deny  it,  nor  can  he  deny  that  it  is  his  fault  that 
I  broke  my  window !" 

"  Toa  do  not  deny  it,  Master  Colin?"  said  the  judge. 
**  Well,— you  must  pay  for  the  pitcher  three  hundred 
lirres,  for  it  was  worth  so  much ;  for  the  window—" 

**  It  was  not  worth  so  much,"  interrupted  Colin ;  "  I 
bought  it  at  the  fair  in  Yence  for  Marietta,  at  one  hun- 
dred livres." 

"  You  bought  it — you  reprobate  fellow !"  cried  the 
judge,  and  his  nose  and  face  were  the  color  of  Marietta's 
riolet  ribbon.  He  said  no  more,  for  he  feared  an  inves- 
tigadon  into  tho  matter. 

"Yes,"  persisted  the  young  man,  "I  sent  the  pitcher 
to  her  the  evening  after  the  fair,  by  your  own  servant. 
Let  him  witness— 'there  he  stands  at  the  door.  Jaques, 
did  I  not  give  you  a  box  to  carry  to  Madam  Manon*s  ?" 
M.  Hautmartin  repented  of  having  said  a  word  about 
It,  when  the  simple  Jaques  answered,— 

"  You  did.  Master  Colin ;  and.  Monsieur,  you  remem- 
ber yoa  took  the  box  from  me,  and  carried  it  yourself. 
The  box  b  here  now  under  some  papers." 

The  judge  ordered  Jaques  as  well  as  Colin  to  be 
turned  out. 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur,"  said  the  youth,  provoked  at 
this  injustice,  "  you  may  repent  this  proceeding,  I  now 
see  through  your  whole  plan.  Remember,  you  are  liable 
to  impeachment.  I  shall  ride  to  Grasse  this  day.V  So 
saying,  he  went  out. 

The  judge  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.  Manon  said 
the  affair  looked  dark,  and  wondered  who  should  pay  her 
for  ihe  pitcher.  Marietta  begged  her  mother  to  go 
quickly  home,  and  when  they  reached  there,  carried  up 
the  fragments  of  the  pitcher  into  her  little  bedchamber. 
Colin  fulfilled  his  threat ;  but  M.  Hautmartin  succeed- 
ed meanwhile,  in  dispelling  ail  the  suspicions  of  Madam. 
6he  instructed  father  Jerome  in  the  pert  he  was  to  act, 
and  charged  him  earnestly  to  exhort  the  maiden  to  her 
duty.     This  the  good  man  promised  to  do. 

The  next  Monday  morning,  Madam  Manon  said  to 
her  daughter, — "  Dress  yourself  in  your  best,  and  carry 
these  myrtles  to  Father  Jerome.  He  wants  them  for  a 
bride." 

Marietta  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  set  out  for  the  priest's 
with  tbe  garlands.  On  tho  way  she  met  with  Colin,  who 
saluted  her  timidly.  When  she  told  him  where  she  was 
going  with  the  myrtles^-^*  I  am  going  there  too,"  he  said, 
"  to  pay  the  priest  the  tithes,  I  owe  him."  As  they 
walked  on  together,  he  took  her  hand ;  both  were  silent 
mad  trembled  very  much. 

Have  you  forgiven  ma?"  at  length  he  whispered. 
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"  Ah,  Marietta,  what  have  I  done,  that  yoa  should  be  so 
cruel  to  me  ?" 

She  could  only  answer, — **  No  matter,  Colin,  you 
shall  have  the  ribbon:  and  I  will  keep  your  pitcher. 
Was  it  really  from  you?" 

'*  Can  you  doubt  it.  Marietta?  I  would  give  all  I 
possess,  to  hear  you  promise  that  you  will  in  future  be 
kind  to  me,  as  to  others.    Will  you  not  ?" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  as  they  came  to  the  priest's 
bouse,  she  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance,  and  as  her  eyes 
met  his,  murmured,— '*  Dear  Colin!"  He  bowed  his 
head  down,  and  kissed  her  hands.  Just  then  the  door 
opened,  and  Father  Jerome,  in  holiday  apparel,  came 
out. 

Marietta  gave  him  the  myrtles.  He  pladed  the  garland 
on  her  head  and  said, — "  My  children,  love  one  another." 
He  then  commenced  a  fervent  exhortation,  counselling 
the  maiden  to  cleave  through  life  to  the  young  man  at 
her  side.  Il  must  be  mentioned,  that  tbe  deaf  old  man, 
when  he  received  the  mother's  instructions,  had  not 
rightly  heard  the  name  of  the  intended  bridegroom.  The 
priest's  repeated  and  pathetic  exhortation,  quite  subdued 
the  tender  hearted  damsel. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  loved  him  a  long  time,"  sobbed  she', 
"  but  he  hates  me !" 

"Hate  you.  Marietta?"  cried  CoKn;  '' T  have  only 
lived  for  you,  ever  since  you  came  to  La  Napoule.  How 
could  I  think  you  oared  for  me  7  Was  not  every  body 
at  your  feet?" 

**  Why  did  you  avoid  and  neglect  me,  Colin  ?" 
"  Oh,  Marietta,  I  was  so  disturbed  whenever  I  saw 
you,  I  had  not  courage  to  come  near  you — and  when  not 
with  you,  I  was  still  more  unhappy." 

Good  Father  Jerome  thought  the  lovers  were  quarel- 
ling.  He  put  his  arras  round  them,  then  drew  them 
close  together,  and  said  beseechingly — "  Children, — my 
children,  love  one  another !"  Marietta's  head  sank  on 
Colin's  breast,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
with  rapturous  fondness.  The  old  priest  was  delighted ; 
he  led  them  into  the  chapel,  hardly  conscious  whiiher 
they  were  going. 

There  were  several  people  in  the  chapel, — and  thejr 
wore  astonished  beyond  measure  when  they  saw  the* 
lovers  enter  with  the  priest,  who  immediately  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Those  who  had  witnessed  it 
then  left  tbe  chapel,  each  desirous  of  being  the  first  ta 
spread  abroad  the  news,  that  Colin  and  Marietta  were 
married. 

As  the  newly-wedded  couple  returned  towards  Father 
Jerome's,  they  met  Manon,  breathless  and  agitated. 
She  bad  waited  some  time  for  M.  Hautmartin,  and  as  he 
came  not,  had  gone  to  his  house  in  seareh  of  him.  There 
tbe  news  alarmed  her ;  she  learned  M.  Hautmartin  was 
under  arrest,  by  the  orders  of  the  superior  magistrate  in 
Grasse,  who  was  down  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
his  illegal  transactions. 

"  This,  too,  is  some  of  Colin's  work !"  exclaimed  she^ 
in  her  vexation.  She  turned  towards  the  priest's  and 
encountered  the  happy  trio,  as  we  have  seen.  The  priest 
smilingly  informed  her  of  her  socceu.  Manon  was  struck 
dumb  for  once,  but  Colin  found  his  tongue,  and  pleaded 
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Iris  own  caoM  so  enniestly  and  so  gracefully,  that  she 
softened  rapidly  towards  him,  and  when  Father  Jerome, 
on  beinn^  informed  of  the  mistake  he  had  made,  lifted  up 
bis  hands  and  exclaimed,— -"Wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
Providence  !*'  the  dame  felt  as  if  it  would  be  sinful  to 
rebel  against  destiny,  and  no  longer  refused  her  blessing 
to  the  young  pair. 

Madam  Manon  soon  found  that  her  daughter  had 
chosen  wisely,  and  ceased  to  regret  M.  Hautmartin,  who 
received  the  just  reward  of  his  misdeeds.  The  broken 
pitcher  was  kept  in  the  family,  and  transmitted  to  their 
children  as  a  sacred  relic. 


Original. 
STANZAS   TO   NIGHT. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLIHX  ORKX. 

CoMK  Night !     Come  silent  Night! 
In  robe  of  shadows  dim,  while  graceful  round 
Thy  placid  brow,  a  diadem  is  bound, 

Of  stars  all  purely  bright. 

Come !  for  the  glowing  West, 
Already  waiu  iu  porttls  to  unfold, 
That  on  his  coach  of  purple  and  of  gold. 

The  sun  may  sink  to  rear. 

Come  and  awake  the  gale. 
Which  all  day  long  has  slumbered  on  the  sea. 
And  send  it  o'er  the  billows  cool  and  free, 

To  swell  the  fisher's  sail. 

The  pure,  delicious  dew. 
Which  thou  dost  treanure  in  thy  sacred  urn. 
To  thee,  as  vine  and  floweret  languid  turn, 

0*er  them,  oh,  gently  strew. 

Where  the  meek  violet  hides, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  moss-grown  rock. 
And  where  reposing  oft  the  snowy  flock, 

The  noontide  hour  abides ; 

There,  let  full  many  a  gem. 
Gathered  in  rich  and  radiant  clusters  fall : 
There  when  the  day-beam  rends  thy  stan^  pall, 

'Twill  only  smile  on  them. 

Come  with  thy  look  of  rest, 
Where  pines  the  captive  in  his  dungeon  lone : 
Soothe  him  with  sounds  of  low  and  gentle  tone, 

'Till  by  soft  slumber  blest. 

Then  to  the  faroff  land. 
Where  smiles  his  own  beloved  and  pleasant  home, 
Unchained  in  spirit,  he  perchance  may  roam. 

And  greet  the  household  band. 

Then  hasten !  dark-browed  Night ! 
Revive  the  fading  flower  and  drooping  vine. 
And  let  soft  sleep,  that  sweetest  gift  of  thine. 

On  tear^tained  lids  alight. 

For  this,  he  ever  blest, 
The  hour  when  Day  folds  up  her  golden  wing. 
That  Night  with  rustling  robes  advancing  bring, 
To  weary  bosoms  rest. 
WolfboT0\  N.U. 
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It  was  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Ironsides,  before 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  fair  girl  were  in  the  least 
degree  composed;  but  gradually,  when  the  harsh  clank 
of  their  march,  and  the  shrill  clangor  of  their  trumpet 
had  subsided  into  absolute  stillness,  or  lather  into  that 
soft  and  soothing  mixture  of  natural  accustomed  sounds, 
which,  after  the  home  ear  has  grown  acquainted  with 
their  nevei>ending  rounnur,  pass  for  entire  silence— the 
violent  fits  of  half-convulsive  sobbing  which  had  at  first 
shaken  her  whole  frame,  ceased,  and  the  tears  flowed  in 
a  quiet  and   unpainful  stream.      These,  too,  by  slow 
degrees,  diminished,  and  at  last  flowed  no  longer.     It 
was  not  grief,  however,  nor  even  sorrow  that  had  called 
forth  so  strange  and  passionate  emotions  from  that  calm 
bosom;  for  the  whole  heart  was  full  of  deep  and  tranquil 
gratitude  to  Him  by  whose  good  providence  the  inte- 
resting stranger  had  been  preserved   from  his  blood- 
thirsty enemies — much  less  was  it  all  joy,  for  though 
there  was  a  senso  of  happiness,  or  of  relief,  at  least, 
from  terrible  anxiety,  springing  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  pure  soul,  yet  there  was  nothing  strong  or  passion- 
ate, nothing  tumultuous  in  the  character  of  that  pure 
stilly  pleasure.     No,  it  was  merely  the  reaction  of  a 
mind  over^tensely  strung  during  the  last  dread  scenes. 
It  had  been  only  by  an  exertion  almost  too  great  for 
female  powers,  that  she  had  crushed  down  into  her 
inmost  soul  all  semblance  of  anxiety  or  interest  during 
the  search  of  the  rude  Puritans;  yet  so  completely  had 
she  crushed  it  down  while  in  the  presence   of  those 
stern  inquisitors,  that  not  only  had  she  compelled  her 
steps  to  be  equal,  and  her  hand  steady,  but  she  had  actu- 
ally foiled  her  cheek  and  lip  to  retain  their  wonted 
color,  her  eye  its  quiet  undisturbed  expression.     And 
well  was  it  for  that  young  stranger  that  she  did  so,  for 
it  was  even  less,  the  grave  unmoved  demeanor  of  the 
aged  gentleman— less  the  unconsciousness  of  the  alarmed 
domestics — than  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  that  sweet  and 
lovely  maiden  which   had  convinced  them   that   their 
searching  longer  would  be  but  a  vain  labor.     It  bad 
been  some  suspicion,  vague  indeed,  and  indefinite,  that 
she  might  have    concealed  the    cavalier  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  household,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the 
party  had  been  induced  to  search  the  boat-house;  and. 
therefore  had  they  caused  her  to  accompany  them ;  that, 
if  their  doubts  were  true,  some  terror  or  expression  of 
alarm  might,  as  they  judged  inevitable,  betray  the  secret 
of  his  hiding  place.     And  so  far  were  they  right,  that  it 
had  only  been  by  dint  of  almost  superhuman  fortitude 
that  she  forebore  to  scream  aloud  in  the  intensity  of  her 
excitement  when  they  persisted  on  examining  the  sail- 
loft,  wherein,  scarcely  six  inches  from  the  torch,  of  hia 
pursuer,  the  object  of  her  care  lay  hidden. 


*  CoBcloded  from  psf  •  M. 
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Exdtpmeiit,  sach  at  this,  must  end  in  itt  raroUioo ; 
■nd  it  wmt  fortunate  that  there  was  cause  enough  appa- 
leot,  to  have  distotbed  the  eqailibriom  of  her  mind,  in 
the  eireots  which  had  transpired  in  tha  full  sight  of  all— 
so  that  the  oatbreak  of  hysterical  passion  called  forth  no 
mors  alarm,  than  a  mere  fit  of  feminine  terror,  in  the 
assiduooa  attendants  who  crowded  roond  their  beloved 
aistrese,  with  all  the  remedies  of  essences,  strong  waters, 
and  the  like  their  ignorant  but  kindly  zeal  could  dictate. 
Gradually,  as  we  have  said,  however,  her  tears  ceased 
to  Bow,  and,  as  her  mind  regained  its  usual  serene  and 
balanced  tenor,  she  recollected  that  there  was  yet  much 
more  to  do,  and  much  more  cause  than  ever  to  avoid 
wakening  suspicion.     With  her  to  see  the  right,  and  to 
perform  it,  were  scarce  the  results  of  a  two-fold  opera- 
tion; and  bidding  her  tirewoman  await  her  coming  in 
her  own  chamber,  she  dismissed  all  the  rest,  her  father 
adding  his  injunction  that  as  the  hour  of  bedtime  wa» 
k»ng  passed,  they  should  not  linger  in  the  hall  with  idle 
gossippings,  else  there  woflld  be  late  rising  in  the  morn. 
No  more  was  said,  hut  in  those  good  old  days,  and  in 
that  orderly  and  peaceful  household,  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  his  words  would  be  obeyed  even  to  the  letter. 
In  a  few  moroenu  the  old  grey-headed  porter  brought  in 
the  keys  of  the  great  gate  and  water  port,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table  by  his  master's  hand,  and  before  half  an 
hour,  except  in  old  Marc's  library,  and  in  the  chamber 
of  his  sweet  child,  there  was  not  a  light  burning,  nor  an 
eye  onclooed,  through  the  whole  building. 

Hour*  were  early  in  those  days,  so  that  the  clock  had 
barely  stricken  ten  when  all  the  iires  were  quenched  and 
fighu  ttxtingDished — eleven — twelve — one,  fullowed*-- ^he 
deep  sounds  of  the  stable  clock-bouse,  solemnly  booming 
through  the  lonely  night;  and  still  the  lamp  burned 
steadily  in  the  small  library,  and  the  two  lighted 
windows  might  be  seen  above  the  court-yard  wall,  and 
through  the  foliage  of  the  park  plantations,  even  as  far 
as  the  high  road,  had  any  one  been  watching  them. 

And  one  was  watching— the  elder  of  the  Puritan 
officers,  wrapped  in  his  scarlet  watch-cloak,  was  standing 
on  tha  platform  of  the  fish-house,  with  a  neighboring 
fermer,  dressed  in  his  usual  toil-worn  garb  beside  him, 
and  a  stout  trooper  holding  some  five  or  six  saddled 
chargers  on  the  bridge. 

Just  as  the  dock  struck  one,  the  soldier  stamped 
impatiently.  "  Doth  the  old  hoaiy  dotard  keep  watch 
thus  always,  'till  'Us  morning  7"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
toward  the  rustic. 

"Ay!  ay,  sir,"  he  replied— -"ay  'se  warrant  him. 
Measter  Mare's  a  great  schollard,  ay've  hard  tell,  and 
speaks  all  soru  of  untold  old-time  tongues.  And  so  you 
see  he  keeps  a  poring  over  a  sight  o'  musty  books  night 
arter  nighL  Many's  the  time  and  often,  when  ay've 
been  kept  from  home  past  common,  at  Worcester  mar- 
ket or  the  like,  ay've  seen  yon  light  in  yon  two  selfsame 
windows,  while  three  o'  cluck  o'  the  morning.  And  yet 
auld  man's  astir  with  the  cock,  too— that's  what  does 
bother  me  like — " 

i  see/'  tha  other  interrupted  him,  "it  has  gone 
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Aj,  my  I     Now  wa  shall  see  it  cross  the  next  three 


windows  to  the  right,  and  then  if  any  one  were  watching 
the  west  end,  he  might  see  it  a  little  while  in  the  west 
gable.  The  old  man's  chamber's  there,  next  to  young 
mistreu'  bower." 

While  he  yet  speke,  the  light  as  of  a  candle  or  a  lamp 
in  motion,  flitted  across  the  three  tall  casements  to  the 
right,  and  disappenrinir,  the  southern  front  of  the  old 
hall  was  left  in  absolute  darkness. 

'*Well!  there  it  does  go,  of  a  surety,"  replied  the 
Puritan,  "  and  there  is  one  to  watch  on  the  west  end. 
Do  they  bam  tapers  all  night  through  in  their  bed-cham- 
bers t" 

"  No,  net  a  light  is  burnt  in  all  the  boose,  when  tha 
old  master's  lamp  is  out;  that's  the  last  always— ever 
since  I  was  a  boy  !" 

"  Pemdventure,  then,  we  shall  know  more  anon," 
returned  the  other,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  subordinate  watchers.  Nor 
bad  he  very  long  to  wait,  for  scarcely  half  an  hour  had 
gone  by  since  the  removal  of  the  lamp,  when  nearly 
simultaneously  three  soldiers  came  up,  though  from 
different  directions ;  and  made  their  several  reports  all 
to  the  same  effect,  that  not  a  moose  had  stirred  about 
the  hall  for  three  hours ;  and  that  now  every  candle  was 
extinguished,  and  every  soul  abed  for  cerrarn." 

"  Well,  then,  we  have  hut  lost  our  time ;  and  they 
know  nought  about  this  same  malignant,  who  'scaped 
us  here  so  strangely,"  muttered  tlie  officer  between  bis 
clenched  teeth.  "  Moont,  men,  mount,  and  away;  we'll 
beat  these  woods  for  many  a  mile  to-merrow." 

*'  Had  you  known  the  folks  at  the  hall,  as  I  does, 
measter,"  the  former  interposed,  "you  never  would 
have  dreamed  o'  thinking  that  they  did.  Lord!  sir, 
they  are  the  scariest,  timidest,  ease-lovingest  people— 
tbey  never  trouble  their  heads  with  no  politics,  nor 
parties !" 

'*  Well,  well,  good  friend,  it  is  no  harm  to  be  assared ! 
and  so  good  night  to  thee,"  the  soldier  answered,  stri^ 
king  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flank,  and  galloping  off, 
followed  by  his  men,  at  a  rate  that  soon  left  tha  quiet 
woods  of  Woolverton  many  a  mile  behind  him. 

"  Good  devil  go  with  thee !"  muttered  the  countryman, 
as  they  rode  off,  "  and  with  all  like  to  thee,  tboo  cheat 
and  hypocrite!  I  trow  now,  yon  may  be  mistaken  yet, 
for  all  your  cunning !  If  Mistress  Alice  had  fell  in  with 
the  poor  youth,  I  warrant  me  she  woold  a  bid  him  some- 
where, in  spite  all  danger !  So  I'll  away  up  to  the  hall 
to-morrow,  and  see  about  it,  for  if  so  be,  there  be  ought 
i'  the  wind,  ay'se  have  a  finger  io't,  or  my  name  beant 
John  Sherlock." 

Times  of  great  peril  and  emergency  have  not  onfire- 
qoently  been  known  to  impart  a  species  of  instinctive  and 
instantaneous  shrewdness  to  minds  not  previeosly  r^ 
markable  for  any  such  quality.  Bookmen,  and  grave, 
secluded  scholars,  intuitively,  as  it  were,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  great  present  peril  or  necessity,  have  been  known 
too  attain  the  skill  of  practised  generals,  tlie  craftiness 
of  the  most  subtle  partixaas.  So  in  this  instance  was  it 
with  Mare  Selby.  Bom  of  an  old  and  honorable  family, 
a  second  son,  he  had  been  educated,  many  long  years 
bafoio,  with  a  riaw  to  taking  orders,  and  the  grata 
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tastet  and  habits  which  he  had  then  acqaired,  clung  to 
him  afterward,  when,  by  his  brother's  death— he  fell  at 
Zatphen,  fiphtiog  by  Philip  Sidney's  side— he  bacamo 
heir  of  Woolverton ;  and,  of  course,  with  his  altered  for- 
tunes, abandoned  the  profession  to  which  he  had  before 
been  destined.  Never,  during  his  earliest  and  gayest 
youth,  had  he  been  a  frequenter  of  courts ;  or  even  an 
associate  in  the  daring  field>sports  or  jovial  festivities  of 
the  neighboring  gentry.  Soon  after  his  succession  to  the 
family  estate,  he  had  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet,  whose  estates  paired  with  Woolverton— a  fair 
and  lovely  creature,  whose  living  type  we  have  beheld 
in  Alice.  Her  he  lost  young,  after  having  followed  to 
the  grave  two  sons,  his  first  bom ;  the  infant  Alice  being 
left  alone  to  bis  paternal  care.  Thus  situate,  more 
gloomy  every  day  had  waxed  die  widower's  abode — 
more  ineradically  were  those  bookworm  habits  fixed — 
'till  Alice,  from  a  sweet  prattling  child,  the  licensed 
interroptor  of  the  father's  mu<ings,  had  grown  up  to  be 
the  pure  and  lovely  thing  she  was,  when  the  occurrences 
fell  out,  which  it  is  ours  to  narrate.  Rarely  was  old 
Marc  Selby  seen  abroad  by  any— >rarely  at  home,  save 
by  the  ntiemhers  of  his  own  quiet  household— no  scenes 
of  broil  or  riot  or  warfare  had  ever  been  beheld  by  him, 
much  less  had  he  been  an  actor  in  any  such.  Yet  had  he 
read,  aad  mused,  and  dreamed — ^that  he  coukl  have 
performed  the  deeds,  and  undergone  the  woes,  and 
braved  the  terror^  which  the  loved  heroes  of  historic 
lore  had  done,  and  borne,  and  braved,  undaunted-— and 
now  in  his  old  age  was  he  tried-— tried,  and  not  then 
found  wanting. 

After  his  daughter  had  retired  to  rest,  he  had  con- 
ceived it  very  likely  that  some— as  indeed  was  the  case 
—of  the  Puritans  might  yet  linger  on  the  watch  without, 
•nd  that  any  deviation  from  the  wonted  customs  of  his 
household,  would  certainly  awake  suspicion.  Before 
ahe  went,  he  had  promised  Alice,  himself,  to  rouse  her 
from  her  slumbers,  if  any  slumber  she  might  take,  when 
the  time  should  arrive  for  admitting  the  young  Royalist 
to  a  more  safe  retreat  than  that  which  he  now  occupied ; 
and  after  she  was  gone,  though  anxious  and  excited,  he 
•at  down  to  bis  books,  not  at  the  first  without  an  effort ; 
but  after  he  had  sat  some  time,  he  returned  to^is  ordi- 
nary frame  of  mind,  and  read,  and  pondered,  and  made 
notes,  until  the  period  should  arrive,  apparently,  and 
indeed  rea//jf,  as  fully  engrossed  in  his  subject,  as  though 
no  graver  matter  than  the  full  force  of  the  particle  T  E 
had  occupied  his  meditations. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  worthy  of  remark— to 
those  who  mi^e  the  human  mind  their  study— that  while 
his  understanding  was  devoted  altogether  to  the  unravel- 
ling of  an  obscure  passage  in  one  of  Pindar's  darkest 
Pythians,  to  which  he  had  turned  in  the  hopes  of  glean- 
ing thence  some  light  whereby  to  see  into  the  depths  of 
some  yet  deeper  classic  mystery,  he  was  still  quite  awake 
to  all  the  exigencies  and  the  perils  of  his  immediate 
position.  Had  he  not  been  indeed  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  being  tranquil,  it  liad  not,  perhaps,  been 
within  his  power  so  calmly  to  have  followed  his  accus- 
tomed studies*  Had  he  not  been  a  student,  it  would, 
perhapsi  haTa  frustrated  his  utmost  coolness  so  to  have 


I  'waited  the  event.    Yet  was  the  result  of  the  strange 
I  mixture— the  blending  of  the  feefings  of  the  scholar  and 


;  the  man— simple   although  they  were,  untaught  and 
>  natural-— the  roost  complete  and  perfect  skill,  and  craft 
I  and  subtlety,  that  ever  graced  the  wariest  and  most  wily 
partizan. 

I  When  the  lamp  was  extinguished  in  the  library,  and 
!  the  hand-taper  cast  its  flickering  light,  as  witnessed  by 
i  the  wakeful  Puritans,  across  the  lattices  of  the  less  fre- 
I  quented  apartments,  the  old  man  had,  indeed,  retired  to 
'  his  chamber,  and  when  there,  had  at  once  cast  himself 
I  into  a  huge  arm-chair,  where  he  reclined  for  many 
minutes  absoH>ed  in  the  deepest  mental  meditation. 

After  a  while  he  started  up,  and  for  a  moment  it  was 
in  his  thoughts  to  pass  directly  to  his  daughter's  cham- 
ber, but  in  an  instant — and  he  scarce  knew  why — his 
mind  was  altered ;  for  he  had  not  a  thought  that  any 
were  in  ambuscode  without,  watching  his  every  move- 
ment—and he  stood  quietly  before  the  casements,  with  the 
bright  lamp  behind  him,  casting  his  shadow  on  the  wide 
illuminated  panes,  he  threw  his  dress  aside,  put  out  the 
light,  and  cast  himself  down  heavily  upon  the  bed. 
And  there  were  those  upon  the  watch  who  saw  all 
this,  albeit  he  knew  it  not,  and  testified  thereto  in  afler 
days,  and  it  was  well  for  him  ho  did  so. 

After  a  space  of  deep  and  almost  painful  meditation, 

he  once  again  arose,  the  moon  was  shining  dimly,  as  she 

waded  with  uncertain  gleams  among  the  scattered  clouds, 

through  the  tall  latticed  casements;  and  there  was  light 

I  enough,  that  the  old  man  could  find  his  scattered  gar^ 

I  menrs,  and  attire  himself  without  the  need  of  kindling 

i  any  lamp.     Once  dressed,  he  opened  his  door  carefully, 

'  but  without  any  fear,  for  the  domestics  slept  far  from  the 

'  inhabited  apaitments  of  the  hall,  and  took  his  way  through 

'  the  old  well  known  passages,  directly  to  his  daughter's 

'  chamber.     The  rays  fell  misty  and  dim  through   the 

•  stained  windows  as  he  passed,  and  many  an  indistinct 

I  and  fleeting  shadow  wavered  across  his  path,  as  he  went 

onward,  but  in  too  deep  a  school  of  philosophic  thought 

I  had  he  been  trained,  to  cast  a  single  thought  to  super- 

I  stitious  tremors,  and  student  though  he  was,  he  had  too 

.deeply  proved  life's  stem  realities  to  blench  for  any 

I  shadow. 

j      He  reached  the  fair  girl's  chamber,  and  entered  all 

unsummoned— and  the  same  bright  pure  lustre,  which 

I  had  enabled  him  to  don  his  dress  without  the  aid  of 

lamp  or  taper,  was  pouring  upon  her  virgin  couch,  as 

;  she  lay  all  disrobed  and  tranquil,  but  thoughtful  and 

awake,  and  full  of  her  high  purpose  as  she  awaited  the 

I  appointed  time. 

"  Father,"  she  whispered,  in  soft  but  untrembling 
accents,  as  his  hand  touched  the  latch.  "Father!  is't 
thou  f  then  tarry  but  for  a  little  moment's  space  without, 
and  I  will  join  thee ;"  and  with  the  words,  she,  too, 
arose.  And  hastily,  but  yet  completely,  she  attired  her- 
self in  plain  dark  garments  of  simple  country  fashion, 
and  ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed'  she  stood  beside  him, 
silent,  in  the  dark  corridor. 

"  Now  to  the  library  I"  he  whispered,  and  with  slow 
faltering  steps  they  groped  their  way  through  the  large, 
vacant,  lonely  rooms ;  and  reached  it  at  last,  breathless 
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and  panting— -not  from  the  speed  at  which  they  had 
advanced,  but  that  they  had  scarce  drawn  a  full  breaih 
since  thoy  left  ber  chamber.  Once  there,  a  feeble  glim- 
mering light  shone  in,  transversely  and  reflected,  for  the 
moon's  rmys  touched  not  the  southern  front,  and  they  were 
able  to  distinguish  things,  though  indistinctly. 

"  So  fiir,**  the  old  man  whispered — "  so  far  all's  well 
— oo  living  ear  has  beard  that  we  are  stirring,  and  if 
yoo  lack  not  courage  to  finish  out  what  you  have  well 
begun,  there  is  no  more  of  danger.  But  look  you,  we 
have  need  of  caution.  No  door  must  be  unlocked— no  | 
foot  mast  tread  the  stair-case.  I  have  a  silken  ladder 
here  framed  long  ago  against  emergency  of  fire— it 
will  I  let  down  from  this  casement  under  the  shadow  of 
yoD  cedar-^y  it  you  must  descend— creej$  through  the 
garden  greens,  avoiding  the  bright  court,  enter  the  water 
tower,  and  making  there  your  signal,  admit,  with  your 
own  hands— by  the  same  path  you  must  return  together^ 
I  will  await  yon  here — hence  opens,  as  you  know,  the 
passage.     Have  you  the  courage,  girl  7" 

"Lower  the  ladder,  father,"  she  whispered,  "lower 
the  ladder,  and  give  me  the  keys !" 

"So  brave,"  he  said,  half  musingly,  "so  brave  and 
yet  so  young!"  and  he  paused  long,  and  shook  his  hoary 
head,  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  then — "  Well !  well!" 
he  said.  "  Well !  well !  God's  hand,  I  trow,  is  in  it— 
and  on  it  be  his  benison,"  and  without  farther  words, 
afW  a  little  groping  in  the  dark,  he  drew  out  the  rope 
ladder  he  had  mentioned,  and  lowered  it  from  the 
extreme  west  window,  across  which  fell  the  broad  and 
maasy  shadow  cast  by  the  lai^gest  of  the  giant  cedars 
which  we  have  named  above.  He  handed  her  the  key, 
pressed  her  with  a  long  lingering  pressure  to  his  bosom, 
and  printed  one  kiss  on  her  brow.  "  The  God  of  mercy 
go  with  thee,"  he  said,  "  my  child— for  that  thine  errand 
is  of  mercy." 

Another  moment  and  she  had  passed  the  window-sill, 
and  with  a  firm  step,  and  untrembling,  although  delicate 
hold,  she  trod  its  quaking  rangs,  and  stood  in  safety  at 
^  bottom.  For  one  short  second  more,  the  old  man's 
eye  ooald  follow  her  threading  the  mazes  of  the  labyrin- 
Aine  shrubs — then  she  was  lost,  and  in  a  moment  more, 
bad  entered  the  untenanted  and  lonely  wnter  tower.  It 
was  all  dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth,  save  where  one  faint  and 
broken  ray  fell  through  the  embrasure,  half  intercepted 
by  the  base  of  the  huge  gun,  yet  cool  in  every  moyement, 
and  collected,  she  felt  her  way  down  the  rude  steps, 
unlocked  the  inner  gate,  and  half  raised  the  portcullis 
by  aid  of  the  complicated  winch  which  moved  it  in  the 
grove  of  stone  wherein  it  traversed.  Retracing  instantly 
her  steps,  after  some  minutes  spent  in  search,  she  found 
the  porter's  tinder-box  and  link.  She  struck  a  light, 
and  for  a  second's  space  the  red  light  shot  out  through 
the  lattice ;  yet  so  low  did  it  strike,  that  a  spectator, 
etaiding  tea  yards  beyond  the  moat's  south  bank,  could 
have  seen  nought  of  it.  She  blew  it  out,  and  counted 
leo,  and  lit  onoe  again— and  so  on  'till  the  third  timer— 
and  as  she  blew  it  eot,  a  slight  splash  reached  her  ears, 
and  in  a  monaent  after  a  wavy  movement  of  the  water, 
and  a  deep  panting  breath— and  she  received  him  at  the 
slepty  and  led  bim  upward  to  the  embrasure,  and  lowered 
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the  portcullis  once  again,  and  locked  the  gate,  and  thnist 
the  key  into  her  girdle.  "  Be  silent  for  your  life,"  she 
whispered,  as  speedily  she  led  him  on  through  the  low 
postern  gate  into  the  garden — but  as  she  reached  the 
open  air,  it  flashed  upon  her  miod  that  she  had  not 
replaced  tlie  half  burned  flambeau  with  its  appropriate 
flint  and  steel,  in  the  same  niche  where  it  lay  when  she 
found  it,  and  laying  ber  finger  on  her  lip,  as  they  two 
stood  in  the  half  shadow  of  the  twilight  garden,  she 
tripped  back,  and  placed  it  rightly  so  to  avoid  suspicion* 
Quickly  they  traced  the  shrobbery  paths,  and  reached 
the  pendant  ladder;  one  signal  and  he  climbed  it,  and 
scarcely  was  be  well  landed  in  the  library,  before  she 
leaped  into  the  room.  "  Not  a  word,  sir,  not  a  word !" 
exclaimed  Maro  Selby,  in  one  of  those  sharp  whispers 
which  fill  the  ear  far  more  tban  the  deep  roar  of 
ordnance.  "Not  a  word,  if  you  would  not  betray 
your  rescuer!" 

And  they  three  stood  there  silent,  in  the  pervading 
hush  of  deep  awe,  and  yet  deeper  feeling,  while  the  old 
man  drew  in  the  ladder,  and  laid  it  by  in  its  accustomed 
place,  and  closed  the  latticed  window.  Then  after  seek* 
ing  about  yet  another  while,  he  drew  forth  from  a  drawer 
in  an  old  cabinet,  a  small,  old-fashioned  spirit  Ismp^ 
with  flint  and  steel  and  matches-^a  flask  of  wine  or 
spirits,  and  a  strangely-shaped  brazen  key.  Giving  all 
these  to  the  young  cavalier,  he  turned  to  a  compartment 
of  the  library  wall,  covered  by  shelves  well  stored  with 
ponderous  volumes— drew  out  one  folio  volume,  and 
turned  an  iron  button,  replaced  it,  and  pulled  forth 
another,  pressed  a  spring  this  way,  and  turned  a  screw- 
bead  that,  and  the  whole  book-case,  with  its  load,  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  revolved  upon  a  pivot,  disclosing  the 
bare  plastered  wall,  with  a  small  low-browod  arch,  de* 
scending,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  outer  wall,  and  full  of 
black  impenetrable  darkness.  "Alice,"  the  old  man 
said,  "  to-bed !  we  will  speak  more  to*morrow— pass  in, 
sir!"  and  the  girl  left  the  room,  and  hurried  to  her 
chamber  with  a  glad  but  quick-throbbing  heart,  and  tlie 
young  stranger  entered  the  dark  passage,  and  old  Marc 
Selby  followed  biro,  and  drew  the  concealed  door, 
masked  by  ponderous  book-shelves,  after  him,  and  the 
old  library  was  tenantless  again,  and  not  a  soul  could 
have  suspected,  though  he  had  searched  it  for  a  month, 
that  private  passage.  But  when  they  stood  within  it, 
the  old  man  struck  a  light,  and  lit  the  spirit  lamp,  and 
raided  it  to  the  face  of  his  new  guest,  and  gszed  into  his 
features  as  though  he  would  have  read  his  soul.  "  Ha!" 
he  said,  "  ha !"  and  paused  again  a  litttle  while,  and 
then — "  be  it  so.  I  will  trust  you !"  and  no  word  passed 
between  them  more,  for  the  old  man  almost  angrily  im- 
posed strict  silence  when  the  stranger  would  have 
spoken.  And  far  be  led  him,  through  long  corridors, 
delved  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  up  stairs  and 
down,  'til!  he  had  brought  him  to  a  low  dark  vault, 
sea  roe  four  feet  perpendicular  height,  by  twelve  in  cir- 
cuit; in  it  there  stood  a  chair,  whereon  the  old  man  set 
the  lamp — a  pallet,  on  which  he  motioned  the  young 
man  to  stretch  himself;  shook  his  hand  cordially,  and 
left  him.  Slowly  and  heavily  the  night  lagged  over— 
slowly  the  following  day— another,  and  another,  'till 
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days  had  been  merged  into  weeks,  mnd  weeks  were  well 
nigh  gliding  into  months — and  during  those  long  weary 
days,  dark  and  inaetire  as  the  oighu,  and  scarce  less 
solitary,  the  only  gleam  of  hope  or  comfort  which  dawn- 
ed upon  the  youthful  cavalier,  was  when  his  delicate  and 
lovely  rescuer,  sweet  Alice,  came  ministering  to  his 
wants,  with  her  soft  gentle  voice  so  full  t^  calm  and 
pure  solicitude,  still  kidding  him  to  hope,  and  banish  the 
hard  icecold  despair  which  mustered  daily  more  and 
more  about  his  heartpstrings. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  young,  when  hearts  are 
warm  and  generous  and  free,  whose  blood  is  warm, 
genial  to  endure  day  by  day,  the  generous  ministrations 
of  the  beautiful  and  young — to  be  preserved  from  deaih 
—cherished  with  delicate  chaste  care— to  bang  upon  the 
tuneful  accenu,  and  listen  for  the  soft  light  tread  of  her 
who  stands  alone  between  despair  and  them.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  tho  young  to  bear  all  this  unmoved, 
unloving.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  she  who  earns 
the  gratitude,  whose  charities  have  won  the  love,  escape 
the  same  sensation.  And  so  it  was  with  Alice~-so  with 
her  cavalier.  When  the  day  came  at  length,  all  search 
and  all  suspicion  long  abandoned,  whereon  it  was  an- 
nounced  to  the  young  prisoner  that  a  guide  was  provided 
—that  stout  relays  of  steeds  awaited  him  at  every  post, 
and  that  a  fast-sailing  lugger  was  lying  on  and  ofi*,  to 
bear  him  to  the  shores  of  Franco,  wbither  his  master 
Charles  had  made  good  his  escape  before  him— it  was  a 
day  not  of  exstatic  joy,  but  of  deep  yearning  sorrow— 
and  in  that  gush  of  feeling,  Sir  Marmaduke  Fitzallen 
avowed  to  Alice,  in  her  failier's  presence,  his  name  and 
rank  even  while  he  vowed  eternal  gratitude,  and  swore 
eternal  love.  And  tho  grey-headed  man  well-knowing 
by  fame's  trumpet  voice,  the  worth,  the  valor  and  the 
virtue  of  the  young  wooer,  sanctioned  their  love  with  his 
paternal  blessing,  and  joined  their  trembling  hands,  to 
be  joined  once  again,  never  to  part,  when  peace  once 
more  should  smile  on  merry  England,  and  witnessed 
their  first— last  embrace,  and  wept  upon  bis  neck  even 
as  he  would  upon  a  son's,  before  he  sent  him  forth, 
never,  so  the  fates  willed  it,  to  see  him  more. 


AuTHoa's  Note. — It  wm  intended  when  tbi«  sketch  was  eom- 
menced,  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  cavalier  through  , 
scenes  of  courtly  diMipatlon,  fluent  and  false  and  faithless ;  ■ 
while  Alice  should  be  shown  at  home,  constant  and  unpining;  ; 
'till,  in  the  end,  her  vengeance  should  have  been  wreaked  on 
her  guilty  lover,  by  his  effecting  his  union  with  another  and  a  | 
nobler  bride,  devoting  her  own  riches  and  estates  thereto,  and  ; 
dying  of  a  broken  heart,  at  the  church  door,  the  wedding  of  her  ! 
rival  f  oing  on  the  while.    It  was,  however,  found,  as  the  plot 
doreloped  itself,  that  it  could  not  be  wrought  out  satisfactorily  , 
within  the  limits  of  so  many  chapters  as  one  volume  of  the 
Ladies'  Companion  will  admit ;  and  further,  that  the  action  was, 
perhaps,  too  slow,  and  the  interest  too  gradual  to  suit  the  pages 
of  a  magazine;  which,  for  the  most  part,  need  quick,  dazzling 
transitions,  rapid  succeMions  of  event,  and,  as  the  old  Greek  said 
of  elocution,  mainly  depend  on  three  things-faction !  action ! 
action!  h.  w.  h. 


Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
And  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health :  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomacb^^^uch  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundaace,  and  enjoy  it  not.^Shaktptare, 


Original. 

LINES    WRITTEN 
AT  PLAirriiro  PLOwaas  on  thb  oaAvas  or  PAasirrs. 

BT  LTDIA  H.   SIGOURKST. 
I. 

I  Ve  set  tho  flowrets  where  you  sleep, 

Father,  and  Mother  dear ; 
Their  roots  are  in  the  mould  so  deep. 

Their  bosoms  bear  a  tear; 
The  tear-drop  of  the  dewy  morn, 

Their  trembling  casket  fills, 
Mix'd  with  that  essence  from  the  heart. 

Which  filial  Love  distils, 

II. 
Above  thy  pillow,  Mother,  dear, 

I've  placed  thy  favorite  flower— 
The  bright-ey'd  purple  violet. 

That  deck'd  thy  summer  bowei^-^ 
The  fragrant  camomile,  that  spreads 

In  verdure  fresh  and  green. 
And  richly  broiders  every  niche. 

The  velvet  turf  between. 

III. 
I  kiss'd  the  tender  violet 

That  droop'd  its  stranger-head. 
And  call'd  it  blessed,  thus  to  grow 

So  near  my  precious  dead ; 
And  when  my  venturous  path  ahall  b« 

Across  the  deep,  blue  sea, 
I  bade  it  in  its  beauty  rise, 

And  guard  that  spot  for  me. 

IT. 

There  was  no  other  child,  my  de«d. 

To  do  this  deed  for  thee 
Mother !  no  other  nursling  babe 

E'er  sat  upon  thy  knee-* 
And  Father!  that  endearing  name. 

No  other  lips  than  mine, 
E'er  breath'd,  to  move  thy  hallow'd  piayer 

At  mom,  or  eve's  decline. 

T. 

Tear  not  these  flowers,  tbou  idle  child- 
Tear  not  the  flowers  that  wave 

In  sweet  and  holy  sanctity. 
Around  my  parents'  grave. 

Lest  guardian-angels  from  the  akiat. 
Who  watch  amid  the  gloom. 

Should  apeak  accusing  worda  of  thoM 
Who  desecrate  the  tomb. 

VI. 

And  spare  to  pluck  my  sacred  plants, 

Ye  groups  that  wander  nigh. 
When  summer  sunsets  fire  with  gold. 

The  glorious  western  sky ; 
So  when  your  sleep  is  in  the  dost. 

Where  now  your  foouteps  iraad. 
May  kindred  spirits  plant  the  roaa. 

Above  your  lowly  bad. 
London,  1840. 
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Orif  in  ftl. 
"OUR    LIBRARY.''— No.  IX. 

Br   MRS.  XHMA  C.   EMDURT. 

"  I  can  repeople  with  the  put" — Byren. 
Ix  a  former  lucubration,  gentle  reader,  I  did  pledge 
tnjself  to  make  thee  acquainted  with  some  of  the  ancient 
worthies  who  inhabit '  Our  Library/  and  thou  wilt  not  be 
backward  to  acknowledge  that  I  have,  in  part,  performed 
Taj  promise.  But  more  still  remain  to  claim  (by  atten- 
tion; and  now  I  would  fain  lea<l  thee  into  a  chamber 
tenanted  by  many  strange  guests, — a  chamber,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the  most  noble,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  but  which  has  since  been  thrown  open  to 
the  untitled  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  aristocratic  anti- 
quarian. Didst  thou  ever  happen  to  look,  friend,  into 
that  oft-qooled  book  y'clept  the  *  Harleian  Miscellany  ? 
If  not,  and  thou  lovest  the  lore  of  ages  past,  thou  hast 
yet  a  rich  feast  in  store.  Every  thing — from  the  gravest 
state  papers,  to  the  merriest  jests  and  conceits  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth— may  be  there  found;  and,  ponderous 
as  the  huge  volumes  seem,  they  are  the  depository  of 
many  a  talo  of  tragic  interes^t,  many  a  story  of  humble 
life,  and  many  a  mirth-inspiring  satire  on  men  and  man- 
ners. 

It  is,  as  its  name  imports,  compiled,  or  rather  selected, 
from  the  immense  heap  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  manu- 
scripts found  in  the  library  of  Robert  Uarley,  first  Earl  of 
Oxfordy-^a  man  of  extraordinary  character,  who,  to  uso 
the  language  of  his  eulogist,  "  always  encouraged  learn- 
ing, and  was  the  Msecenas  of  learned  men  in  his  time, 
and  whose  chiefest  delight,  in  his  leisure  from  the  care 
he  took  of  the  good  of  the  nation  in  general,  was  to  be 
constantly  among  his  books,  by  which  familiarity  he  is 
said  to  have  acquired  so  particular  a  knowledge  of  them 
all,  as  to  be  able,  without  a  catalogue,  to  go  immediau*Iy 
to  the  least  of  them,  upon  hearing  it  named,  though  his 
library  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
different  authors."  A  ju<st  testimony  'to  his  public 
•ervicea  is  found  in  the  preamble  to  his  patent  of  nobility, 
entitled,  "  The  Reasons  which  induced  Her  Majesty  to 
create  Robert  Harley  a  Peer  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  in  the 
year  1711;"  in  which  Queen  Anne,  also  expresses  -her 
pleasure  that  '*  He  who  is  himself  learned,  and  a  patron 
of  learning,  should  happily  take  his  title  from  that  city 
wherv  letters  do  so  gloriously  flourish."  These  "Rea- 
•ons/'  by  the  way,  are  placed  Jirst  among  the  curious 
papers  that  formed  the  Miscellany,  "which  esteems  it  an 
honor  to  bear  his  name — a  name  which  when  alive  gave 
life  to  learning,  and  by  this  monument  of  learning  shall 
live  for  ever  in  the  real  esteem  of  learnod  men."  Such  is 
the  language  of  the  compiler,  and  the  quaint  play  upon 
words  with  which  he  concludes,  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  ihes0  days  of  quibbling  and  punning. 

Many  a  pleasant  hour  have  I  spent,  and  many  more 
do  I  hope  to  consume,  in  exploring  this  noble  gallery  of 
old  pictures.  In  one  place  I  find  some  obscure  point  of 
English  history  explained  by  a  portrait  taken  from  life,  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scene ;— in  another,  the  wit  of 
Steele  and  Addison  is  illustrated  by  some  Tenicrs-like 
sketch  of  local  topics  and  customs; — in  another,  the 


image  of  some  remarkable  person,  whoso  meteor-like 
existence  is  known  to  os  only  by  tradition.  The  satiric 
pictures  of  those  days  present  a  series  of  caricaturet  quite 
as  amusing  as  those  which  enkindle  the  '  crackling  of 
thorns'  in  our  crowded  thoroughfares;  while  the  tragic 
scenes  in  high  and  low  life,  which  form  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  tefna  drawings  which  adorn  the  gallery, 
afford  many  a  group  of  harrowing  interest,  and  many  a 
subject  for  melancholy  meditation. 

I  might  give  thee,  genib  reader,  some  merry  quips 
and  cranks  from  the  droll  tract  entitled  "  The  Penniless 
Parliament  of  thread-bare  Poets ;"  or  inspire  thee  with 
many  a  mirthful  fancy,  by  showing  thee  *'  The  Anatomy 
of  a  Woman*8  Tongue,"  and  divers  others  of  the  like 
quaint  conceits.     Bat  I  would  fain  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  in  favor  of  my  varied  collection,  and  as  we  ever 
remember  more  vividly  that  which  makes  ut  weep  than 
that  which  causes  us  to  laugh,  I  now  offer  thee  such  enter- 
tainment as  my  poor  skill  can  devise  from  the  sad  and 
veritable  history  of  the  Strangeways  family.     I  wouM 
premise  that  thoin^idenu  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
I  the  facts,  as  recorded  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1659, 
!  soon  afler  they  had  occurred.     My  art  is  somewhat  like 
I  that  of  the  magician  of  olden  time : — the  grave  is  made 
•  to  give  up  its  dead,  and  the  forms  of  the  departed  ap- 
i  pear  living  and  moving  before  thee ;  but  the  trick  is  per- 
I  formed  by  exhibiting  their  true  portraitures  in  the  concave 
I  mimir  of  fancy.     I  have  but  made  them,  for  thy  pleasure, 
I  act  over  again  the  tragedy  of  life. 

I  The  original  record,  "  from  a  fiiithful  hand,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  title-page,  forms  ihe ff/y^evenlh  ip  the 
catalogue  of  the  Harleian  pamphlets,  and  is  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  miscellany,  under  the  title  of 
THE  FATAL  MARKSMAN. 
In  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Dorsetshire,  its  culti- 
vated fields,  its  beautiful  pleasure-grounds,  and  its  noble 
mansion,  forming  striking  features  in  the  landscape,  was 
situated  the  extensive  domain  of  the  Strangeways  family, 
commonly  known  by  the  somewhat  humble  appellation 
of  Mosson  Farm.  Erected  at  the  period  when  the 
gentry  of  England  began  to  assume  that  rank  between 
the  nobility  and  the  peasantry,  which  they  have  ever 
since  retained  ;  and  when  the  abode  of  opulent  comfort, 
alike  distinct  from  the  yeoman's  cottage  and  the  baron's 
fortalice,  was  first  seen  to  rear  its  head  amid  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  land;  the  house  still  retained  the  half- 
castellated  appearance  which  the  frequent  civil  wars  had 
rendered  necessary  for  the  security  of  even  the  most 
peaceful  citizens.  The  high  peaked  roof  and  clustering 
chimnies,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  narrow  easemenu 
with  their  leaden  sashes  and  small,  diamond-shaped 
panes,  bore  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  the  place ;  while 
the  heavy  stone  balconies,  cumbrous  terraces,  and  clipped 
hedges,  betraved  the  influence  of  a  roone  modernized  taste 
in  its  late  possessors. 

The  family  of  the  Strangeways  had  for  many  years 
enjoyed  an  unblemished  name  and  a  competent  estate. 
During  the  struggle  between  Charles  the  First  and  the 
Commonwealth,  George  Strangeways,  the  only  son  of 
the  gentleman  then  in  possession,  held  the  commission  of 
[  Major  in  the  royal  army,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
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cauM  of  loyally  and  honor;  but,  the  party  of  Cromwell, 
having  gained  the  ascendency,  it  was  only  by  fines  and  a 
temporary  imprisonment  thar  he  purchased  bis  future 
■afety.     While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  elder  Mr. 
Strangeways  was  stricken  with  a  sickness  which  brought 
him  nigh  unto  death,  and  it  became  necessary  fur  him  to 
settle  his  worldly  concerns.     But  it  was  feared  that,  if 
the  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  Major  Strangeways,  it 
would  be  immediately  sequestrated,  on  the  ground  of  his 
disaflfection  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  state.     With 
the  full  consent  of  all  j|>arties,  therefore,  a  will  was  made 
by  which  Mabel,  the  only  unmarried  sister  of  the  Major, 
was  put  in  poitsession  of  the  farm ;  holding  it  as  executrix 
for  her  father,  and,  by  a  tacit  understanding,  as  trustee 
for  her  brother.     A  similar  disposition  was  made  of  the 
stock  of  the  farm  and  other  personal  property ;  Mnjor  < 
Strangeways    feeling    quite    assured  from  his   sister's 
advanced  age,  and  her  welUknown  prudence,  that  the 
estate  would  eventually  revert  to  him  or  to  his  heirs  at  a  j 
more  propitious  season.     Thus,  after  his  father's  death, 
they  lived ; — ^tho  Major  making  MoSson  Farm  his  habi- 
tual place  of  residence,  and   endeavoring  by  careful 
management  of  his  paternal  domain  to  occupy  the  time 
which   political  changes  compelled  him   to  spend  in; 
seclusion :  while  Mabel,  happy  in  his  society,  seemed  to  \ 
devote  all  her  thoughts  to  her  housewively  duties,  and  to ! 
the  education  of  a  little  girl  whom  her  brother  had,  (as  | 
he  said)  adopted  a  few  years  previous.     Such  is  the  ex-  jj 
planation  requisite  to  the  full  and  proper  comprehension 
of  the  catastrophe  of  their  history^ 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  an  autumnal  day,  and  the  leaves 
were  falling  thick  and  fast  from  the  ancient  trees  upon 
the  lawn,  when  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  fair  diild  of 
some  five  summers,  appeared  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
noble  mansion  of  Mosson.     To  judge,  from  the  matured 
fulness  of  her  figure,  the  lady  might  be  somewhat  past 
middle  age,  but  her  blooming  check  and  soft  blue  eye, 
teemed  to  disprove  the  testimony  of  her  matronly  person. 
Despite  her  heavy  velvet  robe  and  the  close  coif  which 
nearly  concealed  her  still  beautiful  hair,  Mabel  Strange- 
ways  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  one  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.     She  was,  indeed,  very  beautiful ;— -the  full 
bright  eye,  the  soft  infantine  smoothness  of  her  complex- 
ion, the  delicate  color  on  her  round  cheek,  the  lustre  of  i 
the  pnle  brown  locks  which  displayed  not  a  single  thread 
of  silver  in  tlie  bands  that  crossed  her  while  forehead,  all  j 
combined  to  form  a  lovely  picture  of  womsniy  grace,  j. 
The  freshness  of  girlhfKNl  bad  long  since  vanished,  but  . 
•he  had  little  cause  to  regret  its  departure,  for,  although, '' 
her  hand  had  lest  something  of  its  exquisite  symmetry, 
and  her  figure  no  longer  boasted  pts  airy  lightness,— 
although  the  over^mrioos  eye  might  perchance  even  dis- 
oover  a  slight  footprint  of  Time  in  her  noble  countenance, 
yet,  the  beauty  oC  Mistress  Mabel  had  bidden  defiance 
to  the  blight  of  years.     Shading  her  eyes,  with  one  fair' 
hand,  firom  the  slant  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  Mabel 
stood,  for  some   minutes,  looking  anxiously  down  the 
road  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  gale  of  Mosson. 
A  slight  cloud  of  discontent  passed  over  her  face,  and,  ' 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  she  was  turning  away,;' 
when  she  caught  sight  of  aa  object  moving  in  the'i 


distance.  Another  moment,  and  she  descried  a  person 
on  horseback,  apporently  approaching  in  eager  haste, 
and  a  bright  blush  mounted  to  her  very  forehead  as  she 
murmured, — "  It  is  he,— it  is  he, — he  has  not  broken  his 
tryst :  but  he  must  not  see  me  thus  watching  his  coming 
like  a  love-sick  girl,— I  will  in,  and  meet  him  in  the 
tapestried  chamber."  With  these  words,  Mabel  turned, 
and  leaving  the  child  still  playing  on  the  step9  of  the 
terrace,  she  re-entered  the  apartment.  Yielding  to  her 
sense  of  decorum,  she  resumed  her  seat  in  the  high- 
backed  oaken  chair,  beside  her  embroidery  frame;  but 
the  beotings  of  her  heart  shook  the  bond  which  sought  iu 
accustomed  task,  and  she  only  marred  the  rose-leaf  she 
meant  to  makef  while  she  listened  breathlessly  to  the 
clatter  of  a  hnrse*s  hoofs  in  the  paved  court-yard.  A 
brief  interval  of  suspense  followed,— the  door  was  flung 
hastily  open,  and  os  she  turned  to  greet  the  intruder,  she 
encountered  the  fierce  and  angry  visoge  of  her  brother. 

''George,  is  it  you?"  exclaimed  Mabel,  growing  as 
pale  as  her  coif. 

"  You  thought  It  had  been  John  Furcelle,  perchance," 
returned  Mc^jor  Strangewoys,  sternly;  "  Mabel,  I  have 
heard  things  which  have  sent  me  in  hot  haste  to  my 
home: — things,  which  have  made  my  cheek  to  bum  and 
my  blood  to  boil,  and  I  come  to  you  to  learn  their  falsity. 
Mind, — I  say  their //i/«7y ;  for  should  they  be  trve — ^but 
no,  it  cannot  be."  And  the  soldier  throwing  himself  into 
a  seat,  smoothed  his  frowning  brow,  while  he  kept  his 
eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  his  agitated  sister. 

''What  mean  you,  brother?"  gasped  Mabel,  as  she 
sunk  back  in  her  chair  and  gazed  upon  his  unwonted 
passion. 

"Know  you  not  what  I  meant"  asked  her  brother, 
with  his  eyes  still  rivetted  upon  herchanging  countenance. 
"  Only  prove  to  me  that  you  are  ignorant— convince  me 
that  it  is  only  terror  which  now  pales  your  cheek,— let 
me  feel  assured  that  it  is  not  gvili,  and—" 

"Guilt!"  interrupted  Mabel,  starting  from  her  chair, 
her  face  crimsoning  with  indignant  surprise;  "did  I 
hear  aright,  -George  7  did  you  say  guilt  f  " 

"  Ay,  guilty  Mabel ;  if  men  say  true,  then  is  the  thing 
less  strange  to  you  than  the  name." 

"  And  pray,  what  do  men  say  against  my  fair  fame, 
that  my  brother  should  believe?"  said  Mabel,  with 
forced  calmness. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  frame  the  courtly  phrases  which  alone 
might  fit  the  tale  for  a  moiden's  ear.  Mistress  Mabel," 
replied  the  Major,  with  a  bitter  sneer;  "  whet  if  I  were 
to  tell  you,"  continued  he,  "  that  men  call  you  my  Lody 
Light  o'  Love,  and  whisper  the  name  of  John  Furcelle, 
while  they  jeer  at  the  grey-bearded  paramour?" 

*'  The  brother  who  listened  to  the  foul  slander,  and 
did  not  crush  to  the  earth  the  reptile  who  uttered  it, 
deserves  to  be  lopped  for  ever  from  the  noble  stem  from 
whence  he  sprung!"  exclaimed  Mabel  proudly  and 
sternly. 

"You  brave  it  well,  Mabel,  but  words  are  idle  vaunt- 
ings:  prove  to  roe  that  you  never  received  John  Furcelle 
into  this  house,  under  cover  of  the  night;— prove  to  me 
that  his  steed  has  not  stood,  tied  to  the  paik  paling,  'till 
the  chimes  have  stricken  the  midnight  boui^— an  hour 
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when  maidenly  prudence 'should  have  closed  the  door 
against  all  men ; — prove  to  me  that  there  it  no  color  of 
troth  in  the  vile  tale,  and  1  will  pursue  the  slanderer  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  I  will  aven^  you.  You  are 
pale,  Mabel :  you  do  not  answer— you  cannot  deny  the 
charge  f  Great  God !  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  our 
aame  disgraced  by  a  wanton, — and  she  my  cherished 
sister!" 

"*Tis  false!*'  exclaimed  Mabel  passionately,  drawing 
up  her  majestic  figure  to  its  full  height,  and  gazing  upon 
him  with  fearful  calmness,  while  her  dilated  nostril  and 
heaving  bosom  gave  token  of  the  storm  which  raged 
within;  "tis  false!  I  say^  Dishonor  will  never  befall 
our  name  through  the  agency  of  Mabel  Strangeways. 
Toorself,  George — ay,  yourself  grafted  the  only  base 
scion  on  our  noble  stock,"  pointing  to  the  little  Alice 
who  appeared  s[K>rtiog  on  the  terrace. 

**  Beware,  Mabel,  how  you  arouse  the  chafed  lion ;" 
returned  her  brother,  "Alice  is,  as  yon  suspect,  my 
child ;  but  her  mother  was  ray  wedded  wife,  and  though 
death  too  early  severed  the  secret  tie  that  bound  us,  our 
daughter  is  no  unworthy  heir  to  the  name  and  fortunes 
of  my  father.  But  for  a  woman — and  one  too,  who  has 
bng  passed  the  hey-day  of  youth ;  whose  blood  should 
■ow  be  chilled  into  icy  coldness  by  the  frosu  of  time,— 
ibr  her  to  play  the  wanton  !^" 

*'  Dare  to  utter  that  name  again,  Greorge  Strangeways, 
and  from  that  moment  [  forget  you  ever  were  my  brother," 
exclaimed  Mabel,  "repeat  that  insulting  epithet,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  frostt  of  time  have  not  chilled  my  blood 
•e  far  as  to  render  me  a  defenceless  and  helpless  victim 
to  your  tyranny  and  injustice." 

**  And  pray  who  will  you  summon  at  your  champion  ?" 
asked  Major  Strangeways,  insultingly,  *'  will  you  call 
apOQ  the  dootbty  soldier  and  the  subtle  lawyer,-— the 

■ 

timo'Serviog  villain  who  forfeited  the  honor  of  a  cavalier 
wfaea  he  became  an  attorney  in  the  courts  held  under  the 
accursed  Roundheads  T  Will  you  call  upon  John  Fur- 
eelle  to  do  battle  with  your  brother?  I'  faith,  he  must 
lay  down  his  musty  parchments  and  practise  the  small* 
sword  ere  be  can  personate  the  characterof  a  gentleman 
in  the  6eld." 

'*  Call  him  by  what  names  you  will,  George,  so  you  but 
add  to  them  the  titles  he  can  claim  from  me.  To  me  he 
is  the  lover  of  iny  youth,  the  suitor  of  my  later  days,  the 
kutband  of  my  choice,"  said  Mabel  calmly. 

"Never!  never!"  exclaimed  her  brother  fiercely. 

"  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment,  George;— when  in  the 
days  of  my  early  youth,  you  brought  John  Furcelle  to 
Mosson,  and  introduced  him  as  your  companion  in  arm«i, 
he  was  received  hospitably  and  kindly,  even  as  you  had 
desired ;  but  when  he  became  my  lover  and  sought  my 
hand,  yoa  interposed  between  me  and  my  happiness — 
you  severed  the  ties  that  bound  my  heart  to  his — you  in- 
flaenord  my  father  to  reject  his  proflf^red  suit,  because 
you  would  not  wed  your  sister  to  one  who  lacked  the 
appanage  of  broad  lands  and  rich  possessions.  I  then 
vowed  to  become  the  wife  of  none  other;  and  I  kept  my 
word.  Rank  and  wealth,  and  love,  have  been  tendered 
to  me  in  vain :  I  was  bound  to  be  faithful  unto  death, 
tad  Heaven  will  assist  me  to  fulfil  my  vow.     Furcelle 


married,  and  I  trust  found  that  happ-'cst  which  wai 
denied  to  me ;  but  death  has  now  severed  the  ties  which 
united  him  to  a  wife  and  me  to  a  father.  We  are  both 
free,  and  now,  even  now,  in  the  autumn  of  my  days  will 
I  become  a  bride  to  him  who  had  my  love  in  my  joyous 

girlhood." 

"And  so  you  mean  to  make  a  love  matek,  Mabel 
Strangeways?"  exclaimed  her  brother,  "with  the  weight 
of  forty  years  upon  your  head,  you  would  play  the  silly 
maiden  and  wed  the  white  haired  lover  of  your  youth ! 
faugh !  it  sickens  me  to  hear  of  such  unwomanly  conduct. 
Think  you,  John  Furcelle  would  remember  the  fancies  of 
bis  early  days  if  the  object  of  his  paat  affection  were  not 
the  possessor  of  broad  lands  f  No,  no,  the  wily  attorney 
looks  well  to  his  own  welfare,  and  the  ancient  damsel  of 
Mosson  would  have  few  of  his  love-speeches  now,  did  she 
not  hokl  a  noble  heritage." 

"Jeer  on,  George  Strangeways,  jeer  on,"  exclaimed 
Mabel,  with  a  bent  brow  and  Bushed  cheek,  "  but  as 
surely  as  the  beauty  which  once  was  my  dowry  has  ^ea 
faded,  and  the  best  years  of  my  past  life  have  been 
wasted  by  your  cruelty,  so  surely  will  I  wed  my  early 
loTor." 

"  And  by  the  God  who  made  me,  Mabel,"  cried  her 
brother  fiercely,  "  the  hour  that  makes  you  his  wife,  seals 
the  doom  of  one  of  us.  I  will  never  live  a  dependant  on 
the  bounty  of  my  sister's  husband.  The  estate  was  given 
to  you  in  trust,  and  you  have  no  right  to  transfer  it  to  the 
keeping  of  another:  it  is  mine, — secured  only  by  your 
seeming  claim,  and  I  scorn  to  be  a  tenant*at-will  of  a 
stranger." 

"  Brother,  had  you  come  to  me  with  kind  words," 
said  Mabel,  "  had  you  asked  ma  of  my  purpose  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  the  ties  that  bound  us,  I  would  have  told  yoa 
of  things  which  might  have  laid  the  unquiet  devil  of 
avarice  in  your  bosom.  I  would  have  told  you  of  our 
plan  for  assuring  to  you  the  half  of  all  the  income  during 
my  life,  and  a  reversion  to  the  little  Alice,  whom  I  have 
long  believed  to  be  your  child,  though  you  lacked  the 
confidence  in  me  to  tell  me  so.  But  you  meet  me  with 
reproaches  and  menaces,— -you  called  me  by  a  name  I 
blush  to  remember, — ^you  accused  me  of  a  crime  at  which 
my  nature  revolts,— you  threaten  the  life  of  him  whom  I 
have  sworn  to  wed,  and  henceforth,  unless  you  recall 
your  revilings  and  menaces,  we  roust  be  as  strangers  to 
each  other.  The  hospitalities  of  Mosson  shall  always  be 
extended  to  you,  but  as  the  master  of  Mosson  you  never 
enter  here  again.  The  hou^e  is  mine,  until  the  law  shall 
decide  upon  some  equitable  division,  and  in  the  meantime, 
if  you  would  meet  a  welcome  reception  within  its  walls, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  treat  with  due  obaervance,  the 
husband  of  iu  mistress." 

Starting  to  his  feet,  his  bands  clenched,  the  white  foam 
standing  on  his  lip,  and  his  eyes  flaming  with  passion, 
Major  Strangeways  listened  to  his  sister's  latter  words. 
"  It  is  enough,  Mabel,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
as  she  concluded,  "you  have  said  quite  enough.  Never 
will  I  darken  these  doors  'till  I  return  as  the  roaster  of 
Mosson.  Mark  my  words, — I  will  come  as  the  master, 
or  we  never  meet  again.  Make  John  Furcelle  your 
husband,  and,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  you 
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make  your  brother  a  murderer  !*'  With  thege  words^  he 
•trode  from  the  apartment,  and  mounting  hit  horse,  drew 
not  his  bridle-rein  'till  many  mile«  lay  between  him  and 
hii  only  home. 

Pale  and  agitated,  Mabel  watched  hia  furious  speed 
with  agonized  apprehension,  for  she  dreaded  lest  he 
should  encounter  Furcelle,  whoso  coming  tfhe  had  been  j 
awaiting,  when  her  brother  made  his  appearance.     Ac-  ; 
customed  to  the  violence  of  his  tennper,  for,  although  but  j 


terrible  maledictions  upon  her  marriage.  Bur,  manifold 
as  were  her  enjoyments,  Mabel  would  probably  ha^'e 
needed  liitle  time  to  discover,  that  the  romance  of  early 
loyCf  however  vividly  it  may  exist  in  the  heart  of  woman, 
soon  fades  from  the  breast  of  man.  There  is  so  much 
adaptation  necessary  in  wedded  life, — so  much  conformity 
of  minds,  and  tempers,  and  habits  requisite  to  constitute 
perfect  happiness,  that  a  marriage  contracted  late  in  life, 
is  rarely  one  of  unailnyed  felicity.     Each  party  has  ac- 


two  years  her  elder,  he  had  been  wont  to  bear  rule  over  her  i;  quired  modes  -of  thinking  and  acting  independently,  and 
from  her  very  infancy,  she  tried  to  believe  his  threats  ■  the  duty  of  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  forbearance 
were  only  the  bravado  of  a  chafed  spirit;  and,  only  praying  . 
that  he  might  not  meet  her  lover  in  his  path,  she  sought  to 
qoiet  her  disturbed  feelings.  Fortunately  Forcelle  was 
detained  until  an  hour  much  later  than  he  usually  came  j 
to  visit  her,  and  thus  escaped  an  encounter  which  might ' 
have.been  perilous  to  both.  Fully  aware  of  her  brother's  ! 
early  opposition  to  her  wishes,  and  convinced  that  he , 
would  be  even  less  favorably  disposed  towards  him  at  the 
present,  Furcelle  was  by  no  means  surprised  at  the 
tale  which  Mabel  had  to  tell.  But,  relying  on  the  | 
Major's  unsullied  honor,  be  treated  his  menaces  as  the 
empty  vaporings  of  anger,  and  looked  for  no  worse  con- 
teat  with  him,  than  a  suit  at  law.  A  recollection  of  his 
early  attachment,  admiration  of  her  still  unfaded  beauty, 
a  sense  of  loneliness  in  his  desolate  home,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Mosson  Farm,  had 
formed  the  mingled  motives  with  which  Forcelle  sought  I 
the  hand  of  Mabel  Strangeways. 

In  her  heart  thero  was  but  one  feeling,  and  with  all 
the  purity  and  singleness  of  woman's  affection,  she  belield 
in  him  only  the  object  of  her  first  love.  He  was  changed 
indeed  by  the  hand  of  time,  who  had  dealt  far  less 
leniently  with  the  lover  than  with  the  loved; — his  head 
was  silvered  with  the  snows  of  fifty  winters,  his  brow  was  t 


on  the  other,  becomes  a  task  of  tenfold  difficulty.  But 
Mabel  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  the  daily  discipline 
of  heart  and  mind  which  the  duties  of  married  life 
require;  nor  did  she  experience  the  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment in  her  affections  through  the  chilling  influence  of 
time. 

A  few  months  only  had  elapsed,  when  it  became 
necssai7  for  Mr.  Furcelle  to  proceed  to  London,  in  order 
to  conduct  the  lawsuits  in  which  ho  was  engaged  aa 
council;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
definitive  arrangement  with  Major  Strangeways  relative 
to  the  division  of  the  property.  Leaving  his  wife  and 
the  little  Alice  (who  still  remained  under  her  charge)  at 
Mosson,  Mr.  Furcelle  took  up  his  abode,  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  old  chronicle,)  "in  a  lodging  one  story  high, 
at  the  sign  of  the  George  and  Half-Moon,  opposite  to  a 
Pewierer's  shop."  "  He  being  retired  to  his  lodging," 
continues  the  writer,  "  between  nine  and  ten,  not  having 
been  in  ii  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  when  the  fact  was 
done ;  he  sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  face  towards  the 
window,  the  curtain  belonging  to  it  being  so  near  drawn, 
that  there  was  only  left  room  enough  to  discern  him, — 
two  btUiets,  shot  from  a  carbine,  struck  him,  the  one 
through  the  forehead,  the  other  in  about  the  mouth." 
furrowed  with  the  cares  of  life,  his  heart  indurated  with  l|  His  death  was  instantaneous.     His  clerk,  who  was  in 

'  the  room  with  him,  uiion  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun, 
turned  and  saw  him  with  his  head  resting  on  his  desk, 
as  if  overcome  with  sleep.   It  was  not  until  he  approached 


the  subtleties  of  his  professon,  but  still  he  was  the  being  j 
who  had  first  awakened  the  mu«ic  of  the  affections  within 
her  bosom,  and  though  his  hand  might  have  lost  much  of 
its  cunning,  and  her  heart  much  of  iu  melody,  yet  there 
were  some  chords  which  could  vibrate  only  at  his  touch. 

Are  there  who  doubt  that  thus  in  age 

Affection  should  awake? 
And  scorn  to  think  a  time-worn  heart 

For  love  should  throb  or  break  7 

Go,  look  upon  the  mountain  stream 
When,  checked  in  its  fi^ee  course, 

The  waters  spend  upon  themselves 
Their  pent  and  useless  force; 

Then  loose  the  barriers  that  have  held 

The  waves  so  long  in  sleep. 
And  mark  with  what  resistless  strength 

The  current  on  will  sweep. 

The  violence  of  Major  Strangeways  had  hastened  in- 
stead of  retarding  the  preparations  for  the  marriage,  and 
ere  the  dark  days  of  November  had  passed  away,  Mabel 
bad  become  the  wife  of  her  lover.  Happy  in  the  reaHr.a- 
tion  of  her  early  dream,  the  only  drawback  to  her  felicity 
was  the  difference  with  her  brother,  whom  she  had  never 
seen  sine*  the  fearful  night  when  ha  denounced  such 


;  him  and  beheld  the  blood  flowing  from  bis  wounds,  that 
he  discerned  the  fatal  truth.  The  greatest  alarm  and 
confusion  immediately  prevailed.  The  son  of  the  de- 
ceased was  hastily  summoned,  wfau  calling  to  mind  the 
threats  uttered  by  Major  Strangeways,  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  him  as  the  murderer.  In  the  pocket  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Furcelle,  was  found  the  follouing  billet: 

**BROTHaa  FuRCELLC:— It  argues  not  discretion  id  us.  of 
either  side,  wc  being  both  Cnvslicr8«  to  submit  our  causes  to  this 
pre»eot  coarse  of  law,  when  most  of  our  judges  are  such  as  were 
tbrmerty  our  enemies.  CuImis'  saods  were  a  much  fitter  place 
for  our  dispute,  than  Wcstminkler  Hall." 

This  note,  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  Major 
Strangeways,  and  containing  a  challenge,  whirh  his 
adversary  had  been  too  prudent  to  notice,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  suspicions  ogainst  him.  Officers  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
was  arrested  in  bed  at  his  lodgings.  Without  the 
slightest  delay,  he  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  place 
where  lay  the  body  of  his  murdered  relative ;  and  being 
confronted  with  it,  was  desired,  according  to  a  siipersti- 
lion  then  prevalent,  to  take  the  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
and,  touching  his  wounds,  to  declare  whether  he  was 
guilty  of  his  death.     But  in  this  case,  the  doctrine  of 
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tmypathy  proved  fanacioas,  for  no  stipernBtural  effiision  '  evidence  publicly  adduced.  The  quetton  therefore  was 
of  blood  evinced  the  presence  of  the  murderer,  and  it  ^as  '  put,  as  usual,  to  the  prisoner:  *'  Guilty,  or  Not  GuiltyV* 
necessary   to  retort  to  more  efficacious  means  of  dis-  i  Every  ear  was  bent  forward  to  catch  his  reply,  but  not  a 


eovery. 

At  length  it  was  sug|:ested,  by  one  of  the  coroner*^ 
jury,  that  the  shops  of  the  ^nsmiths*  in  London  should 


!  word  broke  the  breathless  silence.     Again  the  question 

I  was  repeated,  but  no  reply  was  returned.     A  solemn 

pause  now  ensued,  broken  at  last  by  the  third  and  last 


be  examined,  to  learn  whether  any  guns  had  been  sold  or  ||  repetition  of  the  fearful  demand.  At  this  moment,  the 
lent  on  that  day.  But  another  of  the  jury,  whi>  happened  I'  voice  of  the  criminal,  clear  as  the  blast  of  a  clarion,  rang 
to  be  a  gunsmith,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  a  search  r  through  the  chamber. 

"  If  I  may  be  admitted  to  die,"  said  he,  "  by  the  man- 
ner of  death  which  befell  my  brother,  I  will  plead." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  surprised  by  this  unwonted 
course,  gravely  replied,  "  that  if  convicted,  the  law  pre- 
seribed  the  manner  of  his  death." 

"  Then,"  returned  Major  Strangeways,  **  I  shall  not 

plead,  since,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  I  can  both  free  myself 

!  from  the  ignominious  death  of  a  public  gibbet,  and  also 

I  piieser%'e  my  estate   for  those  dear  friends  who  may 


impracticable,  adding  that  he  had  himself  lent  one, 
and  ho  doubted  not  many  others  had  done  the  same. 
This  assertion,  being  noticed  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
led  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  gun  in  question  had  been  lent  lo  a 
ceruin  Major  Thompson,  formerly  of  the  King's  army. 
A  due  seemed  to  be  now  furnished  to  the  eager  avengers 
of  blood,  and  Major  Thompson  not  being  in  town,  his 
wife  was  taken  into  custody.     This  immediately  caused 
the  r  'turn  of  the  husband,  who  hastening  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  declared  thai  he  had  borrowed  the  gun  at  the 
raqaeat  of  Major  Strangeways,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
«  deer.     Of  course,  the  guilt  of  the  murder  was  now 
bronght  home  to  the  vindictive  brother-in-law,  and  he 
waa  imnoediaiely  committe<l  to  Newgate. 

In  the  course  of  the  examinations,  previous  to  the  trial 
it  had  been  found  necessaiy  to  summon  the  unhappy 
widow  to  testify  respecting  the  animosity  which  had 
^sted  between  the  deceased  and  his  supposed  murderer. 
Thus,  while  the  wife  was  mourning  the  untimely  fate  of 
her  hatband,  the  sister  was  called  to  give  evidence  which 
mast  condemn  to  an  ignominious  death  her  only  brother. 
Mabel  was  almost  heart-broken,  and  few  looked  with 
tearless  eye  upon  the  pale  visage  and  deep  mourning 
dress  of  the  stately  and  beautiful  woman,  who  bad  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  this  dreadful  tragedy.  The  sight 
of  his  desolate  sister  softened  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
murderer,  and  the  unexpected  presence  of  Major  Thomp- 
son, convinced  him  of  the  uselessness  of  further  conceal- 
ment. He  therefore,  made  a  foil  confession  of  his  crime, 
and  was  remanded  to  prison  to  await  his  trial. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  just  thirteen  days  after  the 
crime  waa  committed,  the  unhappy  man  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  now  occurred  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
scenes  ever  exhibited  in  a  court  of  justice.  Tbe  court 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  for  the  respectability  of  the 
parties,  tbe  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstances,  bad  drawn  together  a  thrang  of 
persons  of  both  sexes.  When  Major  Strangeways 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  a  mormor  of  pity  and  ad- 
miration ran  through  the  assembly,  for  seldom  had  a 
nobler  figure  been  presented  to  tbe  eyes  of  an  outraged 
public.  Tall  of  stature,  with  a  figure  of  the  finest  pro- 
portions, a  countenance  of  melancholy  beauty,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  dark  curling  locks,  falling  upon  his  shoulders, 
afker  tbe  fashion  of  the  Cavaliers  of  that  day,  it  seemed 
scarcelj  credible  that  aught  so  gifted  by  nature  should  be 
branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain.  Out  of  compassion  to 
tbe  criminal,  and  a  desire  to  afford  him  every  proper 
chance  of  escape,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  court,  to  take 
DO  notice  of  a  private  and  voluntary  confession ;  but  to 
proceed  ia  ell  caaes,  aa  if  nothing  waa  known  beyond  the 


survive  me. 


It 


In  all  crimes  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  laws  of  Eng^ 
land  have  exacted  a  total  confiscation  of  the  personal 
property,  and  in  many  cases,  an  alienation  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  criminal,  after  conviction :  but,  by  another 
ancient  law,  whoso  cruel  enactment  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  decreed  that  if  the  criminal 
stands  mute,  and  refuses  to  plead,  he  must  suffer  tbe 
dreadful  penalty  therein  prescribed  for  his  contumacy ; 
but,  as  no  conviction  can,  in  that  case,  take  place,  no 
confiscation  of  his  estates  can  follow.  It  was  to  tbis 
Major  Strangeways  alluded^n  his  refusal  to  answer  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  He  knew  death  to  be 
ineviteble,  whether  he  were  found  guilty  and  suffered  oe 
the  gibbet,  or  by  an  obstinate  silence  subjected  himself 
to  the  *  peine  fori  et  dure,*  But  the  last  was  a  death  io 
horrible,  thateven  the  judges  en  the  bench  exhorted  him 
to  shun  such  awful  suffering,  by  a  compliance  with  tbe 
requisition  of  the  court.  He  was,  however,  not  to  be 
moved  from  his  purpose,  and  his  answer  to  his  counsel, 
who  ui^ed  him  to  avoid  the  terrible  sentence  of  the  law, 
was  decisive. 

**  I  will  not  leave  my  little  Alice  a  beggar,"  said  he. 
i  "  What  matters  the  mode  of  my  death,  or  whether  my 
i  bodily  pangs  be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  1  1  shall 
I  be  nerved  to  bear  all  by  tbe  thought  that  I  am  not  a 
!  proclaimed  criminal,  privileged  to  leave  only  an  inheri- 
I  tance  of  disgrace  and  poverty  to  my  child." 

After  much  vain  expostulation  tbe  court  was  compelled 
I  to  pronounce  sentence  in  conformity  with  the  law,  and  a 

fearful  shudder  ran  through  the  veins  of  each  horror> 

stricken  listener,  as  it  was  declared  that: 

**  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  sent  to  the  place  from 

whence  he  came;  that  he  be  put  into  a  mean  house, 

stopped  from  any  light ;   ana  that  he  be  laid  upon  his 

I  back,  with  his  arms  stretched  forth  with  a  cord,  the  one 

I  to  one  side  of  his  prison,  the  other  to  the  other  side  of 

t  his  prison,  and  in  like  manner  shall  his  legs  be  used : 

I  and  that  upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron  and 

stone  as  he  can  bear  and  more;  that  the  first  day  he  shall 

have  three  morsels  of  barley-bread,  and  the  next  dav  he 

shall  drink  thrice  of  the  water  of  the  next  channel  to  the 
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prison  door,  but  no  sprinif  or  fountain  water,  and  this 
•ball  be  bis  punishment  'till  be  die." 

Such  was  the  cruel  penalty  inflicted  upon  one  who  re- 
fused to  plead;  a  penalty  derived  from  the  days  of  early 
tyranny,  when  such  a  refusal  deprived  the  feudal  lord  or 
sovereign,  of  the  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  the  criminal's 
estate,  and  was  therefore  rendered  liable  to  a  punishment 
so  severe  as  to  terrify  all  persons  from  incurring  it.  But 
with  unblanching  courage  Major  Strangeways  listened  to 
the  awful  sentence,  and  upon  his  return  to  bis  prison, 
wrote  to  Major  Dewie,  a  member  of  parliament,  who  had 
married  one  of  his  sisters,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Dear  Brother  : — I  hope  these  lines  siid  prsHing  death  will 
so  far  expiate  my  crime,  as  to  procure  you  and  my  other  friends 
forgiveneM,  for  my  conscience  bears  me  witness  1  was  provoked 
by  many  of  my  brother-in-law's  uosufferable  wrongs.  After 
dWera  parlies,  finding  his  inveterate  spleen  so  implacable,  as  to 
indict  and  inform  af  ainst  me  at  the  open  bench,  ray  flesh  and 
blood  held  no  longer  patience,  but  sought  to  usurp  the  vengeAil 
attribute  which  God  appropriates  to  himself,  when  he  would  not 
antwer  me  in  single  combat,  though  I  offered  him  advantage  iu 
the  length  of  weapon.  Yet,  this  fwill  assure  you,  that  I  d  id  not 
design  his  death,  but  by  the  discharging  of  a  warning  piece,  to 
have  only  terrified  his  heart  from  prosocuting  litigious  suits,  and 
thereby  let  him  know,  that  he  was  at  another  man's  mercy,  if 
he  continued  the  same. 

**  In  a  word,  each  man  oweth  a  death,  and  I  (ase.  by  this  vn- 
tlmiBly  fact:  the  one  to  my  Maker,  the  other  to  the  law, — which 
invokes  me  to  pay  the  one  more  willingly,  being  confident  that 
the  other  is  cancelled  by  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Divine  mercy  and 
Justice.    These,  in  short,  are  the  last  words  of 

**  Your  dying  brother, 

**  George  Strancewats. 
**  From thM  Pvu-Ymri, «»  Newgai;  28a  o/Febnutrf,  16S9." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
the  Sheriffs  of  London,  accompanied  by  their  officers, 
came  to  the  Press-yard,  where,  afVer  a  few  minutes  delay, 
Major  Strangeways  appeared.  Clad  in  a  white  dress, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  long  mourning  cloak, — **  bis 
attire,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  handsomely  emblemed  the 
condition  he  was  then  in,  who,  though  bis  soul  wore  a 
•able  robe  of  mourning  for  his  former  sins,  it  was  now 
become  his  upper  garment,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  being 
cast  off,  would  discover  the  immaculate  dress  of  mercy 
which  was  under  it."  Accompanied  by  a  few  of  his 
friends  and  the  Reverened  Dr.  Warmsley,  who  had 
ministered  faithfully  to  him  in  holy  things,  he  was 
guarded  to  the  dungeon  from  whence  he  was  never  to 
return  with  life.  Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  his  prison,  he 
prayed  most  fervently,  and  expressing  the  sincerest 
penitence  for  his  offence,  he  implored  the  prayem  of  all 
present,  that  be  might  be  supported  In  his  awful  trial. 
Then  uttering,  with  a  loud  clear  voice,  his  confession  of 
faith,  he  took  a  solemn  leave  of  his  friends,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  last  sc^ne  of  this  dreadful  tragedy. 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  horrible  recital,  and  the  pen 
drops  from  the  hand  which  now  indites  this  record  of 
crime  and  cruelty.  The  ancient  chronicler  dwells  with 
curious  minuteness  upon  the  horrors  of  his  lest  moments, 
but  the  eye  of  humanity  quails  at  the  painful  view. 
Whether  the  compassion  of  his  executioners  led  them  to 
increase  the  wpighu  which  were  crushing  out  his  life,  is 
not  known,  but  his  agonizing  sufferings  were  certainly  of 
short  duration.  His  death  ensued  within  ten  minutes 
after  ho  submitted  to  this  punishment. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Ma)or  Strangeways,  a  man  of  fine 
talents,  of  gracious  bearing,  of  a  generous  nature,  and  a 
most  loyal  and  noble  gentleman,  but  who  fell  a  victim  to 


his  own  vindictive  passions.  The  unhappy  Mabel* 
whelmed  with  the  tragic  fate  of  both  her  husband  and 
her  brother,  simk  into  a  melancholy,  from  which  she 
never  recovered.  At  her  death,  she  bequeathed  the 
esute  of  Mosson  to  the  orphan  Alice,  who,  while  she 
mourned  the  untimely  fate  of  her  relatives,  was  carefully 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  crime  which  had  led  to  so  much 
misfortune ;  and,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  never 
knew  at  what  a  fearful  price  her  father  had  purchased  for 
her  the  righi  of  inheritance. 


Note.— Whether  the  law  which  condemned  criminals  to  be 
pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead,  be  yet  repealed,  I  know 
not,— but  it  certainly  has  fallen  into  disuse.  By  a  statute  of 
George  III.  every  perron  who  refused  to  plead  in  answer  to  a 
criminal  charge,  was  proceeded  against  as  if  actually  proved  to 
be  guilty,  and  suflTered  the  penalty  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  Our  laws,  however,  mora 
humanely  direct,  that  if  the  prisoner  stand  mute,  the  proceedings 
shall  be  carried  oa  as  if  he  pleaded  not  ^nrtlfy— thus  nffiordisg 
him  every  chance  of  pscaping  which  testimony  can  furnish.  In 
the  legal  hlstory>f  England,  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
persons  who  have  had  resolution  and  patience  to  undergo  so 
terrible  a  death  in  order  to  benefit  their  heirs,  by  preventing  a 
forfeiture  of  their  estates,  which  would  have  been  the  conse* 
quence  of  m  conviction  by  a  vordicL  There  is  a  memorablo 
story  of  an  ancestor  of  on  ancient  family  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  killed  his  wife,  and  put  to  death  the 
children  who  were  at  home,  by  throwing  them  from  the  baltlo- 
ments  of  his  castle:  and  proceeding  with  an  intent  to  destroy 
his  only  remaining  child,  an  infknt,  nursed  at  a  fhrm-hoose  at 
some  disunce,  he  was  intereepted  by  a  storm  of  thundar  and 
lightning.  This  awakened  in  his  breast  the  compunctions  of 
conscience.  He  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  having  sar* 
rendered  himself  to  justice,  in  order  to  secure  his  esutes  to  his 
child,  he  had  the  resolution  to  die  under  the  dreadful  judgment 
of  *poin*fart  et  darc'—Vids  Blackstone,  book  iv.  note  to  — 
325. 


Original. 
IT    IS   NOT    ALWAYS    MAY. 

BT   PBOrX880&  a.  W.   LO|iGFXI.LOW. 

Thx  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue*bird  propbecying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky. 

Where  waiting  'till  the  west-wind  blowp. 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new  ; — ibe  buds,  the  leaves. 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest, 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves  ;— 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest. 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight ; 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above. 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden !  that  readest  this  simple  rhyme. 

Enjoy  thy  youth — ^it  will  not  stay ; 
Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime, 

For,  oh !  it  is  not  always  May ! 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  love  and  youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest. 

For  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth-* 
There  are  no  birds  in  laat  year's  nest 
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Ori  f  iaal. 
MADELON    SANTE 

BT   ROBKRT  HAMILTOK. 


I*  tbe  yenr  1812,  being  an  invRlid,  I  was  advised  by 
my  physicians  to  leave  tho  city  and  Hnd  a  quiet  retreat  in 
some  country  hamlet.  Pursuing  their  advice,  I  took  up 
my  re*idpnce  in  that  of  Lignes,  in  th«  department  of 
Pas  de  Calais,  at  the  dwelling  of  one  Madam  Sante. 
The  rt^ry  name  appeared  to  me  a  lucky  onion,  and  1 
•non  found  myself  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  humble 
and  happy  fannily,  which  consisted  of  only  Madam  and 
her  pretty  daughter,  Madelon.  Jaques  de  Sante,  the 
husband  of  Madam,  had  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
hU  daughter,  leaving  the  good  dame  charged  with  her 
entire  care  and  support.  He  had  been  only  a  peasant, 
mod  saving  the  little  cottage  which  he  had  inherited  from 
bis  father,  with  a  patch  of  garden  ground,  he  could  boast 
of  no  Giber  portion  of  this  world's  goods ;  but  the  pit- 
tance ariaiog  from  his  daily  labor,  amply  provided  the 
necessary  comforts  for  himself  and  wife,  while  the  birth 
of  the  little  Madelon  filled  their  cup  of  contentment  to 
overflowing.  But  death !  tho  spoiler,  came  in  the  sun- 
ahine  of  their  bliss,  and  Jaques  de  Sante  was  called  to  an 
early  grave. 

After  the  grief  of  the  young  widow  had  somewhat 
abated,  abe  thought  of  the  best  means  to  support  herself 
and  infant  daughter.  Her  little  garden,  luckily,  was  of 
a  productive  soil,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  cultivation 
she  had  acquired  from  her  husband,  backed  by  her  own 
iadosiry,  she  contrived  to  raise  sufficient  fruits  and 
flowers,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  which,  was 
enough  to  furnish  all  that  her  contented  mind  desired. 
Tbe  little  Madelon,  as  she  progressed  in  years,  did  also 
in  beauty,  and  her  sixteenth  summer  found  her  the 
loveliest  maiden  of  tbe  hamlet,  at  least,  the  young  men, 
who  are  tho  best  judges  of  such  matters,  with  one  voice 
awafded  her  the  title  of  "  the  village  rote." 

It  was  at  this  period  of  Madelon's  minority  that  I 
became  an  inmate  of  their  happy  home,  and  if  ever  the 
band  of  nature  had  lavished  the  riches  of  loveliness  upon 
tbe  human  form,  it  had  on  that  of  the  innocent  Madelon. 
From  beneath  a  clear  and  open  brow  glanced  two  eyes 
of  the  brightest  lustre.  Her  mouth,  which  seemed  to 
speak  of  love  alone,  was  gemmed  with  teeth  regolar  and 
white  as  the  purest  peari.  Her  hatr,  dark  as  the  pi  a  mage 
of  ibe'raven's  wing,  flowed  in  long  and  luxuriant  tresses 
over  a  neck  and  bust  of  the  most  perfect  mould,  while  the 
pure  blood  mantling  in  ber  cheek,  shone  through  a  skin 
of  downy  softness,  in  color  like  tho  lily  when  tinged  with 
the  fervid  beams  of  sunmier.  Such  a  form  was  a  fitting 
ihriae  for  tho  soul  of  virtue  with  which  God  bad  endowed 
this  beaotifttl  creature.  * 

At  this  period.  Napoleon  was  boay  in  his  prepavations 
lor  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  for  tbe  purpose  of  levying 
tniops,  couriers  were  despatched  te  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  No  spot  was  sacred  from  the  mandate  of  this 
mighty  muiderer.  Fathers,  sons,  and  husbands,  all  were 
dragged  into  the  arena  of  warfare,  victims  to  be  offered 
vp  on  the  altar  of  Moloch,  to  satiate  the  blood-thirsty 
appetite  of  a  man,  who  had  for  his  aim,  nothing  but  self 
15 


aggrandisement,— 'the  gratification  of  ambitious  passions^ 
which  he  bypocriiically  clothed  under  tbe  pretence  of  a 
love  of  country-^tbo  advancement  of  the  glory  of  his 
"La  Belle  France." 

In  the  universal  conscription,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Lignes  should  have  been 
exempted  from  the  hvman  tribute;  and  accordingly,  one 
evening,  a  young  ofllcer  rode  into  the  village  and  pro* 
claimed  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.     His  carriage  was 
noble  and  manly,  his  figure  of  exquisite  proportion,  his 
manners  were  bland  and  attractive,  while  his  conversation 
I  pronounced  himas  one  who  had  mingled  in  the  saloona 
of  refinement.     As  there  was  no  exact  inn  in  the  place, 
and  almost  every  inhabitant  could  scarcely  boast  of  more 
than  sufficient  accommodation  for  himself,  it  was  sug* 
gested  by  one  of  a  group  who  was  looking  on  the  young 
ofiicer  with  rustic  surprise  and  delight,  that  the  dwelling 
of  Madam  Sonte  might  probably  afford  him  the  necessary 
accommodation  during  his  transient  sojourni  and  tbe 
speaker  at  once  offered  to  conduct  him  to  her  cottage. 
I  At  the  garden  gate  he  was  met  by  Madelon,  who,  never 
;  having  beheld  a  soldier  in  her  life,  gazed  with  admiration 
i  and  delight  on  the  handsome  dress  and  figure  of  the 
'  stranger.     He  politely  inquired  for  the  mi<>tress  of  the 
house,  and  Madelon,  with  her  natural  grace  and  simpli- 
I  city,  which  at  once  charmed  and  captivated  tho  young 
!  soldier,  conducted  him  to  the  presence  of  her  mother. 
!  Having  explained  his  business  to  Madam,  and  professing 
;  his  willingness  to  be  contented  with  whatever  accommo- 
dation she  might  be  pleased  to  bestow,  the  good  dame 
consented  to  receive  him,  and  Captain  Verve,  from  that 
moment,  became  a  lodger  at  the  cottage. 

Time  flew  on— days  had  melted  into  weeks,  and  weeks 
had  merged  into  months.     The  necpsssry  number  of  re- 
cruits had  been  obtained,  and  the  day  of  departure  ap- 
1  pointed.     During  Verve's  residence,  it  was  to  me  plainly 
!  perceivable,  that  Madelon*s  heart  and  soul  were  with 
him.     If  he  spoke  to  her,  her  eye  would  sparkle  with 
j  delight,  if  he  gazed  upon  ber,  the  blood  would  monnt  in 
rosy  richness  to  her  check  and  her  whole  frame  betray 
;  an  unusual  tremor.     Mure  than  once  I  had  observed  the 
tear  start  into  her  eye  when  he  mentioned  the  time  of  his 
departure ;  and  one  occasion,  I  found  her  sobbing  deeply 
in  the  orbor  of  the  garden, — she  seemed  confused  at  my 
presence,  and  when  I  questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow,  she  could  only  reply  by  a  fresh  flood  of  tears, 
,  and  fled  in  confusion  and  terror  from  my  sight.     It  war* 
'  easy,  however,  to  divine  the  cause.     Her  heart  had  been 
given  to  the  handsome  Ver\-^,  and  now  she  dreaded  the 
nnoment  of  their  separation.      The  fond   and  artlesa 
I  mother  dreamt  not  that  her  child  stood  in  the  path  of 
I  temptation,  that  tho  bland i:»hments  and  artifices  of  the 
I  young  soldier  were  sapping  the  foundation  of  ber  virtue, 
that  the  serpent  was  slowly  yet  effectually  coiling  his 
folds  around  his  victim — that  the  moment  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  the  besuceoas  girl  would  fall  from  the 
j  summit  of  her  innocence,  and  her  fair  name  become  a 
;  thing  of  mockery  and  scorn.     Vcr\^,  so  cautiously  did 
'  he  lay  bis  snares,  that  it  defied  the  keenest  eye  to  dietrct 
;  their  slightest  semblance.      He  sung  to  her  the  songs  of 
I  bis  beloved  France,  be  deputed  to  her  in  tbe  meat  glow- 
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ing  colors  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the  basy  worlds  'till 
her  own  beftutiful  and  happy  home  appeared  but 
a  bleak  and  barren  wildemens.  The  mind  of  Madelon 
thus  unsettled,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Verv^  to  effect  his 
design.  She  saw  in  him  only  the  soul  of  honor  and  of 
truth,  deceit  she  would  not  believe  dwelt  in  so  fair  and 
gallant  a  form,  and  in  her  confiding  fondness  and  simpli- 
city  of  heart,  in  a  fatal  moment  yielded  to  the  wiles  of 
the  seducer. 

Time,  who  is  ever  on  the  wing,  at  length  brought  on 
the  day  of  his  departure.  It  was  one  of  those  balmy 
mornings  in  May,  such  as  are  only  at  that  early  season  of 
the  year  to  be  found  in  the  sunny  soil  of  France.  Sum- 
mer  from  her  rosy  urn  had  scattered  her  treasures  upon 
the  earth.  The  trees  were  laden  with  their  snowy  blos- 
soms, the  flowrets  smiling  through  their  dewy  tears, — 
beauty  and  love  were  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

At  the  earitest  blush  of  mom,  the  drum  broke  the 
•lumbers  of  the  hamlet,  and  heavily  did  it  fall  on 
many  a  heart.  The  conscripts  were  speedily  assembled, 
burning  eyes  and  throbbing  bosoms  were  thronging 
around  them,-— every  maiden  in  the  village  but  one  was 
there,  to  bid  a  brother  or  a  lover  a  long  and  sad,  if  not 
perhaps,  an  eternal  farewell.  ^That  absent  one  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  was  Madelon.  Why  was  she  not 
present  to  bid  her  handsome  Verv6,  **  Ood*s  speed"  upon 
his  journey  ?  Many  were  the  suspicions  and  surmises 
exchanged  among  her  companions,  but  all  were  ignorant 
of  the  proper  cause.  Alas !  poor  Madelon  lay  on  her 
pillow,  a  weeping  sufferer,^'  a  blighted  lily'  on  the  bed 
of  crime. 

The  last  parting  was  over,  the  lilied  banner  of  France 
was  unfurled  above  the  little  band,  the  drum  and  fife 
mingled  their  warlike  sounds  together,  and  amidst  shouts 
that  rose  from  grief-stifled  voices,  the  conscripts  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  native  village,  followed  by  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  blessed  by  aching  hearts. 

Sorrow,  however,  must  find  an  inlermission.  The  in- 
habitants soon  relapsed  into  their  accustomed  pursuits,  and 
«xoept  an  occasional  remark  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  party, 
no  one  would  have  known  that  the  ties  of  affection  and 
kindred  had  so  recently  been  sundered.  But  foi^etful- 
oess,  peace,  and  happiness,  were  strangers  to  the  bosom 
of  Madelon.  Her  eyes,  that  once  sparkled  like  those  of 
the  gazelle,  sirera  now  sunken  and  lustreless.  The  ruddy 
tint  had  vanished  from  her  cheek,  her  lips,  that  once 
flushed  like  a  cleft  cherry,  were  wan  and  bloodless, — 
deep  drawn  sighs  occasionally  escaped  from  her, — the 
usual  neatness  in  her  attire  was  neglected,  and  to  the 
poor  mother  it  was  apparent  that  some  heavy  weight  lay 
upon  the  mind  of  her  daughter,  but  to  all  her  inquiries, 
Madelon  would  only  reply,  **  It  is  nothing,  mother, — 
nothing. " 

The  summer  had  passed  away,  and  the  brown  mantle 
of  autumn  was  spread  over  the  landscape,  still,  no  tidings 
had  reached  the  village  of  Lignes  respecting  the  fate  of 
the  conscripts.  This  was  owing  to  the  shrewd  policy  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  given  orders  that  all  communication 
should  be  withheld  from  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  fearing  that  the  knowledge  of 
their  sufferings  might  chill  the  ardor  of  tht  people,  and 


dim  the  glory  of  his  mighty  enterprise.  But,  among  all 
who  were  anxious  for  intelligence,  none  was  so  dreadful 
a  victim  to  suspense  as  Madelon.  To  her,  Verv^^s 
silence  was  an  eternity  of  torture,—"  Ven< !  her  beloved 
her  noble  minded  Verv6,"  as  in  the  fondness  of  her  heart 
in  her  solitary  moments  she  used  to  call  him,  had  never 
sent  her  the  promised  advice  and  assistance  to  enable  her 
to  join  him  in  Paris.  Her  situation  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  and  the  poor  mother  beheld  her  darling  child 
the  creature  of  guilt  and  shame.  For  the  first  moment 
in  her  existence  did  she  feel  her  honest  spirit  humbled — 
and  the  arrow  of  grief  sink  deep  into  her  heart.  She  had 
known  the  pangs  of  a  bereaved  wife,  but  her  fair  name 
was  then  unspotted,  her  trust  was  in  Heaven,  and  she 
had  still  the  image  of  her  husband  before  her,  in  the 
features  of  the  beauteous  Madelon.  That  Madelon,  who 
now  was  a  thing  of  sin,  who  had  brought  dishonor  upon 
her  hearth,  and  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
The  poor  woman  uttered  not  a  word  of  reproach,  but 
affectionately  embraced  her  blighted  blossom.  "  Poor 
Madelon!  poor  Madelon!"  she  exclaimed,  while  the 
tears  of  anguish  fell  from  her  eyes  like  drops  of  molten 
lead.  "Thou  art  a  stricken  deer,  but  pillow  thy  head 
upon  thy  mother's  breast,  who  never  will  forsake  thee 
her  home  is  thy  home,  and  thy  babe  shall  not  be  the  less 
welcome  to  her   arms  although  begotten  in  ain  and 

shame." 

Tho  unhappy  girl  could  not  reply— ft  thrilling  shriek 
escaped  her,  and  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  poor  creature  awoke 
to  consciousness,— her  mother  was  hanging  over  her  in 
the  greatest  solicitude.  The  sight  of  the  parent  revived 
anew  the  fountain  of  her  grief,  and  grasping  her  hand 
with  a  look  of  misery,  in.  a  voice  of  melancholy  supplica- 
tion exclaimed, 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  can  you  foi^ve  me  V* 

The  kind  parent  fell  upon  her  daughter's  bosom,  and 
mingled  tears  with  kisses.  As  the  night  closed  in, 
Madelon  entreated  her  to  retire  to  her  own  apartment 
and  seek  repose,  assuring  her  that  she  was  now  much 
better,  and  needed  not  her  attention.  The  confiding 
parent  consented,  and  withdrew  to  a  sleeplesa  pillow, 
never  again  to  behold  the  form  of  her  Madelon.— 
A  desperate  resolution  had  taken  possession  of  the  heart 
of  the  girl. 

"  Verv6,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  will  find  thee  if  the  world 
holds  thee!"  and  starting  from  her  bed,  she  hastily 
collected  a  few  articles  of  necessary  apparel,  and  taking 
with  her  a  scanty  sum  of  money,  she  determined  to  make 
her  way  to  Paris.  She  stole  softly  from  her  chambei^— 
she  had  to  pass  that  of  her  mother,  and  placing  her  ear 
to  the  door,  she  heard  the  heavy  sobs  of  her  sorrowing 
parent.  She  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  in  the  silence  of 
heart,  breathed  a  farewell  blessing.  As  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  the  light  of  the  full  moon  fell  in 
placid  brilliance  around  her.  The  little  garden  with  iu 
balmy  flowreu,  the  nurslings  of  her  own  hands,  lay  slumber- 
ing in  dreamy  beauty,  not  the  sigh  of  a  midnight  lephyr 
disturbed  a  leaf  or  blossom.  She  paused  as  if  in  hesita- 
tion, her  heart  beat  heavily,  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes, 
she  was  departing  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  a  lone, 
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unfriended,  frailty  creature.  She  felt  that  memory  was  i 
b<]5y  witbin  her,  that  reflection  might  make  her  waver 
ill  ber  purpose,  and  with  a  desperate  energy  rushed  from 
the  cottage,  gained  the  path  that  led  from  the  hamlet,  and 
ere  the  first  streaks  of  light  had  silvered  the  eastern 
horiaon,  was  several  leases  on  her  road  to  Paris. 

On  the  mother  repairing  to  Madelon's  apartment,  in 
the  morning,  she  was  surprised  to  find  she  was  not  there. 
Saspicion  of  her  departure  in  a  moment  fell  upon  her, 
and  the  (net  was  made  manifest  by  the  absence  of  the 
articles  which  Madelon  bad  carried  with  her.  Frantic, 
she  searched  every  comer  of  the  cottage,  then  in  the 
bewilderment  of  her  grief  rushed  to  the  village.  No 
time  was  loct  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the 
fugitive,  but  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen  her.  Far  beyond 
the  distaooe  which  she  could  have  journeyed,  since  her 
absence  wras  discovered,  messengers  were  despatched  in 
the  hope*  of  overtaking  her,  but  all  of  them  returned  with 
the  chilling  intelligence,  that  no  signs  of  the  unhappy 
girl  eoold  be  found.  The  most  horrible  suspicion  now 
flashed  upon  the  wretched  mother,—- a  deep  conviction  of 
her cbtld'a destruction  entered  her  mind.  "My Made- 
lon, my  child  f*  she  unceasingly  exclaimed ;  and  when 
the  evening  came,  a  cold  and  frightful  stupor  had  settled 
upon  her— 'insanity  had  claimed  ber  for  its  own. 

Sick  and  weary  of  this  scene  of  misery,  I  quitted  the 
once  happy  dwelling,  and  departed  again  for  the  metro- 
polis of  France,  indulging  the  vague  hope,  that  I  might 
discover  the  unfortunate  Madelon,  and  restore  her,  if  not 
to  her  former  state  of  happiness,  at  least  to  watch  over 
the  waning  momenta  of  her  maniac  mother. 

•Foor  months  had  passed  away  amidst  the  bustle  and 
eoofosion  of  Paris,  but  no  sight,  no  tidingi  could  I  gain  of 
her.  I  however  learnt,  that  Verv^  had,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  from  Ligncs,  been  despatched  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  bis  regiment,  but  previous  to  which,  he  had  allied  [ 
himself  to  a  young  lady  of  considerable  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, foigetting  his  promises  and  plighted 
futh  to  Madel<m.  But,  as  Providence,  sooner  or  later 
follows  auch  acts  with  its  retribution,  he  shortly  after  fell 
in  the  conflict  of  Vitepsk. 

One  cold  and  dreary  morning  in  February,  I  happened 
to  be  paasing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Morgue,— a 
dense  and  excitad  crowd  was  assembled  in  front  of  the 
boilding,  and  my  curiosity  led  me  to  inquire  the  cause. 
I  was  informed  that  the  body  of  a  young  female,  with 
that  of  an  inftnt  boond  to  her  bmom,  had  been  taken 
from  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  An  indescribable  feeling 
took  possession  of  my  heart,  a  horrible  presentiment  of 
something  fatal.  I  approached  the  door  of  the  building, 
and  with  trembling  hand,  applied  the  heavy  iron  knocker. 
The  load  sound  rung  dismally  through  the  walls, 
and  died  away  in  a  low,  long,  and  melancholy  echo. 
The  porter  appeared,  and  stating  my  wish  to  behold 
the  bodies,  he  at  once  conducted  me  to  the  receptacle 
of  death. 

The  light  of  day  glimmered  faintly  through  a  narrow 
ca^mentv  revealing  the  interior  of  a  gloomy  stone 
apartment.  In  the  centre,  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  outlines  of  a  human  figure  were  seen,  through  a  thin 
drapery  carelessly  cast  over  it.     My  conductor  beckoned 


me  to  approach,  I  did  so,  and  on  his  removing  the  cover 
ing,  I  started  back  with  a  wild  exclamation  of  horror  and 
surprise.  Great  God !  it  was  the  corpse  of  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Madelon.  Her  long,  dark  tresses  were 
yet  dripping  with  the  cold  waters  of  the  river.  Her  eye- 
lids were  qlosed — a  faint  smile  seemed  settled  on  her 
pallid  and  lifeless  features.  By  her  side  lay  a  dead  babe, 
apparently  of  a  few  weeks  old,  beautiful  as  the  mother, 
the  mutual  offspring,  no  doubt,  of  Madelon  and  her  heart- 
less seducer. 

On  inquiry,*  I  found  tbat  the  poor  girl  on  her  arrival 
in  Paris,  learning  the  conduct  of  Vcrv^,  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness.  Her  peculiar  situation  attracted  the 
commiseration  of  some  kind  hearted  individuals,  who 
administered  to  her  wants.  After  giving  birth  to  her 
unfortunate  babe,  she  resolved  upon  her  own  and  its 
destraction.  With  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  she  had 
bound  the  hapless  nursling  to  her  bosom  with  a  scarf, 
once  the  gifr  of  its  libertine  father,  and  in  the  dark  and 
silent  hour  of  midnight,  they  had  together  found  a  grava 
in  the  deep  watera  of  the  Seine. 
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I. 

Tib  vain  to  tell  me  what  this  world  can  give. 
When  I  see  daily  what  it  takes  away 
From  spirits  that  would  seem  too  bright  to  live 
In  realms  where  e'en  the  wicked  weep  to  stay! 

II. 

This  earth— -and  its  sad  destinies  f— behold, 
Their  passing  mastery  of  the  great  and  good-* 
'Till,  like  creations  of  a  meaner  mould. 
They  bow  before  an  influence  cold  and  rude. 

in. 

Then  what  is  gloiy,  and  its  trumpet  song, 
Poor'd  round  the  pathway  of  our  pilgrimage,— 
Its  echo,  though  for  centuries,  were  not  long, 
Compar'd  with  fame  that  Uvea  upon  the  page 

Of  Heaven,  and  Truth  eternal.     If  we  die 
In  battle  for  great  Virtue,  we  have  won 
A  splendid  wreath  for  this  mortality, 
Beyond  all  mightiness  of  earth's  renown! 

T. 

Then  think  too  of  tbat  joy,  the  memory 
Of  those  who  love  us,  and  of  those  we  love ! 
'Tis  worth  all  riches  this  side  of  the  sky, 
And  type  asost  blessed  of  our  wealth  above. 

TX. 

And  count  not  wealth  by  mines,  nor  joy  by  fame— 
They  hold,  beyond  the  stars,  their  radiant  home ! 
Let  us  look  upward  for  a  jewel'd  name,— 
Where  angel  tongues  do  greet  us  as  we  roam ! 
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THE   MOLTEN    CALF. 

BT  THE  RKT.   J.   H.   CLINCH. 

A  CLOUD  on  Sinai'f  fummit  sleeps 
Which  o'er  the  plaia  do  shadow  throws, 

The  tempest  which* around  it  sweeps 
Mars  not  its  deep  rrpoHO. 

And  though  the  gusts  be  wild  and  loud, 
The  bill  before  their  force  shall  bend, 
Ere  in  its  slighted  folds  they  rend, 
The  tabernacle  cloud. 

Within  its  deep,  mysterious  folds 
Jehovah's  presence  dwells  in  light. 

And  Israel  from  the  plain  beholds 
His  God  upon  the  height, 

Unseen  but  visible,  as  when 
A  veil  of  desh  the  cloud  supplied. 
And  covered,  though  it  could  not  faidfe, 
Goo  from  the  eye*  of  men. 

And  be,  of  sin  Ail  mortal  mould. 

Admitted  to  that  veil  alone 
High  converse  with  his  God  to  hold, 

Before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Hears  in  entranced  and  trembling  awe 

Syllabic  thunders  round  blm  roll, 

Revealing  to  his  inmost  soul 
Jehovah's  holy  law. 

The  moon,  since  first  he  climbed  that  hill. 
Hath  waned  and  waxed,  and  waned  agaln^ 

While  sinful  thoughts  and  wishes  fill 
The  crowd  upon  the  plain : — 

And,  whilst  the  tents  around  them  shake 
With  Sinai's  thunders  loud  and  dread, 
Their  hearts  to  holy  impulse  dead 
Jehovah's  laws  forsake. 

And  he,  borne  on  by  floods  of  sin. 
Whose  lips  should  sacred  truth  unfold. 

Reddens  the  furnace,  and  throws  in 
The  desecrated  gold : 

And  from  the  mould  their  bands  bed  made 
Comes  forth  their  god  !-<a  molten  beast— 
In  whose  foul  worship  Levite,  Priest, 
And  People  bow  the  head. 

And  marvel  we  that  man,  with  all 
God's  power  displayed  before  his  eyes, 

Should  from  his  high  allegiance  fall 
To  senseless  sacrifice  ? 

Like  those  whose  ftet  the  desert  trod 
Trifles  and  toys  our  bosoms  fill. 
Earth  claims  affection  deeper  still 
Than  holiness  and  God. 

Look  round ;  whe'er  thine  eye  can  rest 

A  present  Deity  is  there. 
His  foouteps  an  (he  billow's  crest, 

His  voices  in  the  air. 
His  hand  in  every  tree  and  flower, 

His  eye  in  Heaven's  eternal  blue. 

And  in  life, — instinct,.— reason,— view 
••  The  hiding  of  His  Power  {" 

And  still  from  Him  we  turn  away 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  worthless  things. 

The  fires  of  Avarice  melt  the  olay 
And  forth  the  idol  springs! 

Ambition's  flame  and  Passion's  heat, 
By  wondrous  alchemy,  transmute 
Earth's  dross,  to  raise  some  gUded  brute 
To  AU  JftHOVAii'*  Mat, 
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BT    HKNRT   B.   HIRST. 

Son  of  the  free,  first-born  of  fame ! 

Serene  but  great  in  soul, 
Supreme  as  truth  shall  live  thy  name. 

While  siorm  and  tempests  roll ! 
Graven  upon  each  freeman's  heart. 

While  life  endures,  'till  time  depart. 
While  A*eedom's  banners  wave; 

First,  lapt,  alone,  its  spell  shall  be, 

Flame  on  the  altars  of  the  free,; 
Enduring  as  the  grave. 

What  was  thy  course  ?    Not  his  of  Gaul,  (3) 

Whose  star  hath  set  in  night; 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  comet  king. 

Who  flashed  upon  the  sight — 
(Where  the  red  god  of  battle  stood,) 

Careering  over  fields  of  blood. 
His  gianee  a  nation's  blight ; 

With  death  and  fiame  upon  his  sword. 

An  Attila,  scourge  of  the  Lord  ! 

What  was  thy  course  1    Not  bi«  of  Greece,  (1) 

That  spread  his  pinions  forth; 
The  vulture  conqueror  of  peace, 

A  fire-brand  o'er  the  earth ; 
From  East  to  West,  o'er  land  and  sea, 
While  millions  bent  to  him  the  kaee, 

Nor  dared  to  doubt  hie  worth ; 
And  Monarchs  bowed  beneath  his  nod, 
As  mountains  'neath  the  breath  of  God  ! 

What  was  thy  course  1    Not  his  of  Rome,  (2) 

Who  left  but  one  to  weep, 
And  met  beneath  the  Senate  dome. 

Death's  everlasting  sleep; 
Returning  conqueror  of  the  earth, . 
To  perish  by  his  natal  hearth. 

While  faction's  bell  tolled  deep ; 
A  thousand  triumphs  crumbling  down. 
Ho  dreamt  the  footstools  to  a  crown. 

What  was  thy  course  ?    The  bird  of  kingi, 

Down  from  his  starry  dome. 
With  conquest  glowing  on  his  wings, 

Made  freedom's  land  his  horoe~ 
And  perched  upon  thy  banner,  stood, 
■•  Lord  over  seas  of  foreign  blood, — 

Nor  sought  again  to  roam ; 
His  fiery  glance,  the  polar  star. 
That  nations  wond'ring,  saw  afar. 

While  the  red  foeraan's  battle  try. 

Swept  fiercely  on  the  gale. 
And,  foremost,  where  death's  shafts  flew  by. 

When  wert  thou  known  to  quail } 
Unflinching  'mid  the  conflicts  toil, 
Thou  proud  Achilles  of  the  soil, 

With  virtue  for  thy  mail ; 
We  kail'd  thee  mighty—'*  first  in  war," 
And  honored  thy  triumphal  car. 

When  blue-eyed  peace,  her  pennon  spread. 

O'er  vale  and  hill  and  sea ; 
Fame  twined  the  laurel  round  thy  head. 

And  bent  to  thee,  the  knee— 
"  First  then  in  peace"— thy  will,  a  throne, 
A  nation's  love  had  made  thine  own, 

But  choosing  to  be  Aree ; 
Thou  livestyet,  shrined  in  each  heart, 
First,  last,  supreme,  while  life  hath  part! 
PhUadelphiOj  Dec  1840. 


3.  Napoleon.^>l.  Alezaiider«-»3i  Ccaav. 
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Orifitiftl. 
CONVERSATION  ON  PERIODICAL  TALES 
AND    THEIR   AUTHORS. 

BT  MRS.    HOFLAKD. 

Persons  present,  Mrs.  Seville,  her  daagbters,  Mary 
mnd  LooiM,  her  son,  Henry,  Mr.  Halroyd,  their  visi- 
tant, and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Berry. 

Mr;  Berry.  "  Surely,  Mr.  Halroyd.  I  did  not  hear 
70a  aright  ?  I  am  indeed  that  obsolete  creature,  an  old 
woman,  therefore  my  ears  may  be  defective.  I  thought 
yoQ  said  you  dido*t  like  Pickwick  Dor  Nicholaa  Nic- 
kleby  ?" 

Mr.  H.  "  You  were  right,  ma^am— quite  right — I 
think  them  excesrively  lata — indeed,  a  very  few  pages 
satisfied  xne.  I  threw  the  book  or  pamphlet,  or  what- 
€!ver  they  call  it,  down  in  disgust." 

Mrs.  SaviHe.  "The  observation  seems  to  have 
made  my  daughters  throw  down  their  work  in  »ur- 
prtse. 

LouUa,  (reddening).  "You  need  not  have  changed 
the  word,  mamma,  for  it  would  have  done  very  well  to 
expivM  my  emotion,  at  least— how  anybody  can  dislike 
an  author  of  such  various  powers  of  entertaining-^who 
brings  people  before  your  eyes  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  your  daily  guests,  and  enables  you  to  hear  their 
veiy  words,  and  read  tho  hearu  which  suggest  such 
words,  I  really  cannot  imagine." 

Mr.  H.  '*  That  he  does  all  that,  I  grant,  little  as  I 
saw  of  his  book — but  the  question  is,  what  does  he 
bring  before  you  7  So  far  as  I  saw,  they  were  either 
low  people,  in  the  second  and  third  rate  classes  of 
'tradesmen,  to  wir:  Pickwick  and  his  coterie^  or  far 
below  them,  servants,  coachmen,  and  sucb  like,  but  I 
am  told  that  many  of  his  scenes  are  actually  in  prisons 
and  dens,  '  where  thieves  do  congregate.'  One  of  his, 
I  hear,  begins  in  a  work-house,  and  ends  with  murder. 
I  assure  you  with  us  down  in  the  country,  no  young 
iady  who  it  a  lady^-  would  think  of  reading  any  of 
Dickens*  works." 

Henry  S*  "  Heaven  defend  rae  from  country  misses! 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  their  starched  manners  and 
^ueer  fancies,  bat  I  had  no  idea  of  such  fastidiousnes  as 
this,  towards  an  author  who  is  utterly  incapable  of  awa- 
kening a  blush  on  the  porast  cheek,  and  who  makes 
rice  more  hateful  than  any  author  I  have  ever  met 
with." 

Mr.  H.  That  may  be,  but  excellence  of  that  kind 
does  not  render  him  a  proper  writer  for  young  people, 
and  yet  it  is  the  young  who  read  tales  almost  exclu- 
sively. Now  what  can  they  learn  in  a  workhouse  or  a 
prisoa,  that  can  do  them  good  ?  Is  a  conversation 
between  a  Beadle  and  a  Bailey,  likely  to  add  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  elegant  minded  girl  ?  the  dissec- 
cioB  of  a  bad  man's  heart  may  be  cleverly  performed ; 
but  it  yours  rendered  the  better  for  seeing  that  which  it 
loatbes?  You  would  not  take  your  sisters  to  witness  an 
cxeeation,  I  apprehend,  and  by  the  same  rule  wpuld 
hardly  offer  to  them  the  contemplation  of  those  heroes 
who  are  callad  upon  to  eziubit  as. principal  performers. 


I  disapprove  the  books  in  question  in  toto.    I  am  sure 
Miss  Maiy  does  not  read  them  7" 

Lovisa.  "  Not  read  them  7 — she  devours  them,  then, 
for  nobody  likes  to  get  into  a  corner  with  Nicholas  Nio- 
kleby,  better  than  she  does,  though  he  makes  her  cry 
almost  every  number,  and  when  Oliver  Twist  came  in, 
mamma  hid  it,  because  Mary  had  been  reduced  by  the 
influenza,  and  would  have  been  too  much«ifected  by  it— 
indeed,  we  all  loved  poor  OHver  best  of  all." 

Henry  S*  "  That  arises  from  your  iovn  education ; 
bad  you  lived  all  your  lives  in  splendid  country  man- 
sions, or  rural  cottage  orfLee,  where  flower«  enamel 
every  path,  birds  sing  in  every  bush,  fair  maids  talk 
poetry,  and  study  astronomy — dress  like  Ida  of  Athens, 
in  *  woven  air,'  and  are  altogether  superior  creatures, 
but  not,  therefore  angelic,  for  angels  minister  to  man 
even  when  degraded,  if  penitent;  whereas!  these  cihe- 
rialized,  azure  blue,  double  distilled,  ultra  sylph — " 

Louisa,  **  Nay,  Henr}',  don't  talk  so  fast,  and  look 
so  angry.     I  am  toe  quick,  and  you  are  worse  than  me." 

Henry  S»  *' Perhaps  I  am!  but  I  thought — I  hoped 
my  mother  would  help  roe  to — to — " 

Mrs.  Saville.  '*  Certainly  not  to  ridicule  country 
young  ladies,  Henry,  since  I  have  been,  and  am  acquain- 
I  ted  with  several  whom  I  sincerely  love  and  esteem-^ 
there  are -many  charming  girls  in  Mr.  Halroyd's  neigh- 
borhood, well  read,  sensible,  unaffected  girls,  to  whom 
your  epithets  will  not,  (in  so  far  as  they  are  satirical,) 
at  all  apply,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  pain  me  by  using 
such  to  persons  of  whom  you  are  ignorant." 

Henry  8.  "  But  they  are  no  better  than  my  sisters  7 
^than  your  daughters,  mother  7  Surely  you  will  not 
say  that  7" 

Mre,  Saville.  "  I  am  not  likely  to  do  it,  as  the 
admission  would  certainly  criminate  myself,  but  I  can 
see  clearly  that  different  opinions  may  exist,  and  diffe- 
rent lines  of  conduct  be  adopted,  by  persons  who  live  in 
different  situations,  without  any  reflection  passed  in  con- 
demnation on  either  side,  being  just  or  tenable." 

Henry  8.  "Pray  go  on,  mother.  I  am  sure  you 
will  give  Dickens  his  due  before  you  have  done  with 
him." 

Mrt.  8avilU.  "  I  admire  his  genius,  research,  and 
industry,  so  much,  that  I  am  by  no  means  equal  to 
giving  him  his  due,  but  far  beyond  my  admiration 
of  his  talents,  is  my  esteem  for  his  motive^  which  I  do 
firmly  believe  to  be  that  of  the  purest  philanthropy,  the 
most  effective  humanity.  We  have  all  heard  it  said, 
*  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  tho  other 
half  lives;'  this  author  shows  us  how.  No  other  has 
told  us  half  so  much  of  the  dregs  of  misery  in  the  cup  of 
life — the  union  of  poverty  with  crime,  the  fruits  of  iha 
conviction,  and  its  effects  on  all  tha  relations  of  each ;  yet 
his  pictures  are  never  exaggerated,  though  their  effects 
are  intense—in  their  truth  exists  their  power." 

Mr.  Halroyd,  **  I  never  dreamt  of  denying  bis 
power f  my  dear  madam,  but  I  object  to  the  mode  of  its 
exercise.  Why,  when  I  seek  fur  an  houi''s  amusement 
by  light  reading,  am  I  to  be  led  to  a  woik-house  or  a 
prisoa  7^associated  with  fiends  in  human  shape,  who 
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drive  their  fellow  creaturei  to  pcrditioDi  or  their  victims 
whilst  on  the  rack,  where  they  have  placed  them  t" 

Mrt,  Saville.  "I  would  answer,  aimply  because 
you  are  a  man,  one  of  the  great  family  of  rational  and 
accoiiatable  beings,  who  are  each  called  upon  to  assist 
the  whole,  by  knowledge,  discrimination,  relief,  arising 
from  instruction,  pity  or  bounty,  according  to  your 
means.  If  m^n  and  painful  objects  are  offered  to  your 
consideration,  yoa  cannot  conscientiously  shut  your  eyes 
to  them,  in  my  opinion,  unless  they  really  affect  you 
injuriously,  or  because  you  are  sensible  of  an  utter  inca- 
pability of  practising  the  virtues  they  seek  to  call  into 
action.*' 

Afrs.  Berry.  **  But  surely  these  sad  scenes  may  be 
endured,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  because  they  are  closely 
connected  with  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  high  moral 
feeling,  generous  impulse,  natural  affection,  quiet  self- 
denial,  and  pure  integrity,  that  humani^,  aided  by 
religious  sensibility,  could  perform  1" 

Henry  S.  "  Yes,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humor 
in  them,  too— smiles  follow  the  tears  speedily,  and  the 
(ears  themselves  are  pleasurable.  I  think  they  affoid  as 
good  a  comment,  as  complete  a  justification  of  Aken- 
•ide*s  assertion  in  that  magnificent  poem  "  The  Plea- 
•uffes  of  Imagination,*'  as  ever  was  written.  Nay,  you 
know  what  I  allude  to." 

Mary*    "  Yes,  brother,  I  remember  he  opens  thus : 

*  Behold  the  ways 
Of  Heaveo's  eternal  destiay  to  mao, 
By  vexing  fortune,  or  intrusiTe  pain, 
Shall  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste 
And  fair  attendant,  pleasure.* " 

Mr,  Halroyd.     "  Nay,  if  you  bring  poetry,  (and  such 

poetry  as  that  exquisite,   though  comparatively  little 

read  poem,)  against  roe,  I  know  not  what  to  say.    I— I 

certainly  never  dreamt  of  uniting  such  names  as  Sam 

Weller  with  his,  who  could  exclaim  : 

'  Ask  the  fond  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  loved. 
So  often  lilU  his  arms-— ao  often  draws 
His  lonely  footstepa  at  the  tilent  hour. 
Ob !  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ae'er— '  ** 

Mrt.  Saville.  "  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  for 
*  more  beautiful  and  touching  effusion  never  hallowed 
the  lyre  of  the  muse,  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  in 
the  affection  and  tenderness  of  sweet  Kate  Nickleby  to 
her  very  silly,  inconsequent  mother,  I  find  something  so 
touchingly  beautiful,  so  true  to  nature,  and  to  the  highest 
qualities  of  duty  and  girlhood,  towards  a  widowed  parent, 
that  if  that  poor  sufferer  had  been  the  only  portrait  of 
the  amiable,  he  had  drawn,  I  must  have  pronounced 
Mr.  Dickens  a  master  in  his  art.  Of  course  I  feel  the 
aeme  loathing  horror,  the  same  disgust  and  and  con- 
tempt, the  same  wish,  that  some  charaeiers  had  never 
been  brought  before  me, 

*  To  blight  my  eyes,  and  plagve  my  heart,' 
which  you  do,  but — ** 

Henry  8.  **  Mother,  you  mistake ;  Mr.  Halroyd  has 
■ever  been  horrified  by  Ralph  Nickleby  or  the  Jew ; 
sever  felt  his  blood  ran  cold,  when  that  of  the  wretched 
girl  was  shed ;  he  rejected  the  works  because  they  wero 
iow.  He  could  not  soil  his  glance  by  contact  with  vul- 
garity." 


Mr.  Halroyd,  "  I  confess  I  had  this  conception  of 
the  case,  which  was  confirmed  by  all  that  was  told  in 
my  own  neighborhood,  but  I  apprehend  we  were  wrong ; 
it  is  at  least  certain,  I  will  read  them  for  myself,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  divest  myself  of  former  prejudices. 
That  they  cannot  be  as  coarse  and  low-lived  as  I  have 
heard  them  represented,  is  evident,  since  Mrs.  Saville 
has  not.  only  read,  but  permitted  her  daughters  to  read 
jthem,  but  I  certainly  know  ladies  who  wonld  be  aui^ 
I  prized  to  hear  it.** 

Mrt.  Saville.  "  There  are  mothers^  I  well  know,  who 
seek  to  keep  their  children  from  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  evil,  and  labor  to  this  purpose,  of  course, 
from  the  very  highest  motives,  hot  certainly  such  labor 
must  be  in  vain,  in  all  laige  communities.  We  London 
people  may  be  as  innocent,  bnt  we  cannot  possibly  be, 
in  these  matters,  as  ignorant  a*  our  country  friends, 
therefore  we  may  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  world  as  it 
is,  when  the  view  is  calculated  to  increase  our  abhor- 
rence of  evil,  and  strengthen  our  love  of  virtue,  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  often  the  sufferer.** 

Louisa.  *'  But  surely,  dear  mother,  good  principle 
is  a  much  higher  motive  of  action  than  the  mere  ab* 
sence  of  sinful  knowledge.  I  am  sure  you  always  taught 
us  that  duty  was  a  far  better  guide  than  sensibility,  and 
that  the  severest  dictates  must  be  obeyed.  IVhere  can 
I  there  be  a  more  beautiful  example  given,  than  in  the 
'  patience  and  industry  of  poor  Madeline,  for  her  horrid 
wretch  of  a  father?** 

Mrs.  Berry.  **  The  description  of  that  poor  girl's 
situation,  is  not  overchai^ged.  I  have  known  persons 
similarly  situated.** 

Louisa.  "  I  hope  they  did  not  marry  wicked  old  men, 
my  dear  madam  T  it  terrifies  me  when  I  think  on  her 
situation,  and — ** 

Henry  S.  "  Don't  forestall  your  author,  Louisa,  it  is 
injustice  to  him,  and  disappointment  to  yourself.  You 
see  how  angry  he  is  at  the  theatrical  people  for  botching 
up  their  paltry  dramas  out  of  his  immature  schemes, 
and  he  may  well  be  so.  I  am  vevy  glad  be  has  given 
them  the  indignant  lashing  be  has,  and  I  only  wiah  the 
law  could  protect  him  and  other  authors,  by  rendering 
their  e\'ery  thought  sacred,  at  least,  for  a  given  period. 
I  fear,  however,  it  will  never  be  done ;  there  seems  to 
bo  a  combination  against  authors,  interwoven  with  the 
principlei  of  society— a  kind  of  tacit,  but  universal 
agreement,  to  neglect  and  injure  that  very  class  of  beings 
to  whom  we  are  most  deeply  indebted.** 

Mr.  Halroyd.  "I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  Henry, 
on  this  point ;  we  all  do  wrong  to  our  highest  benefactors, 
and  when  one,  more  generous,  because  more  conscien^ 
tious  than  the  rest,  contes  forward  in  their  behalf,  his 
single  hand  is  necessarily  found  inefficient  for  its  high 
daring ;  witness  Saijeant  Talfourd*s  failure. 

Mary  8.  **  But  he  has  not  failed  yet,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.  Ho  is  so  clever,  and  so  good,  he  must  succeed 
eventually.     I  trust  so,  at  least.** 

Mr.  Halroyd.    **  I  must  say  '  amen  to  that  sweet 
prayer,*  hot  I  fear  the  youngest  of  us  will  not  live  to  see 
its  fulfilment.*' 
i     Mrs.  Berry,    <*  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  ctrcumstanoe  of 
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•ome  avdmrs  bring  able  to  take  care  of  themaelvet.    It  [ 
it  said  Mra.  Trollope  hat  done  lo  i»  ber  new  attempt.^' 

Mr,  Halroyd,  *^Aa  attempt,  alio,  tai4  to  bave 
&ited.  I  am  aot  an  admirer  of  ben,  tboogb  I  ibiiik  ber 
abilities  of  the  first  order." 

Afrt.  Berry.  **  Her  endeaTor  to  ataist  %  long  opptea- 
ted  portion  of  tbe  community,  and  tbat,  tbe  most  help- 
lesf,  eaanot  fail  to  elicit  your  approbation ;  betides,  yoa 
ars  fond  of  cbildren." 

Henry  8.  **  Not  dirty,  ragged  children-^bey  are 
Isw  creatuies,  not  witbin  tbe  pale  of  fasbiooablie  buroaai- 

Mr.  Halroyd.  **  Now  that  is  more  malicious  than  I 
gave  you  credit  for,  Mr.  Henry  Saville,  after  renouncing 
my  first  prejudices  aa  I  did.  Tbe  fact  is,  I  do  like 
cbildreo,  not  the  better  for  being  dirty,  it  is  certain,  but 
frequently  in  spite  of  that  circumstance.  Tou  know  it 
was  only  tbe  other  day  I  noticed  tbe  beautiful  small 
bands  of  tbe  orange-woman's  child,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  said,  bow  completely  it  was  at  variance  with 
Lord  Byroads  assertion  about  small  hands  being  tbe  gift 
of  nature  to  aristocracy,  for  I  had  remarked  in  a  thou- 
sand innunces  the  &llacy  of  bis  conclusion,  for  labor, 
not  nature,  made  tbe  difierence  by  destroying  the  deli- 
cacy." 

Henry  8.  "  I  cry  you  mercy,  Frederick,  so  you  did, 
and  what  was  more,  exemplified  your  subject  by  pqtting 
a  couple  of  buns  in  said  hands — so  now  what  think  you 
of  Mrs.  Trollope's  factory-boy  t" 

"Mr.  Halroyd.  **  I  think  she  will  defeat  her  pur- 
pose by  ber  excess.  I  know  several  cotton  lords,  and 
amongst  them  might  find  one  or  two,  perhaps,  as  osten- 
tatious as  Sir  Matthew,  but  one  so  hard-hearted,  so 
malicious,  insidious,  cruel  and  contriving  as  him,  neither 
I  nor  any  one  else  ever  has  seen,  or  will  see,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  when  a  man's  follies  frequently  neu- 
traliee  his  ferocities.  Educated  men  are  rarely  ruffians." 
Mrg.  Berry.  **  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Halroyd,  that 
in  my  young  days,  I  knew  a  man,  the  master  of  &  cotton- 
mill,  who  used  the  little  creatures  under  hit  control  as 
cruelly,  or  more  to,  than  any  thing  she  has  depicted 
hitherto.  He  was  the  junior  partner  of  good  and 
respectable  men,  who  resided  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  and  lef^  him  to  his  own  management,  which  I 
firmly  believe  to  bave  been  much  worse  than  any  thing 
ever  done  in  the  West  Indies,  because  the  unhappy 
beings  be  murdered  piecemeal,  were  not  purchased  by 
bis  own  money.  People  were  then  so  zealously  en- 
gaged on  behalf  of  the  negroes,  that  the  case  of  white 
slaves  was  never  considered.  .1  thank  God  I  have  lived 
to  see  the  time,  when  having  emancipated  one  race, 
they  have  time  to  think  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Halroyd.  "  Think  they  oogbt,  and  not  only 
think,  but  act  in  behalf  of  their  sufiering  fellow  crea- 
torea,  but  exaggeration  iweiy  efiects  iu  object,  and  very 
frequently  defeats  it  entirely.  Tbe  man  yon  speak  of, 
could  not,  in  tbe  ptesent  day,  be  so  fbr  tolerated  as  to 
escape  public  odium.  I  believe,  formerly,  the  system  of 
closing  tbe  mills  against  inspection,  did  hide  outrages 
which  are,  at  present,  unknown." 
Mrs.  Berry.     *'The  company  1  speak  of,  had  two 


mills,  one  in  Devonshire,  the  other  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  enslave  their  victims,  an 
exchange  was  made  of  the  children  working  in  each 
manufactory,  by  which  every  yowig  creature  was  tor« 
from  its  country,  its  parents,  and  every  other  connectiea, 
precisely  during  that  period  of  existence  when  tender* 
nets  and  watchfulness  are  most  called  for.     Tbe  diffe* 
rence  of  climate  must  be  one  source  of  suffering,  and  in 
a  class  of  their  description,  the  difference  of  langm^;e 
might  be  called  another,  so  great  were  their  provincial 
difiiculties.     Scantily  fed,  poorly  clothed,  and  often  cru- 
elly beaten,  seldom  knowing  exactly  their  own  age,  atnd 
unable  to  learn  it'  from  their  neighborhood ;  kept  closely 
in  their  prison  bouse,  and  taking  their  only  exercise 
within  the  high  walls  of  a  shmH  play  ground — alwaya 
short  of  tbe  usual  suture  of  manhood,  their  apprentice- 
ship bad  no  end,  and  many  a  care-worn  face,  with  the 
lineaments  of  thirty,  attached  to  a  body  of  eighteen, 
might  have  been  traced  amongst  them.     Now  and  then 
an  adventurous  spirit  might  escape,  and  throw  himself 
and  his  bleeding  wounds  before  the  eye  of  justice^  in 
which  case  he  never  failed  to  be  liberated  and  sent  borne, 
but  this  circumstance  only  cloted  the  doora  more  efectu- 
ally.    Such  a  state  of  things,  thafik  God,  could  not  exist 
now. 

Louiea.    **  Dear  aunt,   do  tbeir  successors  bebave 
well  to  them  at  this  time  f " 

Mra,  Berry.  "My  dear,  they  built  a  second  mill 
close  to  the  first,  and  worked  them  both  night  and  day, 
and  the  sleepy  children  set  the  mill  on  fire,  as  it  was 
supposed ;  at  all  events,  burnt  it  was,  and  never  rebuilt. 
I  was  then  married  and  gone,  so  I  know  little  of  the  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  its  destruction,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  was  carried  on,  I  know  but  too  well,  for  the 
'  secrets  of  the  prison  house,'  came  repeatedly  under 
my  observation.  Well  do  I  remember  seeing  a  child 
sit  on  a  stool  beside  a  wheel,  to  join  cotton  when  broken,, 
who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  dropsy,  and  said  be  bad 
been  ill  a  year.  In  forty-eight  bours  after  I  spoke  t* 
him,  I  saw  his  corpse  conveyed  to  the  grave,  as  he  had 
dropped  from  bis  seat  dead,  soon  after  I  had  seen  him.'' 

Henry  8.  '*  Poor  child,  those  around  bim  remem- 
bered not  that 

*  On  tome  fond  bresst  the  parting  i«al  relfes, 
BoBie  pious  hand  iho  elosiof  eye  requires.* " 

Mre.  Berry.  "  Pious  bands  and  pitying  hearts  were 
certainly  little  known  in  those  cases,  formerly,  and  I 
fear  are  not  much  more  common  new,  nevertheless,  I 
have  known  one  or  two  excellently^condueied  factories. 
There  was  a  large  one  near  Mansfield,  tbe  owner  of 
which  was  of  the  society  of  Friends^  that  was  every  way 
humanely  conducted,  but  I  fear  these  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  before  this  Augean  stable  is  cleansed." 

Mr.  Halroyd.  **  True  madam,  nor  will  such  an 
effect  result  from  a  lady's  pamphlet.  Elephants  are  not 
whisked  away  by  fly-flappers." 

Mre.  SavUU.  "  Don't  be  too  sore  of  that,  young 
man.  Satire  hat  long  been  *■  able  to  make  those  hum- 
ble who  etcape  the  law,'  and  when  to  this  is  added  tbe 
power  of  truthful  pathos  in  describing  a  mother's  agoni- 
sing solicitude-^a  child's  terror— the  actual  sufferings  of 
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sickness,  cold  and  hunger,  ms  a  widow-woman  can  best 
paint  tbom,  because  she  has  contemplated  most  closely. 
Surely  there  is  promise  of  great  good  being  done  even 
by  a  feeble  instrument." 

Mr».  Berry.  "  At  all  events,  her  intention  is  noble, 
as  well  as  humane,- for  she  takes  the  field  against  enor- 
mous wealth,  considerable  knowledge  exercised  on  a 
subject  of  great  national  importance,  and  a  mighty  pha- 
lanx of  dependant  agents,  whilst  her  only  clients  are 
those  who  are  generally  deemed  '  the  oflfscouring  of  all 
things,'  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  frequently  the 
wicked.  Wretched  creatures!  so  immersed  in  the  de- 
basing slavery  they  endure,  as  to  be  not  only  incapable 
of  estimating  her  services,  that  they  may  be  said  neither 
to  desire  nor  deserve  them." 

Henry  S.  "She  certainly  has,  for  supporters,  the 
humane,  the  religious,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
political.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  crusade  on  wliich  she 
has  entered  might  be  deemed  quixotic.  To  the  chari- 
table among  the  aristocracy,  which  are  a  numerous 
party,  may  be  added,  also,,  the  class  who  seek  to  repel 
the  encroachments  of  wealth,  also,  many  who  have  for- 
merly been  themselves  in  business,  and  seek  to  purify 
the  body  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  so  that  alto- 
gether she  must  be  well  supported,  and  will,  I  trust, 
find  the  obloquy  she  is  sure  to  encounter,  atoned  for  by 
the  eventual  good  she  will  achieve." 

Mr,  Halroyd.  "It  is  desirable  that  good  should  be 
done  by  any  one,  rather  than  left  undone,  but  I  confess 
ny  prejudices  run  high.  I  cannot  consider  woman 
properly  situated,  in  any  state  of  warfare— a  creature 
formed  to  soothe  the  cares,  and  embellish  the  comforts 
of  life,  ought  not  to  fight  its  battles  with  the  pen." 

Henry  S.  "  You  would  have  her  quiescent  and  gen- 
teel. So  would  I  for  my  companion  and  equal,  but 
tiiose  qualities  would  not  serve  the  turn  for  one  Irish 
fish-woman,  whose  husband  was  killed  by  accident,  and 
has  left  ber  with  three  children,  (helpless  infanu,)  who 
can  only  be  supported  by  her  industry  and  energy.  The 
wonlen  and  girls  of  Underwalden  drew  the  cannon  for 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  to  the  mountains,  in  order 
that  their  defenders  might  be  strong  io  their  resistance 
to  the  enemy.  Was  not  the  strength  of  their  minds  as 
estimable  as  the  weakness  of  their  frames  was  interest- 
ing? and  surely  a  woman  of  genius  does  not  depart 
from  her  character  as  a  lady,  when  she  can  benefit  her 
fellow  creatures  by  the  exertion  of  her  ulentt  7" 

Mr$.  Berry.  **  On  the  contrary,  as  a  Christian,  she 
IS  called  upon  to  do  it.  Her  talent  was  not  given  Ijer 
to  be  wrapped  in  a  napkin." 

" Henry  8 »  "Certainly  not;  but  mind  I  speak  of 
her  as  a  public  character.  In  dome.-«tic  life,  I  hate  and 
dread  pugnacious  ladies.  No  Joans  de  Arc  in  draw- 
ing-rooms for  me." 

Mr 9  Saville.  "Ah!  Henry,  yon  are  beset  'with  your 
sex's  weakness,'  after  all.  On  this  point,  you  all  agree 
woman  must  be  submissive,  whether  to  lawful  authority 
or  despotic  power.  Tho  Moslem's  answer, '  J  hear  and 
I  obey,'  is  always  demanded  from  them-— however,  it  is 
something  to  allow  us  genius.  With  respect  to  the 
work  on  the  tajdt,  I  can,  as  yet,  say  little.    I  think  Mrs. 


TroIIope*s  attack  will  be  aotwered  and  commented  upon 
so  extensively,  that  much  truth  will  be  thrown  before 
the  public,  and  happy  shall  I  be  to  find  her  premises  at 
untenable  as  ber  iotenticms  are  estimable.  I  cannot 
think  things  can  be  right  when  I  see  such  enormous 
fortunes  made  of  factories,  where  the  laborers  are  so 
scantily  rewarded,  since  it  is  plain  that  tliey  might  be 
well  supported,  and  very  noble  property  secured  to  him 
who  ventures  .his  fortune  in  such  concerns.  Beyond 
this,  I  have  no  right  to  condemn,  because  I  have  no 
means  of  personal  examination— enough  fur  me  to  say  to 
the  advocate  of  starving  children,  and  heart-broken 
mothers  in  thtM  cause,  I  bid  thee  *  God  speed. 

Londant  1840. 
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BT   EUrUS   DAW£t. 

Who  knows  what  thou  hast  done,  prophetic  hard  7 

"  On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues," 

Thy  heaven-illumined  genius  wandered  through 

Chaotic  regions,  and  from  thickest  night 

Unveiled  the  golden  age— -the  ago  of  good, 

When  man,  in  wedded  bliss,  walked  Paradise. 

Thou  sang'st  his  fall,  when  from  obedience 

Adam,  the  first  great  church,  with  tears  beheld 

Self-degradation,  as  the  sensual  will 

Usurped  the  will  of  Heaven.     Of  evil  thoughts 

And  thence  of  evil  deeds  that  then  ensued. 

Thy  holy  song  was  filled,  'till  moon-like  faith 

Disjoined  from  sun-like  charity,  drove  man 

Weeping  from  Eden.     Thus  thy  song  did  end. 

Yet  was  thy  work  unfinished^-once  again 

Urania,  crowned  with  stars,  and  pointing  up 

The  avenue  of  Heaven,  commissioned  came, 

And  touched  thy  hallowed  lips  for  prophecy. 

Then  thou  didst  sing,  of  Paradise  Regained, 

Unknowing  what  thou  sang'st,  bat  haply  dreamioj^ 

In  thy  celestial  vision,  that  thy  song. 

Fraught  with  high  truth,  would  do  its  little  work 

As  a  mere  work  of  genius,  and  call  down 

The  laurel  on  thy  brow  fo  after  years, 

Uniting  thee  in  fame,  thy  ardent  hope. 

With  "  Thamyris  and  blind  Masonides," 

Both  blind  like  thee,  blind  to  the  sensual  glare 

That  slitits  out  Heaven.     Who  reads  thy  poem  now, 

And  does  not  think  that  Milton's  genius  fell 

Wiih  his  hymned  fall  of  man  T     But  ages  hence. 

Men  will  pour  o'er  thy  Paradise  Regained, 

And  comprehend  it  as  tbey  cannot  now. 

Then,  when  the  Lord's  New  Church  shall  have  advaocad 

f  n  this  the  second  golden  age  of  man. 

The  last  age  sang  in  the  Cumeean  songs, 

Foretold  by  all  the  prophets,  then  great  bard ! 

Thy  name  will  rank  with  the  wise  men  of  old. 

Whose  lips  were  instrumental  to  confirm, 

"  And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 
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\  detriment  or  damage,  either  to  our  penont,  the  carriagei 
I  or  the  horses.  It  caonot  be  expected  that  I  can  tay 
I  mach  of  the  scenery  on  the  ride,  for  we  were  whisked 
'  past  it  too  quickly  for  any  thing  to  be  seen  very  clearlyt 
I  have,  however,  an  indistinct  perception  of  having 
passed  a  market-house,  by  the  token  that  we  grazed  its 

the  city  and  environs  of  Saint  Louis,  and,  were  I  a  good  ;  ^^"*^^  P*»^  *®  ^^'^^  **»•  °^^  P»«  ^f  a  hair-and  of  a 


BT  THS  AUTHOR  Or  'LAFITTI,'  <CAPT.  XTD,'  ITC. 

I  BATE  just  rotumed  from  a  second  excursion  through 


Catholic,  I  should  most  fervently  thank  Saint  John  for 
my  saf«  return.     The  spirited  black  ponies,  with  which 
we  drove  out  yesterday,  were,  this  morning,  purchased 
by  a  young  bachelor  friend  of  mine,  who  takes  to  him- 
self great  reputation  on  being  a  good  "  whip,"  that  is, 
one  who  can  sit  square  on  his  box,  hold  the  '*  ribands  " 
(as  market-women  are  wont  to  do,)  one  in  each  hand, 
make  bis  horses  move  fleet  as  deer  over  the  ground,  and 
touch  the  hub  of  a  passing  vehicle  withotit  striking  it. 
In  these  requisites  for  a  lint  rate  **  whip,"  my  friend  is 
eminently  pro6cient.     Having  purchased  the  ponies,  he 
invited  myself  and  one  or  two  ladies  of  our  party,  to 
ride  out,  that  he  might  show  oiT  his  purchase.     At  four 
o'clock  the  barouche  was  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
leconrls  we  were  flying  through  the  streeto  of  the  town. 
In  Saint  Louis,  gentlemen  drive  their  own  barouches— a 
thing  seldom  done  in  Natchez.     My  friend  was  on  the 
driver's  seat,  with  fire  in  each  eye,  ond  a  "  riband  "  in  j 
each  hand.     Away  we  dashed,  neck  or  nothing— now 
striking  fire  out  of  some  stone  which  hod  no  business  in 
the  road,  and  for  which  my  friend  had  too  much  con- 
tempt to  turn    out,  now  sinking  suddenly  into  a  rut, 
equally  contemptible,  and  thereby  being  nearly  spiHed 
to  the  ground,  or  now,  turning  a  corner,  with  a  velocity 
that  tilted  the  carriage  on  iu  two  right  hand  wheels, 
and  scattering   little  boys,  pigs,  and  old  women,  like 
cbafi*  before  the  wind.     Mem.     It  is  the  duty  of  such 
cattle  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  enough  for  a  "  whip  " 
to  take  care  of  his  horses,  and  keep  their  speed  up, 
without  looking  out  uhead!     A  good  driver  should  never 
take  his  eye  from  his  right  horse's  right  earl     Bump! 
thump!  rattle.'  jump!  away  we  go  over  a  deep  fissure 
across  the  road,  bouncing  us  into  the  air  (wo  feet,  and 
bringing  us  down  again  upon  the  seats,  wiih  imminent 
peril  to  our  bones  and  the  carriage-iiprinf^s.     At  length 
ws  got  out  of  the  streeu,  and  with  a  smooth  road  before 
us,  we  whirled  along  with  a  speed  that  rendered  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  and  the  horses'  teet,  almost  invisi- 
ble to  the  passer-by.     Every  eye  was  upon  us.     Every- 
body stopped  and  looked.     My  friend  was  evidently  at 
the  height  of  his  ambition.     "  Jim !  see  them  ere  horses, 
how  they  cut  dirt,"  said  a  loafer  to  a  companion  on  the 
side-walk.     My  friend*s  kindling  eye,  heightened  color, 
and  more  determined  attitude  on  his  box,  convinced  me 
that  he  had  drank  in  the  praise.     We  were  now  in  the 
suburbs,  moving  at  a  rate  subnrbians  had  never  before 
seen,  and,  as  on  a  former,  and  no  less  memorable  occa* 
sioo, 

**The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  aj| ; 
And  evftrv  soul  cri«kd  out"  Well  doae!" 

As  loua  as  they  could  bawL" 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Mound, 
e  mik  north  of  the  city,  without  any  very  considerable 
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row  of  wooden  houses,  a  carriage  repository  filled  with 
handsome  vehicles  (how  I  envied  their  repose !)  three 
or  four  pleasant  suburban  villages,  some  pretty  green 
fields  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  a  mound,  on  which  aro 
the  water-works,  and  several  new  and  half  finished 
buildings,  with  a  view  of  the  river,  and  beyond,  on  our 
right,  the  pleasant  shores  of  Illinois.     When  we  alightedy 
our  horses  were  panting,  and  their  large  veins  were  dis* 
tended,  their  nostrils  diUtod,  and  their  slender  limba 
trembling  with  overexertion.     It  is  a  veiy  erroneous 
I  impression  that  a  good  driver,  is  one  who  can  take  off  a 
porker's  ear  or  tail,  without  hitting  the  animal— whose 
horses  are  driven  beyond  their  speed— who  disregards 
,  obstructions'^-who  delights  in  urging  his  horses  to  do 
their  best,  and  loves  to  show  how  well  he  can  sit  on  the 
I  box — who  is  so  wholly  absorbed  in  himself,  as  to  forget 
or  disregard  the  convenience  of  those  he  drives,  and 
who  listens  with  more  pleasure  to  the  praises  of  a 
passing  loafer,  than  attention  to  the  solicitations  and 
{ warnings  of  carefulness,  by  the  ladies  under  his  care. 
I  A  good  driver  will  avoid  every  obstacle.     If  he  must 
run  bis  wheel  into  a  rut,  or  cross  a  gutter,  he  will  do  it 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience,  and  in  every  thing 
,  he  will  drive  not  so  much  to  set  boys  shouting  at  the 
,  fleetness  of  his  horses,  or  make  young  clerks  envious  by 
;  his  attitude  upon  the  box,  or  show  his  skill  in  carving 
such  animals  as  his  fore-wheel  encounters,  frightening 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  setting  mothers  scream* 
ing  after  their  children,  as  in  regarding  the  security,  en- 
joyment, and  comfort  of  his  companions.     A  good  driver 
,  is  emphatically  one  who  forgets  himself  in  the  conside- 
'ration  of  others.     A  good  "  whip"  is  too  apt  to  be  a 
•  bad  driver.     The  contrast,  in  point  of  comfort,  between 
.the  rides   of  yesterday  and  to-day,  is  great  enough. 
I  Yesterday,  with  the  same  horses,  under  the  experienced! 
;  careful,  yet  sufiiciently  fleet  driving  of  our  courteous 
landlord,  we  rode  in  perfect  security,  and  enjoyed  our 
ride  without  constant  terror  of  annihilation,  by  contact 
with  a  post,  or  the  wheel  of  a  passing  carriage,  or  of 
being  upset  by  dashing  into  a  rut,  or  tossed  into  the  air 
by  crossing  a  drain.     To-day  we  have  been  in  momentaiy 
danger  of  our  lives,  and  when  we  drew  op  to  the  door, 
we  all  thanked  Heaven  most  devoutly  for  our  escape. 
The  result  was,  that  the  pole  of  the  carriage  sprung 
from  the  socket  just  as  we  drove  up  to  the  hotel ;  the 
carriage  came  against  the  horses,  while  the  end  of  the 
pole  rose  high  in  the  air  above  their  heads.     But  fortu- 
nately we  had  stopped,  and  the  horses  were  quiet.    If 
we  had  ridden  ten  yards  further  (it  was  down  hill,)  with 
nothing  to  hold  the  barouche  back,  it  would  have  nm 
up<m  the  horses,  and  then,  as  Aaron  Burr  said  at  the 
siege  of  New-York^  *'  we  should  have  had  our  own  fon." 
Our  "  whip  "  was  much  chagrined  at  this  accident,  and 
we  were  very  much  pleased,  in  as  much  as  we  had  baaa 
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prophpcying  an  accident  from  the  first     And  then  it  is 
•o  gratifying  to  »ay  to  one,  "  I  told  you  so." 

The  Indian  Mound  is  about  foriy  feet  high,  one  hun- 
dred paces  long,  and  eight  broad  at  thn  top.  It  has 
been  supposeti,  by  some,  to  be  niiiural;  but  it  is  evi- 
dcnrly  artificial.  From  the  summit  is  a  pleasant  view 
of  the  ciry  at  the  south,  the  river  with  iu  plea^iant  shores, 
bordered  with  woodbine  and  pasture.  The  new  towards 
the  country  \s  rumi  and  culiivoied  ;  indeed,  the  scenery 
all  round  Saint  Louis  is  delightful— a  charming  mixture 
of  grove  and  lawn,  as  if  nature  had  chosen  tbi«i  field  to 
out'do  art.  A  more  lovely  country  than  this,  and  a  more 
beautiful  site  for  a  city  than  that  of  Saint  Louis,  cannot 
be  imagined.  There  are  two  or  three  other  lesser 
mounds,  with  smooth,  green  sides  and  summits,  in  the 
ricinity  of  that  we  ascended ;  on  one  of  them  are  the 
waterworks.  About  a  mile  from  the  ♦'  Prairie  House," 
and  six  miles  from  the  city,  is  a  still  larger  mound  than 
either  of  these,  from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  thirty 
miles  round.  It  is  not,  however,  so  imposing  as  that  at 
Selsertown,  nine  miles  from  Natchez,  which  is  the  most 
important  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Leaving  the  mound,  we  tlrove  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  passing  many  handsome  dwellings,  in  several  of 
which,  1  was  toJd,  resided  French  families  of  the  ton. 
French,  English,  Virginians,  Yankees,  Dutch  and  Span- 
iards, compose  the  mixed  society  of  this  place.  A 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  necessary  for  a 
general  intercourse  with  society  here.  Better  elemenu 
for  the  structure  of  a  good  society  than  are  found  here, 
cannot  well  be  gathered;  and  in  a  few  years,  when 
wealth,  education,  luxury,  etc.,  find  their  level,  or  rather 
fummit,  and  amalgamation  combines  the  discordant 
particles  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Saint  Louis  will  lead 
the  fashion  in  the  West. 

We  rode  in  sight  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
balf  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  but  could  not  approach  it 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  that  direction. 
It  is  a  plain,  two  story  brick  building,  forming  two  sides 
of  a  squaxe.  The  school  bears  high  reputation,  and  now 
eontaint  sixty  young  ladies.  To-morrow  we  commit 
ourselves  once  more  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  steam- 
boat, on  our  way  to  Louisville. 

J.  H.  X. 


ADVICE. 

Iw  giving  adviee,  we  must  consult  the  gentlest  mon- 
oer  and  softest  reosoDs  of  address;  our  advice  must  not 
foil  like  a  violent  storm,  bearing  down,  and  making 
that  to  droop  which  it  was  meant  to  cherish  and  re- 
fresh; it  most  descend  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender 
herb,  or  Hke  melting  flakes  of  snow;  the  softer  it  falls, 
the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into 
the  mind.  If  there  are  few  who  have  the  humility  to 
ntceive  advice  as  they  ought,  it  u  often  because  there 
ore  few  who  have  the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  proper 
velucle,  and  to  qualify  the  harshness  and  bitterness  of 
reproof,  against  which  nature  is  apt  to  revolt,  by  an 
•rtfol  mixture  of  •weetoiuog  and  acreeobie  iogndienu. 


Oriffiaal. 
THE    CONTADINA. 

BT  B.   T.    TUCKKRMAH. 

A  quKSiTLT  shape  by  labor  formed. 

Yet  still  erect  and  free. 
With  rustic  joy  she  walks  beneath 

The  sky  of  Italy. 
How  pleasant  for  a  kindly  heart, 

To  mark  the  graceful  pride, 
With  which,  upon  a  festal  mom, 

Sho  treads  the  muuntain-side ! 
A  fresh,  routid  form,  with  tresses  dark. 

Lips  that  invite  the  kiss. 
And  smiles  that  winningly  declare 

A  calm,  familiar  bliss; 
Her  monrier,  gentle  and  sincere, 

A  kindly  reverence  shows, 
As  with  sweet  greetings  she  salutes 

The  stranger  as  she  goes. 
A  while  maniillu  deftly  thrown 

Above  her  braided  hair. 
Her  cherished  silver  ornaments 

That  gleam  so  proudly  there ; 
Or  bat  of  finest  straw  enwove. 

Gold  cross  and  boddice  small. 
Not  less  than  her  delighted  gaze, 

Bespeak  a  festival. 
How  cheering  in  the  summer  air. 

To  hear  her  song  resound. 
Amid  a  laughing  group,  who  send 

The  ruddy  wine  around! 
Or  see  her  at  their  frugal  meal, 

At  noon,  beneath  the  trees. 
Like  the  fair  goddess  of  the  sce&e» 

Reclining  at  her  ease ! 
'Tis  hers  to  hasten  forth  at  dawn, 

For  water  from  the  spring. 
To  train  the  vine,  and  press  tho  grapes, 

Or  glean  the  harvesting ; 
To  dance,  on  holidays,  at  eve, 

A  wreath  of  love  to  share. 
And,  constant  at  the  village-church, 

Prefer  her  humble  prayer. 
Tho*  warmest  suns  her  face  have  browned. 

Its  hue  is  rich  in  health. 
And  lighted  by  an  eye,  whose  beams 

Bespeak  contentment's  wealth ; 
Her  bland  expression  breathes  of  peace, 

A  simple  soul  serene, 
Bred  amid  vineyards'  olive-grounds. 

And  fields  of  living  green. 
A  blessing  on  thee,  peasani-quceo, 

And  on  thy  lowly  life, 
'Tis  fairer  than  thy  princes  boast. 

And  free  from  sordid  strife. 
I  think  of  thee  with  with  azure  skies. 

With  consecrated  rills, 
And  dreams  of  rural  peace  enjoyed. 

Amid  the  Tuscan  hills. 
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Orir  inal. 
VISIT  TO  AN  ILLINOIS  SEMINARY. 

BT  MRS.  X.    K.   STEVLS. 

Wrilk  joarneyin^  throa^h  the  wcftern  states,  last 
sammer,  I  foand,  upon  the  Mistiuippi,  a  seminary, 
eoodiicteH  on  so  judicious  a  plan,  that  I  am  convinced  ir 
lias  only  to  be  made  public,  to  be  followed  by  other  insti- 
cvtiona.  It  is  calculated  for  the  wants  of  that  people, 
and,  in  fact,  would  be  of  ^reat  benefit  to  the  yonng 
fiemales  of  the  Atlantic  border. 

Boarding'echools,  in  general,  and  particularly  fashion- 
able ones,  have  never  given  satisfaction  to  the  sober 
cIsM  of  the  community,  and  have  provoked  severe  cri- 
tici«m  from  the  travellers  who  have  visited  them.  Our 
yoQAg  women  are,  it  is  said,  educnted  to  be  only  ladies 
•—not  ladies  in  manner,  merely,  but  also  in  their  habits. 
With  ahjitruse  studies,  the  pupil  mixes  music,  foreign 
laniniaffes,  and  lij^hc  accompli«hinent«,  while  I  know  of 
BO  institution  where  the  knowiedi^^e  of  household  duties, 
coRsrructinn  of  garments,  and  other  useful  branches  are 
Can^ht.  When  returned  from  'school,  she  is,  of  course, 
of  DO  Qse  to  her  fa'nily,  but  sits  in  the  drawins-room 
half  the  day,  receiving  company,  and  the  other  half,  poy- 
iiif  vi«its,  or  in  dabbling  with  mui«>c  and  lijzht  reading. 
Elej^nc  idlers  are  very  well  io  their  wny,  and  in  tbeir 
station,  but  eveiy  reu.oming  person  must  acknowledge 
tbpy  are  out  of  place  in  a  counrry  where  all  the  men, 
with  few  exo6piionji,  are  operafivett  and  those  who  live 


might  have  been  devoted  to  subjects  of  far  more  use  to 
her  now. 

These  cannot  he  called  extreme  eases,  as  aU  most 
acknowledge  such  instances  are  very  frequent,  especially 
in  cities.  If  the  servants  of  this  country  were  as  able 
and  as  faithful,  as  those  in  Europe,  aqd  particularly  in 
England,  the  ignorant  mistress  would  not  be  exposed  to 
no  much  vexation ;  but,  being  as  indiiTerent  as  they  are, 
how  cruel  it  is  to  keep  a  young  .woman  in  ignorance  of 
duties,  which,  in  this  state  of  things,  must  devolve  upon 
the  wealthiest! 

These  evils  are  particularly  felt  by  those  who  emi- 
grate to  the  western  states.  In  many  parts  of  that 
region  of  our  country,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
servants,  and  much  of  the  household  business  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  Many  have 
I  known,  who  have  married  and  settled  in  *  the  w<e4t,' 
The  suitor  is,  perhaps,  a  lawyer,  physician,  or  merchant. 
He  paints  his  new  home  as  a  little  paradise,  and  tells 
of  the  immense  fortune  which  he  soon  expects  to  crown 
his  labors.  The  cherished  daughter  cannot  be  opposed 
— she  marries  the  roan  of  her  choice,  and  guily  sets  out 
towards  that  far  abode,  which  distance  renders  so  en- 
chanting. A  female  is  perhaps  hired  to  go  with  her, 
that  she  may  be  sure  of  one  domestic,  and,  fur  a  lime, 
all  goes  on  smoothly.  Soon,  however,  her  domestic 
marries,  and  they  have  no  other  '  help,'  unless  some  old 
woman  of  the  place  is  induced  to  yield  to  their  entrea- 
ties, to  work  fur  them  at  intervals.  Then  comes  the 
straggle.      The   wife    being  educated    fur  the  parlor, 


upon  inherited  wi^altfa,  are  frequently  indebted  for  it,  to  cannot  conduct  the  business  of  tho  nursery  or  kitchen, 
their  farmer,  profe!«:*ional,  or  merchant  father.  Thi^i  ji  and  her  once  smiling  face  is  clouded  with  mortification 
state  of  things  would  not  be  so  open  to  objection,  if 


wealth  were  stationary,  but  while  '  ricben  have  wings,' 
and  while  property  is  so  exposed  to  'chance  and  change,' 
as  it  is  here,  surely  it  would  be  wi«c  for  every  one  to  be 
preparrd  for  any  alteration  in  their  circumstances. 
Reverses  are  so  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  every 
member  of  a  family  enjny,  throuwh  life,  that  wealth 


and  care. 

While  in  Missouri,  I  visi'ed  one  of  these  lady-birds, 
whom  I  had  seen  leave  her  father's  luxurious  manMon 
in  New-York,  a  few  years  before,  with  the  light  of  hope 
in  her  eye,  and  the  tint  of  happiness  glowing  upon  her 
cheok.  She  had  just  returned  home,  after  spending 
eight  years  in   a  fiishionohle  board ing-sehool,  and,  io 


-she  takes  boardi^rs,  and  then  her  young  children 
bitterly  feel  their  ignorance.  Their  little  income  is 
diminished,  in  order  to  hire'  servants  to  perform  those 
light  tasks  that  might  have  been  done  by  the  young 


which  woa  theirs  in  their  youth.  How  often,  on  the  con- 1.  consequence,  totally  unfitted  fur  the  life  upon  whirh  she 
trary,  do  we  deserve  the  names  of  those  who  once  com-  i|  had  entered.  Alas,  she  knew  not  the  trials  that  awaited 
maoded  every  luxury  and  elegance,  appended  to  the  '>  her!  I  found  her  occupying  a  handsome  brick  house  in 
dooni  of  boarding- hoH:«s,  or  seminaries.  The  father  j  a  pretty  little  village  situated  in  a  charming  and  fertile 
dies,  and  when  hi»  aifairs  a^  arranged,  it  is  found  liis  :  i-pgion  of  country.  Her  husband  was  a  lawyer,  and  had 
property  is  not  as  extensive  as  was  supposed— his  I  realized  his  anticipated  wealth.  But,  in  that  land  of 
wkiuw  finds  herself  with  a  large  family,  and  slender  |  fatness,  where  the   rich  mould  yields  four  fold,  and 

where  work-people  are  in  great  demai>d,  and  every  one 
can  support  himself  by  better  trade  than  household  sei^ 
vice,  domestics  cannot  bo  procured,  even  for  money. 
His  gently  wife  had,  in  consequence,  been  forced  to 
women,  if  they  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  use-  |  learn  those  lessons  which  should  have  been  taught  her 
falness.     Or,  if  the  father  die  wealthy,  his  property  is  i|  by  a  tender  mother,  or  kind  instructress,  by  the  rude 

teachings  of  experience. 

*'  Alas!"  she  said  to  me,  '*how  many  tears  have  X 
shed  over  these  lessons!" 

Her  children  were  ill-dressed,  her  furniture  dull,  and 
badly  arranged,  and  the  air  of  comfort  which  a  good 
house-keeper  would  have  thrown  over  the  apartment, 
was  wanting  here.  I  observed  her  youngest  child  play, 
iog  rather  roughly  with  a  guitar,  which  lay  upon  the 
carpet,  and  stooped  to  rescue  it  from  him.    "  Lot  hiia 


divided  among  his  children,  and  each  daughter  receives 
t  portion.  She  marries  a  young  man,  who,  with  the 
share  of  bis  patrimony,  supports  himself  by  business,  or 
a  profession,  and  they  begin  house-keeping  on  a  mode- 
rate scale.  Without  any  knowledge  of  household  duties, 
she  seee,  with  despair,  her  house  in  disorder,  her  hus- 
band uncomfortable,  and  her  servants  ruling  her,  and 
wasting  ber  stores.  How  does  she  deplore  the  time 
eccttpiad  in  firivolout  mmuaementt  or  studies,  which 
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keep  it,"  she  taid,  sadly,  "  it  is  only  fit  for  bis  playrhiny. 
Learning  house-keeping  occupies  so  much  of  my  lime, 
that  I  have  none  to  bestow  upon  music.  If  I  bad  been 
taught  'to  brew  and  to  bake/  as  well  as  to  touch  that 
instrument,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  now,  to 
practice  eaoh  art  in  tune,  and  thus  lighten  labor  with 
music ;  but  being  totally  ignorant  of  any  thing  useful,  it 
.  requires  all  my  time  to  learn." 

This  Indy  informed  me,  with  a  glow  of  joy  unusual  to 
her  pallid  countenance,  of  a  new  academy  for  girls, 
lately  erected  near  Alton,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  Here,  the  useful  arts  were  taught,  as  well 
as  accomplishments.  To  this  place  she  intended  to 
send  her  daughters  as  soon  as  they  were  of  the  required 
age.  We  hud  already  intended  to  visit  Alton,  and 
promised,  while  there,  to  ride  once  to  Monticello  Semi- 
nary. 

After  a  charming  drive  over  the  arcadian  plains  of  the 
Florisante  prairies,  wc  found  ourselves  again  in  the  city 
of  Saint  Louis.  Here  we  entered  a  steamboat,  and  in 
two  hours  arrived  at  .\lton.  This  town  looks  very  well 
as  you  approach  it  from  below.  It  is  built  upon  a  slop- 
ing, uneven  ground,  and  every  llttlo  eminence  is  crown- 
ed by  some  public  building,  which  displays  to  much 
advantage  from  the  river.  The  Baptist  and  other 
churches,  are  thus  rendered  quite  conspicuous,  as  well 
as  numerous  dwellings  and  hotels  of  brick,  and  the  peni- 
tentiary,  and  rows  of  ware-houses  of- white  limestone. 
We  repaired  to  the  Alton  House,  a  very  large  hotel, 
where  we  procured  a  handsome  coach,  and  set  out  for 
Upper  Alton.  After  ascending  the  rising  ground  behind 
the  town,  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  plateau  of  rich 
prairie-lnnd,  from  which  we  obtained  fine  views  of  the 
8wift-n)lling  Mississippi,  and  across  it,  the  verdant 
plains  of  Missouri,  with  the  green  swelling  ManimcIIe 
bluifs  rising  beyond.  A  drive  of  two  miles  brought  us 
to  Upper  Alton,  a  pretty  rural-looking  village,  with  many 
spires,  and  neat  houses,  peeping  through  the  trees.  We 
found  our  friends  in  a  large  and  picturesque  house,  in 
the  cottage  style,  surrounded  by  piazzas,  whose  pillars 
were  wreathed  with  clusters  of  Michigan  roses,  and 
shaded  by  the  graceful  cotton-wood,  and  pretty  Red  Bud 
and  locust.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  paradise  of  the  west! 
Here  were  realized  tliose  visions  so  many  have  sighed 
after.  Upon  the  Mississippi's  banks  we  found  this 
'  lodge  in  a  vast  wilderness,*  so  often  courted ;  a  seclu- 
ded retreat  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  the  con- 
fusion and  the  follies  of  the  world  are  only  remembered 
as  a  troubled  dream,  and  nature  is  looked  upon  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  freshness.  A  charming  young  family,  a 
large  and  well-selected  library,  and,  above  all,  a  well- 
educated  wife,  renders  our  friend's  retirement  the  most 
pleasing  of  any  I  have  met  in  this  boasted  west.  We 
entered  our  friend's  carriage  the  next  morning,  and  after 
a  charming  ride  through  an  oak  forest,  found  ourselves 
in  sight  of  the  institution  we  came  to  visit. 

Monticello  Female  Seminary  is  a  building  of  the  white 
limestone  of  that  region,  one  hundred  and  ten,  by  forty- 
four  feet,  and  four  stories  in  height.  It  stands  within  a 
park,  ornamented  with  groups  of  trees;  and  a  fine  gar- 
den if  laid  oat  in  tba  rear.    This  extensive  establish- 


ment was  projected  and  founded  by  Benjamin  Godfrey, 
Etiq,  a  gentleman  of  Alton,  who,  to  this  benevolent  pur- 
pose, devoted  a  very  large  portion  of  bis  property. 
While  a  resident  of  the  west,  many  examples  had  come 
before  his  eyes,  of  the  miseries  arising  from  the  imper- 
I  feet  education  of  the  young  women.  Tlte  dearth  of  ter- 
\  vants  rendered  it  necessar)*  for  the  yooog  wives  aroiuid 
,  him  to  superintend,  if  not  assist  in  household  labor,  and 
{  he  saw  how  much  better  it  were  they  should  come  pro- 
pared  for  those  duties,  and  quite  able  to  perform  tbera» 
instead  of  wearing  themselves  out,  and  pining  away  over 
tasks,  which,  by  being  new,  appear  much  more  arduous 
than  they  are  in  reality.  As  the  evil  lay  in  a  defective 
system  of  education,  this  generous  individual  at  once 
saw  how  great  a  desideratum  an  institution  wonid  be, 
uniting  useful  with  ornamental  accomplishments.  With 
a  public  spirit  to  be  much  apjilai  ded,  Mr.  Crodfrey 
erected  this  spacious  building  for  educating  *  wives  for 
western  men.'  Eighty  young  ladies  is  the  Kmiied  num- 
hpr,'  all  to  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  With  the 
course  of  scientific  study  usual  in  female  seminaries, 
the  pupils  are  taught  mu^ic,  instructed  in  religion,  and 
in  various  household  duties.  Among  others,  ihey  are 
required  to  take  lessons  in  setting  table,  and  in  arraa- 
ffing  their  rooms.  They  also  sweep  and  srrub  the 
floors  of  their  rooms,  and  wash,  starch,  and  iron  all 
their  own  clothes.  Some  young  Indies,  who  had  been 
bred  in  idleness,  or  had  come  from  the  luxurious  man- 
sions of  Saint  Louis,  where  slaves  awaited  their  nod, 
were  very  reluctant,  at  first,  to  undertake  these  menial 
employments,  but  the  advantage  which  so  good  a  school 
presented  in  its  other  departments,  rendered  their 
parents  deaf  to  their  complaints.  They  were  toon, 
however,  broken  in,  and  sing  as  merrily  over  their  wash- 
tubs  as  the  other  pupils.  As  gain  is  not  the  object  of  its 
generous  founder,  the  price  of  admission  is  placed  quite 
low ;  still,  there  are  some,  whose  means  are  too  straigh- 
tened for  even  this,  and  those  are  allowed  to  pay  for 
their  instruction  by  labor  in  the  house.  The  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  procure  education  for  tbeir  children,  is 
very  great,  and  many  thus  receive  instruction,  who  ars 
of  high  respectability,  and  are  enabled  to  teach  others, 
or  attend  to  the  younger  members  of  their  family. 

Some  of  these  young  girls  are  beneficiaries  of  a  bene- 
volent society,  called  the  *  Ladies'  Association  for  edu- 
cating females.'  The  directresses  are  mostly  ladies  sf 
Illinois,  but  many  belong  to  the  surrounding  states. 
They  assemble  once  a  year  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to '  encourage  and  assist 
young  ladies  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  to 
aid  in  supporting  teachers  in  those  places  where  they 
cannot  otherwise  be  sustained.'  Young  females  of  all 
ages  are  selected  from  poor  families,  and  placed  ia 
schools,  where  they  are  watched  over  by  these  benevo- 
lent ladies,  their  tuition  paid,  and  to  each,  eveiy  year, 
is  addressed  a  circular  letter  of  advice,  with  the  dona- 
tion of  an  appropriate  instructive  book.  When  pre- 
pared, they  are  placed  in  situations  where  they  can  sup- 
port themselves.  Several  have  become  missionaries. 
Their  board  at  Monticello,  and  other  seminaries,  where 
they  are  placed  to  receive  iastmctioa,  is  paid  fiir  by 
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their  own  labor  while  out  of  tchool.    We  must  indeed  f 
■dmire— to  quote  the  last  report  of  thit  society— ''  The 
moral  dijtnity  and  ener^  of  mind  thou  ditplayed/*  in 
being  willing  "  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  to  relinquish 
the  play^gnMind  and  all  social  pleasures." 

To  show  the  eagerness  of  the  mothers  of  Illinois  to 
obtain  an  entrance  into  Monticello  Academy,  and  their 
gratitude  for  aid  extended  to  them,  I  will  give  an  extract 
of  a  letter  to  one  of  the  beneficiaries  from  lier  mother. 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  that  you  are  at  school,  and 
vegard  it  as  Providential  you  are  there.  It  was  my 
most  earnent  deftire  and  prayer  to  God,  through  the 
auroroer,  that  you  might  go  to  Monticello  in  the  fall; 
but  I  did  not  see  how  you  could,  unless  we,  by  our  own 
exertion,  could  procure  the  means  of  sustaining  you 
there.  Then,  when  I  came  to  be  laid  aside  by  nekneu, 
I  supposed  it  must  be  given  up.  But  we  see  God  is  not 
wanting  for  means,  when  he  has  an  object  to  accomplish. 
I  hope  you  will  view  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  feel 
the  obligation  restins^  upon  you,  to  improve  your  time 
and  privileges  in  the  best  manner;  having  greater  vae- 
fulness  as  the  sole  oliject  in  view.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
qnonce  whether  we  move  in  the  high,  or  more  humble 
stations  in  life ;  if  our  object  is  to  do  good,  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  employment  in  either." 

The  groat  amount  of  good  performed  by  the  Ladies' 
Society,  entitles  them  to  the  good  wishes  of  ihe  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic.  The  Reverend  J.  Spalding,  in  his 
addresK  before  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  tells  us — 
"Since  its  commencement,  it  has  aided  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  young  ladies  in  their  preparation  for 
usefulness  and  Heaven.  During  the  last  year,  it  has 
aided  fifty-two  young  ladies,  thirty-one.  of  whom  are 
professedly  followers  of  the  Lamb." 

Two  of  the  Monticello  beneficiaries,  are  of  the  Chero- 
kee tribe  of  Indians,  and  are  preparing  to  be  teachers 
among  their  own  people.  They  are  fine,  intelligent 
girls,  but  I  am  sorry  to  learn  they  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  ioAtitotion,  as  the  Ladies'  Association  find 
themselves  obliged  to  reduce  the  number  of  beneficiaries. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  sustained  in  their  '  labor  of 
love.'  I  will  conclude  this  episode  of  the  Education 
Society,  with  the  concluding  words  of  the  above  Reve- 
rend gentleman's  address  to  it.  "  Go  on,  gather  the 
gems  from  thcae  groves  and  these  prairies;  brighten 
them  for  earth,  and  burnish  them  for  the  skies !" 

When  we  entered  the  academy,  we  were  shown  into  a 
neatly-furnished  parlor,  where  we  were  soon  joined  by 
the  principal  of  Monticello,  tbe  Reverend  Theron  Bald- 
win, a  gentleman  of  great  information  and  piety.  He 
kindly  explained  to  us  tbe  principles  upon  which  the 
seminary  was  conducted,  and  then  offered  to  show  us 
the  house.  Every  thing  seemed  arranged  with  the 
greatest  order  and  neatness.  The  dining,  school,  and 
recitation  rooms,  were  large,  clean,  and  airy ;  and  the 
bed-rooms  conamodious.  Upon  the  ground-floor  was  a 
chapel  fitted  up  with  the  beautiful  black-walnut  of  their 
woods ;  here,  divine  service  is  performed  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
to  the  sefaool,  and  people  of  the  neighborhood  who  as- 
semble there  every  Sunday.  In  one  of  the  halls,  we  saw 
a  young  girl  upon  her  knees,  scrubking  in  payment  of  her 


board  and  her  lesson*— one  of  a  family  who  had  seen 
'better  days,'  and  who  cheerfully  undertook  such  servi- 
ces, in  order  to  obtain  tbe  great  blessing  of  education. 
When  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  she  would  be  ena- 
bled to  support  herself  and  her  parents,  by  teaching. 
She  was  about  fourteen,  and  quite  pretty— her  sleevea 
rolled  up  to  avoid  being  soiled,  displayed  a  plump  fair 
arm.  She  did  not  seem  abashed  by  her  situation,  but 
calmly  arose  to  give  us  room  to  pass,  glancing  a  firm, 
but  modest  eye  towards  us.  It  was  a  sight  which 
touched  my  heart.  It  is  not  usual  to  admit  ^-isitora 
upon  'cleaning-days,'  but  we  obtained  a  peep  into  an 
upper  gallery  where  the  broom  and  tbe  dust-brush  were 
keeping  time  in  a  merry  cadence  with  happy  young 
voices. 

I  hope  my  young  friends  may  never  be  forced  to  such 
extremes  as  here  narrated.  In  this  region,  the  young 
house-keeper  cnn  obtain  help  of  some  kind ;  still,  her 
hour  of  need  may  come,  and  if  she  is  not  called  upon  to 
clean  her  house,  or  cook  her  dinner,  with  such  instruc- 
tion, she  may  be  able  to  direct  her  ignorant  servant. 
I  hope  the  Monticello  Seminary  will  be  the  model  upon 
which  many  of  our  boarding-schools  shall  be  formed ; 
and  our  young  wives  be  not  only  capable  of  entertaining 
their  company  and  family  by  their  accomplishments  and 
intellectual  conversation,  but  by  their  knowledge,  in* 
struct  and  direct  their  households. 

We  left  the  seminary,  pleased  with  its  armneements, 
nnd  wishing  all  success  to  the  generous  individual  who 
originated  the  establishment.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
wealth  so  well  employed— to  see  the  'just  steward,'  thus 
ably  disposing  of  his  master's  property.  Such  disinte* 
restedness  shone  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  selfish  and 
reckless  waste  of  fortune,  which  we  had  beheld  in  our 
pilgrimage— like  one  of  his  own  '  oak  islands '  upon  a 
sunny  and  treeless  prairie. 


Original. 
CONTENTMENT. 

TO  A   TOUNO  GIRL. 
BT   SAMUEL  WOODWORTH. 

This  life  is  not  the  vale  of  woe. 

Which  stories  paint  in  declamation^ 
For  countless  blossoms  round  us  glow. 

Which  breathe  the  sweetest  exhalatk>&. 
Then  let's  enjoy  our  sunny  hours. 

Nor  mourn  anticipated  gloom ; 
'Tis  fully  to  neglect  the  flowers 

Because  they  may  not  always  bloom. 

Let  fools  for  rank  and  honor  seek, 

I  envy  not  their  elevation ; 
Ambition's  path  is  wild  and  bleak, 

Content  is  in  an  humbler  station. 
May  sweet  content,  dear  girl,  be  thine, 

Health,  friendship  and  a  faithful  lovar, 
And  never  let  the  dove  repine. 

Because  the  aagla  soars  above  her. 
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Or  if  inftl. 
FORMS   OF    THE   PAST. 

BT   PAIiK  BKNJAIIIN. 

SoMBTiXEs,  to  cheer  me,  u  I  pass 

ThU  vale  of  life  aduwn. 
In  variouR  forms  o'er  Fancy*!  glass 

Flic  shapes  of  old  renown,— 
ShapeA  ihat,  in  history  or  romance. 

Thronged  round  the  aurhor*s  brain— ^ 
The  haughty  chivalry  of  France, 

The  high  grandees  of  Spain. 

I  love  upon  the  magic  scene 

In  dreamy  mood  to  gaze-— 
For  lo !  bufuro  roe  Wen  the  scene 

That  most  I  wiiih  to  mue, 
I  see,  if  such  my  buld  desire. 

Grey  Kings  by  ages  hid,— 
"Who^e  tomb,  'till  Nature's  final  firs. 

The  mighty  pyramid ! 

I  see  the  monarch  of  the  East 

Wiih  nations  at  his  cull,— • 
I  am,  BeUhazzar,  at  thy  feast 

And  view  the  lurid  wall. 
Darkness  fell  on  the  blazing  light, 

And  from  its  shroud  there  came, 
An  armless,  bloodless  hand  to  write 

Strange  iiyllal)les  of  flame. 

Uriah's  wife — oh,  fair,  too  fair! 

Pale,  statne-iike  she  stands 
Veiled  only  by  her  golden  hair, 

And  hy  her  marble  bands. 
Wild  with  the  vi»ion,  Israel's  king 

Forgets  his  holy  lyre, 
Or  frr>m  its  chords  his  fingiers  fling 

But  sparks  of  passion's  fire. 

And.  if  I  will,  to  classic  land. 
The  land  of  gods  and  men, 

I  turn,  and  with  udvent'rous  hand 
Bring  heroes  to  my  ken. 

Achilles  silting  by  the  shore- 
As  solemn  watch  be  keeps 

And  listens  to  the  billows'  roar- 
In  lonely  sadness  weeps. 

Uree  on  rhy  cohorts,  Caesar,  urge! 

The  dny  and  Rome  are  thine : 
Beat  backward,  as  the  rock  the  surge, 

The  Canhngenian  line. 
Triumph  has  built  her  trophied  arch : 

The  laurel's  on  thy  bniw,^ 
And  mnnarchs  hy  thy  chariot  marcb,^ 

Jove!  who  has  empire  nowT 

If  prone,  to  later  days  T  turn. 

The  days  of  England's  story; 
And  in  my  sight  in  splendor  bum 

The  deeds  and  times  of  glory. 
Come,  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart ; 

Come,  warriors  sheathed  in  mail ; 
Come,  Barons  bold,  for  freedom's  part, 

The  tyrant  to  assail ! 


Come  lords  and  lovely  ladies  bright, 

It  is  the  tourney's  sound : 
The  silken  pennons  wave  in  light, 

The  lists  are  ranged  around. 
Strike,  ministrel,  strike  thy  harp  to  flweU 

The  praise  that  none  gainsay, 
And  in  fit-falling  measure  tell, 

Who  bore  the  prize  away. 

Last  in  the  glass  that  Fancy  lends. 

My  native  land  I  see ; 
Lo!  lost  in  thought  the  hero  bends 

"  *Tis  done .'   we  roust  be  free !" 
He  gra«ips  the  simple  scroll  that  givet 

Him  power  to  lend  them  on  : 
Oh,  in  that  face  what  wisdom  lives— 

The  patriot,  Washington  ! 

Here  let  roe  drop  the  veil,  nor  try 

With  lesser  lights  to  mar. 
On  glory's  clear  and  lantrous  sky, 

That  one  superior  star  ! 
All  heroes  of  the  past  above,— 

His  name,  on  history's  page. 
Shines  out,  most  worthy  of  the  love. 

And  worship  of  our  age. 


Origi  nal. 
AUTUMN    CHANGES. 

BT   WM.   O.    HOWARD. 

SuMVKR*s  soft  winds  are  o'er ! 

They  fun  the  cheek. 
And  sweep  along  the  blooming  sod  no  morof 

The  air  is  bleak. 

Hushed  is  the  hymning  breete! 

Sweetly  and  kine 
It  breathed  rich  music  thro'  the  vravisf  trtM; 

Now  list  its  moan ! 

The  flowers  of  varied  hue. 

That  decked  the  lawn ; 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  or  evening  dew** 

Are  sere  and  gone. 

Stripped  is  the '  brave  old  oak !' 

Its  branches  bare 
Seem  blasted  by  the  lightning's  angry  stroke ; 

No  leaves  are  there. 

The  earth,  erst  robed  in  green. 

Is  now  bereft ; 
or  all  her  peerless  gems  of  chryttal  sfaccn. 

Not  one  is  left. 

'Tis  pallid  Autumn  reigns. 

With  ruthless  sway ; 
Sho  made  the  verdure,  of  thn  grorot  and  plaiaa^ 

Fade  fast  away. 

ChiUicotk4,  Ohio. 
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O  rlf  iaal. 
THE    TWO   PARLORS: 

OK,— DOXHO     JL8     OTHXR     PXOPLX     DO 
BT  MRS.   A.   M.   P.   ANHAN. 


"It  ia  vurr  vafl  for  people  to  liv«  in  whatlse»Il«td  stylejf 
t1i9V  hiiv*  ^vnrv  thin|r  in  nrrnnm^nC  but  **  no  ttvln  of  living  it 
^fM-l.  or  ftnttel  th-«t  in  not  thoroueh»  rontutemt,  and  wtU  ccrrttd 
tkr9mgk,"^T:tre%  Exp^rimtuta  of  Living, 

"  Doh't  yon  think,  Henry,  ihnt  now  since  yonr  ba«ine«* 
begins  to  increase,  we  might  affurd  to  go  to  bouse*keep- 

"  I  hanlly  know  bow  that  wonl<l  he,  Eliza.*' 
**  Then  I  Ho  wish  you  w6ntd  deliberate  upon  it— it  is 
•o  diMisreeahle  to  be  livinsr  in  boarding-hoiMes,  parficii- 
larly  to  persons  like  ourselves,  who  have  rhilclren  to  take 
care  of.     Hnrry  and  Agnes  ore  renlly  to  he  pitied,  poor 
lirtle  tkin^rs  ? — they  are  compelled  to  slay  shut  up  in  onr 
room  the  whole  day  lonir.  without  air  or  exercise,  except 
when  1  take  then),  myself,  into  the  streets  to  walk,  which 
10  very  imiihlesome  from  their  being  so  younir.     They 
bav©  not  played  in  the  yard  for  two  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  voices  bavins  disturbed  Mrs.  Downes  in 
one  of  her  nervous  spells,  after  she  hnd  been  removed 
into  the  back  building  for  quiet;   and  if  I  let  them,  at 
any  time,  run  about  the  house  for  a  cbanir,  they  are  in 
danger  of  falling  down  stairs,  or  of  incommoding  some  of 
the  old  bachelors.     Mr.  Townsend  looked  cross  at  me  for 
•  week  because  Agnes  happened,  one  day,  to  cativb  hold 
of  bis  coat  skirts  when  her  hands  were  daubed  with 
iDolas8e8*candy,  and  Mr.  Twaite  wondered  why  people 
could  not  keep  their  children  in  ttieir  proper  places,  and 
complained  of  having  bad  to  re-write  a  letter  several 
timea  on  account  of  Harry*s  rattling  with  a  stick  against 
the  bannisters.     And  you  know  it  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  find  a  boarding>bouse  without  old  bachelors?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear; — what  were  boarding-hotiscs 
infltitoted  for,  if  not  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 

coald  not  be  expected  to  have  agreeable  homes  of  their 
ft 


"  Then  that  is  not  all.    As  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
nurse  to  look  after  the  children,  and  as  it  is  inconvenient 
to  Mre.  Williams  to  send  their  meals  into  our  own  apart- 
ment, I  am  always  obliged  to  remain  in  the  dining-room 
and  wait  on  them  myself,  while  every  now  and  then,  I 
bear  the  servants  grumble  about  being  required  to  leave 
the  table  standing  so  long.     Then,  if  they  happen  to  spilt  I 
their  coffee  or  break  an  egg,  old  Hannah  never  fails  to  let 
me  know  that  hor  washings  of  napkins  and  table-cloths 
are  always  larger  on  their  account,  than  that  of  the  whole 
family  besides.     And,  really,  I  should  not  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Williams,  herself,  were  dissatisfied,  though,  to  be  sure, 
she  never  hints  it.     Only  last  week  she  lost  a  chance  of 
three  additional  boarders,  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  and 
a  tingle,  who  were  every  way  pleased  with  the  house  and 
accommodations,  but  could  not  agree  to  remain  where 
there  were  children.     I  overheard  their  objecting  to  k 
myself." 

**  All  veiy  cogent  reasons,  Cliu,  and,  to  tell  ibe  truth, 
I  have  also  been  thinking  occasionally  about  the  matter  of 
boosckeeptog  for  soma  time  past,^not,  bowever,  from 


s  ucb  cansea  as  yours,  exactly.  I  shouM  like  to  have  my 
sister  Jane  to  live  with  me,  now  that  my  unrle  is  dead; 
I  am  averse  to  leaving  her  with  bis  family,  and  think  it 
proper  that  I  should  take  charge  of  her  myself,  particiH 
larly  as  I  can  better  afford  it  than  formerly." 

"  Oh,  certainly,— I  should  be  delighted !  and  in  that 
case,  house-keeping  would  be  the  only  plan.  The  ex- 
pense of  her  boarding  added  to  that  of  our  own  and  of 
our  washing  and  so  forth,  would  make  up  an  amount  very 
little  less  than  would  be  required  to  maintain  us  all  in 
the  comforts  of  home." 

*'  That  is  the  conclusion  I  had  partly  come  to,  but 
there  is  another  matter  to  be  thought  of.  Though  I 
could  easily  spare  enough  from  week  to  week  for  the 
family  expenditures,  it  will  require  what  to  me  would  be 
a  considerable  sum  to  make  a  beginninjr,  to  get  furniture 
and  all  that.  My  share  of  capital  in  business  is  so  small 
and  money  is  so  liard  to  raise  in  those  critical  times,  that 
a  few  hundred  dollare  to  be  withdrawn,  is  a  thing  of 
some  consequence.  However,  we  must  economise,  and 
content  ourselves  with  as  little  as  possible,  and  we  may 
do  very  well.  I  know  of  a  house  in  a  genteel  neighbor- 
hood, pleasant  and  of  a  suitable  size,  which  will  be 
vacant  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and,  if  we  have  decided 
upon  the  project,  I  can  make  application  for  it." 

"Pray  do,  and  if  you  succeed  in  getting  it,  I  will 
immediately  write  for  Jane.  By  the  by,  had  we  not 
better  make  some  arrangement  about  servants?  yon 
know  what  a  trouble  every  one  has  with  them  here  in  the 
city.  Do  you  remember  my  mother's  woman,  Liddy 
Baker  ?  If  we  send  for  Jane  it  would  be  a  good  thoojght 
to  let  her  bring  Liddy  with  her.  I  have  always  promised 
her  a  home,  whenever  I  should  have  a  house  of  my  own. 
She  is  an  excellent  cook,  washer  and  ironer,  and  would 
come  for  even  less  wages  than  an  ordinary  girl  here. 
With  her  to  do  the  principal  work,  and  a  small  girl  to 
attend  the  children  and  run  errands, — I  might  get  little 
Phosbe,  who  used  to  live  with  Mrs.  Williams, — we  could 
do  ad  mindly." 

"Exactly  so,  but  we  can  settle  that  after  we  have 
found  a  house.  I  shall  inquire  about  the  one  I  spoke  of, 
before  I  come  in  to  dinner." 

We  must  premise,  before  going  any  fiirtber,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Waters,  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  introduced, 
was  a  partner  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  a  mercantile 
bouse,  in  which  he  had  formerly  served  as  clerk.  Ho 
was  a  native  of  a  retired  part  of  the  countiy,  and  bad 
married  on  old  school-mate  of  his  own,  contrary  to  tbo 
suggestions  of  prudence  with  regard  to  pecuniary  affairs. 
Consequently  on  this,  be  bad  always  been  restricted  to 
careful  economy  in  his  manner  of  living. 

Mr.  Waters  secured  the  house,  which  was  to  bo 
vacated  in  two  weeks,  and,  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  his  sister  arrived,  accompanied,  according  to  agreo- 
ment  by  Liddy  Baker. 

"  Really,  we  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  tncb  a 
bouse  as  this!",  exclaimed  Mre.  Waters,  whilst  tbey 
were  all  examming  it  on  the  day  after  their  predeceason 
bad  departed.  "  I  am  very  glad  that  tb^  kitchen  is  on  a 
level  with  the  porion,  Liddy  baa  such  a  dread  of  baso- 
menu,  of  working  under  groand  aa  she  says;  and  tboso 
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parlon,  they  «e  beautiful.  There  is  lucb  a  difKerenoo 
in  roome,  even  in  tbote  of  the  same  size  and  general 
appearance.  These  are  designed  to  show  every  thing  to 
advantage  and  will  hold  a  great  deal  of  furniture." 

**  Rather  more  than  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to 
put  into  thetn,  under  present  circumstances ;"  returned 
her  husband ;  "  howeveri  I  can  afford  to  furnish  this  front 
room  very  nearly." 

"This  front  room,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Waters, 
laughingly,  "  you  forget  that  every  body  furnishes  both 
parlors  pretty  much  alike,  now." 

"  But  1  am  not  able  to  do  as  every  body  does.  I 
would  rather  put  up  with  all  the  discomforts  of  boarding 
houses,  than  to  run  in  debt  to  furni«h  ray  own.  Besides 
it  is  not  necessary  with  us.  We  have  very  few  acquain' 
tances,  and  they  ought  to  know  our  circumstances  well 
enough  not  to  expect  to  see  us  attempting  style.  How- 
ever, if  you  insist  upon  having  both  rooms  furnished 
alike,  I  have  no  objection ;  but  you  will  have  to  put  up 
with  plain  articles  and  a  scant  number.  Indeed,  I  like 
the  plan  of  having  both  rooms  in  use  at  once,  very  much ; 
one  can  feel  much  more  at  ease  from  having  the  greater 
space  to  move  about  in." 

"But  there  are  certain  things  absolutely  necessary  to 
making  a  genteel  appearance,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  with 
a  look  of  uneasiness,  and  she  ran  over  a  considerable 
catalogue ;  **  every  person  of  my  acquaintance  has  them, 
and  it  would  appear  strange  if  we,  who  are  of  as  good 
standing  as  any  of  them,  should  not  live  as  well  as  they. 
Such  and  such  articles  are  the  fashion,  and  for  our  own 
credit  it  would  not  do  to  do  without  them." 

"  Your  idea*  on  that  subject  are  wrong,  my  dear,  beg- 
ging your  pardon.  The  people  you  know  all  belong  to  a 
particular  set,  and  an  exceedingly  limited  one.  When 
you  extend  your  acquaintance  you  will  find  that  the 
greatest  variety  of  domestic  arra.ngements  is  to  be  met 
with  in  every  circle,  as,  indeed,  is  unavoidable  in  a 
populous  city." 

''But  we  won*t  be  likely  to  make  up  with  people 
plainer  than  the  ones  we  visit  at  present.  You  are 
known  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  neighborhood, 
and,  it  in  probable  that  their  families,  certainly  some  of 
them,  will  call  on  us.  They  all  seem  to  live  very  finely. 
I  glanced  in  at  the  windows  as  we  came  along,  and 
noticed  that  every  house  was  apparently  furnished 
elegantly.  And  to  continue  the  acquaintance  of  those 
who  may  show  us  attention,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we 
should  keep  up  some  equality  of  appearance." 

"  I  should  not  object  if  we  had  any  equality  of  means, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  our  case.  As  I  said 
before,  I  can  furnish  one  room  handsomely,  and  that 
ought  to  answer  our  purpose  for  the  present.  If  your 
neighbors  call,  they  will  hardly  come  en  massct  and, 
otherwise,  this  room  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  hold  them. 
By  the  time  we  are  in  circumstances  to  increase  our 
visiting  list,  so  that  both  rooms  will  be  in  requisition,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  additions  to  my  house- 
hold  stores.  In  the  meantime,  the  back  parlor  must 
remain  in  «  decent  undress  for  an  eating-room.  My  idea 
was  to  get  such  things  as  we  might  purohase  of  a  good 
quality,  »o  that  as  our  stock  gradually  enlarged,  the 
•rticlet  on  hand  might  not  look  shabby  or  tnooogruous 


beside  new  ooet.     I  have  the  cash  by  ma  for  that 
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purpose. 

"How  much  have  you  concluded  on  laying  out,  Henry?" 
Mr.  Waters  named  the  sum. 

"  Why  I  think,  my  dear,  that  out  of  that  we  might  con- 
trive to  furnish  both  rooms  very  well,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Not  besides  having  things  comfortable  in  the  cham- 
bers and  kitchen,  which  I  have  determined  on.  Here 
is  what  I  allow  for  parlor  furniture.  I  have  made  a 
close  calculation.  By  occasionally  asking  the  prices  of 
different  things,  in  this  line,  when  they  came  in  my  way, 
I  am  pretty  well  informed  as  to  their  value.  Here  is  a 
catalogue  of  those  articles  we  shall  need,  with  their  prices 
annexed." 

Mrs.  Waters  examined  the  paper.  "  The  prices  you 
have  placed  here,  Henry,  are  very  liberal ;"  said  she,  "  I 
am  confident  that  with  a  little  management  we  might 
make  this  sum  reach  to  furnish  bolb  rooms.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  keep  these  doors  closed ;"  and  throwing  them 
back,  she  contemplated  from  the  front  windows  the  vista 
to  the  end  of  the  other  apartment,  deciding  to  herself  the 
effect  of  a  mirror  here,  and  a  sofa  there,  and  so  forth. 

"  It  would  have  to  be  management  more  ingenious  than 
I  could  devise,"  said  Mr.  Wotera,  smiling,  **  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  that  I  wished  to  have  every  thing  of  a 
good  quality." 

"  Ceruinly,  certainly, — ^but  that  could  be  had  at  veiy 
reduced  prices  by  going  to  the  auction-rooms." 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,  gfNxl  furniture  sells  at 
pretty  much  the  same  prices  all  over  the  city, — in  auction- 
rooms  nearly  the  same  as  in  shops.  Well' kept  second- 
handed  articles  bring,  sometimes,  almost  as  much  as  new, 
and  by  going  to  auction-rooms  we  might  miss  a  chance 
of  being  properly  suited,  from  having  less  variety  to 
choose  from." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  the  most  extensive,  fashionable 
sale-rooms, — the  common  second-band- furniture  ware- 
houses are  the  places  I  would  go  to.  The  most  astonish- 
ing bargains  are  sometimes  to  be  had  in  them.  You 
know  thai  goods  kept  there  are  mostly  repaired  and 
dressed  after  being  sent  in,  so  that  what  is  got  from  them 
looks  quite  like  new." 

"  A  process  by  which  the  defects  are  hidden,  and  we 
are  prevented  from  knowing  what  our  money  is  given  for. 
I  always  prefer  going  to  people  who  have  established  a 
reputation,  and  are  interested  to  keep  it»— then,  I  feel,  I 
run  no  risk." 

"But,  Henry,  it  must  be  our  own  look  out  that  wo 
make  good  selections;  and,  if  we  can  have  them  at  little 
cost,  my  plan  certainly  would  be  the  better  one.  It  was 
Mrs.  Williams  that  gave  me  these  bints,  and,  you  know, 
8he  is  a  capital  manager.  You  should  have  seen  the 
bedstead  she  bought  at  one  of  these  establishments  the 
other  day;  it  cost  her  literally  nothing,  and  it  is  fit  to  ha 
placed  in  a  veiy  genteel  chamber." 

"  I  did  see  it,  and  predict  that  when  the  warm  weather 
returns,  its  lodger  will  discover  the  reason  of  its  cheap- 
ness." 

"  Well,  just  give  me  leave  to  test  my  plan.  Jane  and 
f  can  gd  around  to  these  places,  and  if  I  should  be  dis- 
appointed in  them,  I  will  submit  to  your  opinion. 

When  Mr.  Waters  came  in  to  tea,  his  wife  met  him 
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wiih  «  look  of  triumph.    "  What  wm  the  pnoo  of  the 
piec^glaM  you  described  to  me  for  tiw  fron^parlor  V^  she 
•eked. 
"  Thirty-fivo  doUan,«--tOQ  under  the  ubumI  oott.'* 

I  eaw  A  pi|ir  to>day,  only  a  trifle  shorter  and  scarely 

wide,  for— guess  bow  muchr* 

Very  littlot  ^  presun|f>y  from  your  ooonttnance/' 

For  Bfty  doUars,  both  of  them;  I  was  absolutely 


•I 


«i 


M 


u» 


•«' 


They  most  be  old  ones,  or  most  bave  very  inferior 
plates." 

**  No,  tbey  are  new,  perfectly  aew.  The  frames  were 
wrapped  with  paper  to  preserre  the  giklrog,  but  the  man 
vneofned  ihem  for  our  inspection.  The  plates  were 
dkiLwUh  smoke  and  dost  from  standing  so  long  exposed, 
but  we  cleaned  a  part  of  each  mid.  found  the  glass  of 
oousoal  thickness.  We  might  take  take  the  two  instead 
of  the  one  you  spoke  of;  it  would  be  an  ostnordinaiy 
baigain.  One  of  them  woald  do  to  plaoo  between  the 
from  window,  and  the  other  on  the  back  parlor  mantel- 
piece. 

'*  There  most  be  something  wrong  about  rhem.  •Good 
articles  are  rarely  offend  so  much  below  their  common 
Tahie." 

*'  How  suspicious  you  are,  Henry  i— I  assure  you  they 
are  excellent,  and  at  the  same  place  we  saw  a  centre- 
table  for  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  one  I 
looked  at  with  you.  The  pedestal  was  very  much  the 
same,  and  the  only  perceptible  difference  was,  that  the 
top,  instead  of  being  a  solid  slab,  was  incrusted  with 
marfofe.*' 

**  A  Teiy  material  difference,  Eliza.  But  why  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  plain  mahogany  one  7  I  don't  like  sham 
things.  Besides,  if  we  had  a  marble-topped  one,  I 
shoold  always  keep  a  cloth  over  it;  I  can't  bear  to  sit  at 
oee  of  those  bard,  cold  things,  they  always  remind  me  of 
gi awe- stones,  when  I  lay  my  hand  on  them." 

*'  But  marble  slabbed  cables  are  the  only  kind  fashion* 
able,  and  this  one,  though  nearly  as  low  priced  as  a  plain 
mahogany  one,  looks  as  well  as  if  the  top  were  solid. 
The  man  says  it  is  quite  a  new  style,— one  that  will 
sapersede  the  present  fictshion  entirely.  I  wish  very 
Buoh  you  woukl  go  and  look  at  it,  and  the  glasses! 
There  ace  other  things,  too,  that  might  suit  us,-— amoag 
them  a  pair  of  astral  lamps,  very  low,  indeed." 

'*  I  liavo  no  fiincy  (or  trusting  second-hand  lamps,  one 
good  new  one  would  prubably  bo  worth  mora  to  us  than 
the  pair;  but  I  have  something  more  important  to  occupy 
ne  for  the  present.  I  will  be  obliged  to  sec  off  for  the 
country  to-morrow  before  day,  to  attend  to  some  urgent 
business  that  will  keep  me  away  for  a  week.  I  have 
been  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  about  it  all  the  afternoon." 

'*  Then  I'll  let  these  matters  rost  for  the  evening. 
When  yon  go,  just  leave  me  the  money,  and  I  can  arrange 
them  all  during  yonr  absence.  You  know  we  ladies  have 
a  superior  knack  at  sack  things." 

*'  As  yoo  please,  my  dear,  only  be  careiul  not  to  meet 
with  imposition.  I  think  you  had  belter  wait  'till  my 
ivtoro. 

"  Ob,  DO !"  replied  Mrs.  Waters  quickly,  in  fear  that 
dit  might  loose  ao  fovorable  a  chance  to  cany  out  her 
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own  views;  "you  shall  see  bow  well  I  can  attend  to  it, 
and  on  your  return  you  can  come  into  your  own  house, 
and  find  yourself  snugly  seated  at  home  without  further 
trouble." 

Mr.  Wsters  got  through  with  his  business  satisfac- 
torily, and  on  his  return  to  the  city,  he  found,  with  all 
the  gratiBcaiion  that  a  man  of  domestic  feelings  and 
habits  enjoys  on  the  occasion  of  fir^t  entering  a  house  of 
his  own,  tlmt'hifl  family  were  comfortably  established  in 
their  own  domicile.  After  the  first  greetings  tind  con- 
gratulations were  over,  he  took  leisure  to  scan  the 
arrangements.  The  parlors  were  thrown  open,  and  dis- 
played every  article  hold  indispensable  to  persons  of  some 
pretensions ;  yet,  in  almost  each  could  be  detected,  with- 
out much  scrutiny,  some  indisputable  signs  of  its  being 
second-handed.  There  were  dark  places  in  the  carved 
pnrts  that  sand  paper  oould  not  reach,  cracks  filled  up 
witli  glue,  and  ridges  and  strraks  in  the  varnish  that 
betrayed  hasty  and  careless  workmanshipi  All,  however, 
were  disposed  with  taste,  and  made  quito  a  showy 
appearance. 

"  Well,  Henry,  I  suppose  you  will  now  agree  that  my 
notions  were  best  after  all;"  said  Mrs.  Waters;  "  I  have 
accomplished  furnishing  both  rooms  on  your  allowonce, 
and,  besides,  have  made  it  reach  to  supply  a  quantity  of 
ware  sufficient  for  a  large  dinner  party.  Here  it  is  in 
the  sideboard*  To  be  sure,  the  knobs  had  been  bniken 
off  the  covers  of  some  of  the  dishes,  but  they  are  so 
neatly  and  durably  comented,  that  it  will  never  be 
perceived,  and  though  a  good  many  of  the  pieces  ore 
wanting,  the  set  is  still  large.  I  got  it  also  fur  half 
price.  Is  n*t  that  large  tureen  beautiful  t'-the  shape  is 
so  uncommon  and  so  elegant.  It  is  an  excellent  piece,— 
so  heavy,  and  so  clear  of  defects.  Look  what  substantial 
handles !«-they  would  hold  up  a  hundred  weight!" 

"I  am  satisfied,  of  course,  seeing  yuu  are  so,"  returned 
Mr.  Waters,  "  but  I  feel  rather  out  of  order  from  my 
journey.  I  must  put  on  some  clean  clothes;— why  what 
induced  you  to  cover  the  glosses?"  going  up  to  one  of 
the  mirrors  to  survey  his  dishabille; — they  were  both 
veiled  with  thin  gauze. 

**  Why  candidly,  Henry,  there  was  some  mistake  aboot 
those  glasses.  After  they  were  sent  home,  and  we  had 
washed  them,  we  discovered  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
dimness  and  nearly  all  the  spots,  which,  we  had  supposed, 
were  occasioned  by  the  dust  settling  on  them  in  damp 
weather,  were  blemishes  in  the  glass.  This  made  them 
look  so  badly  that  Jane  and  I  determined  to  cover  them, 
that  the  gause  might  hide  it  all.  Every  one  can  see  that 
we  have  mirrors  in  their  proper  places,  and  in  parlors 
they  are  more  for  show  than  for  use." 

'*  But  that  docs  not  content  me, — they  must  be  sent 
back." 

"  Unfortunately,  that  is  out  of  the  question  now.  The 
establishment  was  closed  the  day  after  I  had  made  my 
purchases,  the  owners  having  prepared  themselves  to  set 
up  in  another  city.  It  was  ovging  to  this  that  I  got  every 
thing  so  cheap." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  as  it  can't  be  helped,  the  less  we 
say  about  it  the  better.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  yon 
have  been  drawn  into  feme  bad  bargains.    But  ia  n't  it 
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ten-timo? — I  am  ready  for  a  double  portion  of  g^ood 
things,  as  I  |^ot  no  dinner  on  the  road/' 

"  Jane  has  just  gone  to  have  tea  set  on  the  table,  and 
there  is  the  bell  now." 

"Why,  I  see  no  table,  my  deat*." 

"  Come  this  way, — we  have  concluded  to  «at  in  the 
little  passage  between  the  entry  and  the  kitchen ;— see 
here, — docs  not  it  look  quite  comfortuble  t" 

**  It  is  contrary  to  my  theory,  that  a  passage  six  feet 
by  eight  con  be  a  comfortable  eating*room  for  three  grown 
persons  and  two  children,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  looking 
anything  but  agreeably  surprised ;  "  will  you  close  the 
kitchen  door,  Liddy?"  called  he,  afler  they  had  seated 
themselves  as  compactly  as  possible  around  the  little 
table. 

"  It  can't  be  kept  dosed,  sir,"  called  Liddy  in  return, 
"  the  kitchen  smokes  outrageoosly  when  we  shut  it." 

"  Then  open  the  windoj^vs." 

"  That  only  makes  it  worse,  sir." 

"  No  matter,  I  can't  eat  while  my  eyes  are  filling  with 
smoke." 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,  we  will  have  the  cooking 
stove  up  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  per- 
suasively, "  and  tlieo  this  objection  will  be  at  an  end. 
That  was  part  of  my  plan.  The  kitchen  door  can  then 
be  lefl  open,  and  the  stove  will  warm  this  place  dvlight- 
fully  in  the  cold  weather." 

"  And  we  are  to  have  the  odors  of  the  kitchen  sent  to 
our  table  along  with  the  heat  7 — I  put  my  veto  upon  any 
thing  of  that  kind." 

**  But  in  a  case  of  necessity,  my  dear.  All  the  other 
families  in  this  block,  I  understand,  use  the  apartment 
above  the  kitchen  for  an  eating-room,  but,  on  account  of 
economy,  we  cannot  follow  their  example.  We  must 
have  a  warm  chamber  for  the  children  and  sIao  for  Liddy, 
on  account  of  her  rheumatism,  and  as  that  one  can  be 
heated  from  the  stove  below,  I  have  placed  beds  in  it. 
Besides,  Liddy  would  soon  become  dissatisfied,  if  she 
were  obliged  to  carry  every  thing  for  the  table  up  a  steep 
flight  of  suirs." 

"  You  have  done  right  in  that  case,  but  why  not  eat  in 
the  back  parlor?" 

'*  Because,  my  dear,  by  eating  in  one  of  the  parlors,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  folding-doors  closed  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  and  also,  furniture  gets  very  much 
abused  in  an  eating  room." 

Owing  to  the  limited  size  of  the  apartment,  the  high 
chair  of  little  Harry  had  been  placed  against  the  door, 
which  opened  into  the  yard,  and  as  his  parenu  were  too 
much  occupied  to  attend  to  his  wants,  he  leaned  it  for- 
ward to  help  himself,  when  a  man,  whom  Mrs.  Waters 
had  employed  to  assist  in  the  removal,  suddenly  opened 
the  door,  by  which  the  child  was  precipitated  on  the 
table,  hit  hand  overturning  his  father's  cup,  and  then 
lodging  in  the  butter. 

Mrs.  Waters  colored  at  this  incontrovertible  ailment 
against  her  cause,  and  when  her  husband,  on  leaving  the 
table,  repeated  his  wish  that  it  should  hereafter  be  set  in 
the  back  parlor,  she  acquiesced  without  opposition. 

A  week  or  two  from  lh}s,  while  Liddy  was  clearing  off 
the  breakfast  things,  Mr.  Waters'  eye  fell  upon  his  wife, 


I  who  had  opened  the  doors  of  the  itdeboard,  and,  in  a 
stooping  posture,  was  looking  at  the  shelves,  with  no 
ostensible  purpose  other  than  that  of  admiring  its  ooo* 
tents. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Eliza,"  said  he,  "  that  after  yoo 
had  made  up  your  mind  to  be  so  very  fashionable,  yoa 
allowed  that  huge  side-bdard  to  come  into  one  of  your 
parlors  f  " 

"  Because  there  is  no  dining  room  to  take  it  into,  and 
as  we  have  no  closets  in  the  house,  it  was  necessary  that 
!  I  should  have  something  to  keep  my  china  in.  I  wish 
J  you  to  be  punctual  at  your  dinner,  my  dear,  I  intcad  to 
treat  yoo  to  a  dish  of  your  favorite  soup." 

"  Am  I  to  undersund  that  yoo  wish  alono  to  giatify 
my  palate,  or  is  yonr  object  also  to  show  off  your  dinDor> 
ware  in  full  operation  T" 

*'  Nonsense,  Henry  !—^ou  take  such  delight  in  ceasing 
me ! — but  don't  forget." 

Ho  complied  with  her  injunction  and  returned  in  pro* 
per  time.  Mrs.  Waters  met  him  at  the  parior  door,  as 
'  she  was  carrying  her  vaunted  tureen  into  the  kitchen, 
\  and  stopped  to  congratulate  him  on  Liddy's  success  in 
'  concocting  his  favorite  mesn.  In  a  few  minutes  she  re* 
turned,  preceded  by  Liddy  bringing  the  soup,  and 
followed  by  little  Phoebe  bearing  some  requisite  accora- 
i  paniment.  But  before  they  had  reached  the  table,  the 
I  triumphal  procession  was  wofuHy  deranged.  The  tureea 
i  fell  from  Liddy's  hand,  and,  far  and  wide,  the  carpet 
1  "  drank  in  the  genial  moisture,"  while  a  fragment  of  the 
;  china  rebounded,  and  cut  a  broad  gash  in  Phoebe's  cheek, 
i  close  to  the  eye. 

"  How  on  earth  could  you  have  been  so  careless, 
Liddy?"  screamed  Mrs.  Waters,  between  fright  and 
'i  vexation. 

"  How  could  J  help  it,  ma'am?"  repKed  Liddy,  with 
becoming  dignity.  "  It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  tureen!" 
and  she  held  out  the  handles,  which  she  still  grasped. 
They  had  been  cemented  along  with  the  other' things,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  sight,  and 
the  heat  of  the  soup  had  melted  them  off. 
^  "  Pray.  Eliza,  don't  let  it  disturb  yoo  so  much," 
whispered  Jane,  after  endeavoring  to  quiet  Phoebe,  who 
was  crying  with  the  pain  of  her  wound ;  think  how  easily 
this  poor  child  might  have  lost  her  eye  by  the  accident! 
if  that  had  happened,  our  bafgain  might  have  been  a  re* 
proacb  to  us  all  oar  lives,"  and  with  this  consideration, 
the  lady  allowed  herself  to  be  pacified. 

The  removal  had  taken  place  in  Septerabar,  and  tha 
weather  soon  began  to  grow  oeld.  Mrs.  Waters  went 
out  one  afternoon  to  lay  in  wearing  apparel  for  the  wiatar, 
and  did  not  retom  imtil  her  husband  was  ready  to  accom- 
pany her  from  his  business  in  the  evening. 

*'  Tea  has  been  waiting  for  you  this  half  hour,"  said 
Jane,  when  they  had  got  home,  **  come  into  the  froat 
parlor,— I  have  filled  and  lighted  the  pier^able  lamf^as 
Henry  directed  me  last  night.  Does  it  n't  barn  bcauti- 
fijUy  f — I  think  it  throws  out  more  light  than  the  other." 
"  Where  ore  the  children  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Waters. 
"  In  the  back-parlor,  both  riding  in  the  lai^ge  rocking* 
chair." 

"  Well,  let  them  be,— -I  -mv^h  to  thaw  you  my  new 
purchases,  and  my  present.    See,  this  elegant  shawl.    I 
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hail  been  denying  myself  one  for  three  or  fonr  years, 
because  I  thought  wt  could  -not  afford  the  cost,  and  it 
wms  very  kind  in  Henry  to  g\ve  me  this  now,  when  he 
has  been  at  surh  unnsinl  expense  in  filling  up  the  hou»e. 
He  say«,  however,  that  he  has  ja.n  made  an  extra  profit 
on  a  lot  of  them,  and  that  therefore  he  is  able  to  let  me 
bare  this  without  much  disadvantage." 

After  Jane  had  eiifficiently  admired  the  shawl,  Mrs. 
Waters  folded  4t  up  carefully  to  make  room  (or  her  other 
acquisitions,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  crash  and 
scream  from  the  other  parlor.  Hastily  throwing  down 
ber  shawl,  she'  ran  out  with  Jane,  and  found  both  the 
children  screaming  on  the  floor.  The  arm  had  broken 
oat  of  the  chair,  one  of  the  bargains,  and  little  Agnes  had 
fidlen  with  her  fare  against  an  edge  of  the  sidebcwrd. 

"  Merry  on  us! — my  child's  nose  is  broken,-— the  will 
be  disfigured  for  life  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Waters,  wiping 
the  blood  from  the  Httle  girl's  face,  while  Jane  picked 
her  up,  and  Mr.  Waters,  whom  the  noise  had  attracted 
down  stairs,  could  give  her  no  belter  hope, — but,  at  her 
entreaties,  hurried  to  call  in  a  physician. 

"That  abominable  chair! — I  did  not  think  I  coald 
possibly  have  been  deceived  in  it !"  cried  the  disturbed 
mother,  and  while  Jane  was  soothing  little  Henry,  who 
also  had  been  hurt,  though  hut  slightly,  she  continued  fo 
bewail  the  probable  loss  of  her  child's  beauty.  By  the 
time  the  doctor  came  the  nose  was  dreadfully  swollen 
and  discolored,  but  it  was  pronounced  not  broken.  For 
better  than  two  hours  no  efforts  could  still  the  cries  of 
tbe  little  sufferer,  'till,  at  length,  an  opiate  was  adminis- 
tered, and  after- that  she  allowed  herself  to  bo  carried  to 
bed. 

Liddy  made  fresh  tea,  and  having  taken  a  quiet  supper, 
Mrs.  Waters  proposed  retiring  to  calm  herself  after  her 
i^tation.  Preparatory  to  this,  she  M-ent  into  the  front 
parlor  to  gather  up  her  packaores,  and  f  >ond  that  the 
lamp  had  gone  oat.  She  colled  for  a  candle,  and  could 
hardly  credit  her  senses  at  beholding  the  spectacle  the  pier- 
table  exhibited.  The  lamp,  which  they  had  never  tried 
before,  had  leaked  itself  dry,  and  the  shawl,  which  in  her 
ba^te  she  had  thrown  directly  beneath  it,  was  completely 
aaturated  with  oil !  A  rare  instance  the  lady  would  be 
who  could  bear  a  thing  of  that  kind  philosophicnHy,  and 
such  an  instance  Mrs.  Waters  had  not  trained  herself  tu 
be.  Now,  from  her  late  alarm  about  her  child,  and  the 
leBectioDS  cast  upon  her  dearly  bought  chair  by  her 
husband,  she  was  in  a  peculiarly  excitable  state,  and 
throwing  herself  into  a  seat,  she  wept  heartily.  Mr. 
Waters  and  Jane  tried  vainly  to  comfort  her,  and  for  the 
sight  and  tbe  next  day  she  labored  under  a  severe  nervous 
headache. 

Tbe   winter  passed  through,  and  without  bringing 
farther  mishaps,  at  least  of  a  similar  nature.     The  furni- 
ture began,  however,  through  use,  to  exhibit  its  true 
quality.     Tha  sofas,  for  instance,  creaked  and  trembled 
to  violently,   that  their   occupants,   not   unfreqiiently, 
thought  proper  to   seek  resting>places  less  precarious, 
while  their  cushions  sunk  to  halflheir  former  plumpness, 
and  left  tbe  hair-cloth,  which,  evidently,  had  been  manu- 
fiM^tared  for  sale  rather  than  fur  wear,  lying  in  wrinkles 
orar  them.      The  bock-parlor  carpet,  also,  from  tbe 


washings  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  on  account  of 

the  soup  and  the  dust  settling  in  the  remaining  grease, 

was  in  such  a  state  that  Mrs.  Waters  was  ashamed  to 

I  leave  the  doors  open  when  she  had  any  particular  visitors. 

I  But  this  last  source  of  vexation,  she  consoled  herself  with 

i  thinking,  could  be  removed  in  the  spring  by  a  supply  of 

matting,  and  the  time  for  this  at  last  came. 

Mr.  Waters  sent  home  a  piece  of  matting,  and  the 
froot-perlor  furniture  was  removed  into  the  back  room, 
until  the  upholsterer's  mon  should  have  covered  the  floor. 
A  pair  of  small  girandoles,  really  pretty  articles,  and  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  had  been  placed 
by  Mrs.  Waters'  direction  on  the  sideboard,  along  wjih 
the  vases  of  wax*flowers,  which  Jane  had  manufactured 
to  aid  in  concealing  the  defects  of  the  back-parlor  mirror. 
The  man  got  through,  and  while  Liddy  and  Phcrbe  were 
replacing  the  furniture,  he  commenced  at  the  other  room. 
The  sideboard  required  to.be  moved  a  few  inches,  and 
as  he  gavi;  it  a  push  to  effect  this,  one  of  the  feet  broke 
off,  and  the  corner  of  the  cumbrous  machine  sunk  to  the 
floor,  while  the  valuables  on  top  rolled  down  and  were 
shivered  to  atoms.  The  things  that  hud  given  such  an 
air  of  gentility  to  her  rooms, — poor  Mrs.  Waters! 

Meanwhile,  Jane  had  been  improving  the  time  by 
captivating,  and  engaging  herself  to  a  vory  worthy  young 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  George  Somervillo.  He  was  her 
brother's  neighbor  in  business,  and  his  intimate  friend. 
Mr.  Waters  was  very  fond  of  his  sister,  and  very  much 
pleased  with  her  projected  match,  and,  as  she  was 
entirely  dependant  on  his  generosity,  he  exerted  himself 
to  give  her  an  outfit  as  liberal  as  possible.  In  this  bis 
wifu  assisted  him  with  great  kindness  and  assiduity. 
The  marriage  was  to  lake  place  early  in  autumn, — and 
Mrs.  Waters,  anxious  to  try  an  experiment  at  party- 
giving,  insisted  on  huving^the  ceremony  performed  in  the 
evening,  in  the  presence  of  Jane's  acquaintances,  of 
i  whom  she  had  now  a  pleasant  circle. 

The  evening  came,  and  the  bride  expectant,  leisurely 
arranged  herself  at  an  early  hour.  Just  as  her  toilette 
was  completed,  a  note  wos  brought  to  her,  from  Mr. 
Sumcrville,  staling  that  the  clergyman,  who  bad  been 
engaged  to  officiate,  was  unexpectedly  obliged  to  decline 
and  asking  whom  she  would  prefer  as  a  substitute,  tha 

Rev.  Dr.  D— — ,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  A .     Jane  had  no 

writing  materials  at  hand,  and,  as  it  was  too  early  to  ba 
interrupted  by  any  of  the  invited  guests,  she  ran  down 
stairs,  where  ink  and  paper  were  to  be  found  on  the  centra 
table.  She  began  her  note,  and  hor  brother  stood  beside 
her  looking  on.  As  ha  did  so  he  rested  his  band  with 
his  whole  weight  upon  it  ob  the  table,  which,  alas!  had 
never  been  intended  for  such  usage.  Tbe  top  tilted  from 
(ha  pedestal,  and,  before  she  could  think,  the  inkstand . 
Mlid  over  the  srnooth  surface  into  the  lap  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  discharged  itself  of  its  contents  on  her  white  satin 
dress.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Waters  caught  the  lamp  before 
it  had  so  far  lost  its  perpendicular  as  to  follow. 

The  scream  of  Jane  and  tbe  furious  ejaculations  of  her 

brother,  brought  the  whole  household  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Waters  exhibited  as  much  horror  on  beholding  the 

black  puddle  and  iu  outlets  as  the  most  physical  actress 

i  could  have  doaa  at  tha  sight  of  imitation  life-blood  on  tha 
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TohtM  of  a  tra^dy  heroine,  while  Lidily  nhook  her  head 
ominously,  nnH  hoped  thai  »uch  an  accident  on  the  wed- 
ding night,  ntjight  not  be  a  bad  »i^.  A  seamAtress,  who 
had  been  employed  to  assist  in  prepnrin|^  Jane's  ward- 
robe, was  the  only  person  who  liad  composure  enough  to 
think  of  a  remedy.  She  examined  the  dreks,  and  finding 
that  the  front  breadth  alone  was  injured,  sho  proposed 
runaingf  to  the  store  at  which  the  material  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  getting  a  piece  to  supply  its  place.  Jane 
threw  bar  arma  around  the  young  woman's  neck  in 
gratitude  for  the  suggestion,  and,  disrobing  herself,  helped 
to  rip  out  the  ill-fated  part.  The  satin  was  obtained,  and 
basted  in,  and  the  dress  re-adjusted  on  its  fair  owner 
before  the  arriv^al  of  the  bride-groom. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  all  is  righted  agnin,"  said  Mr. 
Waters  to  hU  sister,  as  he  accompanied  Mr.  Someri'ille 
to  the  apartment  where  she  was  waiting,  "  I  hnd  no  idea 
that  a  misadventure  of  the  kind  could  be  so  speedily  re- 
paired. It  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  appro- 
priate time  to  bea.lesson  to  you, — that  is,  if,  among  your 
reAections,  you  recurred  to  the  original  cause." 
Mr.  Somerville  inquired  what  he  alluded  to. 
Mrs.  Waters  shook  her  head  deprecating ly  at  her  hus- 
band, but,  without  heeding  her,  he  laughed  and  con- 
tinued,— 

"Jane  will  tell  you  the  story,  from  beginning  to  end, 
when  you  have  more  leiaure  to  listen,  but,  as  all  the 
parties  concerned  are  drawn  together,  with  a  marriage 
in  perspective,  like  the  characters  at  the  end  of  a  play, 
I,  as  btting  the  greaie^t  philosopher  of  the  group,  will 
point  out  I  he  moral,  that  you  may  lose  nothing  whilst 
jM-aiiing  to  hear  the  incident: — never  attempt  to  do  as 
other  people  do,  unless  you  have  the  means  to  imitate 
cmditahly  and  with  safety. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Original. 


"HIGH    CONNECTIONS." 

**  I  GRANT  him  good  and  handsome,  dear, 

Tliis  charming  Julian  Stanley, 
A  genius  and  a  hero  too, 

And  courteous  as  be*s  manly. 
I  own  his  heart  a  generous  one, 

And  rich  in  warm  aflfections, 
**  None  know  him  but  to  praise  him,**  love : 

But— itiij  he  high  jconncetions  /" 

**  He  has,  the  highest  V*  Jane  replied. 

With  smiles  and  blushes  blended, 
^'  Ah  !  then  all's  right !"— her  crofjy  cried, 

**  Who  are  they  f— how  deeccndedT" 

'*  His  kin  are  oZ/  the  great  and  good .' 

He's  linked  with  them  for  «ver« 
By  S^mpathy^ihfi  only  tie, 

That  Death  will  fail  to  sever: 
And  higher  still— his  noble  mind, 

His  pure  and  true  affections. 
Have  won  for  him  a  home  in  Heaven  ;-«- 

There  are  hU  "  high  cotinectiont  /" 

FRANCJEf   S.   OSOOOO. 


Original. 
EARLY   LAYS. 

BT  THK  AUTHOR  OP  '  ATALAVTIS/  'THE  TKMASSKS/  ITO. 

80KNCTS.—- FAKCT. 
X. 

Voices  are  on  the  wings ;— >l  hear  them  now. 
Floating  around  me,  musical  and  sweet, 
As  sound  the  waves  of  ocean  when  they  meet, 

Curling  and  flashing  round  some  sunny  prow ; 

Then,  with  a  flow  of  rippling  melody, 

Back  shrinking  from  the  lately-sought  embrace, 

Even  as  some  trembling  virgin,  bashfully, 
Dpubt  in  her  heart  and  blushes  on  her  face ! 

How  melancholy,  yet  how  sweet  withal, 

Those  murmurs— 'their  flrst  meeting  and  their  fall ! 

They  swell  upon  my  spirit's  ear  by  night. 

And  morning  brings  them  on  herparple  winp 
As  from  her  golden  couch  i'  the  East  she  sprinf  s ! 

Fancy ! — they  are  thy  voices  of  delight. 

II. 

Not  of  delight  alone ! — the  murmur  swells 

To  sorrow,  as  the  rosy  day  declines ; 

And,  folding  up  bis  wing  among  the  vines. 
The  wandering  zephyr  of  his  garden  tells. 
By  the  Euphrates:— Exiled  from  its  flow'rs, 
His  wing  is  weary-^he  forgets  its  powers. 

And  bis  heart  sinks  with  the  decaying  light. 
Most  wretched — the  Capricious ! — three  long  hours ! 

E're  dawn,  he  plumes  his  wing  for  fresher  flight, 
Dreams  of  enduring  joys  in  other  bowers, 

And  wild  his  song  of  rapture  that  same  night!— 
Rapture  in  sadness  finds  its  fit  repose, 

As  toil  in  sleep ; — ^and  Fancy's  self  rebels. 
Denied  her  evening  bower  4nd  brief  repose. 

III. 

Whoso  denies  this  wholesome,  natural  want. 
Endangers  her  existence.  She  must  bask 
Among  the  woods  she  rifles ;— free  from  task, 

The  master's  eye  and  hard  command ; — and  nap 

Where  Nature  yields  her  groves  and  matron  lap ; 

Birds  singing  sleep,  and  the  far  hunted  doe, 

Assured  of  safety,  stops  awhile  to  pant ! 

Thus  resting,  she  arises  prompt  and  strong. 
With  e3*e  all  vigor,— wing  prepared  to  go, 

To  Rapture,  in  the  upward-gu:jhing  song  I 

Unwisely  he,  the  Bard,  who  rash  and  wrong, 
Goads  ever  liisdull  hackney; — hence  his  gait 

Is  hobbling,  and  his  flight,  though  seldom  slow. 
Is  heavy,  halting,  flound'ring,  carrying  weight. 

W.   G.   SlMlIf. 


i 


PovxHTT  has  in  large  cities  very  different  appearances. 
It  is  often  concealed  in  splendor,  and  often  in  extrava- 
gance. It  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind,  to 
conceal  their  indigence  fi*om  the  rest.  They  support 
themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  ana  every  day  it 
lost  contriving  for  to-morrow.-*-i>r.  Johneon, 
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GULZARA;    OR,    THE   PERSIAN    SLAVE. 

Amov^  the  varioui  intellectual  amtttemenu  which 
charactrriz«  the  ivanions  of  the  heau  mondf^  of  the 
pment  dmy,  •*  Tableaux  vivanit  Proverbes,  ete.,"  Prl- 
^t«  theatricala,  calculated  aa  they  am  co  display  to  the 
greateat  advantage,  beauty,  grace  and  ulent,  ihould 
form  a  more  frvqaent  feature*  I  bad  the  pleasure,  a 
abort  time  pince,  of  being  prp»ent  at  an  entertainment 
of  thia  deKriptiun,  when  "The  Star  of  the  goudtio 
Compaaie "  waa  herself  iho  autlioreas  and  heroine  of 
che  beautiful  little  drama. 

Music  announced  to  the  aasembl^  gueats  that  the 
playwaa  te  commence.  Leaving  our  drawing  room,  we 
proceeded  to  another,  filled  with  benches  conveniently 
arraqged,  that  all  might  see,  before  the  folding  doors  of 
aa  apartment,  where  bung  the  green  curtain;  which 
slowly  rising,  diacloaed  a  miniatare  theatre,  perfect  in 
all  iia  appurtenances  of  scenery,  foot-lights,  etc,  etc. 
The  scene  waa  the  interior 'of  a  Sultan's  Harem— tbe 
walls  rich  in  arabesques  and  gilding — perfumes  burning 
in  a  censor,  added  a  delicious  softness  to  the  scene. 
Upon  a  couch  in  the  centre,  reclines,  in  an  indolent, 
Turkish  attitude,  a  fair  girl,  whose  sunny  ringlets  over- 
shadow the  embroidery-frame  she  holds,  on  which  her 
delicate  fingera  seem  to  trace  a  flower.  She  is  the 
Sultan's  daughter,  the  young  Sultanah  Zuleika.  At 
her  feet,  upon  an  ottoman,  sits  a  gacelle-eyed  lady  of 
the  Harem,  whose  strictly-correct  costume,  and  durk 
oriental  eyes,  might  make  one  fancy  her  some  bright 
bird  of  passmge,  who  had  flown  from  those  sunny  shores 
of  romance,  where  the  gilded  minarets  of  Istambol 
brighten  the  waters  with  their  reflected  beauty.  The 
Sultaa  is  absent,  engaged  in  foreign  warfare:  in  the 
meanwhile  arrives  at  the  palace  a  beautiful  Persian 
alave,  the  recent  purchase  of  the  "  Harem's  Lord."  The 
young  Sultanah,  wishing  kindly  to  welcome  the  stranger, 
tammons  her  to  her  presence.  She  enters,  lovely,  but 
sorrowful.  Zuleika  addresses  her— entreats  her  to  be 
happy  in  her  new  home,  and  in  the  love  of  her  new  lord. 
Guixara,  newly  torn  from  parents,  lovtr^  friends  and 
home,  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and  in  a  tone  of  thrilling 
pathos,  btarsta  forth  with  tho  abhorrence  in  which  she 
hoMs  (he  gilded  slavery  of  her  new  state. 

Tlie  following  extract  is  from  the  opening  scene. 

2«lcika.    "  Weleone,  yovng  stranger ;  in  ny  father's  aaaa, 
I  hid  yea  lo  ^A»  palaee  walcona." 
-**  I  ware  aagrateful  act  to  gire  you  thanks." 
"  Nay,  spare  them  uutil  fairly  woo,  for  «tiU 
Thai  eye  with  gathVing  mointure  half  flo\ra  o'ar, 
Tliat  brow  is  tbadow'd  wiifa'n  voiceless  gloom. 
In  yonder  aamptuous  harem  fiod  you  slight 
Kagead'fiBf  griaf  t" 

**Oh!  yes    no    yas    spare  ma, 
Osotle Saltanah,  spare  your  alavo,  uotil 
My  tongas  has  learned  (to  what  *ti«  now  unused) 
The  coarteotts  reply,  despite  a  heart 
O'er  swelling  with  such  thoughts  as  may  not  hreak 
The  barrier  of  my  lips,  that  lo  your  raah 
Isdaa." 

**Yott  wrong  me; 

*  «        «  •  *  *  * 

I  would  hear  nneolorod  truth. 

What  ia  i^  gay  Zaaaaa  like  yea  aett* 


Galsara.    **  It  lacks  to  me  the  humble  look,  the  dear. 
Familiar  vpect  of  my  oativa  cot. 
Your  'broider'd  ciuhions  cannot  bring  one  sleep. 
Or  flatteries  -,  joys,  or  gorgeous  splendor ;  peace  | 
'Tis  not  my  home  /" 

Zuistjfca.    **  What  art  of  ours  can  render  It  less  strange  ?'* 

Ottixora.    **  None!  none!  unless  to  these  rich  walls  yon  give 
The  unpolished  rudeness  of  my  father's  but, 
Where  evVy  object  that  I  gaze  upon, 
Brings  back  tho  hist'ry  of  some  childish  hour. 

****** 
I  dwell  upon  my  mother's  gentle  tone, 
Whose  warbling  makes  iho  balbal's  music  harsh, 
And  laughter  of  gay  children  glad  mine  ear. 
Take  bock  your  splendid  luxuries;  in  lieu 
Of  wealth  or  ease,  these  humbler  treasures  give, 
Though  labor  be  my  lot,  and  scanty  food 
Toil's  reconpaaset  give  but  this  MaaraB.aeDt  beoa, 
j  And  I  will  call  your  palace-prisoa,  AaaM  /" 

ZnUika.  **  Yet  the  day  will  come, 

When  changed  Gulaara,  mora  than  home  or  him. 
Shall  love  the  9oltaa  Sulimao.'* 

Oafsara.  *'Love*tai/ 

For  the  flrst  tliaa  of  aught  that  Allah  nmda, 

I  hare  to  teach  ny  lips  not  breathe,  Ihafi 

Love  hia  ?  thy  father  9    Ay,  great  eaus^  is  mlae, 

To  love  the  Sultan  Bulimau!  to  pay 

Him  back,  for  banishment  from  all  most  dear  { 

Parents,  and  home,  aud  sweet  compaaioaship 

Of  joyous  sisters,  with  the  ealy  gift 

Ths  poor  can  ofior — love ! 

Zuleiku!  boru  in  high  estate,  and  chained 

By  chining  forms,  that  riches  makes  Itsslf, 

To  curb  down  sprakiiig  Nuture's  warmer  impulse, 

Thou  canst  not  know  the  sweet  reunion  ronnd 

The  evening  hearth,  wbea  day  toils  cease ;  the  sheet 

Of  gamboling  children,  mingling  with  the  low 

And  thrilling  music,  by  the  Zober  waked 

*♦*••* 
Oh,  could  we  ever  thus  have  lived !    Despite 
More  barbarous  usage,  had  my  father  vowed, 
Bis  offspring  (buds  of  the  sweet  shelter'd  vale 
Of  Khoraasan)  should  uatransplanted  round 
Rim  bloom;  strangers  alike  to  slavery 
And  shame.    His  oath  waa  scorned !    The  evil  aye 
Fell  on  us!    How  or  when  the  Sultan  saw, 
Or  wherefore  fixed  on  me,  I  wonder  still. 
The  Kislar  Agn  to  my  father  sent ; 
A  noble  price  was  ofler'd ;  all  ia  vaia 
I  wept  and  prayed. 

*  *  ♦  »        *  •  • 

Keeistaneo,  were  to  war  with  thunder-bolts, 
Or  with  unshielded  bosom  tempt  their  burst 
•    The  dreadful  moment  came ;  the  parting  one ! 
Oh !  'tis  a  fuble  all,  that  hearts  can  braak. 
Else  ware  this  breast  that  fearful  instant  rivaa ! 
****** 
My  mother  wild 
With  woe,  with  streaming  eyes,  on  bended  knees. 
Implored  the  transient  respite  of  an  hour. 
Rudely  they  tore  mo  frqm  her  twining  arms; 
But,  ah !  I  see  her  now,  as  from  the  rich 
Embroider'd  draperies  of  the  Arabs, 
I  looked  my  last ;  and  saw  her  stand  with  ernu 
Wide-atretchrd,  eyes  from  Ihcir  sockeUsUrting  ouu 
And  when  the  shroud  of  distance,  like  death's  pall, 
Had  veiled  me  from  her  sight,  the  shriek  that  bursfr— 
My  moiher'e  shriek  1    E'ea  now  it  rings  to  mad 
Mine  aar,  and  shuts  out  av'ry  mockiag  sound 
Of  comfort  1" 


' 
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U  L  Z  A  R  A  ; 


OR,    THK     PERSIAN    SLAVE 


Urged  by  Zuleika,  tha  fiiir  Ponian  reveaU  the  ttory 
of  her  love.  Saved  from  the  grasp  of  an  Arab,  who  would 
have  borne  her  away,  by  an  unknown  hunuman,  whom 
chance  led  to  the  rescue,  they  became  lovers. 

**  Aik  mo  not,  'twero  sacrilef  t 
To  paint  the  mystic  weavingt  of  the  chain. 
Or  breatha  hvw  love  mora  cloaaly  kait  our  hearts. 
Day  after  day  pasted  on,  and  »till  he  cama, 
,    Here  Joyral  each  nsw  meeting,  and  more  sad 

Whan  waniad  the  setting  van,  that  we  must  parL 

•  *»**• 

Twas  while  thus  sped  the  plsasure-Iaddo  hours, 
The  Sultan*!  mandate  came.    In  dizzy  haste 
I  sought  the  old  accustomed  trystiag  place, 
But  Hafed  came  not ;  the  appointed  hour 
Drew  near,  he  tarried  still ;  the  morrow's  rise 
Beholds  the  Sultan's  victim  sacriBced  !" 

She  yet  a^in  seeks  the  accustomed  place,  and  there 
once  more  beholds  her  lover,  who,  when  he  hears  the 
ttory  of  her  despair,  tells  her  reproachfully  thai  the  is 
dafzled  by  the  Sultan's  splendor,  ond  willingly  went  to 
grace  his  gilded  cage;  he  was  forgotten. 

'*  But  soQU  he  yielded  to 
My  vows,  banished  transforming  frowns  and  soothed 
Me  with  bright  promises,  that  we  should  meet — 
Should  blissful  meet  again ;  bade  me  believe ; 
Swore  that  I  still  shouki  be  his  bride ;  and  left 
Ma  suddenly.*' 

The  Sultan  has  a  eon,  the  young  Prince  Amarat. 

Ayesha,  the  wife  of  the  Sultan's  favored  fisherman,  who 

had  formerly  been  a  slave  in  the  palace,  and  now  inha* 

biu  a  hut  in  its  precincts,  is  instigated  by  motives  of 

revenge,  to  steal  away  tho  young  Prince.     Her  own  son 

had  been  torn  from  her,  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 

Sultan,  as  a  punishment  for  the  inadvertent  transgres- 

eion  of  a  law,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.    She 

succeeds  in  her  dark  design.     While  the  young  Amurat 

is  walking  in  a  grove  with  Gulzam,  Ayesha  beguiles  the 

Persian  from  his  side,  and  seizing  the  boy,  bears  him 

away  to  her  cottage  by  a  secret  path.     The  innocent 

Gulzara  is  thrown  into  prison,  being  supposed  guilty  of 

the  cruel  murder  of  the  Prince  Amurat,  whose  cloak  she 

bad  carried  for  him  during  their  walk,  (he  having  become 

impatient  of  its  warihth,)  is  found  in  her  chamber;  this 

confirms  the  suspicion,  and  she  is  doomed  to  death  by 

the  bow-string.    Zuleika  visits  her  in  prison,  to  prevail 

upon  her  to  confees  her  supposed  guilt,  and  leaves  her, 

half  convinced  of  her  innocence. 

Oulsera.    **  Come  you  to  comfort  or  upbraidY    For  either, 

Bootless  your  errand  ;  /or  to  comfort,  yon 

Must  waot  the  power,  and  totip&rasd,  do  lack 

The  eause." 

**  I  come  for  neither,  but  to  pray. 
Beseech,  Gulzara  to  avow  ;  what  shall 
I  say  1 — the  madness  that  gave  birth  to  this 
Most  monstrous  crime." 

**  IVe  heard,  it  is  their  wont, 
la  lands  where  tyrants  reign,  and  suhjects  tremble. 
On  wheels  to  break,  or  torture  on  tho  rsck, 
The  haplessly  accused,  'till  the  crazed  wretch 
Groan  forth  confession  of  black  deeds,  never 
Committed.    Princess !  are  you  coldly  coum, 
The  executioner,  to  test  if/ 
Shall  prove  as  weak  ?" 
JEatsttc.  **  1  pardon  you  the  taaat ; 

•  Despite  eoavlctioa,  reason,  everything, 

I  caanot  thiak  you  guilty  to  this  last 
Degree)  aefr— aetefmnrder.** 


!!  Q^*^*-  "  Speak  that  word 

Again!    It  is  the  Heaven-sent  nectar^drep. 

Curing  the  plague  upon  my  vitals  preying } 

Oh!  I  am  innocent!  you  own  it:  there 

Is  one,  when  doomed  Gulzara  breathes  no  mere* 

And  the  dread  story  of  her  guilt,  is  told 

la  loathing  *,  one  who  will  proclaim  the  tale 

Is  false.    You  trust  me  f" 

Zalstta.  «« I  mast  henceforth  live, 

Mistrastiag  sU  my  seases  weald  approT«» 
Ifldidaou" 

ChazMrm.  *•  Then  is  the  bow-string  but 

The  bar  that  draws,  to  open  Paradise. 
I  do  not  ask  for  life ;  what  is't  to  die, 
Without  the  suin  that  makes  death  tarribfet 
A  peaaiag  pang,  a  quiver  of  the  limbs  i 
Then  rest,  that  fear,  and  care,  no  more  dlslark. 
They  who  have  suffered  in  the  seuZ,  shall  own 
That  transient  pain  a  jest,  to  agonies 
The  spirit  must  endure.    One  boon  I  crave  \ 
When  ruthless  slaves  have  done  their  duty  i  whea 
In  bloody  sockets  glare  the  starting  eyes. 
And  the  last  bursting  sigh  is  choked  ere  *t  seape» 
When  mocking  meoials,  aweless,  shall  insult 
The  freezing  corpse  with  merry  ribaldry ; 
Oh !  as  thou  bopest  to  croes  Al  Sirat's  height 
With  foot  unfaltering,  promise  me,  Zuleika ! 
My  aged  parents  from  thy  heads  shall  kaow 
I  perished  inaeoent,  as  when  they  last 
Called  down  a  blessiog  on  their  guileless  child." 

While  the  whole  household  of  the  palace  are  in  th* 
greatest  grief  and  consternation  at  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  prince,  and  the  gentle  Zuleika,  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  brother,  anticW 
pates  with  dread  the  moment  when  she  must  meet  her 
father,  and  disclose  the  terrible  story  of  his  doubtful  &te. 
Amurat,  himself,  appears  before  them!     He  has  dex- 
terously contrived  to  elude  the  vigihtnce  of  Ayesha,  and 
made  his  escape.     Gulsara*s  innocence  is  appnrrnt,  and 
she  is  liberated.     A  letter  now  arrives  from  the  Sultan, 
with  tidings  of  victorious    achievements,  and   to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  orders  for  the  instant  preparation  of 
a  magnificent  bridal,  he  being  about  to  choose  a  bride. 
Wonder  and  curiosity  take  possession  of  the  fair  ladies 
of  the  Harem.     Who  is  to  be  the  chosen  one  ?   Gulsarm 
trembles,  but  not  with  joy.    Zuleika,  who  holds  tba 
letter,  and  lias  bean  reading  it  aloud,  now  continues  to 
read  silently,,  when  suddenly  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
joy  and  surprite,  she  turns  to  the  fair  Persian,  and 
imparts  to  her  the  blissful  truth,  that  Hafed,  the  hunts- 
man who  rescued  her  from  the  Arab,  the  lover,  to  whom 
her  faith  was  pledged,  is  Sultan  Suliman !    Overwhelm- 
ed with  happiness,  she  Aiints  in  the  arms  of  Zuleika,  bat 
soon  revives,  when  all  hail  her  as  Sultanah. 

The  characters  were  well  supported.  The  dark-eyed 
Ayesha,  'the  villain  of  the  piece,'  looked  and  performed 
her  part  with  great  spirit,  and  when  the  play  was  over, 
and  we  beheld  her  smiling  gently  upon  her  partner  in  tba 
dance,  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  her  fine  eyes  which 
now  wore  so  sweet  an  expression,  could  so  well  pourtray 
the  darker  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge^  The  part  of 
Gulaaia  was  beautifully  supported  by  tho  authoress.  The 
impassioned  speeches  given  with  all  the  fervor  which  wt 
may  well  imagine  as  belonging  to  those  children  of  tba 
Sun,  and  the  pathetic  prayera  were  uttered  ia  a  toaa 
whoM  Belting  music  touched  every  lieart.  •• 


PAKBWBLL.-—' WOMAN. 
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Oriflnal. 
FAREWELL. 

BT  AKV   9.   STKPHKITf. 

I  WILL  not  My  remember  me. 

Though  all  too  toon  we  put. 
And  ladly  and  regretfully. 

Thought  lingers  round  my  heart* 
A  few  thort  days  of  gladness 

And  sunshine  still  is  ours; 
But  then  will  follow  sadness, 

And  moments  traced  in  flowers, 
May  linger  in  the  memory  ■■ 

A  pleasant  joy  but  post— 
Like  a  soft  and  golden  sunset 

All  lovely  to  the  last. 

And  yet  I  do  bethink  me 

That  in  this  life  of  ours. 
Are  green  and  sunny  places, 

Flushed  with  the  gentle  flowers, 
That  weave  their  elinging  tendrils 

Arooml  two  kindred  minds, 
And,  spite  of  time  or  absence, 

Their  foliage  still  entwines. 
True  hearts  that  feel  together, 

Are  like  a  Toioe  and  lute— 
Or  the  breeze  that  seek*  a  eaaement, 

Where  a  harp  is  lying  mute ; 
That  when  the  strings  are  trembling, 

Awake  a  softer  thrill. 
And  with  its  gentle  whispering, 

Calls  out  its  tones  at  will. 
Some  breexes  swell  so  quietly, 

The  harp's  best  music  flows 
From  oiT  iu  strings  harmoniously 

As  incense  leaves  the  rose, 
And  that  is  Kke  the  friendship 

Enrooted  in  this  heart. 
Its  strings  retain  their  music. 

Though  from  the  breeze  apart. 
They  tremble  with  sweet  memory 

And  breathe  a  plaintive  tune, 
And  the  music  swells  for  ever 

Though  the  harp  be  left  alone. 
The  breeze  may  spread  his  pinions. 

But  they  have  caught  a  strain, 
While  blending  with  the  harp-striagf, 

That  cannot  die  again  ; 
While  the  lone  harp  is  tuneful, 

With  melody  from  Heaven, 
The  b.recze  will  sigh  more  sweetly 

With  a  music  caught  and  given, 

As  when  it  has  been  revelling 

In  the  lily*s  pearly  bell ; 
Or  down  among  the  violets 

Tliat  flush  a  greenwood  dell. 
I  will- not  say,  '*  remember  me  1" 

If  friendship's  in  that  heart 
Thou  never  canst  forget- me. 

Though  yean  and  leagues  apavt. 


Or  i  glnal. 
WOMAN. 

BT  THK   AUTHOR  OF  'CLIIVTOV    BRADSHAW/ XTO. 

How  beautiful  is  woman's  life 

When  first  her  suppliant  woos  and  kneels. 
And  she  with  young  and  warm  hopes  rife. 

Believes  he  deeply  feels. 

Then  day  is  gladness,  and  the  night 

Looks  on  her  with  its  starry  eves. 
As  though  it  gave  her  all  their  might 

Over  men's  destinies. 

Wrapt  wotcbers  of  the  skioy  gleam, 

T^en  men  are  like  astronomers 
Who  gaze  and  gladden  at  the  beam 

Of  that  bright  eye  of  hers. 

And  if  a  frown  obncure  its  light, 
'Tis  like  a  cloud  to  star-struck  men, 

Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night,-* 
Oh !  for  tha;t  beam  again  ! 

How  heart-struck  that  astrologer, 

A  gazer  on  the  starry    one, 
When  first  h«  looked  in  vain  for  her, 

The  lovely  Pleiad  gone. 

But  men  watch  not  the  stars  always— 
And  though  the  Pleiad  may  be  lost. 

Yet  still  there  are  a  thousand  rnys 
From  the  surrounding  host. 

And  woman,  long  before  the  grave 

Closes  above  her  di-eomless  rest. 
May  be  man's  empress  and  his  slave, 

And  his  discarded  jest. 

'  Still  may  that  Pleiad  shine  afar, 
But  pleasure* led  o'er  sTimmer  seas. 
Who  dwells  upon  a  single  star 
Amid  the  Pleiades. 

Man  oonrts  the  constellationa  bright, 
That  beam  upon  bis  bounding  baric, 

Nor  thinks  upon  the  left  lone  light, 
'TiU  all  above  is  dark. 

Then  when  he  knows  nor  land  nor  main. 
And  darkly  is  his  frail  bark  tossed. 

He  counu  the  separate  stars  hi  vaia 
And  mourns  the  Pleiad  lost. 

r.  w,  T. 


RjBASoif  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  anti- 
dotes of  error.  Give  them  full  scope,  and  they  will 
uphold  the  truth,  by  bringing  false  opinions,  and  all  the 
spurious  ofiVpring  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self.inta- 
rest,  before  their  severe  tribunal,  and  subjecting  them  {p 
the  test  of  close  investigation.  Error  alone  peeds  arti- 
ficial support;  truth  can  stand  by  itkelf.— Xawreacc. 
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THE    WAR-WOMAN     SCREEK. 


Original. 
THE    WAR-WOMAN»S    CREEK. 

I5  Gcor^a  and  North  Carolina,  there  is  hordly  a  riv«r, 
Cf^k,  nr  tiream,  that  has  not  connected  with  it  vome 
old  Indian  tradition.  The  till<4  of  the  present  sketch  is 
taken  from  one  of  these — I  believe  one- of  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Natabaleo  River,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  North  Carolina.  The  story,  as  told  by  iho  few 
Indians  remaining  since  the  removal  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
runs  thus : 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
a  wandering  party  of  their  tribe  attacked  the  house  of  a 
squatter  somewhere  upon  their  borders,  during  his 
absence,  and  massacred  all  his  children,  and  left  his 
wife  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  her  butchered 
offspring ;  scalped  like  them,  and  apparently  dead. 
She  was  not,  however,  wounded  so  badly  as  they  had 
supposed,  and  no  sognev  did  she  hear  the  sound  of  their 
retreating  footsteps,  than  disengaging  herself  from  the 
heap  of  slain,  haggard,  pale,  and  drenched  with  her  own 
and  the  blood  of  her  children,  she  peered  stealthily  from 
the  door,  and,  finding  her  enemies  no  longer  in  sight, 
hastily  extinguished  the  fire,  which,  before  leaving,  they 
had  applied  to  her  cabin,  but  whk^h  bad,  as  yet,  made 
very  little  impression  on  the  green  logs  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Wiping  fmm  her  eyes  the  worm  blood 
which  was  still  reeking  from  her  scal[iles8  head,  she 
directed  her  agonized  gaze  to  the  bleeding  and  disfigured 
forms  of  those  who  scarce  an  hour  before  were  playing 
at  the  door,  and  gladdening  her  maternal  heart  with 
their  merry  laughter,  and  as  she  felt,  in  the  full  sense  of 
her  desolation,  the  la*t  my  of  hope  die  within  her  bosom, 
there  sU>le  over  her  ghastly  face  an  expression  as  savage 
as  was  ever  worn  by  the  ruthless  slayers  of  her  innocent 
babes.  Her  eye  gleamed  with  the  wild  fury  of  the 
tigress  rol)bed  of  iu  >oung,  as  closing  her  cabin  carefully 
behind  her,  with  a  countenance  animated  by  some  des- 
perate purpose,  she  started  off  in  the  same  path  by 
which  the  murderers  had  departed.  Heedless  of  her 
wounds  and  wasting  blood,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of 
hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  one  absorbing  and  fell  purpose 
which  actuated  her,  she  paused  not  upon  the  trail  of  her 
fees,  until,  at  night,  she  came  up  with  them  encamped 
at  the  side  of  the  creek,  which  is  indebted  to  her  for  its 
present  name. 

Emerging  from  the  gloom  of  thesurrounding  darkness, 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  she  crept  noiselessly  towards 
the  fire,  the  blaze  of  which,  as  it  flickened  upwards,  dis- 
covered to  her  the  prostrate  forms  of  the  Indians,  five 
in  number,  who,  overcome  by  an  unusually  fatiguing 
day's  travel,  were  wrapt  in  deep  sleep,  with  their  only 
weapons,  their  tomahawks,  in  their  belts.  Her  own 
stealthily  advancing  figure,  as  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
burning  piue  fell  upon  it  with  more  or  less  distinctness — 
now  exposing  its  lineaments  clotted  with  blood,  and  dis- 
torted by  an  expression  which  her  wrongs,  and  the  sight 
of  the  desolaters  of  her  hearthstone,  exaggerated  to  a 
degree  almost  fiendish;  and  now  shading  all,  savo  two 
gleaming,  spectral  eyes — was  even  more  striking  than 
^e  swarthy  faces  which  she  glared  upon.     Assuring  her- 


self that  they  were  fast  asleep,  she  gently  removed  «b*  ir 
tomahawks^  and  dropped  all  -  but  one  into  llie  creek. 
With  this  remaining  weapon  in  her  band,  and  cool  reso- 
lution in  her  heart,  she  beat  over  the  nearest  enemy,  and 
lifting  the  instrument,  to  which  her  own  and  her  chil* 
dren's  blood  still  adhered,  with  oneierrific  and  unerring 
blow,  buried  it  in  the  temple  of  its  owner.  The  sa^tige 
moved  no  more  than  partly  to  turn  upon  his  aide,  gasped 
a  little,  quivered  a  minute  like  an  aspen,  and  sunk  back 
to  his  former  position,  quite  dead.  Smiling  ghastly  in 
his  rigid  face,  the  desperate  woman  left  him,  and  Noise- 
lessly as  before  despatched  all  of  the  sleepers,  but  one, 
to  that  long  rest  from  which  only  the  last  trump  can 
awaken  them.  Tho  last  devoted  victim,  however,  waa 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  his  situation  by  the  death- 
srruggles  of  his  companions.  He  sprang  to  bis  leet  and 
felt  fur  his  weapon.  It  was  not  there,  and  one  glance 
explaining  every  thing  to  him,  he  evaded  the  blow  aimed 
at  him  by  the  brave  and  revengeful  mother,  seized  fron 
the  fire  a  burning  brand,  and  with  it,  succeeded  partially 
in  warding  off  ibe  furious  attack  which  followed.  In  a 
little  time  they  fell  iBtruggling  together,  the  Indian  des- 
perately wounded,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  faint  with 
loss  of  blood  and  her  extraordinary  exertions.  Beth 
were  too  weak  to  harm  each  other  now,^nd  the  woonded 
savage  only  availed  himself  of  his  remaining  strength  to 
crawl  away.  In  this  piteous  plight,  the  poor  women 
remained  until  near  noon  on  tlie  following  day,  when 
she  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  straggling  party  of 
vi'hites,  to  whom  she  told  her  story,  and  then  died. 
After  burying  her  on  the  spot,  they  made  some  exer- 
tion to  overtake  the  fugitive  Indian,  but  uiisuccessfaUy. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  his  tribe,  and  from  his  tale, 
the  little  stream,  before-mentioned,  was  ever  afterwards 
known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  also  by  the  pale-faces, 
as  the  **  War- Woman's  Creek."  a.  l.  9. 


Original. 
THE   BANKS   OF   THE   JUNIATA. 

How  have  I  loved  at  eventide,  to  climb 
Thy  banks,  wild  Juniata!  and  look  up 
At  rocky  bluff,  and  rude  o'crhanging  cliff. 
As  lofty,  as  they  were  the  e\'rie-home 
Of  the  fuir  clouds  of  ever  gorgeous  hue. 
That  sweep  the  everlasting  canopy  t 

Then  to  look  down  into  thy  darfc  blue  wares. 
And  trace  the  eddying  of  each  limpid  curl; 
The  sunbeams  dancing  in  their  wanton  mirth, 
Atween  the  shadows  of  the  giunt  trees. 
Whose  tall  tops  skirt  the  arched  roof  of  heaven— 
From  out  whose  branches  corner  the  joyous  song 
Of  thousand  birds,  whose  choral  strains  are  fraught 
With  harmonies  of  love;  with  praise  to  Him, 
Whose  mind,  infinite — arm,  omnipcitent, 
Alone  cfiuld  plan,  create,  ami  beautify 
A  world,  as  ours  so  wonderful— a  scene, 
As  this,  so  gloriously  fair ! 

tXWIf  J.  CUT. 
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Orifiaal. 
STARLIGHT    RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT  OKOROI   P.   MORRIS. 
I. 

'T  WAS  night.     In  the  woodland  aloiMi 

We  met  with  no  witnesses  by, 
But  Buch  as  resplendently  shone 

In  the  blue-tinted  vaalt  of  the  sky. 
Your  head  on  my  bosom  was  laid. 

As  you  said  you  would  ever  be  mine, 
And  I  promised  to  love,  dearest  maid. 

And  worship  alone  at  your  shriae. 

II. 

Tour  love  on  my  heait  gently  fell 

As  the  dew  on  the  flowers  at  eve. 
Whose  bosoms  with  gratiiade  swell, 

A  blessing  to  give  and  receive. 
And  I  knew  by  the  glow  on  your  cheek, 

And  the  transport  you  could  not  control, 
No  power  had  language  to  speak 

The  faith  or  content  of  your  soul. 

III. 

I've  loved  you  as  none  ever  loved, 

Aa  the  steel  to  the  star  I  am  true ; 
And  I,  dearest  maiden,  have  proved. 

That  none  ever  loved  me  but  you. 
'Till  memory  looses  her  power, 

Or  the  sands  of  existence  have  run, 
I*U  remember  that  stai^lighted  hour, 

That  mingled  two  hearts  into  one. 


Original. 
THE   SOUND   OF   THE  BELL. 

BT   J.   M*LELLAK,  JR. 

I  LOTS  to  hear  that  pealing  knell 
Of  the  resounding  curfew  bell, 
When  o'er  the  darkening  scene  of  day, ' 
The  glimmering  shades  of  evening  play ; 
Each  smoky  grove,  and  purple  hill, 
With  the  melodious  cadence  thrill, 
Wide  o*er  the  sleeping  lake  it  floats 
Prolonging  still  its  dying  notes, 
'Till  wearied  echo  sinks  to  rest. 
And  silence  folds  her  to  his  breast* 

When  flames  the  morning's  earliest  fire 
Upon  the  faded  belfry's  spire. 
The  swinging  bell  tlie  silence  breaks. 
And  all  the  slumbering  village  wakes ; 
Then  mounu  the  hamlet's  curling  smoke 
Above  its  old  embowering  oek, 
Then  forth  the  plough-boy  leads  the  team. 
Forth  hies  the  angler  to  his  stream. 
And  shrill  the  sharpening  scythes  resound, 
Where  the  stout  mowert  sweep  the  ground. 
18 


It  calls  man  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
When  the  sweet  Sabbath  calms  the  air; 
It  calls  the  marriage  group  to  come 
With  blushing  bride  and  manly  groom; 
It  bids  with  solemn  knell  the  bier 
With  all  itt  mourning  train  draw  near ; 
It  warns  us  when  the  wasting  fire 
At  midnight  lights  its  flaming  pyre; 
It  summons  to  the  battle  field. 
The  patriots  deadly  blade  to  wield. 

Oft  have  T  heard  with  joy  the  peal 
O'er  the  New-England  village  steal- 
Oft  where  the  winding  Merrimac 
Leads  thro*  green  meads  its  shining  track; 
Oft  by  the  noble  Hudson's  shores, 
Oft  where  the  Susquehannah  pours, 
Oft  where  the  dear  Ohio's  flood 
Rolls  thro'  iU  lone  o'erhaoging  wood ; 
And  ever  thy  deep  voice  did  chime 
Sweetly  and  sad  the  lapse  of  time ! 

I've  heard  old  Notre-Dame's  grey  tower 

Measure  the  passing  midnight  hour,— 

Where  dark  and  swift  the  Seine  below 

Murmured  in  ever> restless  flow ; 

Have  heard  Cologne's  and  Strasbui^g's  bell, 

O'er  the  deep  Rhine,  the  moments  tell ; 

Have  heard  their  chapel-bell  invite 

The  Switzers  to  the  vesper>rite ; 

And  grand  Saint  Peter's  soaring  dome, 

Sound  hollow  o'er  imperial  Rome. 

Have  heard  the  Latin  Convent's  peal 

Summon  the  Christian  Greak  to  kneel, 

In  famous  Athen's  ruined  street 

E'en  at  her  pagan-temples'  feet ; 

Have  heard  it  in  Egyptian  land, 

And  over  Syria's  yellow  strand. 

Bid  dusty  Pilgrim,  tired  and  faint, 

His  vows  to  offer  to  the  Saint,— 

E'en  where  the  Mosque's  grey  Priest  did  call 

The  loud  Muessin  from  the  wall. 

Sweet  sounds  the  camels'  bell  at  night 
To  Arab  by  the  camp-fire's  light; 
To  traveller  lost  o'er  fount  and  fell, 
Sweet  comes  the  tinkling  sheep-fold's  bell: 
Sweet  is  the  ship-bell's  accent  doep, 
That  sends  the  sea-boy  to  his  sleep : 
Sweet  'neath  the  midnight  winter  moon. 
The  jingling  bell's  melodious  tune ! 
Sweet  to  the  homeward  voy'gers  ear. 
His  well-known  church-bell,  pealing  de^' ^ 


But  sadly  iu  lament  doth  fidl. 
On  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  wall. 
Reminding  that  its  sands  will  pass 
Soon  thro'  his  brief  life's  empty  glass, 
When  this  fair  earth,  so  green  and  brighty 
Must  vanish  from  his  aching  sight ; 
Sad  sounds  it  on  the  crowded  deck. 
Of  the  fastpsinking,  stonn-tossed  wreck ; 
Sad  sound !  to  those  whose  mournful  tread 
Bears  to  the  dust,  the  lovely  dead ! 
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Orif  inal. 

VENERATION    FOR   THE    DEAD. 

Anxiitt  respecting  the  afpenrance  and  disposal  of 
our  remains,  seems  to  be  an  inherent  quality  of  man. 
•*  Aim  at  the  heart,  and  spare  the  face  !"  exclaimed  the 
splendid  Murat,  as  he  fell.  "  Don't  throw  ne  over- 
board—Iciss  me,  Hardy!"  were  among  the  last  words 
of  the  dying  NeWon.  Indeed,  to  die  **  decently,'*  and 
have  a  little  marble  on  our  graves,  is  among  our  chief 
desires.  "  Man  is  a  noble  animal,"  as  says  a  certain 
writer,  "  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave." 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  us,  in  a  measure,  from  the 
brutes  that  perish.     In  this  respect,  every  man  is  a  kind 

of  Cheops! 

The  veriest  peasant,  who  has  been  familiar  only  with 
his  coltape-home  —  whose  most  ardent  desires  have 
hardly  v/andered  from  a  bed  of  straw,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  has  been  known  to  be  even  scrupulous  in  chooning 
his  final  bed  beneath  the  green  turf  of  his  native  valley  ; 
and  how  often  does  the  poet,  as  he  enters  the  vale  of 
years,  choose  for  his  final  resting- place,  some  loved  spot 
— some  spot  made  dear  to  him  by  a  thousand  recol- 
lections. His  choice,  perhaps,  is  by  the  bank  of  some 
sunny  stream,  or  the  sea  shore,  where  the  blue  waves 
may  greet  him  in  his  last  rppos«»,  and  where  he  may  for 
ever  listen  to  the  peans  of  a  mighty  God,  Imagination 
casts  her  charms  around  his  chosen  grave,  and  he  dreams 
not  of  the  beetle  or  the  worm.  The  great  Cwsar,  that 
he  might  die  '  decently,*  adjusted  his  robes  while  falling 
at  the  base  of  Pompey*s  statue.  It  seems  as  if  he  felt 
to  imitate  the  setting  sun,  as  he  enfolds  himself  in  the 
drapery  of  an  evening  sky. 

And  if  Ceesar  was  thus  actuated,  so  is  tha  untutored 
Indian.  Shategaronnah,  a  Wyandot  chief,  we  are  told, 
was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  The  messengers  finding 
the  aged  warrior,  commenced  digging  his  grave  by  the 
fide  of  his  wigwam.  Entreaty  waa  vain,  and  dreenng 
kinuel/in  his  best  war  clothes,  and  taking  a  meal  of 
venison,  he  prepared  to  die. 

The  rich  of  earth,  to  cheat  the  worms,  and  ensure 
respect,  spare  no  expense.  The  iron  coffin  must  be  had. 
There  must  be  a  profusion  of  crape,  and  gold  must 
swell  the  tide  of  splendid  woe.  Monuments  must  greet 
the  heavens,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets, 
because  a  *'  roan  has  gone  to  his  long  home." 

We  tiU  expect  some  one  to  praise  our  deeds,  and 
extol  our  virtues,  while  the  wide  mantle  of  charity  is  to 
oover  our  weakness  and  our  faults.  With  melancholy 
fondness,  we  expect  our  grave  to  be  decent,  our  coffin 
polished,  and  our  last  tunic  clean  and  white.  PerhapR 
we  please  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  some  cherished 
friend  fondly  embracing  our  cold  urns,  and  dropping  the 
mournful,  silent  tear.  Consoling  thought!  Oh!  could 
we  be  assured,  iu  our  last  moments,  that  our  friends 
would  remember  us — that  the  violet  on  our  graves  would 
not  make  iu  appeal  in  vain — that  the  tear  of  grief  would 
•ometimes  flow  for  our  departure,  how  would  this  assu- 
rance destroy  the  pang  of  death !  how  would  it  ease  our 
dying  pillows !  Imaginary  as  this  may  be,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  suggestion  of  our  naturet— a  suggestioa  which 


has  its  birth  in  the  feelings  both  of  the  aged  and  the 
young.  And  as  we  are  all,  both  old  and  young,  thus 
cheered  with  the  idea  of  tributes  of  respect,  so  there 
are  none  who  can  endure  the  thought  of  having  their 
remains  insulted  after  death.  "  Expose  me  not  to  the 
jeers  of  the  populace !"  was  the  last  request  of  a  dying 
emperor.  It  is  virtually  the  request  of  all.  Man  shrinks 
instinctively  from  the  thought  of  posthumous  insult. 

It  is  this  which  lends  half  the  agony  to  the  death-bed 
of  the  prisoner.  Visions  of  the  dissecting-knife  haunt 
his  soul.  Grovernments  are  well  aware  of  this  effect, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  influence  upon  the  living  person,  of 
the  idea  of  any  indignity  offered  to  his  remains.  Not 
many  years  since,  I  have  somewhere  read,  the  Pari- 
sinns  seemed  determined  upon  their  own  destruction. 
Half  Paris  appeared  about  to  commit  suicide,  and  the 
other  half  were  eager  to  find  a  preventative.  Finally,  a 
law  was  passed,  that  the  body  of  a  suicide  should  be 
dragged  naked  through  the  street.  The  law  needed  but 
to  be  executed  ere  the  desired  effect  was  produced.  The 
fine  feelings  of  the  Parisians  recoiled  at  the  idea,  while 
the  cold,  hasty  remarks  of  a  gazing  populace — "  what 
lips !  what  a  face  he  had  !"  chilled  their  very  blood  with 
horror. 

It  is  true  that  our  bodies,  when  dead,  are  alike 
unknowing  of  kindness  or  of  wrong ;  but  those  kind- 
nesses or  wrongs  which  we  experience  this  side  the 
tomb,  we  imagine  will  cheer  or  pain  us  beyond  it.  Why 
should  tenderness  cease  where  the  empire  of  the  grave 
begins  f  Passing  strange  if  it  must  be  so !  One  thing 
thero  is  of  which  I  have  often  thought.  Who  that  can 
tread  upon  the  grave,  even  of  a  stranger,  without  experi- 
encing those  debasing  sensations,  which  ever  follow  upon 
offering  insult  to  one  who  is  helpless  t  The  injury  recoils 
upon  ourselves.  It  drinks  half  its  own  poison.  We 
sympathize  with  the  injured  dead.  We  lay  ourselves 
within  our  narrow  home,  and  fancying  the  intruder's 
unfeeling  tread,  we  realize  full  deeply  the  sacredness  of 
the  motto^-"  Peace  be  with  his  luhes  !*' 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  I  have  often  thought  it 
a  most  repulsive  feature  in  the  profession  of  an  antiquary 
— his  willingness  to  rob  even  the  sepulchre,  if  the  orna- 
ments and  lachrymary  vases  therein  concealed,  will  tend 
to  blazon  his  name,  or  gratify  his  unhallowed  and  insa- 
tiable curiosity.  Not  only  the  temples  of  the  gods  must 
sufler  pillage  to  enrich  a  cabinet,  but  search  must  be 
made  among  the  very  ashes  of  the  dead.  Far  different 
must  be  the  feeling  which  would  prompt  to  such  an 
action,  from  that  which  would  lead  us,  as  we  behold  the 
sculptured  marble,  or  the  more  modest  grave,  to  pause 
and  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  of  respect ;  and,  indeed, 
how  few  are  they  who  can  pass  on.  Why  is  this  ?  Why 
do  our  feeling!  demand  of  us  to  pay  to  the  dead  the 
tribute  of  respect,  or  tlie  charity  of  our  silence  7  Why  7 
unless  it  be  that  we  will  soon,  in  our  turn,  make  the  tame 
demand  of  our  surviving  fellows?  It  is  then  but  the 
golden  rule,  that  we  should  venerate  the  dead.  And,  oh! 
why  not?  Heaven  grant  that  my  grave,  and  the  graves 
of  those  I  love,  may  be  cast  in  tome  sunny  spot— 

'*  Where,  like  an  infant's  araile,  over  the  dead, 

A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread.** 

S.  C.  L. 
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Orif  inal. 
SUMMER    IN    THE    HEART 

BT    EFES   8AR0INT. 

Tai  cold  blast  at  the  casement  beati. 
The  window-panes  are  white ; 

The  snow  whirls  through  the  empty  streets- 
It  is  a  dreary  night! 

Sit  down,  old  friend !  the  wine-cops  wait— 
Fill  I  to  o*erflowing,  611 ! 

Though  Winter  howlnth  at  the  gate. 
In  our  hearts  *tis  Summer  still ! 

For  we,  full  many  Summer  joys, 
And  greenwood  sports  have  shared, 

When,  free  and  ever. roving  boys. 
The  rocks,  the  streams  we  dared,  1 

And,  as  I  look  upon  tliy  face- 
Back-— back,  o^or  years  of  ill, 

My  heart  flies  to  that  happy  place. 
Where  it  is  Summer  still! 

Tes,  thousrh  like  sere  leaves  on  the  ground, 

Our  early  hope^  are  sirown, 
And  cherished  Howers  lie  dead  around, 

And  singing-birds  are  flown— 
The  verdure  is  not  faded  quite— 

Not  mute  all  tones  that  thrill— 
And  seeing,  hearing  thee  to-ni|?ht, 

In  mv  heart  'tis  Summer  still! 

• 

Fill  up !  the  olden  times  come  back, 
With  light  and  life  once  more ! 

We  scan  the  Future's  sunny  track, 
From  Youtb*s  enchanted  shore. 

The  ]o«t  return.     Through  fields  of  bloom. 
We  wander  at  our  will ; 

Gone  is  the  Winter's  angry  gloom- 
In  our  hearts  'tis  Summer  still ! 


Original. 
THE    BLESSED    DEAD. 

BT   WILLIAM   C.   RICHARDS. 

**  And  I  beard  s  voice  from  Heaven,  ssying  uoto  me,  *  WriU 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  dia  in  the  Lord.'  "—SL  J^km, 

Who  are  the  blessed  dead  ?     The  host  who  fall 

Upon  tlie  crimsoned  battle«field  t 
The  victors  end  the  vanquished— o'er  them  all, 
Death  flings  with  fearful  heste  his  gloomy  pall. 

To  him  their  common  foe  they  yield  ; 

And  useless  then  are  sword  and  shield. 
They  bleed  and  die  for  conquest  and  for  fame, 
And  leave  behind  them  but  an  empty  name. 

Their  hands  with  human  blood  are  red— 

Not  they,  not  they,  the  blessed  dead  I 
Who  are  the  blessed  dead  f     The  men  who  tway 

The  mighty  sceptres  of  the  earth  1 
The  tilled  ones,  whom  multitudes  obey, 
Before  whose  thrones,  nations  their  homage  pty— 

Wear  earthly  honors  from  their  birth, 

Nor  envy  dare  dispute  their  worth. 


But  thrones  and  crowns  are  peri  hnble  things, 
And  Death  respects  not  Emperors  and  Kings ; 
With  life  their  glory  all  hath  fled, 
Not  they,  not  they,  the  blessed  dead ! 

Who  are  the  blessed  dead?     The  men  of  lore. 
Whose  .well-earned  fame  outlives  their  age  1 
The  boundless  fields  of  science  they  explore, 
And  toil  to  gather  intellectual  store; 
In  Wisdom's  book  they  read  each  page. 
And  thus  their  noblest  powers  engage : 
But  human  wisdom  sheds  no  blessed  ray, 
To  light  their  spirits  to  the  Realms  of  Day; 
It  cannot  cheer  their  dying  bed — 
Not  they,  not  they,  the  blessed  dead. 

Who  are  the  blessed  dead  ?     Have  all  our  rmoe 

No  promise  of  the  life  to  be  ? 
Behold  that  smile  upon  yon  sufferer's  face. 
And  mark  the  triumph  of  redeeming  grace ! 

His  soul  from  sin's  dread  curse  is  free. 

His  grave  has  lost  the  victory ; 
He  sleeps  in  Jesus,  'till  his  mouldering  dust, 
Shall  rise  to  holier  life  among  the  just: 

Who  die  like  him — the  Spirit  said— 

They,  only,  are  the  blessed  dead ! 


li 


Ori  f  ioal. 
STANZAS. 

BT   r.   I.   JEWKTT. 

Start  not  back  ye  timid  mortal 
From  the  grave's  unfolding  gloom* 

For  ye  pass  this  world's  portal. 
Only  when  ye  pass  the  tomb. 

Blinded  hope  but  clings  to  sotTOW, 
For  the  sun  of  life  is  grief; — 

Beckons  p1ea<ture  to  the  morrow; 
But  to-day  knows  not  relief. 

Dim,  and  dread  beneath  the  shadow, 
Hanging  o'er  the  door  of  death, 

Seems  the  spirit's  life  hereafter, 
Ere  it  flies  iu  mortal  breath. 

Still,  beyond  the  magic  ceiling, 
Lighu  the  spark  of  fadeless  day ) 

Death  is  but  the  bright  revealing 
Of  its  spirit-lifting  ray. 

Fast  returning — fast  retiring — 
Pass  the  hour^  that  bind  us  here ; 

Pause,  oh,  man,  for  each,  expiring. 
Counts  a  step  that  mounu  the  bier ! 

Life  of  toil — an  ardent  vision. 

Transient  as  its  baselosj  prizes- 
Breathes  an  hour  in  mock  derision, 
Of  our  end  and  aim — and  dies. 

Thus  a  struggle,  vain  and  fleeting, 
Marks  the  transit  of  our  strife  ;— 

Earth  to  earth  in  kindred  meetings 
Triumphs — and  we  enter  life. 
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THE   ROSE  AND   THE  ZEPHYR. 

A  BALLAD. 

WORDS   BT  ROBERT  H  AM  I  L  T  ON  — M  U  S  I  C   BT  JAMES   O.   MAEDER. 
COMPOSED   EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  LADIES'  COMPANION. 

AnDAMTB  quasi  ALLBOmBTTO. 
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A  wild  Rom  in 
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s^ 


^^ 


fra|;nuice  wu  blutfaiog,  All  gemm'd  with  th«  diamonds  of    dew ;  A    Ze  -  phyr  on  piniont  came 


^^^^M 


^^m 


rusb-ing.    From  tlie  ohamben  of  Mom's  golden     hue :        He  kiis'd  the  sweet  flow  •  'ret  of   beau-tj, 
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^^^^^^^ 


Am  tfao  taan  firom  its  sweet  petaU  fell ;  Tben  sped  on  his  balmbreathinf  daty,     Sighing,  Rose  of  my 


Ran. 


^m 


'^m^^^^^^^ 


bo-som,  fan  -  well! 


Fare    •    -    well!     Then  sped  on  his.  balm  breathing  du-ty,    Sighingv 


Ad  lib. 


V 


Rote  of    my  bo-som,  fare  -  well ! 


*       * 


m 


Dscrea. 


m 


T^p^z 


e 


SKOOUD  TKR8C. 

When  Evening  in  glory  was  glowing,  "  Troe  emblem/'  I  cried,  **  of  hopes  slighted, 

I  saw  then  the  Rose— but  how  changed !  Sweet  type  of  Young  Lore's  broken  spell ; 

O'er  earth  were  its  crimson  leares  blowing.  Like  thee  are  Life's  blossoms  thus  blighted^ 

And  Zephyr  o'er  other  flowers  ranged :  Then  Rose  of  the  wildwood,— fiuewell  1 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Mercedes  or  Castilk ;~^  Jamtt  F.  Cooper:  Lea  if 
BUnekard.—Tbi»  it  the  wont  production  thu  bfta  yet 
appeared  from  tbe  pen  of  this  writer.  It  possesses  neither 
interest  of  plot  nor  orifinslitjr  of  character.     The  heroine, 


encomium  it  has  rec  ired  in  almost  "v  j  qoarter,  w«  ar« 
wa  ranted  in  reiterating  our  opinion,  that  it  is  a  publication 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  erery  family  who  respecU 
the  interesu  of  morality  and  religion. 

Georgia  lLLV8TnATED.~The  first  number  of  this  magnificent 


from  whom  the  romance  derives  its  title,  is  a  mere  common- '  P"^>»<i«l*<»n.  which  we  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  has  been 
place  young  lady,  such  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  novel  ofl'  P'*««^  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  express  ourselves  of  it  ia 
the  present  day ;  while  her  lover,  Louis  de  Bobadillar,  is  one  of, '  *"^  ®''**'  *•''"*■  ^"*  •**•  "**■*  enthusiastic  ;  containing,  as  it 
those  youthful  and  accomplished  cavaliers,  the  usual  romantic  ■'  ^.**'*f'  *"  '**•'  '■  "^e^utifu^ »»  »he  art  of  engraving.  No  work  of  a 
eompsnlons  of  such  pouting  and  amiable  beauties  as  Mercedes.  I  •'"•^■*'  character  which  has  over  come  from  the  European. 


Isabella  and  Ferdinand  are  most  feebly  delineated,  for  which, 
no  excuse  can  be  offered,  as  their  own  characters  and  the  age 


press,  can  ovtrival  it,  and  in  most  cases  the  majority  of  them 
cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree,  bear  with   it  in  comparison. 


^ -..«  >"~  »uw<ou,  na  biiair  WWII  cQitrBcterv  ana  me  age  [  -.^~~^.~  -.p..«,  ^.w.    t.^..   h  ,„  ^uujpaii»uu. 

In  which  they  lived,  afforded  ample  material  for  the  pen  of  a '.  ^''*  «"?«'"'^'nf"  on  ""K  from  the  beautiful  designs  of  T. 
good  novelist.  Then  comes  the  Indian  Princess,  Ozema,  j' ^***^''®"  Richard*,  are  the  most  delicious  gems  of  the  art  we 
dragged  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  to  create  a  kind  of  '  1**^"  ever  witnessed.  The  typography,  from  stercotype-platet, 
raelo  dramatic  excitement,  without  cause  or  sense,  merely  to  ''  '*  ©f  the  very  firstorder,  while  the  historical  and  topographical 
enable  the  writer  to  make  out  the  requisite  number  of  pagen  in  j  '""»*»•»* '©n*.  ^o™  the  pens  of  the  editor,  William  C.  Richards, 
the  construction  of  the  two  volumes.  Christopher  Columbus,  ii  ""''  ***''•■'  dlstingulshad  American  titerati,  are  written  with 
he  haa  labored  hard,  but  most  ineffectively  to  make  appear  ;[  ?'®"t  elegance  and  perspecuity.  For  the  honor  of  our  native 
a  principal  personage  in  the  novel,  but  he  proves  to  be;,  co»«nt»T»  *«  trust  that  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the 
nothing  more  than  a  talkative  gentleman,  giving  his  directions  ''  Pnhliahers  will  meet  with  the  most  extensive  support, 
to  bis  sailors,  counting  his  beads,  examining  his  charts,  and  !|  Life  and  V  ritincs  of  Samuel  Johhson,  L.  L.  D.:-*,f 
say.ng  his  prayers,  like  a  good  catholic  This  is  cerUlnly  ]■  the  Rev,  W,  R.  Page:  Harper  fy  Brotkere,  A'. it- Fort- When 
most  unpardonable,  for  a  more  splendid  subject,  for  either  ;  we  consider  the  g, eat  labor  and  nice  diwrrimination  which  must 
cZ  l'^  «•'»'«•»«"*"•  '•  »o»  '«  be  found  in  tbe  annals  of  any  j.  have  been  employed  In  selecting  the  material  for  these  volumes, 

thri'the  woTr  f  ,7"  Z"T'  'I"  '"'  "'  :"?*  I  ''""^  '»*•  »"'^ir-ious  writings  of  the  great  English  master,  al 
through  the  work  carefully,  ,n  the  hope  that  w.  might  find  ;'  of  which  are  so  pure  in  diction  and  soundness  of  judgment  a. 
.ome  redeemmg  qual.ty  that  would  compensate  us  for  our  |  almost  to  defy  preference  In  selection,  we  must  pronounce  the 
trouble,  but  we  were  most  woefully  disappointed.  There  is  editor  has  performed  his  task  with  great  ability.  The  essence 
not  one  chapter  exhibiting  more  than  ordinary  talent  In  brief,  |;  of  Johnson^,  genius  is  to  be  found  ill  this  particular  class  of 
the  work  IS  only  a  compound  of  historical  incidents  already  |  composition,  while  every  e.nay  has  for  its  definite  object  tha 
known  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  leaat  acquainted  with  the  life  i  advancement  of  morality  and  religion.  A  concise  and  well 
of  the  celebrated  navigator,  and  feebly  drawn  characters,  the  ji  written  Life  of  "the  great  mornliai,"  by  his  friend  and  con 


temporary,  Gifford,  accompanies  the  work,  which  constitutes 
volumes  109  and  110  of  the  "  Family  Library." 

Picj:pRiAL  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.— This  we  consider 


latter  talking  an   infiaile  deal  of  nothing,  to  the  fatigue  of 
themselves  aud  their  uufortunate  readers.— O.  if  (7.  CarviU. 

Poor  Jack ;—6y  Captam   Marryat:  Carey  if  Hart— Tbh  ,      -  --^ -..- ...-^c— .....„«  ,.„uwu«r 

is  one  of  the  most  natural  works  that  has  ever  come  from  the  '  <^  very  excellent  publication,  displaying  a  great  spirit  of 
pen  of  this  author.  It  is  written  with  great  fluency  andl^^^'^h;  thoresultof  which  is  a  minute  detoil  of  the  buildings, 
simplicity  of  language,  and  free  from  all  absurdity,  a  besetting  I  manners,  costumes,  and  religioni,  principally  deseanted  upon 
■in  of  the  greater  part  of  his  former  productions.  There  is  not 'i '"  "'ho  Holy  Book."  The  engravings  are  taken  from  the 
one  character  introduced  but  what  is  graphically  drawn  and 


imparting  a  share  of  interest  to  the  story.  The  admirers  of; 
Marryat,  as  well  as  the  main  bo«ly  of  readers,  will  find  it  one  of' 
the  best  publications  of  the  season.— O.  if  C.  CarviU. 

The   Abrbv  and  other  Tales,  by  Mr*.  Gors.— There  is 
nothing  either  to  praise  or  censure  in  any  of  the  tales  comprised  j 
in  these  volumes.    They  are  smoothly  written,  with  here  and  ' 
there    a  stirring  incident,  but   in    no    way  above  the  usual  i 
character  of  this  style  of  composition,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  periodical  of  the  present  day.    The  name  of  the 
authoress,  we  should  imagine,  is  the  only  inducement  to  their 
republication  in  Amsrica,  as  their  claims  to  superior  merit,  will 
never  be  allowed. 

Charles  0*Mallbt:  Carey  if  Hart.— Thin  facetious  and 
mirth    inHpiring    gentleman   has  presented   us  with  numbers 


works  of  the  first  masters,  whose  pencils  have  been  employed 
in  pourtraying  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  Christian 
volume,  with  many  other  new  and  original  designs,  comprising 
in  all,  two  hundred  plates,  beautifully  executed  and  illustrated 
in  a  copious  and  elaborate  manner. 

Poems,— ^  J.  N.  MrJilton:  Oti»^  Broadere  if  Co.— Good 
poetry  is  the  most  rare  species  of  writing  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world  of  literature,  although  every  being  who  possesses  the  art 
of  forming  a  couplet  considers  himself  a  son  of  song,  hence  the 
cause  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  poetasters :  those  rhyming 
ephemerae  who  spread  their  wings  in  the  sun  of  vanity,  and 
sport  and  wanton  for  their  little  day.  We  do  not,  however, 
cinas  Mr.  HcJilton  with  this  race  of  small  literati.  We  consider 
his  writings  far  very  far  above  them,  but  candor  compels  us  to 
say  that  the  compositions  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  do 
not  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  first  poet.    Smoothness  of 


thirteen  aud  fourteen  of  his  adventures.    They  abate  nothing  |l  <'>ction  and  occasional  flashes  of  pretty  imagery  are  the  pre 


In  interest  to  the  former  ones.  Those  who  have  not  supplied 
themselves  with  this  "right  merry"  work,  should  do  so 
immediately,  as  a  more  amusing  one  has  not  been  issued  for 
many  years. 

Heroines  op  Sacred  History:  by  Mre.  E.  R.  5ter2e.— In 
tbo  December  number  of  the  'Companion*  we  took  occasion  to 
mention  thiM  work,  then  in  the  process  of  publication.  We 
have  since  examined  a  copy,  and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  its 
contents,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  our  opinion  of  its  merits  has 
been  fully  osUblished.  American  literature,  which  is  already 
rich  in  the  names  of  female  authors,  has  now  to  boost  of  an 
addition,  in  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Steele,  whose  present  work 


vailing .  characteristics  of  his  muse,  qualities  which  giva 
promise  of  better  doings,  and  which  we  hope  his  persevcranca 
will  ultimately  accomplish. — Wiley  if  Putnam, 

8owiN0  AND  Reaping:  by  Mary  Howitt.— An  excellent 
I  moral  is  to  be  derived  from  this  work,  one  that  every  parent 
should  profit  by.  The  story  is  simply  and  naturally  told  in 
the  accustomed  style  of  this  excellent  authoress;  while  tho 
typographical,  engraving,  and  binding  departments,  are  of 
the  very  first  order,  rendering  it  nn  acceptable  present  to 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes.— J;)>p/etoii  if  Co, 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock.— Number  fifteen  of  this  publi- 
cation  is  before   us,   rich   and   racy  as  the  previous  ones. 


—  --. «-- •- -j    —- — —       .w       ww.w.v        .a>,       «.WH       wwM       .m«.^        w       ftuv       |#l^TiWU«    vow. 

promises  fair  to  place  her  among  our  most  gifted  writers.  1 1  Independent  of  iU  literary  excellence,  the  woodcuts  are  worth 
From  the   extensive   sale   it   has   obuined,  and   the  warm  ,'  ten  times  tho  value  of  tha  work,— ffilsy  if  Putnuau 
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FAtc— The  reifninr  ttan  durinfr  the  early  pert  of  the  pe«t 
■oath,  here  bitee  the  Woods,  and  that  tprif  htly  little  actroH, 
Mtf.  Fii2wi1hani,  neither  of who«e  enfafements  hare  proved 
beneficial  to  theniselve*  or  the  manairement.  So  far  aa  rcrpecii 
the  ilt-euccess  of  the  Wood*,  we  are  not  astonished  for,  during 
their  different  enfag-ements,  not  one  original  piece  has  been 
prodaced— a  succession  of  worn-out  operas  and  fhrces  bein|r 
wi\  that  they  have  presented,  and  depending  upon  such  for 
popalanty  and  support.  The  policy  of  this  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  certainly  it  bslokens  a  torry  want  of  enterprise  in 
some  quarter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  manaf  ement,  at  least,  to 
dttervt  success,  and  in  theatrical  affairs,  spirit  and  novelty 
are  the  essential  requisites  to  achieve  it.  Mrs.  Fitzwilliatu's 
want  of  encouraf  ement,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  at,  for 
her  performances,  althoufth  of  the  most  excellent  quality,  are, 
nevertheless,  of  so  lifht  and  airy  a  description,  as  not  to  entitle 
them  to  the  rank  of  first  dramatic  productions.  Yet,  as  an 
actress  of  vftrsatiiity,  she  is  one  of  the  best  extant ;  nay,  we  may 
say  with  safety,  the  best;  and  if  half  the  countenance  were 
extended  to  her,  which  often  injudiciously  is  bestowed  upon 
others  with  a  high-sounding  name,  but  not  with  one  tithe  of  her 
talent,  it  would  augur  well  for  our  theatrical  taste,  and  go  far 
to  revire  the  drooping  interests  of  the  drama.  During  her 
engagement,  sevi^ral  amusing  pieces  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, all  of  which  have  been  most  favorably  received,  but 
especial  mention  deserves  to  be  made  of  the  petite  comedy  of 
the  '*  BoMxtked  Star^^  from  the  pen  of  the  prolific  Buckstone, 
the  leading  incidents  of  which  are  taken  from  the  French,  and 
adapted  to  the  English  riage,  with  consummate  skill.  The 
characinrs  of  Fanny  Nonpareil  and  Charley,  being  sustained 
by  the  **  merry  little  Fttz  '*  and  Chapman,  with  good  effect 
It  is  a  lively  entertainment,  and  we  are  happy  to  record  its 
success  was  decided. 

Nationai.. — Don  QiovanMU  It  is  now  above  half  a  century 
since  this  cktf  <('  teuvre  of  Mozart's  was  first  performed, — 
since  then,  it  has  been  represented  in  almost  every  city  in 
Europe,  and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
eompotitioQ  that  was  ever  produced.  It  was  with  feelings, 
therefore,  of  delight,  that  we  beheld  its  announcement  at  the 
National,  knowing,  from  the  extensive  resources  of  the  estab- 
lishment, great  effect  could  be  given  to  its  production.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  every  department.  The  scenery 
from  the  pencils  of  Lehr  and  Isberwood,  is  in  the  first  style  of 
the  art.  The  appointments  are  gorgeous  and  characteristic, 
the  dresses  tasteful,  and  nearljf  correct,  and  the  orchestra 
enlarged,  and  under  the  direction  of  that  accomplished  musi- 
cian, Pensou.  The  character  of  Don  Giovanni  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Guibeli,  who  made  him  every  thing  in  acting  but  the 
gay  and  gallant  gentleman,  he  is  wtended  to  be.  In  this 
gentleman's  hands,  he  was  only  an  inoffensive  and  respec- 
table individual,  who  did  mechanically  what  was  allotted  to 
him,  talked  of  love,  seduction  and  murder,  in  the  most  pla- 
tooic  manner.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  Giovanni  is  a  dashing, 
daring,  reckless,  loving  nobleman — a  compound  of  the  profli- 
gate and  libertine ;  but  such  a  character  Mr.  Guibeli  did  not 
make  him,  and  consequently  it  was  not  Giovanni,  but  Mr. 
Guibeli.  Of  the  vocal  portion  of  the  part,  we  are  pleased  to 
speak  io  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  His  voice,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  music,  he  managed 
with  great  skill,  although  in  the  earlier  scenes,  on  the  night  of 
its  first  representation,  a  natural  and  excusable  agitation  mate- 
rially impaired  its  effect  Mr.  Segnin,  as  Leporellot  lacked 
animation,  or  where  he  essayed  to  show  it,  it  was  entirely  out 
of  keepingt  mistaking  pertness  for  vivacity,  and  ofVen  forget- 
ting that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  Spanish  Don.  Respect 
to  his  master  or  has  superiors,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eharacter,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  or,  if  the  situation  of 
the  scene  oecasionally  allowa  of  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity, 
it  ehould  never  merge  into  buffoonery,  which  we  were  sorry  to 
perceive  iji  one  or  two  instances  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Seguin's 
Z«eporello.    What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  lUMurd,  than 


his  presenting  to  Donna  Anna  a  roll  of  paper  several  fVet  In 
length,  containing  the  names  of  his  roaster's  mistresses?  It 
betrayed  the  very  acme  of  nonsense,  fit  only  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  clown  of  some  pantomime.  This  gentleman's  jrood 
sense,  we  are  certain,  will  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  coun- 
sel  him,  in  Aiture,  to  its  amendment  His  singing  was  faultless. 
Mr.  Manvers,  who  sustained  the  part  of  Octavio  had  some  of 
the  most  difficult  music  of  the  opera  to  execute,  which  he  did 
in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner.  Of  the  ladies,  we  must 
particularly  individualize  Miss  Poole,  in  Zerlina,  as  deserving 

;  of  unqualified  praise,  both  for  her  delightAil  singing  and  natural 

^  acting.    Her  performance  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combi- 

I  nations  of  innocence,  simplicity  and  love,  that  we  ever  bebeld. 

'Mrs.  Seguin,  who  had  a  mott  arduous  character  to  aupport, 

I  acquitted  herself  as  she  always  does,  correctly.  Miss  Wallack 
ponrtrayed  the  gentle,  revengeful,  yet  loving  Elvira,  but  a 
timidiiy  which  constantly  clings  to,  and  paralyzes  her  efforts, 
diminished,  to  a  considerable  extent,  her  personation.  She 
should  remember  that  self-possession  is  one  of  the  first  quali- 
ties a  performer  should  acquire,  and  without  which,  all  con* 

,  ception  and  delineation  is  more  or  less  weakened. 

I  We  have  already  extended  our  notice  to  a  grestnr  length 
than  we  anticipated,  consequently  we  are  compelled  to  omit 

,  our  remarks  on  the  other  characters,  but  candor  and  justice 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  all  of  them  manifested  a  feeling  of 
assiduity  and  attention,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 

,  cess  of  the  opera.  Upon  Mr.  Wilson,  to  whose  enterprize, 
taste  and  liberality,  we  are  indebted  for  this  magnificent  musieal 
entertainment,  too  much    praise,  respect  and  remuneration 

,  cannot  be  bestowed. 

j  BowERT.— A  career  of  success  has  attended  this  theatre  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  performances,  unequalled 
in  its  most  prasperous  days.    Beauty  and  fashion  nightly  grace 

I  its  wells,  and  testify  their  delight  by  the  most  enihusiastie 
demonstrations  of  applause,  and  certainly,  if  genius  and  libe- 
rality deserve  encouragement,  no  manager  is  more  entitled  to 
It  than  Mr.  Hamblin.  He  ia  a  very  Napoleon  in  theatricals,  for 
opposition  or  bad  times  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  his 
exertion,  and  if  a  cloud,  for  a  short  time,  obscure  his  sun,  it 
is  only  to  make  it  shine  out  with  redoubled  lustre.  Possessed 
of  vast  resources,  and  an  indomitable  spirit,  all  obstacles 
give  way  before  him,  and,  at  this  period,  when  every  theatrical 
establishment  is  languishing,  the  Bowery  Is  in  the  full  vigor  of 
success— sunning  itself  in  the  meridian  of  public  patronage, 
and  reaping  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people."  We 
know — and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  (As  <frama  is  now 
almost  discarded  from  the  boards  of  our  theatres,  for  the  exhi- 
bitions of  spectacle  and  sound,  while  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
no  one  regrets  it  more  than  Mr.  Hamblin,  and  that  only  neces- 
sity, that  severe  master,  haa  compelled  him  to  strike  into  thia 
new  path,  which,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  has  established  hia 
theatre  as  the  most  popular  in  New- York.  The  beautiful 
equestrian  dramas  of  Jtim^^a  and  The  Secret  Mine,  which 
have  been  revived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  unrivalled  by  any 
theatre  in  England  or  America,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  manager.  They  are  both  very  inte- 
reaiing  spectacles,  and  admirably  performed.  The  acting  of 
Mr.  Barry,  in  the  latter,  is  particularly  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, while  his  judicious  taste  as  stage-manager  ia  a  guarantee 
that  nothing  of  a  loose  or  offensive  character  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  performances  of  this  establishment ;  nothing  bat 
what  the  most  fastidious  may  behold  with  pleasure,  and  pro- 
nounce to  be  morally  correct. 

Olymfic— Mr.  Mitchell  has,  in  the  course  of  the  past  month, 
produced  three  or  four  amusing  little  sketches  full  of  wit  and 
satire.  One  of  them  we  may  particularly  mention  as  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  truths  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  alar 
systeai,  exposing  their  extortionate  demende— their  eaprictons 
behavior,  and  the  destructive  consequencea  to  managers  in  sue- 
cnmblng  too  much  to  their  arroganee.  It  is  entitled  Stars  at 
the  Astor,  and  haa  made  a  decided  hit  The  worthy  manager 
stUI  eoatinues  to  reap  proit  and  fame  ia  hia  undertakiag* 
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LITERARY    REVIEW.  i!  ancominm    it  hM  ree  ired  in  almott  '^v  j  qqmrtsr,  we  m% 

I  wa  ranted  ia  reiterating  our  opinioa,  tbat  it  ia  a  pttblieatioa 
Mercedes  or  Castile  ;~»y   Jamew  F.    Cooper:    Lea   ^     which  should  be  In  the  possession  of  evary  famUy  who  respeeu 
BUiwAari.— This    is    the   worst   production    that   has   yet'  the  ioUresU  of  morality  and  rel  if  ion. 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  this  writer.    It  possesses  neither  <l 

interest  of  plot  nor  originality  of  character.     The  heroine,]!     ^EORcr  a  Illustrated,— The  first  number  of  this  magnificent 
from  whom  the  romance  derives  iu  title,  is  a  mere  common-     P"Wicalion,  which  we  referred  to  ia  our  last  issue,  has  been 
place  young  lady,  such  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  novel  of    P**««<*  before  us.    It  is  impossible  to  express  ourselves  of  it  ia 
the  present  day ;  while  her  lover.  Louis  de  Bobadillar,  is  one  of    "^  *^****''  ^'■"**  **"'  ****  "***'  enthusiastic  ;    containing,  as  it 
those  youthful  and  accomplished  cavaliers,  the  usual  romantic  i   ^****'  *"  '*'*^  '*  •>«*"*»f»* «  '*"•  '^  of  «n?raving.    No  work  of  • 
compsnlonsofsHch  pouting  and  amiable  beauties  as  Mercedes.!' ■'""*'  character  which  has  ever  coma  from  the  European. 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand  are  most  feebly  delineated,  for  which  ,   P™"'  *^*"  »*«">«'  it.  "d  "  ™o»t  eases  the  majority  of  them 
no  excuse  can  be  offered,  as  their  own  characters  and  the  .^e'  """**'»  '"  '**'  slightest  degree,  bear  with  it  in  comparison. 
In  which  they  lived,  afforded  ample  material  for  the  pen  of  a  ',  T?!.  "^"'^'"S-  on   steel,  from  the  beautiful  designs  of  T. 
good   novelist.      Then  comes  the   Indian   Princess.  Ozema,!'  ^'*'*'*°"  ^'^^ards,  are  the  most  delicious  gems  of  the  art  we 
dragged  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  to  create  a  kind  of , !  *"*'"  *^'"'  witnessed.    The  typography,  from  stereoty pe-plates, 
melo  dramatic  excitement,  without  cause  or  sense,  merely  to  '   "  **^**'^  ^•'^  first  order,  while  the  historical  and  topographical 
enable  the  writer  to  make  out  the  requisite  number  of  pagc»  in  '   '"""'"^io".  ^O"  <he  pens  of  the  editor.  Will.am  C.  Richards, 
the  conrtructioo  of  the  two  volumes.    Christopher  Columbus.     "**  •*'*'''  <>»«'nrtti«hed  American  UUroti,  ar«  written   with 
be  ha*  labored  bard,  but  most  ineffectively  to   make  appear  ;'  ^''®"*  clefance  and  perspccuiiy.    For  the  honor  of  our  native 
a  principal   perKonage  in    the    novel,  but  he  proves   to   be     <^o"n«»"y'  *«  '"^u"  «hat  the  enterprize  and  ingenuity  of  the 
nothing  mora  than  a  talkative  gentleman,  giving  hii  directions  '  P"*»'«l>*"  ''"l  meet  with  the  most  extensive  support 
to  his  sailors,  counting  his  beadi,  examining  his  charts,  and  .\     Life   and   V  ritings  or  Samuel   Johnson,  L.  L.  D. ;— &y 
saying  his  prayert,  like  a  good  catholic    This  ia  certainly  ;  tJl«  Rev.  W.  R.  Page:  Harper  if  Srotkere,  iV«io- For*.— When 
most  uupardonabie.  for  a  more  splendid  subject,  for  either  ,.  we  consider  the  gi eat  labor  and  nice  discrimination  which  must 
novelist  or  histonan.  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annaii  of  any  1'  have  been  employed  in  seleciiug  the  material  for  these  volumes, 
country.     We  imposed  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  wading  |  from  the  multifarious  writings  of  the  great  English  master,  all 
through  the  work  carefully,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  find     ©f  which  are  so  pure  in  diction  and  soundness  of  judgment,  aa 
some  redeeming  quality  that  would  compensate  us  for  our  '  almost  to  defy  preference  in  selection,  we  roust  pronounce  the 
trouble,  but  we  were  most  woefully  disappointed.    There  is     editor  has  performed  his  task  with  great  ability.     The  essence 
not  one  chapter  exhibiting  more  than  onlinary  talent    In  brief,  ;l  ©f  Johnson's  genius  is  to  be  found  ill  this  pHrticular  class  of 
the  work  is  only  a  compound  of  historical  incidents  already  |  composition,  while  every  c*sny  has  for  its  definite  object  tho 
known  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  lea«t  acquainted  with  the  life     advancement  of  morality  and  religion.     A  concise  and  well 
of  the  celebrated  navigator,  and  feebly  drawn  characters,  the  ,]  written  Life  of  "the  great  moralist,"  by  his  friend  and  con 


latter  talking  an   infinite  deal  of  nothing,  to  the  fatigue  of 
themselvea  and  their  uufortuoate  readers. —  G.  ^  O.  CarvilL 

Poor  Jack  ; — by  Captaim,   Marnfot :  Caref  if  fTort^ This 


;  temporary,  Gifford,  accompanies  the  work,  which  constitutes 
volumes  109  and  110  of  the  "  Family  Library." 

Pic^pRiAL  Illustrations  of  the  Bible. — This  we  consider 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  works  that  has  ever  come  from  the  '  »  "^^Y  excellent  publication,  displaying  a  preat  spirit  of 
pen  of  this  author.  It  is  written  with  great  fluency  and  1 :  •■•«'»'"ch ;  theresultof  which  is  a  minute  detail  of  the  buildings, 
simplicity  of  language,  nnd  free  from  all  absurdity,  a  besetting  !,  manners,  costumes,  and  religions,  principally  descanted  upon 
ainofthe  greater  part  ofhis  former  productions.  There  is  not  »"  "''^o  "o'^  Book."  The  engravings  are  taken  from  the 
one  character  introduced  but  what  is  graphically  drawn  and  '  ^o'"^*  o''  ''»«  ^"1  masters,  whose  pencils  have  been  employed 
imparting  a  share  of  interest  to  the  story.  The  admirers  of  i^  •«  pourtraying  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  Christian 
Marryat  ••  well  as  the  main  body  of  readers,  will  find  it  one  of  ij  volume,  with  many  other  new  and  original  designs,  comprising 
the  best  publications  of  the  season.— G.  ^  C.  CarviU,  ,  •«  "^'t  '"'o  hundred  plates,  beautifully  executed  and  illustrated 

I  in  a  copious  and  elaborate  manner. 

The   Abibt  and  other  Tales,  by  Jl/rs.  Gore.-There  isjj      PoEMS.-fty  J.  K  MrJilton:   Otis,  Broader*  if  Co.-Good 

nothing  either  to  praise  or  censure  in  any  of  the  tales  comprised  j  I  p^^^y  |,  t^,  „„,t  „^^  ^p^^iet  of  writing  to  be  met  with  in  the 

in  these  volumes.    They  are  smoothly  written,  with  here  and  r  ^^rid  of  literature,  although  every  being  who  possesses  the  art 

there    a  stirring  incident,  but   in    no    way  above  the  U"ual  I    ^ f^r„,„^  ,  ^^^upl^jg^^^i^^^  ljj„,g,r^,o„^f  ,„njf  h^^^ll,^ 

character  of  this  style  of  composition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  |  ,,^„^  j,f  ,he  numerous  tribe  of  poetasters:  those  rhyming 
almost  evwy  periodical  of  the  present  day.  The  name  of  the  ,  ephemerae  who  spread  their  wings  in  the  sun  of  vanity,  and 
authoress,  we  should  imagine,  is  the  only  inducement  to  their  ;;  ,p^^j  ^^j  ^^„,„„  f^^  ^^^^^  jj^j,^  ^„y  ^^  j^  „o,^  however, 
republication  in  America,  as  their  claims  to  superior  merit,  will ,  p,^„  ^^^  McJilton  with  this  race  of  small  literati.  We  consider 
never  be  allowed.  I^j^  writings  far  vary  far  above  them,  but  candor  compels  us  t» 

Charles  0'.Mallbt:  Carey  if  flarl.-Thls  facetious  and  I  say  that  the  compositions  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  do 
mirth  inapiring  gentleman  has  presented  us  with  numbers  I  "««  «nt'l'«  »»*"»  *o  «»»•  <^haracter  of  a  fimt  poet  Smooth neas  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  of  his  adventures.  Tbey  abate  nothing  11  ^^'C'^on  "«*  occasional  flashes  of  pretty  imagery  are  the  pre- 
In  interest  to  the  former  ones.  Those  who  have  not  supplied  |  ^*i"n»  characteristics  of  his  muse,  qualities  which  give 
themselves  with  this  "right  merry"  work,  should  do  sol  promise  of  better  doings,  and  which  we  hope  his  perseverance 
immediately,  aa  a  more  amusing  one  has  not  been  usued  for  ^^  aUimately  accomplish.- flr«*y  tf  Pnfnoin. 
many  years.  |     Sowino   and   Reaping:   by   Mary  Howitt. — An  excellent 


^  „  .      .        .,    »    ^     .       .     ■  moral  is  to  be  derived  from  this  work,  one  that  every  parent 

Heroine,  or  Sacred  History:  *y  Jtfrs.  E.  R^  5leW«.-In  .:  ^^^^,j  ^^^  .,  ^„j  „^^^^^„y  ^^,^  ^^ 

the  December  number  of  the  •Companion'  we  took  occasionto  ;l  ^^^  ^^^^^^       ,,  ^f  ^^i.  excellent  authoress;   while  tho 

mention  this  work,  then  to  the  process  of  publication.    Weii  ,.•     ■  •  j   u-  j-        ^       _.        .  ^# 

.  .  ,     *  ,"1  •[  ,  ,    ^,        typographical,  engraving,  and   binding  departments,  are  of 

have  since  examined  a  copy,  and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  its  ,1   '"^  "    "^    _    ^      °  ,    .       ..  ...       _      ,  . 

Z    .   .  .  .        r.  .     .      'i  the  vary   first  order,  rendering  it  an  acceptable  present  to 

eoatents,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  our  opinion  of  its  merits  has  ii  j    .j     <«  u  .w      -^-      j. i-# a.  /-»- 

r       .  ..  ._.,  .-  i     A        ,        ..  L.  .-  .      .      J    '  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.— J;^(e(oii  tf  Co. 

been  fully  astablished.    American  literature,  which  Is  already;!' 

rich  in  the  names  of  female  authors,  has  now  to  boast  of  an  'I     Master  Humphret's  Clock.— Number  fifteen  of  this  publi- 

addition,  in  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Steele,  whose  present  work  !■  cation   is  before   ns.   rich   and   racy   as   the  previous  onea. 

promises  fair  to  place  her  among  our  moat  gifted  writers.  |  Independent  of  iU  literary  excellence,  the  woodcuts  are  worth 

From  the   axtoasiva   sale   it   has   obuined,  and   the  warm  :  un  times  the  value  of  the  wor)L»»~Wiley  4*  Putmam. 
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PAfts»-~The  reifninr  stars  durinf  (he  early  part  of  tfae  past 
Month,  have  bnen  the  Woods,  and  that  iprif  htly  little  actrets, 
Mrt.  Fitzwilliam,  neither  of  whoM  enfragements  have  proved 
beeefleial  to  theraMives  or  the  maaafreroent.    So  far  as  rcppects 
the  tll'-auceeas  of  the  Woods,  we  are  not  astonished  for,  during 
their  different  enpaff>inents,  not  one  original  piece  ha«  been 
prod  need — a  puceeesion  of  worn-out  operat  and  fhrces  being 
all  that  they  have  presented,  and  depending  upon  such  for 
popnlarity  and  eupporL    The  policy  of  this  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  certainly  it  bttofcens  a  sorry  want  of  enterprise  in 
some  quarter.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  management,  at  least,  to 
iuervM  succes*,  and  in  theatrical  affairs,  spirit  and  novelty 
are  the  essential  requisites  to  achieve  it.    Mrs.  Fiizwilliaiu's 
want  of  encouragement,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  at,  for 
her  performances,  although  of  the  most  excellent  quality,  are, 
nevertheless,  of  so  light  and  airy  a  description,  as  not  to  entitle 
them  to  the  rank  of  first  dramatic  productions.    Yet,  as  an 
•etreea  of  versatility,  she  is  one  of  the  hnst  extaut ;  nay,  we  may 
say  with  safety,  tAe  ftest ;  and  if  half  the  countenance  were 
extended  to  her,  which  often  injudiciously  is  bestowed  upon 
others  with  a  high-sounding  name,  but  not  with  one  tithe  of  her 
talent,  it  would  augur  well  for  our  theatrical  taste,  and  go  far 
to  rcvire  the  drooping  interests  of  the  drama.    During  her 
engagement,  several  amusing  pieces  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, all  of  which  have  been  most  favorably  received,  but 
especial  meution  deserves  to  be  made  of  the  petite  comedy  of 
the  **  Bumi»htd  Star,"  from  the  pen  of  the  prolific  Buckstone, 
the  leading  incidents  of  which  are  taken  from  the  French,  and 
adapted  to  the  English  rUige,  with  consummate  skill.     The 
characters  of  Fanny  Nonpareil  and  Charley,  being  sustained 
by  the  "merry  little  Fitz**and  Chapman,  with  good  effecL 
It  is  a  lively  entertainment,  and  we  are  happy  to  record  its 

•ueeess  was  decided. 

National. — Don  Qiovanni,  It  is  now  above  half  a  century 
•ince  this  chef  d*  tsuvrt  of  Mozart*s  was  first  performed,— 
since  then,  it  has  been  represented  in  almost  every  city  in 
Europe,  and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
eompotition  that  was  ever  produced.  It  was  with  feelings, 
therefore,  of  delight,  that  we  beheld  its  announcement  at  the 
National,  knowing,  from  the  extensive  resources  of  the  estab- 
li«hmeot,  great  effect  could  be  given  to  its  production.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  every  departmeuL  The  scenery 
from  the  pencils  of  Lehr  and  Isherwood,  is  in  the  first  style  of 
the  arL  The  appointments  are  gorgeous  and  characteristic, 
the  dresses  tasteful,  and  nearly  correct,  and  the  orchestra 
enlarged,  and  under  the  direction  of  that  accomplished  musi- 
cian, Fenaou.  The  character  of  Don  Giovanni  was  entrusted 
to  Hr.  Guibeli,  who  made  him  every  thing  in  acting  but  the 
gay  and  gallant  gentleman,  he  is  mtended  to  be.  In  this 
gentleman's  hands,  he  was  only  an  inoffensive  and  respec- 
table individual,  who  did  mechanically  what  was  allotted  to 
him,  talked  of  love,  seduction  and  murder,  in  the  most  pla- 
tonie  manner.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  Giovanni  is  a  dashing, 
daring,  reckless,  loving  nobleman — a  compound  of  the  profli- 
gate and  libertine ;  but  such  a  character  Mr.  Guibeli  did  uot 
Bake  him,  and  consequently  it  was  not  Giovanni,  but  Hr. 
Guibelk  Of  the  vocal  portion  of  the  part,  we  are  pleased  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  His  voice,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  music,  he  managed 
with  great  skill,  although  in  the  earlier  scenes,  on  the  night  of 
its  first  representation,  a  natural  and  excusable  agitation  mate- 
rially impaired  its  effect.  Mr.  Seguin,  as  Leporello,  lacked 
animation,  or  where  he  essayed  to  show  it,  it  was  entirely  out 
of  keeping,  mistaking  pertness  for  vivacity,  and  ofVeo  forget- 
ting that  ho  was  the  servant  of  a  Spanish  Don.  Respect 
to  kia  master  or  has  superiors,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eharacter,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  or,  if  the  situation  of 
the  seooo  occasionally  allows  of  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity, 
ft  ahottld  noTor  merge  into  buffooneiy,  which  we  were  sorry  to 
perceive  in  one  or  two  Instances  was  tfae  case  with  Mr.  Seguin's 
I«porello.    What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  lUMurd,  than 


bis  presenting  to  Donna  Anna  a  roll  of  paper  several  feet  in 
length,  containing  the  names  of  his  roaster's  mistresses?    It 
betrayed  the  very  acme  of  nonsense,  fit  only  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  clown  of  some  pantomime.    This  gentleman's  good 
sense,  we  are  certain,  will  convince  him  of  bis  error,  and  coun- 
sel biro,  in  future,  to  its  amendment.    His  singing  was  faultless. 
Mr.  Man  vers,  who  sustained  the  part  of  Octavio  had  some  of 
the  most  diAcult  music  of  the  opera  to  execute,  which  be  did 
in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner.    Of  the  ladies,  we  must 
particularly  individualize  Miss  Poole,  in  Zerlina,  as  deserving 
of  unqualified  praise,  both  for  her  delightful  singing  and  natural 
acting.    Her  performance  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combi- 
nations of  innocence,  simplicity  and  love,  that  we  ever  beheld. 
Mrs.  Seguin,  who  had  a  mo»t  arduous  chnrocter  to  support, 
!  acquitted  herself  as  she  always  does,  correctly.    Miss  Wallnck 
ponrtrayed  the  gentle,  revengeful,  yet  loving  Elvira,  but  a 
timidity  which  constantly  clings  to,  and  paralyzes  her  efforts, 
diminished,  to  a  considerable  extent,  her  personation.    She 
should  remember  that  self-possession  is  one  of  the  first  quali- 
ties a  performer  should  acquire,  and  without  which,  all  con- 
,  ception  and  delineation  is  more  or  lera  weakened. 
I     We  have  already  extended  our  notice  to  e  greater  length 
than  we  anticipated,  consequently  we  are  compelled  to  omit 
I  our  remarks  on  the  other  characters,  but  candor  and  justice 
.warrant  us  in  saying  that  all  of  them  manifested  a  feeling  of 
assiduity  and  attention,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
,  cess  of  the  opera.    Upon  Mr.  Wilson,  to  whose  enterprize, 
taste  and  liberality,  we  are  indebted  for  this  mngnificent  musical 
'entertainment,  too  much    praise,  respect  and  remuneration 
,  cannot  be  bestowed. 

!  Bowery. — A  career  of  success  has  attended  this  theatre  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  performances,  unequalled 
,  in  iu  most  prosperous  days.  Beauty  and  fashion  nightly  grace 
Ills  wells,  and  testify  their  delight  by  the  most  enthuslastie 
j  demonstrations  of  applause,  end  certainly,  if  genius  and  libe- 
rality deserve  encouragement,  no  manager  is  more  entitled  to 
\  it  than  Mr.  Hamblin.  He  is  a  very  Napoleon  in  theatncals,  for 
opposition  or  bad  times  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  his 
exertion,  and  if  a  cloud,  for  a  short  time,  obscure  his  sun,  it 
is  only  to  make  it  shine  out  with  redoubled  lustre.  Possessed 
of  vast  resources,  and  an  indomitable  spirit,  all  obstacles 
give  way  beforo  him,  and,  at  this  period,  when  every  theatrical 
establishment  is  languishing,  the  Bowery  is  in  the  full  vigor  of 
success— sunning  itself  in  the  meridian  of  public  patronsge, 
and  reaping  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people."  We 
know— and  it  Is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  ttu  drama  is  now 
almost  discarded  from  the  boards  of  our  theatres,  for  the  exhi- 
bitions of  spectacle  and  sound,  while  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
i  no  one  regrets  it  more  than  Mr.  Hamblin,  and  that  only  neces- 
sity, that  severe  master,  has  compelled  him  to  strike  into  this 
new  path,  which,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  has  established  hie 
theatre  as  the  most  popular  in  New-York.  The  beautiful 
equestrian  dramas  of  Mattfpa  and  The  Secret  3fta«,  which 
have  been  revived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  unrivalled  by  any 
theatre  in  England  or  America,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  manager.  They  are  both  very  inte- 
resting spectacles,  and  admimbly  performed.  The  acting  of 
Mr.  Barry,  in  the  latter,  is  particularly  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, while  his  judicious  taste  as  stage-manager  ia  a  guarantee 
that  nothing  of  a  loose  or  offensive  character  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  performances  of  this  establishment ;  nothing  but 
what  the  most  fhstidlous  may  behold  with  pleasure,  and  pro- 
nounce to  be  morally  correcL 

Olympic—- Mr.  Mitchell  has,  in  the  course  of  the  past  month, 
produced  three  or  four  amusing  little  sketches  full  of  wit  and 
satire.  One  of  them  we  may  particularly  mention  as  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  truths  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  9tar 
system,  expoeing  their  extortionate  demanda— their  eapricions 
behavior,  and  the  destructlTa  consequences  to  managers  in  sue- 
combing  too  much  to  their  arroganoa.  It  is  entitled  Stars  at 
the  Astor,  and  has  made  a  decided  hit  The  worthy  manager 
stiU  eontinues  to  reap  profit  and  fame  in  his  undertaking. 
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Iir  app«itrinf  befora  our  re«d«n  at  the  tonincneeiaeBt  of 
•  Now  Year,  it  U  with  prido  wo  ocknowlodfo,  that  the 
popolarity  aod  inereaao  of  the  *  ConpaDioa/  were  aovor,  at 
aay  period  of  it*  existence,  a«  proeperout  as  the  present,  while 
the  ample  means  thereby  placed  at  our  dispoeal,  will  enable 
us  to  sastaio  and  advance  the  work  to  the  highest  degree  of 
literary  excellence.  We  have  again  to  record  an  additional 
number  of  contributors,  among  which  are  several  whoee 
productions  constitute  the  tUmdard  of  AmuricoM  lit&rmimre^ 
who  have  promised  to  frace  the  'Companion*  occasionally 
with  their  lucubrations.  European  writers,  too,  of  the  highest 
order,  have  also  signified  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
and  assist  us  In  our  undertaking;  while  others,  already 
favorably  known  in  our  periodical  literature,  have  been 
■ecu red  for  our  magazine.  These,  combined  with  the  numerous 
host  already  enlisted,  will  present  a  roll  of  literati  unequalled 
by  any  Hmilar  work  in  America;  in  proof  of  which,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  January  issue,  which,  without  com- 
prising one  name  of  our  new  auxiliaries,  presents  a  galaxy 
of  talent  in  a  tingU  immtcr,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
our  magasine  literature.  The  pictorial,  t3rpographical,  and 
other  department*  of  the  work,  which  are  already  the 
admiration  of  its  readers,  will  receive  our  strict  attention,  and 
DO  opportunity  will  be  permitted  to  escape  that  may  in  any 
manner  aild  to  the  perfection  of  the  *  Companion.'  In  brief, 
all  that  enterprize  and  liberality  can  achieve  will  be  exerted 
la  the  cause  of  our  readers ;  aod,  if  like  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, we  do  not  profen  aa  much,  yet,  it  is  well  known 
we  at  all  times  ptrform  more.  With  these  intentions  and 
proepeeta,  we  enter  upon  the  present  year,  confident  that  we 
ehall  redeem  every  promise  we  haTe  made,  while  in  the 
aineerity  of  heart  we  desire  to  our  frienda,  all  that  happiness 
which  their  generous  countenance  has  brought  to  u«,  and 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say  to  others  as  we  now  do  to 
them-whe  blessing  of  Providence  rest  upon  you,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  right  merry  and  prosperous  JTde  Year, 

Ova  CoNTEMPoXARiEs. — We  take  the  present  opportunity 
to  offer  our  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  to  our  daily, 
weekly,  aod  other  periodical  brethren  of  the  city  and  else- 
where, for  the  kind  hand  of  fellowship  they  have  extended 
to  us  at  various  times,  but  more  especially  throughout  the 
departed  year.  We  are  truly  sensible  of  the  value  of  their 
good  opinion,  and  sincerely  trust  we  may  always  retain  iL  At 
least,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  while  we  cherish  the  fond 
hope  that  far  distant  is  the  day  when  aught  else  than  friend- 
ahip  and  honorable  feeling  shall  exist  between  us. 

Tae  MsncAimLC  Lt braky  AsaociATiON.— As  far  aa  these 
lectnrea  have  progressed,  crowded  audiences  have  attended 
them,  while  the  diflTerent  speakers  have  shown  themselves 
masters  <^  the  themes  they  have  selected  Ibr  oratorical 
lUustratioB.  We  rejoice  at  the  increasing  love  for  such 
intellectual  entertainmenta,  aa  it  is  a  proof  of  the  f  rowing 
taste  of  our  community  for  intelligence  and  learning,  the 
aurest  guardiaaa  of  our  nation's  welfhro,  and  the  speediest 
means  of  her  advancement  In  the  social  and  political  scale 
of  eociety.  Those  who  are  averse  to  the  perusal' of  abstruse 
theories  and  studies,  by  this  species  of  oral  education,  are 
•nabled  to  comprehend  and  receive  instruction,  while,  at 
the  same  timoi  it  presents  to  the  ardent  student  the  advan- 
tafo  of  contraatJBf  bis  own  opinions  and  Judgment  with 
those  of  men  of  riper  years  and  practical  exporienee.  Such 
institutions  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  and  supported, 
and  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  ia  the  case  with  the 
Mereantilo  Aasoeiatlon. 

Moobb's  MsLODiBa^— We  have  bees  favored  with  a  glance 
at  a  beautiAil  toIubm,  published  by  Horn,  coBtaining  six  of 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies  harmonised  for  three  voicee,  with 
•ymphoniee  and  aeeompaalments  for  the  piano  forte,  by 
Mr.  Jamee  O.  Maeder,  the  well  known  eompoeer.  From 
the  fhvorable  opinioD  pronoBBCod  npoa  it  by  the  most 
covpetoBt  Judges,  backed  by  ovr  owb,  we  cas  aommead  it 


as  a  work  of  very  superior  character.  The  Tarions  BMlodtoo 
have  beoB  sunf  with  the  greateal  succeaa  at  the  principal 
Concerts  in  America  and  England,  by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Wood, 
Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  WilsoB,  aad  many  other  eaiBoat 
▼ocalista,  thereby  testing  their  quality  aad  warraatiBg  thoir 
claims  to  excellence.  It  will  prove  a  most  aceoptablo  and 
appropriate  preseot  ia  those  timea  of  Ibetivity;  aad  wa 
coBfratulate  its  worthy  aaAor,  ia  agaia  adding  to  tbo 
stores  of  musical  acience,  aa  we  know  from  exporieaea* 
that  a  more  profouad  master  of  his  art  is  not,  at  thia  day, 
in  America ;  but,  aa  is  too  often  the  caae  with  taleat,  hia 
unconquerable  modesty  is  a  barrier  to  his  popularity,  whila 
othera  with  a  confideace  based  upoa  ignoraaco  aad  imps- 
deuce,  unblusbingly  bear  off  the  lauroia  which  ahoold  wrealk 
the  brow  of  geniiia. 

PosTAGBS  ON  MiGAZiJfES.— lu  B  rocont  number,  we  took 
occasion  to  comment  upon  the  ttne<(ual  charges  made  by  tha 
Post  Office  department,  upon  magazine  and  other  periodical 
literature,  at  the  same  time  we  proposed  an  union  of  the  dif- 
ferent publishers,  to  lay  before  Congress  a  memorial,  solicitiaf 
an  alteration  of  the  present  heavy  exittiog  rates  of  poetaga. 
Since  then  it  has  been  agitated  by  others,  bat  we  are  sorry  to 
perceive  a  supineness  pervades  the  general  body,  for,  aa  yet, 
no  elTeciive  measure  haa  been  adopted.  Were  they  for  oaa 
moment  to  reflect  how  prejudicial  the  present  law  is  to  their 
own  interest,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  which  is  tha 
aim  of  their  profession,  they  would,  with  one  voice,  maka 
known  the  grievance,  and,  we  are  confideat,  they  would  meat 
with  a  generous  response  on  the  part  of  the  governmenL  Wa 
cannot  perceive  upon  what  grounds  of  justice  the  sheets  of  a 
magazine,  having  for  their  object  the  dissemination  of  kaowl- 
edge  and  literary  taste,  should  be  taxed  more  than  those  of  a 
newspaper.  It  may  be  advanced  in  oppoeition  to  the  applica- 
tion, that  the  latter  are  the  great  medium  of  useful  and  neces- 
sary information  to  the  body  politic,  and,  consequently,  ara 
entitled  to  a  lighter  tax,  whereas  a  monthly  periodical,  profes- 
sing only  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts,  ia,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  luxury  which  all  classes  cannot  procure,  and 
that  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  are  also  able  to  pay  for  ita 
conveyance.  This  we  do  not  hold  with.  The  progress  of 
literature  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  country  inasmuch  that  it 
is  tha  Btrengtbener  of  intellect  by  which  mankind  is  civilized, 
governments  directed,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  oar 
fellow  creatures  promoted.  We  regret  that  from  want  of  spaca 
we  are  prevented  fVom  descantinf  upon  this  prevailing  evil  to 
a  greater  length,  but  to  which,  at  no  distant  period,  we  intend 
to  revert  and  elucidate  more  fiilly.  In  the  meantime  we  call 
upon  our  brethren,  who,  from  the  same  cause  as  ourselves,  ara 
suffering,  to  co-operate  with  u*  in  breaking  down  this  barrier  aa 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  oar  own  just  rif  bta. 
Let  a  succession  of  appeals  be  made  to  government  for  a  redreea 
of  our  wrongs — let  us  spare  no  means  to  effect  our  object,  and 
we  repeat  that  speedy  justice  will  be  awarded  to  us,  which  a 
careless  or  blinded  policy  has  hitherto  withheld. 

Thb  Sbasom.— Since  our  last  is»ue,  wa  have  been  fhTorad 
with  the  most  genial  weather,  which,  at  this  period  of  tha 
year,  has  ever  visited  our  city  within  the  remembrance  of 
its  oldest  inhabitanu.  It  has  resembled  more  the  balmy 
opening  of  an  early  Spring,  than  the  cold  and  cheerleea 
aspect  of  a  Winter.  The  very  meadows  seem  to  pnt  oa  thair 
robea  of  verdure;  and  the  riTcrs,  as  yet  uafhttered  by  thair 
ice-bound  chains,  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  golden  sunshina. 
Youth  and  beauty  are  perambulating  oar  streets,  gay  ia  attira 
aad  Joyous  ia  countenance,  aa  if  the  Summer  were  eeatteriaf 
the  treasures  of- his  rosy  urn  before  them.  Even  old  aga 
aad  the  invalid  are  decoyed  fVom  the  crackling  hearth,  ta 
bask  them  ia  tha  cheering  sunbeams,  whila  the  monarch 
Winter,  seems  to  relax  his  ft-igid  miea  aad  share  ia  tha 
laughter  of  the  suany  laadaeapovBut,  geatra  reader,  wa 
pray  you  to  remember,  he  Is  a  treacherous  IHead,  and  regard 
his  smile  bat  as  the  precursor  ta  tha  bitiag  blaat  aad  tha 
howling  tempest. 


-J'  H  'Ji     Jill  G  >3      li'  2ij\i^ '!,'£, 'S  . 
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NEW-YORK,    FEBRUARY,    1841. 


The    rigs    O*    barley.  richness  of  imagery  and  Itnguagt*,  no  age  or  country  efttl 

Th.  subject  of  our  present  engraviDg  is  taken  from    <^^V^^  with,     the  ballad   from  v^hich  our  present 

^  of  the  well-known  ballads  of  Bum..     Popular  as  it !  ^^S^^'^S  "  taken,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  least  worthy 

is,  it  caBDOt,  however,  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  !i  ^^  ^«  "^^*«'  X*'  ^^^en  we  consider  the  immense  num* 

wyority  of  hi.  lyrical  writing.,  containing  litUe  of  that  J  ^'  ^^^^  1>«  ^'^^to,  we  are  only  surprised  that  he  execu* 

■amnd  imagery  for  which  they  are  so  eminent,  but  with  I'^d  «^"   i»  "^  masterly  a  manner.     It  represents  the 

Bum.  a.  with  every  other  true  poet,  his  muM  wa.  not  Ij  P°«'  ^"^^  ^"  ""«t«"  locked  in  each  other's  "  fond  em- 

to  be  wooed  and  won  upon  all  occasions,  and  many  of:,'  '>"^«'"  ""^e*-  t^®  canopy  of  an  autumnal  sky,  between 

hi.  composiuons  were  composed  expressly  for  publica-  j  "  ^^«  !»«•  and  early  hour,*'  amidst  the  treasures  of  thf» 

ti«m  under  the  immediate  preMure  of  disease  and  worldly 

annoyance.,  and  hence  the  inequality  that  pervade,  them. 

He  had  given  hi.  promiM  to  lend  hi.  assistance  to  the 

furtherance  of  a  musical  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  pecu- 

tiiary  reward,  but  from  a  proud  feeling  that  the  literar 

tore  of  his  country  .hould  take  a  prominent  position  in 

the  eyes  of  the  world.     His  honorable  spirit  would  not 

permit  him  to  depart  from  hi.  pledge,  and  therefore, 

under  bodily  .ufiering,  legal  persecution,  and  withering 

neglect,  he  adhered  to,  and  performed  it.     The  circum- 

.tance.  attending  .upon  hi.  task,  and  the  manner  in 

which  he  wa.  constrained  to  its  execution,  were  aught 

but  conducive  to  the  in.piration  of  his  muse,  being  often 

obliged  to  conceive  and  fa.hion  hi.  ideas  to  accord  with 

certain  air.  and  melodie.,  many  of  which  were  in  no 

way  whatever  calculated  for  a  congenial  asMciatlon  of 

poetical  feeling  and  expression,  yet  he  loved  the  labor, 

and  how  ably  he  hat  acquitted  lumself  hi.  ofTuMoa.  bear 

witne... 
If  a  preference  may  be  given  to  any  particular  claM  of 

hi.  writings,  it  must  be  to  his  lyrics.     His  more  lengthy 

poem,  contain  the  strength  of  his  genius  and  intellect, 

but  hi.  .trong  love  of  nature — ^hi.  deep  knowledge  of  the 

human  heart,  and  hi.  poetical  beauty  of  expression  are 

to  be  found  principally  in  hi.  songs.     Whether  in  his 

glowing  love  of  liberty — ^bis  hatred  of  oppression— -his 

bacchanalian  follies— his  social  mirth-^hi.  graphic  de- 

Hneation.  of  low  and  ruatic  life,  or  the  soul-breathing 

fervor  of  love  and  affection,  all  of  them  are  marked  by  a 

truth  to  nature,  and  a  power  of  language  which  only 

Bum.  could  give  to  them.     In  the  latter  specie,  of  song- 
writing,  his  geniu.  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

It  was  love  that  first  prompted  him  to  sound  that  lyre 

wbow  .train,  will  be  heard  while  there  i.  light  in  the 

heavens,  or  music  io  the  groves.     Of  this  he  wa.  sensi- 
ble htmMlf,  and  hi.  .entiment.  are  beautifiilly  embodied 

in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  where,  speaking  of  hi.  mUM,  be 

says-^'  I  am  a  very  poet  in  my  enthusia.m  of  the  pas- 
sion.    The  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  beloved  object, 

is  the  first  and  inviolate  wntiment  that  pervade,  ray 

ft>nl ;  and  whatever  plea.ure.  I  might  wish  for,  or  what- 
ever rmptiure  they  might  give  me,  yet,  if  they  interfere 
with  that  first  principle,  it  is  having  these  pleasures  at  a 
di.boiie.t  price,  and  justice  forbids,  an(^  generosity  dis- 
dlins  the  purchaM."     Swayed  by  .uch  feelings  he  com- 
PQ0^  those  beautiful  and  tender  effusion.,  which,  for[ 
1» 


golden  harvest,  where,  in  the  words  of  the  song  he  U 
saying : 

"  f  kent  her  hftart  wm  n*  my  ain-* 
1  lov«<l  her  most  sincerely ; 
1  kiwed  her  ower  and  ower  again, 
Among  the  rigs  o'  barley." 

Our  business  now,  is  not  to  write  an  elaborate  essay 

on  the  composition,  of  Burns,  else  we  could  show  how 

many  of  his  beautiful  expression,  are  obscured  to  the 

English  reader,  because  clothed  in  the  poet's  native  dia<« 

lect.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  more  fre* 

quently  adopt  the  language  of  England,  for  much  as  be 

is  prized  by  every  lover  of  poetry,  he  would  be  still  more 

had  the  difficulty  of  defining  his  idea,  been,  to  a  certain 

extent,  thus  obviated.*     Yet  where  the  idiom  is  not 

too  strong,  no  poet  is  more  appreciated.     In  proof  of 

this,  we  venture  to  quote  a  little  ballad  where  the  dia* 

lect  does  not  impair  the  imagery,  and  which  also  show. 

that  his  muse  wa.  as  competent  to  the  breathing  of  her 

inspiration,  in  the  language  of  the  .ister  kingdom,  as  in 

that  of  his  own.     It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  gem.  in  all 

his  writings,  and  we  often  wonder  that  in  giring  speci' 

mens  from  the  poet,  it  ha.  not  been  more  frequently 

selected. 

**  Ob»  were  my  love  yon  lilac  Ihir, 
Wi*  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring } 

And  1  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing. 

How  1  wad  mourn  when  it  was  torn, 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ; 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 
When  youthfu'  May  iu  bloom  rentw'd 

Oh !  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*, 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew, 

I  nto  ber  bonnie  breast  to  fa' 

Ob,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 
Sealed  on  her  silk  saft  folds  to  rest, 

'Till  fley'd  away  by  Phoebus  lighL'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfect;  it  i.  all  that  the  mind 
can  imagine  of  the  paMionate  language  of  poetiy,  expre.- 
sing  itMlf  of  some  beloved  object-^it  is  unequalled  by 
any  lyric  of  any  other  country^  and  will  ever  remain  one 
of  the  unfading  flower,  in  the  garland  of  poetic  geniu.. 

R.  H. 


*  NoTE.--With  this,  however,  Burns  did  not  agree.  *'  Thvre 
is,"  says  the  poet,  **  a  naivete,  a  pastoral  simplicity  in  a  slight 
ntermixture  of  Scott's  words  and  phraseology,  which  is  more  in 
unison  with  the  simple  pathos  or  rustic  spnghtlioess  of  onr 
native  music,  than  any  English  verses  whatever/'  Such  was 
Bnrns'  opinion,  and  from  which,  there  was  ■«  appeal.  *'  5<# 
LockharV§  IA/*  o/Bwiu, 
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OLD    NAT 


Original. 
OLD    NAT. 

BT   THE  AUTHOR  OT  'HOWARD   PIKCKNKY,'  ETC. 

In  my  boyhood,  while  dwelling  at  my  uncle's,  about 
three  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  York  turnpike-road, 
I  remember  to  have  been  deeply  grieved  by  the  invitar 
tion  to  uur  household  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  Mr.  Richardson.  The  deceased  dwelt 
about  half  a  mile  from  my  unclc*s,  between  the  Falls 
and  York  turnpike-road,  in  a  broad  strip  of  bottom-land, 
where  he  cultivated  a  farm,  and  carried  on  a  mill.  The 
tnill'dam,  to  my  boyish  ideas,  was  an  ocean!  How 
rankly  the  weeds  and  long  grass  grew  upon  its  sides. 
The  water-snakes  therein  were  only  outnumbered  by  the 
bull-frogs  thereof,  while  the  mud-turtles,  like  a  neutral 
party,  with  the  assistance  of  the  floating  chips  that 
looked  like  them  would  have  polled  somewhat  more  than 
either.  The  summer^barks,  that  I  have  set  afloat  there, 
and  which  the  sweeping  breeze  bore  to  a  retumless 
distance,  and  which  wont  down,  like  Tom  Moore's, 
(though  not  "at sea,")  when  Heaven  was  all  tranquillity. 
Well  do  I  remember  them!  Often  have  my  school- 
mates and  I  there  proved  Cardinal  Woolsey's  illustration 
of  "  Little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders."  By  the 
mill-race  how  it  delighted  me  to  loll  and  throw  chips 
into  the  rushing  waters !  I  thought  then,  and  the  simile 
came  to  me  from  nature,  as  it  has  many  times  since  from 
books  that  were  a  thousand  years  older  than  either  myself 
or  the  mill-race,  that  like  those  pent  up  waters  breaking 
forth,  was  the  outbreak  of  human  passions. 

The  house  stood  on  a  gentle  knoll  beside  the  dam,  and 
roaltitudinous  were  the  numbers  of  geese,  ducks,  chiokens 
and  turkies  which  the  frugal  housewife  exulted  in  raising. 
Here  the  two  latter  races,  wandered  and  worried,  when 
the  two  former  paddled  and  splashed  in  the  mill-dam. 
And  while  chickens  and  hens,  with  the  rooster  in  their 
midst  or  at  their  flank  or  in  their  rear,  and  the  turkies, 
with  their  grand  seignor,  the  gobler,  in  similar  fashion, 
would  take  up  a  scattering  trail  for  the  barn-yard  or  the 
woods, — it  was  amusing  to  observe  with  what  regular 
solemnity  in  contrast,  the  ducks  with  the  drake  at  their 
head,  but  more  especially  the  geese  with  the  truculent 
and  burly  gobler  in  advance,  would  parade  in  Indian  file, 
along  the  devious,  narrow  race-path  to  the  mill-dam. — 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  "see  them  on  their  winding  way" 
now.  Well  may  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  them. 
I  was  then  but  a  child,  and  was  sent  on  the  farthest 
adventure  I  had  ever  made  from  home  alone,  on  an 
errand  to  Mr.  Richardson's.  I  passed  the  grave-yard 
tremulously,  the  rustling  leaves  whispered  ghost  stories 
to  me,  and  the  booming  beetle  struck  against  me  like  a 
rushing  train  of  funeral  spirits  met  in  mid  career,  but  I 
got  safe  through  the  bars  which  enclosed  the  dam. 
There  I  thought  I  might  be  lost  in  the  hazel  bushes,  or 
that  some  Georgia  man,  as  the  negroes  then  called  the 
slave-dealers,  for  to  Georgia  many  of  the  negroes  were 
then  sold  and  it  was  their  horror,  would  leap  upon  me 
from  the  woods,  paint  me  black  and  forthwith  sell  me 


into  slavery.     Bat  the  bushes  were  passed  safely,  though 
an  old  stump  which  glanced  at  me  on  the  side  of  the 

j  road,  had  hastened  me  through  them— I  had  now  but  to 
turn  a  sudden  angle  in  the  race-path  and  the  house  of 
Mr.  Richardson  would  be  full  in  view  and  near  by.  I 
trod  upon  it  with  my  little  crutch  under  my  arm  bravely. 
Lo,  as  I  turned  the  angle,  I  beheld,  not  ten  feet  from 
me,  the  old  gobler  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  troop, 
making  a  dignified  descent  on  the  mill-dam.  The  path 
was  of  the  narrowest,  made  by  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
attended  to  the  dam,  and  it  was  closely  girt  by  high 
thick  grass  and  alder  bushes ;  it  was  evident,  that  either 
the  gobler  and  train,  or  myself,  must  turn  out  into  them. 
Numbers  were  against  me, — but  I,  who  had  passed 
grave-yard  and  Georgia-men,  all  alone-— I,  it  was  certain, 
could  not  nor  would  not  be  such  a  goose  as  to  give  way 
to  a  gander.  No,  like  Mr.  Benton, "  Solitary  and  alone*' 
I  had  "  put  the  ball" — of  my  foot  "in  motion,'*  and  I 
was  determined  to  go  on.  Through  the  "interstices"  of 
the  trees  1  saw  the  "  yellow-boys,"  the  slaves  of  Mr. 
Richardson  at  play  about  the  house,  and  I  resolved,  that 
notwithstanding  the  democracy  of  numbers  was  against 
me,  to  maintain  the  path.  The  gander  condescended 
not  to  notice  me  until  we  had  gotten  within  five  feet  of 
each  other.  He  then  raised  his  head  with  a  hissing 
sound ;  I  waved  my  hand  monarchically  and  ejaculated 
"  shu !"  The  gander  stood  for  a  moment  at  bay,  ex- 
panding bis  wings  and  protruding  his  neck,  then  with  a 
hiss,  hiss,  hiss,  malignant  as  a  viper's,  he  made  right  at 
The  suddenness,  and  I  may  say  unexpectedness  of 


me. 


the  assault,  rather  than  fear,  caused  me  to  recoil,  and 
I  did  so,  my  crutch  slipped  and  I  tumbled  on  my  side, 
and  rolled  over  on  my  faae  on  my  way  down  hill.  In 
that  position  I  seized  an  elder  bush  with  the  intention  of 
maintaining  ray  ground  and  regaining  an  upriffht  position, 
when  just  as  I  did  so,  the  gander's  hiss  ceased,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  On  the  skirt  of  my  jacket,  the  gander 
seized  murderously—- over  me  and  upon  roe  he  flapped 
his  wings  with  such  diabolical  energy,  tightening  as 
ho  did  so,  his  grapple,  while  his  whole  bevy  raised  such 
a  clatter,  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  whirlwind  of  unappeasa- 
ble wrath,  and  thought  my  death  hour  had  come.  Oh, 
the  agony  of  dying  away  from  home.  I  lifted  my  voice 
and  screamed  aloud.  The  progenitors  of  this  race  saved 
Rome,  but  they  certainly  would  have  done  for  me, 
had  not  "  Old  Nat"  arrived  at  this  instant  and  most 
valorously  rescued  me. 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  old  Nat.  He 
wiped  the  dust  and  dirt  from  my  face  and  hands,  re- 
adjusted my  disordered  habiliments,  and  led  me  to  the 
house,  where  I  delivered  duly  my  message,  and  departed 
for  home,  where  I  arrived  in  safety,  but  not  by  the  mill- 
race  path. 

I  never  saw  Nat  after  this,  until  I  saw  him  at  })is 
roaster's  grave.  My  vncle  had  been  down  to  Mr. 
Richardson's,  oflering  all  the  consolation  and  assistanre 
in  his  power.  It  was  rather  lace  for  us  to  get  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  deceased,  before  the  funeral-train  should 
leave  it,  when^my  relative  returned  for  us,  and  as  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at  the  grave,  which  was 
between  Mr.  Richardson's  and  our  residence,  it  was 
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mgreod  that  we  fthouU  f  o  directly  to  the  grave-ynrd.  In 
fact,  it  lay  on  the  side  of  the  road  which  communicated 
between  the  two  estates.  As  it  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  my  uncle  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
with  his  viife  on  his  arm,  we  repaired  thither.  We 
fomid  ooTselres  somewhat  late  when  we  approached  the 
grave-yard,  for  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  into  iu  earthly 
receptacle,  and  the  clergyman  was  performing  the  last 
offices.  The  widow  did  not  attend,  but  the  children  of 
the  deceased  stood  weeping  over  him,  and  the  grief  of 
one  of  them,  John,  a  playmate  of  mine,  was  touching  in 
the  extreme. 

That  we  might  not  disturb  the  hallowed  feelings  of 


been  more  than  once  mistaken.  It  had  a  basement 
story,  where  wore  the  sleoping  apartments  of  many  of 
the  slaves,  together  with  the  kitchen.  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished  ray  tea,  fur  the  sale  took  place  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  found  the  table  set  when  we  got  home,  I  descen- 
ded into  the  kitchen  with  the  wish  to  see  my  old  acquain- 
tance, Nat,  and  by  recognizing  him  do  my  boyish  best 
to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  his  new  quarters. 

Nat  needed  not  my  welcome  to  place  him  at  home.— - 
He  was  seated  quietly  in  the  chimney  comer,  smoking  a 
pipe  with  the  ease  of  a  Turk  in  his  own  especial  tanctutiu 
The  cook,  Viney,  who  had  a  race  of  nearly  a  dozen  about 
her,  was  listening  respectfully  to  the  new  comer,  as  was 


the  mourners,  my  uncle  stopped  with  us  on  the  outskiru  j  also  Cuffy,  an  African  whom  my  uncle's  brother  had 
of  the  group.    I  saw  him  directing  the  attention  of  my  .  purchased  in  one  of  the  slave  markets  of  the  West 


aunt  to  Nat,  and  my  eye  followed  hers.    Nat's  mother 

was  a  dark  mulatto,  and  his  father  a  negro,  there  was, 

therefore,  a  slight  admixture  of  the  races  in  his  veins. 

He  was  tall,  raw-booed,  and  erect,  with  very  long  arms. 

His  month  was  small,  considering  the  predominance  of 

his  African  blood,  and  his  nose  straight,  but  with  very 

big  nostrils,  and  he  had  a  quick  shrewd  eye,  which  wore 

generally  any  but  a  sad  expression.     Now,  it  was  far 

different,  and  any  one  who  might  have  looked  at  him, 

would  have  known  at  a  glance,  that  the  deceased  was  a 

kind  master,  for  he  leaned  with  both  hands  upon  his 

•pade,  with  which  he  was  to  throw  the  earth  upon  the 

coffin,  while  the  big  round  tears  gushed  down  his  cheeks. 

He  looked  at  my  schoolmate,  and  then  into  the  grave 

and  stepping  to  his  side,  said:  i  desire  of  not  being  observed.     Lem  wore  livery,  drove 

**  Ob,  master  John,  look  here,  now !  don't  take  on  so."  !  the  carriage,  and  waited  on  the  table,  and  of  course  held 
"Susan,"  said  my  uncle  to  my  aunt,  as  ho  dashed  a  |  himself  in  aristocratic  elevation  above  the  field  hands. 

tear  from  his  eye,  "  Mr.  Richardson's  servanu  are  to  be  jj  He  was  a  short,  duck-legged  negro,  with  a  forehead 

free  after  they  have  served  a  certain  time,  for  which  they  |  slanting  directly  back  from  his  eye-brow 


Indies.  One  day  my  uncle's  brother  was  passing  through 
the  slave  market,  in  Cuba,  I  think,  when  the  poor  fellow 
sprung  from  among  his  fellows  and  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees  before  him,  implored  him,  by  signs  most  im- 
pressive, to  become  his  purchaser.  Touched  by  the 
scene  he  purchased  him,  and  a  deep  attachment  had 
grown  up  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Master 
John,  as  Cuffy  always  called  him,  was  now  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  and  had  brought  Cuffy  with  him. 

Lem,  or  as  he  preferred  being  called  in  full,  Lemuel, 

I  the  coachman,  was  pretending  to  busy  himself  with  some- 

;  thing  or  other  by  the  dresser,  as  it  was  called,  in  which 

I  the  dishes  were  spread   out  on  shelves,  but  he  was 

evidently  listening  to  and  scrutinizing  Nat,   with  the 


are  to  be  sold  according  to  his  will,  and  I  shall  ceruinly 
buy  Nat." 

The  day  of  the  sale,  in  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  which 
ny  uncle  expressed  at  the  grave,  he  proceeded  thither, 
taking  me  witli  him  in  his  gig.     Nat  was  forty  years  of 


It  was  short 

and  to  make  the  most  of  it,  Lem  combed  with  much  ease, 
every  bit  of  wool  back  from  it.  H  is  nose  turned  up  as  if 
to  take  a  view  over  tho  top  of  his  head,  or  perhaps  to 
avoid  the  chasm  of  his  immense  mouth,  which  was 
garnished  with  two  rows  of  dusky  teeth,  that  were  not 


age,  and  was  sold  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  j  half  as  |White  as  Cuffy's,  though  Lem  every  morning  in 
which,  he  was  to  be  free.  He  expressed  great  gratitude  ;l  imitation  of  his  master,  used  a  tooth-brush.  My  uncle 
when  my  uncle  told  him  he  meant  to  purchase  him,  i  was  a  dyspeptic  and  Lom  was  a  dyspeptic  too.  He  was 
■aying  that  **  he  was  glad  he  hadn't  to  leave  the  neighbor- ',  an  envious,  conceited  fellow,  and  nothing  would  have 
hood,  where  he  had  worked  so  long  with  his  old  master."  pleased  him  more  had  he  have  been  further  South,  than 
As  soon  as  the  bidding  had  ceased,   and  Nat  was  i  to  have  been  placed,  whip  in  hand,  as  a  driver  over  hit 


fltruck  down  to  my  relative,  a  broad  grin  broke  over  his 
countenance,  and  stepping  up  to  him,  he  said : 

"  Master,  I'll  go  to  my  new  home  now,  if  you  say  so." 
My  uncle  nodded  assent,  and  after  shaking  hands  all 


fellows. 

"  Servant,  master  William,"   said  Nat,  offering  me  a 
chair,  and  taking  a  seat  on  a  stool  that  stood  beside  him, 

I  hope  old  master's  things  sold  well,  for  missus  and 


round  with  his  fellow-slaves,  he  departed  with  alacrity.  |  the  childrens'  sake,  I  s'pose  you  did'nt  notice,  though." 
Having  no  other  purpose  at  the  sale  but  the  purchase  of  ^       «<  Uncle  says  they  did,  Nat,"  I  replied,  "  what  were 
Nat,   my  uncle  soon  followed  that  worthy  homeward.'  you  talking  about?" 
Our  route  lay  directly  by  the  grave-yard  wltere  Mr.  !j     «  Wether  or  not,  spirits  walk,  sir,  an' I  mainuins  it  as 


Richaidson  was  buried,  and  as  we  approached  it,  we 
beheld  Nat,  leaning  with  his  arms  on  the  top  of  the 
£ince,  and  gazing  wbtfuUy  on  the  grave.  Soon  as  he 
saw  IIS  be  took  a  by-path  to  my  uncle's,  where  we  found 
him  on  our  our  arrival. 


how  they  does,  sir." 

<*Why7"  asked  I,  with  boyish  fear,  approaching  near 
to  him. 

"Because,  I  seed  my  old  master  the  other  night,  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you.     I  had  been  sent  in  town  by  missus 


My  uncle's  dwelling  waa  a  long  one-itory  mansion,  to  market,  the  Saturday  after  master  died,  and  feeling 
with  immeAsa  windows,  that  made  it  look,  at  adistai.je, !  sad  like  I  had  to  take  my  bitters,  pretty  often.  I  felt 
like  a  laz^  country  church,— for  which,  in  ^t,  it  has  I  something  was  going  to  happen  to  me,  an'  that  night 
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after  I  i^ot  home,  I  spent  mighty  uneasy.  The  next  day  |l "  you  wonld  obtain  for  me  from  Dr.  Mann,  a  box  of  bis 
being  Sunday,  I  had  to  myself,  and  by  way  of  breaking  '/  dytpeptus  pills-— my  bowels  am  terribly  disordered,  aod 
the  spelJ,  I  goes  down  on  to  the  road,  right  by  here,  and  i  there's  nothing  that  takes  me  to  town  to-day.  Master 
spent  my  time  with  the  boys.  I  staid  there  all  day,  and  i  says  them  pills  helps  bim  and  I  think  they'll  help  me 
just  after  night  time  I  starU  for  home.  I  had  always  I 
tried  to  do  what  was  right  by  old  master,  so  I  took  my 
way  by  the  grave-yard,  a  kind  o'  sorrowing  for  him,  but 
not  afeard  for  myself,  though  I  felt  rather  awful  for  all. 


too."  f 

Nat  took  the  money  and  said  he  would  do  so.    About 

half  an  hour  afterwaids  he  came  to  me  and  said : 

**  Master  William,  if  you  will  give  mo  some  of  them 
You  know  the  grave-yard  comes  right  to  a  pint  as  you  '  old  pill  boxes  of  master's  what  I  seed  you  have,  I'll  get 
are  a  gwine  down  the  hill.     I  kind  of  looks  over  at  the  !  you  all  the  chestnuu  you  want." 

grave,  and  there,  after  I  looked  steady  a  moment,  some- ..  That  I  esteemed  a  most  liberal  offer  on  the  part  of 
thing  white  rises.  I  knew  it  must  be  old  master,  for  |  Nat,  and  I  was  not  slow  in  c  losing  the  bargain  by 
right  at  once  it  came  over  me  that  I  had  been  token  too  ,  handing  him  several  of  the  empty  boxes.  I  heard 
much  lately,— and  he  always  'posed  it  in  every  body,  (no  more  about  the  pills  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during 
might  an'  main.  I  tell  you  my  hair  rise  as  straight  as 
yourn.     I  walked  right  on  as  hard  as  I  could  go—it 


whioh  time  Nat  had  obtained  several  boxes  of  them 
for  Lem,  until  one  day  Nat  asked  bim  how  they  operated. 

followed— you  know  the  fence  leads  right  straight  down  j;     "  To  a  fraction,"  replied  Lem  withdignity,  *«and  they 

to  the  barn  by  the  big  grape-rine,  war  you  go  into  the    a™   not  hard  to  toke,  only  they  'casion  a  Uetlf.  of 

mill— it  followed  to  there,— I  could'nt  look  round,  I 

heered  it — but,  as  I  got  over  the  fence,  I  looked,  an*  I 


nauseum  on  account  of  their  tasting  a  leetle  fishy.** 
"  Master  William,"  said  Natslighly  to  roe  when  Lem 
saw  master,  it  was  him,  I  saw  him  as  plain  as  I  see  you, !'  was  out  of  hearing,  "  I  tell's  you  something  if  you  says 
turn  into  a  little  white  dog,  an'^"  1=  nothing  about  it." 

*<It  was  the  dog  that  followed  you,"  said  Lem,  "  from 


*' Not  a  word." 


the  grave-yard,  you  must  have  been  intoxhacated."  I 

'' Intoxhacated,"  re-echoed  Nat,  *' I  thanks  you,  sir,  for 
your  manners  to  a  strange  gentleman.     If  it  had  been  a 


**  Them  old  pill  bdxes  of  master's  you  got  for  me— X 
rubs  mackerel  eyes  in  flour— them's  the  piUs,'*aa'  X 
spends  Lem's  qaarters  drinking  his  health,  and  a  hoping 


dog,"  resumed  Nat,  turning  to  me,  but  answering  Lem,  /^«y  ">*>  <*°  1"""  ""<^^  &°o**-" 

«'  how  comes  I  to  hear  it  walk  with  two  heavy  feet,  like  j  j     ^^^  ^*»  *"  **^"^«  muscular  fellow,  and  a  great  walker. 

master  used  to  walk,  behind  me,  an'  hear  nothing  when  'i  ^  '^'^  pawionately  fond  of  attending  husking  matches,  so 


it  walked  away  7" 

Lem's  interruption  discomposed  Nat's  dignity,  and  he 


was  Nat.     I  had  accompanied  him  to  several,  and  when- 
ever I  got  tired  of  walking,  and  I  could  not  go  far  at 


resumed  his  pipe,  andquiited  his  story.  Lem's  notion  was  1 1  "^S^^  <>"  ^V  <^r"'ch,  unless  I  knew  the  road,  and  not 
no  doubt,  however,  correct,  for  Nat,  who  was  given  tolie^e"  '^^^n  if  the  ground  was  soft.  Nat  would  stoop 
the  bottle,  was  a  great  seer  of  sights  when  he  had  overl|*^<>^°'  ^^  placing  his  hands  for  sturrups,  with  the  left 
indulged  himself.  Nat  and  Lem  never  became  friends,  I  *"»  shorter  than  the  other,  I  would  mount,  and  be 
and  I  always  attributed  it  to  this  little  circumstance.  !  "^^^^^  J^S^  ^^°^S  »•  easily  as  if  I  were  not  heavier  than 

Lem,  as  we  have  said,  imitated  his  master  in  every  \  ^^^  «««,  in  truth  I  was  not  much  more  so.     In  this  way 
thinff,  even  in  his  complainu.      My  uncle   was  very  il^  *»*^  «°"®  ^>^^  *»^">  ^^®  <»f  *'*  ™»^"'  *®  »  husking 


dyspeptic.    He  took  a  great  many  nostrums  without  their  T^^'^  «^"<1  ^"^^  •S**"  *^«  "«»«  "%*»^     There  was  one 


producing  any  good  effect  upon  him,  (of  course.)     At 

last,   however,   he  fancied  that  old   Doctor  Mann,   a 

French  physician,  who  kept  at  the  corner  of  Calvert  and 

Bidtimore  streets,  had  compounded  certain  pills,  which 

gave  him  relief.     My  uncle  generally  obtained  them 

through   Nat,   whom  he  sent  into  the  city  to  market 

regularly  twice  a  week,  and  who  hauled  at  other  times, 

wood  to  the  city  and  manure  for  the  farm  from  it.     The 

coach  was  not  ofteu  used,  except  on  Sundays,  when  the 

family  went  to  church,  so  that  Nat  went  much  oftener 

to  the  city  than   Lem.      Lem,  though,  was  quite  a 

monied  man,  for  he  was  always  in  waiting  to  hold  the 

horses  of  the  friends  of  my  uncle,  when  they  visited 

us,  and  he  was  sure  to  obtain  a  piece  of  silver  when  they 

remounted. 

One  day  I  overheard  Lem  say  very  pompously  to  Nat : 
(slaves  with  each  other  generally  bear  the  names  of  their 
masters,  as  the  servanu  in  the  admirable  farce  of  "  High 
Life  below  stairs,"  become  dukes  and  lords  with  each 
other,  and  Nat  retained  his  old  master's.) 

"  Mr.  Richardson,  you  would  obligate  me,  if  with  this 
mone^,"  putting  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  into  Nat's  hand, 


stipulation  between  us  always  upon  these  occasions, 

namely,  that  Nat  was  not  to  get  drunk,  which  would 

have  prevented  my  getting  home,  and  that  I,  when  we 

!  got  borne,  was  to  supply  him  with  as  much  whisky  as 

]  he  wanted.     This  I  could  easily  do,  as  the  keys  of  the 

I  store-room,  which  was  in  the  basement,  were,  when  not 

in  use  always  hung  up  in  the  sitting-room,  and  my  uacla 

and  aunt  indulged  me  in  every  thing. 

One  night,  though  Nat  religiously  kept  his  promise 
with  me,  I  broke  mine  with  him.     He  revenged  himself. 
We  were  late  on  tbe  next  occasion  in  starting  to  the 
husking,  which  was  some  five  miles  off.     I  walked  about 
an  hundred  yards  and  then  mounted  on  Nat's  back. 
Away  we  went  over  meadow  and  ploughed  land  and 
i  through  the  woods — who  mora  full  of  fun  than  I.     With 
'  my  handkerchief  round  Nat's  neck  for  the  rein,  some- 
'  times  I  would  lean  away  back  and  press  my  feet  in  his 
I  palms,  like  a  rider  who  restrains  the  impatience  of  hia 
i  fiery  steed,  while  Nat,  humoring  the  notion,  would  prance, 
caper,  neigh,  and  play  the  Bucephalus  entirely  to  my  ad- 
miration.   Then  again  I  would  be  seized  with  the  fear 
I  that  he  would  throw  me,  and  would  pat  his  big  ears  and 
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cheeks,  and  coax  bim  into  a  walk.  I  even  went  so  far 
on  (his  oocasion  as  to  introdace  two  large  pins  into  the 
heals  of  my  shoes,  spur-like,  but  upon  my  applying  them, 
my  steed,  like  Baalaro's  ass,  not  only  became  endowed 
with  speed,  but  laid  me  rieht  flat  down  on  my  back  in  the 
wood 9,  nor  would  he  suiTer  me  to  remount  until  I  had 
placed  my  evidences  of  knighthood  in  his  possession. 
Aftf>r  this  we  got  to  the  husking-match  safe,  and  Nat 
showed  forth  conspicuously.  His  companions  pressed 
him  over  and  over  to  drink,  and  amidst  their  uproarious 
conviviality,  he  laid  no  restraint  upon  himself,  and  soon 
broke  loose  from  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 

When  I  again  mounted  for  home,  I  found  that  no  spur 
was  necessary.  I  tied  my  crutch  with  my  handkerchief 
so  as  to  fix  it  to  my  arm,  and  seized,  with  both  hands,  the 
eoUar  of  Nat*s  linsey-woolsey  jacket,  in  right  down 
earnest.  It  was  necessary,  for  Nat  pitched  and  heaved 
like  a  war  steed,  when  stricken  a  desperate  blow  by  the 
foe,  quite  natural,  for  Nat  was  combating  his  worst 
enemy.  We  got,  in  this  way,  into  the  woods.  He 
staggered  fore  and  aft,  brought  up  butt  against  a  huge 
tree  with  an  oath,  and  expanding  his  palms,  gave  me  a 
tumble  into  the  leaves  at  bis  feet,  while  he  grasped  the 
trunk,  steadying  himself  thereby,  he  looked  down  at  mo 
and  hiccupped  out : 

"  You  sees  the  konsekense,  master  Billy,  of  breaking 
bargains.  I  kept  every  word  of  my  word  toy  ou  on  drinking, 
refusing  the  fellows  ana  awaiting  'till  we  got  home.-— 
Well,  we  got  home,  and  there  was  no  liquor  the  last 
time.  I've  got  my  liquor  now  because  I  could  not  gat  it 
at  home,  an'  jrou  knows  whose  fault  it  is." 

So  speaking,  the  old  fellow  tumbled  down  in  the  leaves 
at  my  feet,  and  all  I  could  do  I  could  not  rouse  him, 
except  to  an  inarticulate  remark.  In  two  minutes  he 
was  fast  asleep. 

Though  I  felt  provoked,  I  reflected  that  old  Nat  had 
served  me  right,  and  I  sank  down  by  his  side,  hoping, 
that  in  a  half  hour  or  so  he  would  recover.  While 
waiting  for  that  event,  I  changed  my  sitting  to  a  recum- 
bent poature,  and  was  soon  as  fast  asleep  as  himself.  I 
I  did  not  awake  until  he  himself  aroused  me  at  day- 
break, and  hurried  with  me  off  home.  After  that  I 
broke  no  bargains  with  Nat. 

Nat  was  a  lover  of  the  sex,  a  kind  of  ''colored"  Lo- 
thario. One  day  as  I  was  playing  in  front  of  the  house, 
I  cast  my  eyes  down  the  road,  and  beheld  Nat  seated  on 
a  board  in  front  of  the  cart,  returning  from  town  with  a 
periect  specimen  of  one  of  Africa's  daughters  beside  him. 
Sho  was  a  likely  slave  of  some  eigliteen  or  upwards, 
whom  my  uncle  had  purchased.  It  was  a  sight  that  pair. 
Nat  was  seated  bolt  upright  beside  her,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  his  person  towards  the  damsel,  after  the  fashion 
which  he  bad  witnessed  in  the  most  splendid  vehicles  of 
the  city,  as  their  lords  drove  out  with  the  fair.  The 
damsel,  whoee  name  was  Becky,  had  less  of  art  and 
mora  of  nature  in  her  manner.  She  was  dressed  in  her 
best,  which  was  a  spotted  muslin  gown,  with  an  old  lace 
eape,  that  her  former  mistress  bad  given  her.  A  flaming 
bandanna  was  tastefully  tied  round  her  head,  and  she 
k)oked  tidy,  attentive,  and  oeat,  but  not  without  a  con- 
Kat  was  explaining  the  localitiea  of  the 


I  farm  to  her,  having  no  doubt  previously  satisfied  her  of 
the  kind  qualities  of  her  new  master.  I  had  certainly 
come  in  for  a  share  of  panegyric,  for  I  saw  him  point  me 
out  to  her,  and  a  broad  grin  of  satisfaction  broke  over  her 
countenance. 

At  the  back  door,  Nat,  after  the  fashion,  descended 
first  from  the  cart,  and  then  handed  down  Miss  Becky. 
From  the  side  door  my  aunt  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and 
desired  her  to  hand  some  of  the  bundles  into  the  house. 
When  they  were  disposed  of,  Nat  resumed  his  seat,  and 
I  took  Becky's  beside  him,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  to 
the  stable  and  hearing  his  opinion  of  the  new  comer. 
To  my  inquiry,  he  replied : 

"  Master  bought  her  to-day  from  the  widow  Bushrod, 
master  William.  She's  a  likely  colored  person.  I've 
been  telling  her  all  about  our  folks  and  a  kind  of  eased 
I  her  mind  as  to  her  new  master  and  mistress.  She's  not 
married,  quite  a  gal  like,  an'  I  spose  the  next  thing  we 
shall  know,  Mr.  Lem  will  be  dodging  round  and  axing 
old  master  for  her  for  a  wife." 

"  Nat,  as  you're  not  married  either,  why  don't  you  get 
uncle  to  give  her  to  you  t" 

*'  Master  William,"  replied  Nat,  quickly,  **I'vo  been 
thinking  of  that,  but  in  course  old  master  will  give  her  to 
the  one  sho  likes,  an*  you  know  what  a  fooling  way  Lem 
has.  I'm  a  getting  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  vale  of 
years,  as  the  preacher  says,  an'  Lem's  not  twenty-three ; 
any  how,  I'm  a  free  man  in  six  months  from  this,  my 
time  will  be  out  then  for  which  my  first  master  sold  me, 
my  roaster  that's  now  maybe  though  would  hire  roe  if  I 
was  to  get  Becky,  so  I  could  stay  about  the  place." 
"  You  knew  Becky  before  7"  I  remarked. 
**  Yes,  slightly,  as  you'd  say,  master  William,  an'  Lem 
never  seed  her  before." 

A  fierce  rivalry  forthwith  commenced  between  Lem 
and  Nat  for  Miss  Becky's  favor.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  tactics  practised  by  either  party,  and  many  a  lover 
whom  I  have  met  in  society,  practised  his  arts  with  not 
half  the  tact  of  these  ''colored  gentlemen."  As  for 
Becky,  she  proved  that  the  gift  of  coquetry  was  not 
confined  exclusively  to  the  fairer  portion  of  Adam's  race 
and  her  sex.  It  was  my  wont  to  go  into  the  kitchen  on 
winter  evenings  to  discourse  with  Nat  upon  the  intricate 
subject  of  bird  and  rabbit  catching,  and  there  I  witnessed 
man  catching  practised  with  equal  adroitness. 

Lem  was  coachman,  so  he  considered  himself  Nat's 
superior.  Nat  was  possesed  of  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity, 
could  do  almost  any  thing  about  a  farm,  and  often  when 
Lem  was  otherwise  employed,  drove  the  coach,  therefore 
be  was  disposed  not  at  all  to  yield  to  Lem  on  the  score 
of  personal  pretension,  except  as  regarded  years,  and 
they,  Nat  said,  when  not  conversing  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  bis  fellows,  entitled  bim  to  the  greater 
respect,— a  consideration,  which  a  pmdent  personage, 
would  not  certainly  press  upon  the  sex  in  a  love  affair. 

In  the  progress  of  events,  it  appeared  certainly  that 
Lem  was  about  to  be  victor.  He  had  greater  facilities 
for  obtaining  money  than  his  rival,  from  the  fact  that  he 
held  the  horses  and  waited  on  my  uncle's  visitors,  and 
much  of  it  he  spent  in  making  propitiatory  sacrifices  to 
j  the  foddesa  of  bit  idolatiy.     While  affairs  were  in  thia 
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posture,  tbe  time  for  which  Nat  wm  sold,  expired.  He 
WAS  a  free  man.  Struck  with  jealousy  at  tbe  success  of 
his  more  fortunate  rival,  he  determined,  like  Ernest 
Maltravers,  the  Bulwerian  hero,  when  he  thought  Vas- 
grave  about  to  be  tbe  happy  man,  to  exile  himself  from 
the  presence  of  the  charmer.  Accordingly  Nat  announced 
his  determination  to  my  uncle  to  go  back  to  Hartford 
county,  where  he  was  raised.  Now,  Nat  was  my  uncle's 
man  of  all  work,  his  man  Friday,  and  my  relative  felt 
that  ho  should  be  at  great  loss  without  him.  Besides, 
my  uncle  was  much  older  than  my  aunt,  notwithstanding 
this  and  in  spite  of  many  rivals,  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
suit.  He  was  aware  of  the  rivalry  which  existed  between 
Lem  and  Nat,  and  I  believe,  from  a  fellow  feeling,  be 
entertained  a  sly  wish  that  Nat  should  out-geoeral  his 
compeer.  Controlled  I  think  by  these  feelings,  my  uncle 
offered  Nat  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  to  stay  with  him, 
which  our  "  colored"  worthy  most  thankfully  accepted. 

A  few  days  after  Nat's  first  montlily  payment,  Lem's 
•tar  paled,  for  Nat  was  as  generous  as  a  prince,  and 
rivalry  as  well  as  love  and  generosity,  combined  to  make 
him  open  his  purse  strings  for  Miss  Becky. 

My  uncle  paid  Nat  his  twenty-five  dollars  in  silver, 
one  Saturday  night,  no  doubt  with  a  purpose,  for  he  was 
full  of  sly  humor,  and  was  fond  of  observing  the  charac- 
ters of  those  about  him.  Becky  had  been  engaged  to  go 
with  Lem  to  tho  country  Methodist  church  on  Sunday, 
but  she  suddenly  declined,  and  was  all  smiles  to  Nat 
during  the  day.  The  next  Sunday  she  appeared  at 
church  attended  by  Nat,  'in  habiliments  that  far  out- 
shone the  gaudiest  daughter  of  Africa  in  the  throng. 

From  that  day  forth,  Lem's  case  was  hopeless.  It 
had  a  speedy  termination  in  despair,  for  the  following 
Sunday,  Nat  and  Becky  appeared  together  at  church  as 
man  and  wife,  after  the  fashion  of  their  people. 

By  way  of  revenge,  Lem  broke  open  a  blacksmith's 
•hop  down  on  the  road,  stole  the  tools  and  buried  them 
in  a  patch  of  ground  which  my  uncle  allowed  Nat  to  cul- 
tivate for  himself.  Search  was  made  for  the  tools,  and 
Lem,  with  an  accomplice  and  backer  named  Tony,  who 
belonged  to  a  neighbor,  asserted  that  they  had  seen  Nat 
secreting  them  in  his  patch  one  night.  Luckily  Nat 
proved  an  alibi  conclusively.  Alas,  for  Lem,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  receive  thirty-nine  lashea  on  the 
bare  back,  and  by  way  of  preventing  mistakes,  he  was 
compelled  to  count  them  himself.  This  was  not  all,  be 
was  degraded  from  tho  coach-box  into  the  field  service,  in 
which  he  speedily  recovered  of  his  dyspepsia,  and  became 
a  hale  hearty  fellow. 

And  yet  this  circumstance,  which  placed  Nat  in  the 
ascendant,  was,  after  all,  his  ruin.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  coach-box.  As  my  cousins  were  growing  up,  tbe 
carriage  was  called  into  frequent  requisition,  and  Nat 
was  driving  to  and  from  town  constantly.  His  oppoi^ 
tuntties  for  the  attaining  of  liquor  were  frequent,  and  alas, 
like  many  a  better  man,  he  not  only  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  drink,  but  he  exhibited  a  groat  deal 
of  tact  in  making  them.  No  matter  how  drunk,  he  could 
drive,  and  his  constitution  was  one  of  those  hardy  ones  in 
which  the  vital  powers  hold  on  to  the  last,  and  the  extre- 
mities yield  first.    Gradually  his  left  foot  incnaaed  to 


double  its  size,  became  misshapen,  like  a  club-foot,  asci 
the  old  fellow  had  to  have  a  shoe  made  expressly  for  iu 
Still  he  sat  on  the  coach-box.     But  this  was  not  all,  on# 
Christmas  eve,  returning  from  a  shooting  match  down  oo 
the  road,  and  supplying  himself  from  a  flask  of  whisky 
which  he  had  stowed  away  in  his  pocket,  he  became  so 
drunk  sub  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  pitched  down  into 
the  snow  where  he  remained  all  night.     Tbe  consequence 
was,  that  old  Nat  became  a  martyr  to  tbe  rheumatism^, 
which  not  only  rendered  him  incapable  of  service,  bat  an 
expense  to  my  relative  for  medical  attendance.    It  was 
two  months  before  the  old  fellow  could  crawl  out,  and 
then  he  made  his  appearance  on  crutches. 

When  Nat  was  first  uken,  Becky's  attentions  to  hina 
were  unremitting.  She  was  so  anxious  to  restore  him  to 
the  field,  and  thereby  prevent  the  abatement  of  his  wage*  ;. 
but,  as  his  prospects  of  future  labor  diminished,  and  hia 
medical  expense  to  my  uncle  increased,  Becky  became 
indifierent  to  him. 

The  great  minstrel  of  the  North,  after  speaking  of  the 
general  waywardness  of  woman,  says  in  that  hackneyed 
quotation,  (hackneyed  we  suppose,  because  true :) 

"  When  pain  nad  sickness  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  any  el  thou." 

Becky  might  have  been  a  "ministering  angel"  to  old 
Nat,  but  she  removed  her  quarters  from  his  room  and 
mode  her  visits  like  other  "  angel  visits,"  a  good  distance 
apart. 

Almost  by  miracle,  Nat's  rheumatism  left  him  for  e 
season,  and  Becky  lit  the  torch  of  Hymen  anew;  but  the 
flames  had  scarcely  ascended,  when  the  old  fellow  bad  e 
relapse.  In  this  way  for  years  Nat  lingered  along,  at 
times,  apparently  well  except  his  lameness,  but  with 
relapses,  that  at  each  recurrence  were  at  lesser  inten'ala 
and  more  severe.  Becky's  attentions  to  him  graduated 
accordingly,— when  the  probability  of  his  recovery 
became  apparent,  her  attention  redoubled. 

At  last  Nat's  wages  were  reduced  one  half,  and  her 
complaints  against  his  habits  were  loud  and  frequent; 
but  old  Nat  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  and  bore  them 
after  the  manner  of  Socrates.  Becky  made,  meanwhile^ 
a  less  brilliant  appearance  at  church,  though  her  domea* 
tic  qualities  gathered  no  new  energy. 

Years  slipped  away,  and  I  approached  man's  estate. 
Nat  eked  out  now  what  my  uncle  allowed  him,  which 
was  but  a  iew  dollars  a  month,  for  he  had  become  almoat 
useless,  by  setting  traps  and  snares  for  rabbits  and 
partridges,  which  he  sold  to  the  neighbors  or  at  market. 
Almost  every  cent  he  received  was  transferred  to  Becky 
ere  it  touched  his  pocket. 

I  was  a  good  deal  amused  one  day,  poor  fellow,  at  his 
lamentation  over  his  lame  leg.     He  said : 

"  Master  William,  I  don't  care  for  the  looks  of  the 
thing  but  for  the  thing  iuelf.  You  see  Becky  will  dress, 
an'  old  master  has  docked  my  wages  on  account  of  my 
rhumadx,  an'  my  not  being  able  to  work  as  I  did,-— an' 
now,  when  I  expected  to  make  something  a  catching  of 
rabbits  and  partridges,  the  nigers  all  about  here  tracks  me 
through  the  snow,  by  my  game  leg,  and  ateals  every 
thing.  There's  Bryant's  Tony,  I  suspects  him  strong. 
Master  William,  supposa  you  walks  down  with  me 
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t^iiNNTow  morning,  to  the  clamp  of  traat  in  our  field 
next  to  Bryttnt*8  T  Right  in  the  ibeep  track  there  I've 
•et  my  gum,"  (a  trap  made  out  of  a  hollow  log,)  **  and 
by  hokey,  I  know  weMI  catch  that  Tony  atealiog  my  rab- 
bit out,  if  there'i  airy  one  in." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  and  the  next  morning,  bright  anri 
eftrly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  old  fellow's  rights 
I  sotended  him  to  the  clump  of  trees.  There  stood  the 
trap  with  the  fall  down,  about  ten  feet  from  us. 

**  We're  afore  the  tarnal  rabbit-thief  this  morning, 
master  William,"  exclaimed  Nat,  stepping  up  to  the 
trap  and  preparing  to  take  from  it  the  live  captive, 
**  every  morning  afore  this,  for  these  three  mornings  past, 
then  has  been  some  body  here  and  helped  themselves, 
mxtd  there  set  the  trap  again,  for  I  has  a  'tickler  way  of 
setting  my  traps,  an'  can  tell." 

By  this  time,  teeundum  artem,  Nat  had  extracted  the 
Tabbit  from  fab  trap,  and  with  the  afrightad  animal  under 
his  arm,  was  proceeding  to  set  it  up  again,  when  he 
looked  up  and  observed: 

"  See !  master  William,  yonder !  that's  Tony,  Bryant's 
Tony,  he's  the  thief,  you  may  depend  on  it.  He's  coming 
this  way— he's  looking  out  for  other  traps  but  he  haint 
seed  me  yet,— let's  hide,  master  William,  in  the  trees, 
•ad  catch  the  varmint." 

We  aceordingly  hid,  and  in  a  whisper,  Nat  pointed 
Tony  oat  to  me,  at  some  distance  off*  on  the  skirU  of  the 
woods,  closely  eyeing  the  ground  as  he  walked  on  in 
search  of  traps.  With  an  eye  glittering  through  the 
boshes  at  him,  Nat  said : 

"  The  aggravating  varmint  '11  find  the  trap  down  and 
dunk  there's  a  rabbit  in — he,  he." 

Tony  walked  directly  to  Nat's  trap,  and  finding  the 
fidi  down,  concluded,  of  course,  that  the  game  was  there. 
Accordingly,  he  got  down  on  his  knees  for  the  purpose 
of  parloining  it,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  did  so,-*'*  I'll 
save  old  Nat  the  trouble  again." 

Nat  meanwhile,  was  not  an  uninteresting  picture.  He 
stood  in  a  stooping  attitude,  glaring  at  the  thief,  while  he 
held  the  rabbit  by  the  hind  l^gs  with  its  head  under  his 
arm.  Every  now  and  then  the  animal  gave  a  convulsive 
start  in  its  efforts  to  escape,  at  which,  the  old  fellow 
would  grasp  it  harder,  and  gase  the  keener  at  Tony,  who, 
oo  finding  the  trap  empty  and  dovm,  concluded  that  some 
other  poacher  had  been  there  before  him.  He  therefoiv 
determined,  it  seemed,  to  remove  it  to  some  place  where 
he  could  make  snre  of  iu  contents,  and  accordingly,  he 
irery  deliberately  lifted  it  op  and  adjusted  it  under  his 
arm.  At  this  instant,  Nat  stepped  forth  and  confronted 
him,  saying  with  great  dignity : 

*'  You're  no  occasion  to  take  that  trap." 

Tony  started  and  dropped  the  trap,  but  in  an  instant 
neovered  himself,  and  putting  his  foot  on  it,  said : 

"  The  trap's  mine." 

Nat,  full  of  courage  from  my  presence,  though  I  was 
unobserved  by  Tony,  exclaimed  : 

"  You  lie,  yon  thief!"  and  forthwith  he  slung,  (forget- 
ting  in  bis  passion  what  would  be  his  loss,)  the  rabbit 
full  in  hii  face. 

Tony  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  dexterous  fellow, 
and  amply  proved  it  on  this  oocasion,  lot  he  caught  the 


rabbit  as  it  struck  him,  and  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh, 
he  held  it  over  his  head  a  moment,  in  derision,  and  then 
darted  off  like  a  deer  with  it  into  the  woods. 

Matters  were  in  this  stage  with  Nat,  when  I  left  my 
uncle's  and  domesticated  myself  in  the  city,  as  a  student 
of  the  law.  In  due  time  I  was  admitted  to  practice,  and 
did  so  for  nearly  twelve  months,  when  increasing  indis- 
position compelled  me  to  repair  to  the  country  for  my 
health. 

There  I  found  old  Nat  a  hanger  on  about  the  farm, 
incapable  of  doing  anything  but  feed  the  poultry  or  some 
such  light  service.  He  earned  no  wages  now,  and  as  a 
matter  of  kindness,  my  uncle  supported  him. 

Meanwhile,  a  stout  black  free  negro,  named  Joe 
Mooncy,  of  about  Becky's  age,  and  a  preaaher  withal, 
made  his  appearance  at  my  uncle's  as  a  visitor  of 
Becky.  Nat  hated  him  from  the  first,  for  he  was  fond  of 
discoursing  against  intemperance,  and  doubtless  did  so 
intentionally,  aiming  his  shafts  at  Nat  in  the  presence  of 
Becky.  She  vras  held  a  beauty  by  her  race.  She  was 
now  reduced  to  the  plain  habiliments  of  a  servant,  and 
could  no  more  make  the  display  on  Sundays  at  the  meet> 
ing  house,  which  was  her  wont  in  the  days  of  Nat's  pros- 
perity. If  we  could  dissect  human  motives  to  their  first 
main-spring,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  Becky's  first 
partiality  for  the  preacher,  arose  from  his  compliment- 
ing her  upon  the  plainness  of  her  attire,  with  well  directed 
observations  upon  the  impropriety  of  appearing  in  gayer 
habiliments,  for  she  was  anxious  to  make  it  known, 
that  choice  not  necessity,  had  caused  the  change.  The 
result  was,  Becky  joined  the  church  under  Mooney.  The 
next  thing  her  conscience  was  troubled  about,  the  unceri- 
monious  manner  in  which  she  had  become  Nat's  wife,  so 
she  discarded  the  old  fellow,  eventually.  She  and 
Mooney  held  long  conversations  together,  and  the  issue 
was,  that  she  determined  to  be  '*  married  over  again,"  as 
she  expressed  it,  but  not  to  Nat. 

The  old  negro  plainly  proved  that  tlie  demon,  jealousy, 
is  not  confined  to  its  habitancy  of  a  white  bosom.  He 
was  now  old  and  decripid,  but  he  remembered  well,  and 
it  made  his  age  the  more  desolate,  that  all  his  m«>ans, 
when  he  had  any,  were  given  vrithout  scarcely  a  cent's 
expenditure  upon  himself,  to  one  who  now,  from  com- 
punctions of  conscienee!  spurned  him  from  her  bed 
and  board. 

He  advised  with  me  about  speaking  to  my  uncle  on 
the  matter,  but  I  told  him  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  be 
well  knew,  as  his  own  case  proved,  that  my  relative 
never  interfered  in  such  matturs  among  his  slaves. 

Nat's  only  resource  now,  was  in  the  bottle,  and  he 
thanked  his  stars  that  I  was  near  by,  from  whom  he 
could  obtain  the  needful  "  bit."  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  refuse  to  add  a  dram  or  two  to  the  daily  one 
my  uncle  allowed  him,  which  was  always  sent  down  to 
him  at  dinner-time.  In  the  morning,  early,  it  was  that 
the  old  fellow  said  he  most  needed  his  '*  bitters,"  and 
then  it  was  that  I  used  to  start  one  of  the  little  black 
boys  ofT  to  the  tavern  on  the  road,  lor  a  pint  for  Nat. 
How  the  eld  toper's  eyes  gloated  on  it  when  it  came ! 
In  fact,  his  long  habits  of  intemperance  had  made  stinu- 
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Iw  necetgary  to  his  existence.     At  least,  so  the  coantry 
doctor  said,  who  was  given  to  stimohis  himself. 

As  soon  as  Nat  had  his  bottle  filled  in  the  morning,  be 
would  repair  instantly  to  the  barn-yard,  where,  after 
having  pourtd  into  a  tin  cup  a  considerable  portion  of 
**  old  rye,"  he  would  fill  from  the  glowing  udder  of  the 
cow,  the  remainder,  up  to  the  brim,  with  the  warm 
milk,  and  take  it  down  as  a  Virginian  or  Kentuckian 
takes  his  "  mint  julaps  "  at  rising — with  a  gusto — a 
lighting  up  of  the  eye^followed  by  an  immediate  ten- 
dency to  loquacity. 

Alas  for  old  Nat ;  it  was  then  that  he  would  come  and 
take  a  seat  by  me,  and  live  his  life  over  again.  How  he 
would  chuckle  as  he  reminded  me  of  the  time  I  had  to 
sleep  out  all  night,  and  how  he  would  laugh  over  Lem 
and  his  ''  dyspeptus  "  pills. 

After  taking  his  morning  bitters,  Nat  touched  not 
•gain  through  the  day,  except  at  dinner,  when  be  dis- 
posed of  the  dram  which  my  uncle  sent  him.  But  at 
night,  and  particularly  if  "  Parson  Joe  '*  came  over  to 
tee  Becky,  be  was  sure  to  have  recourse  to  the  black 
bottle,  which  was  as  sura  to  be  ready  for  my  "  bit  **  in 
the  morning. 

Besides  the  pocket-money  that  Nat  gathered  between 
my  uncle  and  myself,  my  relative  frequently  gave  him 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  which  he  sold  to  the  neighbors. 
After  my  relative  had  set  out  his  early  York  cabbages, 
he  told  Nat  that  he  might  have  all  the  "  plantings  '*  that 
were  left,  which  amounted  to  a  thousand  or  more,  and 
wera  selling  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.  Happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  putting  so  much  "  grog-money  "  in 
his  pocket,  Nat  went  forth  among  the  neighbors  to  effect 
sales.  There  was  an  old  man  near  by,  named  Tatem, 
who  was  always  called  Squire  Tatem,  from  the  fact  that 
the  governor  bad  given  him  a  commission  in  the  magis- 
tracy. This  commission  brought  Tatem  little  more 
than  the  dignity,  for  thero  were  squires  enough  before 
he  was  made  one.  He  had  kept  an  extensive  shoe- 
store  in  Baltimore,  and  failed.  He  lived,  at  this  time, 
on  a  little  farm  of  few  acres,  which,  previous  to  his 
failure,  he  had  deeded  to  his  wife.  The  front  of 
Tatem's  barn  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
from  my  uncle's,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
termination  of  his  estate.  As  Tatem  had  been  used  to 
a  town  life,  and  liked  company,  it  was  his  custom  when- 
ever the  weather  permitted,  to  leave  his  house,  which 
was  situated  an  hundred  or  more  yards  off  of  the  road, 
and  take  his  station  by  the  road  fence,  leaning  thereon, 
and  slopping  whatever  passengers  be  chanced  to  know, 
in  their  way  to  and  from  town,  to  learn  the  news. 

Nat  had  sold  four  hundred  of  his  early  York  "  plant- 
ings'' to  Squire  Tatem,  but  on  their  delivery,  the  squire 
bad  failed  to  make  payment,  and  had  put  Nat  off  from 
time  to  time,  whenever  the  old  negro  had  requested  him 
thereto.  One  day  Nat  came  to  mo,  and  stated  his 
grievance,  saying — 

**  You  must  know,  Master  William,  that  I  sold  him— > 
that  Squire  Tatem,  the  four  hundred  yearly  York 
''plantings,"  at  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred.  You  can 
tee  how  good  they  was,  for  look  at  old  master's,  and 
look  at  tbe  squire's,  or  minoi  for  mine  they  are,  when 


you  pass  by  his  place.    Finer  early  Yorks  the  hand  of 
black  or  white  man  never  planted .     Well,  after  I  banded 
'em  to  him,  he  said  he  bed  no  change  then,  an'  that  he 
would  pay  me  the  first  time  he  seed  me.     I  let  him^ 
Master  William,  see  me  every  time  I  had  a  chance,  for 
a  full  month  afterwards,  but  he  never  said  a  word.     So 
one  day  I  meets  him  down  at  the  tavern,  on  the  road, 
where  there  was  a  quantity  of  gentlemen,  an'  I  says  to 
him  as  purlite  as  possible,  taking  off  my  bat  at  the  same 
time,  '  Servant,  squire,  says  I.     '  Nathaniel,  my  worthy,' 
he  called  me,  at  full  length,  Nathaniel*—'  Nathaniel,  my 
worthy,'   says    he,   very  kind,   *  how's    your    health?' 
Says  I,  '  I  thanks  you  squire,  very  kindly,  my  rheuma* 
tiz  is  better— how  does  'em  early  Yorks  come  ont' 
'  Early  Yorks,'  says  he,  snapping  his  eye  quick  at  me. 
'  Oh,  my  fine  fellow,  near  the  road  ?  admirably.     Your 
master  never  had  any  like  them,  hey?'     '  Yes,  Master 
Squire,'  says  I, '  them  ere  come  from  old  master's,  there 
growing  first  rate,  and,  squire,'  says  I,  making  a  low^ 
purlite  bow, '  Nat  would  be  your  'bedient  servant,  if  you 
would  let  him  have  that  change  for 'em,'     'Change,' 
said  he — '  them  few  plantings  I  got  from  you,  wasn't 
worth  a  damn ;  it's  my  opinion  you  stole  'em  from  your 
master,  you  drunken  vagabond.     I  shall  call  and  see 
him,  but  for  my  respect  for  him,  I  should  commit  you 
to  jail  right  off.'     Then  Bob  Hollands  told  him  that  tbe 
receiver  was  as  bad  as  the  thief.     How  everbody  did 
laugh,  but  the  squire  looked  so  angry  at  me»  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave,  and  so  I  did." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  sincoi  about  the  mat* 
ter."  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Master  William,  the  other  day  I  finds  him 
leaning  over  the  fence,  and  he  told  me  if  ever  I  spoke  to 
him  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  about  such  things 
again,  that  he  would  cowhide  me  the  first  time  he  caught 
me  on  the  road.  He  said  when  he  had  any  change  he'd 
let  mo  know,  without  my  axing  for  it.  Now,  Master 
William,  you  knows  the  law ;  wliat  are  a  colored  man 
to  do  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Was  there  no  white  person  by,"  I  asked,  "  when 
you  sold  the  cabbages  to  the  squire  7" 

"  Not  a  soul,  black  or  white.  Master  William." 

"  It's  a  pity,  Nat,"  I  replied,  "  that  he  did  not  con- 
fess the  debt  in  the  presence  of  some  of  those  gentle- 
men at  tbe  tavern.  You  are  now  a  free  man,  and  you 
could  sue  him  for  the  anoount,  and  bring  one  of  those 
gentlemen  to  prove  that  ha  confessed  the  debt." 

"  Ha,  now  I  understand  it.  Master  William.  That's 
the  reason  why  die  squire  didn't  want  to  hear  any  thing 
of  it  before  them  are  gentlemen—- he  knew  I  could  make 
him  pay.  So  if  he  was  to  confess,  in  the  presence  of  a 
white  person,  as  how  he  owed  me  tbe  money,  then  I 
could  sue  him,  and  make  him  pay  7" 

"  Precisely  so,  Nat,"  I  replied. 

Nat  chuckled  to  himself,  and  then  said,  *'  The  squirc'U 
find  I'm  not  such  a  cabbage-head  as  he  takes  me  for." 

A  week  or  so  after  this,  and  when  I  had  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  Nat  was  one  day  driving  me  into  the 
city  in  tbe  carriage.  As  we  approached  Squire  Tatem'si 
Nat  turned  round,  and  said  quickly  to  me— 

"  Master  William,  there's  the  squire  now.     Don't  lot 
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Irim  tee  you,  and  jtwt  mark  now  bow  I'll  tickle  bim, 
aloDf  about  tbe  cabbage.  If  I  itopf ,  be'll  tbink  of  a 
koDsekinoe,  there's  nobody  in." 

Aoeordingly,  with  great  respect,  Nat  spoke  to  tbe 
•quire,  and  was  immediately  asked  by  bim  what  tbe 
news  was. 

"Nothing  'tickler,  squire.  I  hopes  you  is  well, 
to>day,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  Nathaniel ;  how's  your  master  7" 

"Well,  I  tanks  you,  squire.     How  nice  your  placo! 
looks !     You  beats  up  the  whole  of  us  all  hollow,  squire, 
a  gardening." 

"Yes,  tbe  place  looks  pretty  well.  What  do  you 
think  of  those  cabbages,  you  rascal,  bey?"  and  the 
sqoire  spoke  half  humorously. 

"  That's  a  great  soil,  your's,  squire ;  our's  is  nothing 
fike  era." 

"Why  didn't  you  say  so,  then,  the  other  day,  you 
black  scamp,  when  I  asked  youT" 

"  I  don't  like,  squire,  to  run  down  things  at  home 
before  company." 

"Ha,  ha,  you  don't  heyf  but  you  come  donning 
before  company,  do  you  t" 

"  You  wouldn't  bear  me  through,  then,  sqoire.  I  was 
gnine  to  say,  when  you  stopped  me,  that  master  talked 
about  buying  that  cider-press  of  youm,  to  get  all  ready 
for  the  cider  season." 

"  That  was  it,  bey?  I  have  said  I  would  sell  it  to  a 
neig^bbor,  »o  I  will." 

"  Master  wants  me  to  look  at  it  squire." 

"  Ay,  come  and  do  so,  Nathaniel,  as  you  come  out, 
and  we'll  talk  about  that  little  change  I  owe  you.  How 
much  was  it  ?" 

"  Four  hundred,  squire,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  hun- 
dred," replied  Nathaniel. 

"Yea,  yes,  so  it  is— exactly  right.  I  owe  you  one 
dollar,  Nathaniel,  and  when  your  master  buys  the  cider- 
press,  1*11  pay  yon." 

"  Squire,"  exclaimed  Nat,  in  a  changed  tone,  "  whether 
master  buys  that  press  or  not,  you've  got  to  pay  me. 
I  just  cell  you  I  have  a  white  gentleman  in  here,  an'  be 
prove  it."  And  before,  between  indignation  and  sur- 
prize, tbe  squire  could  reply,  Nat  put  whip  to  his  horses 
and  away  we  went. 

Nat  informed  me,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  he  had 
met  tbe  eqoire  on  the  road  since — that  the  squire  "gave 
him  a  hard  cussing,  but  chucked  the  dollar  at  him." 

"Who  can  control  his  fate?"  as  Othello  says.  Nat 
struggled  in  vain  against  his.  Becky,  after  she  had 
discaided  Nat,  and  the  formalities  of  a  courtship  were 
gone  throagb  with,  married  "  Parson  Joe."  I  must  do 
Joe,  too,  tbe  justice,  to  state  that  by  hard  labor  he 
obtained  the  means,  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child  by 
him,  of  buying  her  from  my  uncle.  The  old  gentleman 
let  bim  have  her  at  half  her  value,  and  rented  cheaply 
to  her  husband,  a  cabin  and  lot  on  the  road  side.  Joe 
treats  her  well,  and  is  doing  well.  Joe  never  enter- 
tained  any  ill  feeling  towards  Nat,  but  on  the  contrary, 
treated  him  with  kindness ;  with  much  more  than  Becky, 
whom  I  have  seen  stand  in  great  dignity  at  the  door  of 
her  own  boosebold,  and  offer  Nat  three  centd  to  split 
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wood  for  her,  and  rate  him  soundly  for  not  splitting  the 
money's  worth ! 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  push  my  fortunes  in  the 
West,  and  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  I  left  the  city  to 
which  I  had  again  returned,  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
a  week  with  my  kind  uncle  and  aunt,  before  I  left. 
My  cousins  had  all  married  off,  and  they  were  the  only 
white  persons  on  the  farm.  There  was  old  Nat,  and 
right  glad  was  he  to  see  me,  and  have  his  bottle  filled, 
but  he  felt  desolate  and  deserted,  and  could  not  get  over 
Becky's  treatment  of  him.  Sad,  sad  was  my  parting 
with  my  relatives.  Nat  had  not  driven  the  carriage  for 
some  time,  but  he  asked  perminsion  to  drive  me  into 
the  city  on  my  leave  taking,  and  I  could  not  refuse  him. 

Just  OS  we  reached  Barnum's  steps,  we  saw  the  stage 
in  which  I  had  taken  my  seat,  turn  from  Market  (now 
Baltimore)  street  into  Calvert.  "  Master  William," 
said  old  Nat,  with  heart  so  full  that  he  eould  scarcely 
speak  it,  "you'll  never  see  Nat  any  more.  We'll  never 
have  any  more  talks  together.  Though  you're  guine  far 
over  the  raountaina,  you  must  think  of  old  Nat  when 
you're  there,  an*  when  you  write  to  home,  you  must 
name  me  in  black  and  white,  an'  old  master  '11  read  it  to 
me.  If  old  master  lives,  I  shall  have  a  good  home  as 
long  as  I  wants  one,  but  if  ho  dies  afore  me,  I  shall  end 
my  days  in  the  poor-house,  but  it  is  no  matter  where  old 
Nat  dies — ^he's  old  now,  an'  of  no  account  no  how,  to 
anybody.  Master  William " — and  here  the  old  fellow's 
voice  grew  firm  and  admonitory — "  remember  this  what 
I  tell  you  at  our  last  parting.  Master  William,  artor  the 
experience  of  sixty  years,  a  woman  can  deeaive   any 
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The  stage  waits,  sir,"  exslaimed  the  driver  to  me; 
Old  Nat  assisted  me  in,  grasped  my  hands  convulsively, 
but  had  no  words.  The  tears  down  his  dusky  cheek 
spoke  for  him.  Away  we  dashed,  and  the  last  sight  I 
caught  of  my  humble  friend,  was  as  we  whirled  round 
the  comer;  he  was  gazing  after  me  with  a  full  heart. 

I  am  still  a  bachelor.  Nat's  advice  certainly  has  not 
confined  me  to  my  present  solitary  state ;  yet  it  is  as 
certain  that  on  many  a  night  of  festivity  in  lighted  hall, 
and  on  many  a  moonlit  ramble,  his  words  have  crossed 
me  like  the  disenchanting  power  of  some  ugly  old  elf 
o'er  the  wanderer  in  fairy  land.  r.  w.  T. 


Ori  f  in  al . 
THOU   ART    ALONE. 

Thou  art  alone !     Then,  come  with  me, 
Thy  life  shall  lose  its  bitterness, 
And  sympathy  its  power  exert, 
To  soothe,  to  comfort  thee,  to  bless. 
Thou  art  alone !    My  love  will  strive 
The  heart's  pent  feelings  to  unlock. 
To  send  its  gushing  streamlets  forth, 
As  when  the  Prophet  touch'd  the  rock. 
And  when  the  mournful  hour  may  eonae, 
To  bid  farewell  to  thee,  my  own. 
One  heart  will  know  the  bitter  truth, 
And  feel,  indeed — TJum.  art  alone,    m.  u. 
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FRIENDSHIP    AND     LOVE 


Or  ig  i  Bftl. 
FRIENDSHIP    AND    LOVE; 

OR,    THE  MSART*S   ORDIAL. 
BY   ANNIE   rO«TKR« 

PART   I. 

"  Ths  liffhu  and  shadM,  whoM  wall-accorded  •trif«, 
OiToa  alftha  strength  and  color  of  our  life  ?* 

"  Whatevtr  1$,  is  right."— Pop«. 

Perhaps  thsre  nevar  existed  two  characters  more 
•ntirtly  dissimUar  and  widely  oppoaitai  than  those  of 


1 1  seemed  to  chill  for  over  all  innato  buoyancy,  causing  tha 
youthful  feelings  of  her  crushed  heart  to  be  shrouded 
with  the  dark  pall  of  brooding  woe.  Mrs.  Fairfield's 
reaignatioB  at  this  bereayement,  partook  more  of  a  self- 
righteous,  and  outward  pious  submission  to  the  will  of 
Him  "  who  doeth  what  seemeth  right,"  than  springing 
from  that  atream  of  pure  devotion  and  humility,  which 
always  ripples  in  the  bosom  of  a  true  Christian.  "  Tha 
heart  should  cherish  no  earthly  idol,"  was  her  exclama- 
tion, but  could  that  very  heart  have  been  bared  to  the 
world,  it  would  have  showed  the  triple  head  of  Mammon 
oB  its  highest  pedestal.     The  death  of  Mr.  Fairfield 


Alice  Fairfield  and  Isabel  Legard*«,  and  yet  more  closely  i  discovered  his  aflfairtf  in  a  lamentable  disarrangement. 


allied  by  friendship's  most  enduring  bond.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  infancy,  their  joys  and  griefs  had  been 
one,  their  thoughts  as  the  sun*s  dial  to  each  other,  and 
the  tide  of  that  same  stream  of  mutual  confidence  and 
love,  which  had  never  been  stirred  by  the  winds  of 
distrust  or  conteation,  whose  limpid  nature  had  never 
been  darkened  by  the  fickle  jealousies  of  childhood, 
continued  still  to  ebb  on  its  wonted  bright  course,  as 
both  approached  that  period  of  life,  which  a  selfish 
experience  has  too  often  proved  detrimental  to  the 
friendships  of  early  days.  Alice  was  of  a  gentle,  yield- 
ing temper,  Isabel,  self-willed  and  im[)erious.  Alice 
was  meek  and  fearful  of  self— Isabel,  proud  and  vain  of 
powei>— the  former  rarely  manifesting  those  ebullitions  of 


ungovemed  passion  and  indomitable  ypirtt,  which  too  George  Landon  was  the  second  son  of  a  large  and 
often  swayed  the  otherwise  noble  nature  of  the  latter,  interesting  family,  who  were  intimate  associates  of  tbc 
As  equally  unlike,  also,  were  their  mothers,  who  had,  Fairfields.  No  eye  beamed  a  brighter  welcome  on 
likewise,  preserved  untarnished,  amidst  the  various  Alico^  when  she  joined  their  happy  social  circle,  than 
mutations  of  time,  the  precious,  (because  rare,)  jewel  \\  that  of  Geoige,  a  youth  almost  of  womanly  feelings  and 


but  by  her  frugal  and  judicious  management,  she  was 
enabled  to  support  her  usual  genteel  style  of  living, 
though  somewhat  curtailed  of  its  many  former  luxuries. 
The  deprivation  of  the  latter  she  bore,  also,  with  a 
stoical  composure,  but  the  ruling  passion  still  held  on 
its  sway ;  kept  only  in  a  necessary  abeyance,  and  want- 
ing but  an  opportunity  of  action,  to  wield  its  sceptre. 
The  future  prospects  of  Alice  ahadowed  forth  to  the 
ambitious  mother's  mind— this  desired  field  of  action 
and  the  untiring  filial  obedience  of  the  gentle,  passive 
daughter,  could  not  fail  to  promise  the  surety  of  a  happy 
success— which  desires,  time  developed  to  the  fullest 
fruition;  but  we  must  not  preface  the  foUowiifj 
with  an  anticipation  of  the  sequel. 


g  events. 


of  female  friendship.     Mrs.  Fairfield  was  a  woman  of 

stem  and  exacting  principles,  when  once  the  fiat  of  her 

will  had  gone  forth. 

"  Twaa  fixed  Irrevocable  as  the  doom  of  Jove, 
No  force  could  bend,  and  no  persuasion  move.*' 

Alice  had,  therefere,  learned  to  yield  unmurmuring 
obedienee  to  her  every  slightest  mandate.  Her  early 
life  had  been  devoted  to  frivolous  pleasures,  and  spent 
in  a  giddy  whirl  of  thoughtless  folly.  A  few  years  after 
her  marriage,  she  became  a  self-inflicting  rcligieutSt  and 
like  those  whose  characters  tend  to  extremes,  seemed 
eager  to  ^tone  (ur  her  former  worldly  servitude  by  a 
future  life  of  almost  ascetic  piety  and  restriction.  The 
beautiful  principles  of  Christianity — its  soul-elo\'ating 
tendencies  were  rendered  unlovely  and  gloomy  by  her 
morose  and  undue  eondemnation  of  those  innocent 
pleasures  and  joyous  inclinations  so  incidental  to  the 
youthful  nature.  Her  husband  early  learned  to  treat  it 
with  sceptical  indifference,  whilst  her  children  shrunk 
from  those  tenets  and  precepte  so  clothed  in  monastic 
gloom,  and  almost  adverse  to  the  happy  freedom,  as 
well  as  to  every  cheerful  impulse  of  the  human  heart. 
Alice  was  naturally  of  a  gay  aad  elastic  temperament, 
but  the  rigid  exactions  of  her  mother's  discipline  had 
apparently  subdued  as  well  as  saddened  her  native 
spirit,  and  when,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  the  pres- 
sure of  afilicdon  in  the  death  of  her  father,  oo  whom 
her  heart  leaned  with  the  most  coafidiog  tenderness,  was 
added  to  that  of  maternal  austerity— Hha  heavy  stroke 


sensibilities.  From  the  dawning  of  childhood's  recol- 
lections, an  indefinable  link  of  sympathy  seemed  to 
draw  them  together,  and  as  they  neared  die  boundary 
of  man  and  womanhood,  this  feeling  deepened  into  one 
of  a  more  yearning  and  deferential  cast. 

It  was  not  until  circumstances  called  George  to  part 
from  the  loved  ones  of  his  youth,  to  leave  the  scenes  of 
boyish  sports,  and  entor  on  those  of  stirring  acUon, 
which  were  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  usefulness  in 
society,  that  he  had  ever  paused  to  analyze  the  nature 
of  that  affection,  which  he  then  found  to  have  become 
identified  with  his  whole  existence.  Truly  did  he  find 
her  image 

Hoarded  in  his  bosom's  depth. 
Till  it  was  twined  with  evary  life-string  there 
Too  clo«ely  to  ba  severed." 

It  was  at  the  sunset  hour  of  a  lovely  eve,  that  Geoige 
sought  Alice  to  whisper  the  dread  farewell — a  word 
conveying  to  their  hearts,  young  as  they  were,  a  fearful 
knell  to  Hope,  causing,  they  knew  not  why,  the  saddest 
forebodings  of  coming  darkness.  True,  they  loved  each 
other  tenderly,  and  with  a  no  common  love.  Scarce 
sixteen  summers  had  passed  over  her  head,  or  the  expe- 
rience of  nineteen  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and,  as  yet, 
their  sky  of  life  had  unclouded  been,  but  withal,  they 
both  felt  in  that  bitter  moment  of  parting— it  was  one 
which  involved  more  ominous  sorrow,  than  moat  young, 
hoping  hearts  are  wont  to  indulge. 

*'  Alice,"  said  he,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  bent  on 
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ker  tmirful  face  hit  last  look, ''  you  know  I  love  you,  and  M  biind  enthusintm  marked  her  relifious  ehancter,  which, 
I  feel  it  is  not  in  vaiiL  but  many  a  weary  year,  perhaps,  '  as  also,  her  life,  evinced  the  loveliness  of  well-regulated 
will  intervene,  ere  the  hand  of  Fortune  may  unite  our  •!  principles,  snd  cherished  Christian  virtues.  The  con* 
destinies.  I  will  not  fetter  your  love  by  any  binding  l.victton  of  her  own  affability  made  that  of  others  more 
vow,  or  seal  it  with  a  mutual  covenant,  for  should  a  j|  pardonable,  and  it  was  always  her  unceasing  wish  to 
change  come  over  the  henrt  of  either,  the  greater  would  jl  cherish  the  generous  impulses  of  youth,  to  cultivate  a 


be  its  faithlessness  from  having  been  linked  by  the  purity 
of  Love's  oath.  But  the  strength  of  my  deep  affection 
caanot  resist  breathing  this  wish,  that  time  may  prove 
you,  in  truth,  the  same  Alice  of  my  boyhood." 

He  was  gone,  and  Alice,  after  gazing  on  his  retreat- 
ing form,  until  the  dimness  of  her  vision  caused  all 
objects  to  mingle  into  a  hazy  indistinctness,  turned  from 
the  window  to  meet  only  the  stern  look  of  astonishment 
with  which  her  mother  regarded  that  involuntary  burst 
of  her  sorrow.  Coldly  chiding  her  for  sucb  girlish  weak- 
■esa  in  thus  weeping  at  the  departure  of  a  mere  school 
companion,  who,  ere  her  present  tears  had  passed  away, 
woald  earelessly  forget  her— then  desiring  it  should  be 
the  last  indulgence  of  an  over- wrought  sensibility,  which 
might  result  in  misery  to  both  herself  and  parent,  Mrs. 
Fairiield  left  Alice  alone,  to  wrestle  against  the  bitter- 
■ees  of  her  grief.  The  full  import  of  that  meaning ; 
Um^  she  dared  not  revolve,  for,  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  it  was,  evident  to  her  unsuspecting  mind,  that 
•mbition  was  the  moving  principle  within  her  mother's 
braast,  and,  of  that  deeply-rooted  nature  calculated  to 
•oboMige  even  the  cieims  of  maternal  affection,  when 
they  warred  against  the  accomplishment  of  her  own 
wishes.  Daily  instances  proved  to  her  sinking  heart, 
the  goal  of  herambitiou:»  aspiration  was  a  brilliant  matri- 
BMmial  settlement  for  herself.  To  instil  into  the  mind 
of  Alice  the  necessity  of  such  an  event,  was  her  constant 
care,  nor  did  she  fail  to  insinuate,  in  various  ways,  the 
utter  folly  of  marrying  only  for  love,  and  her  inflexibility 
of  opposition  that  eke  should  ever  enter  the  state  without 
other  more  eoiid  advantages,  for  the  insurance  of  her 
happiness.  Whether  Mrs.  Fairfield  indulged  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  strength  of  her  daughter's  eariy  love  for 
George  Landon,  the  former  knew  nut,  as  she  had  always 
cavilled  at  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  passion  being  of 
any  permanency  in  the  youthful  breast,  or,  in  fact,  in 


adventitious  exfemaie.  The  unwelcome  remembrance 
of  George's  poverty  often  caused  the  naturally  ingenu- 
ous and  uncalcolating  heart  of  Alice  to  repine  at  the 
"  unjust  balance  of  equal  "  which  Heaven,  unacrounta- 
bly  to  man's  judgment,  so  variously  disposes.  But  not- 
withstanding the  eogroAsing  tendency  of  such  feelings, 
•he  shrank  from  soliciting  that    sympathetic  counsel 


judicious  observance  of  the  pleasures  of  society  without 
those  extremes  which  a  too  latitudinariaa  or  restrieted 
system  of  education  are  sure  to  produce.  Although 
entirely  opposed,  on  such  a  subject,  to  her  friend, 
nay,  almost  deprecating  the  severity  of  her  domestic 
government,  yet  she  never  failed  to  encourage  an  im- 
plicit obedience  on  the  part  of  Alice.  Not  so  with 
Isabel,  whoso  indignation  continually  burst  forth  at  every 
instance  of  (as  she  thought)  tyrannical  restriction,  and 
feeling  very  sensible  that  Mrs.  Fairfield  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  her  influence  over  Alice,  she  became  the 
more  eager  to  increase  and  exercise  it.  She  was  se  far 
successful  as  to  witness  her  power  becoming  dominant, 
her  sway  almost  unbounded,  which  invariably  countor- 
acted  that  of  the  machinating  mother,  exciting  in  each 
a  mutual  dislike,  notwithstanding  which,  the  intimacy 
of  the  two  girls  continued  unbroken.  Isabel  was  toe 
independent  and  high-minded  to  be  affected  by  the  cold, 
calculating  intrigue  of  Mrs.  Fairfield,  and  Alice  too 
affectionate  and  obedient  to  prove  insensible  towards 
their  individual  claims  on  her  love. 

Time  sped  on  his  swift-winged  chariot  over  the 
changes  of  three  years,  scattering,  in  his  course,  roses 
here,  and  thorns  there,  blighting  the  springing  blossoms 
uf  Hope  in  the  pathway  of  some,  while  those  fading 
unto  death,  were  made  to  bloom  anew  in  that  of  others. 
Alico  and  Isabel  had  fairly  "  come  out,"  and  entered  the 

gay  society  of  H .     If,  in  character,  they  were  so 

dissimilar,  in  person,  they  were  far  more  so.  The 
beauty  of  Alice  was  not  of  that  striking  or  soul-enchant- 
ing csjite,  transfixing  the  eye,  and  steeping  the  senses,  at 
one  glance,  nay,  perhaps  she  would  have  been  passed 
by,  without  attracting  more  than  a  careless  look  from 

I  the  seeker  and  admirer  of,  what  is  commonly  styled, 
beauty.     But  so  lovely  was  the  harmony  and  regularity 

;  of  her  features,  so  quiet  and  heart-soothing  the  sweet 


of  maturer  years,  when  it  was  unattended  by  any  I  expression  of  her  gentle  face;  it  was  impossible  for  one, 

after  a  strict  examination,  not  to  feel  that  she  was  one 
I  not  easily  forgotten.  '  he  pensive  tenderness  of  her 
I  azure  eye,  bade  you  dream  of  some  sister  seraph^her 
!  soft  and  fair  eomplexion,  seemed,  in  its  transparency, 
'  to  shadow  forth  an  inward  purity  of  soul,  whilst  oft  and 
;  anon  the  usual  paleness  of  her  cheek  yielded  to  the 
I  roseate  impress  of  Nature's  deep  feeling.     Her  hair. 


which  none  but  a  confiding  mother  could  have  imparted  I;  never  elaboratoly  dressed  by  fashion's  hand,  generally 


to  her  in  those  moments  of  secret  despondency.  This 
made  her  torn  to  the  love  of  Isabel,  with  a  greater  over- 
flow of  tenderness  and  less  reserve  than  moat  of  her  sex 
are  wont  to  repose  in  one  another,  and  should  not,  when 
the  more  paramount  claims  of  filial  affection  exist. 

How  different  was  tho  position  of  Isabel.  Her 
mother  did  not,  like  Mrs.  Fuirfield  pursue  that  ex- 
acting eourse  of  parental  discipline,  but  ever  wooing 


hung  in  simple  curls  around  her  face,  like  a  golden  halo 
of  light,  and  as  the  eye  would  dwell  on  the  beautiful 
proportions  of  her  small  and  delicate  person,  the  mind 
would  still  dream  of  some  bright  spirit  of  the  air. 

Isabel  was  tall — a  form  of  exquisite  mould,  and  flow- 
ing with  graceful  ease.  Her  features,  to  a  connoiseur's 
eye,  were  not  so  regularly  beautiful  as  those  of  Alice, 
though  no  very  visible  defect  seemed  to  mar  the  beauty 


the  confidence  of  her  children,  teaching  them  that  no  j '  of  the  whole ;  but  so  intellectual  and  ever-varying  was 
friend  stieketh  closer  than  a  mother.     No  fanaticism  or  i '  the  expression  of  her  striking  face,  that  one  rarely  paused 
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to  loie,  in  a  tardy  eriticism,  the  enchantment  of  her 
•poakia^  countenance.  Perhaps  her  eye  might  havo 
been  wanting  in  feminine  softnesd,  but  then  it  flashed 
forth  such  animating  intelligence,  that  this  objection 
•ould  not  havo  existed  long;  her  mouth  might  have 
been  deemed  too  full  and  voluptuously  curved,  but  when 
open,  shone  forth  such  dazzling  lines  of  pearl,  and 
around  which  there  played  so  much  laughter>loving 
mirth,  that  the  heart  was  made  to  feel,  at  once,  a  full- 
barbed  arrow  quivering  in  its  every  smile.  Her  hair  was 
of  a  midnight  hue,  and  from  her  broad  pale  brow,  it  was 
«ver  singularly  pushed  back,  heedless  of  any  deference 
to  a  prevailing  fashion,  displaying  the  beautifuUy-veined 
temples,  and  well-developed  intellect  of  her  classically* 
formed  head.  There  was  rather  too  much  olive  in  her 
complexion,  but  when  the  brilliant  flow  of  converse,  the 
sparkling  of  wit  would  illuminate  her  features,  there 
would  be  seen  the  rapid  return  of  the  deepest  carnation 
rallying  around  that  spot  consecrated  to  the  roses,  caus- 
ing Isabel  Legnrd  to  be  acknowledged  unsurpassed  in 
her  regal  loveliness. 

It  was  when  on  a  visit  with  Isabel,  to  her  aunt,  in 
Somerville,  that  Alice  first  met  with  Douglas  Aubery, 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  highly  esteemed  for 
his  noble  virtues.  Many  a  bright  eye  beamed  its  radi- 
ant welcome  on  him,  as  he  entered  the  gay  saloons  of 
fashion ;  and  anxious  was  the  disappointment  of  their 
looks  when  ho  would  silently  retire  without  attaching 
himself  exclusively  to  any  one.  Although  several  years 
above  thirty,  yet  his  heart  had  passed  unscathed  through 
the  ordeal  of  temptation,  which  the  galaxy  of  beauty  so 
powerfully  presented  in  Somerville.  Ni»vpr,  until  he 
•aw  and  knew  Alice  Fairfield,  had  the  quiet  of  that 
heart  been  stirred  by  any  excitement  of  the  master  pas- 
sion. Not  that  it  was  naturally  cold  and  unloving,  but 
a  careful  study  of  man  and  womankind  had  somewhat 
o'ercast  its  inherent  susceptibility  with  distrust  and  3u<i- 
picion.  But  when  the  vision  of  her  unobtrusive  love- 
liness, uniting  such  feminine  gentleness,  crostted  his  path, 
he  felt  that  the  ice  was  rapidly  thawing  which  had  con- 
gealed around  his  heart,  forming  its  perfect  panoply  of 
nafety,  and  "every  hour  of  day,  or  dreaming  night," 
were  {be  tones  of  thai  voice  *'  ever  gentle  and  low," 
breathing  in  his  ear  more  music  than  an  j£oliun's  strings. 
Deep  and  increasing  as  was  his  admiration,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  Alice  was  perfectly  insensible  to  its  nature  and 
extent.  Still  cherishing  her  love  for  the  absent  George, 
she  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  probability  of 
exciting  the  same  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  another,  far 
less  of  returning  that  affection.  She  returned  to  H 
without  harboring  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth  of 
what  the  gossips  of  Somerville  so  confidently  asserted, 
respecting  his  acteniions.  But  not  many  weeks  bad 
glided  by,  when  Douglas  was  announced,  and  then, 
when  she  met  his  look  of  rapturous  hope,  as  he  took  the 
extended  hand  of  unsuspecting  friendship,  did  her  heart 
whisper  the  real  state  of  his.  Ardent  and  passionate 
was  his  avowal  of  love,  but  she  felt  only  a  regret  that 
such  was  breathed  to  one  who  could  not  re-echo  a  simi- 
lar response  of  feeling.  Embarrassment  and  surprize, 
on  her  part,  gave  rise  to  a  painful  silence,  which  his 


flowing  energy  of  manner  coDstnied  aa  favorable  to  his 
anxious  hopes. 

"  Alice,  dearest  Alice,"  continued  he,  after  awaiting 
her  reply  for  some  momeou,  i>nly  confirm  your  present 
sweet  confusion  and  silence,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  bid  me  hope  with  the  dearest  certainty.  Oh! 
itpeak  but  that  one  little  word  that  I  do  not  love  tUone." 

Slowly  her  trembling  lips  parted,  and  with  her  down- 
cast eyelids  quivering  from  gentle  sympathy,  abe  firmly 
replied— 

"  No,  Mr.  Aubery,  both  deceive  you,  for  truth  com- 
pels me  to  declare  my  heart  has  never  oooe  been  thus 
interrogated,  and  I  cannot  requite  rach  a  ditintereetad 
love  with  a  full  reciprocity.  I  am  not  your  equal  in  for- 
tune, nor  in  many  other  respects.  Seek,  then,  one  who 
may  be,  and  henceforth  forget  me." 

Deep  was  the  shade  of  disappointment  that  passed 
over  the  face  of  Douglas  Aubery ;  long  was  his  revery, 
but  suddenly,  as  if  a  gleam  of  hope  teemed  to  cbaee 
away  the  gathering  shadows  of  defeated  expectation, 
with  reviving  energy  he  again  plead  his  auit. 

"  Perhaps  1  have  too  precipitously  declared  my  tenti^ 
ments  to  one  of  your  uncalculating  nature.  I  should 
have  prepared  you  for  such  a  confession,  ere  you  left 
Somerville,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  I  not  thought 
my  love  was  as  evident  to  yourself,  as  to  every  one  else. 
Oh !  Alice,  let  me  then  attribute  your  present  rejection 
to  an  unreflecting  surprize,  and  implore  your  calm  con- 
sideration of  my  dearest  hopes  and  aspirations.  They 
centre  in  yout  and  the  love  of  yoier  heart  I  would  prize 
above  that  of  the  most  highly  endowed  of  your  sex.  At 
the  shrine  of  your  virtues  do  I  yield  the  first  freshness  of 
my  warmest  devotion.  Believe  me,  dearest  Alice,  I 
cannot  exist  if  the  fire  of  my  affection  is  thus  so  cruelly 
extinguished." 

He  paused.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  unusual  sight,  to 
witness  the  generally  cold  and  unmoved  Douglas  Aubery, 
thus  powerfully  excited.  And  was  it  not  weakness  in 
Alice  to  yield  to  his  importunate  earnestness,  to  con- 
sider on  a  subject  in  withholding  from  bim  a  confession 
of  the  truth  on  which  was  based  her  first  decision,  when 
she  felt  the  deliberation  of  years  would  not— <ould  not 
change  her  present  feelings  into  other  than  those  of  grate- 
ful friendship?  But  the  remembrance  of  the  following 
expression  of  her  mother*s,  on  hearing  Isabel  banter  hw 
about  her  dignified  coldness  towards  one  possessed  of  so 
many  worldly  requisites,  flashed  across  her  mind. 

*'  I  hope  Alice  would  never  hastily  reject  any  advan- 
tageous offer,  without  first  consulting  her  only  parent." 

The  following  conversation,  however,  may  tend  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  sentiments  of  both  mother  and 
daughter,  respecting  a  subject  involving  so  much  impor- 
tant intcre»t  to  the  former,  and  everything  to  the  latter. 

Some  mornings  after  Douglas  Aubery's  declaration  of 
love,  Alice  sat  alone  with  her  mother.  She  felt,  nay, 
she  knew  it  would  be  more  than  sanctioned  by  her, 
therefore  she  dreaded  to  disclose  what  had  passed.  In 
vain  had  she  rallied  her  courage  to  the  dread  point 
of  explanation,  often  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work, 
to  see  if  there  was  the  slightest  expression  of  her 
mother's  countenance  which  might  call  forth  an  ume- 
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■erred  confe'sion  on  her  part.  But  it  was  •tern,  cold, 
and  unmoved.  At  last  meeting  the  anxious  and  em- 
berrafsed  looks  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Fairfield  laid 
■aide  her  own  worlc,  saying,  in  a  somewhat  confiding 
manner : 

"  Alice,  think  not  the  cause  of  your  present  agitation 
is  unknown  to  me.  You  will  probably  be  surprized  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Aubery  had  solicited  my  consent  and 
fovorable  interference,  previous  to  addressing  you;  which, 
knowing  my  opinion  of  Am,  I  would  choose  as  your 
partner  for  life,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit, 
you  cannot  wonder,  was  most  cheerfully  granted.  I 
have  waited  patiently  for  you  to  speak  with  confidence 
to  me,  as  every  daughter  should  to  a  mother,  but  it 
appears  that  with  me  rests  the  advancing  step.  I  hope, 
then,  I  do  not  wrong  your  judgment  in  supposing  his  suit 
has  been  preferred,  for  it  is  impossible  that  one  of  your 
discernment  of  character  and  appreciation  of  worth, 
could  be  inaejinble  to  the  many  advantai^es  resulting 
from  an  anion  with  one  so  estimable  in  every  respect  as 
Dou(;las  Aubery." 

Mrs.  Fairfield  could  not  disguise  the  truth,  that  she  \ 
regarded  the  affectiont  of  her  daughter  as  merely  a 
secondary  consideration  when  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  eligibility  of  such  a  desired  matrimonial  settlement. 
It  was  some  time  before  Aliee  replied  to  the  hopeful 
supposition,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  with  much  hesita- 
tion of  manner. 

"I  do  not  love  Mr.  Aubery,  and,  dear  mother  you 
■urcly  would  not  wish  mo  to  jeopardize  his,  as  well  as 
my  own  peace  of  mind,  nierely  because  I  would  be 
accepting,  according  to  the  world's  estimation,  a  most 
propitious  offer,  and  one  of  apparent  advantages.  To 
join  my  fate  with  one  for  whom  I  only  feel  a  friendly 
regard,  would  be  a  step  inimical  to  what  I  deem  an 
insurance  of  my  happiness." 

She  would  have  pursued  her  opinions  further,  but  her 
tongue  became  paralyzed,  her  heart  almost  puUeless, 
when  her  mother's  look  of  fixed  determination  was  bent 
in  scrutiny  on  her;  it  partially  softened  as  she  answered, 

"  You  speak  with  truth,  my  child,  but  the  promotion 
of  our  happiness  depends  much  more  on  the  correct 
estimate  and  opinion  of  the  feeling  love,  than  upon  any 
external,  fortuitous  circumstances.  But  when  I  speak 
of  love,  I  do  not  mean  that  incipient  sentiment  based 
on  some  imaginary  hypothesis,  leaving  all  sober  reality 
out  of  the  question.  I  hope,  sincerely,  I  do  not  find  in 
a  '  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,'  any  such  romantic 
and  irrational  notions,  which  like  an  ignit  fcUunSt  have 
misguided  so  many  from  the  quiet  path  of  blissful  con- 
tentment, often  to  leave  them  in  the  quagmire  of  ana- 
vailing  regret?" 

"  Nor"  replied  Alice,  firmly,  "  I  am  no  advocate  or 
admirer  of  such  extremes,  but  I  feel  well  assured  that 
the  basis  of  my  happiness  in  the  married  life,  must  be  a 
well-grounded  love,  united  with  a  friendly  esteem.  1 
cannot,  in  justice  to  my  own  heart,  as  well  as  the  noble- 
ness of  Mr.  Aubery 's  affection,  admit  that  such  a  senti- 
ment has  ever  mingled  with  that  of  the  latter  in  my  feel- 
ings towards  him.  Believe  me,  then,  I  could  only 
anticipate  misery's  portion,  wero  X  to  marry  him." 


Alice  felt  that  it  was  her  own  fate  she  was  about  to 
decide,  and  therefore,  for  once  in  her  life,  she  was  firm 
and  self-confident,  though  opposing  the  opinions  of  one, 
whose  most  trifling  will  and  precept  she  had  never 
before  dared  to  question.  It  was  with  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment Mrs.  Fairfield  beheld  the  determined  bearing, 
and  heard  the  fearless  assertion  of  her  daughter,  but 
being  a  person  whose  purpose,  as  I  have  before  said,  no 
persuasion  could  move,  no  force  oppose,  it  was  with 
much  decision  of  manner,  and  energy  of  voice  that  she 
again  spoke. 

"  Alice  Fairfield,  hear  me !  Your  present  feelings 
were  once  mine.  I  vowed  never  to  marry  unless  I 
absolutely  adored  my  choice— nay,  I  carried  out  to  a 
greater  extent  the  imaginary  possibility,  by  ever  vaunting 
the  surrender  of  my  heart  mast  be  involuntary  on  first 
sight.  Your  father  and  I  met.  I  can,  with  truth,  say 
that  that  moment  witnessed  the  confirmation  of  all  my 
romantic  and  fancied  theories.  We  were  an  instance  of 
mutual  love  at  first  sight,  and  naught  afforded  me  so 
much  proud  exultation  as  the  truth  of  this  imaginary 
apex  of  hnppiness  being  at  last  clothed  in  a  positive 
reality.  We  wero  married,  both  the  victima  to  this 
dreamy  delusion.  I  pictured  a  life  of  unchanging  joy—- 
one  of  perfected  bliss,  for  how  could  it  be  otlierwise 
when  my  affections  centered  on  the  idol  of  a  first  young 
love  7  But,  my  child,  although  I  would  fain  pause  here, 
yet  tbe  truth  of  my  experience  bids  me  show  you  the 
shades  as  well  as  the  bright  coloring  of  the  picture. 
Time  and  sober  reflection,  alas !  convinced  me  of  my 
I  foolish  error  in  being  guided  wholly  by  a  morbid ly-exci- 
!  ted,  and  undisciplined  imagination.  Although  I  will 
!  not  pretend  to  say  I  was  fated  to  receive  more  indiffa- 
'  rence  from  your  father  than  the  generality  of  wives  meet 
I  with,  yet  I  often  found  my  own  heart  craving  the  green 
verdure  of  the  hon6y-mooo,  the  freshness  of  those  early 
months  of  our  wedded  lovOi  and  yet  that  heart  could  not 
have  pointed  out  one  pontive  cause  for  its  dejected 
repinings.  Why  was  it  thus  ?  because  I  had  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  such  a  station,  without  proper 
incitements  and  common-sense  views— the  ungovernad 
intensity  of  my  nature  became  dissatisfied  with  the  quiet 
habits  and  even  tenor  of  an  every  day  married  life.  I 
soon  perceived  my  keen  disappointment  produced  only  a 
gnawing  misery,  and  I  was  forced  at  last,  to  woo  con- 
tentment, to  subdue  the  excess  of  my  passionatn  idola- 
try, and  to  fill  the  *  circle  he  even  destined  I  should 
move  in.'  But  from  that  moment  I  determined,  were 
I  ever  blessed  with  daughters,  it  should  be  my  daily 
endeavor  to  eradicate  all  such  fallacious  notions,  to  con- 
vince them,  if  possible,  of  the  necessity  of  a  due  estimate 
of  meritorious  worth,  united  with  a  well-regulated  es- 
teem which  should  alone  guide  them  in  so  important  a 
selection.  All  else,  dearest  Alice,  will  prove  entirely 
chimerical,  as  you  can  but  acknowledge,  when  the  expe- 
rience of  one,  like  myself,  who,  having  thus  passed  the 
turbulent  Rubicon*  testifies  to  its  truth." 

Mrs.  Fairfield  paused,  as  if  awaiting  her  daughter's 
assent,  but  no  word  escaped  her  lips,  whilst  her  head 
was  bent  in  deep  reflection  on  her  throbbing  bosom. 

She  then  continued  in  a  tone  of  the  tenderest  modulft- 
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tioD.  **  You,  dear»8t,  have  been  the  pride  and  joy  of 
my  cheqaered  life,  your  unwearied  attention  to  my 
interest  and  happiness,  has  greatly  tended  to  cast  over 
its  pathway,  the  only  remaining  light  left  to  cheer  its 
earthly  gloom.  I  have  struggled  hard  with  the  adverse 
winds  of  a  fallen  fortune.  I  have  buoyed  up  my  frail 
bark,  because  maternal  love  directed  the  helm,  but  I 
cannot  always  thus  stem  its  tide,  for  I  feel  I  am  passing 
down  the  stream  most  rapidly,  soon  to  be  swallowed  in 
the  greater  one  of  eternity.  Could  you,  then,  as  a  des- 
titute orphan,  eat  the  bread  of  humiliating  dependence  7 
A  mother's  love  is  proverbial  in  all  annals  of  the  past. 
Consent,  then,  to  pay  the  devotedness  of  mine,  by  being 
the  bride  of  Douglas  Aubery." 

The  mother's  arms  were  twined  around  her  silent, 
bewildered  daughter,  tears  hot  and  fast,  fell  from  her 
«old|  stem  eye,  which  was  fixed  in  intense  supplication 
on  that  gentle  fisce.  "Those  weapons  of  a  vroman's 
power,  at  once  her  spear  and  shield,"  availed  and  con- 
quered all  selfish,  though  natural  resistance,,  and  laying 
her  head  heavily  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  Alice  mur- 
mured—- 

"Be  it  as  you  wish — forget  your  tears  and  all  sad 
remembrances  of  the  past;  your  happiness  should  alone 
be  mine,  and  I  feel  assured  of  success  in  every  effort 
whereby  it  can  be  promoted,  however  great  the  sacri- 
fice, or  fiery  the  ordeal  that  iny  heart  may  be  oalled 
upon  to  endure.  This  evening  I  will  promise  to  wed 
him  who  is  ymir  choice." 

Alice's  fond  embrace  was  tenderly  returned,  but  when 
she  again  looked  into  her  mother's  face,  she  saw  all  the 
previous  agitation  of  affectionate  interest  had  been 
entirely  usurped  by  its  usual  unsympathizing  coldness. 
Her  heart  sickened — she  felt  as  if  left  alone  to  encoun- 
ter a  most  fearful  strife ;  but  still  her  promise  was  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  Alas!  how  strangely  calm,  how  unnatu- 
rally still  was  that  heart,  when  she  breathed  into  the 
raptured  ear  of  her  lover,  a  faint  consent  to  be  his 
chosen  one  for  life,  and  as  her  own  lips  sealed  her  doom, 
•he  felt  as  if  some  fabled  wand  had  transformed  a  being 
•f  warmth  and  life  into  the  insensibility  of  a  statue.  But 
thought,  uncontrollable  thought,  dwelt  on  another  so  en- 
grossingly,  as  to  banish  the  dread  meaning  of  those 
words,  involving  the  happiness  of  another,  as  well  as 
ominous  of  inly  woe  to  herself.  They  were  passed,  and 
sought  was  left  her  but  the  vast  storehouse  of  memory. 

And  was  ttitk  a  consent  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
ardent  nature  of  one  who  loved  as  Douglas  Aubery  did. 
The  fervor  of  hope  which  had  sprung  up  within  his 
manly,  disinterested  bosom,  became  suddenly  dampen- 
ed ;  he  knew  not  why,  but  he  was  not  so  happy  as  those 
words  ought  to  have  made  him;  insensibly  in  that 
moment  of  bliss,  did  he  feel  the  truth  of  those  lines— 

"Oh,  thoafhtlcH  mortal!  evsr  blind  to/at<, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate." 

But  banishing  all  unwelcome  suspicions  when  he  beheld 
Alice  perfectly  resolute  and  gentle  in  her  peromise,  he 
resigned  his  whole  soul  to  the  exstasy  of  love  and  pre- 
sent happiness. 
Only  one  short  month  was  to  elapse,  and  Alice  would 


she  sat  beside  that  same  window,  where,  on  that  very 
day,  four  years,  she  had  parted  from  George,  wrapped 
in  a  dreamy  trance,  whilst  memory  faithfully  eonhed 
over  her  treasures  of  the  past,  and  with  her  potent  wand, 
called  up  recollections  that  poured  dieir  gushing  waters 
over  her  sorrowing  soul.  She  had,  of  late,  endeavored 
to  banish  his  image  from  its  wonted  throne,  but  on  that 
evening  it  was  in  vain,  and,  like  the  trembling  nuigneir 
needle  to  its  attracting  power,  so  yielded  her  every 
thoDght  to  that  absent  one,  the  "  morning  star  of  her 
memory."  What  various  changes  had  come  over  her 
life's  prospects !  he  left  her  sad,  'tis  true,  but  the  wooing 
voice  of  Hope,  in  a  measure,  dispelled  that  sadness. 
She  was  revelling  in  the  sweet  dreams  of  scarce  sixteen, 
now  around  her  lay  the  scattered  fragments  of  tfauee 
early  hopes— the  bright  chain  was  broken  and  disse- 
vered in  iu  links,  and  Alice  wept  that  hardly  twenty 
years  of  her  life  had  passed  from  the  measure  of  those 
allotted  her.  How  unutterably  sad  must  be  that  young 
heart,  when  it  mourns  that  Time  should  "drag  so  slow, 
his  length  along." 

"  Oh !  listen,  Alice,  I  have  such  wonderful  news  for 
you !"  said  hor  youngest  sister,  as  she  burst  into  the 
room,  with  a  face  expressing  the  most  important  intelli- 
gence. "  What  do  you  think,  poor  George  Landon  has 
just  been  brought  home  in  a  carriage,  and  I  saw  them 
lift  him  out.  You  can't  think  how  helpless  and  pale  he 
looked.  One  of  the  servants  ran  over  here  for  some 
hartshorn,  and  said  he  was  very  ill." 

The  little  prattler  was  too  much  lost  in  her  own  sad 
surprize  to  notice  the  gasping  agitation  of  her  sister,  and 
soon  left  her  alone,  that  she  might,  child-like,  circulate 
the  unexpected  piece  of  information. 

There  is  an  inherent  scepticism  in  the  mind  of  every 
one,  as  it  regards  their  actual  life  of  future  misery ;  and, 
it  is  rarely,  that  the  heart,  however  oppressed  it  may  be 
by  griefs  most  cumbrous  weight,  cannot  relax  and 
yield  to  the  touch  of  an  opposite  change-~even  to  one 
which  may  scarcely  have  the  frailest  tenure  to  which 
reason  may  attach  itself.  Thus  was  it  .with  Alice,  on 
hearing  of  George's  return,  though  it  was  under  circum- 
stances truly  unfavorablo  to  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. She  had  long  been  aware  of  his  ill- health —-but  it 
was  a  relief  to  the  canker  of  suspense  to  feel,  that  onoe 
more  they  might  meet,  ere  that  fearful  hour, — and  the 
result  of  that  meeting,  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
anticipate.  She  resolved,  however,  to  smother  evory 
feeling,  either  of  hope  or  regret ;  to  bid  every  working 
muscle  be  still,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother;  and, 
though  great  was  the  mortal  effort,  yet  Alice's  short  life 
had  been  too  fraught  with  self-restraint,  herself  too  often 
bound  down  with  the  pressure  of  self-command,  to  be 
unsuccessful  in  this  last,  but  most  trying  attempt.  It 
I  was  with  astonishing  firmness  she  inquired  of  her  mother 
'  when  she  returned  from  having  seen  George,  the  cause 
j  of  his  illness.  Mrs.  Fairfield  looked  at  her  with  some 
slight  suspicion,  but  perceiving  there  was  only  a  calm 
and  friendly  solicitude  expressed  in  her  face,  she  told 
her: 

**  George  had  had  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which  he 
•0al,  at  tha  altar,  bar  fearful  promise.    One  evening  as  |'  was  scarcaly  recovered,  when  by  some  imprudent  cxer- 
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taon  be  rupduvd  »  vessel  to  serioutiy,  and  having  naturally  | 
weak  lungs,  a  rapid  consoraption  was  ihe  fatal  result." 

"  Did  you  see  him,  and  is  be  much  alterod?"  faintly 
inquired  Alice. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  "  but  so  shockingly  altered 
I  hardly  knew  him,  and  do  not  think  any  one  would. 
He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you,  Alice,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent, his  physician  has  interdicted  the  excitement  of 
company.  Poor  young  man,  I  fear  all  will  be  in  rain, 
that  medical  skill  can  avail  little  to  a  disease  as  irreme- 
diable as  his  appears  to  be." 

It  was  well  that  the  dimness  of  twilight  partially  con- 
cealed her  agitation  from  the  keen  penetration  of  Mrs. 
Fairfield,  whose  own  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
often  caused  her  to  doubtingly  scrutinize  the  apparent 
submission  and  self-control  of  Alice.  Oh!  how  long  and  ' 
anxiously,  after  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  did  she 
watch  the  pale  light  of  the  lamp,  which  showed  the 
apartment  where  lay  the  loved  sufferer.  How  fervently 
did  she  wish  to  be  one  of  those  passing  figures  around 
his  bedside;  and  still,  eager  as  was  her  desire  to  see  him, 
she  felt  almost  relieved  when  hearing  the  presence  of  every 
one  was  forbid,  for  she  was  certain  that  the  resolution  of  a 
life-time,  would  not  support  her  in  a  trying  interview. 
The  short  munth  of  her  probationary  freedom  passed 
rapidly  away,  bringing  very  near  the  hour  of  her  doom, 
and  lessening  those  of  the  more  fatally  destined  George. 

One  short  week  was  only  left  her  to  nerve  herself  for 
the  momentous  epoch  of  the  next.  She  had  not  seen 
George,  whose  disease  had  assumed  its  last  most  fearful 
aspect.  He  was  candidly  apprized  of  his  situation,  and  j 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  worst.  It  was  then  he  became 
importunate  to  see  Alice,  though  he  knew  well  the 
cause  of  her  absence,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  his  sister 
Mary,  to  request  her  to  see  him  once  more,  for  the  last 
time. 

*•  How  is  it  that  this  bright  coverin;^  shades  a  brow  so 
clouded  by  sorrow  1"  said  the  gay  Isabel  Legard,  as  she 
playfully  lifted  the  disordered  ringlets,  which  the  sum- 
mer's evening  wind  had  scattered  in  careless  confusion, 
around  the  fair,  but  sad  face  of  Alice  Fairfield.  "  Fye 
on  you,"  she  more  gaily  continued,  "  for  such  apparent 
insensibility,  nay,  I  most  say,  ingratitude  towards  Dame 
Fortune  for  her  prodigal  favors,  thus  to  sit  moping,  and 
looking  as  if  next  week  was  to  hang  you  to  a  gallows, 
instead  of  the  matchless,  digni6ed  Aubery,  in  the  endur- 
ing bonds  of  Hymen.  I  just  this  moment  passed  his 
•Utely  majesty,  and  pon  honor,  he  brushed  by  roe,  with- 
out even  a  civil  recognition.  Judging  from  his  lowering 
▼isage,  I  should  say  he  was  wrapt  in  dark  and  murky 
thooghtt,  more  so  than  I  would  wish  to  harass  my 
bridegroom  elect.  What's  in  the  wind,  my  fair  one,  for 
I  find  the  same  ominous  shadow  resting  on  the  bright 
impress  of  thine?" 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Isabel,  you  have  thus  opportunely 
oonie,  like  some  sweet  ministering  angel,  to  shake  from 
ny  soul  the  dread  incubos  of  oppressive  thought.  Alas ! 
kow  the  bulwarks  of  my  fancied  security  ace  borne  along 
with  the  retisUett  torrent  within." 

And  with  the  despairing  action  of  one  for  whom  little 
was  left  to  cling  to,  the  head  of  Aliee  waa  tMrfully  bent 


on  her  trembling  hand.  A  moment,  and  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  face  of  her  companion,  who,  wondering  and 
astonished,  was  standing  still,  with  her  bonnet  in  her 
hand,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her 
uncommon  excitement  of  grief,  or  to  leave  her  alcoe. 
Alice  threw  her  arms  around  Isabel's  neck,  earnestly  im- 
ploring her  to  remain  with  her. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  this  evening,  desvest  friend,  you  an 
more  than  usually  weloome,  for  when  X  am  with  yo«,  I 
feel  as  if  the  gushing  fountain  within  may  no  longer  be 
restrained,  but  whose  waters  unchecked,  continue  erer  to 
flow  soothingly  on." 

For  a  moment,  the  glad  sparkle  of  IsabeFs  bright  ey* 
was  dimmed,  the  joyous  and  playful  railery  of  her  laagfa* 
ing  lip  was  banished,  as  she  sat  down  beside  the  weeping 
Alice,  and  in  a  voice  of  deep  sympathy,  earnestly  said: 

"  Come,  tell  me  dear  Alice,  why  this  outbreak  of  some 
cherished  sorrow-^his  present  abandonment  of  grief  f 
You  know  I  love  you,  that  my  proud  and  wayward  heart 
yearns  towards  you  with  a  ne  ordinary  afTcctioii— tbe 
eariiest  and  well-tried  companion  of  my  cbiklhood.  Our 
friendship  has  stood  the  test  of  years-— and,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  we  unburdened  our  bosoms  to  each  other  of  all  our 
childish  and  imaginary  griefs,  let  us  now  do  the  same, 
when  mutual  sympathy  and  counsel  are,  perhaps,  mw 
needed.  Believe  me,  when  the  heavy  hand  of  affliction 
presses  on  thy  brow,  mine  feels  the  same  weight,— 
answer  me  then,  why  are  you  thus  dejected  this 
evening?" 

"  I  fain  would,  Isabwl,  but  I  fear  my  honest  confession 
of  the  truth,  would  arouse  within  you  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt at  my  weakness,  my  want  of  proper  independence 
and  irresolution  of  purpose.  I  know  those  deficiencies 
and  poinu  of  character  never  fail  to  excite  your  bitterest 
condemnation,— but,  oIj!  you  should  remember  tbe 
variety  of  temperaments  and  dispositions  amongst  man- 
kind, as  also,  that  few  are  possessed  of  such  an  undaunted 
spirit  and  determination  like  yourself.  See  here,  I  hav» 
just  reeeived  a  note  from  Mary  Landon,  requesting  yo« 
and  myself  to  visit  her  brother,  probably  for  the  last  time, 
as  the  physicians  have  forwarned  him  that  his  end 
draweth  near." 

The  quivering  lip  of  Alice  scarce  articulated  the  laM 
words.  Isabel  after  reading  it.  fixed  a  searching  look  on 
the  agitated  face  of  her  friend,  almost  unconsciously 
murmuring: 

"  It  is  as  I  have  long  and  painfully  sespected,*'  then 
in  a  tone  of  wooing  confidence  she  added  after  a  pause, 
"  Do  not  deceive  your  own  heart  in  thinking,  nor  that  of 
Douglas  Aubery's  in  leading  him  to  believe  yoo  love  him 
as  his  betrothed  shouU,  as  his  destined  partner  for  life 
oughu" 

Again  did  Alice's  hand  shade  her  fae«,  as  if  ta 
exclude  from  her  vision  seme  unwelcome  object,  or  t» 
drive  away  some  intruding  thought— then  with  increased 
«n«>(B7»  •*>•  vehemently  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  I  pity  my  weakness— but  if  I  die  in  the  effort, 
this  poor  struggling  heart  shaU  be  stilled,  and  I  «itf  see 
George  Landon,  ere  this  hand  is  plighted  at  the  altar  t* 
Douglas  Aub«7.  Not  love  him  as  you  say  I  should, 
Iwbelt    Aks!  I  fear  it  U  a  dread  truth-widfor  th» 
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devotion  of  hu  genaroiu  beart,  a  poor  paltry  estscm  it  all 
/can  bestow." 

"  Why  then,  Alice,  have  you  consented  to  wed  him  ? 
Remember  the  solemnity  of  such  a  step-*-*in  a  few  days 
your  faith,  which  can  but  be  false  when  such  feelings  are 
paramount,  will  be  plighted,  when  its  accompanying  vow 
can  never  be  recalled  without  the  direst  misery  to  both. 
Ob .'  Alice,  Alice,  I  do  fear  you  are  bartering  away  your 
happiness  for  mere  shining  dross,  for  that  which  daily 
experience  has  proved  unsatisfying,  and  even  turning  to 
ashes  the  golden  apple  of  life." 

"Isabel,  you  wrong  me  in  supposing  it  is  all  for  myself 
alone.  True,  Douglas  is  rich  and  I  am  poor-— all  may 
deem  the  splendors  of  his  station  in  life  irresistible 
to  one  moving  in  the  circumscribed  sphere  that  I  do— 
but  while  ambition  owns  thit  powerful  attraction,  the 
heart  must  acknowledge  his  superior  merit,  and  mine, 
the  purity  of  his  love*-yet  withal,  truth  compels  me  to 
confess  the  golden  bait  no  lore,  nor  that  the  devotion  of 
the  latter  arouses  an  answering  feeling  within  my  bosom. 
It  is  my  mother,  my  only  parent,  for  whom  I  make  the 
sacrifice  of  my  freedom  of  choice.  She  has  implored  me 
to  smooth  and  make  happy  the  moment  of  her  life,  by 
accepting  one  so  wholly  ker  choice.  You  know  not, 
Isabel,  bow  importunately  she  has  pleaded  for  my  compli- 
ance to  her  wishes-'-and  now  that  I  have  disclosed  the 
whole,  can  your  own  sense  of  filial  obligations,  lead  you 
to  blame  me?" 

"  Blame  you,  Alice  7"  and  the  fire  of  Isabers  eye  grew 
fiercer,  her  lip  curled  with  the  deepest  indignation, 
"  blame  you  ? — what  else  could  I  do^to  see  you  so 
abjectly  the  slave  of  an  ambitious  mother's  will.  She 
who  from  the  veriest  infancy,  has  required  of  you  the 
sacriBce  of  every  innocent  joy — and  now,  when  you  have 
merged  into  a  new  era  of  existence,  one  in  which  woman 
begins  to  feel  an  instinctive  perception  of  another  life, 
still  weaves  on  the  tissue  of  her  uncompromising  tyranny, 
by  counselling  this  last  most  hated  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
motheTf  who  calls  upon  her  child  for  the  surrender  of  her 
dearest  privilege;  viz.,  the  free  bestowal  of  her  heart's 
dowery— -who  bids  her  vow  to  love  one  she  cannot,  the 
sanctity  of  which  vow  none  will  regard,  unless  sealed 
with  tome  strong  truth.  You  wrong  yourself,  Alice — 
you  do  injustice  to  the  noble  confidence  of  Douglas 
Aubery,  by  withholding  from  him,  the  same  candid  con- 
fession— and  believe  me,  you  will  repent  when  repetance 
availeth  not." 

The  impetuous  Isabel  paused,  for  the  reproving 
eloquence  of  despair  expressed  in  the  face  of  Alice,  sub- 
dued her  indignation,---then  a  tear,  big  and  bright, 
quenched  the  flashing  of  her  own  dark  eye,  trembling  in 
iu  gem-like  abode,  until,  succeeded  by  others,  coursed 
down  her  glowing  cheek,  commingling  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  her  gentle  companion,  on  whom,  but  a  moment 
before,  she  had  showered  so  much  scornful  reprehension. 

'*  Thank  you,  Isabel,  for  these  tears,  after  the  threaten- 
ing cloud  of  your  scorn,  they  seem  to  me  the  rainbow 
of  restored  confidence  and  future  amity.  You  think 
because  I  do  not  love  Aubeiy,  that  iu  very  opposite  will 
cause  me  to  falsify  my  vows.  Is  there  do' medium  f  I 
feel  his  worth  and  fully  apprMtate  it,  nay  I  praferhim  to 


all,  save  one ;  that  one,  you  know,  is  George  Landon.' 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  others,  whom  the  ties  of  oatare 
draw  close  around  my  blighted  heart,  I  may  endeavor  to 
tread  tbe  path-  of  quiet  firiendship  with  another,  whom 
reason  would  otherwise  select.  Yes,  this  I  can,  and 
will  do, — and  the  only  pittance  of  happiness  I  crave  of 
the  future,  is  a  possible  contentment." 

Then,  as  if  thought  and  every  energy  seemed  to  sink 
into  a  stagnant  apathy,  Alice  sat  for  some  time  silent  and 
totally  heedless  of  the  presence  of  Isabel,  who  stood 
beside  the  window,  as  equally  wrapped  in  melancholy 
abstraction.  How  rarely  was  that  joyously  bright  face 
thus  contracted  and  indented  by  the  harsh  lines  of  pain- 
ful reflection ! — ^how  seldom  shaded  by  so  deep  a  cast  of 
sadness!  Heaving  a  long-drawn  sigh,  Isabel  turned, 
and  in  a  voice  of  earnest  emotion,  asked — 

"  Alice,  are  you  firm  in  your  resolution  of  seeing 
George  Land  on  to-morrow,  regardless  of  how  such  an 
interview,  under  existing  circumstances,  may  afiect  the 
event  of  next  week  7" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  emphatically,  "  and,  although  I 
know  full  well  how  terrible  the  ordeal  will  be  to  my 
crushed  heart,  disciplined  as  it  is  by  self-government^ 
yet  all  and  every  contingency  shall  yield  to  this,  my  last 
weakness.  Douglas  was  present  when  I  received  the 
note,  and  though  I  mastered  my  agitation,  when  I  told 
him  1  should  obey  its  summons,  yet  from  bis  manner  and 
eager  desire  to  accompany  me,  I  suspect  there  are  other 
motives  than  friendly  interest  that  induced  him  to  express 
such  a  wish." 

"Alas !"  said  Isabel,  "  it  will  be  a  heart-rending  sight 
for  me  to  witness  his  once  noble  form  so  stricken  down 
in  iu  pride  and  beauty,  by  the  felling  hand  of  disease. 
What  will  it  be  to  you,  Alice,  who  long  before  you  con- 
fessed it,  I  thought  loved  him  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
first,  undying  love.  How  could  I  have  thus  probed  and 
rightly  guessed  your  feelings,  unless  a  vibration  of  similar 
emotions,  within  my  own  heart,  opened  the  eye  of  suspi- 
cion 7 — what,  but  the  same  electric  power  cuuld  have 
divined  such  in  another  7  You  look  astonished,  Alice, 
but,  though  Isabel  Legard  has  so  often  vindicated  a 
perfect  freedom  of  beait  and  will,  though  she  has  decried 
the  bare  possibility  of  ever  yielding  wholly  to  love, — yet, 
there  breathes  not  one  whose  bosom,  nay  not  even 
yours,  ever  throbbed  with  a  greater  intensity  of  these 
feelings,  than  hers  doth.  Within  is  throned  at  this 
very  moment,  an  idol  at  whose  shrine,  are  consecrated 
my  every  thought  and  power  of  will.  Careless  as  my 
laughing  mirth  may  ring  on  your,  and  as  well  the  world's 
ear,  yet,  oh !  how  seldom  is  iu  merry  echo  whispered 
within.  Isabel  Legard,  when  alone  with  herself  and 
her  God,  is  not  tbe  same  glad  being  whom  every  eye 
beholds  clothed  in  the  bright  array  of  seeming  happi- 
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Alice  forgot  the  sorrows  of  her  own  heart  when  listen- 
ing to  the  deep  tones  of  her  friend's  voice.  She  looked 
incredulous  on  her  altered  face,  scarcely  believing  iU 
expression  of  aroused  passionate  grief,  could  so  strongly 
bear  the  evidence  of  a  corresponding  truth.-  Truly  then, 
•he  saw  before  her  not  the  same  Isabel,  usually  to  happy 
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and  liffat  bearted,  one  who  eould  to  eatily  cut  ofT' the 
most  pressing  cares— «ver  treading  lightly  on  the  pierc* 
ing  thorns  of  life.  Bewildered  and  astonished,  Alice 
eoQtinaed  to  gase  on  her,  antil  Isabel,  as  if  conscious  of 
having  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  an  unguarded  moment, 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  in  that  brief  interval 
her  wonted  vivacity  of  spirit  regained  its  power. 

"  Come,"  continued  she  with  somewhat  of  her  former 
gaiety,  "we  have  both  indulged  sofficiently  in  cootempla- 
tiag  the  shades  of  our  past  life's  picture,  let  us  look  more 
to  the  coloring  of  present  and  future  touches^  and  princi- 
pal ly  in  the  foreground,  is  your  approaching  marriage.'* 

Long  and  engrossing  was  their  overflow  of  friendly 
confidence,  until  tho  well-known  knock  of  Douglas  Aubery, 
interrupted  its  frsedom-^^nd  when  Alice  saw  his  anima- 
ted fiuse  beaming  with  the  brightness  of  affection's  halo, 
as  be  seated  himself  beside  her,  she  felt  it  was  an  effort 
doe  to  him  that  she  too  should  smooth  her  brow  and 
wreathe  her  Up  with  smiles,  though  the 
**  lummrd  ray  b«  gons." 

The  next  day  was  decided  upon  for  their  visit  to  the 
ill-fated  Qeorge  Landon.  Tremblingly  did  Alice  enter 
the  room  where  George  awaited  their  presence.  In 
a  large  arm-chair  sat  the  invalid,  his  person  arrayed  with 
all  the  care  and  habitual  neatness  it  once  used  to  bear- 
but,  alas !  how  terrible  were  the  ravages,  that  desolater 
of  mankind.  Consumption,  had  wrought  on  a  form 

"  Wbers  every  God  did  seem  to  sst  hit  seal, 
To  give  the  world  Mfursnce  of  a  man  !** 

for  Geoi^e  Landon,  in  the  time  of  bursting  vigor  and 
health,  was  such  a  one.  His  clothes  hung  like  drapery 
around  those  limbs  once  so  nerved  and  filled  with  youth- 
ful strength,'^his  voice,  once  so  clear  and  manly,  wel- 
comed them  in  tones  fearfully  hollow  and  sepulchral,  and 
as  Alice  instinctively  shrunk  behind  the  tall  form  of 
Isabel,  his  thin  hand  had  pressed  hen  gmspinglyt  *ere  she 
had  dared  to  lift  her  eyes  to  that  well  remembered  face, 
but  when  she  did,  and  met  the  earnest  glance  of  his,  so 
unnatnrully  bright,  when  she  herself  saw  the  Impress  of 
a  scourging  hand  on  those  loved  lineaments,  it  was 
enough — and  the  fair  smooth  brow  of  Alice  Fairfield 
contracted  with  convulsive  emotion,  her  mild  eye  became 
distended,  her  pale  lips  parted  widely  for  the  escape  of 
an  uncontrolable  anguish  within,  the  tightly  drawn  heart- 
strings relaxed  their  power-^ina  moment  more,  the  head 
of  the  insensible  giri  rested  on  the  bosom  of  Isabel. 
Kven  George  seemed  restored  to  the  action  of  health,  as 
he  bent  o'er  her,  with  all  the  passionate  fondness  of  his 
youth— gently  placing  her  on  a  sofa,  and  with  his  cold 
hand,  chafed  her  temples,  whilst  he  breathed  on  her 
cheek,  the  breath  of  love  to  warm  it  into  life.  Ail  his 
previous  pain  and  situation  as  the  greatest  hodily  sufferer, 
were  forgotten,  and  he  who  had  so  feebly  arisen  to  greet 
them,  seemed  suddenly  renovated  with  a  supernatural 
strength,  as  his  own  arm  supported  Alice.  Anxiously 
he  watched  the  return  of  consciousness—a  long  drawn 
sigh  slowly  passed  from  her  heaving  bosom,  a  pale  pink 
flush  spread  o'er  her  bloodless  cheek,  then  faintly  raising 
her  beautifully  veined  eye-lids,  which  were  suddenly 
dosed  when  her  wild  glance  fell  on  him,  and  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  throbbing  brow,  quickly  withdrew  herself 
from  his  tapport. 
21 


t  '*  Thank  Heaven!  you  are  restored,  dearest  Alk^) 
murmured  George,  as  he  tonered  to  his  chair,  **  and  if  it 
be  not  too  unreasonable  a  request,  grant  me  a  feir 
j  momenu  of  converse  with  you  alone,  for  I  have  much  td 
say  to  you."—"  Alice,"  continued  he,  when  they  wertf 
left  together,  as  he  bade  her  draw  near  to  him»  "  I  kno# 
the  dread  truth— it  is  meet  that  I  should  only  say  *  God's 
will  be  done,'  "  and  the  youth's  cheek  glowed  with  that 
bright  carnation,  so  beautiful  amidst  the  wreck  and  ruiil 
of  health.    She  answered  not,  for  there  are 

"  Griefs  which  hnot  like  hounds,  ovr  speech  swsy.** 

"  Listen,  Alice,  to  the  request  of  the  dying ;  it  may  b« 
a  selfish  one,  but  nevertheless,  prompted  by  a  natural  sensi« 
tiveness.  When  I  am  laid  in  my  last  resting-place,  theH 
register  your  vows  to  Douglas  Aubery,  for  their  chilling 
echo  cannot  reach  my  murmuring  ear  in  that  world  ott 
whose  threshold  my  spirit  now  hovers." 

"Talk  not  thus,  George — oh!  you  know  not  th0 
strength  of  my  deep  tenderness — ^you  only  have  I  ]oved> 
and  when  my  unwilling  hand  was  betrothed  to  another» 
of  you  alone  I  thought,  and  it  was  only  when  my  heart 
whispered,  '  who  art  thou  dreaming  of  7'  did  it  feel  thtf 
blasting  reality  of  disappointed  affection.  Douglaa 
Aubery's  is  a  disinterested  love,  and  you  know,  George^ 
my  mother*s  will  should  ever  be  mine!"  Slie  pausedi 
and  breatlessly  awaited  his  reply. 

."  It  is  then,  as  I  expected,  an  unwilling  bondage-^^hut 
methinks,  Alice,  you  might,  in  mercy,  have  withheld  thii 
last  stroke  from  my  bosom,  already  lacerated  by  disease,  in 
waiting  until  death  had  chilled  iu  deep  stream  of  love^ 
whose  bubbliogs  will  only  cease  their  motion  with  life's 
last  throb,  and  on  whose  closed  ear  the  merry  sound  o^ 
your  bridal's  gay  mirth  would  undisturbedly  have  fallen* 
This  you  might  have  done  for  love  and  memory's  sake^ 
thereby  greatly  mitigating  the  pangs  of  an  inevitabid 
death." 

The  voice  of  George  Landon  grew  hoarser  and  mord 
gutteral-— the  clear,  blue  depth  of  his  eye  became  glased 
as  it  was  fixed,  in  melancholy  reproof,  on  Alice.  Sinking 
beside  him,  with  upraised  hands,  she  wildly  exclaimed  i 

"  Hear  me,  oh !  Heaven !  though  I  forfeit  the  love  oC 
Aubery,-— tho'  the  voice  of  my  mother  fall  on  my  ear,  with 
ail  the  terron  of  an  upbraiding  judge — yea,  tho'  the  wbold 
world  shower  scorn  on  my  weakness,  in  loving  thee,  whea 
betrothed  to  anotheri  yet  hear  me,  George;  these  lips 
shall  breathe  no  other  vow  of  love,  this  hand  shall  be  no 
othera  but  thine!  Yes,  so  long  as  life  animates  thee^ 
will  I  live  youn  only-^'our  own  Alice,  as  I  have  ever 
been." 

And  as  she  bent  her  head  over  their  clasped  hands^ 
his  eyes  closed,  a  shooting  pain  quivered  bis  body,  caus- 
ing her  to  start  with  horror  to  seethe  deadly  paleness  of  his 
.face.  But  soon  recovering  from  it,  whilst  a  seraphic 
smile  illuminated  his  wan  and  wasted  countenance^ 
be  answered  i 

"  Fear  not,  beloved,  'twas  but  a  frequent  pang  and 
difficulty  of  respiration,  to  which  I  am  subject.  Death 
yet  stays  the  arrow  of  his  bent  bow,  to  test  the  truth  of 
your  solemn  vow  to  the  dying.  And  now,  dear  Alice, 
I  must  plead  exhaustion.  Inform  him  of  what  has  passed, 
and  oh!    do  not  fail  to  return  and  soothe  my  dying 
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Alice  arranged  the  pillow  with  her  awn  toi^  hand, 
•noothed  back  the  beautiful  hair  which  ko  luxuriantly 
eluitered  around  hit  broad  brow,  then  left  hina,  with  a 
promise  to  return  on  the  morrow,  and  rejoined  Isabel 
and  Douglas  restored  to  her  usual  serene  composure. 

How  felt,  and  what  thought  the  latter,  during  that 
•eene  so  wavering  to  his  own  hopes  ?     Alice  was  right 
in  her  suspicions,  that  other  than  friendly  motives  urged  ' 
him  to  accompany  them.     He  had  heard  it  murmured  j 
there  had  existed  an  early  attachment  between  George  \ 
and  Alice,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  witness  | 
their  first  meeting,  that  his  own  observation  might  deter- ' 
mine  the  truth  of  what  ho  sometimes  anxiously  feared,  i 
diough  hoped  against.     When  all  around  were  endeavoi^ , 
ing  to  resuscitate  her,  he,  in  unbroken  silence,  remained  ^ 
a  passive  spectator— -nothing  but  his  compressed  lip  and  i 
pallid  face  betrayed  the  internal  whirlwind,  and  when  he 
nw   the  head  of  his  affianced  bride  reclining  on  the 
bosom  of  another,  not  a  word  nor  gesture  of-  apparent  | 
sympathy  or  chagrin  moved  his  outward  hearing.     No,  i 
•ven  in  that  moment,  his  heart  was  too  generous  and 
bursting  with  kindly  feelings,  to  yield  to  the  darkness  of' 
revengful  envy  towards  so  stricken  a  rival,  for  one  glance ' 
told  too  sadly,  the  opening  grave  would  soon  shut  out 
all  earthly  passion  from  that  bosom  which  held  his  own  ■ 
treasure.     But  the  scene  was  enough  to  fix  deep  the! 
truth,  that  he  was  not  loved  eu  he  loved,  and  painful  as ' 
was  the  conviction,  he  felt  it  would  be  a  weakness  too  • 
ignoble,  to  heed  the  vqice  of  jealousy  in  such  an  hour,  i 
Pity  and  regret  alone  moved  his  breast,  though   he 
shrunk  from  offering  any  restraint  to  their  overflow  of 
hopelesss  love.     How  fierce  was  the  contest  between 
love  and  justice,  generosity  and  selfishness,  in  his  heart, 
as  it  regarded  his  position  with  Alice ;  but  the  grim  face 
of  the  tempter  was  shrouded  by  the  light  of  his  honor*» 
guardian  angel,  guiding  thought  in  her  steady  path,  and 
permitting  action  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  her  decision. 

"Alice,"  said  Douglas,  when  alone  with  her,  "it is 
best  perhaps,  that  we  should  part.  Speak  truly,  do  you 
wish  to  be  freed  from  those  hateful  shackles,  which  were 
placed  around  yon,  by  other  hands  than  those  of  love  ? 
Say  but  the  word,  though  it  falls  blasting  on  my  ear,  still 
it  is  only  your  happiness  I  desire  in  this  sad  moment, 
and,  oh !  if  any  false  notions  of  delicacy  or  honor  prevent 
you  from  dealing  candidly  with  me,  in  being  the  first  to 
•aver  the  hated  bond— I  myself  will  free  you  from  its 
unwilling  thraldom.  Consider  then  only  yourself,  dear 
Alice,  regard  me  as  a  brother,  and  say,  is  it  your  wish 
that  we  shall  henceforth  part  V* 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  the  -firmness  of 
Douglas  somewhat  yielded — he  took  her  hand  with  all 
tha  inviting  confidence  of  a  brother, — a  tear  of  grateful 
friendship  fell  on  it,  as  Alice  replied : 

"  You  vnrong  me,  Douglas,  by  that  word,  hateful,  for  I 
do  most  sincerely  esteem  your  generous  tenderness  and 
affectjon,  but  the  charms  of  an  early  love  bid  roe  asseit 
its  superiority,  and  such  have  bound  me  from  youth's 
first  recollection  to  George  Landon.  You,  to-day,  wit- 
nessed what  I  would  fain  have  spared  both  you  and 
myself.  I  offer  no  explanation,  for  the  heart  has  none 
lo  make.     I  have  promised  to  be  yours,  but  another 


more  solemn  one  mast  be  fulfilled  ere  I  coald  with 
truth  seal  my  vows  to  yon.  It  is  to  him  who  '  first  won 
my  young  affections  that  this  promise  is  made,  which  is, 
that  the  sun  of  George  Landon's  existence  must  have 
sunk  in  the  dark  shades  of  death,  ere  this  hand  can  be 
another's,  or  this  tongue  pronounce  the  marriage  vow. 
Bleeding  as  my  love  was  at  every  pore,  for  one  thus  deary 
and  early  doomed,  how  could  I  have  been  so  heartless  aa 
to  refuse  his  dying  request?  But  1  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
arrest  tlie  decree  of  an  all- wise  Providence.  '  Whatever 
is,  is  right,'— -and  I  trust  to  the  healing  power  of  Hia 
band  for  the  amelioration  of  my  grief.  That  acme  of 
unfeminine  stoicism  which  forever  weeps  o'er  the  grave 
of  a  first  love,  I  do  not  desire  to  arrive  at,  for  I  feel  tbo 
capacities  of  my  nature  will  require  some  object  to  lovo 
and  live  for.  Then  will  I  be  yours,  all  I  ask  is  a  poa^ 
ponement  of  our  union-- and  oh!  forgive,  Donglaa, 
in  wishing  to  love  another,  whilst  he  lives— >but,  if  your 
heart  craveth  more  than  this— then  indeed,  it  is  best  wo 
should /or  <rrer  port."  , 

The  love  which  Douglas  Auhery  felt  for  Alice  Fairfield 
was  so  firmly  entwined  around  his  existence,  that  like  a 
drowning  man,  he  clung  to  the  frailest  spar  which  offered 
hope.  The  buoyancy  of  imagination  even  then,  sketched 
forth  the  sky  of  the  future,  tinted  with  the  brightness  of 
a  newly  awakened  affection,  and  in  the  perspective, 
the  welcome  vision  of  love  bearing  on  her  head  the 
helmet  of  Hope,  and  scattering  joy  and  bliss  before 
her. 

**  I  am  yours,  Alice,"  replied  he  with  reviving  energy, 
"  to  wield  as  you  will.  Perform  faithfully  your  promise 
to  him  you  so  purely  love.  When  the  expected  stroke 
falls  on  your  young  heart,  then  will  I  return — and  if  the 
devotion  of  a  life  can  serve  to  alleviate  the  poignancy  of 
your  sorrows,  that  of  Douglas  Aubery's  shall  be  wholly 
ihine." 

They  parted,  and  the  death  of  George  Landon  was  to 
decide  again  the  period  of  their  nuptials.  It  was  the 
sad  effect  of  a  sadder  cause,  but  love  acted  as  a  powerful 
umpire. 

Four  weeks  had  passed  away, — each  day  found  Alice 
hovering,  like  some  ministering  angel  of  light,  around 
the  couch  of  the  fast  waning  George.  No  hand  but 
hers  proffered  his  medicine  or  smoothed  his  pillow— no 
other  was  half  so  tender  and  careful  in  administering  to 
his  various  wants.  Hourly  did  his  strength  seem  to 
ilecrease,  but  not  one  murmuring  word  or  impatient 
gesture  escaped  his  lips. 

One  beautiful  evening,  as  she  sat  beside  him,  he  bade 
her  sing  to  him  his  favorite  hymn.  She  did  so,  but  it 
was  as  if  called  upon  to  produce  harmony  from  some 
broken  or  jarred  instrument,  so  di»cordant  did  her  spirit 
answer  to  the  echo  of  her  voice.  She  ceased,  perceivirg 
a  gentle  sleep  had  stolen  him  away  for  a  while  from  his 
sufferings.  It  continued  so  long  and  uninterrupted,  that 
*he  tremblingly  watched  his  breathing,  fearing  it  was 
other  than  the  slumber  of  life.  At  la»t  he  moved,  and  in 
an  unusually  clear  voice,  whilst  a  heavenly  smile  bright- 
ened his  sunken  features,  said: 

*'  Your  song,  Alice,  caused  me  to  think  I  was  in  that 
world  were  only  such   music  can   swell  my   soul.     I 
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dioneht  T  taw  the  numerous  hott  of  thow  made  perfect, 
and  a«  I  drew  near  to  read  my  own  name  in  the  great 
book  of  life,  your  hand  genily  waved  me  to  take  my 
place  in  the  sacred  ranks,  Myingr,  '  such  was  the  Saviour's 
commit sion  to  you.'  Oh !  Alice,  how  cheeringly  does 
that  vi«ion,  and  yonder  sky  woo  ma  to  bathe  in  its 
Heavenly  li^ht,  there  to  bask  for  ever  in  the  eternal  sun- 
shine of  a  Redeemer's  love."  ^ 

"You  have  been  dreaming,  George,  and  should  not 
thus  permit  a  passing  vision  to  hang  like  a  weight  on 
your  spirits.     I  hop^  you  feel  no  worse?" 

"  No,  Alice,  th«»re  is  no  increase  of  pain  now  racking 
this  poor  frame,  but  something  whisipers,  *  Now  arm  for 
the  conflict,  thy  last  enemy  approechcth !'  The  cheerful 
hope  which  now  animates  me,  the  Heavenly  calm  that 
reigns  within,  gives  me  the  full  assurance,  that  *my 
hou»e  is  set  in  order,'  and  that  the  strong  armor  of 
righteousness  girds  me  with  power  to  face  the  terrible 
ft>e.  I  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  that  Saviour 
whose  smiles  now  radiate  my  dark  passage  to  the  tomb. 
Mary,  call  hither  oor  parenu  that  their  last  blessing  may 
•peed  me  on  my  way." 

Sad  was  that  group  assembled  around  the  dying  youth's 
bedside— to  each  one  be  spokesome  word  of  consolation, 
then  titrning  to  Alice,  with  a  look  of  deep  solicitude, 
fixed  on  her  weeping  face,  said : 

•*  Banish  your  tears,  sweet  friend,  let  all  be  calm,  that 
ray  last  words  may  be  remembered.  Alice,  I  thank  you 
for  the  kind  fulfilment  of  your  vow,  iu  observance,  has, 
if  not  prolonged  my  life,  greatly  gladdened  its  last 
moments, — for  the  frail  tenure  of  existence  never  could 
hav«  withstood  the  trial  of  knowing  you  to  be  the  bride 
of  another.  A  j ust  Providence  forbade  our  earthly  union, 
but  though  our  mutual  vows  of  love  have  never  been 
blended  at  an  alrar  here,  take  now  this  ring,  (drawing 
one  from  his  finger,)  and  before  the  present  witnesses  in 
this  solemn  hour,  let  it  be  the  binding  token  of  our 
spiritual  union."  He  gently  placed  it  on  her  finger,  then 
fisebly  drawing  her  face  towards  him,  pressed  her  trem- 
bling lips.  '*  One  only  word  of  entreaty  and  warning  ere 
I  leave  you,  my  Alice— it  is  to  prepare  your  soul  for  a 
lenewal  of  our  spiritual  association  in  another  happy 
world.  Make  clean  your  heart  from  its  inherent  stain  of 
depravity,  in  the  blood  of  Redemption.  Oh!  my 
beloved  one,  strive  then  to  lay  up  your  treasure,  so  that 
like  bread,  cast  many  days  upon  the  water,  you  may 
regain  them  in  a  future  and  more  joyful  day." 

The  gorgeous  hues  of  a  summer's  sunset  iUuminated 
the  chamber  of  the  dyiqg.  A  shudder  passed  through 
bis  extended  frame,  and  when  Mary  applied  restoratives 
to  hia  benumbed  limbs,  he  calmly  said : 

'*  All  is  in  vain,  dear  sister,  it  is  the  icy  touch  of  death, 
but  1  fear  not— iu  chill  is  even  now  fast  stilling  the 
parting  current  around  my  heart — ^yet  God  has  mercifully 
granted  me  strength  to  stem  the  roaring  waters  of 
eternity— Alice^*my  own — your  hand—"  and  with  the 
sinking  sun's  last  gleam  of  red  light,  sped  the  happy 
spirit  of  George  Landoo. 

Dark  aad  heavy  as  was  that  hour  of  desolation  to 
Alice,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  beamed  o'er  her  bereaved 
fool,  with  iu  unefriDg  Hght  goidtDg  her  thought!  and 
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hopes  to  that  haven,  where  she  felt  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart  might  repose  all  its  sorrows,  'neath  the  spreading 
banner  of  a  pardoning  Saviour's  love.  Alice  Fairfield 
mourned,  but  not  as  one  without  hope,  and  humbly 
kissed  the  rod  which  so  sorely  chastened  her,  believing 
that  'afHiction  springoth  not  from  the  dust,'  but  is  oft 

in  mercy  sent. 

•  ••••• 

Mrs.  Fairfield's  mansion  was  brilliantly  Hghted-^t 
was  the  wedding-night  of  Douglas  Aubery  and  Alios 
Fairfield.  Sounds  of  merry  mirth  resounded  through 
the  rooms— many  happy  and  friendly  faces  were  there  to 
witness  the  long  anticipated  ceremony.  Isabel  Legard's 
hand  tastefully  arranged  the  pensive  bride's  dress.  One 
single  row  of  pearls,  the  gift  of  that  attached  aad 
generous  souled  girl,  bound  the  light  hair  of  Alice,  no 
gew-gaw,  or  useless  decoration,  no  costly  array  detracted 
one  glance  from  the  loveliness  of  her  face,  beaming  with' 
a  soul's  own  brightness.  One  single  ring  sparkled  on 
her  hand  and  as  Isabel  bede  her  remove  it  for  the  bridal 
one,  tears  slowly  fell  on  it,  whilst  she  murmuriogly 
replied : 

"No,  it  was  the  seal  of  my  union  in  spirit  with  George 
Landon,  and  there  shall  it  ever  rest,  beneath  all  others." 

**  Come,  come,  Alice,"  returned  her  gay  and  brilliant 
looking  friend,  "it  is  always  expected  that  brides  should 
be  very  pensive  and  of  the  doomed  easte,  but  for  once 
take  me  as  your  model,  and  wear  a  happy  face,  for 
methinks,  on  such  a  one  as  Douglas  Aubery,  even  I 
could  shower  the  light  of  innumerable  smiles." 

And  when  Isabel  saw  that  gentle  face,  if  not  beaming 
with  deep-felt  happiness,  expressing  the  sweet  look  of 
contentment,  her  dark  eye  filled  with  unbidden  tears,  as 
she  remembered  what  was  hidden  within,  not  only  that 
pure  bosom,  but  in  that  of  bet  own,  which  caused  her 
in  that  most  triumphant  hour  of  her  beauty's  power  to 
acknowledge— 

**  If  every  one's  loternal  esse 

Were  written  on  Ibeir  brow» 
How  mnny  woold  our  pity  thare, 

Who  move  our  envy  now." 

Yes,  this  truth  stamped  itself  on  her  heart.  Tho'  her 
face  was  clothed  in  the  gayest  sroiles^-tho'  the  gathered 
crowd  around  hung  on  her  lively  and  pungent  sallies  of 
wit,  yet  how  that  heart  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  even  one  single  eye  which  then 
dwelt  on  her  so' admiringly. 

We  must  here  leave  it  to  the  imagination  to  faithfully 
depict  the  increasing  happiness  of  the  firmly  placed  love 
of  Douglas  and  the  gradual  developement  of  aflcction  ia 
the  heart  of  Alice,  whilst  we  dwell  on  those  incidents  of 
Isabel  Legard's  life,whose  contingent  effects  resulted  from 
the  mixed  good  and  evil  so  strongly  blended  ia  her 
character. 

To  be  continued. 


I  AH  not  afraid  of  those  teodes  and  scrupulous  eon* 
sciences,  who  are  ever  cautious  of  professing  and  believ- 
ing too  much ;  if  they  are  sincerely  in  the  wrong,  I  forgive 
their  errors,  and  resfiect  their  integrity.  The  men  I  am 
afraid  of,  are  the  men  who  believe  every  thing,  subscribe 
to  every  thing,  and  vote  for  every  thing.— jBi#A<y 
Shipley. 
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Oriffinal 
LOVE    AND    SPECULATION. 

4  TALE  OF  THX  DATS  OP  DISCOUNTS   III  NKW-TOBK. 

BT  KPtS   SARaSlTT. 
CHAPTER  I, 

Thv  scene  was  the  room  of  a  young*  artist  in  Broad- 
way—the season  mid8ummer--<he  time  ot  day  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon-*-and  the  dramatU  persona^ 
Mr.  Frank  Buckwood,  a  nice  young  man,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Singleton,  wiio  was,  to  all  appearances,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  cans  of  paint,  the  easel,  the  brushes, 
pallets,  lay  figures  and  broken  casts,  which  were  scat- 
tered in  picturesque  confusion  about  the  apartment. 
Mr.  Buckwood  was  reclining,  afVer  a  fashion  peculiar  to 
himself,  in  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  a  segar  in  his  mouth, 
and  one  leg  stretched  upon  an  adjacent  table,  while  the 
Other  rested  upon  the  head  of  a  plaster  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Singleton,  who  wore  a  tightly-fitting,  and  richly- 
figured  dressing  gown,  in  the  pockets  of  which  his  hands 
were  thrust,  was  pacing  the  floor  with  impatient  strides, 
find  with  a  face,  which  betrayed  anxiety  and  vexation. 

"  Be  ceol,  man,*'  said  Mr.  Buckwood,  lazily  exhaling 
a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke ;  "  take  comfort.  It  will  be 
fUl  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence." 

*'  Comfort .'  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir,  of  comfort,"  replied 
Mr.  Singleton.  *'  \  am  inconsolable— wretched  beyond 
description." 

^*  Don't  walk  the  room  in  that  way,  Harry.  It  is  deci- 
dedly vulgar.  The  true  mark  of  a  gentleman  is,  to 
appear  consumedly  indifferent  to  every  thing.  Nothing 
is  more  plebeian  than  to  be*  miserable,  unless  it  is  to  be 
happy." 

*'  Oh,  hang  up  philosophy !  Wait  *till  you  are  tried 
U  I  am." 

"  And,  pray,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  what  is  the 
paatter?" 

*'  Oh !  if  you  but  knew.  Well,  why  shouldn't  I  tell 
you  7  Buckwood,  don't  sneer,  and  I  will  impart  to  you 
pay  story.     You  know  Eveline  Qrayt" 

"Certainly;  the  little  dowdy  heiress  in—- what  is  the 
name  of  the  street?  Her  hair  is  what  you  might  call 
^ame-colored." 

"Caitiff!  She  is  a  sylph  with  auburn  ringlets. 
Don't  laugh  at  me.  We  met  at  Niagara  last  autumn. 
)t  was  before  my  father's  death,  which  event,  as  you 
know,  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ill-advised  endorsements.  The  art, 
with  which  I  then  dallied  fur  amusement,  is  now,  alas ! 
my  sole  means  of  support.  Well;  I  met  Eveline  at 
t^iagara^  I  took  her  likeness,  read  with  her,  gazed  on 
the  rapids  with  her  by  moonlight,  by  sunlight,  by  stai^ 
light,  by  twilight,  by  no  light  at  all.  save  what  flashed 
from  her  own  blue  eyes — and  finally-^-" 

"  I  understand.     Go  on,"  said  Buckwood. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,"  implored  his  friend.  "  Finally 
we  were  engaged.  Parents  gave  their  consent,  and  the 
pourse  of  true  love  ran  unwrinkled  by  a  wavelet  or  a 
fippla.  But  fortune  suddenly  sbifVed.  My  father  was 
fuined,  tod  I  was  ruined  with  him.    But  £|vaUne— 


Eveline  was  true !  Not  so  old  Six-per>cent,  her  father. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  mischance,  he  forbade  ma 
his  house-p-ibrcatened  to  kick  me  down  stairs^— me, 
Harry  Singleton !  I  would  have  dashed  my  fist  in  his 
face,  but  consideration,  like  an  angel  came,  in  the 
shape  of  Eveline,  and  I  bowed  and  withdrew." 

«  Well;  what  is  there  in  all  that  to  make  you  tniterar 
ble  T"  inquired  Mr.  Buckwood,  lighting  a  new  segar,  . 
"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  at  all,"  returned  Harry,  in  a 
Mmewhat  doubtful  and  perplexed  tone.  **  I  considered 
it  pleasant— devilish  pleasanU  But  my  story  isn't  quita 
finishe<l." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Buckwood,  "  you  had  a  carria^  at 
the  lady's  door  the  next  evening— chartered  a  steamboat, 
and  carried  her  off  to  Providence,  where  the  knot  waa 
tied,  and  no  questions  asked." 

•*  No.     I  succumbed  to  the  blow  in  the  fond  hope  that 

rhe  storm  would  blow  over,  and  the  sky  brighten  onca 

more.      For  months,  as  you  know,   I  hava  devoted 

myself  to  my  art  with  an  exclusive  devotion.     I  hava 

I  wooed  excellence  with  unremitted  assiduity,  and,  I  flat- 

f  ter  myself,  Buckwood,  not  altogether  without  success. 

I  But  you  grow  impatient.     In  one  word,  then,  there  is  a 

rival  in  the  oase-r-a  vulgar,  black-looking  foreigner,  with 

long  hair  curling  over  his  coal-collar,  a  dirty  imperial, 

and  whiskers,  which  the  dyer  has  made  black.     Ha 

calls  himself  Count  Maraschino,  and  is  quite  assiduous 

in  his  addresses  to  Eveline.     She,  poor  giri,  is  evidently 

disgusted  with  the  fellow,  but  her  father  and  mother 

have  the  fatuity  to  favor  his  pretensions.     The  wretch 

'  is  reputed  to  be  rich,  and  he  talks  of  his  estates  on  the 

;  Rhine  with  magnificent  selftcomplacency.     By  the  way, 

I  he  has  had  the  impudence  to  sit  to  me  fbr  his  portrait, 

'  Here  it  is.     Did  you  ever  see  such  a  gracelesa-lookiog 

,  vagabond  ?" 

I     Here  the  young  artist  brought  forth  a  canvass  covered 
!  wiih  a  half-finished  portrait,  the  only  remarkable  feature 
:  of  which  was  an  unnatural  mass  of  curly  black  hair,  and 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  Buckwood's  inspection.     That  ex- 
cellent person,  on  seeing  the  picture,  appeared  to  be 
suddenly  roused  from  the  apathy  which  had   hitherto 
characterised  his  demeanor.     He  turned   the  canvass 
I  admiringly  to  the  light,  then  struck  his  forehead  thought* 
'  fully  with  his  hand,  and,  at  length,  with  uncontrollable 
j  enthusiasm,  exclaimed  \ 

'     **  Beautiful .'    W  hat  a  noble^looking  fellow !    Fie  upon 

I  you,  Harry !     It  w  your  jaundiced  imagination,  which 

blinds  you  to  the  charms  of  that  manly  face.     What  an 

'eye!    What  whiskers!     If  Eveline  can  resist  those 

whiskers,  then  is  she  impregnable." 

"Pshaw!"  replied  Singleton,  somewhat  chagrined; 
"  of  course  the  face  is  flattered,  but,  without  prejudice, 
I  consider  it  superfluously  hideous.  Pah !  The  hug  of 
a  black  bear  would  be  exstasy  compared  with  the  coiv 
i  tact  of  that  bushy  excrescence.  Hang  the  fiellow  ! 
I  What  shall  I  do,  Buckwood  ?  How  dispute  the  claims 
of  this  infernal  bandit?" 

"  Invite  him  to  take  a  sail  with  you  over  to  Hobokeo, 

one  of  these  pleasant  mornings.     But  do,  I  fear  the 

fellow  isn't  worth  shooting ;  and  as  you  seem  to  be  ia 

j  earnest  about  this  matter,  my  dear  Harry,  I  will  lewl 
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you  ft  helping  hand.  If  I  cftn*t  extricate  you  from  this 
dilemma  mywlf,  I  know  the  man  who  will  do  it,  if 
baman  ingenuity  and  audacitycan  prevail.  You  know 
Mr.  Muses  Timbentock,  of  course?*' 

*'Timbentocki  Moses!  Never  heard  of  such  a 
person." 

"What!  Do  you  not  know  Moses?  Wait  here 
awhile.  I  will  bring  him  to  you,  and  we  will  consult 
upon  your  case.  Not  know  Moses!  Poor  ignorant 
youth !  A  capital  fellow  is  Moses-^the  prince  of  specu- 
lators and  of  humbugs~«nd  the  envy  and  detestation 
of  his  Wall  Street  brethren.  Oh,  you  must  see  Moses. 
Cheer  up,  Harry.  This  is  a  lucky  thought.  Moses  shall 
make  a  man  of  you  yet ;  and  if  he  does  not  astonish  your 
particular  friend  Count  Wbiskernndos,  he  is  not  the 
Moses  I  took  him  for.     Adieu  for  five,  minutes." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Frank  Buckwood  abruptly  threw 
away  his  segar,  put  on  his  hat,  and  knocking  down  a 
Venus  de  Medicis  in  hia  progress,  quitted  the  apartment. 

CBAPTIR  II. 

Singleton  was  alone ;  and  taking  his  brush  and  pallet, 
he  commenced  painting.  The  subject  which  he  had 
marked  out  upon  bis  canvass,  was  a  fancy  sketch,  rep- 
resenting the  stolen  meeting  of  two  lovers.  The  lady 
had  her  6nger  raised  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  while 
the  youth  bad  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if 
ne  heard  the  foot- falls  of  hostile  intruders.  His  left  arm 
was  round  the  slender  waist  of  his  companion.  A  noble 
white  charger  tied  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  completed  the 
picture,  which,  in  its  attitudes,  was  spirited  and  graceful, 
and  extremely  well  colored.  The  young  artist,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  regard  it  with  much  complacency ;  and 
after  two  or  three  touches,  he  threw  by  his  mail-stick, 
his  brush  and  pallet,  and,  taking  a  chair,  did  what  young 
gentlemen  in  lore  are  very  apt  to  do^he  soliloquized  : 

*'  In  vain  do  I  try  to  rally  the  hopes  that  have  forsa- 
ken me.  Existence  stretches  before  me  one  barren 
level,  unillumined  by  that  orb,  which  would  have  made 
its  desolation  a  paradise.'* 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  a  sound  of  persons  ap- 
proaching was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  Count 
Mareschino,  marshalling  Mrs.  Gray  and  Eveline,  entered 
the  studio.  The  nobleman  was  certainly  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  in  appearance.  His  hair  was  very  black 
and  very  bountiful— enveloping  the  principal  portion  of 
his  face.  A  quizzing-glass  was  stuck  before  his  right 
eye,  an^  kept  in  its  place  by  the  compn>ssion  of  his  brow. 
Around  his  neck  was  a  black  satin  kerchief,  sprigged 
with  gold ;  and  his  vest  flamed  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  His  pantaloons  were  of  light  blue,  and  he 
wore  a  frock  coat  frogged  in  the  most  sublime  fashion. 
He  carried  a  stupendous  cane,  twisted  into  as  many  con- 
^Qtions  as  the  serpent  of  the  Laocoon. 

But  in  what  language  shall  I  describe  Eveline?  Nei- 
ther the  pencil  nor  the  pen  could  do  her  charms  even 
imperfect  justice. 

'*Thia  way,  ladies,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  with  an 
apparent  affectation  of  broken  English,  and  a  foreign 
accent'—"  here  is  the  apartment  of  our  grand  artiste. 
By  gar,  he  ia  not  quite  equaj  to  Monsieur  Isabey,  who 
painted  my  likMieaa  at  Paris,  but  he  promisa  raiy  welt" 


"So,  my  rival,"  muttered  Singleton,  who,  in  his 
apathy,  did  not  even  turn  to  see  who  were  his  visitors. 
"I  should  like  to  burke  him,  the  black* whiskered 
nscal!" 

*'  Voila,  madame !"  said  the  Count,  addressing  Mrs. 
Gray.     "  What  say  you  to  dat  portrait,  ha  7" 

**  Ah  I  Count,"  replied  the  lady,  *'  it  does  you  no  sort 
of  justice.     It  is  a  mere  caricature — ^is  it  not,  Eveline?" 

**  It  is,  indeed,"  returned  the  young  lady  thus  accosted ; 
adding  in  a  lower  tone,  "  a  caricature  of  humanity,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  flattered  likeness  of  the  original." 

The  Count  looked  perplexed.  ''  Does  she  mean  that 
for  a  sneer,"  thought  he  to  himself.  "  What  does  she 
say,  madavie^" 

"  She  says  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  flattered  likeness," 
said  the  matron,  swallowing  the  fib; , and  then  turning  to 
the  daughter,  she  rejoined^**  Fie,  Eveline !" 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  is  trap  gracievte,**  said  the 
Count,  with  a  grim  smile. 

In  the  meantinie,  Harry  had  started  at  the  well  known 
sound  of  Eveline's  voice.  "  Is  it, possible;"  he  exclainn 
ed,  in  a  whisper;  "  was  it  not  she  who  spoke  ?" 

Nor  was  Eveline  less  curious  to  discover  who  the  young 
artist  might  be,  who  was  manifesting  such  a  cavalier  in- 
difference to  the  presence  of  his  visitors.  "It  can  be  no 
other,"  said  sbe,  timidly  approaching,  so  as  to  gain  a 
view  of  hia  face.     "It  is  he!" 

An  exclamation  of  surprize  escaped  her,  but  the  Count 
and  her  mother  were  too  intent  upon  examining  the 
pictures,  to  observe  her  movements.  Harry  bad  started 
forward  and  taken  the  proffered  hand  of  Eveline,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Do  we  indeed  meet  again,"  she  began,  "  and  under 
circumstances  so  singular?" 

"  Eveline  I  This  recognition  is  indeed  kind.  Eve* 
line—" 

But  here  the  keen  ears  of  Mrs.  Gray  caught  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  coming  forward,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
starched  muslin  and  rustling  satin,  she  turned  upon  poor 
Harry  and  said: 

"  Eveline,  indeed!  What  insolence !  And  she  suf- 
fers him  to  hold  her  hand !  So !  our  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Singleton !  This  presumption,  sir,  is  ungeotlemanly 
after  what  has  passed  between  you  and  my  daughter. 
And  you.  Miss  Dignity,  should  bo  ashamed  of  yourself,  to 
encourage  such  attentions  from  a  pauper." 

"  A  pauper,  Madame  1"  exclaimed  Eveline,  her  cheeka 
flushing,  her  eyes  kindling,  and  her  whole  frame  dilating 
with  indignation,  as  if,  like  Coriolanus,  her  heart  were 
not  big  enough  for  the  passion  which  had  entered  it—"  a 
pauper  1  Say  no  more,  lest  I  forget  I  am  your  daughter, 
and  remember  only  my  affection  for  "—but  here  a  flood 
of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  sank  upon  Single- 
ton's shoulder, 

**  Like  Che  weak  Pythian  when  her  god  has  loA  her." 

"  Ah  !  that  look-^that  ha1f>spoken  sentence  have  more 
than  repaid  me,"  whispered  Harry,  "  fur  the  contumely 
cast  upon  me,  and  checked  the  retort  that  was  quivering 
upon  my  lips." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  burst  with  rage,'*  exclaimed  the  anxioua 
ixiother ;  "  my  poor  nerves !" 
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"  Madame,  •*  il  vous  plait,  exposes  this  mystery," 
said  Maresrhino. 

"  It  is  the  young  man  I  told  you  of,**  replied  Mrs. 
Gray — '^he  who  was  at  one  time  engaged  to  Eveline. 
Merry  upon  me!  He  is  kissing  her  band  again,  and 
see  how  they  are  whispering.  There  is  treason  going 
on.     It  is  now  time  for  you,  Connt,  to  interfere.** 

"  Never  fear  for  me,  madame.  I  will — vat  you  call 
Jt^pulverize  him  with  one  of  my  terrible  frowns,  by 
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Hereupon  the  redoubtable  Count  approached  our 
friend  Harry,  and  striking  his  colossus-like  cane  upon 
the  floor,  began :  **  Young  man,  sare!" 

"Well,  tare,  what  is  it?'*  said  Harry,  disengaging 
the  fair  arm,  which  would  have  detained  him,  and  ad- 
▼ancing  so  close  upon  the  toes  of  Mareschino,  that  the 
latter  receded  several  paces,  not  without  betraying  that 
bis  corns  had  been  somewhat  rudely  pressed. 

"SaciM^re!  Permittei-nru>i,*'  said  the  Count,  who 
was  eiridently  more  at  a  loss  for  his  French  than  his 
English  words — "  let  me  tell  you,  sare,  you  make  too 
dem  free  wiih  that  demoiselle,  who  is  affiancee  by  her 
parents,  to  myself.*' 

'*  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it  ?** 

"  Ahem !     Sare,  I  have  to  say  that  I  sail— I  sail—" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  taU  what?*' 

**8nll  not  pay  you  for  your  dem  picture,  sare.'* 

"  Ob,  is  that  all  ?**  retorted  Harry,  bethinking  him- 
self of  one  of  Joe  Miller's  pleasantries.  "  It  is  no  sort  of 
eonsequence.  I  can  dispose  of  the  portrait  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Saint  John  of  the  Museum  wants  a  likeness  taken 
of  his  ourang-outang.  It  will  not  cost  me  much  trouble 
to  paint  in  the  tail. 

"  By  gar,  I  shall  demand  one  grand  satisfaction,  sare,*' 
said  Mareschino.  '^  £xpectez-moi,  and  tremble !  AUont, 
madame,  tall  we  go  7" 

**  Come  along  Miss  Obstinacy— no  last  words,"  said 
the  prudent  Mrs.  Gray,  to  the  fair  culprit,  who  seemed 
hesitating  between  disgust  for  the  Count,  and  love  for 
the  young  artist. 

*'  Grant  me  but  one  word  with  her,"  exclaimed  Sin- 
gletx>n,  regaining  Eveline's  hand.  "  It  shall  be  spoken 
loud  enough  fur  all  of  you  to  hear." 

*'  On  that  condition,  I  do  not  object,"  replied  Mrs. 
Gray. 

The  diffident  young  man  drew  the  fair  Eveline  towards 
him,  and  implanted  upon  her  lips  a  kiss,  that  resounded 
through  the  apartment. 

"  Farewell,  Eveline !" 

"  Farewell !" 

"  Saer-r-r-re .'" 

*' Impertinence!  You  shall  be  locked  up  in  your 
chamber  for  this,  miss  !*' 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  door  was  closed  upon  his  visitors,  and  Harry, 
kicking  one  of  Mr.  Fowler*s  phrenological  busts  from 
the  hearth-stone  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  manifesting 
io  various  ways  the  elation  of  the  moment.  So  carried 
ftway  was  be  by  his  enthusiaimi  that  he  did  not  perceive 
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the  entrance  of  an  urchin,  with  a  very  sospicious-Iooking 
bit  of  paper  ib  his  hand,  who  stood  with  his  mouth  open, 
gazing  Brst  at  the  pictures  and  statues,  and  then  at 
Harry,  as  if  in  doubt  which  of  the  company  to  address. 

"It  is  all  settled,*'  exclaimed  Harry,  tossing  up  his 
arms,  and  clasping  his  hands  over  the  back  of  his  head, 
while  with  his  fdot  he  upset  a  can  of  paiou  "  It  b  all 
settled !  Stocks  are  looking  up  again.  Eveline  consents 
to  an  elopement.  Carriage  mnst  be  at  the  back  door  by 
seven — chamber-maid  can  bo  easily  bribed — and  off  we 
go  wirh  two  of  Brewer's  best  horses." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ?"  said  our  hero,  who 
was,  in  nautical  phrase,  "brought  up  all  standing  "  by 
the  apparition  of  the  boy. 

"Please,  sir,  this  is  Mr.  Brewer's  little  bill.  He 
would  like  to  have  it  settled." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  all  right,  and  no  mistake,"  muttered 
Harry,  taking  the  bill.  "The  charges  are  quite  reason- 
able.    Tell  Mr.  Brower  I  shall  patronize  him." 

"  He  would  like  to  have  you  pay  him,"  replied  the 
juvenile  collector. 

"Very  well,  my  lad.  Exercise  will  do  you  good. 
Call  here  again  to-morrow,  or  some  time  next  week." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

As  the  boy  departed,  another  dun,  a  stalwart  fellow, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  entered. 

"  Mr.  Cabbage's  bill  for  the  clothes,  your  honer.  He 
has  got  a  small  trifle  of  a  note  to  take  up  to-day,  and 
must  have  the  money.  He  says  the  bill  baji  been  stand* 
iog  these  six  week,  your  honor." 

"Standing  these  six  weeks!"  exclaimed  Singleton. 
"  Patrick,  you  are  a  reasonable  man,  and  a  philosopher, 
and  if  your  master,  (bad  luck  to  him!)  has  been  cruel 
enough  to  keep  an  honest  bill  standing  these  six  weeks^ 
go  home  and  ask  him,  why  the  divil  he  doesn't  let  it  sit 
down." 

Poor  Pat  was  evidently  quite  confounded  by  this  irrt* 
si«iible  appeal.  He  scratched  his  ear,  looked  at  the 
wall,  and  then  at  Mr.  Singleton,  and  ended  by  saying— 
"  Long  life  to  your  honor !  Shure  enough  it's  bnt  rai- 
sonable  what  you  say.  Til  ask  Mr.  Cabbage  where  be 
larnt  his  manners,  your  honor." 

The  honest  Irishman  took  his  leave,  and  Harry,  after 
indulging  in  a  momentary  laugh,  checked  his  mirth  and 
said — "  I  do  not  half  like  this.  Shall  I  suffer  Eveline  to 
share  with  me  this  life  of  penury  and  humiliation?  No, 
no !  Generous  as  she  is,  and  ready  to  partake  ^th  roe 
my  humble  lot,  it  would  be  scoundrelism  in  me  to  urge 
her  to  the  sacrifice.  I  should  not— cannot — will  nbt  do 
it'" 

A  carriage  stopped  at  the  street  door,  and  a  moment 
afterwards,  Mr.  Moses  Timberstock,  a  watch  in  hit 
liand,  and  followed  by  the  exemplary,  Mr.  Buckwood, 
entered  the  studio.  Harry  was  a  little  amazed  ar  the 
character  of  the  former  gentleman's  apparel.  It  did  not 
partake  of  the  picturesque.  A  broad  straw  bat  was 
upon  his  head,  and  he  wore  a  frock  coot  of  brown  linen, 
diversified  with  ink-spou,  while  his  pantaloons  were  oC 
light  nankin,  plaited  wide  at  the  top,  and  tapering  'till 
they  met  the  instep,  over  which  they  parted^  aad  wes» 
tightly  buttoned  underneath. 
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HvTB  got  just  fifteen  imnutes  to  sparr/'  Mid  Mr. 
Timbersrockf  to  a  peculiarly  barried  and  abrupt  manner 
— "  imist  be  on  'change  by  one  o'clock— got  five  handred 
things  to  do — ^grand  tea  sale  to  .attend— 'Mittissippi 
cotton  land*  to  buy— India  rubber  stock— malleable  iron 
—Canton — Maine  timber-lands,  and — is  this  your  friend, 
Buckwood  T" 

"Yes;  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted,  Mr.  Timber- 
stock,  with  Mr.  Singleton,  Mr.  Singleton,  Mr.  Timber- 
stock." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  make  your  acquntntance,"  said 
Singleton,  bowing.  *'I  have  heard  so  much  of  Mr. 
Timherstoek's  business  talent,  his  activity,  his—" 

**  Enough  said*— know  just  what  you  were  going  to 
nmark — save  yourself  the  trouble— can  tell  by  a  man's 
eye  what  he  is  going  to  say." 

"  Another  proof  of  the  sagacity  for  which  I  was  about 
to  give  you  credit." 

"Credit,  sir 7  If  you  have  any  funds  you  are  not 
using,  I  am  the  man  for — pshaw!  Excuse  me.  I  was 
on  a  false  trail.  Buckwood  has  been  telling  me  your 
story." 

"Tes,  Mr.  Timberstock,  and  he  has  impressed  me 
with  a  very  high  idea  of  yor  capability  and  shrewdness." 

"As  for  that  matter,  Mr.  Singleton,  I  trust  I  can 
make  or  lose  a  fortune  as  fast  as  any  one.  To-day  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel— -to-morrow  on  the  lowermost  spoke- 
to-day  a  bull,  to-morrow  a  bear — but  always  ready  to 
serve  a  friend.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  world,  Mr, 
Singleton,  is  embraced  in  one  simple  word.  That  one 
word  is  your  genuine  philosopher's  stone,  your  true 
elixir,  by  which  all  you  touch  may  be  converted  into 
gold.     That  one  word  is— let  ^le  whisper  it  in  your 
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ear. 

Harry  inclined  his  ear  to  his  new  monitor,  wbo 
whispered  the  mysterious  word. 

"  Humbug!  Did  you  say  humbug?"  ejaculated  our 
hero. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Timberstock. 

"  Sublime !"  rejoined  his  pupil. 

'*  Touching  your  own  case,  now,"  said  Moses,  "  let 
me  inquire  have  yoo  any  rich  relative,  from  whom  you 
expect  any  little  legacy  T" 

"  Not  one,"  replied  the  artist,  "  not  one  from  whom  I 
hope  to  receive  a  brass  farthing — though,  to  be  sure,  I 
have  an  uncle  in  Canton,  but  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor, 
I  know  not." 

"  W*at  is  his  name  ?" 

"Doyle — Daniel  Doyle;  and  when  I  last  heard  from 
him,  h«  was  in  robust  health,  and  likely  to  live  these  fifty 
years." 

"  No  matter  for  that,  sir.     We  must  kill  him." 

<•  Kill !  HU  r    What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Timberstock  ?" 

"  I  said  kill— ay,  kill,  kill,  kill,  sir !  Can  any  thing 
be  more  explicit?  We  must  kill  him,  and  let  you 
inherit  the  whole  of  his  property." 

"  Sir,  if  you  are  jesting,  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  to  relish  bufibonery." 

"  Don't  prattle — don't  interrupt  me,"  said  the  imper- 
turbable Moses.  "  I  will  settle  yoor  business  for  you  in 
five  minutes.  Buckwood,  amuse  our  friend  while  I  am 
writing," 


Mr.  Timberstock  drew  a  table  towards  him,  seized 
a  pen,  and  commenced  writing  with  immense  velocity. 
The  young  paintor  looked  towards  Buckwood  for  an 
explanation,  but  that  gentleman  preserved  an  unmoved 
countenance. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  sir,"  said  Singleton,  "upon  your 
choice  of  acquaintances,  and  thank  you  for  introducing 
to  me  such  an  amiable  cut-throat  as  this  Mr.  Timber- 
stock  appears  to  be." 

"  Pooh !  it  is  all  in  the  way  of  business,"  said  Buck- 
wood  ;  "  it  will  not  be  the  first  murder  he  has  commit 
ted.  On  paper—"  added  he  to  himself. 

**  Is  it  possible,  Buckwood,  that  you  can  palliato  the 
monstrous  profligacy  of  his  proposition— yon,  whom 
I  have  regarded  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honor  t" 

"  Nonsense,  Harry.  You  should  be  above  such  child- 
ish prpjiidices  by  this  time." 

"Prejudices,  indeed!" 

"  This  will  do,"  exclaimed  Timberstock,  rising  from  his 
seat.  "  Here  is  some  news  for  Mestieurt  Us  Redae- 
Uurt.  Liston  to  this  paragraph :  '  For£ti$ie^»  Freak9-^ 
The  Brighton,  which  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Calcutta, 
on  Wednesday  last,  brings  intolligence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Doyle,  the  chief  partner  of  the  extonsive 
house  of  Doyle  &  Co.  The  whole  of  his  immense  pro- 
perty falls  to  his  nearest  heir  end  nephew,  Mr.  Henry 
Singleton,  a  young  and  accomplished  artist  of  this  city. 
By  this  windfall,  Mr.  Singleton  comes  into  the  possession 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  lifted  from 
a  condition  of  comparative  penury  to  afliuence.  We  are 
glad  to  learn,  that  the  young  gentleman  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  his  good  fortune.'  " 

"  And  do  you  think,"  exclaimed  Henry  Singleton, 
"that  I  shall  lend  myself  to  such  an  imposition  7" 

"  Buckwood,  your  friend  is  green"  said  Timberstock, 
quietly  raising  his  glass.  "  Come,  we  won't  be  offended 
Mr.  Singleton;  you  have  confided  your  interests  to  us,  and 
we  will  take  care  of  them.  My  young  friend,  do  not  hope  to 
move  a  stop  forward  in  this  world  with  the  reputation  of 
a  poor  man.  First,  make  the  worid  believe  you  are  rich, 
and  then  they  will  thrust  riches  upon  you.  Let  them 
suppose  you  to  be  poor,  and  they  will  deprive  you  of  the 
little  you  have.     Such  is  human  nature !" 

**  And  so  your  principle  is—** 

"  Humbug,  sii^— principal  and  intorest-^plain  htmi- 
bug." 

"  Well ;  what  do  you  propose  doing  7" 

"  I  propose  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  making  your 
fortune  in  earnest.  To-morrow  yoor  endorsement  will 
be  as  valid  among  the  rabid  speculators  of  Wall  street,  as 
the  name  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Tbey  will  seethe  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  and  swallow  it  with  a  gudgeon's 
eagerness.  Stocks  are  daily  flactuating, — you  must  buy 
on  credit  and  sell  for  cash — and  continue  to  buy  and  sell 
until  your  fortune  is  made.  I  know  many  eases  where 
fortunes  have  been  staked  upon  lighter  presomptioos. 
Now,  tell  me,  what  stot^ks  you  will  have.  Here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  specalation  in  the  '  Grand-Rag- 
Sugar- Anti-Slave-Laboi^Company." 

"Rag^Sugar!  What  the  devil  is  that 7"  ejaculated 
Harry. 
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The  Company  was  Tormed/'  said  Timberstock, ! 
"apon  a  report  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  French 
chemist  had  discovered  a  process  for  extracting  sugar 
from  old  rags.  On  this  faints  we  have  gone  ahead.  The 
capital  of  our  company  is  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. We  have  already  established  a  grand  Rag- Depot, 
at  the  Five-Points,  and  our  apparatus  for  the  manufac- 
ture will  soon  be  constructed.  Suppose  I  put  you  down 
for  a  hundred  shares  t  The  stock  is  only  ten  percent 
above  par.  We  shall  drive  it  up  to  fifty  in  a  day  or  two. 
What  say  you  to  a  hundred  shares?" 

Harry  Singleton  began  to  suspect  he  was  the  victim  of 
a  quiz — or,  as  the  knowing  ones  say,  that  he  was  '  sold.' 
He  resolved  thai  he  would  be  even  with  his  'victimizers,' 
and  so  said,  with  assumed  carelessness: 

*'  Oh,  put  me  down  for  a  couple  of  hundred  shares, 
while  you  are  about  it." 

"  Why  that  is  twenty  thousand  dollars .'"  said  Buck- 
wood. 

"Only  twenty  thousand!"  exclaimed  Singleton— 
**  Well ;  if  you  think  that  too  little,  put  ma  down  for 
three  hundred  shares." 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  the  broker,  noting  down  the 
order-—"  three  hundred  shares  for  Mr.  Singleton,  in  the 
Grand  Rag-Si<gar-Anti'Slave- Labor  Company." 

'*  To  be  paid  for  in  rag  money,"  added  Buckwood. 

"Ah!  here,"  said  Mr.  Timbenttock,  "is  the  most 
wonderful  project  of  all.  We  call  it  the  '  PeUent-India 
Rubbersueiion^te''AtlarUte-Milk-Bupplying  Compos 
ny;'  and  our  proposal  is,  to  establish  a  grand  milk 
reservoir  at  Montauk  Point,  and  to  supply  ships  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  with  milk,  by  means  of  three  thousand  miles 
of  suction  hose,  composed  of  India-rubber.  Between 
you  and  me,  I  get  up  the  coqipany  to  help  on  my  India- 
rubber  stock.     How  many  shares  will  you  take?" 

"  As  the  project  is  rather  a  bold  one,"  replied  Single- 
ton, "  and  as  I  entertain  some  philosophical  doubts  as  to 
fts  feasibility,  I  think  I  will  venture  to  take  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  shares." 

"  Now,  you  had  better  say  three  hundred,"  said  the 
broker,  with  his  most  winning  smile;  "I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honor,  the  stock  will  rise  ten  per^cent  before  the 
week  is  out.  If  you  were  not  a  particular  friend,  I 
should  not  think  of  letting  you  have  it  at  any  price. 
Shall  I  say  three  hundred  ?" 

"  Well;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Let  it  be  three 
hundred." 

"  Three  hundred  it  is.  Let  me  see,  what  comes  next 
on  my  list— a  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
quadrupeds— >pshaw ! — Plan  for  carrying  the  mail  by 
balloons — the  Saw-dust  and  Shavings  Association, 
who  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  making  deal  boards  out 
of  sawdust  and  shavings,— Submarine  Exploring  Com- 
pany ,—tho  Tar  and  Turpentine  Paving  Company,— the 
Bubbleton  Timber  Association, — Zounds !  does  no  one 
among  all  these  bit  your  fancy  ?  Well,  what  think  you 
of  Wholehogopolis  city  lots  f" 

"  Oh,  I  will  take  them  by  all  means,  to  any  amount," 
said  Singleton,  with  alacrity. 

"  Good !  I  will  put  you  down  for  five-hundred  shares. 
And  now  I  must  be  off.     In  the  morning  yoa  must  give 


me  your  note  for  these  stocks,  endorsed  by  Buckwood, 
and  before  the  week  is  out,  you  shall  be  a  rich  roan,  in 
spite  of  yourself,  Mr.  Singleton.  For  the  present,  good 
bye.     Come,  Buckwood." 

Now  it  chanced,  that  as  Messrs.  Buckwood  and  Tim- 
berstock  were  taking  leave  of  their  friend  and  approach- 
ing the  door,  they  confronted  Mr.  Cabbage,  the  tailor, 
who  was  entering  with  a  very  formidable  looking  bill  in 
his  hand.  Harry  Singleton,  wearied  and  vexed,  had 
thrown  himself  upon  a  sofa,  unconscious  of  all  that  wa« 
spoken. 

"  Cabbage,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  Tim- 
berstock,  striking  that  individual  upon  the  back  with  a 
vehemence  that  made  him  draw  up  his  leg  with  pain — > 
"  Have  you  come  to  congratulate  our  young  friend  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  call  that  congratulation,"  replied  Cab- 
bage, displaying  his  bill  with  a  grim  dryness  of  manner. 

Timberatock  glanced  over  the  document,  and  then 
whispered,  with  much  apparent  earnestness, 

"  Nonsense,  Cabbage ;  your  charges  are  too  moderate. 
Clap  on  at  least  fifty  per-ccnt.  Ho  will  pay  it.  Why  do 
you  stare  ?     Have  n't  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"What  news  ?"  gaspcni  forth  the  astonished  Cabbage. 

"  Old  Doyle  is  dead — that  good  old  man — Singleton's 
uncle.  The  boy  pockets  a  cool  two  million.  You  will 
see  it  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow.  I  advise  you  to 
keep  on  the  right  side  of  him." 

"  Two  millions  of  dollars !  I  am  paralyzed !  Two 
millions  of  dollars!"' 

"  Certainly ;  the  last  arrival  from  Canton  brought  the 
news.  So  clap  on  the  items,  Cabbnge,  to  double  the 
amount.  The  boy  will  pay,  and  ask  no  questions.  And 
Cabbage,  if  you  are  in  want  of  funds,  come  to  me,  I  have 
the  investing  of  his  property,  and  you,  you  dog,  shall 
have  another  kind  of  in-vesting  to  do  for  him''— do  you 
take?     Capital  pickings!     Mum's  the  word." 

Thus  saying,  and  blinking,  and  tonching  his  nose  in  a 
most  mysterious  manner,  Mr.  Timberstock  and  his  com- 
panion departed.  As  for  Cabbage^  ho  stood  mute  with 
amazement,  trying  to  take  in  the  immense  idea,  which 
had  been  so  suddenly  imparted.  A  thonsand  golden 
visions  flitted  through  his  brain.  It  was  no  later  than 
yesterday,  that  he  had  rebuked  his  daughter,  Lucy  Ann, 
for  remarking  that  Mr.  Singleton  was  a  nice  looking  young 
man.  Now,  if  Mr.  Singleton  could  only  he  persuaded 
to  think  that  Miss  Lucy  Ann  was  a  nice  looking  young 
woman,  what  a  nice  speculation  it  would  be.  for  the 
family  of  the  Cabbages  !  But  here  he  was  interrupted 
by  an  ejaculation  from  the  wealthy  heir  himself,  who 
abruptly  rising,  exclaimed: 

"  How  could  they  so  sport  with  my  misfortunes?" 

"  His  misfortunes !  Poor  youth !  He  was  fond  of 
his  uncle,"  said  Cabbage,  aside. 

"  To  intrude  themselves  upon  me  in  this  hour  of  my 
affliction  with  so  absurd  a  project !" 

"  That  fellow,  Timberstock.  has  been  trying  to  league 
him  in  with  him  in  somo  ofdis  fancy  stock  speculations. 
Prudent  youth,  to  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him" — thought  Cabbage. 

"  No,  Emily ;  it  must  not  be  !  I  must  give  you  up." 

"  Some  poor  girl,  that  he  now  feels  too  pnmd  to  roar- 
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ry,"  said  the  tailor,  with  an  inward  admiration  of  his ,  mingled  but  little  in  society,  and,  to  be  candid,  aociety 

own  sagacity.  j  did   not  appear  to  miss   him   much.     The  people  who 

"  Give  her  up !     I  cannot !     I  will  rush  to  her  arms."  j  gave  dinner-parties,  had  quite  dropped  him,  now  that  a 

Sing-leton  turned,  in  the  ardor  of  his  emotions,  and  found     sumptuous  dinner  was  a  rarity  to  him,  and  mammas 


himself  affectionately  clasped  by  Cabbage. 

"  This  meeting  is  as  unexpected,  sir,  as  it  is— delight- 
ful,*' said  Harry,  with  a  wry  expression  of  face  and  a 
faltering  tongue. 

Cabbage  hastily  tried  to  conceal  his  bill,  and  began,— 
**I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Henry,  for  intruding  at  such  a 
moment,  but  I  could  not  forbear  olTering  you  my—" 

"Your  bill  of  course,"  interrupted  Harry.  "Well, 
cot  with  it,  man.  You  neednH  put  on  that  tombstone 
face." 

"  You  misapprehend,  Mr.  Henry.  It  was  my  con-  i 
dolence,  my  sympathy,  my — " 

Here  poor  Cabbage  was  so  overcome  with  emotion, 
that  he  drew  forth  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  applied  | 
it  to  bis  eyes,  and  then  in  language  broken  by  subdued  ; 

I 

sobs,  continued :  I 

"Most  worthy  man  was  your  lamented  uncle,  Mr.  I 
Doyle.  Excuse  this  display  of  feeling,  but  my  interest  in  ; 
the  family,  my—" 

"Eh?  How?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 
said  Harry.     "  Wasn't  that  your  bill  in  your  hand?" 

"Tliat,  sir?   what,  sir?" 

"  That  paper  in  your  left  hand — the  one  behind  yop." 


with  marriageable  daughters,  who  used  once  to  insist 
upon  treating  him  as  '  ene  of  the  family,'  now  always 
managed  to  have  their  attention  attracted  towards  soma- 
thing  beyond,  when  he  met  them  in  the  street. 

But,  for  soUae  reason  or  other,  on  the  morning  in 
question,  a  most  miraculous  change  appeared  to  come 
over  every  body,  who  had  ever  known  or  seen  him.  He 
had  not  proceeded  the  length  of  a  square,  before  he  waa 
accosted  by  Mr.  Snob,  who  sqook  hands  with  him  for 
nearly  five  minutes,  a  fact  sufficient  to  have  given  Harry 
unlimited  credit  with  half  the  tailors  in  town.  Snob  was 
what  is  called  '  a  solid  man.'  Ha  was  a  Director  in  the 
Bullion  Bank,  and  bad  been  kind  enough  to  recommend 
to  Singleton's  father,  the  endorsements,  by  which  the 
latter  was  sunk.  In  consideration  of  this  friendly  act, 
Harry  had,  soon  after  his  parent's  demise,  called  upon 
Snob  with  the  request  that  he  would  assist  him  in  getting 
discounted  at  the  bank  some  good  paper,  to  the  enormooi 
amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  a  request  which  Snob 
superciliously  rejected,  recommending  Singleton  to  lay 
aside  his  kid  gloves  and  French  boots,  and  to  '  live  as  he 
had  Hved  at  his  age.'  Harry  bad  a  better  memory  for 
benefits  than  for  injuries,  and  so,  when  Snob  took  him  by 


« 


Oh,    that, 


sir! 


That  is    the    paper-— ahem ! — T  t  the  band,  he  did  not  repel  the  familiarity. 


brought  to  take  your  measure  with.     Of  course,  you  will 
want  a  new  full  suit  of  mourning." 

"  Full  suit!  Mourning!  Oh,  ah !  Oh,  yes,  I  recol- 
lect. (This  is  a  very  pleasant  delusion.)  But  touching 
yoar  little  account." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you  not  to  speak' of  it." 

"  But  how  will  you  take  up  that  note?" 

"  A  matter  of  no  consequence.  The  bank  will  renew 
it  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Henry,  I  shall  take  it  as  unkind 
if  you  insist  upon  hurrying  the  payment.  I  beg  you  will 
permit  it  to  stand." 

"  J  am  very  anxious,  at  this  moment,  to  pay  off  all  my 
accounts ;  but  seeing  it  is  you,  Cabbage,  why,  ahem,  the 
bill  may  stand."  ||      As  Harry  continued  his  walk,  all  his  acquaintancea 

"Much  obliged — and  now,  if  you  will  step  round  here  •  seemed  to  be  at  cxtimordinary  pains  to  bow  and  smile, 
to  the  light,  I  will  take  your  measure."  |{  Mr.  Whip,  the  editor,  who  had  cut  up  his  pictures  is  the 


"  Come  and  dine  with  us  to-day,  eit  famille"  said 
Snob ;  "  Maria  often  speaks  of  you,  and  the  rides  you 
took  at  Saratoga.  Sfaa  has  improved  astonishiogly  in 
her  playing.     We  dine  at  six." 

"  Indeed,  you  must  excuse  me  to-day,"  said  Singleton, 
wondering  at  the  inexplicable  condescension. 

"  Well,  suppose  you  say  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day," 
continued  the  bank  director. 

"  I  will  send  you  word  in  the  morning,"  said  Harry, 
"should  I  be  able  to  come  during  the  week." 

"  Nay,  we  will  fix  a  day,  and  sead  you  word,"  said 
Snob.     "  Good  bye,  roy  dear  boy.     Expect  to  bear  from 


''  as  soon." 


"  Ah,  now,  for  the  full  new  suit  of  solemn  black." 
Before  retiring  to  repose  that  night,  Henry  Singleton, 
addressed  the  following  note  to  the  lady  of  his  love: 


last  exhibition  so  unmercifully,  stopped  and  made  known, 
that  he  had  written  a  most  laudatory  critique  upon 
Harry's  portraits  at  Clinton  Hall.     Mrs.  Somerset,  who 


<«DcAR  EvELiwE,— We  mart  abandon  our  project  of  an  |j  bad  stricken  Harry's  name  from  her  visiting  book  for  the 
elopemeot  for  the  preseoL  My  motive*  for  this  rcconsidera-  i  j^j  j^^  year*,  beckoned  to  him  from  her  carriage,  as  he 
lion  will  be  Axplaiaed  when  we  meet.    Could'ot  you  rally  the  -  ^  ° 

Count  into  challeof  iog  me  ?     Ton  ami}  ^ui  Vaime,      h.  a." 


CHAPTKR   IT. 

The  next  forenoon,  after  a  late    breakfast,   Henry 
Singleton  walked  forth  to  breathe  the  sea  air  on  the  But- ' 


was  passing  Stewart's,  and  begged  he  would  come  to  a 
small  musical  party  at  her  house,  that  evening.  Mr. 
Cameo  drew  his  greys  up  to  the  curbstone,  in  his  natty 
turn-out,  and  invited  him  to  ride  over  to  the  races.     In 


tery.  Of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  his  interview  J  short,  before  he  reached  home  that  afternoon,  he  seemed 
with  Eveline  seemed  alone  to  remain  upon  his  memory. '.  to  have  shaken  hands  with  half  the  city.  He  entered  hii 
If  he  thought  at  all  of  Messrs.  Buckwood  and  Timber  I  i  room,  mystified  at  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  What 
stock,  it  was  only  to  smile  at  the  folly  and  flippancy  of, I  could  have  made  people  so  very  friendly  all  at  oncet 
the  proposition,  which  the  latter  individual  had  made  to  j  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  centre-table,  and  there  lay  some 
him.     It  was  a  brilliant  morning.     All  the  beauty  and  J  balf-doxen  unopened  notes  in  delicaia  envelopes,  and 


fashion  of  New-York  seemed  to  be   flashing  through 
Broadway.    Since  the  reverse  in  his  fortunes,  Harry  had 
22 


sealed  with  fancifully-tinted  wax.     He  hastily  conned 
the  diraetiont  to  lea  if  any  of  tham  wara  in-  Evetine'a 
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hftnd-writin^.     Alas,  bo  !     They  wer©  invitations  from  J|  cane  the  course  of  a  Yery  circuitous  and  many-armed 


Mist  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  and  other  worthy  people  to  small 
parties  and  family  r^'unions, 

"  What  the  deuee  does  all  this  mean?"  said  Harry, 
thoughtfully,  "am  I  dreaming?" 


stream,  "  my  tract  lie*   off  in  this  direction.     Are  yo» 


'^  quite  sure  the  rail-road  will  run  to  this  point  ?" 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  Ttmberstock,  "  look  at  iu  natural 
advantages,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  can  entertain  a  doubt 
He  sat  down,  carelessly  took  up  the  newspaper  of  the  j  upon  the  subject.     Standing  as  it  does  at  the  confluence 
day,  and  abstractedly  ran  his  eye  over  the  editorial '  of  the  Great  Humbugbee,  with  the  Little  Mudwaddy, 
columns.     He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  able  Meader,'  j)  what  site  could  be  selected  better  calculated  to  become 


which  waa  proving  to  his  entire  convietion,  that  the 
country  was  completely  ruined,  and  that  the  Barings 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  sell  the  whole  United 
States  at  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  before  the  year 
was  out,  when  his  head  sank  with  drowsiness,  and  the 
soft  influences  of  dreamland  lulled  his  senses.  He  sud- 
denly started,  however— «ome  mischievous  imp,  commis- 
sioned by  Queen  Mab,  having  respectfully  intimated  to 
him,  that  Count  Mareschino  was  slapping  him  on  the 
baek.  He  smiled  at  the  joke— picked  up  the  newspa- 
per, and  again  attempted  to  fix  his  attention  upon  its 
contents;  but  the  letters  swam  before  his  eyes,  which 
opened  and  shut,  opened  and  shot  again,  and  finally 
stared  wide  open,  as  if  unclosed  by  a  spring.  Their 
gaze  seemed  riveted  with  an  expression  of  consummate 
horror  upon  the  paper.  What  did  they  behold  7  It  was 
the  announeement  penned  by  Timberstock,  in  which  our 
hero  waa  declared  to  be  the  fortunate  heir  of  iwo  millions 
of  dollars!  There  it  was,  printed — published,  with  the 
name  of  Hikrt  Sikolvtok,  Esq.,  at  full  length !  So, 
the  mystery  was  explained.'  Poor  Harry!  He  thrust 
en  his  hat,  seized  a  cowskin,  and  rushed  from  the  bouse. 

CHAPTER   T. 

In  a  small  office,  attached  to  the  basement  story  of  a 
building  in  Wall  street,  sat  Mr.  Timberstock,  expounding 
matters  financial  to  his  latest  victim,  Mr.  Gregory  Gray, 
the  father  of  the  interesting  yming  lady,  whom  we  have 
introduced  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  indulgent  reader. 
Th«  room  was  hung  around  plentifully  with  \'ery  minute 
maps  of  unexplored  timber  traeu,  all  plentifully  intei^ 
•eeted  by  navigable  streams— ^lans  of  magnificent  cities 
in  the  wilderness,  with  sites  marked  ont  for  the  court- 
house, the  theatre,  the  park,  the  hotel,  and  the  bank — 
formulas  of  all  unimaginable  inventions,  and  drawings  of 
new  steam-boats,  new  bridges,  new  engines,  and  new 
arehitectural  designs. 

On  the  shelf  were  arranged  rarious  specimens  of 
granite,  marble,  soap-stone,  gold*oie,  malleable  iron,  and 
many  other  articlet  belonging  to  the  mineralogical  and 
metallic  kingdoms. 

"  There  «re  the  bonds,  old  boy,"  said  Timberstock, 
handing  some  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  to  Mr.  Gray. 

"  And  there  is  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  delivering 
a  check  npon  the  Bullion  Bank,  to  the  broker. 

"You  have  got  a  great  bargain  out  of  me.  Gray,"  said 
Timberstock,  depositing  the  check  in  company  with  a 
mountain  of  bank  bills  in  an  hnmense  pocket-book.  "  I 
would  not  have  suflTered  any  one  but  an  old  friend  like 
you  to  come  over  me  in  that  way."  | 

Mr.  Gray  put  on  his  spectacles  and  turned  to  the 
splendid  lithographic  map,  which  covered  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  skie  of  the  walls. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  tracing  with  his 


the  great  metropolis  of  that  mighty  region— the  sublime 
pork  emporium  of  that  rich  and  romantic  valley  T  And 
then,  the  name—  Wholehogopolia'^mhaX  could  be  more 
felicitous— and  /«guliar?" 

"  That's  verv  true.  And  it  strikes  me  that  the  names 
of  some  of  the  neighboring  cities  are  also  rather  peculiar. 
Pray  what  sort  of  a  place  is  Frog*s  Misery  ?" 

"  Frog's  Misery?  Ahem!  Why,  as  for  the  location, 
it  is  somewhat  swampy,  I  confess— but  the  city  is 
populous,  sir,  uncommon  populous.  I  don't  like  the 
inhabitants,  however— a  devilish  dull  set  of  croakers. 
They  put  vp  at  the  Cornucopia,  when  they  come  to  New 
York." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  Frog's  Misery,"  sighed  Mr.  Gray. 
"And  here  are  Scampville,  Bucket-borough,  Wa-hootche^ 
pootchee-ogee-baw&haga,  and  others,  which  must  be 
I  be  very  odd  places,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  names  7" 
I  ''Thriving  places,  sir,  thriving  plaeej.  Saw-mills, 
wind-mills,  rail-roads,  canals,  court-houses,  beautiful  new 
jails  and  penitentiaries,  meeting-houses  and  distilleries 
going  up  all  the  time.  Fine  eountry.  Wages  high, 
produce  low.  Only  wants  women  to  civilize  it.  No 
wives  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Great  speculation  to 
send  out  a  few  cargoes." 

Poor  Gray  muttered  devoutly  to  himself, "  I  wish  they 
would  take  Mrs.  G.  I  would  sell  her  cheap." 

*'But  touching  my  other  stoeks,  do  you  think  the 
Grand  Rag-Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor^Company,  will  actu- 
ally destroy  the  cane-growers." 

"  Beyond  a  doubt,  reduce  the  revenue  of  Caba,  ninety 
per-ccnt.  Louk  at  that ! — what  do  yon  think  of  that  for 
sugar?"  continued  Timberstock,  thrasting  into  the  hand 
of  Gray,  what  resembled  in  its  hue  a  nest  ^gg,  that  bad 
served  the  incubatory  purposes  of  a  dozen  genorationi  of 
venerable  hens. 

*'  It  strikes  me  that  it  has  a  sort  of  mouldy  taste,  ai  it 
were,"  said  Gray,  making  a  wry  face. 

"Ah!"  replied  Timberstock,  "the  flavor  is  devilish 
fine,  when  you  get  used  to  it.  A  splendid  article,  sir, 
and  no  mistake !  It  beats  beet-sugar  and  canes  cane- 
sugar  all  to  nothing.  I  am  President  of  the  Company, 
and  ought  to  know." 

"  Pray,  when  does  the  milk-supplying  company  go  into 
operation  T"  inquired  Gray. 

"  Lot  me  see,  you  have  only  fifty  thousand  of  that 
stock  ?"  said  the  broker. 

"  That  is  all.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  rise,  Mr» 
Timberstock." 

"  Oh !  never  doubt  that,  old  boy,"  said  the  epeculator. 
"It  will  go  up,  up,  up — up,  like  a  rocket,  air." 

At  this  juncture,  a  spruce  young  man  entered  tbe  ofiice 
with  a  flushed  countenance,  and  apparently  big  with 
intelligence  interesting  to  his  employer. 
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"  WeU,  MashrooiD,  what  is  it  ?"  said  Timbewtoek.— 
"  Naver  roind  tba preaent  Company.  Ara  atoeks  down?" 

"  Down,  low  ai  Lueifar.  Rag  Sugar  ninety  per-cent 
balow  par— Milk-aupplyiog  stock  down  to  nothing,  and 
Wholehogopolia  city  lota  rafused  with  a  premium  to 
purchaaera." 

Mr.  Timbentock  buttoned  up  bis  coat,  put  his  hands 
in  hia  pockats,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  apartment, 
ejaculating,  "  The  devil!  When  does  the  next  steam- 
ship start  7  Which  way  shall  I  slope  ?  Gray,  my  old 
boy,  we  are  dished." 

"How?  What!"  eulaimed Gray, who itoodatupefied 

by  the  intelligence. 

"  We  are  done  for— used-up— extinguished.  Shall  we 
go*to  Texas,  or  take  a  hotel  in  Paris  ?  Stocks  are  down, 
lower  than  plummet  ever  sounded." 

"Give  me  back  my  notes,  air;  give  ma  back  my 
Botes,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  The  transfer  as  n't 
valid." 

"Stop,  sir,"  replied  the  broker,  "remember  that  I 
Have  been  merely  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  stock  in 
this  business.  These  notes  belong  to  him,  and  he  has 
merely  cleared  the  paltry  sura  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  eperatioB.  If  he  chooses  to  release  you,  it  is  well. 
But  I  have  no  authority  in  the  matter." 

"  Who  is  the  person  you  speak  of?"  inquired  Gray 
wiUi  eagerness. 

"You  may  learn  something  concerning  him,  from  that 
paragraph,"  said  the  virtuous  Timberstock,  pointing  to 
the  imaginative  announcement  of  Singleton's  good 
fortune. 

"  The  very  man  I  turned  out  of  my  house,"  replied 
Gray,  growing  very  pale,  and  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Let  me  relieve  y<^ur  apprehensions,"  returned  the 
broker,  *'  the  young  gentleman  is  passionately  enamored 
still  of  your  daughter." 

"  He  afaall  have  her !" 

"  But  there  ia  one  peculiarity  in  his  conduct,  of  which 
1  would  apprise  you,  and  which  aeems  to  indicate  a 
mental  hallucination,  that  may  terminate  in  insanity." 

"  So  mach  the  better,"  said  Gray,  rubbing  his  hands, 
"  I  ean  get  myself  appointed  bis  guardian." 

"  He  stoutly  denies  that  he  has  inherited  any  property 
from  bii  uncle — says  it  is  all  a  hoax — and  insists  upon  it 
that  be  haa  n't  a  cent  in  the  world.  Now,  my  dear  sir, 
if  you  will  burner  him  in  his  conceit,  and  consent  to  his 
immediate  marriage  with  your  daughter,  notwithstanding 
he  ia  so  desperately  poor — "  > 

"  Desperately  poor !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  I  like  that. 
Desperately  poor !  Only  got  two  millions !"  said  Gray. 
"Oh,  it  shall  be  done,  by  all  means.  And  then,  he  will 
of  course  let  me  off  from  the  payment  of  these  notes." 

"No— no,"  said  Timberstock,  thoughtfully.  "The 
efieet  of  this  audden  accession  of  fortune  has  been  to 
render  him  avaricious.  He  will  make  the  term*  easy  to 
you,  bat  will  insist  upon  his  claims.  But  what  of  that  ? 
The  money  will  all  be  kept  in  the  family." 
"  That's  very  true,"  muttered  Grey. 
At  this  juncture,  the  young  gentleman  himself  walked 
into  the  office,  with  very  belligerent  intentions  towards 
Mr.  Timberstock.     But,  oa  seeing  Mr.  Gray,  his  wrath 


was  for  a  moment  checked  by  the  surprize,  and  the 
broker  fortunately  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  to  say, 
"  Ah,  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  give  ine  your  hand.  We 
have  settled  every  thing  with  fa^er-in-law.  All  is 
expliined,  and  Eveline  is  yours." 

"All  is  explained!  What!  have  you  told  him,  that 
the  ridiculous  story  in  the  papers  concerning  myself  is. a 
stockjobber's  hoax?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  has  told  me  all,"  said  Gray. 

"  And  do  you,  in  spite  of  iu  falsehood,  consent  to  our 
alliance?" 

"  With  alt  my  heart.     Eveline  shall  be  yours.*' 

"Timberstock,  I  forgive  you.  This  cow-skin  will 
explain  the  object  with  which  I  came  here ;  but  you  have 
vanquished  and  disarmed  mc." 

"So,  you  would  have  thrashed  me  for  putting  money 
in  your  purse  ?  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
However,  I  accept  your  apology;  and  now,  run  and 
throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  Eveline." 

CBAPTKR   TI. 

Tbe  denouement  of  our  story  may  be  briefly  explained. 
The  foreign  Count,  who  had  so  entirely  won  the  favor 
and  good  will  of  Mrs.  Gray,  turned  out  to  be  a  journeyman 
tailor  from  London.  He  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Cabbage,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed,  without  pepmis- 
sion,  the  clothes  with  which  he  astonished  the  natives. 
Singleton  released  his  intended  father-in-law  from  tbe 
obligations,  which  the  old  gentleman  had  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  fancy  stocks — the  consideration  for  the 
release  being  the  hand  of  Eveline.  The  day  after  the 
marriage  of  tbe  young  people.  Rag-sugar,  Milk-supplying 
company  stock,  and  Wholehogopolis  city  lots  rose  a 
hundred  per-oent  above  par.  Timberstock  advised 
Singleton  to  hold  en  to  them  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
farther  rise,  but  the  latter  declared  that  unless  they  were 
immediately  disposed  of  he  would  incur  no  responsibility 
in  regard  to  them.  Fortunately,  they  were  sold,  and  our 
hero  realized  by  the  advance  a  handsome  little  fortune. 
I  suspect  tbcy  afterwards  fell  in  value  almost  to  nothing, 
as  I  never  see  them  quoted  in  the  lists  of  sales  at  the 
Brokers'  Beard. 


WOMAN. 

Thk  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend,  mere  than 
we  are  aware  of,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  on  the  conduct 
of  the.  women :  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  oa 
which  the  great  machine  of  human  society  turns.  Those 
who  allow  the  influence  which  female  graces  have  in  ccm- 
tributing  to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would  do  well  to 
reflect  how  great  an  influence  female  morals  must  also 
have  on  their  conduct.  How  much,  then,  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  women  should  ever  sit  down  eontented  to 
polish,  when  they  ara  able  to  reform— to  entertain,  whan 
they  might  instruct.  Nothing  delights  men  mon  thaa 
their  strength  of  understanding,  when  true  gentleneaa  of 
manners  is  its  associate ;  united,  they  become  irresistible 
orators,  blessed  with  the  power  of  perauaaion,  fraught 
with  the  swaetoeaa  of  inatniction,  making  woman  the 
highest  ornament  of  human  nature.— i>r.  Blair, 
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|i  feelings  witb  which  we  have  enjoyed  the  twilight  hoKr. 
|,  The  child  who  beholds  the  fabled  splendors  of  Al  Ras- 
chid's  court  in  the  fantastic  shapes  which  the  magic  of 
the  fire  king  calls  up  amid  the  glowing  embers ;  the 
I  youth  who  has  forgotten  such  harmless  fancies  in  deeper 
Gentle  reader,  art  thnu  one  of  those  who  look  upon  j  feelings,  and  who  sees  many  a  scene  of  future  happiness 
winter  as  a  season  of  dreariness?  Dost  thou  shrink  j  gi,adowed  forth  in  the  vague,  uncertain  light  of  the  flick- 
from  the  approach  of  ancient  January  with  his  snowy  .;  ^^^^  ^^j  unconstant  blaze;  the  world's  weary  wayfarer 
mantle,  and  crown  of  icicles  ?  Dost  thou  pine  for  the  ;i  ^^o  throws  aside  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  yields  him- 
fragrance  of  the  greenwood,  and  the  balmy  breath  of  |  self  to  thoughts  "less  glad  than  grave,  less  pensive  than 
genial  spring  ?     Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  I  serene,  the  aged  pilgrim,  who  lives  in  tbe  past  more 


clime  where  the  sun  ever  sheds  a  cheering  ray — where 
the  voice  of  melody  is  never  mute — a  clime  which  one 
may  reach  without  encountering  perils  by  land  and  sea. 


than  in  the  present,  and  who,  having  reached  the  even- 
tide of  life,  is  awaiting  the  night  which  precedes  immor- 
tal day :  all,  diverse  as  may  be  their  fancies  and  their 


It  is  true  the  pride  of  the  garden  is  no  more;  the  flowers  j  thoughts,  are  alike  sensible  to  the  charms  of  reverie, 
that  once  diffused  beauty  and  perfume  around,  have  ,  xj-.g  creature  of  mere  physical  existence — he  who  lovea 
faded  before  the  biting  blast,  and  the  window  from  ',  iq  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and  *die  even  as  tbe  beasts 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  riew  the  budding  ||  that  pcrii»h,*  may  look  upon  all  this  as  idle  dreaming,  and 
loveliness  of  spring,  the  mature  richness  of  summer,  and  j  consider  that  hour  as  lost,  whii'h  is  not  actively  employed. 


the  gorgeous  splendors  of  autumn,  now  discovers  to  us 
only  the  sad  ravages  of  winter.  But  still  at  Christmas 
(it  lacks  but  two  days  of  it  while  I  am  writing,)  the 
grass  is  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  tbe  sun  shines 
out  in  all  his  brightness,  and  the  flocks  of  little  snow- 
birds which  hop  about  the  garden  walks,  or  perch  on 
the   leafless   branches  of  the  red-berried   honeysuckle, 


But  they  who  remember  that  when  God  breathed  into 
their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  he  gave  to  them  *  a  living 
sonlt*  well  know  how  good  it  is  to  "  commune  witb  one's 
heart,  and  bo  still." 

It  was  on  such  an  hour,  when  the  shadows  of  evening 
'  were  fast  closing  around  me,  that  I  read  the  concluding 
I  page  of  Jesse's  Court  of  England.     A  new  book  is  to 


might  almost  make  one  fancy  it  an  early  spring,  rather  i'  me  like  a  new  acquaintance;  if  agreeable  or  instructive 
than  a  late  winter.  If  thou  wouldst  have  a  cheerful  i —more  especially  if  it  be  both — and  I  have  been  induced 
apartment  in  the  dark  days  of  the  season  of  snows, ;  to  spend  hours  and  days  in  its  society.     I  part  from  it 


gentle  reader,  choose  thee,  one  with  a  southern  aspect. 
Then  wilt  thou  have  the  midday  sun  looking  in  upon 
thee,  and  while  his  slant  beams  lie  around  thy  feet,  thou 
wilt  be  apt  to  forget  that  the  genial  warmth  which  ani- 
mates thy  veins,  is  not  the  efllluence  of  his  rays. 
Choose  thee  a  southern  room — fill  it  with  books,  those 


with  gratitude  and  regret — gratitude  to  the  author  for 
the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  me,  and  regret,  that  the 
enjoyment  is  at  an  end.  Such  were  the  feelings  with  which 
;  I  closed  tbe  book  I  have  just  spoken  of.  Referring,  as 
'  it  does,  to  the  most  eventful  pcricyl  of  English  history — 
a  period  when  the  power  of  the  multitude  first  made 


tried  and  trusty  friends  who  will  never  look  coldly  upon  ii  itself  felt,  and  when  that  war  between  peoples  and  kingt 
thee — keep  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and  a  kind  !  — whose  first  fruits  were  our  own  revolution,  and  whose 
heart  glowing  in  thy  bosom,  and   thou  wilt   find  the  1  final  results  are  yet  to  be  seen,  was  first  enkindled — it 


atmosphere  of  thine  own  home,  to  be  tbe  pleasant  clime 
which  I  promised  to  show  thee. 


affords  a  scries  of  pictures  too  remarkable  to  b*!  ever 
forgotten.      The  meanness  find   dissimulation    of  that 


Metliinks  were  winter  a  far  more  dreary  season  than  . I  dotard,   James   the   First — the    Christian   virtues    and 


we  have  yet  found  it,  we  should  be  fully  compensated  for 
its  gloomy  days  by  its  delightful  evenings.  The  very 
name  of  a  winter  evening  calls  up  a  host  of  pleasant 
recollections.  The  cheerful  fire,  the  social  and  domes- 
tic circle,  the  new  or  rare  book,  the  well-told  tale,  the 


I  kingly  errors  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  Martyr — 
!  the  despotism  of  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell— the  profli- 
'  gHcy  of  the  coiirtly,  good-humored  Charles  the  Sgcond— 
I  the  conscientious  bigotry  of  the  second  Jomes,  who,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  his  own  churchmen,  "lost  three 


light  labors  of  the  needle,  the  simple  feast  of  nuts  and  |'  kingdoms  for  an  old  mass,"  are  most  graphically  depic- 
ted. Surely,  if  history  may  be  defined  as  "  philosophy 
leaching  by  example,"  the  biography  of  those  who  held 


apples,  with  its  accompaniment  of  a  temperate  draught 
of  rich  old  wine — such  are  among  the  fancies  or  rather 


reminiscences  which  are  awakened  at  the  sound.  But  such  prominent  stations  in  the  world  may  be  considered 
there  is  an  especial  charm  in  the  twilight  of  a  winter's  i'  a«  ibe  pictorial  illustrations,  which  bring  before  the 
day.  which  bebngs  to  no  other  division  of  time.  Who  |j  pupil  the  very  features,  costume  and  manners  of  the 
has  not  felt  the  calm  influence  of  eventide  stealing  over '  times. 


his  heart  as  the  sunlight  faded,  and  the  firelight  brigh- 


If  the  myriads  of  French  memoirs  which  the  tame 


tened  around  him  T     Who,  at  such  a  moment,  whatever  j  period  has  produced,  could  be  arranged  in  a  method 
be  his  cares  and  his  tasks— who  does  not  give  himself  up  !  similar  to  that  which  the  author  of  the  'Court  of  Eng- 


to  memory  and  pensive  thought;  feeling,  as  he  does  so, 
that '  Hesperus,  which  bringeth  all  good  things,'  brings 


land'  has  employed— if  the  diffiise  gossipings   of  De 
Grammont,  Choihy   Mds.  de  Montpensier,  Moiteville, 


rest  to  the  worW-worn  spirit,  no  less  than  to  the  over-  ;|  Caylus,  Nemours,  and  others,  could  be  condensed,  and 
wrought  body?  Indeed  wemight  al  most  trace  the  diff'erent  ij  the  wheat  winnowed  from  the  chaff*  of  the  multitude  of 
phaaei  of  our  own  charaetert  by  remembering  the  various    livraitons  to  which  the  momentous  scenes  of  the  sev- 
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«nteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  gave  birth,  we  should 


and  the  moraentoas  July  is  disposed  of  in  a  single  bracket, 


faave  a  more  accurate  idea  of  that  portion  of  history  .  with  the  words  "  nothing  the  whole  month — mast  in  the 
than  of  any  other  on  record.     Thero  is,  perhaps,  no  age !  gallery."     Had  Louis  enjoypd  the  same  prosperity  at. 
round  which  has  been  thrown  so  much  of  the  glare  of,  his  predecessors,  he  would  have  gone  down  to  the  grave 
ialxe  glory,  as  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     The  vie-  \\  with  the  character  of  a  man  without  passions,  affections 


tones  achieved  by  the  arms  of  France,  the  porop  of  a 
«oort  unrivalled,  even  to  this  day,  in  magnificence,  and 


or  inteliect^the  most  imbecile  of  a  degenerate  race  of 
I  monarchs.     But  adversity  aroused  great  and  good  quail- 


the  galaxy  of  brilliant  stars  which  then  adorned  the  I  lies  which  lay  dormant  within  his  nature,  and  of  which 


intellectual  firmament,  have  blinded  many  writera  and 
xaaden  to  the  *  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,' 


he  was  unconscious  in  the  day  of  his  power.     He  was 
long  in  awaking  from  the  torpor  of  selfish  indifference, 


which  then  arose  in  the  heavens,  and  was  destined  to  ,  but  he  did  awake,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  most 


gather  over  the  nation  until  it  burst  in  the  wild  tempest 
•of  the  revolution.  Poverty  was  treading  fast  upon  the 
heels   of  victory — ^infidelity  was   following  the  stately 


emphatically,  that 

**Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  its  end.'* 
And  what  was  the  true  character  of  his  Queen? 


How 


march  of  philosophy,  like  its  shadow— vice,  clad  in  l|  can  we  dissipate  the  gorgeous-tinted  clouds  which  fancy 
^  purple  and  fine  linen,*  mingled  boldly  in  the  festivities  :|  h^,  ^^rown  aro.ind  her,  and  gar.e  at  the  simple,  una. 
«f  the  court,  while  the  voice  of  a  famit>hing  and  diacon- 1;  Jorned  fellow  bein 
-tented  populace  was  heard  from  afar  off,  like  the  sullen 


'?• 


murmur  of  a  distant  ocean.  But  these  coming  evils  | 
were  unmarked  by  the  busy  actore  in  the  gay  scenes  of, 
aristocratic  life.  Absorbed  in  tbe  pursuits  of  interest,  j 
ambition  or  pleasure,  they  lived  but  for  the  present ' 
moment,  and  while  the  people,  in  their  thraldom,  were 
slowly  gathering  strength  to  break  their  chainji,  the  prin- 


Possessing  every  thing  that  is 
lovely  in  woman— >beauiy,  gentleness,  delicate  taste, 
refined  intellect,  exquisite  grace  of  woman,  and  warm 
affections — she  was  richly  gifted  with  qualities  to  com* 
mand  the  attachment  of  all  around  her.  But  tbe  very 
charms  that  would  have  rendered  her  the  ornament  of  a 
court,  unfitted  her  to  be  its  Queen.  She  was  too 
womanly  for  her  high  and  difficult  position.     All  who 


ces,  buried  in  sloth  and  luxury,  were  rapidly  losing  the  lii      ^  ui  j  u       u     ^i    ^      n         r    .     -.    •        ..u 

*  .     "^  .       ^     ■'     ..   * 1!  have  resembled  her,  have  been  alike  unfortunate  in  such 

station.     The  lovely  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  fascina- 


powcr  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  popular  will.    The 

•eeds  of  that  tree  of  liberty  which  produced  such  baleful  I ;   .       .  rKTi  jll        •<•!«#    •& 

-    .      .     .         ,  /.  ,  .    I  ting  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  the  beautimi  Maria  Antoi- 

fruits  m  less  than  a  century  afterwards,  were  sown  m  ■  l      i        j  •       i    i       i-i      •       i. 

•^  '  I'nette,  maybe  classed  as  singularly  alike  in  character, 


<he  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  while  the  profligate  regency 


land  all  equally  unhappy  in  their  fortunes;  while  the 


of  Philip  of  Orleans,  and  the  imbecile  reign  of  Louis  It     «       .  r  r^     i     j    .u  r       n-    u^.u        j 

rr         i_         J  J  1  .  LL  .       ',  sullen  Anne  of  England,  the  masculine  hhzabetb,  and 


the  Fifteenth,  tended  to  produce,  throughout  tbe  nation, ; 


an  atmosphere  in  which  the  plant  could  not  fail  to 
thrive.  Yet  were  the  nobles  blind  to  their  danger,  and 
a  writer  of  the  period,  the  celebrated  Saint  Simon 
calmly  tells  ut  that  "  in  order  to  make  revolutions, 
three  things  are  necessary,  leaders,  minds  and  money, 
and  France  has  neither." 

But  tbe  time  came  when  none  of  these  requisites  were 
wanting— when  the  people,  despairing  of  finding  proper 
rulers  among  the  mighty,  chose  them  from  among  the  i 
humblest  of  their  fellows,  and  then  began  the  reign  of 
crime  and  rapine  and  bloodshed,  which  makes  tbe  very 
name  of  the  French  Revolution  a  sound  of  horror.  Aud 
what. a  singular  picture  of  blindness  and  insensibility  is 
presented  in  tbe  private  diary  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  ij 
the  sixti*enth,  during  the  progress  of  those  frightful  events 
which  hurried  him  onward  to  the  fatal  guillotine.  One 
would  suppose,  from  the  perusal  of  that  singular  record 
«f  private  feeling,  that  he  fancied  the  individual  Loui<< 
Capet  had  little  interest  in  the  affaire  which  concerned 


the  termagant  Catharine  of  Russia,  ended  a  life  of  pros- 


perity amid  the  blessings  of  their  subjects. 

Forgive  me,  gentle  reader,  if  I  have  led  thee  too  far 

,'  into  the  labyrinths  of  courts  and  palaces.     The  records 

!  of  those  past  ages  afford  many  an  incident  which  far 

exceeds  the  most  extravagant  fancies  of  the  votary  of 

fiction ;  and  such  is  the  tale  I  am  now  about  to  teH. 

An  allusion  in  the  sketch  of  James  the  Second,  by  Jesse, 

drew  my  attention  towards  it,  and  from    the  various 

memories  of  the  period,  I  have  drawn  the  details  which 

may  serve  to  interest  thee  for  an  idle  hour. 

THE  ABBOT  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

"Think'nt  thou  existence  doth  dnpend  on  timoT 
It  doth  ;  but  acttoas  are  itn  npoch  :  mino 
Hiive  made  my  day«i  aud  nifrhts  ini  perish  able, 
Kiidlrss,  and  nil  itliko,  an  finiid.«oii  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoniii ;  and  one  derert. 
Barren  and  cold  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothiiiir  rrsts,  save  ciircBssen  and  wrecks, 
Hocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeda  of  bitteroeM." 

MANPRBO. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  splendid 
the  King.  During  the  eventful  month  of  July,  178U — [  and  profligate  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  the 
the  month  when  the  revolution  actually  commenced — i' young  Abh^  de  Ranco.  Originally  destined  to  the 
his  diary  is  made  up  of  stag-hunts,  masses,  and  ^noth-  \\  career  of  arms,  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  which  left 
ingt'^  *  Rien,  Rien  '  being  the  word  which  recurs  most  i,  vacant  several  rich  benefices,  produced  a  sudden  chaofe 
frequently.  The  fourteenth  of  July,  when  the  Bastille;' in  his  prospects,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years, 
was  stormed  by  the  populace,  and  the  head  of  its  gover- 1;  Armand  de  Ranee,  received  the  tonf^ure.  Those  intel- 
oor  carried  on  a  pike  through  the  streets,  is  noticed  in  !  lectual  tastes,  for  which  he  was  already  remarkable, 
his  journal  by  the  single  word  *•  rienJ"  The  record  of  seemed  to  fit  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  an  ecclesi- 
June.  1791  is  still  more  remarkable  for  iu  barrenness;  astical  life,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  a 
«ven  his  disastrous  flight  from  Paris  is  only  noticed  for  xeal  which  promised  unbounded  success  to  tbe  aspirant 
the  temporary  inconveoieiice  it  seems  to  have  occasiooed;    for  fame.     His  early  acquaintance  with  the  dassica  waa 
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•o  Surest,  that  he  published  an  edition  of  Anacroon  when 
only  twelve  years  old ;  and  his  progress  in  Tarious  other 
branohes  of  police  learning  was  so  remaricable  as  to 
obtain  for  him  the  notice  and  protection  of  Anne  of! 
Austria.  Devoting  hiaiself  more  especially,  however, ' 
to  the  study  of  tho  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Churchy  he  passed  through  the  various  grades  of  cleri- 
cal  education  with  the  most  distinguished  success,  and, 
when  permitted  to  become  a  public  preacher,  soon 
placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  by  his  learning  and  his 
eloquence.  Young,  handsome,  and  highly  gifted,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  persons  about  the  court, 
and  hundreds  who  had  forgotten  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  virtue  in  their  own  consciences,  flocked  to  hear  them 
from  the  beautiful  lips  of  the  young  Abbe  de  Ranee. 

Enviable  as  it  might  appear,  bis  position  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  extreme  danger.  Endowed  with  strong  passions, 
those  universal  concomitants  of  great  talents,  possessing 
a  nature  extremely  susceptible,  aad  a  heart  overflowing 
with  warm  affections — ^gifted,  also,  with  a  person  of  the 
noblest  beauty,  and  a  voice  of  the  most  winning  sweet- 
ness, he  was  exposed  to  temptations  which  might  easily 
have  overcome  a  spirit  far  more  ascetic  than  that  of  the 
young  ecclesiastic.  To  heighten  the  perils  of  his  career, 
his  father  died  ere  he  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
Armand  de  Kanco  found  himself  not  only  free  from 
control,  but  also  in  possession  of  a  large  estate.  It  wa^ 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  when  pleasure  intruded  itself! 
within  a  heart  formerly  devoted  to  wisdom — that  be  first  j 
began  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  sasred  vows.  His  thirst  i 
for  fame  had  been  slaked  in  the  stream  of  court  favor,  > 
and  the  allurements  of  society  now  offered  themselves 
to  him  at  the  moment  whon  his  heart  turned  in  weak- 
ness from  the  empty  honors  which  he  had  achieved. 
But  the  morals  of  the  time  were  not  such  as  to  eompe) 
him  to  the  practice  of  much  penance  and  self-denial. 
His  holy  office  was  but  a  slight  barrier  to  his  passions, 
and  however  the  cowl  might  conceal,  it  certainly  did  not 
prevent  their  indulgence.  Living  in  the  daily  observa- 
tion of  the  most  flagitious  scenes,  and  surrounded  by 
those  whose  rank  only  served  to  emblazon  their  vices, 
the  Abbe  de  Rancc  soon  became  as  well  known  for  his 
reckless  dissipation  as  for  his  talents,  and  while  he  still 
continued  to  utter  the  most  eloquent  exhortations  from 
the  pulpit,  his  daily  conduct  evinced  how  little  effect  the 
lessons  of  virtue  had  produced  on  his  own  heart.  Pas- 
tioaately  devoted  to  the  chase,  he  would  frequently  spend 
several  hours  in  hunting,  and  then,  travelling  with  all 
speed  some  ten  or  fifteen  leagues,  to  reach  the  spot  where 
his  duties  called  him,  he  would  sustain  a  di.tputation  in 
the  Sorbonne,  or  deliver  a  sermon  to  the  people  with  as 
muc!h  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  just  iijisuod  from  his  closet. 
His  fine  powers  of  conversation  rendered  him  so  desira- 
ble a  companion,  that  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
•ome  wild  frolic,  and,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  j 
hit  unbridled  passions,  he  was  ever  foremost  in  scenes  | 
of  riot  and  excess. 

Among  the  beautiful  women  who  composed  the  bril- 
liant circle  of  Versailles,  the  Ducbess  of  Montbazon  was 
|ire>eminent  in  loveliness.  Her  danling  complexion,  so 
nra  a  eharni  in  the  omtive  of  a  tunpy  cliuM,  her  tpleadid 


eyes,  her  fine  hair,  her  superb  figure,  ike  aymmetry  of 
her  delicate  hands  and  feet,  were  claims  to  admiration 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  so  voluptooos  a  society, 
and  Ad61e  de  Montbazon  bad  listened  to  the  voice  of 
adulation,  until  its  music  had  become  wearisome  to  her 
ear.     Moring  in, the  gayest  round  of  fashion,  breathing 
an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment,  and  sorreunded  by  all  that 
a  mere  votary  of  pleasure  eould  desire,  she  had  already 
begun  to  feel  the  satiety  which  ever  waits  upon  indul- 
gence, when  she  accidentally  encountered,  at  a  masque, 
the  gifted  Abb^  de  .Ranee.     The  charms  of  his  brilUaK 
wit,  and  the  musical  tones  in  which  he  uttered  those 
sparkling  ban  mots  whieh  form  the  zest  of  conversation, 
attracted  her  attention  before  she  was  aware  of  the  ^r- 
sonal  beauty  hidden  beneath  his  mask  and  domino. 
Pleased  with  the  mystery  of  the  affair,  the  romaooe  of 
Armand^s  nature  was  awakened,  and  he  determined  to 
win  her  heart  by  the  magic  of  intellect  alone,  ere  he  dis^ 
covered  te  her  the  features  of  her  unknown  admirer. 
They  met  frequently  at  the  many  entertainments  of  the 
court,  but  by  avoiding  her  near  presence  in  genc^ 
society,  he  managed  to  preserve  his  incognita;  and  it 
was  not  until  passion  had  asserted  fall  mastery  over  the 
hearts  of  both,  that  Madame  de  Montbazon  discovered 
her  secret  lover  in  the   person  of  the  handsome  and 
gifted  Abb6.     It  was  to  both  a  dream,  such  as  bad 
never  befora  visited  their  waking  thoughts;  it  was  a 
first  and  passionate  love,  for,  however  inconstant  eaah 
might  once  have  seemed,  other  attachmcnu  were  but  the 
semblance,  while  this  was  the  reality  of  aflfection.     Tain- 
ted as  they  were,  by  evil  eontact,  the  voluptuous  priest, 
and  the  court  beauty  were,  for  the  first  time,  sensible  of 
disinterested  love,  and  henceforth  the  character  of  both 
seemed  to  lose  the  selfishness  which  bad  once  been  their 
most  striking  trait.     Yet  their  love  was  a  crime,  and 
however  their  guilt  might  be  palliated  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  the  licentiousness  that  prevailed  aromd  them, 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  the  sin  was  too  dark  and  deadly 
to  escape  its  reward.     But  the  heart  of  the  lover  was  of 
far  different  mould  from  that  ef  his  volatile  mistress. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  tenderness  in  his  bosom  of  which 
she  never  dreamed:  his  capacity  for  loring  exceeded 
hers  in  a  tenfold  degree,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  noble 
nature,  all  the  energies  of  his  gifted  mind,  were  concen- 
trated upon  this  affection.     Her  dazr.Iing   beauty,  her 
bewitching  gentleness,  her  fond  blandishments,  had  com- 
pletely captivated  his  senses^  and  the  treasures  of  his 
gifted  intellect  wero  flung  like  grains  of  incense  on  the 
shrine  of  her  loveliness.     But  the  fire  that  burned  before 
the  idol,  was  an  unhallowed  flame— the  smoke  of  the 
incense  ascended  not  up  to  Heaven,  and  the  punishment 
which  ever  awaits  tbc  deeds  of  ill,  did  not  spare  the 
denizen  of  courtly  splendor. 

As  one  of  the  charms  of  their  intercourse  was  the 
mystery  in  which  it  was  involved,  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
bazon had  given  her  lover  a  private  key  which  admit- 
ted him  by  a  secret  staircase  to  her  dressing-room; 
and  thus  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  without  the 
cognizanee  of  the  lady's  most  confidential  domestics. 
Months  had  passed  without  awakening  either  from  their 
delirium  of  passion,  when,  at  length,  business  compelled 
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De  Ranc^  to  leave  Paris,  and  tummoning^  a  degree  of 
TPsolution  of  which  he  was  scareoly  capable,  he  repaired 
to  their  usual  trysting-place  to  bid  her  farewell.  The 
laiiy  had  just  returned  from  a  ball  at  the  TuilJeries,  where 
the  lovers  had  met  each  other  with  the  careless  glance 
and  frivolous  words,  which  served  to  hide  their  secret 
from  the  eye  of  prying  curiosity.  Throwing  off  her 
▼elvet  robe,  heavy  with  its  embroidery  of  seed  pearls, 
asd  loosing  her  beautiful  treeses  from  the  cumbrous 
head-gear  prescribed  by  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
Madame  de  Montbazon  dismissed  her  attendants,  and 
awaited  the  visit  of  her  lover.  Never  had  she  looked 
more  enchanting  than  on  that  evening.  A  wrapping- 
gown  of  dark  flowered  silk,  displayed  the  beauty  of  a 
form  usually  encased  in  the  stiff  hoop ;  while  her  dark 
tresses  fell  upon  her  fair  brow  and  bosom  in  all  the  una- 
dorned loveliness  of  simple  nature.  Such  was  the  crea- 
ture who  sprang  with  joy  to  greet  the  coming  step  of 
the  young  Abb^,  and  who  lay,  weeping  upon  his  bosom, 
when  the  hour  of  parting  came.  Again  and  again  he 
bade  her  farewell — again  and  again  he  pressed  her  to 
his  beating  heart,  and,  as  he  kissed  her  fair  round  cheek, 
he  dared  to  breathe  a  sacrilegious  prayer  that  Heaven 
would  watch  over  the  object  of  his  guilty  love. 

Two  short  weeks  only  had  elapsed,  when  the  Abb^  de 
Rancc,  impatient  of  his  exile,  unexpectedly  returned  to 
Paris.  It  was  lat6  in  the  evening  when  he  reached  bis 
hotel,  and,  as  he  summoned  his  valet  to  assist  at  his 
toilet,  he  anticipated  the  Joyful  surprize  which  bis  sud- 
den return  would  afford  his  beautiful  mistrpss.  Wrap- 
ping his  roanteau  about  him,  and  slouching  his  hat  close 
over  his  eyes,  he  hurried  to  the  abode  of  the  Duchess  of 
Montbazon,  and  reached  tho  private  portal  just  at  the 
hoar  of  twelve.  Noiselessly  making  his  way  up  the 
narrow  stairs,  he  approached  the  secret  door,  and  paused 
to  listen  ere  he  ventured  to  unclose  it.  But  all  was  still, 
and  his  heart  beat  high  as  kc  imagined  his  beautiful 
Ad^le  lying  in  peaceful  slumbers  se  near  him.  Pausing 
one  moment  to  quiet  his  excited  feelings,  ho  cautiously 
unclosed  the  door,  and  the  next  instant  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  apartment.  Good  Heavens !  what  a  scene 
presented  itself!  Stretched  on  a  bier,  attired  in  the 
vestments  of  the  grave,  lay  the  body  of  the  Duchess, 
while  on  a  table  near,  with  the  features  distorted  by  the 
-  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases,  lay  the  severed  ketid  of 
her  whom  he  had  left  in  the  bloom  ef  youth  and  health 
aad  beauty !  Tall  tapers,  placed  at  eaeh  extremity  of 
the  bier,  shed  a  ghastly  glare  upoa  this  dreadful  specta- 
cle ;  and  uttering  a  smothered  ory  of  horror,  the  wretch- 
ed man  fell  senseless  beside  the  dead.  His  mistress 
had  died  of  small-pox,  after  an  illness  of  only  six  hours, 
and  amid  the  confusion  and  dread  which  always  attended 
this  frightful  malady,  her  remains  were  so  little  respec- 
ted, that  the  coffin  baring  been  found  too  short,  the  sur- 
geons had  severed  her  head  from  her  body ! 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  the  Abbe  de 
Ranc^  found  himself  still  alone  with  the  frightful  images 
of  death.  In  a  paroxysm  of  inoipient  madness,  he 
rushed  froai  the  apartment,  and  at  daybreak  was  found 
lyin^  scnsolees  at  the  door  of  his  own  hotel.  When  the 
attendanta,  who  shcold  have  watched  the   Dachess, 


i  entered  the  room,  they  found  the  private  deor  uBcloaed> 
and  a  manteau,  which  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  together  with  a  glove,  stamped  with 
his  family  arms,  lying  beside  the  bier.  Death  bad  b** 
trayed  the  secret  of  their  loves,  and  ere  the  disfigured 
remains  of  the  beautiful  Ad^le  were  deposited  in  the 
tomb,  the  whole  court  rang  with  the  tale  of  horror. 

This  is  no  wild  and  unprobable  fiction,  gentle  reader. 
Such  was  the  fate,  as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  time, 
of  one  of  the  ehief  ornaments  of  a  court,  and  such  tho 
revolting  barbarity  which  characterized  the  obsecjuies  of 
youth  and  beauty  and  rank,  in  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

Months  passed  away  era  tha  Abb6  de  Ranc^  raoover- 
ed  from  the  terrible  shook.  Madness  would  have  been 
almost  mercy  compared  to  the  pang  <  of  grief  the  stings 
of  remorse,  and  the  fearful  recollections  which  haunted 
him  day  and  night.  The  image  of  Madame  de  Montba- 
r.en  leaning  on  his  bosom,  her  arms  entwined  about  his 
neck,  her  eyes  beaming  unutterable  tenderness  into  hie, 
was  frightfully  blended  with  the  remembranee  4»f  the 
bloodstained  head,  the  loathsome  features,  the  glased 
and  half  open  eyes  which  had  so  lately  met  his  view  ; 
and  often  were  his  attendants  aroused  at  deep  midnight 
by  the  wild  shrieks  which  told  of  the  horror  such  visions 
!|  awakened  in  the  suffering  penitent.  But  time  wrought 
its  usual  work  of  peace  in  the  heart.  Armand  d« 
Rnnce  rose  from  the  bed  of  sickness  stricken  in 
spirit,  desolate  in  heart,  but  resolved  to  expiate  the 
sin  for  which  he  hod  suffered.  With  a  calmness  that 
seemed  almost  unnatural,  and  even  led  to  the  suspi- 
rion  that  the  taint  of  insanity  still  lingered  aheut  him, 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming  his  mode  of 
life.  Dismissing  his  retinue  of  servants,  he  sold  all  his 
plate,  jewels,  and  rich  furniture,  and  distributed  their 
price  among  the  poor.  All  luxury  was  banished  from 
his  table,  and  denying  himself  even  the  most  innocent 
recreation,  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  prayer,  and  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings.  Neither  the  railleries  of 
his  friends,  nor  the  jeers  of  the  gay  world  could  deter 
him  from  the  course  he  had  now  marked  out  for  himself. 
He  sold  all  his  estates,  and  relinquished  all  his  rich  bene- 
fiees,  reserving  only  the  Abbey  of  La  Trs^pe,  which  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  hold,  not  as  a 
church  gift,  but  simply  as  an  Abbot,  subject  to  the  same 
laws  that  governed  the  brotherhood.  To  this  humble 
retreat  he  retired  in  the  year  1662,  bidding  adieu  for 
ever  to  a  world  in  wbioh  he  had  sinned  and  suffered  so 
much. 

His  first  care,  after  opening  the  duties  of  the  abbey, 
was  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  fra- 
ternity, through  the  relaxed  discipUne  of  his  predeces- 
sors; but  finding  many  of  the  monks  unwilling  to 
conform  to  bis  severe  regulations,  he  permitted  sach  as 
were  refractory,  to  retire  into  other  houses,  and  eom- 
menced  his  new  system  with  such  only  as  were  equally 
zealous  with  himself.  At  first  he  forbade  the  use  of 
wine  and  fish,  prescribed  manual  labor,  and  enjoined 
unbroken  silence;  but  in  later  years,  ho  materially 
iaoreasod  the  austerities  of  the  order.  Preyer,  reading 
the  sacred  authors,  and  seven  labor   divided  every 
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moment  of  their  time.     Every  species  of  recreation—  |'  exiled  monarch,  the  misguided,  the  bigoted,  but  nnfop. 


even  that  of  study  was  prohibited,  and  the  fiitbers  were 
forbidden  to  speak  to  each  other,  or  even  to  disclose 


tunate  James  the  Second  of  England. 

The  king's  visit  seemed  to  awaken  a  faint  glimmer  of 


their  countenances  one  to  another.     So  great  was  the  |  early  reeoUcction  in   the  breast  of  the  Abbot  of  La 
isolation  of  each  individual,  that  a  monk  might  live  for  I]  Trappe.     The  things  of .  I  e  world— the  stirring  scenes  of 
years  with  the  most  cherished  friend  of  his  youth— ji  cities  and  courts— the  dreams  of  ambition,  the  realities 
might  eat  from  the  same  board,  and  kneel  at  the  same    of  destiny,  once  more  aroused  his  long  dormant  interest, 
altar,  yet  never  learn  his  identity,  'till  death  had  sealed  j  and  he  listened  long  and  eagerly  to  the  tale  of  vicissi- 
the  bodily  eye  and  lips  for  ever.     The  Abbot  alone,  jj  tudes  which  James  could   unfold.     But  he   was  too 
together  with  a  few  lay  brethren,  were  obliged  to  retain  ;!  consistent  not  to  repent  most  bitterly  of  thus  yielding  to 
the  privilege  of  speech  for  purposes  of  business,  but  it  j  temptation.     When  the  king  departed,  he  condemned 
was  only  exercised  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.     The  j  himself  to  additional  penances  in  order  to  expiate  this 
hospitality,  however,  which  had  originally  been  enjoined  1'  violation  of  his  own  rules,  and  allowing  himself  to  think 
by  the  founder  of  the  .order,   still   characterized   La  |  of  worldly  affairs.     The  severity  of  his  discipline  proved 
Trappe;    and  amid  the    silent,   solitary,   self-denying -|  too  much  for  his  weakened  frame  and  advanced  age.     In 
beings,  who  glidod  like  ghosts  about  the  noiseless  corri- .'  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  the  grave,  which  (according 
dors,  the  spirit  of  benevolence  was  ever  present.     But  |  to  a  rule  of  the  order)  his  own  hands  had  dug,  received 
the  health  of  the  melancholy  Abbot  sunk  under  the  j  ,he  remains  of  him  who  was  once  known  as  the  gifted, 
severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected   himself;  and  ,  the  ambitious,  the  voluptuous  Armand  de  Ranc6.     For 
even  the  Pope,  unwilling  to  lose  so  zealous  a  son. of  the  j  tkirtyteven  years  had  he  been  buried  in  this  desert  of 
church,  advised  him  to  relax  the  severe  discipline  of  bis  ;  earthly  affections,  and,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-6ve,  he 
monastery.     Inflexible  in  his  purpose,  he  listened  to  the  j  j^j^  ^own  the  burden  of  existence,  the  errors  of  the 
advice  of  none,  and  having  partially  regained  his  health,    y^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^j  j^„g  ^^^  forgotten  in  the  austerity  of 
the  only  relaxation  he  allowed  himself,  was  the  substi-    ^he  pious  Abbot  of  La  Trappe. 

Gentle  reader  thou  hast  doubtless  listened  to  many  a 


tutioD  of  intellectucU  in  the  place  of  manual  labor.  -' 

Years  rolled  on,  and  amid  the  destruction  of  armies, 
and  the  convulsion  of  empires,  the  name  of  De  Ranc6 
had  faded  from  the  remembrance  of  those  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  busy  world.     Absorbed  in  the 


tale  of  romantic  interest  connected  with  the  monks  of 
La  Trappe,  for  the  mystery  which  must  envelope  men 
who  live  together,  looking  not  upon  each  other's  faces, 
and  hearing  not  each  other's  speech,  must  ever  make 


desire  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  monastic  life,  and  the  ;  ^^^^  ^  j-^^^^te  subject  with  imaginary  writers.  But  H 
wish  to  expiate,  by  daily  penance,  the  sins  of  his  youth,  j  „^y  y^  ^j,^„  ,^„^^^-^,  ,j,^,^  ^f  ^^^  history  of  the  singular 
the  Abbot  of  La  Trappe  continued  to  divide  his  time  j  f„temity ;  it  may  be  that  thou  hast  never  before  heard 
between  writing  treatises  for  the  religious  world,  and  ,1  ^f  ^im  by  whose  exertions  it  was  transformed  from  one 
practicing  the  most  rigid  austerities.  All  knowledge  of  i  ^^  ^^e  least  to  one  of  the  most  ascetic  order,  of  monks 
political  affairs  was  prohibited  in  the  abbey,  and  even  {  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j^^  j  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^,i  ^j,^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  j^  ^ 
the  stranger  who  shared  their  hospitality,  was  desired  ^^„^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  past;  and  the  austerities  which  now 
to  withhold  all  tidings  of  the  external  worid  from  the  .1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^j,^  ,„,ij^^y  Trappistes  owe  their 
inmates  of  the  living  tomb.  Even  the  Abbot  knew  little  ,  ^^^^  ^  ^^e  melancholy  termination  of  an  intrigue  of  the 
of  the  changes  which  society  was  undergoing  at  that ;  j^venieenth  century, 
momentous  period,  and,  if  the  convulsion,  which  shook 
to  its  very  foundation,  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  upon 
earth,  when  the  consecrated  head  of  majesty  fell  beneath 
the  blow  of  the  headsman,  was  felt  within  the  sullen 
walls  of  La  Trappe,  it  was  but  as  a  blow  inflicted  on  a 
palsied  and  scarce  sentient  body. 

On  the  evening  of  a  mild  November  day,  in  the  year 
1690,  a  stranger,  of  sad  deportment  and  careworn  mien, 
attended  by  a  few  domestics,  claimed  the  well  known 
hospitality  of  La  Trappe.     As  he  alighted,  the  Abbot 


Note. — ^According  to  Jene,  tba  honse  which  was  the  scene  of 
Madame  de  Muotbazoo's  death,  aod  of  the  frightful  spectacle 
recorded  above,  is  still  standing  in  Paris.  It  la  No.  14  is  tha 
Rue  dea  Foarea  St.  Germain  1'  Auxerrois,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Hotel  Ponthieu. 


ON    THE    HUMAN    MIND 


Nothing,  perhaps,  would  conduce  so  much  to  the 
knowledge   of  the   human  mind,  as   a  close  attention 
prostrated  himself  at  his  feet— an  act  of  humiliation  |  to  tho  actions  and  thoughts  of  very  young  children; 
which  he  always  performed  to  a  visitant,  and  then  led  '  and  yet  no   branch   in^  the   history  of  human  nature 
the  way  to  the  chapel.     After  the  usual  religious  cere- 1 
monies,  a  supper  of  roots,  eggs,  and  vegetables  was 
placed  before  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  his  straw  ' 
pallet  by  the  lowly  Abbot.     With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  ' 
stranger  was  astir,  and  applied  himself  to  the  severe 


IS  more  neglected.  The  pleasant  and  extravagant 
notions  of  the  infantile  mind  amuse  for  the  instant, 
and  are  immediately  forgotten,  where  they  merit  to 
be  registered  with  the  utmost  care:  for  it  is  here 
and  here  alone^  that  we  can  discover  the  nature  and 
duties  of  the  place,  with  the  most  fervent  devotion.  '  character  of  Jirst  principles.  An  attention  to  the 
The  abbot  knew  not,  and  cared  not  for  his  name  or  sta-  '  commencement  and  developement  of  their  ideas  would 
tion ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  correct  many  of  our  speculative  notions,  and  confute 
a  man  of  sorrow.     But  even  tho  holy  father  was  moved  •  most  of  the  sentiments  of  abstract  philosophers,  respec- 


to  tears  when  he  learned  that  the  grief-stricken  man, 
who  knelt  so  humbly  to  implore  his  benediction,  was  an 


ting  what  they  so  confidently  advance  concerning  theM 
first  principles. — Cogan, 
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SKETCHES  IN  THE  WEST.— No.  VIII. 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  'LAFITTl,'   *  CAPT.  KTD,'  ETC. 

It  is  delig^htfol  to  have  one's  pen  glide  again,  smoothly 
and  evenly,  over  the  sheet,  free  from  the  nervous 
twiichin^s  and  surt*  which  have  characterized  it  the  last 
ten  days,  as  if  the  soul  of  Saint  Vitus  had  entered  into  it. 
All  who  essay  to  write  on  a  Mississippi  steamer,  which 
shakes  underweigh,  as  if  a  fit  of  ague  had  hold  of  it, 
must  not  be  surprixed  if  their  aatograph  resembles  that 
of  Stephen  Hopkins,  in  the  list  of  signatures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  How  such  a 
signature  should  ever  have  been  perpetrated  out  of  a 
Mississippi  steamer,  is  wonderful.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  steamboatt  did  not  obtain  at  that  period,  and 
that  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  written  on  board  of 
one. 

I  have  been  out  all  day,  sight  seeing,  and  will  embrace 
the  opportunity  a  solid  edifice  affords,  of  penning  the 
result  of  my  observations.     Imprimis :  Saint  Louis  was 
originally  a  trading  post  with  the  Indians.     It  was  first 
settled  in  X764,  by  a  party  of  Frenchmen  from  New- 
Orleans  and  other  French  towns  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
They  here  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  large  town,  calling  it  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  French  King,  Louis  XV.    It  is 
known  that  all  the  French  seulemenu,  in  this  region, 
from  New-Orleans  to  Saint  Louis,  under  the  appellation 
of  Louisianna,  were  elaimed  by  France,  while  to  the 
inhabitanu.  La  belle  France,  was  the  paradise  of  Earth. 
Sobseqent  events  showed  that  the  site  of  Saint  Louis 
had  been  happily  chosen.     It  soon  became  so  important 
as  a  point  of  communication  with  the  Indians  of  tlie 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  that  in  fifleen  months 
after  its  first  ocou{>ation,  the  French  Govern  moot  sent  a 
Gaveroor  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  the  post.  The 
town  coniinued  to  increase,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
the  Capital  of  Louisianna,  and  until  the  government  of 
the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  the  oentral  point  of  the  French  power  in  North 
America.     The  original  Inhabitants  were  simple  in  their 
habits,  and  their  pursuits  were  chiefly  agricultural.   The 
gavemineiit  parcelled  out  to  them  the  riek  prairi^land 
in  the  neighborhood  for  a  cireumfcrence  of  two  leagues, 
where,  with  but  one  general  enclosure  to  protect  their 
crops  from  the  wild  beasts,  they  tilled  the  soil,  and  lived 
together  in  a  happy  and  patriarchal  commanity.     There 
were  som«,howeTer,  who  traded  in  peltries  and  valuable 
furs,  with  the  Indians,  which  they  shipped  on  keelboats 
to  New-Orleans,  receiving  in  fotom,  such  merchandize 
as  th*  citisens  requirrd. 

When  the  government  of  Saint  Louis,  with  Louisianna, 
wmt  transferred  to  the  United  States,  this  town,  which 
had  received  but  little  increase  by  emigration,  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  who,  like  a  flight 
of  locntu  began  to  flock  Westward.  About  tlie  same 
period  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Western 
waters,  the  first  of  which,  the  General  Pike,  appealed  at 
Saint  Loaie  io  1817,  gave  new  wings  to  the  laborious 
eooBOMCce  whieh  had  hitherto  been  carried  oa  io  this 
23 


region,  by  meBm  of  barges.  The  enterprizing  spirit  of 
the  Americans  diffused  itself  wherever  they  approached^ 
their  industry  and  talenu  begmi  to  lay  open  the  sotireat 
of  wealth,  and  under  their  magio  toueh,  commerce  and 
agriculture  awoke  into  a  new  existence.  It  would  seem 
that  great  inventions  appear^  just  at  the  time  whea 
Nature  is  ready  to  apply  them.  Steam  navigation 
twenty  years  earlier  in  the  West,  would  have  beea 
useless.  Printing  and  the  mariner's  compass  were  die* 
covered  at  the  veiy  era  human  wisdom  would  have  set 
for  them.  Great  inventions  are  a  part  of  the  "  human 
scheme,''  they  have  their  own  laws,  times,  and  seasons. 

In  1818,  Saint  Louis  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  com* 
mercial  bustle ;  Yankees,  with  busy  faces  and  tpeculatinf 
eyes,  ran  against  quiet  Monsieur  at  every  comer;  old 
French  houses,  with  galleries  and  perpendicular  roofsf 
gave  plaoe  to  smart  looking  stores,  with  gold-lettered 
signs,  the  town,  or  village-grson,  was  covered  with  ware* 
houses,  and  the  oaks,  which  grew  before  the  ancient 
stoop,  fell  before  the  devastating  spirit  of  **  business.*' 
In  a  short  time,  the  town  began  te  wear  an  American 
look,  and  the  Americails,  as  they  do  wherever  they 
emigrate  in  any  numtiers,  gave  language,  manners,  and 
character  to  the  plaoe.  So  effectually  has  every  thing 
French,  fallen  before  the  scythe  of  Yankee  enterprize^ 
that  I  have  not  iieen  able  to  find  more  than  three  or  four 
French  maisotu  of  the  ancitn  regime,  and  bat  few  tracee 
of  the  former  state  of  things.  The  society  is,  however, 
still  a  good  deal  French,  and  in  many  families  of  the  first 
respectability,  the  French  is  the  household  tongue.  Some 
of  the  lovliest  females  here  are  also  of  French  deseenti 
There  are  several  heavy  French  mercantile  booses  hers« 
The  shadow  of  the  oU  town,  with  some  modificatioBf 
alone  remains,  though  the  sobstanee  is  departed. 

The  situation  of  Saint  Louis  is  highly  fiivorable  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  commands  the  trade  of  the 
Illinois,  the  Missouri,  and  Upper  Mississippi  rivers,  with 
the  tributaries,  and  the  fertile  r^ons  through  whick 
they  flow.  It  also  commands  the  mineral  trade,  the 
extent  of  which  is  now  iacaleulahle.  Thniogfa  the  Ohio, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  (or,  sixteen  hours,)  below^ 
it  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Atlantie  Slates,  and  the 
States  watered  by  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberiand 
rivers.  The  naiienal  road  will  also  terminate  at  thia 
place,  and  will  soon  be  made  the  oentral  point  of  several 
projected  rail-iDads.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  eoun* 
try  is  rich,  and  minerals  almost  every  where  abound—it 
is  easily  cultivated,  affording  abundant  harveets,  with 
but  Qomparatively  little  labor,  while  the  foresta  are 
valuable  for  their  timber.  Few  plaoea  in  the  United 
States,  West  of  the  mountains,  none  except,  peifaapo 
New  Orleans,  bid  ftir  to  rise  to  a  higher  rank  among 
American  cities,  than  Saint  Louie.  The  city  Is  built 
over  a  substratum  of  limestone,  such  as  eomposet  the 
cliffs  for  many  leagues  below.  Meet  of  the  buildings  are 
constructed  of  this  matarial,  which  gives  solidity  without 
any  apparent  beauty  to  the  whole  town.  The  levee  or 
landing-place,  is  at  low  water,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide«  descending  rather  abruptly  to  the  water.  It  it 
much  too  narrow  for  the  business  done  upon  it,  and  the 
citisens  already  begin  le  ieel  the  inaonveniaBoe  of  ii.    It 
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it  exceeding  rough  and  broken,  and  by  no  means  a  very 
pleasant  promenadet  though  to  the  merchants  it  in,  no 
doubt,  literally  paved  with  gold.     If  the  ciriMns  of  Saint 
Louis  appreciated  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  a 
•mooth,  even  landing,  before  a  town,  they  would  set 
about  improving,  by  grading  and  paving  their  "First 
street,'*  instead  of  altogether  beautifying  other  parts  of 
their  town.     From  the  water,  the  town  rises  gradually  to 
about  six  hundred  yards,  to  a  level  plRin,(the  beginning  of 
the  prairies  that   stretch   Westward,)  over  which  it 
spreads  for  several  squares.     This  is  the  newest,  and 
destined  to  be  the  handsomest  part  of  the  town.    The 
streets  are  spacious,  and  houses  are  going  up  on  them, 
which  are  ornaments  to  the  city.   The  town  of  Saint  Loui^ 
was  incorporated  into  a  city  government  in  1822.     The 
income  of  the  city  is  about  thirty-five  thousand  per 
annum.     Saint  Louis  proper  (or  the  chartered  limits) 
is  but  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  on  the  river,  and  half  a 
mile  wide.    The  suburbs  of  the  city  are  called  North  and 
South  Saint  Louis,  and  are  each  larger  in  extent,  than 
central  Saint  Louis.      Tbe  commerce  of  the  city  is 
apparently  greater  than  that  of  Louisville.     Twenty- 
three  steamers  are  now  lying  at  the  landing,  and  more 
than  forty  have  been  seen  here  at  the  same  time.     There 
are  seldom  less  than  twenty  here  at  any  one  period.   All 
of  them  bring  and  carry  away  full  freights.     The  health 
of  Saint  Louis,  so  far  as  I  can  leara,  is  equal  to  that  of 
Natchez,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  Natchex, 
is  no  doubt  tho  healthiest  city  West  of  the  Allegbanies ; 
this  has  been  proved  by  its  statistics  of  mortality  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  places  bearing  the  reputation 
of  great  salubrity.     The  present  population  of  Saint 
Louis,  including  the  suburbs    is  estimated  at   about 
fourteen  thousand;  it  has  more  than  doubled  since  1831. 
There  are  here  a  very  handsome  court  house,  in  the 
•antra  of  a  green  square,  well-built  market-house,  an 
orphan  asylum,  several  hotels,  a  hospital,  five  printing 
offices,  several  brass  and  iron  foundries,  saw  mills,  grist 
mills,  and  various  manufactories.     There  are  also  tbe 
Saint  Louis  university  under  the  management  of  the 
Jeauits,  a  nunnery,  a  young  ladies*  academy,  and  numerous 
•ebools  fer  children.      If  inexhaustible  resources  and 
unrivalled  commercial  (acuities,  if  new  streets,  piled  with 
material  for  building,  and  handsome  edifices  going  up  on 
•very  side,  if  crowded  and  noisy  thoroughfares,  if  steamers 
cooytantly  coming  and  departing,  if  crowded  hotels, 
mverns,  and  boarding-bouses,  if  the  arrival  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  strangers  daily,  and  finally,  if  a  spirit  of 
•Bterprite,  such  as  few  cities  exhibit,  are  indications  of 
prosperity,  then  is  Saint  Louis  the  roost  thriving  city  in 
the  Great  West.  J.  h.  i. 


The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  And  most 
women,  is  owing  to  a  scaroity  of  matter  and  a  scarcity  of 
words;  'for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language  and  has  b 
mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate 
upon  the  ohoic*  of  both;  whereas  common  speakers 
have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  \ 
them  in ;  and  thes^  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth:  so 
people  come  faster  out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost 
•IPpty,than  whoa  a  crowd  is  at  the  door^^^Swift. 


OriRinai. 
STANZAS. 

BT   ANH   S.   STEPHBMS. 

Wx  met— that  happy  hour  is  thrown 

O'er  my  sad  destiny. 
Bright  as  tbe  Heavenly  bow  that  shone 

On  earth's  tempestuous  sea. 
When  the  deep  solemn  voice  of  God 

Recalled  the  waters  of  tbe  flood. 

The  ties  which  bound  my  soul  to  lile» 

Were  perishing  and  dead, 
All  blighted  by  the  constant  strife 

Of  fevered  thoughts — 'till  feelings  rifo 
With  low  sweet  music  spread, 
Along  each  sad  and  voiceless  string, 
And  through  this  heart  went  whisperiogy 
'Till  as  a  lute,  to  thy  dear  will, 
Alone,  it  wakes  with  tuneful,  thrill. 
Let  others  strive  to  wake  the  strain, 
And  all  its  notes  are  hushed  again. 

My  life's  bowl  mantled  to  the  brim 
With  blighted  hopes  and  pain. 

The  ruby  wine  was  pale  and  dim- 
Around  the  cold  and  tarnished  rim 

The  gems  had  lost  their  flame. 

One  drop  within  the  wine  ye  threw, 

Which  kindled  all  to  its  own  hue. 

The  gem  ye  cast  within  the  bowl 

Shed  starry  brightness  o'er  the  whole. 

The  flowers  which  early  shed  their  bloom 

Along  my  youthful  way. 
Were  sighing  for  their  lost  perfume- 
As  if  they  blossomed  in  a  tomb 

Where  human  ashes  lay. 
Then,  like  a  sunshine  came  thy  smilo, 
The  blossoms  drooped  a  little  while. 
And  then,  as  if  tbey  felt  the  dew. 
Upon  them  stole  a  blushing  hue— 
And  as  beneath  an  April  rein, 
Their  sweetness  all  came  back  again. 

How  deep  the  change  since  firat  wa  met! 

How  deep,  and  still  how  bright! 
These  eyes  are  sometimes  dimly  wet 
With  bitter  tears— and  sad  regret 

Still  often  dulb  their  sight-* 
That  ck>uds  can  ever  intervene 
Thy  noble  heart  and  mine  between. 
Yet  they  are  but  the  misu  that  lie 
Upon  a  blue  and  April  sky. 

With  years  that  bowl  has  brighter  grown. 

The  wine  more  ruby  red. 
Tbe  music  hath  a  richer  tone, 
And  from  each  bright  and  precious  stone 
A  mellow  light  is  shed. 
Thy  will  may  quench  their  light  again, 
Thy  hand  alone  can  rend  the  chain, 
Where  gems  and  flowers  and  music  twine. 
To  link  thy  nobe  heart  with  mio«. 
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O  r  i  r  i  n  a  I . 
GIANT'S    NECK. 

Thk  roaders  of  American  topography,  and  more 
eApecially  the  delvein  into  those  compends  of  Connecti- 
eot  history,  »emi-oceati&naUy  put  forth  under  variouR 
titles  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  per- 
sons more  or  less  interested  in  the  annals  of  the  glorious 
old  land  of  "  Steady  Habits,"  and  still  more,  especially 
those  who  navigate  Long  Island  Sound,  either  as  skip- 
pers, marinprs,  engineers,  or  passengers,  in  the  multitudi- 
Doas  sr<>am-boats,  packet-sloops,  and  notion  venders  of  the 
great  Yankee  nation— are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
romantic  headland  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present: 
bat,  it  is  a  decided  opinion  with  us,  that  few  or  none  of 
the  number  know  any  thing  of  the  origin  of  the  name, 
and  that  fewer  still  are  acquainted  with  the  legendary 
romance  connected  with  that  beautiful  promontory,  and 
the  yet  more  beautiful  bay  and  islets  from  whose  bosom 
it  projects.     It  is  our  purpose  to  tell  them. 

Oiani*»  Neck  is  now  one  of  the  most  quiet,  as  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Connecticut  coast,  from  Rye  to  Watchill; 
and  that  is  praise  sufficient  for  any  spot,  either  here  or  in 
Arcadia ;  for,  we  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that  ocean,  sea, 
or  bay  does  not  wash  its  waves  on  lovelier  strands  or 
"  bellow  iu  billow-music"  amidst  a  softer  scenery  than 
skirts  the  coast  of  old  Connecticut. 

Giant's  Neck  is  not  so  familiarly  known  to  navigators 
as  "Sachem's  Head,"  because,  (brsooth,  it  is  more 
retiring^  not  only  in  its  manners  but  in  its  position. 
"  Giant's  Neck,"  however,  is  abundantly  more  beautiful 
not  merely  in  its  locale,  but  we  intend  before  we  get 
through  with  this  modest  notice  of  it,  to  prove  that  it  has 
more  of  historic  interest,  more  Aboriginal  romance,  than 
all  the  Heads  or  //co^lands  that  can  be  found  even  by 
a  coast-surveyor  from  this  city  to  Cape  Cud,  "all  along 
shore.'*  Giant's  Neck  is  only  second  to  "  Black  Point" 
in  Indian  reminiscences,  and  may  even  take  precedence  of 
that  famons  promontory  in  some  of  its  olden  legends. 
It  does  not  boast  of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  Pyunkers, 
the  Wawkeets,  the  Occuishes,  the  Obits,  and  the 
Soebucks,  of  that  renowned  region—its  aboriginal  pre- 
tensions are  more  humble — it  claims  only  to  be  a  suburb 
of  this  seat  of  Peqtiod  celebrity— branch  celebrity  we 
mean,  derived  from  the  more  prominent  renown  of  the 
present  stock  of  Indian  magnificence. 

Giant's  Neck,  fiowevcr,  though  but  secondary  in  its 
celebrity  as  an  Indian  precinct,  has  taken  the  lead  of 
Black  Point,  in  the  modern  history  of  that  region.  As 
aa  English  settlement  it  became  even  more  famous  than 
the  royal  seat  of  aboriginal  royalty  itself,  for  the  reasons 
which  we  shall  detail  hereafter,  and  as  an  American 
point  of  interest,  it  has  been  still  worthier  of  note.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  years  it  has  been  owned  by  the 
Orisicolds,  and  during  the  whole  time  been  in  the  actual 
occnpancy  of  that  ancient  and  respectable  family.  This 
branch  of  them  are  near  relatives  of  the  Griswolds  of 
Black  Hall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  so  long  and 
•o  honorably  known  as  the  proprietora  of  the  soil.  A  spot 
that  baa  produced  two  governors  of  the  state,  and  still 
eootinilea  the  family  retidenea. 


Giant's  Neck  is  one  of  the  first  nestling  spots  of  the 
Griswolds,  and  most  devoutly  do  we  hope  it  may  never  go 
out  of  (he  family  or  the  name.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely 
to  do  so.  The  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  church  of 
which  one  of  the  Griswolds  was  the  minister,  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  old  family  seat,  and  within  some 
eight  or  ten  years  past,  the  Messieurs  Griswold  of 
this  city,  who  are  two  of  our  most  eminent  and  successful 
merchants,  have  erected,  (or  caused  to  be  erected  mainly 
through  their  means,)  a  handsome  and  substantial  stone 
edifice,  not  only  for  the  continuance  of  the  worship  of 
God  in  iu  primitive  form,  but  to  preserve  and  embalm 
the  memory  of  its  old  minister  and  its  old  parishioners  on 
the  very  ground  where  their  posterity  have  so  long  been 
wont  to  gaze  over  their  graves,  and  endeavor  to  decipher 
the  quaint  inscriptions  on  their  monuments.  If  those 
who  read  this  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tha 
spot,  will  ride  out  from  New  London,  on  some  pleasant 
afternoon,  in  the  proper  season,  they  need  to  go  but 
seven  miles,  (probably  a  little  more,)  before  they  will  find 
all  we  have  said  literally  euct,  and  only  defici  nt  in  the 
poetic  temperament,  that  should  have  been  mora  glowing 
and  consequently  more  true  in  iu  description.  Old 
Nianiic  is  the  name  of  the  region  hereabouu,  and  tbo 
name  especially  of  the  pretty  chureh  just  mentioned,  as 
it  was  the  name  of  the  nut-brown  edifice  of  more  than 
one  hundred  yeara  ago,  which  it  has  superseded,  and 
Niantic  is  redolent  of  legendary  lore,  all  of  it  capable  of 
being  turt>ed  to  good  account,  and  which  shall,  if  we  Hva 
long  enough,  be  turned  to  good  account.  Bride  Pond, 
and  Witch  Ledge,  the  Obit  Spring,  the  Woolpit  Hilla, 
and  Maoatock  Mountains,  shall  not  go  down  to  oblivion, 
unrecorded,  if  one  of  iu  rustic  tuiraHxmr$  in  a  great  city, 
can  do  any  thing  to  prevent  it.  We  have  the  whole 
romantic  region  under  an  antiquarian  supervision,  and 
it  shall  go  hard  with  us  but  Taber  Hill,  Snnkapoguc, 
Ponegansett  Pond,  and  Griswold  Wood,  shall  yet  hold 
the  position  with  posterity  to  which  the  deeds  of  the 
original  heathenett  that  inhabited  them,  and  the  early 
Christianity  that  superseded  the  Indian,  entitled  "Okl 
Nianiic." 

Our  only  object  now  is  to  settle  a  mooted  topograph!* 
cal  fact— to  pot  people  in  possession  of  a  knowledge 
necessary  to  a  properunderetanding  of  local  nomenclature. 
Why  this  place  is  thus  named,  and  why  that  is  known 
by  another  designation,  few  folks  know,  and  fewer  still, 
we  fear,  have  any  desire  to  know.  They  thould  know. 
It  is  unpardonable  that  in  so  young  a  country  as  ours, 
a  tingle  spot  should  bear  a  name  that  those  who  inhabit 
it  are  unable  to  account  for,  even  from  tradition.  In 
point  of  fact^  tradition  itself  is  but  a  sort  of  treadmill; 
those  who  know  any  thing  about  k  only  remember  the  toil 
with  which  they  trod  iu  steps,  and  care  litths  more  about 
those  who  went  before  them,  than  the  last  operator 
cares  fbr  his  predecessor,  in  any  other  department  of 
human  knowledge. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  forioue 
war  raged  between  the  ^pquods,  a  fierce  and  mercilesa 
branch  of  the  great  Narraganaett  nation,  inhabiting  tho 
left  bank  of  tho  Feqnod  river,  (now  the  Thames,)  and 
the  Niantk»,  a  tribe  descending  from  tbo  same  savaga 
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ttock,  who  bad  been  lon^  .located  on  a  point  in  Long 
Island   Sound,   nearly  equi-di«tant  from  the  Connec- 
ticut and  the  beautiful  arm  of  the  tea,  which  we  have 
already  said,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thames. 
The  Pequods  determined  upon  the  annihilation  of  the 
Niantics»  had  prepared  a  formidable  fleet  of  canoes,  on 
board  which  they  had  embarked  a  strong  body  of  tlieir 
savage  chivalry,  intent  on  this  fell  purpose.     The  arroa- 
ment  set  sail,  or  rather  set  paddle  from  Fauquetannock, 
the  prinoipal  maratime  port  of  that  power — (maratime 
enough  for  our  purpose,  since  its  waters  were  then  and 
are  now  sufficiently  brackish  to  be^ir  good  oysters  )  The 
aroMment  passed  Mamacock  with  a  fair  tide,  and  moon 
enough  to  carry -them  by   Yaweop's  Rock  in  safety. 
What  is  now  New  London,  was  thep  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
little  Saltwater  hamlet,  sleepy  as  it  is  now,  and  having 
OQoe  gone  to  bed»  nothing  under  Heaven  would  have 
awakened  it  at  that  time,  short  of  the  arrival  of  a  prize- 
vessel,  as  nothing  would  disturb  its  slumbers  now,  but 
the  appearance  of  a  New  Zealand  whaleman  with  an 
uncommon  quantity  of  sperm  oil.     New  London,  there- 
fore, offered  no  opposition  to  the  Fequod  squadron.    The 
Indians  probably  would  have  been  brought  to  by  the 
martialisu  at   Fort   Trumbull,  but  unfortunately  that 
gallant  garrison  was  not  established  until  towards    a 
hundred  years  afterwards.     This  we  consider  sufficient 
apology  for  any  seeming  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
that  valiant  military  post.      For  veiy  much  the  same 
reaB<mi  Castle  Qriswold  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
permitted  the  Lantern  Hill  forces  to  pass  without  question 
and  without  attack.  They  cleared  the  '<  Harbor's  mouth" 
and  even  doubled  Millritone  Point,  with  perfect  safety, 
the  inhabitants,  a  doughty  race  of  warriors  having  over- 
eaten themselves  at  a  thanksgiving  dinner,  had  actually 
gone  early  to  bed  and  slept  so  soundly  through  the  night, 
that  Saucaaus  himself  might  have  robbed  their  henroosts 
with  impunity,  and  for  aught  we  know,  have  carried  off 
the  family  gruoter  without  tying  his  nose  and  without 
awakening  his  owners.     At  all  events,  tho  adventurers 
entered  Black  Point  Bay,  and  reconnoitered  Wigwam- 
Rock  without  the  slightest  molestation.     Peter  Tantiqui- 
geon  himself,  a  Mohegan  of  distinction,  then  on  a  visit  to 
some  of  his  Niantic  relations,  being  the  only  Indian  that 
9cenled  the  foe  during  the  still  repose  of  that  eventful 
pight;   and  even  his  temporary  suspicions  were  soon 
lulled  to  pest  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  noise  of  some  skunk  hunters  from  **  Small  Gains," 
who  6nding  no  land  game  bad  undertaken  to  rifle  Mr. 
Mani taring's  lobster  pots. 

The  brave  but  rather  too  confident  Niantic,  therefore, 
permitted  the  Pcquod  forces  to  pass  the  point;  and  at 
this  rooR)ept  it  is  necessary  for  the  historian  of  the 
expedition  to  leave  them,  for  the  purpose  of  "bringing  up 
|he  rear,"— >notof  the  belligerent  fleet,  but  of  the  history^ 
not  to  aid  the  invaders,  but  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  story. 

The  Indian  fort  at  Black  Point  was  already  closely 
invested  by  the  land  forces  of  the  potent  Pequod  empire, 
and  was  actually  upon  the  point  of  starvation.  The 
%av<U  armament  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  not  only 
pf  leodiiig  aid  U)  tl)e  beiiefen  by  militaiy  reioforcemeot> 


but  with  the  more  important  object  of  preventing  any 
improvement  in  the  eoTMntUtaricU  of  the  beleagured 
^rarrison.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
Pcquod  army  by  an  actual  reinforcement  of  men,  but  to 
cut  off  all  supplies  which  the  friends  of  the  Niantics 
might  endeavor  to  throw  into  the  fort  by  water.  The 
fort  was  already  in  such  a  strait  for  want  of  provisions, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  it  to  hold  out  much 
longer,  and  everv  thing  was  in  this  dnplprable  predica- 
ment when  the  hostile  fleet  "  ca9t  kelHck"  off  the  cove 
which  separates  the  lands  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Oris  wold 
on  one  side,  and  the  P  family  on  the  other.  The 
Pequods  had  become  befogged  in  one  of  those  sea  mists 
which,  like  the  fog  at  Nantucket,  frequently  envelopes 
the  New  England  coast  in  a  darkness  dense  enough  to 
"cut  with  a  knife,"  and  sometimes  so  palpable  that  the 
navigators  of  Block  Island  can  drive  a  nail  into  it  and 
hang  up  their  hats. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  while  this  mighty  armament 
was  upon  the  very  point  of  pouncing  upon  the  unfortu- 
mite  Niantics,  and  was  prepared  nt  all  events,  to  cut  ofi" 
all  the  efforts  of  their  friends  to  recruit  the  Atoi-k  of 
yokeheag  in  the  garrison,  the  mighty  men  of  Black 
Hall,  Four  Mile  river,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  had 
collected  canoes  laden  with  Indian  provision  for  the  fort, 
and  having  passed  the  promontory  already  mentioned, 
and  whose  name  this  expedition  gave  to  it,  as  we  shall 
show  in  the  sequel,  the  enemy  was  discovered. 

It  was,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question  for  so  feeble 
a  force  to  make  its  way  through  the  blockading  fleet  viet 
armut  and  a  council  of  war  was  instantly  colled.  Unlike 
some  modem  consultations  in  military  and  civic  opera- 
tions, the  discussion  was  as  prompt  as  the  call.  It  was 
decided  at  once,  that  stratagem  must  be  resorted  to. 
The  succoring  squadron  run  under  the  litile  wooded 
islet,  now  so  beautiful  a  feature  in  the  lovely  landscape 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  another  council 
held  a  hasty  session.  The  result  was  immediate  and 
decisive. 

One  of  the  Qriswold s,  (we  wish  we  had  the  papers  by 
us  to  ascertain  his  christian  name,)  commanded  tlie 
expedition,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  suggesting 
the  measure  that  saved  the  devoted  garrison,  and  gave 
narao  to  the  place,  which  through  our  means  will,  we 
take  it,  be  immortal  in  history.  This  bold  fellow  proposed 
to  the  Lees,  the  Marvins,  the  Ingrahams,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Chadwicks,  etc.,  etc.,  who  composed  his  command, 
that  instead  of  fighting  their  way  through  the  hostile  fleet, 
they  should  frighten  the  enemy  from  the  coast»  and  thus 
relieve  the  garrison,  despite  the  formidable  forces  that 
beleagured  it  by  sea  and  land.  The  proposition  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  necessary  means  immedi- 
ately taken  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  The  relief  vessels 
were  at  once  prepared  for  moving,  and  one  Lester,  a 
stalwart  member  of  the  band,  it  was  agreed,  should  be 
the  principal  instrument  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
circumvent  the  Indian  sea  commander.  This  man  was  of 
formidable  bodily  dimensions  in  his  own  proper  person, 
but  it  was  determined  to  add  materially  to  his  altitude 
by  artificial  appliances,  and  being,  moreover,  a  man  of 
uncommon    athletio  powers,  and  pliancy  as  well  as 
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dexteriry  of  Kmh,  he  was  well  fitted  to  the  important 
fenctions  a^Mgned  to  him. 

Every  thin^  eiae  beini^  ready,  Lester  was  provided 
with  a  pair  of  tiiUst  which  would  add  at  least  five  fi>et 
to  hit  heiffht,  with  extempore  garments  to  make  hi« 
eorporenl  elongation    proportionate    to    the    increased 
lonjptude  of  le^.     Thus  made  up  in  nize,  care  was  taken 
to  make  h'm  face  as  fierce  as  possible,  and  all  his  pertonai 
appointments  of  corresponding  dimensions.     He  was 
then   placed  on  end  in   the   principal   canoe,  and  the  | 
whole  squadron    rowed  towards  the  enemy.      Never 
was    eonsternatioD    more    complete    than    when    the 
Peqood  warriors  first  descried  this  appalling  apparition! 
We  are  aware  that  the  classical  enviers  of  this  our 
glorious  narrative,  will  affect   to  firtd  paralel  cases  in 
ancieot  history,  and  even  claim  that  several  of    the 
heroes  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  the  villainous  com- 
monwealth of  Carthage,  have  done  greater  things,  and 
resorted  to  more  ingenious  expedients.     It  is  false— nay, 
we   may  almo^it  venture  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
speech  at  Patchogoe,  and  tell  the  varlets  they  lie !    There 
never  was  any  thing,  ancient  or  mo<lern,  half  equal  to 
this   "  moral  strategy"  of  the  Black  Hall  hero,  and  we 
hereby  give  mortal  defiance  to  the  caitiff  who  says  there 
was.     This,  to  those  who  know  us,  we  take  ir,  is  enough ! 
Enough,  at  any  rate  for  our  purpose  is  it,  that  the  Fequod 
fleet  was  struck  with  a  dismay  that  not  a  soul  on  board 
could  disguise;  from  the  admiral  down  to  the  smallest 
pawpoote  that  officiated  as   powder  monkey  in  thi^ 
flotilla,  the  consternatioa   was  irrepressible  and  fatal. 
Resistance  was  deemed  ridiculous,  and  flight  was  the 
sole  alternative  that  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Sachem, 
priwUe  savage,  or  squaw,  if  squaw  there  was  on  board— a 
matter  that  is  much  mooted,  in  the  historical  records  of 
those  days. 

*'Sauve  que  peutf''  was  the  word  that  passed  at  once 
through  the  fleet,  and  though  it  is  understood  not  to  have 
been  in  French  but  good  classical  Narragansett,  it 
answered  the  purpose  just  as  well;  for  every  mother's 
son  (and  daaghter)  acted  upon  that  salutary  admonition, 
ar.d  the  Indiansscampored  from  the  scene  with  more  than 
Waterloo  celerity.  They  came  prepared  to  fight 
Niantics,  Montauks,  Mohegans,  Hammanassetts,  or  even 
the  burly  burghers  of  Pettipaug,  but  they  had  no  idea  of 
waging  war  with  devils,  and  of  course,  entertained 
no  doubt  that  the  enormous  mass  of  apparent  humanity, 
was  nothing  less,  (though  probably  something  more.f') 
than  a  reinforcement  from  the  regions,  reputed  at  that 
time,  as  they  are  now,  of  very  unsavory  character,  and 
whose  forces,  very  little  is  gained  by  encountering. 
What  became  of  the  affrighted  fleet  in  its  way  back  to 
Mam&cock,  or  whether  in  fact  it  ever  reached  that  place, 
is  more  than  we  know,  and  more  than  we  care,  for  that 
matter.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  the  besieged  fort  of 
the  Niantics  was  relieved,  and  the  land  forces  of  the 
Pequods  drawn  off,  as  their  sea  armament  had  been. 
The  head-land  was  for  years  dreaded  and  avoided  by  the 
savages,  and  by  them  designated  by  the  outlandish  appel< 
lation,  which  in  their  heathen  tongue  signifies — being 
translated  into  our  mors  euphonioua  language— Giamt's 
Nkck.  c.  p.  d. 


Original. 
LAYS    OF    A    LOVER. 

BT    PARK  BENJAMIN. 

THE    BEGUILER. 

Lori  is  the  beguiier— maidens,  beware. 

He  comes  in  a  smile  and  a  sigh ; 
Shut  up  and  bar  up  your  hearts  as  ye  will, 

HeMl  dart  in  through  the  shield  of  an  eye. 

He  *s  light  as  a  thistle  and  swift  as  the  wind. 
When  he  sings— K>h,  the  nightingale's  dumb» 

Some  how  or  other,  he's  always  near  by, 
Soon  or  late  he  is  certain  to  come. 

Keep  watch,  gentle  lady— beware  lest  he  cans* 
You  from  soft,  downy  slumber  to  start. 

And  takeoff  when  he  goes,  like  a  mischievous  imp^ 
Not  the  roof  of  your  house,  hot  your  heart. 

He's  a  terrible  chap,  though  he  hasn't  a  beard, 
And  does  not  sport  whiskers,  but  curls, 

And  his  cheek  is  as  red  as  a  sunny-rich  peach, 
And  his  lip  is  as  smooth  as  a  girl's. 

With  the  wile  of  a  serpent  he  makes  his  approach. 
Though  as  harmless  in  mien  as  a  dove, 

I'd  rather  encounter  an  army  of  men 
Than  that  sly,  little  archer,  young  love. 

A  tann^t  for  years  he  has  made  of  my  heart, 
With  an  aim  so  well-taken  and  true. 

That  at  last  it  is  riddled  and  torn  into  shreds. 
And  now  every  arrow  flies  through. 

Oh,  he's  the  beguiier  and  stealeth  away, 

The  very  best  plumes  of  old  Time : 
Beware  of  him,  ladies,  but  most  when  he  comet 

In  the  fanciful  garment  of  rhyme. 

Your  poets  pretend  that  their  words  are  sincere, 

As  a  spotless,  young  angel's  above ; 
When  they  know  in  tl^eir  souls  they  are  only  the  lies 

Of  that  wicked,  young  devil,  called  Lofx. 


TO  V 


1 


I  saw  thee  once,  my  dearest. 

But  once,  and  yet  thou  art 

The  fondest  and  the  nearest. 

To  this  devoted  heart- 

Thy  soft,  dark  eyes  are  in  my  dreamt, 

And  waking,  I  behold  their  beams. 

To  me  there  is  no  gladness 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 
And  life  is  veiled  with  sadness, 
And  nothing  seems  as  fair. 
As  ere  I  saw  those  dark  eyes  shine, 
And  pressed  thy  tender  hand  in  mine. 

Ah  !  fate  has  not  a  blessing, 
Beloved,  in  store  for  me— » 
Like  the  rapture  of  potsetsiog 
Love's  sweetest  gift  in  thee. 
We  mac,  we  parted— it  it  patt; 
That  meetiDg  wat  w^  fiitt  and  laat* 
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LOVE     S    TAOARIES.  —  STAPTZAS. 


Oriffinal. 
LOVE'S    VAGARIES. 

BY   UISS   CABOLINK  F.  OBNE. 

Youwo  Love  one  day,  in  a  merry  mood, 
Snatched  up  his  bow  and  quiver, 

And  spreading  his  wingA  h\i  way  pursued) 
On  the  banks  of  a  rolling  river. 

There  ^tood  in  his  paih  a  damsel  fair, 

or  most  romantic  beauty, 
And  a  bachelor  old,  with  a  gallant  ur, 

Was  proffering  courteous  duty. 

Young  Love  from  his  quiver  drew  a  dart, 

And  nearer  them  softly  stealing, 
He  planted  it  deep  in  the  bachelor's  heart, 

And  left  him  lowly  kneeling. 

Onward  he  went,  and  crossing  the  stream, 

He  came  to  a  stately  dwelling; 
There  the  sunlight  fell  with  a  softened  gleam, 

And  music's  notes  were  swelling. 

Hn  entered  a  fair  and  spacious  hall. 

Where  a  lady  sat  commanding, 
And  near  her  an  awkward  servant  tall, 

With  downcast  eyes  was  standing. 

Young  Love  with  an  arch  and  merry  smile, 

Stood  gazing  for  a  minute ; 
But  beware  of  his  glance,  so  full  of  guile, 

Be  sure  thei%'s  treachery  in  it ! 

He  wonndfd  them  both  with  an  arrow  keen. 
And  then  from  the  hall  descended, 

And  onward  with  gay  triumphant  miea, 
His  way  to  the  kitchen  wended. 

There  was  a  woman  ugly  and  old, 

Her  nose  and  chin  were  meeting, 
Her  teeth  were  yellow  as  any  gold— 

Oh !  beauty's  charms  are  fleeting  * 

But  love  has  a  dart  for  the  plainest  face. 

As  often  as  for  the  fairest. 
And  thou  without  beauty,  take  heart  of  grace. 

And  seo  that  thou  ne%'er  despairest. 

For  he  pierced  the  heart  of  a  foolish  youth. 

And  a  veil  his  eyes  threw  over ; 
'Twas  a  merry  sight,  I  ween,  io  truth, 

To  see  him  play  the  lover. 

Love  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away, 

'Till  he  came  to  a  rosy  bower; 
'Twa^  twined  with  the  crimson  cyprets  gay, 

And  the  white  Clematis  flower. 

There  sat  a  lady  of  saddened  mien. 
Tears  o'er  her  cheek  were  gleaming; 

Her  form  was  the  fairest  ever  seen. 
In  fancy's  wildest  dreaming. 

"  Ob,  ho !"  said  young  Love,  "  this  work  Is  mine, 

Your  sorrow  thall  soon  be  over. 
Here  comes  the  youth  whose  heart  miitt  h«  thine, 

No  kn^er  he'll  be  a  rover." 


The  lady  was  rich,  and  the  you  h  wa§  poor, 

But  Love  is  all-powerful  ever. 
And  he  kindled  a  flame  that  should  still  endure,. 

'Till  death  should  those  fond  hearts  sever. 
He  peeped  in  a  cottage  window  next. 

Where  there  sat  a  gentle  maiden ; 
She  was  quietly  reading  a  holy  text, 

To  a  sufferer  heavy  laden. 

Wo  and  anguish  had  made  their  homo 

In  that  sad  and  lonely  dwelling, 
And  many  a  bitter  trial  had  come. 

Their  hearts  with  deep  grief  swelling. 
Softer  and  purer  grew  young  Love's  mten. 

As  he  thought  of  the  days  before  them ; 
As  gently  he  turned  from  the  holy  scene, 

He  uttered  a  blessing  o'er  them.  , 
To  tell  of  the  freaks  of  Love  were  vain— 

They  ano  countless  in  their  number; 
But  who  would  escape  from  his  fatal  pain, 

Must  never  let  caution  slumber. 

He  lurked  in  the  fold  of  a  lady's  shawl ; 

From  her  wreathing  curls  he  darted. 
As  they  swept  o'er  her  shoulder's  graceful  fall^ 

Like  threads  from  the  sunbeams  parted. 
He  entered  the  halls  of  the  rich  and  gay. 

In  the  dwelling  low  and  lonely; 
Many  a  heart  he  pierced  for  aye. 

And  some  for  a  moment  only. 

He  joined  together  the  foolish  and  sage, 

Witty  and  wise  with  the  stupid ; 
Beauty  with  wealth,  and  youth  with  age— 

These  were  the  freaks  of  Cupid. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


Chebisr  that  fervor,  gentle  maiden. 

Which  fires  thy  breast; 
'Tis  with  thy  Saviour*s  goodness  laden, 

Purest  and  best. 
Go  where  it  leads — aye  heed  its  callings 

Nor  bid  it  cease ; 
Like  sound  of  far-ufT  water's  falling. 

It  calms  to  peace. 
In  this  thy  new  devoted  feeling. 

Fervent  and  deep. 
Anger  and  envy  passed  concealing,. 

Forgotten  sleep. 
Sure  hope  to  highest  joys  inviting^ 

Now  bids  thee  come,  • 

And  peace  and  gentleness  uniting,. 

Tby  heart  have  won. 
If  tears  and  sighs  in  holy  sadnesa 

Are  sown  by  thee. 
In  regions  of  undying  gladness 

Tby  fruit  shall  be. 
Let  others  lay — '*  This  meditaiioo. 

Is  &lse  and  vain ;" 
With  Christ  in  trusting  dedication 

Do  thou  ramaio.  x,  i,.  i^ 
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Origiaal.  |l 

PAULINE    ROSIER. 

BT  ROBBRT  BAMILTOH. 

Tt  wtB   in  the  twilight  of  a   cold   Novemher  day, 
whil<>  a  violent  storm  was  raging  as  I  hurried  along  the 
Rue  De  Grace,  that  I  heard  a  feehle  voice  exclaim, 
"Charily!     Charily!"      I    turned   to    the    spot  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  there,  io  the  dark 
recess  of  an  old  building,  sot  a  human  figure  shivering 
in  rags.      The  singular  situation,   and   the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  supplicant,  caused  me  to  pause.     On 
a  closer  examination,  I  found  it  was  a  female  crouched 
npon  the  damp  and  chilly  ground ;  a  tattered  cloak  was 
clofely  drawn  around  her  pernon,  but  yet  so  scanty  in  its 
dimensions,  as  to  suffer  her  arms  to  be  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm.     Her  neck  and  bosom  were  also  par- 
tially uncovered,  over  which  bung  thick  black  masses  of 
dishevelled  hair.     Her  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  while 
her  eyes  flashed  with  a  wild  and  unearthly  lustre.     On 
perceiving  me  regarding  her,  she  extended  her  right 
band,  and  in  a  voice  of  melancholy  sweetness,  faintly 
again  ejaculated—'*  Charity !     Charity !"     I  dropped  a 
piece  of  money  in  her  palm— my  heart  filled  with  sor- 
row at  her  desolate  and  cheerless  situation.     "  Poor 
woman,"  I  exclaimed,  "  may  God  be  with  thee,"  and 
toming  away,  t  was  about  to  resume  my  path. 

With  a  strong  convulsive  effort,  she  sprang  forward, 
seized  my  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  then  falling  on 
her  knees,  called  a  blessing  on  me.  The  suddenness  of 
the  act  caused  her  cloak  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
reveal  to  view  a  ull,  emaciated  figure,  in  the  veriest 
babilimenU  of  poverty,  while  I  paniculariy  observed  a 
miniature  richly  encased  in  gold,  suspended  from  her 
neck  by  a  faded  black  riband.  Dim  as  was  the  light,  I 
could,  however,  discover  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
own'— no  doubt  a  treasured  remembrance — a  gifl  of 
happier  times— a  token  of  the  affections  that  served 

**To  briDf  renembranca  ftill  before  the  view 

Of  the  loved  liiieameDti 

Of  tkote  we  ne'er  must  hope  to  neet  again." 

**Pray  rise,  my  good  woman,"  I  said — "this  U  no 
place  for  sorrow ;"  and  I  endeavored  to  raise  her,  but 
my  attention  seemed  only  to  increase  her  suffering; 
sobs  deep  and  audible  heaved  her  bosom,  tears  streamed 
in  torrenu  from  her  eyes;  she  held  my  hand  with  a 
grasp  like  death — a  strong  hysterical  laugh  ensued,  and 
she  fell  senseless  before  me. 

My  situation  was  a  most  singular  and  painful  one — 
almost  a  stranger  in  Paris — an  unknown  female  in  sor^ 
row  and  suffering  lying  stretched  before  me  on  the  cold 
and  stony  ground — no  one  near  to  aid  or  advise,  for 
soch  was  the  fury  of  the  hour,  that  the  streeu  were 
mteriy  deserted.  To  leave  her  exposed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  elements— to  the  chance  of  recovery,  or  to  ^he  acci- 
dental meeting  of  si»me  individual  more  able  than  myself 
to  succor  her,  seemed  an  act  of  barbarity.  A  thousand 
iJeas  flashed  through  my  mind  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  I  stood  for  some  minutes  the  being  of 
irrasoluiion,  but  hunwnity  whispered  to  my  heart,  "  She 


is  a  woman."  My  determination  was  at  once  takes, 
and  unclasping  my  cloak  from  my  shoulders,  I  wrapped 
it  around  her  stiff  and  senseless  form,  and  replacing  her 
in  the  recess  in  which  I  bad  first  discovered  her,  haa- 
tened  to  the  nearest  dwelling,  to  solicit  for  her  shelter 
and  assistance. 

It  was  with  difiiculiy,  however,  that  I  could  find  one 
heart  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  my  story,  all  to  whom 
I  applied,  appearing  to  regard  my  request  as  quixotic, 
for  such  is  human  nature,  ever  too  prone  to  receive  with 
suspicion  the  prayer  of  misery,  and  to  attribute  to  ths 
wretched  sufferer,  the  cause  of  his  own  misfortunes. 
At  length  I  encountered  a  feeling  response  in  the  person 
of  a  poor  and  humble  woman,  who  listened  with  com* 
passion  to  my  story,  and  telling  her  husband,  whose 
heart,  thank  God,  was  as  alive  to  my  tale  of  wretched* 
ness  as  that  of  bis  honest  partner,  to  accompany  roe, 
we  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  the  sufferer, 
and  arrived  in  the  very  crisis  of  time,  to  rescue  her  from 
two  gens  d*  armes,  who  were  dragging  her  along  with 
brutal  force,  and  heaping  on  her  the  most  debasing 
reproaches.  "  Gentlemen,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  female 
is  under  my  protection ;  pray  resign  her  to  my  care." 

A  loud  laugh  bunt  from  the  minions  of  authority, 
accompanied  with  a  threat  of  punishment  if  I  offered  to 
oppose  them  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  duty— at  the 
same  time  they  pushed  the  poor  creature  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  she  fell  prostrate  on  the  cold  and  flinty  pave* 

ment. 

I  felt  the  blood  of  indignation  mount  to  my  face.  I 
clenched  my  fist,  and  but  for  the  cooler  judgment 
of  my  companion,  who  arrested  my  arm,  the  ruffiant 
the  next  moment  would  have  fallen  before  me.  I 
sprang  forward,  and  raised  the  sufferer — the  blood  waa 
streaming  from  a  deep  gash  above  her  temple.  On  per* 
ceiving  I  was  beside  her,  she  c)ung  around  roe  with 
frantic  violence.  "Save  me!  save  roe!"  she  exclaimed, 
''they  would  drag  me  to  a  prison— ihey  call  me  a  beg* 
gar— a  thief— a — a— «he  could  not  give  utterance  to  the 
epithet— A  convulsive  shudder  ran  throughout  her  frame 
—a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  wept  bit- 
terly upon  my  bosom. 

The  gens  d*  armes  looked  at  each  other  with  amaze* 
ment.  Their  stern  visages  seemed  to  relax  at  the 
scene  of  misery.  They  muttered  some  words,  the 
direct  purport  of  which  I  could  not  hear,  but  the  sounds 
I  thought  were  those  of  pity.  I  seized  the  moment  to 
appeal  to  their  feelings.  My  prayer  was  successful, 
which,  backed  by  a  few  pieces — a  more  powerful  advo- 
cate than  the  voice  of  humanity — they  consigned  the 
unfortunate  creature  to  my  protection.  I  now  lost  no 
time  in  urging  upon  her  the  necessity  of  accompanying 
us  to  a  place  of  safety.  At  first  she  hesitated,  as  if  sus- 
picious that  my  suggestion  was  the  covert  of  some  sinis- 
ter design,  but  my  request  being  seconded  by  my  gene- 
rous friend,  won  her  confidence,  and  leaning  upon  us  for 
support,  we  directed  her  tottering  footsteps  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  good  Baptisie — the  name  of  the  worthy  indi- 
vidual who  had  listened  to  my  story,  and  who  was  now 
most  anxious  io  his  effoits  to  succor  the  unfortunate. 

Arrived  at  hit  dwelling,  his  kind  dame  was  busy  ia 
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•dminisfefing  to  the  wants  of  the  sofferpr,  who  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  BMured  that  we  were  guided  in  our  actions 
eolely  from  the  iofipulse  of  charity,  began  to  acquire 
coaSdeoce,  while  her  countenance  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  happiness  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  departed  beauty.  Her  age  was  apparently  not  more 
than  forty,  while  her  language  and  mien  gare  token  of  a 
superior  education.  The  lucket  already  referred  to,  gave 
also  proof  that  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with  the 
situation  in  which  I  had  found  her.  Her  exhausted 
state,  however,  forbade,  for  tlie  present,  any  inquiry, 
and  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  Baptiste  and  his  spouse, 
with  means  to  procure  whatever  was  necessary  for  her 
immediate  wants,  I  was  about  to  retire,  with  the  pro- 
mise that  I  should  be  with  her  in  the  morning,  but  the 
poor  creature  appeared  fearful  to  part  from  me.  "  Oh, 
sir,**  she  exclaimed,  "  do  not  forsake  me.  I  am  indeed 
unfortunate.  I  have  no  friend  on  earth ;  all,  all  have 
deserted  me.  You,  sir,  I  feel,  were  sent  by  Heaven  to 
extricate  me  from  the  wiles  of  oppression,  do  not  deny 
me  your  confidence-— your  counsel.  I  am  a  wretched 
wife  and  mother— my  husband  is — " 

"Hush I"  I  eried,  interrupting  her;  "to-morrow  I 
will  bear  all— doubt  not  my  friendship— my  interest  in 
your  case.  You  want  repose.  Retire,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  shall  be  with  you/'  The  poor  creature  seemed 
entirely  overcome  by  tlie  little  kindness  I  had  shown 
her ;  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  invoked  a  blessing 
upon  me.  Baptiste  and  his  spouse  responded  "  Amen  I" 
I  departed  from  the  house.  Darkness  had  now  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  world ;  the  elements  had  nothing 
abated  in  their  fury,  and  hurrying  through  the  storm- 
swept  streeu,  I  soon  reached  my  home.  That  night  as 
I  pressed  my  pillow,  I  thanked  God  that  I  felt  a  better 
and  a  happier  man. 

On  the  morning  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  Baptiste. 
The  worthy  couple  received  me  with  the  cheering  intel- 
ligence that  their  patient  had  passed  a  night  of  good 
tepose,  and  was,  in  every  respect,  much  better.  I 
requested  to  be  conducted  to  her.  My  demand  was  at 
•nee  acceded  to,  and  being  led  into  a  little  apartment, 
h amble  but  cleanly,  with  a  bright  fire  blazing  upon  the 
hearth,  I  found  the  object  of  my  solicitude  seated  at  a 
table,  gazing  eagerly  upon  the  miniature.  So  deeply 
was  she  abstracted,  she  was  not  aware  of  my  presence, 
and  when  I  broke  the  silence,  she  started  to  her  feet  and 
hastily  concealed  the  miniature  in  her  bosom. 

She  was  conscious,  however,  that  I  had  witnessed  the 
act,  and  a  deep  blush  suiTused  her  countenance.  I 
betrayed  no  astonishment  or  curiosity,  but  slightly  ad- 
verted to  the  happy  improvement  in  her  looks.  She 
was  again  about  to  express  her  gratitude,  when  I  pre- 
vented her.  "  Well,  well,  as  you  please,'*  she  said, 
"  but  it  is  fit  that  you  know  something  of  the  unhappy 
creature  whom  you  have  so  greatly  befriended.'* 

"Not  without  it  be  congenial  to  your  feelings,"  I 
answered.  "I  am  convinced  that  my  protection  has 
not  been  bestowed  upon  an  unworthy  object.  That  to 
me  is  a  sufficient  recompense,  but,  as  yet,  I  am  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  you,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  even  your  fnendsliip,  much  less  to  your  confidence." 


"Ah!  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "did  yoo  not  save  me 
from  famishing^— insuk— prison •«- haply  from  death? 
Yes,  yes,  there  is  a  frankness  in  your  manner— a  candor 
in  your  speech  that  assures  me  I  may  confide  in  you. 
Will  you  consent  to  become  the  possessor  of  my  secret 
—my  monitor?  Do  not  consider  me  an  impostor— 
indeed,  indeed,  I  am  an  oppressed  and  sufiering  being— 
the  victim  of  villany  and  power." 

I  took  her  hand,  and  requesting  her  to  be  seated,  said, 
"If  what  you  say  be  true,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  I 
promise  to  direct  your  acts,  and  to  endeavor  to  redress 
your  wrongs." 

"Thanks!  Thanks!  God  will  reward  you— alas f 
I  can  never.  Look  here,"  she  said,  "  taking  the  minia* 
ture  from  her  bosom.  "  Behold  the  cause  of  my  poverty 
and  sufiering.  I  looked — it  was  the  likeness  of  a  young 
and  noble-looking  man. 

"  And  who  is  he?**  I  asked. 

"  My  husband  !  she  replied.  Her  hand  dropped  by 
her  side  with  the  miniature,  and  but  for  my  assistance 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"  My  good  woman,"  I  said,  "compose  yourself.  Let 
there  be  no  reserve,  no  concealmf  nt  with  me.  Tell  me 
all,  and  rely  upon  me  as  your  friend— your  protector." 

" I  do!  I  do  sincerely,*'  she  exclaimed.  "  Alas,  it  is 
a  tale  fraught  with  bright  days,  fond  hearts,  and  blighted 
hopes;  but" — she  looked  around  the  apanntent  as  if 
fearful  other  ears  than  mine  might  bear  the  recital. 
I  rose,  and  satisfying  myself  that  all  was  safe,  assuied 
her  that  she  might  proceed  freely.  Thus  encouraged, 
she  spoke  as  follows : 

"  My  maiden  name  was  Pauline  Rosier,  the  only  child 
of  humble  parents,  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Plancy, 
;in  the  department  of  Aube.     As  is  too  frequently  the 
I  case,  I  was  indulged  in  every  caprice  that  my  youthful 
I  mind  could  fancy.     Seventeen  summers  hod  shed  their 
I  lustre  on  my  head,  and  life  was  to  me  a  garden  of  joy. 
At  this  period,  there  came  to  reside  in  our  village  a 
young  man,  by  name,  De  Brian,  of  noble  birth  and 
attractive  manners.     He  had  been  sent,  by  his  fiitlier, 
from  Paris,  for  the  better  finishing  of  his  education,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  pastor  of  our  village,  as  well  as  for  the 
restoration  of  an  impaired  constitution,  occasioned  by 
the  gaieties  and  dissipation  of  the  oapiul.    Among  the 
inhabitanU,  he  soon  became  a  favorite,  and,  at  our  cot- 
tage a  constant  visitor.     My  heart  was  captivated  by 
his  appearance,  and  I  regarded  him  as  a  being  superior 
to  ail  that  I  bad  hitherto  beheld.     He  was  assiduous  in 
his  attentions  to  me,  and  at  length  avowed  himself,  with 
!  the  permission  of  my  parents,  my  lover.     This,  however, 
I  was  opposed  by  the  pastor,  and  his  visits  forbidden. 
Young,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  be  was  not  to  be  debarfed 
fron)  my  society,  and  excuses  and  opportunities  were 
easily  found  for  our  meeting.     At  length,  alarmed  at  the 
passion  of  his  pupil,  the  pastor  apprized  his  parent,  and 
De  Brian  received  an  order  to  return  immediately  to 
Paris,  but  before  his  departure,  we  were  secretly  wed- 
ded-^he  trusting  that  his  father  would  sanction   our 
union  when  he  found  it  could  not  be  recalled;  but  alas! 
the  avowal  was  received  with  rage  and  indignation  by 
the  infuriated  parent,  who  solemnly  averred  that  I  should 
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never  be  received  as  the  wife  of  bis  son.  Ricb>  and  * 
possessinj^  unbounded  influence,  be  soon  found  means  to 
cast  a  suspicion  upon  the  validity  of  our  marriage,  and 
to  prevent  more  effectually  our  again  meeting,  De  Brian 
was  despatched  to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  spies  placed  about  him  to 
prevent  his  sending  to,  or  reedving  intelligenoe  from 
me.  To  add  to  my  afflictions  at  the  same  time,  both 
my  parenu  were  suddenly  called  from  the  world,  and  I 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  mother.  Those  who,  in 
my  days  of  happiness,  had  been  my  friends,  now  regard- 
ed me  with  contempt,  while  the  odium  thrown  upon  my 
onion,  made  me  a  marlc  for  the  shafts  of  scandal.  It 
was  almost  with  difficulty  that  I  even  procured  employ- 
ment to  support  my  existence,  and  that  of  my  babe.  Yet 
even  then  I  found  happiness  in  the  hope  that  De  Brian 
might  yet  return,  and  my  child  behold  the  father  of  its 
being.  Alas !  that  hope  was  suddenly  dispelled.  One 
evening  as  I  sat  before  my  cottage  door,  the  pastor 
approached;  in  his  band  he  held  a  letter,  whiofa  he  said 
was  for  me.  It  was  the  writing  of  De  Brian.  I  severed 
the  seal,  and  with  the  eye  of  lightning  glanced  over  its 
contents.  Just  Heaven!  they  were  the  announcement 
of  his  return  to  Paris— of  his  being  wedded  to  another, 
and  a  request  that  my  child  should  be  immediately 
forwarded  ■  to  him,  to  be  reared  acoording  to  his  instruc- 
tion. Sense  forsook  me,  and  I  sank  lo  the  ground. 
When  I  awoke,  it  was  to  madness.  For  months  I  was 
the  inmate  of  an  asylum,  during  which  time,  my  infant 
was  conveyed  to  its  father.  On  my  restoration  to  con- 
scioosness,  I  departed  immediately  for  Paris  in  quest  of 
De  Brian  and  my  babe.  On  my  airival,  I  found  that  he 
had  departed  for  a  foreign  land,  and  all  tidings  of  my 
child  were  buried  in  mystery.  Destitute  of  money— 
almost  unable  to  walk— «  victim  to  grief,  and  the  agony 
of  suspense,  I  knew  not  how  to  proceed.  At  length  I 
rsceived  enough  to  eastain  my  life  by  accepting  of  the 
most  menial  employment,  but  I  felt  a  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  by  remaining  in  Paris,  I  might  ultimately 
gain  intelligence  of  my  child,  but  for  fifteen  years  it  has 
been  denied  me.  Two  months  since  I  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  malady,  and  conveyed  to  the  Hdiel  Dieu. 
On  my  recovery,  I  was  too  weak  to  labor,  and  the  few 
articles  of  clothing  which  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  persons  with  whom  I  had  resided,  had  been  sold 
m  my  absence,  to  delVay  a  small  sum  in  which  I  was  to 
them  indebted,  while  they  refused  again  to  receive  mo, 
fearing  that  1  might  become  a  burden.  For  this  past 
week,  the  streets  have  been  my  home,  and  the  pittance 
of  the  charitable  passenger  my  only  support.  It  was 
thus,  sir,  that  yon  found  me,  and  but  for  your  humanity, 
I  might  have  perished,  and  my  secret  remained  un« 
known."  She  paused,  and  regarding  the  portrait, 
sigiwd  deeply.  I  could  not  reply,  but  turning  aside, 
gave  vent  to  my  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

At  length  mastering  my  emotion,  I  said-»*'And  is 
that  the  likeness  of  De  Brian  7" 

"  It  is !"  she  replied. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  examine  itf"  I  asked. 

She  spoke  not,  but  at  once  placed  it  in  my  hand, 
closely  upon  it,  it  struck  me  that  I  could  recog- 
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nice  a  strong  resemblance  t6  a  nobleman  with  whom 
I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  who  was  high  in 
the  judicial  power  of  France.  My  curiosity  was  exci* 
ted.  A  thousand  ideas  floated  in  my  mind-^tho  possi* 
bUi^  that  he  might  be  the  very  individual,  and  the 
thought  that  as  mysterious  incidents  had  been  by  as 
singular  coincidences  brought  to  light,  took  possession 
of  my  heart,  and  I  resolved  at  onee  to  ascertain  the 
probability. 

''Will  you  confide  this  miniature  to  my  care  V  said  I. 
"  It  wiU  materially  aid  my  exertMn  in  the  discovery  yo« 
so  much  desire.*' 

"  Willingly!"  she  exclaimed,  ''for  I  feel  assured  that 
you  are  sent  by  Heaven,  as  my  good  angel,  to  divina 
the  cruel  mystery  which  hangs  over  me." 

"  You  shall  see  or  hear  from  me,"  I  continued,  "  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  meantimo,  hold  your* 
self  in  readiness  to  oobm  to  me  whenever  I  send  for  you.' 
She  promised  obedience,  and  I  quitted  bet  presence. 

I  immediately  repaired  to  the  Conservative  Hall* 
Count  De  Brisson,  for  such  was  the  title  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  justioe* 
I  narrowly  compared  his  features  with  those  of  the  mini' 
ature,  and  although  a  lapse  of  years  had  materially 
altered  them,  still  I  thought  I  could  discover  a  strong 
mutual  resemblance.  Yet  bow  to  be  assured  it  was 
he,  I  knew  not.  I  therefore  approached  closer  to 
the  tribunal,  with  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  gleam 
from  some  of  the  officers  information  respecting 
his  early  character,  and  patronymic  name.  The  court 
was  occupied  with  the  trial  of  a  criminal  for  forgeiy* 
He  was  a  young  man,  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  of  elegant  form  and  intellectual  features* 
He  had  just  concluded  a  most  eloquent  defence,  and  the 
spectators  appeared  to  regard  him  with  intense  interest 
and  pity.  The  jury  had  retired  to  consult  upon  a  ver* 
diet,  and  a  breathless  suspense  held  possession  of  the 
the  throng.  Tbeir  absence  was  short,  for  the  facts  were 
so  palpable  against  the  prisoner,  that  no  ameliorating 
clause  could  be  found,  and  the  word  guiUy  was  emphati- 
cally pronounced.  A  deep  sigh  burst  from  the  body  of 
the  spectators,  as  the  judge  rose  to  pronounce  the  sen* 
tence.  The  culprit  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  who 
betrayed  no  emotion ;  his  brow  was  knit — ^a  smile  of 
callous  contempt  seemed  to  light  up  his  features  as  he 
calmly  heard  the  sentence  of  "  banishment  for  life  to  the 
galleys,"  recorded  against  him.  Bowing  to  the  judge 
respectfully,  he  turned  suddenly  round  to  the  spectators, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  "Citizens,  you  have 
beheld  a  father  condemn  bis  own  ofispring.  I  am  Fre- 
deric de  Brian  t  Count  de  Brisson's  lawful  but  discarded 
son ! "  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  throughout  the  court.  The 
Count  grew  pale,  and  tremblingly  sunk  back  into  faia 
chair.  The  prisoner  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast;  a 
glow  of  revenge  settled  on  hia  face,  and  a  long  laugh 
of  exultation  burst  from  hb  bosom.  The  officers  were 
about  to  hurry  him  from  the  bar,  when  the  Count,  start* 
ing  to  hu  feet,  exclaimed-^"  Hold !  remove  him  not  ;* 
than  added,  "  Frederic  de  Brian,  if  thou  art  indeed  my 

,  speak,  why  do  I  find  thee  here?" 

"  By  thy  cruelty— ^y  pride,"  cried  the  yeang 
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'*  by  tby  villainy,  which  denied  roe  my  rightful  name 
and  heritage — robbed  me  of  my  mother,  and  left  me 
without  a  protector  to  direct  my  youth.  My  poor 
mother,  if  thou  art  yet  alive — " 

"  She  is  alive  !"  I  voluntarily  exclaimed.  "  She 
lives  and  mourns  thy  unknown  existence.  Behold !"  I 
exclaimed,  holding  aloft  the  miniature,  "behold,  Count 
de  Brisson,  the  gift  of  thy  love,  to  thy  wedded  wife, 
Pauline  Roster."  He  uttered  a  frantic  shriek,  and  fall* 
ing  forward,  was  received  in  the  arms  of  the  attendants. 
They  raised  him— his  eyes  were  fixed  and  lustreless—^ 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  he  was 
borne  from  the  court.  His  spirit  had  fled  in  the  agony 
of  the  moment. 

That  night  the  widowed  mother  cla^iped  to  her  bosom 
her  long  lost  son,  for  a  remission  of  his  sentence  was 
easily  obtained,  now  that  his  rank  was  known,  and  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  deed  considered. 

It  appeared,  that  after  Frederic  had  been  taken  from 
his  mother,  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  two 
aged  peasants,  with  the  strict  injunction  that  he  should 
be  reared  as  their  offspring,  and  his  real  origin  from  him 
be  concealed.  In  this  state  of  rusticity,  the  young  man 
continued  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  which  time  the  old 
woman  dying,  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  Paris,  but  finding  that 
Count  de  Brisson  refused  to  acknowledge  him — and  his 
claims  were  regarded  as  unfounded,  he  connected  him- 
self  with  a  gang  of  roui».  His  genteel  appearance,  and 
a  natural  quickness  were  well  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his 
nefarious  profession.  In  a  short  time  he  perpetrated 
the  crime  of  forgery,  for  which  he  was  apprehended, 
arraigned,  and  convicted,  as  described. 

Count  de  Brisson*s  second  alliance,  had  proved  of 
short  duration — ^his  wife  dying  two  years  after  their 
union,  and  witliout  issue.  Frederic  was,  therefore,  the 
only  lawful  heir  to  the  title  and  domains.  Happy  in 
the  society  of  his  mother,  he  retired  to  his  paternal 
castle  in  Lorraine,  but  grief  and  suffering  had  done  their 
work,  and  she  shortly  after  expired  in  the  arms  of  her 
son.  Ten  years  had  passed  away,  when  circumstances 
leading  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  estate,  I  ventured 
to  make  myself  known  to  him.  My  reception  was  most 
generous.  A  beautiful  and  noble  lady  was  introduced 
to  me,  as  the  Countess  de  Brisson.  My  name  was 
already  to  her  familiar,  while  a  blooming  family,  who 
called  her  mother,  bailed  me  by  the  title  of — "  Their 
Father's  Benefactor !" 


Note.— The  incidents  and  eharaeter  of  the  above  Uls,  are 
founded  upon  feeti  which  transpired  in  Fraace,  in  the  year 
1821,  and  the  indlvidaal  represented  under  the  fictitious  title 
of  Frederic  Count  de  BrJMon,  was,  as  late  as  1634,  residing  in 
the  department  of  MturU^  in  the  province  of  Lorraine,  a 
wealthy  and  honored  nobleman. 

R.    It. 


As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  iu  side,  and 
eover  and  conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals, 
■o  it  the  nature  of  woman  to  bide  from  the  world  the 
pangs  of  wounded  affection. 


O  r  igiaal. 
CHILDREN'S    HYMN. 

Oh,  Thou,  whose  eye,  with  mercy  mild^ 

Surveys  the  sinner's  bended  knee, 
Thou,  who  wast  once  a  little  child. 

As  tender  and  as  young  as  we ; 
Dear  Jesus,  Saviour,  Father,  Friend, 

To  thee  our  lisping  tongues  would  raise. 
While  humbly  at  thy  feet  we  bend, 

A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

'Twas  tby  creating  word  that  made 

All  things  below,  and  all  above, 
When  we  admiring,  see  displayed 

Thy  matchless  wisdom,  power  and  lovo. 
Twas  thy  redeeming  love  that  raised 

Our  soul  from  ruin,  sin  and  woe ; 
Then  let  thy  holy  name  be  praised. 

By  all  good  children  here  below. 
And  may  those  hearu  thy  love  inclined 

To  give  us  intellectual  light, 
To  pour  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 

Enshrined  in  ignorance  and  night, 
May  they  enjoy  a  rich  reward, 

In  conscious  virtues'  sweet  repast; 
Oh,  bless  them  while  on  earth,  dear  Lord, 

And  take  them  to  thyself  at  last. 

8A.MI7KL  WOODWORTH. 
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Original. 
WINTER. 

BY   THOMAS  DUNN  KNGLISH,  M.   Z>. 

WiHTEa  's  present,  winds  are  howling,  snow  is  falliag  fkstly 

now, 
And  a  chain  of  firost  fs  gemming  Nature's  sad  and  sombre  brow. 
Dyes  of  beauty,  changing  colors,  fi-om  the  forest  wild  have  fona ; 
Leafless  are  the  trees  and  bushes,  crooked  limbs  are  there  alone. 

Now  no  more  I  meet  my  Ella  $  now  no  more  I  see  her  look 
At  her  face  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  clear  and  crystal  brook ; 
Now  no  more  I  steal  unto  her,  every  riving  blush  to  see, 
And  her  image  in  the  brooklet,  blnshing  quite  as  much  as  she. 
Now  no  more  we  stroll  together,  wand'ring  o*er  the  wavy  lawn, 
la  the  bright  and  sunny  weather,  soon  as  wahes  the  lazy  dawn. 
For  the  Autumn,  rustic  maiden !  hath  departed  with  a  sigh, 
Learing  Winter  solely  monarch— <;hill  o'er  earth,  and  clouds  o*ar 
sky. 
Philadelphia,  January ^  1841. 


Oriffinal.         « 
TO   A   WITHERED    ROSE. 

Nature's  warm  spirit's  i  from  thee  fled, 
As  now  thou  hangst  upon  thy  stem 

All  sapless,  withered,  wan  and  dead, 
Yet  fragrant  still,  sweet  gem ! 

So  is  it  with  the  pure  in  life ; 

When,  from  this  earth,  they  pass  away ; 
Their  deeds,  with  virtue's  sweets  are  rife, 

They  live  beyond  decay. 


R.    B. 


THE    STAR    AND    THE     FLOWER. 
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Oriffinal. 
THE    STAR   AND    THE    F  L  0  )V  E  R  ; 

OR,  THX   TWO  PITS, 

**  Ad  o^nf  uccello, 
Suo  nido  i  bello." 

Ah  .'  yours,  with  her  ligbt-wanng  hair, 
That  droops  to  her  shoulders  of  snow, 

And  her  cheek,  where  the  palest  and  purest  of  roses 
Most  faintly  and  tenderly  glow ! 

Tbere  is  somethin/^  celestial  about  her; 

I  never  behold  the  fair  child, 
Without  thinking  she*»  pluming  invisible  wiogi 

For  a  region  more  holy  and  mild. 

There  is  so  much  of  pure  seraph-fire. 

Within  the  dark  depths  of  lier  eye. 
That  I  feel  a  resistless  and  earnest  desire 

To  hold  her  for  fear  she  should  fly. 

Her  smile  is  as  soft  as  a  spirit's. 

As  sweet  as  a  bird*s  is  her  tone ; 
She  is  fair  as  the  silvery  star  of  the  mom, 

When  it  gleams  thro'  the  grey  mist  alone, 
Bat  mine  is  a  simple  wild -flower, 

A  balmy  and  beautiful  thing, 
That  glows  with  new  love  and  delight  every  hour. 

Thro'  the  tears  and  the  smiles  of  sweat  spring ! 

Her  eyes  have  the  dark,  brilliant  axure 

Of  heaven  in  a  clear,  summer  night, 
And  each  impulse  of  frolicsome,  infantine  Joy, 

Brings  a  shy,  little  dimple  to  light. 

Her  young  soul  looks  bright  from  a  brow 

Too  fair  for  earth's  sorrow  and  shame ; 
Her  graceful  and  glowing  lip  curls  even  now 

With  a  spirit,  no  tyrant  can  tame. 
Then  let  us  no  longer  compare 

These  tiny,  pet*  treasures  of  ours ; 
For  yours  shall  be  loveliest  still  of  the  ttort. 

And  mine  shall  be  direst  o(floi0er$, 

FRAVCIS   S.  OSOOOD. 


Ori  final. 
"SLEEP  ON   AND   TAKE  YOUR  REST." 

5<s  SL  MattUwt  zxvi.,  45. 

Slsxp  on,  ye  faint  and  faithless, 

Who  could  not  watch  to  see- 
Though  stars  grew  pale  to  witness 

Your  Master's  agony ! 
Sleep,  while  His  spirit  wrestles 

Alone,  with  His  dread  doom ; 
Now,  while  o'erwning  with  anguish. 

He  groans,  **  The  hour  u  come !" 

The  hour — none  Time  hath  numbered. 

Wore  ever  pall  so  deep ! 
Earth  'neath  iu  burden  trembles, 

And  heaven's  bright  myriads  weep : 
And  cherubim  and  seraph, 

Stand  silent  round  the  throne, 
For  He  who  reigns  in  Heaven, 

Spares  not  His  only  Sod  ! 


The  hour  of  bell's  rejoicing ! 

For  mighty  hordes,  set  free. 
Proclaim,  o'er  a  world's  ruin. 

Infernal  Jubilee ! 
Full  soon  their  demon  triumph. 

Shall  rending  rocks  attest ; 
In  this  wild  hour  of  terror. 

Sleep  on,  and  take  your  rest. 


it 


»f 


The  hour  of  human  madness ! 

And  lo,  with  murderous  strife, 
The  blinded  crowd  press  onward, 

To  slay  the  Lord  of  life ! 
And  ye,  while  maniac  passion 

Fills  every  sinful  breast. 
Ye  followers  of  Jesus, 

''Sleep  on,  and  take  your  rest." 

Oh,  ye  who  say  you  love  him, 

Amidst  a  world  of  pride ! 
Was  it  to  poy  your  ransom, 

The  Lord  of  glory  died? 
Shall  sinners  now  betray  Him, 

And  pierce  that  holy  breast, 
And  ye,  all  faint  and  heartless, 

"  Sleep  on,ajid  take  your  rest !" 

s.  F.  XLLXT. 


Or  if  iaal. 
CHARADE* 

BT    RET.   J.   B.   CLINCH. 

Thi  leafless  trees  and  Belds  embrowned. 

And  faded  flowrets,  broken,  lay 
Beneath  the  leaden-tinted  clouds 

Of  winter's  day. 
All  earth  looks  dismal,  dark  and  dun, 

'Till  full  of  light,  and  full  of  grace, 
With  noiseless  tread,  my  Jlrit  appeared, 

Veiling  her  face. 

Oh !  had  that  gentle  visitant. 

The  gay  earth  sought  in  sumiiier>tida, 
A  richer  hu^  had  o'er  her  spread, 

A  greener  pride ; 
The  fairy  wing,  which  bore  my  first 

In  wintry  hour,  would  then  be  seen 
Changed  to  my  tecond,  and  its  flight 

Mora  rapid  been. 

Yet  grieve  not  that  amid  the  storm 

My  first  appeared,  for  thousand  eyta 
Looked  on  its  advent  with  delight 

And  glad  surprize ; 
And  soon  the  joyous  son  of  spring 

Shone  on  that  first  with  warmer  lights 
And,  'mid  its  graceful  folds,  my  wkoUy 

Rose  on  the  sight. 
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TELL    ME    NOT    OF    M  O  R  N  I  N  a    BRBAKINS. 


^E 


TELL  ME  NOT  OF  MORNING  BREAKING. 

THK  WORDS   BT  R.   RAHILTON«*-ADAPTX1>  TO  A  TYROLEAN    MXLOBT,  AND   ARRAffOBD   BT  R.   ANDREWS. 
AUDAMTB^IIODIftATO.  ^^"^  ^^^^  tf- 


deep ;    Or  the    world    to  beau  •  ^f    waking,   From  the  arms    of  balmy   sleep : 


^S 


r 


Cn§, 


Give  me 
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^Sl 
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^       I  '    1   ■    t 


^^^i^tttf^'^^^-'^l  J   '^i^^P 


mid  •  night's  gems  of  glo  -  ty.  Glowing    in        a  moonlight   sea ;        Gilding    lake    and  mountain 
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hoA  -  ry,  Nigbt,  oh !  night  has  channs  for   me.  Tell  me    not     of  morning  break-ing,  From  the 


cham-ben  of  the    deep;      Or   the    world     to  beau-ty    waking,  From  the  arms    of   balmy 


•  I  I  Crei.  ^3*- 


•+ 


'^ 


^ 


sleep* 


Calsada 


Tt^ 


^ 


FTTffli 


fe 


^ 


^^ 


SKCOITD   TKIUK. 

As  the  Tears  from  Angels  falling.  Then  when  all  the  world  is  dreaming, 

Tom  to  Diamonds  in  each  Flower  ;  "  Night/'  oh !  night  has  charms  for  me. 

And  the  beetle's  bum  is  calling,  Tell  me  not  of  Morning  breaking. 

Fairies  to  the  greenwood  Bower :  From  the  chambers  of  the  deep ; 

When  the  holy  light  is  streaming,  Or  the  worid  to  beauty  waking, 

And  the  leaf  droops  on  the  tree  ;  From  the  arms  of  balmy  sleep. 
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LITERARY   REVIEW. 

HuTOET  or  EifGLAND,  BT  Thomas  Kcightlcy:  Harper 
if  Brotker$. — Butoro  the  appeaimnc«  of  the  pretent  workt  ^11 
formar  historiet  of  Eogland  were  of  too  prolix  and  Tolumi- 
Boue  e  chereeter,  and  writtea  by  men  awayed  by  party 
spirit,  who  carefully  studied  to  giro  to  certain  portions  of 
history,  the  coloring  of  their  own  political  and  religious 
feelings.  The  design  of  Hr.  Keightley  has  been  to  avoid 
this  dishonest  node  of  narration  and  produce  a  concise  and 
inpartial  work  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  work  is  not  merely  a  compilation  fl-om  Tarious 
authors,  but  an  original  history  based  upon  the  Saxon 
Chronicles  and  other  ancient  authorities.  Every  incident 
worthy  of  record  has  been  noticed,  while  the  more  prominent 
ones  bare  received  his  particular  consideration.  The  houses 
of  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  that  of 
Stuart,  are  detailed  and  descanted  upon  in  the  most  able 
and  lucid  manner.  The  latter  part  of  the  history  relating 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  has  been  greatly  condensed, 
and  we  think  most  judiciously,  as  since  the  accession  of 
that  family  to  the  Throne,  it  has  presented  nothing  more 
than  a  succession  of  political  intrigues  and  party  warfares. 
Such  a  work  has  long  been  wanting,  and  Hr.  Keightley  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  supplying  iL  The  notes  by  the 
American  Editor  display  assiduity  and  research,  and  in  many 
cases  will  be  found  of  great  benefit  in  the  exposition  of 
abstruse  passages  and  questionable  opinions. 

The  Dream,  ahd  othee  Poems,  bt  the  Honoeable  Mes. 
NoETOM:  Carey  ^  Hart, — A  volume  by  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  England's  poetesses,  for  since  the  decease  of  the  divine 
Hemans  and  Landon,  nothing  so  truly  poetical  has  appeared. 
There  is  scarcely  a  line  but  what  partakes  of  some  beautiful 
simile  or  expression,  while  sense  is  never  sacrificed  to  sound, 
or  nature  outraged  by  affected  and  meretricious  diction. 
The  work  is  produced  in  the  best  style  of  its  publishers, 
and  must  prove  acceptable  to  every  lover  of  poetry .^-'O.  if 
O.  OaroilL 

Sacebd  Melodies:  IFiley  4r  P»tiMMi.^-Theae  hymns  are 
composed  with  the  design  to  suit  the  comprehension  of 
ohildren,  and  are  accompanied  by  selected  texts  f^om  Scripture. 
The  language  is  chaste,  clear,  and  in  some  instances  very 
poetical.  The  work  will  be  found  most  suitable  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  others,  who  have  at  heart  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  youthful  generation. 

Visits  to  Remabxablb  Places,  bt  W.  Howitt:  Carey 
•  if  ifort.— From  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Howitt  has 
constructed  a  most  delightfUl  work.  The  olden  times  and 
habits  of  "  Merrie  England,*'  the  princely  palaces  and  their 
inmates— the  birth-places,  homes,  aad  graves  of  departed 
genius,  and  the  msny  stirring  incidents  and  events  connected 
with  the  meet  remarkable  scenes  of  history,  are  given  with 
•uoh  graphic  power  and  beauty  of  description,  as  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Scott.  The  popularity  which 
it  has  acquired  abroad,  will,  we  are  certain,  be  speedily 
equalled  in  America,  for  a  more  original  and  instroctive  work 
is  not,  at  this  time,  extanL 

Mabtee  Humphrey's  Cloce  :  Lea  if  Btanckard, — Sixteen 
and  seventeen  are  two  capital  numbers,  embellished  with 
eight  well  executed  wood-cuts. 

Selections  prom  American  Poets,  bt  W.  C.  Beyant:  i 

I 

Harper  ir  Brotkere. — This  volume  is  an  honor  to  the  genius 
of  oar  country,  containing  specimens  of  poetical  writing, 
that  will  vie  with  many  of  the  master  spiriu  of  the  Englitrh 
lyre.  We  know  what  a  difficult  and  ungracious  task  the 
editor  has  had  to  perfonn,  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  him 
upon  the  skilful  and  discriminating  manner  in  which  he  has 
■eeomplished  it.  His  hint,  that  a  second  rolume  naj  appear, 
we  trust  will  be  reElized,  for  there  is  yet  a  rich  harvest  to 
be  reaped  ia  this  department  of  our  country's  literature. 


Selections  peon  British  Pobts,  by  F.  G.  Halleck  : 
Harper  if  Brotkere. — Two  excellent  volumes,  fitting  com- 
panions  to  the  foregoing  one.  They  comprise  the  essence  of 
most  of  the  English  poets,  from  1553  to  the  present  day. 
We  approve  much  of  this  species  of  publication,  making 
the  reader  at  once  acquainted  with  the  style  and  beauties 
of  the  various  authors,  without  having  his  mind  fatigued, 
and  his  taste  destroyed,  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  Mr.  Halleck,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  has  dis- 
played an  intimate  knowledge  with  the  ancient  and  modern 
poetical  character  of  England,  and  if  he  has  not  produced 
a  work  to  satisfy  all  tastes,  he  has,  at  least,  a  most  pleasing 
one.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  fettered  by  a  partiality 
for  any  particular  school  or  style,  but  has  selected  his 
specimens  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 
A  more  elaborate  compilation  might  certainly  have  been 
produced,  but  we  doubt  if  It  would  have  been  as  much  to 
the  purpose. 

Rural  Lipb  op  England,  by  W.  Howitt:  Corey  ir 
Hart.— One  of  the  most  intellectual  volumes  which  has 
appeared  for  years.  To  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  Hr.  Howitt  has  penetrated  into  almost  every  nook, 
dell,  dingle,  and  forest  of  England,  as  well  as  a  great  portion 
ofthose  of  Scotland,  suffering  not  the  minutest  trait  of  national 
character  and  habits  to  escape  his  observation.  The  result 
of  which  is,  that  he  has  produced  a  work  of  incalculable 
v-Alue  to  all  classes,  displaying  greater  insight  into  the  rural 
life  of  England,  than  any  other  that  has  ever  preceded  it. 
It  is  not  merely  the  rambling  observations  of  a  tourist,  but 
the  mature  reflections  of  a  philosopher  and  practical  econo- 
mist,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  statesman  and 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  obtiJn  a  perspicuous  and  impartial 
acquaintance  with  the  rural  character  if  that  kingdom.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  and  elegantly  bound,  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  on  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  its  worthy 
publishers. 

A  Vindication  op  Classical  Studies,  by  Chables  H. 
Lyon  :  H.  if  S,  Raynmr. — The  author's  aim  is  to  excite  a 
greater  love  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  in 
America.  He  treats  his  subject  in  a  lucid  and  convincing 
manner  and  brings  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  most  able 
masters  to  prove  that  the  etymology  of  antiquity  is  the  only 
basis  of  a  sound  education.  It  is  ably  written  and  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  Merchant's  Dadghtee  :  Qovld^  NewmoM  if  Saxton<^ 
This  is  a  very  excellent  little  work,  conveying  through  the 
medium  of  a  sweet  story  the  opinion  that  the  female 
character  is  calculated  iuteUectuallf  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  society ;— we  cordially  agree  with  the  author 
that  it  does,  and  in  his  own  words  ask,  "  Should  she  not  be 
fitted  wufrally  and  (under  God)  religiouelf  fitted  to  occupy 
that  sphere  which,  without  her,  is  an  unlovely  waste,  sunless 
and  barren,  the  domestic  circle,  the  tcorld  of  home" 

The  Tower  op  London,  by  U.  W.  Ainswoeth  :  Lea  if 
Blanckard, — We  know  not  when  we  have  perused  a  publica- 
tion of  this  character  with  more  satisfaction ;  for,  indepen- 
dent of  its  merit  as  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is  also  one  of  great 
historical  intelligence,  delineating  many  of  the  events  and 
characters  of  the  times  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  with  a 
fidelity  and  power  of  description,  unequalled  by  any 
previous  writer.  The  reader  will  also  find  himself  made 
thoroughly  conversant  with  that  memorable  monument  of 
antiquity,  the  Tower  of  London,  so  deeply  associated  with 
the  fortunes  of  England,  and  of  which  no  perfect  Illustra- 
tion has  ever  before  been  attempted.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  romance  as  instructive  and  interesting,  one 
which    will    amply  compensate  for  perusaL^^tZey  if  Put' 


The  Poet's  Qvest,  and  othee  Poems,  by  C.  J.  Cannon  : 
Caeeerhf  if  Sana.  Some  of  the  minor  poems  contain  con- 
siderable merit,  but  "  The  Poet's  Quest"  wo  do  not  admire. 
There  is,  however,  more  to  praise  than  to  condemn  in  the 
volume. 


THEATRICALS 
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The  Houk  and  trb  Man:  Harper  if  BrotUrt^—^The  intan- 
tion  of  thit  work  is  to  exhibit  tlie  character  of  the  oegro  race 
in  the  moatfarorabie  light,  proving  their  capacity  for  the  hifrh- 
•st  titaation  in  sociaty,  aod  of  their  equality  in  intellect  to  the 
white.  Bfias  Marti neau'a  motive  in  giving  thii  work  to  the  public, 
U  to  ad  vance  the  cauae  of  abolition,  a  mania  which  it  is  well  known 
is  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life.  Our  province  is  not  to  discuss 
tha  merits  or  demeriu  of  the  cause,  but  to  speak  of  the  work  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  and  as  such,  we  must  acknowledge  it  is 
ably  executed.  The  hero  and  incidents  are  based  upon  the 
well  known  negro  revolution,  in  the  island  of  Saint  Domingo,  in 
the  year  1791,  under  the  direcUon  of  Touasiant  L'Ouverture, 
and  other  well  known  colored  chieftains.  The  authoress  has 
displayed  an  immense  research  into  the  history  and  localities  of 
the  island,  and  invested  her  with  peculiar  interest.  That 
of  Toussiant,  to  the  admirer  of  the  negro,  will  be  found 
most  acceptable,  but  however  philanthropical  may  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  Miss  Martineau,  we  are  afraid  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners, superior  intellect,  and  beauty  of  person  with  which  she 
has  endowed  her  personages,  will  rather  thwart  the  object  she 
wishes  to  achieve,  than  advance  iL  It  is,  however,  a  production ! 
of  deep  interest,  and  in  every  liberal  bosom,  will  be  justly 
appraciated^^G.  if  O,  CarvUL 

Trb  Rcncnciatioiv,  fty  JIfiss  Bumef .-  Lea  if  BUmekard^— 
A  smooth  and  easily  told  story,  without  any  particular  merit  to 
entitle  it  to  especial  notice.  It  may  serve  to  amuse  but  not  to 
instrucL 

Charles  (VM alley:  Oaref  if  AisrC— Numbers  fifteen  and 
sixtaen  have  bean  issued.  Wo  have  already  expressed  our 
flivorabla  opinion  of  this  excellent  work.  Wa  have  only  to  say 
it  is  in  no  way  lessened. 


THEATRICALS. 


We  nevar  completely  despaired  of  the  decease  of  the 
drama  until  the  closing  of  the  Park  Theatre;  now  we 
are  convinced  thai  the  trae  taste  for  theatricals  has  departed 
from  among  as.  The  cause  has  been  attributed  to  fifty 
diiferant  reasons,  but  the  real  one  Is  the  luxurious  manner 
in  which  for  these  last  twan^  years  the  appetite  of  the 
public  has  been  pampered.  All  the  talent  which  Europe 
contained  has  been  imported  hither  by  speculating  individuals, 
who  had  not  the  interest  of  the  drama  at  heart,  but  only 
an  avaricious  desire  to  convert  the  temple  of  the  Muses  into 
that  of  Mammon.  Star  after  star  followed — not  a  month,  nay 
scarcely  a  week  but  some  "  marvellous  performer**  was  broujrht 
forward,  a  constant  excitement  kept  up,  and  a  ravenous 
curiosity  begotten  for  that  which  was  novel.  However^ 
mediocre  the  talent,  it  was  sufficient  if  it  bore  the  title 
of   StOTj  and   no  dramatic   dish    was 


then  erected,  new  managers  were  appointed,  exorbitant  mima,  in 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  were  offered  to  the  most  popular  artists, 
by  the  rival  parties,  while  their  cre^d  was  not,  who  will  prodnea 
the  best  performances,  but  who  will  in  the  least  space  of  time, 
make  the  greatest  nurobar  of  dollars.  This  theatrical  mania, 
for  three  or  four  years,  spread  like  wildfira— the  country 
was  prosperous,  money  was,  literally  speaking,  of  little  or 
no  value — luxury  extended  writh  rapid  rtrides,  and  as  • 
natural  consequence,  theatricals  were  extravagantly  supported, 
but  the  fever  began  to  abate— prosperity  received  a  check 
from  over  speculation,  paopla  found  out  that  they  had  bean 
living  in  a  sphere  of  fallaciousness — luxuries  were  now  dispensed 
with,  and,  of  coarse,  theatricals  came  in  for  their  share  of 
curtailment,  and  managers  like  every  other  race  were  compelled 
to  retrench.  The  stars,  however,  would  not  abate  in  their 
demands,  and  the  managers  had  nothing  left  but  to  succumb 
or  otherwise  play  to  empty  benches.  Some  remedy  was 
then  deemed  requisite  to  supply  the  funds  of  the  treasury  { 
and  an  expedient  equally  unjust  to  the  useAil  professors  of  the 
art  as  it  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  drama,  was 
resorted  to— inefficient  and  impaired  stock  companies  ware 
engaged,  and  every  thing  msde  subservient  to  the  talents 
or  pretensions  of  the  stars.  Third-rate  artists  were,  by  the 
effrontery  of  the  managers  and  the  tolerating  cupidity  of 
the  public,  styled  **  brilliant  performers,**  *'  celebrated  artistes** 
and  other  ftinfaronadical  appellations,  and  nothing  but  what 
bore  the  title  of  §tar  was  considered  worthy  of  supporL 
This,  for  a  short  time,  was  success/hi,  but  like  every  other 
bad  causa  it  soon  found  its  level.  What  was  the  result  of 
^this  false  principle?  Beggary  to  the  manager  and  actor. 
The  public  then  began  to  look  about  it  for  fresh  viands, 
and  it  at  length  found  them  in  eAsop  lecturest  cheap  con' 
eert$i  cheap  boolUf  and  cheap  literature.  The  company  of 
the  Park  theatre  is  now  playing  at  the  Franklin,  at  reduced 
prices — following  the  example  of  the  Olympic  and  Chatham 
theatres,  which  are  the  only  establishments  succeeding. 
The  Park  has  been  converted  into  a  concert-room.  The 
splendid  National  Opera-house  has,  for  a  time,  closed  for 
want  of  patronage,  and  even  the  Bowery,  although  enjoy- 
ing a  tolerable  career  of  success,  has  wisely  been  ihshioned 
into  a  temporary  amphitheatre,  while  the  spirit  of  Shak- 
spaare  and  the  Musas  are  left  to  mourn  over  the  fallen  fkaes 
of  their  former  glory  and  to  curse  the  memory  of  those 
men  who  first  introduced  to  an  American  audience,  tha 
desecrating  and  ruinous  taste  for  the  etar  monopoly. 
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Iktemcatiosial  Copt-xight  Law. — The  subject  of  an  inter- 
national copy-right  law  has  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
considered   palatable  ;l  disputed  point,  and  one  which  is  now  as  distant  from  decision  as 


unless  composed  of  etar  ingredients.  Shrewd  individuals 
knew  this,  they  therefore  built  or  possessed  themselves  of 
theatrical  establishments,  and  regardless  of  tha  true  purpose ' 
for  which  the  stage  was  intended,  made  the  theatre  merely  j 
the  vehicle  for  a  speedy  acquirement  of  wealth  and  the 
destruetion  of  tha  drama.  It  is  well  known,  that  managers 
thought  not  then  of  how  many  good  plays  coald  be  brought 
forward  in  the  season,  but  how  many  stars  could  be 
obtained.  "  JFkole  etare  and  half  etare,**  as  they  are  techni- 
cally termed,  were  procured  at  extravagant  terms,  and  a 
regular  system  of  dramatic  speculation  instituted.  For 
a  considerable  time,  the  scheme  was  prosperous;  Cook, 
Matthews,  Macready,  Keau,  the  Kembles,  and  others, 
were  legitimately,  etare — ^they  were  persons  of   true  genius. 


when  first  agitated.  It  is  well  known,  that  as  tho  law  at  present 
exists,  there  is  neither  safety  nor  encouragement  for  literary 
industry.  Tha  least  mechanical  pursuit  baing  as  well  rewarded 
as  almost  the  greatest  literary  one.  It  appears  a  reproach  to 
America,  so  fertile  in  art  and  science,  that  she  is  not  equally  so 
in  literature.  The  secret  of  tho  shame,  however,  is  to  he  found 
in  the  lawless  manner  in  which  authors  are  oppressed,  their 
productions  being  only  made  the  means  to  enrich  the  publisher, 
and  beggar  themselves.  The  cheap  works,  too,  of  all  kinds, 
with  which  our  country  is  flooded,  have  been  highly  pr^udi' 
cial  to  the  encouragement  and  progress  of  letters ;  and  if  it  has 
been  argued  that  they  have  tended  to  the  instruction  of  society, 
it  may  likewise  be  proved  that  they  have,  in  a  gteater  degree, 
to  its  debasement;  loose  and  demoralizing  compositions  being 


were  justly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  at  the  same  1 1  thereby  disseminated  at  a  cheap  rate,  poisoning  the  mind, 
time,  admirably  supported  by  good  stock  companies.  The ,  engendering  false  taste,  and  counteracting  the  principles  and 
managers  found  their  project  succeed,  wealth  poured  in  I  sentiments  which  a  pure  literature  was  ever  meant  to  in- 
abuDdaatly,  while  opposition  was  never  dreamt  of— but  others ';  culcata.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  inimical  of  all  to 
deemed,  and  naturally  too,  that  they  ware  equally  entitled  ,1  tha  davelopement  of  literary  genius,  is  the  extensive  circula- 
to  partake  of  tha  harvest  which  the  originators  of  the  J  tion  of  European  works,  for  while  our  publishers  can  reprint 
specnlatioa  ware  so  plentiful^  roapiag.     New  thaatras  ware  '\  these  without  inaurriag  expanse  for  copy-rights,  it  is  not  to  ha 
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•xpeoted  that  tbey  will  extend  the  hand  cf  support  to  our 
■ative  authore.  To  remedy,  therefore,  thie  act  of  injoBtice  aud 
oppreaeioD,  it  behooves  every  writer  and  friend  to  literature, 
both  in  America  and  England,  to  be  untiring  in  their  efforts  in 
procuring  a  protection  for  literary  lahor^  which,  once  effected, 
will  compel  the  publishers  to  reward  their  exertions,  and  be 
Che  means  of  estabUshing  a  sound  and  JVattemal  Rtpvblie  of 
LMera, 

MpsAftD  CoitCKRTS.^-A  icries  of  instrumental  concerts, 
under  this  title,  are  now  in  operation  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
which  has  been  converted  into  the  form  of  an  asserably->room, 
or  hall,  the  pit  having  been  floored  over,  and  joined  to  the 
stage,  and  the  interior  appropriately  decorated.  An  orchestra, 
comprising  about  fifty  performers,  is  raised  in  the  centro  of 
the  theatre,  around  which  the  visitors  promenade,  or  those 
wha  are  not  inclined  to  do  so,  can  sit  in  the  boxes  and  eiyoy 
the  entertainment  It  is  a  most  delightful  and  rational  manner 
of  whiliag  away  an  evening,  while  to  those  whose  principles 
are  not  in  accordance  with  theatrical  amusements,  it  affords 
an  opportnnity  of  hearing  some  of  the  finest  musical  com- 
positions. We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  it  is  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  management  to  produce  a  series  of  sacred  oratorios* 
during  the  approaching  Lent,  similar  to  those  given  in  London 
at  that  period,  and  that  Braham,  Mrs.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Bailey  and 
other  popular  vocalisu,  will  be  engaged  for  that  purpose. 
While  we  should  rejoice  that  the  scheme  should  be  crowned 
with  success,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Simpson  will  be  politic  enough  to 
adopt  some  method  to  secure  himself  from  loss,  as  the  public 
generally  expecU  more  than  it  is  willing  to  reward. 

NoEMA.— This  much  Ulked  of  opera  has  been  at  last  pro- 
duced at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under 
the  superintendence  of  iu  translator,  and  adaptor,  Mr.  Fry. 
No  expense  has  been  withheld  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  art  and 
intellect  could  effect.  New  and  extensive  stage  appointments 
have  been  lavishly  bestowed  on  it ;  the  chorusses  are  of  the  most 
powerAiI  character;  the  orchestra  has  been  augmented  to 
nearly  double  its  regular  number,  while  the  principal  parts 
are  supported  by  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Messieurs 
Wood,  Brottgh,  and  other  excellent  performers.  We  have 
been  informed  by  judges  in  those  matters,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  productions  that  has  ever  been  brought  forward 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  true  era  of  music  may,  flrom  its 
appearance,  be  dated  in  America.  Mr.  Fry  is  but  a  young  man, 
suid  judging  from  this  specimen  of  his  genius,  the  highest 
mchievements  in  the  science  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
hink 

Oua  WcEKLiES.'->We  have  often  regretted  that  the  monthly 
nature  of  our  work  has  prevented  us  from  acknowledg- 
ing the  many  liberal  and  frequent  remarks  bestowed  upon 
the  "Companion,"  by  our  city  and  provincial  weeklies.  It 
has  now,  however,  struck  us,  that  an  enumeration  of  them 
under  our  editorial  department,  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and 
afford  us  au  opportunity  of  expressing  our  opinion  of  the 
talents  of  their  oonductors,  while  to  our  subscribers,  we 
think  it  will  prove  acceptable,  aa  a  brief  record  of  the 
character  and  abilities  of  that  portion  of  the  New-York 
Press.  To  begin— the  oldest,  and  therefore  entitled  to  prece- 
dence, is  The  Mirror^  whose  worthy  and  Ulented  editor, 
for  "  seventeen  years,  man  and  boy"  has  striven  to  advance 
and  uphold  the  literature  of  our  country— and  no  one,  we 
believe,  has  for  such  a  length  of  time  commanded  such 
universal  respect  in  a  profession  where  so  many  tastes 
are  to  be  considered  and  combated.  The  secret  to  us 
appears,  that  while  he  has  ever  expressed  himself  in  a 
fearless  and  independent  manner,  he  has  done  so  in  the 
language  of  civility,  not  of  abuse,  swayed  by  the  principles 
of  a  gentleman,  knowing  that  to  have  his  own  feelings 
respected,  he  must  ever  respect  those  of  others.  The  next 
is  The  New-Yorker,  the  editor  of  which,  in  his  capacity  of 
critic,  is  ever  guided  by  truth  and  impartiality,  an  able  and 
profound  political  essayist,  while  as  an  imaginaiivo  writer, 
t^  can  be  found  to  sorpnat  him.    Then  foUowi  Tie  JVsw 


Worldj  one  of  our  best  journals,  under  the  editorial  c0DA(ct 
of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  sweetest  ^Ikl' 
poets  of  America,  an  elaborate  and  judicious  critic  afll|K«ft 
elegant  and  correct  writer  in  almost  every  sphere  df 
literature.  In  succession  comes  the  Brothtr  Jomathsn^  large 
in  form  and  large  in  talent,  conducted  by  two  of  onr  id>lest 
editors  and  authom.  The  first  acknowledged \o  be  one  of 
the  moet  pleasant  writers  in  the  department  of^elles  litres, 
and  whose  works  are  as  popular  abroad  as  af  Jhome. '  .The 
other,  possessing  a  fertile  imagination,  convVsant  frith 
almost  every  subject ;  sound  in  judgment  and  flueai  in 
expression.  On  the  heels  of  this  comes  The  Smndof  Ifewa, 
one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  weekly  intelligence.  ^ 
editor  displays  an  independent  and  well  educated  mind,  wim 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  political  adminis- 
tration of  governments.  The  Spirit  of  tkt  Time*,  which  ts 
the  next  in  years,  principally  professes  to  be  a  record  df  the 
Turf  and  other  sports  and  amusements ;  yet  the  editw,  in 
his  literary  and  dramatic  remarks,  always  evinces  co^ect 
judgment  and  independent  principles.  Which  comes  n At  f 
Tke  Jtlae  a  valuable  paper,  prolific  In  every  variety  W 
matter.  lu  articles  are  lively,  facetious,  and  Intelligenti^ 
written  with  good  Uste  and  discrimination.  The  principsif 
editor  is  gifted  with  superior  poetical  abilities,  and  as  a 
prose  writer,  possesses  an  easy  and  graceful  style.  And 
to  conclude,  "  though  last  not  least  in  our  dear  love,"  comes 
the  witty,  pungent,  satirical  and  pithy  Mercury.  The  two 
conductors  of  this  weekly,  are  gentlemen,  endowed  with 
Ulents  and  tact  peculiarly  fitted  for  their  profoesion.  Some 
of  the  most  able  articles  in  our  newspaper  press,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  columns  of  the  Mercury,  written  by  its 
junior  editor,  while  a  series  of  compositions,  under  the  title 
of  "  Sermons  by  Dow,  Junr.,"  have  won  for  it  an  enviable 
celebrity.  These  profess  to  expose  and  censure  the  prevail- 
ing popular  foibles  and  tastes  of  our  coflununity,  and  for 
powerful  satire  and  ridicule,  are  unequalled  by  any  author 
since  the  existence  of  Swift  and  Butler.  Such  are  the 
weekly  guardians  of  our  press,  and  in  no  community  or 
country,  we  are  confident,  can  a  brighter  array  of  genius 
be  found.  Of  our  provincial  brethren  we  must  claim  their 
indulgence  to  a  future  number,  when  a  similar  estimate  of 
their  talenu  shall  be  attempted. 

Mr.  VA!iDBHHorF»s  Lectwees.— This  gentleman,  whose  dra- 
matic exhibitions  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  ofthe  profes- 
sors of  that  art,  proposes  shortly  to  give  a  series  of  rhetorical 
readings  from  the  most  eminent  of  our  English  poets,  at  the 
Sluyvesant  Institute  of  this  city.  In  Boston,  where  his  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  the  most  flattering  success,  has  been 
conceded  to  him  the  merit  of  the  best  rhetorician  that  has 
ever  there  been  heard.  When  we  consider  how  few  correct 
readers  and  speakers  there  are,  however  many  may  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  distinction,  and  how  truly  diflScult  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  art  is,  we  are  confident  he  will  meet  with  the  most 
signal  encouragement.  In  these  days  of  lectures,  we  know  of 
none  that  can  be  more  beneficially  listen^  to  than  those 
on  the  art  of  eloquence  and  reading,  and  especially  in  agovem* 
meat  like  ours,  where  the  highest  honors  are  frequently  acquired 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  individual,  it  behooves  every  one  who 
aims  at  distinction  to  avail  himself  of  all  possible  opportaniliee 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  Indeed,  without  an  eloquent 
delivery  the  moat  profound  composition  will  foil  lifeless  oq  the 
ear  of  the  auditor.  It  is,  as  Blair  truly  says,  "  the  art  of  per- 
suasion, while  it  is  the  business  of  a  philosopher  to  cammmee  us  of 
truth,  it  is  that  of  an  orator  to  pereuade  us  to  act  conforma- 
bly to  it,  by  engaging  our  affections  in  iU  favor ;  solid  argu- 
ment and  clear  method  •,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts  of  composition,  and  pronunciation  enter  into  the  idea  of 
eloquence."  And  Airther  says  the  same  author,—"  By  elo- 
quence we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  Interested,  and  agitated, 
and  carried  along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passione  rise  with 
his,  we  have  all  his  emotions,  we  love,  we  bate,  we  rasent 
as  he  in^iras  ua.** 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Trje  town  of  Northumberluid,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  iitoated  on  the  point  above  the  junction  of 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  two 
miles  above  Snnbury  and  fifty-fonr  northof  HarrisbQi^h. 
In  the  early  settleweot  of  the  s^l^,  it  was  among  the 
first  locations  of  a  few  hardy  pioheeTs,  who  dared  to 
penetcmte  into  the  wilderness  and  dispute  possession  of 
the  soil  with  the  Indian.      For  some  years,  the  little 
colony    enjoyed    tranquillity  and  prosperity,   'till  the 
"Bfassacre  of  Wyoming,"  in  1778,  which  extended 
along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah  to  Northumber- 
land, and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  forsake  their 
dwellings  and  seek  protection  near  the  temporary  forts 
which  were  then  constructed  along  the  frontiers.    At 
length,   when  safety  was  established,  prosperity  again 
began  to  flourish.     The  log  huts  were  displaced  by  com- 
fortable dwellings ;  which,  in  a  few  years,  assumed  the 
tspect  of  a  thriving  village,  and  has  gradually  increased, 
'till  now  it  is  a  town  of  considerable  consequence,  con- 
taining a  population  of  from  two  to  three  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  soil  of  the  district  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  a  rocky  and  steril  character ;  but,  upon  the  broad 
margins  of  the  river,  there  is  much  arable  land.    The 
Appalachian  ridges,  which  traverse  this  district  contrary 
to  their  general  range,  extend  here  from  east  to  west. 
The  principal  productions  of  the  county,  are  iron-ore  and 
ooal,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance.    The  Susque- 
hannah at  this  place,  is  broad  and  deep  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  while  canals  have 
been  designed  and  partly  constructed  along  both  its 
branches.     The  West  Branch  Trunk,  as  it  is  termed, 
commences  here,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  river! 
upwards  of  seventy  miles,  to  Dunnstown,  at  the  mouth 
of  Elagle  creek.     The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah, is  of  the  most  delightful  character,  unsur* 
passed  by  any  in  the  Union,  while  its  many  tributaries 
are  of  equal  beauty.     To  the  legend'hunter,  this  district 
is  rich  in  lore,*— not  a  valley,  creek,  mountain  or  forest, 
hut  what  is  associated  with  some  exploit  between  the  red 
man  and  the  white,  while  innumerable  mounds,  and 
tamuli,  are  pointed  out  as  records  of  those  actions,  or 
the  last  resting  place  of  some  tribe  of  braves.    But, 
eiviltxation  is  fast  obliterating  every  vestige  of  antiquity, 
and  where  the  yell  of  the  war-whoop  once  rongi  are  now 
beard  the  sbepberd*s  whistle  and  the  husbandman's  cry>-* 
the  tomahawk  and  rifle  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
ploughshare,  and  peace  and  plenty  smile  upon  the  land. 
Here  the  language  of  the  poet  is  truly  exemplified— 

"  Where  rose  the  wifwem — now  the  cottsf e  aUnds, 
And  art  and  labor  fertilise  the  land : 
Peace  wreacfaea  her  olive  round  wealth's  g«riden  crest, 
And  Heaven  benignant  tmiles  upon  them  blessed. 


X.  B. 
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Original. 
THE  TRAVELLER   IN  THE  DESERT. * 

BT   TBS  RKT.  J.   B.   CLiNCB. 

0*£R  Afric's  hot  and  barren  soil 
N  A  wayworn,  weary  traveller  passed, 

Overcome  by  heat,  andHhirst,  and  toil, 
He  deemed  that  suffering  hoar  his  la#t« 

All  day  he  sought,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Earth  gave  no  lucid  spring  nor  pool. 

Heaven  gave  no  drop  of  blessed  rain. 
His  parching  lip  and  tongue  to  cool. 

Faint,  sick,  and  weighed  by  sorrow  down  ■ 

Must  here  in  darkness  set  his  sun  7 
Here  must  he  lose  that  high  renown 

So  nobly  sought,  so  nearly  won  f 

Yes .'  even  so.— -He  throws  around 

One  farewell  glance  on  Earth  and  Sky—* 

He  starts-^a  shadow  sweeps  the  ground—* 
The  storm-cloud  rises  black  and  high. 

Eager  the  drops  of  lifo  to  gain 

Upward  his  parted  lips  he  turns- 
Horror  and  pain  wring  heart  and  brain. 

The  Simoom's  sand  his  visage  bums. 

He  sinks  upon  the  ground  to  die. 

While  the  hot  tempest  o'er  him  sweeps,-** 

One  prayer-'-'One  thought  of  home— one  sigh— 
And  sense  is  lost  and  feeling  sleeps. 

Again  he  wakes  !-^What  blessed  balm 
Has  slaked  his  thirst  and  bathed  his  brow? 

The  Earth  is  cool«^the  air  is  calm-^ 
Heaven  sheds  its  rainnhrops  o*er  him  now. 

'Tis  often  thus-*-the  cup  of  woe. 
Deemed  full  by  us,  hath  room  for  more ; 

And  Heaven,  when  hope  bath  ceased  to  glow« 
Its  choicest  blessings  deigns  to  pour. 

Boston,  Mast, 


*T«ken  from  an  incident  in  Mungo  Park's  travola. 


There  is  speaking  well,  speaking  easily,  speaking 
justly,  and  speaking  seasonably.  It  is  offending  against 
the  last,  to  speak  of  entertainments  before  the  indigent ; 
of  sound  limbs  and  health  before  the  infirm ;  of  hoosee 
and  lands  before  one  who  has  not  fto  much  as  a  dwelling) 
in  a  word,  to  speak  of  your  prosperity  before  the  mtsera* 
ble;  this  conversation  is  cruel,  and  the  comparison, 
which  naturally  rises  in  them  betwixt  their  condition  and 
yours,  is  excruciating.<^^r«)rer«. 
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MT    ACNT    BETSY. 


Orif  inftl. 
MY    AUNT    BETSY. 

BT  THX  AUTHOR  Or  *CLIMT0K  BRADSHAW/  KTC 

"  What  gr«at  effects  arise  from  little  chinfs." 

It  if  wonderful  how  little  the  mother,  father,  and 
kindest  relative  of  a  child  understand  of  his  sensibilities 
and  character,  and  how  often  they  do  violence  to  hu 
feelings  hy  a  disregard  of  that  public  opinion,  which  of 
its  kind,  prevails  among  children  as  much  as  it  d(»es 
among  men.  The  hoy  is  as  sensitive  to  ridicule  as  the 
man— more  so :  and  be  suffers  juot  as  much  from  being 
laughed  at  among  his  companion»  as  the  man  does  among 
his.  How  often  a  child  has  been  compelled  to  wear  a 
hat,  cap,  trowsers,  or  shoes  of  some  ungainly  cut,  when 
ihey  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  after  the  fashion 
of  his  feOows— which  has  not  only  subjected  him  to 
ridicule,  but  given  him  a  nick-name,  which  mode  him  a 
laughing  stock  through  life ;  and  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  thing  that  led  him  to  undervalue  his  own  capa- 
city and  character,  and  consort  with  those  below  him, 
who  were  the  gradation  to  a  still  lower  grade,  when  he 
should  have  directed  his  pride  to  the  emulation  of  those 
who,  as  the  world  goes,  are  held  above  him. 

A  recollection  of  my  Aunt-  Betsy,  draws  from  mo  these 
remarks.  Each  and  every  Sunday  it  was  her  custom  to 
repair,  with  a  precise  housekeeper  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  we  boarded,  to  Baltimore,  to  church.  We  were 
spending  the  summer  montl)s  in  the  coimtry.  She  waft 
a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  was  fond  of  doctrinal  points— 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Duncan,  who 
then  was  of  the  old  side,  she  delighted  to  devote  hernelf. 
I  know  not  whether  that  minister's  more  liberal  opinions 
which  he  teaches  men  would  bo  subscribed  to  by  her,  but 
I  think  not.  The  only  place  of  worship  in  our  country 
neighborhood  was  a  methodist  meeting,  the  latitudinarian 
principles  of  that  sect  she  could  not  sanction— for  latudi- 
oariana  she  waa  pleased  to  call  them. 

Our  host,  Mr.  Stetson,  was  the  owner  of  an  old  shab- 
by shackling  gig,  which  set  low  between  the  shafts,  on 
wooden  springs,  with  an  old  cloth  top,  and  rattling 
wheels.  To  this  vehicle,  an  old  family  horse,  named 
Sampson,  halt  and  nearly  blind,  was  hamassed,  and  thus 
conveyed  my  Aunt  Betsy  and  Miss  Dalrymple  rode  to 
church.— They  might  have  ridden  to  Jericho  if  they  had 
left  me  behind  them :  but  no  f  a  stool  was  duly  placed 
for  me  each  Sabbath  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig,  and  on  this 
noUiu  volenst  supported  between  the  knees  of  my 
Teteran  annt,  to  prevent  my  tumbling  out,  waa  I  seated, 
in  front,  with  the  bandbox  beside  me.  My  shoulders 
seemed  to  support  the  reins,  which  my  aunt  held  far 
i^art  beside  me,  one  in  each  hand.  Whenever  Samp- 
son lagged  in  his  gait,  no  whip  was  used,  but  the  reins 
were  flapped  up  and  down  on  his  back  and  consequently 
on  my  shoulders. 

Meanwhile  my  respectable  relation  with  her  spectacles 
on  her  nose,  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  stones  and 
ruts,  cautioning  Miss  Dalrymple  to  do  likewise,  and  find- 
ing most  unchristian  fault  with  her  wbenever  we  received 
A  jolt,  if  she  did  not  receive  notice^ 


u 


I! 


Miss  Betsy,  there's  a  stone,"  exclaimed  Miss  Dal- 
rymple. 

"  Where,  where?"  exclaimed  my  aunt. 

And  before  she  received  the  intelligence  as  to  what 
side  it  was,  op  went  the  wheel— my  aunt  screamed— 
but  we  righted  again,  though  with  a  bounce  that  nearly 
caused  the  dissolution  of  the  vehicle. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  why  could  you  not  tell  me  on  what 
side  at  once.  Miss  Dalrymple?"  exclaimed  my  aunt, 
adjusting  her  spectacles. 

"  I  could  n*t  think  quick  enough,"  was  the  rrply. 

"  Think  quick  enough, — Madam  you  can  see  beyond 
your  nose,  can't  you  f  Old  as  I  am,  I  can— but  I  can't 
see  on  both  sides  at  once— do  look  sharp  on  your  side, 
and  I'll  look  sharp  on  mine — Willy,  you  look  ahead,  for 
mercy's  sake !" 

The  mortification  I  then  experienced  of  being  seen  by 
my  playmates  in  this  condition,  brings  a  blush  to  my 
cheek  now. 

My  aunt  Betsy  had  a  house  in  town  which  she  rented 
out  during  our  summer  sojourn  in  the  country,  but  she 
reserved  the  privilege  of  putting  the  gig  under  the  shed 
in  the  back*yard,  while  we  went  to  church— a  narrow, 
steep  alley,  (I  forget  the  name  of,)  led  to  the  back-gate. 

Arrived  there,  my  aunt  and  Miss  Dalrymple  together, 
the  latter  holding  open  the  gate,  and  the  former  driving 
in— with  Sampson  safely  hitched  under  the  shed- unless 
my  aunt's  tenant,  who  had  an  eye  to  the  quarter's  day, 
and  the  indulgence  he  then  sometimes  required,  bustled 
out,  opened  the  gate  and  let  us  in  full  dignity  through. 
Then  he  would  officiously  conduct  us  into  the  house, 
leading  me  with  one  hand  and  carrying  the  bandbox  in 
the  other— for  my  aunt  held  alfto  another  privilege,  by 
tacit  consent :  that  of  preparing  the  extras  of  ber  toilet 
in  Mrs.  Titlum's  back-parlor,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tttlum, 
her  tenant. 

Then  the  bandbox  was  opened,  the  best  wig  and  cap 
fixed  trimly  on  and  with  care,  though  the  church  bells 
had  ceased  ringing  All  ready  at  last,  these  worthies 
sallied  out,  stately  as  Juno's  bird,  between  ihem  leading 
your  humble  servant  to  the  tabernacle. 

This  day,  my  aunt  had  been  more  than  gratified  by 
Mr.  Duncan's  exposition.  She  came  forth  leading  me 
by  the  hand,  as  if  she  thought  that  she  herself  was 
entitled  to  some  credit  for  the  sermon,  because  it  expres- 
sed her  opinions  so  fully,  and  she  had  such  firm  faith  in 
it.  Miss  Dalrymple,  who  in  some  respect,  was  inclined 
to  doubt  certain  of  the  divine's  views  on  previous  occa- 
sions, was  glanced  at  triumphantly;  she  looked  meek 
and  mad  accordingly.  In  this  christian  frame  of  mind 
we  reached  Titlum's. 

The  quarter's  day  wos  near,  and  while  my  aunt 
changed  her  cap  and  wig,  Titlum  got  the  gig  in  readiness. 
We  were  soon  seated  in  it  under  the  shed— Miss  Dal- 
rymple and  my  aunt,  the  bandbox  and  myself.  Titlum 
led  Sampson  through  the  gate,  headed  him  right,  and  so 
we  started  fairly. 

It  was  an  alley,  just  back  of  Calvert  street — I  forget, 
as  I  have  said,  the  name  of  it,  though  I  think  it  was 
**  Lovely  Lane,"  from  which  we  emerged,  taking  our  way 
along  Market  to  Baltimore  street,  with  tb«  intention  of 
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pa^tinf  through  Calvert  street,  by  Barnum's  into  Monu- 
ment  square. 

That  day,  with  masonic  and  military  honors  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  tho  fifth  regiment,  who  had  fought  bravely  at  I 
North  Point,  was  to  be  buried,  and  the  military  were 
parading  in  the  square.     My  aunt  had  scarcely  turned 
Sampson  into  Market  street,  when  the  music  burst  upon 
her  ear,  and  ejaculating,  **  Heaven  preserve  us  I"— she  i 
tried  to  turn  Sampson  round,  but  Sampson  would  not  be  < 
turned  round. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  "if 
this  abominable  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  should  cost  us  i 
all  our  lives.  To  have  trumpets  sounding  and  seej 
colors  flying  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  we  the  innocent  to ; 
suffer,  my  gracious."  ' 


gentleman  walked  on.  My  aunt  now  applied  her  own 
exhausted  energies  to  Sampson.  She  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing him  nearly  round,  when  she  heard  the  noise  of  fifii 
and  drum,  and  looking  forth,  discovered  another  com* 
pany  coming  to  join  those  in  the  square.  Her  only 
chanco  now  was  to  go  straight  out  Market  street,  or  turn 
down  Calvert  street.  Sampson  obeyed  the  rein  quickly, 
which  put  him  on  his  regular  routine,  but  he  made 
an  obstinate  stop  at  the  corner  of  Calvert  street, 
determined  to  turn  into  Monument  Square.  How  my 
aunt  flapped  the  reigns,  declaring  that  hereafter  she 
would  drive  with  a  whip,  and  that  Miss  Dalrymple  could 
carry  it. 

The  company  behind  us  had   now  got  close  on   to 
Sampson  and  it  was  evident  that  the  unusual  proceed* 


My  aunt  seemed  like  Othello  in  his  agony,  ** perplexed  <  ing»  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  my  aunt,  together  with  the 
in  the  extreme,^*  !  noise  and  bustle,  had  done  much  to  ruffle  his  temper. 

Boy,  boy,"  she  called  out  to  a  black  boy  on  the  pave-  *  In  depositing  coal  in  the  cellar  of  the  corner  house,  as 

you  turn  down  Calvert  street,  the  proprietor  had  had  a 
board  laid  over  the  curb-stono  on  to  the  pavement,  to 
prevent  filling  up  the  gutter  when  it  was  discharged  from 
the  cart, — against  this  Sampson  backed,  as  if  desirous  of 
witnessing  the  display  as  the  soldiers  passed  into  Mom* 
ment  Square.  Thinking  himself  perhaps  still  in  the  way, 
he  backed  a  little,  and  finding  his  progress  facilitated  (^ 
the  plank,  he  politely  gave  the  soldiers  the  street,  and 
betook  him^lf  to  the  sidewalk.  His  courtesy  my  aunt 
neither  appreciated  nor  approved.  Greatly  alarmed, 
she  waved  her  hand  over  the  ragamuffin  tnin  who 
surrounded  the  band,  and  called  to  the  musicians  in 
earnest  expostulation, 
"Good  people,  do  stop  that  noise,  don't  you  see  what 


ment,  *'  come  and  turn  my  hor<e*s  head  round." 

"  What  will  you  give  mo,  old  *oman  ?" 

"Old  woman,  why  don't  he  say  lady — IMlgiveyooa 
fippenny  bit."     My  aunt  was  economical. 

"I  axes  a  quarter,"  replied  ho  dtctatorially. 

**A  quarter'— bless  me  this  was  not  collection  day  and 
I  didn't  bring  any  money — Miss  Dalrymple  did  you  ?" 

Miss  Dalrymple  replied  in  the  negative.  My  aunt 
•aid  to  the  black  fellow,  after  this  short  colloquy, 

"  Well,  my  good  boy,  you  shall  have  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar— when— " 

"  Shell  out,"  exclaimed  the  black  fellow. 

I  suspect  that  Sampson,  and  the  gig,  and  the  old  band- 
box—for my  aunt  could  not  have  a  new  bandbox 
knocked  about  in  a  gig— I  suspect  they  penetrated  the  |  a  condition  we  are  in,  and  you  are  breaking  the  Sabbath." 


n^gro  with  no  respect  for  either  the  purse  or  person  of 
either  my  aunt  or  her  company. 
*'  Shell  out,  old  one,"  he  repeated. 
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What  soldier  was  ever  known  to  regard,  when  on 
duty,  the  remonstrances  of  an  old  woman  in  a  gig  with 
another  of  her  sex  and  a  child,— no,  though  only  on 


I  have  not  any  change  now,  my  boy— I'll  pay  you ;  parade,  they  never  play  soldiers,  and  if  all  the  old  women 


the  next  time  we  meet,"  replied  my  aunt. 


•< 


and  children  in  the  world  were  to  be  killed  by  frightened 


Do  you  see  any  thing  green  beret"   said  tho  negro. '!  horses,  that  would  not  abate  their  martial  sounds. 


shutting  his  right  eye,  and  pulling  down  the  lower  lid  of 
the  left  one,  until  the  whole  of  the  white  of  it  wasj 
exhibited.  He  stood  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  myi 
respectable  relation  a  chance  to  look  and  then  rx>olly  I 
walked  off*,  saying, 
"  There  aint  nothinggreen  about  this  child,  old  one."  ' 
"  I  protest,"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  "if  that  boy  belonged 
to  me  he  should  have  a  severe  lashing  to-morrow  morn- 


The  crowd  of  boys,  when  they  beheld  Sampson  and 
the  gig,  and  all  the  etceteras^  and  saw  my  aunt's  gesture 
of  expostulation,  though  many  of  them  could  not  hear 
what  she  said,  burst  into  a  yell  of  derision.  One  stout 
fellow,  who  was  on  the  side-walk,  following  the  band 
close  in  the  press,  feeling  valiant  from  the  martial  strains 
which  rang  in  his  ears,  elevated  a  long  lath  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand  by  way  of  soldiership,  and  smo|^  Samp- 


iag  early.  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  give  it  to  him  |  son's  hips  and  thigh.  This  Sampson  could  not  brook : 
to-day,  though  it  is  Sunday."  |'  the  music  had  made  him  martial  too,  and  it  was  evident 

But  the  boy  didn't  belong  to  my  aunt,  so  he  walked  }  that  like  his  great  namesake  among  the  Philistines,  he 
off  ha-bawing  with  contempt,  like  one  who  has  detected  '  was  determined  on  revenge ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  boy 
an  impostor  in  the  act  of  defrauding  him.  !'  strike  him  than  he  charged  at  once  into  the  very  midst 

"Sir."  said  my  aunt  to  a  gentleman  who  was  passing,  |  of  the  band  of  music.  The  sound  the  soldier  loves,  died 
*•  couldn't  you  turn  my  horse  round,  if  you  please  7"  upon  their  ears  instantly— and  well  it  might.      The  fifer 

But  no,  the  gentleman  seemed  to  think  with  the  negro,  started  back  in  such  haste  from  the  advancing  Sampson, 
that  my  aunt  was  not  respectable  enough  to  receive  that  as  to  overturn  the  drummer,  who  fell  flat  with  his  drum* 
tttention.     If  she  had  been  a  damsel  fair,  who  had  been  '|  band  round  his  neck,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself 


left  for  a  needful  moment  by  her  jehu,  the  gentleman 
would  have  com  plied,  with  most  courteous  alacrity,  but  an 
old  woman  who  had  come  out  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  hmr  own  aaie  coBveyaaee,  let  her  take  it,  and  the 


Sampson'a  left  leg  was  knee-deep  through  hit  drum-head, 
whereby  he  held  the  musician  prostrate  as  one  antagonist 
would  hold  another  by  his  neckcloth.  The  slide  of  the 
tnmibone  teamed  to  have  the  power  of  cnfolphinff  tha 
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whole  of  it,  for  Sampson's  head  stnick  the  tromhone  I'dress,  and  with  much  meekness  repaired  to  his  owb 
and  it  disappeared  in  the  player's  month.    The  man  who  ;  domicile. 


played  the  serpent  was  nearly  made  a  victim  by  it,  as 
were  oar  first  parenu,-^ 

In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  aU. 

He  was  a  short,  ducklej^ged  individual,  and  wore  the 
serpent,  not  exactly  folded  round  him,  but  buckled  on. 
It  caught  in  the  wheel  and  held  him  there  as  the  boa 
constrictor  twines  part  of  its  body  round  the  tree  and  part 
round  its  victim.  The  drum,  however,  saved  the  musi- 
cians, though  it  nearly  ruined  us.  As  Sampson  raised 
his  drum-inoumbered  foot  to  advance,  he  stumbled  flat 
to  earth,  thereby  ejecting  my  aunt  upon  the  drummer, 
Miss  Dalrymple  into  the  embrace  of  the  serpent,  or 
rather  the  serpentine  man,  and  myself  and  the  violated 
bandbox  and  its  contents  full  into  the  street.  The  last 
thing  that  I  remember  was  the  infernal  yell  of  tho  raga^ 
muffins,  which  rent  tho  air  at  this  catastrophe. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  aunt  would  have  done,  if  Mr. 
Titlum  had  not  rushed  to  her  assistance.  Ho  was  fond 
of  martial  sounds,  and  after  helping  us  into  the  gig  he 
had  scarcely  entered  his  house,  when  the  "stirring  music 


It  might,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  Sampson  won 
the  day.  In  conformation  of  this  remark  it  may  be 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ridicule  growing  crat 
of  this  contest,  the  captain  resigned  his  command,  under 
pretence  of  a  press  of  business,  and  the  company  dis- 
banded themselves  and  many  of  them  entered  different 
volunteer  corps. 

But  tlie  matter  did  not  stop  here  with  aunt  Beuy. 
The  drummer  sued  for  the  damage  done  his  dram,  and 
also  for  an  injury  he  had  sustained  by  twisting  his  ancle 
under  him  as  he  fell,  and  spraining  his  wrist,  asserting,  that 
thereby,  as  a  drummer,  his  occupation  was  ruined ;  for, 
should  his  wrist  get  well,  of  which  there  was  little  pros- 
pect, his  occupation  was  gone  should  any  company  to 
which  he  might  be  attached  chose  to  take  a  long  parade. 
He  of  the  serpent  sued  my  aunt  for  the  great  damage 
done  his  serpent,  and  Miss  Dalrymple,  for  divers  and 
sundry  contusions  and  bruises  then  and  there  received 
by  him  on  various  parts  of  bis  person,  and  the  trombone 
man  brought  suit  not  only  fur  the  utter  annihilation  of  his 
I  instrument,  but  for  the  loss  of  three  front  teetfa-^which 
he  asserted  not  only  disabled  him  from  playing  with  any 


of  the  drum"  reached  his  ear.     Desirous  of  witnessing  |  ii,i„g  jij^g  hj^  fo^^er  proficiency,  but  which  would  in  all 


the  display,  he  passed  out  of  his  front  door  into  Calvert 
street,  and  then  to  the  comer.  He  was  just  in  time  to 
witness  Sampson's  charge,  and  was  the  first  to  raise  my 
aunt.  On  finding  she  was  not  hurt,  with  much  delicacy, 
he  handed  to  her,  her  cap,  wig  and  bonnet,  which  had 
escaped  from  her  respectable  person  in  the  foul  grasp  of 
the  drummer,  who  caught  in  his  terror  at  he  knew  not 
what.  Miss  Dalrymple,  unhurt,  indignantly  disengaged 
herself  from  the  embraces  of  the  serpent.  I  must  do  my 
aunt  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  believe,  before  she  ever 
thought  of  the  predicament  in  which  she  stood,  she 
looked  round  after  me— a  glance  showed  her  that  I  was 
unhurt,  for  I  was  on  my  feet,  endeavoring  to  secure  her 
new  wig  and  cap  from  a  black  fellow  who  had  seized 
them.  I  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  for  he  made  his 
escape  in  the  m^I6e, 

All  this  while  tho  soldiers  were  at  a  dead  halt,  stamp- 
ing their  feet  with  impatience,  while  those  behind  pressed 
front,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  captain,  in 
the  confusion,  had  his  coat  skirts  cut  off  by  some  dex- 


!  probability,  shorten  his  life,  from  the  fact  that  his  diges- 

!  tion  was  delicate  in  the  extreme,  that  his  food  had 

I  always  required  more  mastication  than  he  could  bestow 

upon  it,  and  now  he  would  sd^rcely  be  able  to  masticate 

at  all. 

The  captain,  magnanimously  refused  to  bring  suit 
against  my  aunt  for  the  loss  of  his  skiru,  although  a 
distinguished  lawyer  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that 
he  was  entitled  to  recover ;  because,  although  a  pick* 
;  pocket  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  aforesaid-* 
i  yet  the  captain  would  not  have  susuined  the  loss  had  it 
not  been  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  my  aunt's  want 
of  control  over  her  horse,  and  that  therefore  the  captain 
was  entitled  to  recover  consequential  damages. 

these  suiu  excited  an  interest  at  the  time,  which  has 

not  entirely  died  away  yet.     When  the  case  came  up  my 

aunt's  lawyers  denied  that  there  was  any  ground  of  action 

at  all,  but  the  judge,  without  hearing  the  other  side, 

I  declared  that  there  was.     He  said,  that  if  a  man  let 

I  loose  a  wild  bull  which  he  knew  to  be  wild,  though  he 


terous  pickpocket.  As  he  was  put  behind  the  band,  he  ;,  intended  no  mischief  by  it,  yet  he  was  liable  for  what 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  a  respect  for  the  ;j  damages  the  bull  might  do,  because  he  ought  to  have 
corps  made  him  forgetful  of  all  personal  consequences;  so;  I  informed  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  beast  before  he 
it  was  easily  done.  But  when  it  was  done,  he  felt  that  |  threw  him  upon  the  community.  The  question  would 
although  in  the  tented  field,  'mid  battle  and  blood,  had  j  ^rise,  the  judge  said,  was  my  aunt  capable  of  driving  7 
the  foeman's  buIlBt  deprived  him  of  his  skiru,  that  he  i  jf  »he  was, did  her  near-sightedness  prevent  her?  Could 
could  have  fought  only  the  more  valiantly;  yet,  considering!  I  gbe  with  a  child  between  her  knees  and  a  bandbox  at 


the  manner  of  the  loss,  and  that  the  crowd  had  ceased  to 
admire  him,  and  were  giving  evidences  of  a  contrary 
nature,— and  also,  considering  that  the  trombone  roan, 
the  drummer,  and  he  of  the  serpent,  were  disabled, 
therefore  it  was  both  proper  and  dignified,  that  on  the 
•pot  he  should  dismiss  bis  company,  which  he  forthwith 
did. 

He  instantly  retreated  into  a  neighboring  store,  firom 
|he  aeeluded  back  room  of  which  be  sent  for  bia  oitiaen's 


'  her  feet,  drive  safely  through  a  crowd  like  that  assembled 

,  on  the  occasion  aforesaid,  though  she  were  a  good  driver! 

1  The  judge  in  conclusion,  remarked,  that  he  did  not  mean 

;  to  prejuilge  the  case,  but  that  it  was  clear  to  his  mind, 

not  only  that  there  were  grounds  of  action  in  the  case, 

but  also  that  the  defendant  must  show  conclusively  that 

she  was  capable  of  driving,— for,  saui  he,  this  court  never 

will  sanction  the  doctrine  that  any  old  lady,  however 

respectable,  may  be  allowed,  whether  she  can  ace  or  not. 
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•r  wlietfaer  she  can  drive  or  not,  to  start  off  on  the  Sab- ! 
bath  to  church,  with  a  feeble  child  between  her  knees 
and  a  helpless  woman  beside  her,  and  cause  the  great 
injury,  which  it  appears  from  the  amount  of  damages 
claimed  in  this  case,  has  been  done.  Men  are  not  to  be 
rained  in  their  professions,  and  their  health  irrevocably 
impaired  in  this  way,  without  a  court  of  justice  interfer- 
ing, and  making  the  paVty  guilty  pay  for  it. 

All  legal  readers  are  familiar  with  the  great  case  of 
**the  Musicians,  vs.  Betsy  Hugprsford,"  in  the  Maryland 
reports.  It  twice  got  up  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
twice  got  back  again,  upon  some  informality.  Then  it 
was  delayed  for  years,  while  a  commission  to  take 
depositions  was  sent  to  New-Orleans,  and  even  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  which  countries  several  of  the , 
witnesses,  (we  know  that  musicians  are  migratory,)  who 
had  witnessed  the  affair  had  emigrated. 

The  day  before  the  case  was  to  be  finally  tried  upon 
its  merits,  the  three  musicians,  the  drummer,  the  trom- 
bone, and  the  serpent,  went  on  a  parly  of  pleasure  with 
many  others,  on  board  of  a  steamboat,  to  Fort  M' Henry. 
After  the  bottle  had  circulated  briskly,  it  was  proposed 
that  each  of  the  musicians  should  take  the  respective 
inttniment  upon  which  he  had  formerly  played,  (for  since 
that  eventful  day  of  parade,  they  had  asserted  they  were 
disabled,)  and  try  how  much  skill  was  left  them.  In  the 
hilarity  of  the  moment,  unsuspicious  of  consequences, 
they  consented,— and  it  was  asserted  by  all,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  band  of  musicians  on  board,  in  their  deposi- 
tions taken  that  night,  that  they  never  heard  better 
playing. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  a  trick  of  a  young  lawyer, 
who  had  been  taken  by  accident  into  the  case.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  three  musicians,  and  had  got 
them  on  the  frolic  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  witness, 
that  they  vrere  as  good  players  as  ever,  and  consequently 
had  suAtained  no  injury. 

Since  the  parade,  the  trombone  had  kept  a  tavern,  the 
drummer  an  oystercellar,  and  the  serpent  a  public 
garden,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  injury  which  the 
criminal  negligence  of  my  aunt  had  inflicted  on  them,  they 
were  each  extensively  patronized  by  a  sympathizing 
public. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  suit  was  called  in  court,  the 
plaintiff's  council,  who  hadTgot  wind  of  the  depositions, 
and  who  considered  that  the  witnesses  were  forthcoming, 
reluctlantly  dropped  the  suit  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  costs,  which  he  felt  his  clients  would  have  to  pay. 
But  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  the  band  above 
mentioned,  who  were  of  the  military,  had  been  ordered 
to  Florida,  the  suit  was  commenced  again,  their  exparte 
depositions  amounting  to  nothing,  and  they  themselves 
being  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court-— and  not  likely 
ever  to  return  to  Baltimore  again. 

This  casQ  was  pending  when  my  aunt  died,  and  the 
question  is  now  agitating  the  lawyers,  whether  her  heirs 
Gouki  be  made  parties  to  a  new  suit. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  this  business  gave  my 
poor  aunt,  I  confess  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  as 
it  put  an  cod  to  our  gig  rides  thereafter.         f.  w.  t. 


Origioal. 
ACHILLEA. 

There  was  a  fabled  fountain  in  old  Greece, 
Whoso  waters  gurgled  from  their  marble  spring, 
Brackish  and  salt; — but  as  they  went  along 
Leaping  among  the  pebbles,  and  then  lapsed 
Gently,  and  more  gently,  *till  they  flowed 
Where  the  young  herbage  mirrored  their  fresh  charmf, 
Changed  to  delicious  sweetness,  and  draw  round 
Their  emerald  brink  the  cumulus  flocks  whose  formt. 
Swam  cloud-like  on  the  portraiture  of  Heaven, 
While  every  living  thing,  with  draughts  of  love. 
Replenished  its  own  resevoir  of  life. 

Oh,  Achillea !  when  they  fabled  thee 
Thus  rising  in  thy  briny  bitterness. 
And  growing  sweet  among  the  verdant  meads. 
They  little  knew  the  wisdom  thou  didst  teach: 
For  thus  our  young  affections  spring  to  life 
Embittering  the  soul ;  'till  from  the  taste 
Of  self-deluding  passion,  good  thoughts  turn 
Reluctantly  away:— but  when  the  stream 
Finds  among  quiet  pastures,  a  still  course. 
When  the  affections,  growing  calm,  reflect 
The  good  congenial  to  them ;   then  there  come 
Sweet  draughts  of  that  tranquillity  which  flows 
Through  angels  into  man.    Then  let  him  learn 
To  read  in  heavenly  correspondencies 
These  lessons  of  deep  love. 

RUPUS   DAWXt. 


Oriff  i  n  si. 
THE    DYING  POET. 

rROU  TBB  FREKCH  OP  LAXARTIKX. 

What  is  the  dme  that  we  deplore  f 

An  hour— a  day! 
The  present  like  the  last  will  seem, 

When  passed  away. 

One  bring*  the  joys  another  hears; 

Sorrow— delight— 
A  vision!     Such  the  day!  then  comes 

Unconscious  night. 

Time?  ha !  'tis  gone. — Fame?  what  to  mo 

Is  hollow  fame? 
A  word  from  age  transferred  to  age— > 

An  echoed  name. 

Then  wherefore  sing  ?     I  sang  as  man 

Impulsive  drinks 
The  aic^-as  breezes  sigh^-as  night 

Upon  us  sinks ! 

To  strike  the  lyre  at  beauty's  feet— 

To  mark  my  poiver— 
To  draw  the  tears  from  glist*ning  eye 

In  lady's  bower. 

Oh,  vain  regret— an  idle  breath. 

And  all  is  o'er ! 
Ob !  give  one  farewell  gush  of  song ! 

Igo!— oomore!  s.  l.  l» 
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Orif  insl. 
THE    DIAMOND  RING. 

BT  MRS.   CAROLINE  ORNl. 

It  was  a  bright  anH  bland  afternoon  in  the  bef^nnin^ 
of  June,  thnt  Amy  Westall,  a  girt,  fourteen  years  old, 
waA  seen  hastily  wallcing  up  the  principal  street  of  the 
Tillage  of  P  She  wos  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  the 

lesborn  gipsy  hat,  at  that  time  fashionable,  ornamented 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  displnyed  the  brown  ringlets 
which  fell  in  rich  clusters  down  her  neck,  to  much 
advanta;re.  As  she  was  passing  one  of  the  principal 
shops,  Mr.  MarstoD,  the  owner,  stepped  to  the  door, 
and  informed  her  that  he  had  just  returned  from  New- 
York,  where  be  had  been  to  purchase  goods,  and  had, 
as  her  Aunt  Lambert — the  lady  with  whom  Amy  resi- 
ded— requested  him  taken  a  hundred  dollars  for  her 
from  the  bank,  which  he  wished  her  to  take  home  with 
her.  Amy  readily  contented,  and  taking  the  money 
and  depositing  it  in  her  reticule,  resumed  her  walk 
bomewnrd.  A  tail,  well-dressed  man,  whose  ogc  could 
not  have  much  exceeded  twenty  years,  who  happened 
to  pass  at  the  time  she  received  the  money,  was  pursu- 
ing his  way  in  so  leisurely  a  manner,  that  she  must 
either  pass  him,  or  slacken  her  pace.  As  he  frequently 
looked  back,  and  stared  at  her  in  a  manner  that  was 
not  particularly  agreeable,  she  chose  the  former.  Soon 
afterwards  looking  towards  the  west,  and  finding  that 
the  tan  was  rapidly  declining,  she  made  still  more  haste, 
as  she  had  half  a  mile  to  go,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
distance  was  through  a  thick  wood.  She  had,  more- 
over, promised  ber  sister  Gertrude,  a  child  of  four  years 
old,  who  had  been  visiting  her  cousins  a  few  days,  that 
the  would  take  her  home  with  her,  which  would  soon, 
from  the  tender  age  of  the  child,  compel  her  to  walk 
more  slowly.  The  house  of  her  uncle  Brooks,  where 
little  Gertrude  had  been  making  her  visit,  was  situated 
Dear  the  woods,  and  when  slie  came  in  sight  of  it,  she 
saw  her  sUnding  at  the  door,  watching  for  her  appeal^ 
ancc,  ready  equipped  for  her  walk. 

"  What  gentleman  is  that?"  inquired  her  aunt,  who 
came  out  to  speak  a  few  words  with  her. 

Amy  looked  round,  and  perceived  that  the  person  she 
alluded  to,  was  the  same  that  she  had  passed  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back.  She  replied  that  she  was  unable  to  tell, 
but  presumed  he  was  a  stranger,  as  most  of  the  people 
were  known  to  her,  who  resided  in  the  village.  Soon 
afterwards  they  bade  each  other  a  good  evening,  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  remained  standing  at  the  door  until  she 
•aw  Amy  and  Gertrude  turn  into  the  path  which  led 
through  the  woods.  The  stranger,  whose  appearance 
was  quite  prepossessing,  continued  to  walk  along  like  a 
person  much  at  leisure,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
continue  at  the  door  to  see  if  he  passed  the  wood,  or 
took  the  path  her  nieces  had  taken.  He  lingered  a  few 
moments  when  he  arrived  against  it,  looked  back  towards 
the  house,  and  then  walked  on  considerably  faster  than 
he  had  done  before.  Mrs.  Brooks  continued  to  watch 
him,  'till  by  the  gradual  winding  of  the  road,  he  was  out 
of  sight.     Amy  bad  told  her  respecting  the  money  Mr. 


Marston  bad  requested  her  to  uke  home  to  her  aunt 
Lambert,  and  ceruin  vague  fears  in  reference  to  the 
stranger,  respecting  ber  niece's  safety,  took  possession 
of  her  mind,  and  when  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  she 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or  a  pistol  in  the  direction  of 
the  woods,  she  mentioned  her  apprehensions  to  her 
husband.  He,  however,  could  see  no  cause  for  her 
alarm,  and  succeeded  in  partly  allaying  it,  by  informing 
her  that  he  bad  met  a  lad  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, an  hour  before,  going  to  tho  woods  with  a  rifles 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  squirrels.  Although  she  saw 
the  boy  pass  soon  afterwards  with  his  rifle,  and  several 
squirrels,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  exactly  at 
ease  upon  the  subject,  and  it  being  a  bright  moonlight 
evening,  she  watched  a  long  time  at  her  window,  to  see 
if  the  stranger  returned,  but  she  saw  him  no  mere. 
After  retiring  to  rest,  her  sleep  was  broken,  and  she 
was  haunted  with  terrific  dreams,  which,  although  occa- 
sioned by  the  solitude  she  had  previously  felt,  were  con-> 
sidered  by  ber  a  bad  omen.  She  rose  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  at  her  earnest  and  pressing  entreaty, 
her  husband,  in  company  wiih  a  hired  roan — for  she 
would  not  consent  to  his  going  alone— set  out  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Lambert's,  to  see  if  Amy  and  Gertnide  had  returned 
in  safety.  Tbey  had  arrived  at  about  midway  of  the 
wood,  when  they  saw  Amy  lying  across  the  path,  and 
Gertrude  close  by  her  side.  Neither  of  ihera  spoke,  but 
Mr.  Brooks,  unconsciously  compressing  his  lips,  while 
his  breath  came  quick  and  hard,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  bending  over  them,  saw,  by  the  pale  and  rigid 
features  of  Amy,  that  she  would  wake  no  more.  She  must 
have  died  as  she  first  fell,  without  a  struggle,  her  dress 
being  in  no  way  discomposed,  except  that  the  ribnod 
which  confined  her  hat  under  her  chin,  having  been  rent 
off,  probably,  by  the  shock  of  her  fall,  the  hat  hod  fallen 
back,  leaving  the  white  brow  to  gleam  through  the  curls 
that  fell  over  it,  as  if  it  had  been  sculptured  from  the 
purest  marble.  Gertrude  lay  closely  nestled  to  the 
cold  bosom  of  ber  sister,  with  her  left  arm  thrown  o\^r 
her  neck.  A  soft  smile  parted  her  rosy  lips,  and  by  her 
regular  and  quiet  breathing,  she  appeared  to  be  slum* 
bering  as  sweetly  as  if  in  her  own  pleasant  room,  where 
the  morning  light  used  to  look  in  upon  her  and  poor 
Amy  through  a  honeysuckle,  which,  trained  to  the  %-ery 
eves  of  the  cottage,  fell  down  in  rich  and  heavy  festoons. 
Amy  was  lying  on  her  left  side,  and  there  was  no  wound 
perceptible,  although  a  quantity  of  blood  still  stood  in  a 
small  hollow  contiguous.  Mr.  Brooks  remained  on  the 
spot  while  the  man  who  accompanied  him  ran  back  to 
the  village  to  apprize  the  people  of  what  had  happened. 
He  soon  returned  with  a  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  was  the  coroner.  On  examination,  it  wai 
found  that  she  had  received  a  deep  wound  in  her  left  side, 
which  had  probably  penetrated  her  heart,  with  some 
sharp  instrument,  apparently  a  dagger.  The  account  of 
the  affair  elicited  from  little  Gertrude  was,  that  a  tall 
man  came  out  from  among  the  trees  all  at  once,  and 
told  Amy  that  she  must  give  him  her  money,  and  that 
she  was  so  frightened,  that  she  let  goof  her  sister's  hand, 
and  ran  and  hid  behind  some  bushes.  She  peeped 
through  themy  and  saw  her  tiaur  give  him  her  retieole. 
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and  then  he  took  her  hand  and  pulled  off  the  ring  which 
her  grandmamma  ^re  her.  She  heard  a  gun  just  after^ 
wardu,  and  taw  John  Wright  run  across  the  path  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand.  Amy  saw  him  too,  and  called  to 
him  as  loud  as  she  could,  but  be  was  a  good  way  off,  and 
did  not  hear  her.  The  mnn,  she  said  scolded  at  her, 
and  told  her  to  be  still,  but  she  would  not  mind  him,  so 
he  struck  her  on  the  side,  and  f^he  fell  down.  He  then 
ran  away  the  same  way  he  came,  as  fast  as  he  could. 
As  soon  as  be  was  out  of  sight,  she  crept  out  from 
behind  the  bushes,  and  went  to  the  place  where  Amy 
was  lying.  "She  had  gone  to  sleep,"  said  Gertrude, 
"  and  would  not  wake  up.  I  sat  down  by  her,  and  when 
it  began  to  grow  dark,  I  felt  afraid,  and  cried,  but  after 
I  lay  down  by  her  side,  and  put  my  arm  round  her  neck 
as  I  always  did  at  home,  I  did  not  feel  afraid  any  more, 
and  went  to  sleep." 

The  reticule  was  found  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
rifled  of  its  contenu,  wbicb,  besides  the  hundred  dol- 
lars, consisted  of  a  few  shillings  in  change,  a  silver  thim- 
ble marked  with  her  name,  and  a  plain  linen  handker- 
chief, near  one  corner  of  which  her  name  was  written 
with  indelible  ink.  A  diamond  ring,  too,  the  one  allu- 
ded to  by  Gertrude,  had  been  removed  from  her  finger. 

A  vigilant  search  was  immediately  commenced  for  the 
robber  and  assassin,  wbich,  although  a  liberal  reward 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension  by  the  friends  of  tho 
deceased,  proved  unavailing.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
but  that  the  stranger,  who  had  excited  the  alarm  of  Mrs. 
Brooks,  was  tlie  author  of  the  tragic  deed,  he  having 
dined  that  day  at  the  principal  hotel  in  the  village, 
where  he  left  a  few  articles  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  which 
he  never  called  for.  On  examination,  nothing  left  by 
him,  was  found  to  bo  marked  except  the  handkerchief, 
which  was  a  yellow  bandanna,  and  contained  in  one 
comer,  the  initials  J.  R. 

We  will  now  shift  the  scene  for  a  short  time,  to  a 
house  in  a  dark,  obscure  alley  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the  declining 
sun  faintly  emitted  its  beams  through  a  snow*cloud, 
which  had  been  lazily  expanding  itself  for  the  last  two 
or  three  hours,  'till  nought  but  a  narrow  line  of  unclouded 
sky  lay  along  tbe  western  horizon.  On  a  bed  in  one 
comer  of  a  small  apartment,  into  which  a  scanty  portion 
of  light  struggled  through  the  dim  panes  of  a  single 
window,  lay  a  young,  and  certainly  once,  a  very  beauti- 
ful female,  whose  life  was  evidently  fast  ebbing  away. 
Two  women,  near  neighbors,  who  had  kindly  minis- 
tered to  her  in  her  sickness,  and  were  now  present  to 
witness  the  closing  scene,  sat  by  her  bedside.  Tbe  eyes 
of  the  dying  female  were  frequently  directed  towards 
the  door,  as  if  she  were  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival 
of  some  person.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a  very 
young,  and  a  very  handsome  man  entered. 

"  Doctor,"  said  she,  "  I  feared  you  would  not  arrive 
'till  it  was  too  late,  for,  as  you  may  see,  I  have  but  a 
short  time  to  stay." 

Tbe  young  physician  could  not  contradict  her,  and 
therefora  remained  silent. 

'*  I  have  often  thought,*'  resumed  she,  **  when  yen 


have  come  with  Dr.  Med  way,  with  whom,  I  suppose, 
you  are  studying,  that  I  might  venture  to  request  yon  to 
perform  the  last  favor  for  me  that  I  shall  ever  require, 
except— except  the  one  that  all — " 

"  Name  what  you  desire  me  to  do,"  said  he,  inter- 
mpting  her  with  emotion.  '*  I  promise  faithfully  to 
perform  it." 

"I  have  a  mother,  and  she  is  a, widow.  She  lives 
forty  miles  from  here,  and  you  pass  the  door  of  her 
humble  home,  whenever  you  visit  the  town  of  L  •, 
which  you  casually  mentioned  the  other  day  you  often 
do.  When  I  first  came  to  this  city,  I  worked  in  a  tailor's 
shop,  and  always  sent  her  half  of  my  earnings  every 
quarter,  which  enabled  her  to  live  comfortably,  but  it  is 
now  a  long  lime  since  I  have  sent  her  anything.  The 
last  was  eight  months  ago,  the  week  before  I  was  mar^ 
ried." 

Here  she  took  up  a  linen  hondkerchief  neatly  folded, 
which  lay  near  her,  and  removed  a  diamond  ring  from 
her  finger. 

"  My  husband  gave  me  these,"  said  she  "  when  he 
took  his  last  leave  of  me.  He  said  that  he  had  no 
money  to  give  me,  and  as  the  ring  was  a  valuable  one, 
I  could  dispose  of  it  for  a  considerable  sum.  He  said 
that  an  aunt  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  who  was  rich, 
gave  them  to  him,  for  I  was  particular  in  inquiring  about 
them,  as  I  feared  he  did  not  come  by  them  honestly. 
He  wrote  me  a  week  afterwards,  telling  me  that  he 
should  never  again  set  foot  on  his  native  shore.  That 
letter.  Doctor,  was  my  death-warrant.  I  felt  a  strange 
pain  at  my  heart,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  breaking-— 
yet,  though  conscious  that  my  life  must  be  a  continual 
sorrow,  I  wished  to  live  for  the  sake  of  my  aged  and 
infirm  mother.  This  handkerchief  and  this  ring,  are  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  save  for  her.  The  ring  might 
have  procured  me  a  few  comforts  during  my  sickness, 
but  I  knew  that  it  ooold  not  purchase  life,  so  I  jireferred 
to  save  it  for  her.  Take  them.  Doctor,  and  tell  her  they 
were  tho  dying  bequest  of  her  child.  Tell  her  to  sell 
the  ring,  and  procure  fuel  and  food  for  tbe  cold  cheer- 
less winter  that  is  already  here.  The  handkerchief,  she 
,  can  keep.  It  will  do  to  wrap  round  her  bible  and  hymn- 
book,  when  she  goes  on  the  Sabbath  to  take  her  place 
in  the  seats  set  apart  for  the  poor,  for  she  can  bear  to 
look  on  something  then  which  will  remind  her  of  her 
who  is  gone.  Will  it  be  too  much  trouble.  Doctor,  tor 
you  to  do  this  f " 

**  By  no  means.     I  shnll  go  to  L  in  a  few  days, 

and  will  not  fail  to  call  on  your  mother." 

She  now  requested  one  of  the  women  to  take  a  letter 
wbich  lay  on  a  shelf,  and  hand  him. 

"I  wrote  a  few  words  to  her  the  other  day,"  said  she, 
"when  I  was  pretty  free  from  pain,  and  it  will  comfort 
her  to  know,  that  although  it  was  reported  that  my  hus- 
band sometimes  kept  bad  company,  and  although  he 
I'  sometimes  drank  too  much,  he  ever  treated  me  with 
kindness.  Oh,  Doctor,"  she  added  lowering  her  voice, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  to  one  but  himself,  "  that,  wbich 
above  all  else,  brought  upon  mo  this  fatal  sickness,  was 
the  fear  that  he  really  did  keep  bed  company,  as  waa 
reported,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  something  that 
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made  hhn  aFraid  to  come  borne  again.    It  was  a  dread- 
ful fear,  and  has  kept  pressing  upon  me  ever  since." 

Soon  afterwards  she  seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  and  the 
young  physician  took  his  leave.  The  ensuing  morning, 
when  he  called  in  company  with  Dr.  Medway,  one  of 
the  women  who  had  been  there  the  day  before,  met 
them  at  the  door,  and  informftd  them  that  their  patient 
was  released  from  her  sufferings. 


Twelve  years  had  passed  away,  since  the  tragic  event 
related  at  the  commencement  of  this  tale,  and  Giertnide 
Westall,  now  sixteen,  fulfilled  the  promise  which  her 
early  childhood  had  given,  of  uncommon  loveliness.  She 
still  lived  with  her  aunt  Lambert,  and  although  the  re- 
membrance of  the  untimely  death  of  her  sister  sometimes 
came  over  her  like  a  cloud,  she  was  so  young  when  it 
happened,  and  the  time  had  now  become  so  distant,  that 
a  golden  sunshine  would  sometimes  fall  even  upon  its 
skirts  as  it  flitted  away.  The  buoyant  step,  the  sunny 
smile,  and  the  beaming  light  of  her  large  blue  eyes, 
which  now  began  to  gather  intensity  from  the  mind,  ell 
spoke  of  health,  and  innocence,  and  joy. 

At  this  period,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Julius 
Rivers  came  to  reside  in  the  village  of  P  -  .  He 
appeared  to  have  plenty  of  money  and  leisure,  his  only 
employment  being  that  of  botany,  and  as  the  environs  of 
the  town  were  rich  in  plants  and  flowers,  he  could  have 
selected  few  places  affording  a  better  opportunity  to 
engage  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  He  had  evidently  been 
accustomed  to  good  society,  and  his  appearance  was,  in 
every  respect,  much  in  his  favor.  Thus  much  was 
admitted  by  all,  and  there  was  only  one  point,  relative 
to  which,  the  opinions  of  the  community  were  seriously 
divided,  and  that  was  his  age ;  the  fairer  portion  main- 
taining that  he  could  not  be  more  tlian  five  and  twenty, 
while  those  of  his  ow  n  sex  contended  that  he  roust  cer- 
tainly be  thirty.  There  was  not  a  young  girl  in  town, 
who  would  not  have  felt  herself  flattered  by  his  atten* 
tion,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  Gertrude  Westall 
was  the  one  with  whom  he  was  the  most  pleased. 
When  the  young  people  took  a  ramble  in  the  fields  or 
ifae  woods,  he  was  almost  always  by  her  side,  and  if  he 
changed  to  find  a  flower  of  uncommon  beauty,  be  was 
sure  to  present  it  to  her.  He  was,  moreover,  ever 
bestowing  upon  her  those  delicate  attentions  often  diffi- 
cult to  descibe,  which  are  so  grateful  to  a  heart  full  of 
sentiment  and  sensibility.  Poor  Gertrude,  she  had 
given  him  her  whole  heart,  ere  she  was  aware,  and  without 
his  even  asking  her  for  it.  Summer  had  passed  away, 
autumn  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  still  lingered  at 

P^ ,  although  he  now  could  attend  but  little  to  botany. 

He  still  continued  to  treat  Gertrude  with  the  most  deli- 
cate attention,  and  there  was  not  unfrequently  a  tender- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  told  as  plainly,  though  not  as 
satisfactorily  as  words,  that  she  was  the  object  dearest ' 
to  his  heart.  For  the  most  part,  he  was  of  a  cheerful ' 
temperament,  yet  there  were  times  when  ho  appeared  to 
•offer  the  deepest  dejection.  At  one  time,  he,  for  weeks, 
was  sunk  in  melancholy,  when  he  was  sure  to  be  at  the 
door  of  the  post  office,  at  the  arrival  of  every  mail,  anxi- 
ously inquiring  for  letters,  but  none  came.     The  expect- 


ed letter  did  arrive,  however,  at  last,  and  his  spirits  at 
once  revived.    That  very  evening  he  repaired  to  Mrs* 
Lambert's,  and  after  speaking  more  explicitly  of  hi* 
fiimily  connexions  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  offered 
himself  to  Gertrude,  and  was  accepted.     This  step 
received  the  full  approbation  of  her  aunt,  for  Mr.  River* 
had  the  art,  or  rather  in  him  it  seemed  a  gift,  of  rendet^ 
ing  himself  pleasing  to  people  of  every  age  and  class* 
He  had,  latterly,  too,  showed  himself  to  be  on  several 
occasions,  a  philanthropist.    One  instance,  on  account 
of  the  result,  we  will  relate.     A  widow,  advanced  in 
years,  who  had,  for  a  long  time,  earned  a  scanty  subsis' 
tence  by  her  industry,  had,  at  length,  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  those  feelings  of  laudable  pride,  which 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  asking  charity,  one  rooming, 
put  on  her  well-preserved  bonnet  and  cloak,  which  had 
been  purchased  in  days  of  comparative  etse  and  plenty^ 
and  was  just  stepping  out  of  the  door  to  go  and  make 
application  to  tlie  proper  authorities  for  relief  from  the 
town,  as  Mr.  Rivers  was  passing.     He  greeted  her  with 
his  usual  affability  and  courtesy,  and  finding  that  she 
was  going  In  the  same  direction  as  himself,  accommo* 
dated  his  walk  to  hers.     He  found  that  she  appeared 
dejected,  and  ascertained  the  cause.     They  were  soon 
seen  retracing  their  steps  together.     He  entered  with  her 
her  humble  habitation,  and  remained  some  time.     Soon 
afterwards,  her  home  was  made  comfortable  by  some 
necessary  repairs,  and  it  was  found  that  she  had  a  life- 
annuity  settled  upon  her,  which  would  enable  her  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  days  withdut  the  solicitude  atten« 
dant  on  poverty.     It  was  soon  known  that  Mr.  Rivers 
was  her  benefactor,  for  the  grateful  heart  of  the  widow 
was  too  full  to  suffer  the  author  of  the  bounty  she  had 
received,  to  go  unproclaimed. 

Several  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  Mrs.  Lambert 
went  to  a  town  a  number  of  miles  distant,  to  purchase 
a  few  articles  preparatoty  to  Gertrude's  marriage,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  village  of  P  Before 

leaving  town,  sho  stepped  into  a  jeweller's  fthop  to  take 
a  hair  bracelet  which  she  had  left  there  in  the  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  clasp  repaired.  The 
owner  of  the  shop  was  engaged  with  a  customer  when 
she  entered,  ^d  as  she  stood  listlessly  looking  at  a 
quantity  of  jewelry  contained  in  a  glass  case,  her  atten* 
tion  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  diamond  ring.  She 
instantly  knew  it  to  be  the  same  that  was  taken  from 
the  finger  of  her  niece.  Amy  Westall,  by  the  person  who 
robbed  and  murdered  her.  Trembling  with  excessive 
agitation,  she  inquired  of  Mr.  Niles,  the  moment  the 
customer  had  left  the  shop,  if  he  remembered  of  whom 
he  had  obtained  it. 

" Perfectly  well,"  he  replied.  "I  have  known  him 
several  years.    He,  at  present,  resides  near  you  at  the 

village  of  P ,  and    his   name  is   Rivers  —  Julius 

Rivers." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Lambert  sup- 
pressed an  exclamatidn  of  horror  at  this  unlooked  for 
intelligence,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  com- 
mand her  feelings  so  far,  as  to  inquire  at  what  time  Mr. 
Rivers  offered  him  the  ring  for  sale.  Mr.  Niles  inform* 
ed  her  that  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  since. 
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"  You  say  yon  have  known  him  aoveral  yean»  tir— 
what  character  bat  he  sustained  during  that  time  f " 

"  One  without  reproach,  madam.'* 

Without  saying  more,  Mrs.  Lambert  purchased  the 
ring,  and  immediately  started  for  home.  It  was  afier 
dark  when  she  arrived  at  her  own  door,  and  she  oonld 
•ee,  through  the  window-shuttersi  remaining  unclosed, 
that  Gertrude  was  seated  at  the  work-table,  engaged 
with  her  needle,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers  sat  on  the  oppo- 
site side  with  a  hook.  He  was  reading  aloud,  for  she 
could  distinctly  hear  the  deep  and  musical  tones  of  his 
voice.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  meet  him  that  eve- 
ning with  any  degree  of  composure ;  she  therefore  went 
direetly  to  her  own  room,  and  sent  to  inform  Oertrude, 
that  although  quite  well,  she  was  considerably  fatigued, 
and  intended,  after  taking  some  warm  tea,  to  immedi> 
ately  retire.  Having  passed  a  restless  night,  Mrs. 
Lambert  rose  at  an  early  hour.  She  said  nothing  to 
Gertrude  respecting  the  ring,  but  aa  ioon  as  she  had 
breakfiuted,  prepared  herself  for  a  walk.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  her  sister  BroolUi  whom, 
fortunately,  she  found  alone.  The  moment  she  had 
taken  a  seat  near  the  lire,  "Susan,"  said  she,  "it  is  a 
gloomy  sub|ect  to  revive  just  now,  when  we  are  making 
preparations  for  Gertrude's  marriage,  but  I  want  to 
know  if  you  still  remember  the  looks  of  the  man  who, 
we  supposed,  murdered  our  poor  Amy  7" 

*'  At  well  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  I  saw  him, 
that  it,  as  far  aa  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him. 
You  may  recollect  that  I  had  no  very  distinct  view  of 
his  feature*.  But  before  I  say  anything  more  about  his 
looks,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  which  I  thtak  very 
singular,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  inform  Gertrude, 
until  we  know  more  about  it.*' 

**  I  certainly  will  not,  if  it  be  best  that  she  remain 
ignorant  of  it." 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks, "  I  went  out  to  make 
a  few  calls,  and  among  othera,  I  called  on  the  widow 
Mr.  Rivera  has  provided  so  handsomely  for.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  his  good  qualities,  particularly  his 
generosity  to  her,  which  occasioned  her  to  exhibit  a 
handsome  shawl,  and  a  linen  handkerchief.  As  I  took 
the  handkerehief  into  my  hand,  I  perceived  a  name  very 
faintly  traced  in  one  corner,  although  she,  owing  to  her 
impaired  eyesight,  I  am  certain  sever  discovered  it. 
There  had  evidently  been  an  effort  made  to  remove  it, 
which  had  proved  partially  suceessfol,  some  of  the  let- 
ten  being  very  imperfect.  I,  however,  could  read  the 
name  with  difficulty,  which  was  Amy  Westall.  I 
thought  that  I  should  havo  lainted,  but  stifling  my  emo- 
tion as  well  as  I  could,  I  immediately  rose,  and  took 
kave." 

**  Speaking  of  the  handkerehief,"  said  Mn.  Lambert, 
''reminds  me  of  the  one  that  was  left  at  the  hotel. 
Was  it  not  marked  with  the  initials  J.  R.?" 

"  It  certainly  was,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  landlord 
has  it  now,  for  he  said  he  should  be  careful  to  preserve 
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"  Perhaps  so,  and  now,  Susan,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
the  description  I  requested,  of  the  suspected  murderer." 
"  He  was  tall,  and  his  foim  was  faultless,  as  I  have 
26 


I  said  before,  for  I  have  often  described  him'.  His  com* 
plexion  was  clear,  though  rather  dark.  Take  him  all  in 
all,  I  thought  him  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  have  told  my  husband  a  doxen  times,  though  I 
never  mentioned  the  ciroumstance  to  any  one  except 
him,  that  he  looked  more  like  Mr.  Rivera  than  any  per- 
son living." 

Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Brooks  came  in,  and  Mn. 
Lambert  produced  the  ring.  All  the  cireumstances 
which  seemed  to  point  out  Mr.  Rivers  as  the  author  of 
ihe  crime  which  had  occasioned  them  so  much  distraes, 
were  talked  over,  and  Mr.  Brooks  advised  that  be  should 
be  immediately  arrested*,  for  should  the  fiict  that  ha 
was  suspected  transpire,  he  might  make  his  escape. 

"And  why  will  it  not  be  as  well  to  suffer  him  to 
escape,"  said  Mra.  Lambert;  "it  will  spare  poor  Ger* 
trude's  feelings." 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for 
permitting  a  robber  and  a  murderer  to  go  unpanished^ 
and  that  very  evening,  as  Mr.  Riven  was  coming  out  of 
bis  boarding-bouse  to  call  on  Gertrude,  he  was  arrested 
for  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Amy  Westall,  twelve 
yeara  before.  Several  cireumstances  were  called  to 
mind  by  the  inhabitanu  of  P— — ,  after  his  arrest,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  had  an  unfavorable  bearing  upon  the 
prisoner.  One  was,  the  extreme  despondency  which  he 
had,  at  intervals,  suffered,  which  they  now  imagined 
might  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  fear  of 
detection.  They  remembered,  toe,  the  painful  solici- 
tode  which  he  had,  at  one  time,  manifested  for  the 
arrival  of  a  letter,  and  his  manifest  joy  at  ito  reception, 
which  they  doubted  not  came  from  some  associate  in 
crime,  and  probably,  not  only  contained  information  of 
some  successful  robbery,  but  a  share  of  the  spoil,  the 
postmaster  having  mentioned  to  those  present,  after  his 
departure,  that  it  contained  money.  These  surmisinga 
and  imaginings,  as  has  of^en  happened  in  other  instan- 
ces, were  soon  circulated  as  facts.  As  for  poor  Ger- 
trude, she  bent  beneath  her  dreadful  affliction,  like  the 
flower  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  oasis,  when  it  feels 
the  blasting  breath  of  tho  simoom. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  ia 
the  court-house.  Mr.  Riven  was  placed  in  the  prison- 
er's bar,  and  presented  the  same  manly  and  open  coun- 
tenance to  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  that  he  ever  had 
done.  The  only  difference  was,  he  was  very  pale. 
His  father  was  present,  and  exhibited  marks  of  intense 
mental  suffering.  He  excited  much  sympathy,  for  what* 
ever  the  crimes  of  his  only  son  might  have  been,  they 
had  certainly  never  been  suspected  by  him,  and  the 
news  of  his  arrest  had  so  greatly  shocked  him,  as  to 
nearly  incapacitate  him  from  being  present  at  the  tria}. 
The  circumstances  implicating  the  prisoner,  are  already 
known.  There  were  only  two  witnesses  to  give  testis 
mony  in  his  favor,  who  were  both  middle-aged  women 
of  respectable  appearance. 

The  firet  who  appeared  upon  the  stand  said,  "  I  have 
known  the  prisoner  ever  since  he  was  a  child',  and  as  I 
oflen  did  plain  sewing  for  his  mother,  had  opportunities 
of  freqaeatly  seeing  him.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
coUega  very  young,  aad  about  the  time  I  was  mantiad. 
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when  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  he  went  to  itody  medicine  with  the  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Medway ;  for,  although  bis  father  laid  that  be 
did  net  with  him  to  practice,  he  thought  it  best  for  bim 
to  have  a  profeesion  in  cate  of  a  reverae  of  fortune.  Dr. 
Medway  used  frequently  to  take  one  of  his  etudento 
with  bim  when  he  went  to  visit  the  sick,  and  I  saw 
young  Mr.  Rivers  with  him  several  times  at  a  Mrs. 
BrunneVs.  She  lived  the  next  house  to  me,  and  another 
neighbor  and  myself  took  the  whole  cafe  of  her  while 
she  was  sick.  Having  knewn  her  before  she  was  mai^ 
Tied,  I  used  often,  before  she  was  sick,  to  take  my  sew- 
ing-work with  me,  and  run  in  and  sit  an  hour  with  her 
and  chat ;  but  after  a  while  it  began  to  be  reported  that 
Her  husband  was  a  bad  man,  and  then  I  visited  her  less 
frequently,  though  I  did  not  Entirely  give  up  calling  on 
ber  until  I  had  lost  several  articles,  among  the  rest,  a 
yellow  bandanna  handkerchief,  which  Mr.  Julius  Rivers 
gave  me  when  a  boy.  I  knew  that  Brunnel  took  them, 
but  I  said  nothing  about  it  to  his  wife,  as  she  was  a 
good  woman,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  make  her  unhappy. 
Her  husband  went  away  several  days  before  she  was 
so  sick  as  to  be  eonfined  to  her  bed,  and  finding  that  she 
had  no  person  to  uke  care  of  hei>  I  went  in  and  did  the 
best  that  I  could.  One  day  when  she  found  she  could 
live  only  a  short  time,  she  begged  that  the  young 
doctor— meaning  Mr.  Rivers,  might  be  sent  for,  as  she 
wished  to  see  biro  when  Dr.  Medway  was  not  present. 
Before  he  came,  she  requested  me  to  uke  a  very  fine 
linen  handkerchief  from  a  chest,  and  something  which 
lay  near  it,  done  up  in  a  paper,  and  hand  them  to  her. 
She  undid  the  paper,  and  took  out  a  ring,  which  she 
put  on  her  finger.  She  then  told  me  to  go  to  a  work-bas- 
ket that  stood  on  the  table,  when  I  should  find  a  silver 
thimble.  This  she  told  me  to  keep,  as  it  was  all  that 
■he  bad  to  give  me  for  my  trouble.  I  saw  that  the 
thimble  was  marked  Amy  Westall,  and  as  I  was  afraid 
that  Brunnel  had  stolen  it,  I  did  not  like  to  take  it,  but 
wouU  not  injure  ber  feelings  by  refusing.  I  felt  easier 
about  it  afterwards,  for  the  handkerchief  was  marked 
the  same,  and  she  told  Mr.  Rivers,  when  she  gave  him 
that  and  the  ring,  that  they  had  been  given  to  her  hus- 
band by  a  rich  aunt,  a  little  while  before  she  died." 

The  manner  in  which  the  dying  woman  confided  them 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Rivers  being  already  known,  it  is 
vanecessary  to  repeat  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness ; 
nor  will  it  be  requisite  to  give  the  testimony  of  the  other 
witness,  it  being  only  corroborative  of  what  bad  already 
been  said  in  tbe  prisoner's  favor.  When  Mr.  Rivers 
was  asked  why  he  retained  the  ring  and  the  handker- 
chief so  long  a  time,  he  replied  that  aocording  to  the 
promise  which  he  gave  Mrs.  Brunnel,  he  called  at  the 
bouse  where  her  mother  had  resided,  the  next  time  he 
passed,  which  was  in  a  few  days,  and  found  that  she 
had  been  dead  several  weeks.  Finding  that  she  had  no 
relative  who^buld  have  a  claim  on  them,  he  retained 
them,  nntil-J^pening  to  meet  the  poor  widow  at  P— *-, 
he  concluded  that  be  ceuU  not  do  better  than  to  dispose 
of  the  ring,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  her  relief. 
The  aifoir  was  immediately  investigated,  and  Mrs. 
Brunners  mother  was  found  to  have  died  at  the  time  he 


stated.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  letter  which  it 
may  be  remembered  Mr.  Rivers  looked  for  with  so 
much  anxiety,  was  produced  and  read.  It  was  from 
liis  father,  and  as  the  briefest  mode  of  expianatioa,  we 
will  make  from  it  a  short  extract. 

**  You  will  doubtless  rejoice  to  bear  that  Miss  South* 
ard  was  married  last  Thursday.  It  was  a  Gretna  Green 
affair,  and  entirely  unexpected  by  her  frieacb.  My 
favorite  wish,  therefore,  of  seeing  you  united  to  her,  is 
frustrated,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  through  her  means,  rather 
than  yours,  for  however  averse  to  the  match  you  might 
have  been,  I  know  it  would  have  given  you  pain  to 
thwart  a  project  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  parent  who 
is  no  monf  a|  well  as  by  the  one  that  survives.  I  can 
now  have  no  objection  to  your  offering  yourself  to  tha 
Miss  Westall  you  speak  of  in  terms  of  praise  too  warm 
to  be  written  by  any  person  but  a  lover." 

The  jury,  after  listening  to  the  charge  of  the  judge, 
retired  a  few  minutes,  and  retured  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  amid  the  rejoicings  of  those  who  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  trial. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  portray  the  feelings  of 
Gertrade,  afler  the  arrest  of  her  lover ;  she  could  hardly 
have  described  them  herself.  The  picture  presented 
most  constantly  to  her  imaginaiion,  was  the  tragedy  in 
the  wood,  which  was  revived  with  appalling  truth,  and 
even  heightened  by  her  own  vivid  fancy.  She  had  now 
awoke  as  from  a  dream  of  a  black  and  fearful  tempest, 
and  where,  but  an  hour  before,  the  clouds  lay  dark  and 
lowering,  now,  as  if  they  had  passed  through  some 
magic  cracible,  they  were  displaying  beneath  the  warm 
smiles  of  Hope,  a  thousand  brilliant  and  glorious  dyes. 
She  was  introduced  to  the  elder  Mr.  Rivera  before  ha 
returned,  who  approved  of  bis  son's  choice,  and  saaetionad 
their  union,  which  took  place  a  few  months  aftarwaids, 
with  his  presence  and  his  blessing. 

Wolfboro\  N.  H. 


Orlgiflsl. 
WOUNDED    SPIRIT,    REST   THEE 

I. 
WouNOiD  spirit,  rest  thee,  rest, 

And  hush  thy  chiding; 
If  one  heart  loves  thee,  thou  art  blest  ( 

Oh,  be  confiding ! 

II. 
Recall  each  soft  and  melting  word 

In  fondness  spoken ; 
And  eveiy  sigh  that  thou  hast  heard, 

Deep,  deep  and  broken ! 
III. 
Recall  again  that  sinless  brow, 

That  bosom  heaving*-* 
Those  gentle  tones  that  breathed  that 

Were  those  deceiving  1 

IT. 

No,  sad  one,  no !— then  be  of  cheer, 

Despairing  never; 
If  one  fond  heart  but  hold  than  dear, 

Trust,  trust  for  €ver. 
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Orif  inal. 
RUTH    FAIRFAX 


BT   F.   A.   DCRITAaK. 

Mr9.  Fairfax  was  tho  widow  of  ao  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  prime  of  ioanhood»  beneath  the  /'  starred 
and  striped  banner/'  in  one  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of 
the  north-western  frontier,  leaving  an  only  child  to  recall 
to  her  widowed  parent  her  irreparable  loss.  The  lady 
had  brought  to  her  husband  a  small  property  in  dower, 
and  poor  Fairfax,  with  something  of  melancholy  presenti- 
ment, had  secured  a  further  provision  for  his  family,  by 
the  purchase  of  a  life  insurance^  The  circumstances  of 
the  widow  and  orphan  were  therefore  easy;  perhaps 
considering  their  frugal  habits,  even  afiluent. 

The  loss  of  Captain  Fairfax  preyed  deeply  upon  the 
spirits  of  his  widow — but  she  had  a  sacred  duty  to  per> 
form,  the  education  of  her  little  Ruth.     An  enthusiastic 
love  of  nature  induced  her  to  retire  from  the  city,  and 
chance  led  her  to  Doveden,  a  pleasant  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  New-York,  which  sleeps  like  a  bird's 
nest,  in  the  hollow  of  the  everduring  hills  which  raise 
their  lofty  summits,  grey  with  granite  or  green  with  the 
luxuriant  oak  and  walnut,  high  against  the  clear  blue 
sky.    She  purchased  there  a  pretty  house,  rather  isolated 
to  be  sure,  and  surrounded  by  aged  and  luxuriant  oaks. 
It  stood  upon  a  hill-side  overlooking  the  nllage,  and  its 
winding  river.    A  smooth  and  extensive  lawn  lay  in  front 
of  it,  chequered  here  and  there  wiib  clumps  of  trees  and 
dusters  of   ilowery-shrubs,  and  yases  overgrown  with 
dematif .     The  windows  of  the  drawing  room  opened  on 
a  garden  which  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Fairfax  speedily  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants.     In  the  rear  of  her 
residence,  rose  the  gigantic  trunks  of  an  uncultivated 
forest.    Two  domestics,  a  female  and  male,  composed 
her  whole  establishment.     The  former  was  a  native  of 
the  ▼illage,  and  the  chief  recommendaiion  of  the  latter 
was  the  fact  of  his  having  served  faithfully  under  Captain 
Fairfiix,  in  whoee  defence  he  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  the  memorial  of  which  was  a  deep  scar  upon  his 
brow. 

Retiring  and  nnobtrusive  in  her  habits,  the  widow  was 
yet  not  long  in  winning  the  esteem  and  love  of  the 
inhabitanu  of  Doveden.  The  pale  and  pensive 
beaoty  of  her  features,  the  grace  of  her  step  and  manner 
woold  have  made  an  impression  on  a  cursory  observer, 
bat  those  who  knew  her  best  extolled  her  unaffected 
piety,  the  purity  of  her  sentiments,- her  charity  and  her 
beoevolenoe.  She  posMtsed  many  accomplishments,—- 
excelled  io  dandng,  drawing  and  music,  and  was  in  fact 
admirably  /qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  instructress 
oCa  lovdy  daughter. 

Little  Ruth  grew  up  in  beauty.  Her  docility  and 
intdligenee  were  surprising,  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
her  mother  she  improved  equally  in  grace  and  bearing. 

But  Ruth  Fairfax— who  could  gaze  upon  her  charming 
figmre,  without  wishing  himself  a  painter?  Her  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  mirth  and  witchery,  and  her  brow  rose 
pure  and  lofty,  overhung  by  the  most  luxuriant  curls, 
that  waved  with  the  gay  toss  of  her  head  or  the  kise  of 


the  fresh  hreese.  Her  eheek  wore  the  eanation  of 
hedth,  and  her  aofk  mouth  glowed  like  the  lip  of 
the  *'  red,  red  rose. "  Her  figure,  of  the  medium 
height,  was  round  and  elastic.  Such  waa  the  personal 
appearance  of  Ruth  Fdrfax  at  seventeen. 

I  shall  introduce  her  "  like  errant  damad  of  yore," 
mounted  upon  a  palfrey  and  attended  by  a  trusty  squire, 
formerly  a  corporal  in  her  father's  regiment,  by  name 
Phil  O'  Hara.     We  will  accompany  h^r  upon  one  of  those 
stirring  equestrian  excursions  that  make  the  pdses  throb 
and  the  red  blood  flow  faster  through  the  vdns  of  youth 
and  beauty.     It  is  a  glorious  morning  in  October.    You 
may  raise  your  eyes  from  the  horiton  to  the  cenith,  but 
you  can't  find  a  nngle  clood.     The  dome  of  Heaven  is 
filled  with  brilliant  color,  and  the  glad  birds  rush  up  to  it 
with  the  sunlight  on  thdr  rapid  wings,  like  disenthralled 
souls,  singing,  as  they  soar  to  "  Heaven's  gate.*'     The 
wide  woods  are  glowing  in  thdr  gorgBoo*  and  fatd  finery, 
but  looking  on  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  ma|^e,  the  red 
gokl  of  the  wdout  and  birch,  and  the  glowing  tint  of  the 
majestic  oak,  you  forgot  that  the  flower  and  the  leaf  are 
doomed,  and  that-^ 
"  The  ndandiely  days  are  eoaie,  the  saddest  of  tha  yaar.** 
Roth  and  her  companion  were  descending  a  steep  hill; 
the  path  waa  narrow  and  difficult,  and  the  cautious 
Corporal  rode  ready  to  catch  hia  mistress'  bridle  and 
raise  her  horse  in  the  event  of  m  stumble.    An  old  and 
half  ruinous  mansion  lay  hefera  them  at  a  short  distance, 
occasionally   appearing  and  disappearing,  as    u  was 
obscured  by  intervening  trees,  or  peeped  through  their 
opening. 

*'  Carsfal,  madam,"  said  the  Corporal,  **m  steady  pall 
on  the  snaffle,  and  jist  fale  the  curb.      Body  well  back, 
front  face— pdnt  of  the  sword,— I  beg  your  pardon,- 
madam,  I  was  thinking  of  the  Seventh!" 

"  What  a  forlorn  and  desolate  old  mansion  that  is!" 
exclaimed  the  young  lady.  "  A  sort  of  mystery  seems  to 
hang  over  it.  I  never  look  upon  it  with  its  creaking 
shutters,  iu  crasy  fences,  the  wind  whintling  through  the 
broken  panes  and  tearing  of  the  shingles  from  the  old  roof^ 
without  thinking  it  the  very  place  for  a  ghostr-*-if  there 
are  such  things  as  ghosts.  " 

The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  was  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  look  at  the  ancient  Corpord,  who  was  supposed 
not  to  be  very  sceptical  in  such  questions.  He  fidgetted 
a  little  in  his  saddle,  as  he  answered ; 

"  Don't  spake  of  it,  madam.  There's  wiser  and  better 
paple  than  myself  that  belaves  in  therau  But  och! 
murdher !  only  to  think  of  a  ghost  ukin'  up  his  rissidinee 
in  a  protestbant  village,  when  there  isn't  a  praste  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money  to  send  him  to  the  right  about." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  sdd  the  young  lady,  pointing  with 
her  riding-whip,  '*  it  has  tenanuof  some  kind— there's  a 
wreath  of  smoke  from  the  kitchen-chimney.  You  never 
told  me  that  Castle  Rackrent  was  inhabited." 

**  And  it's  myself,  madam,  tltat  only  found  it  out  m 
day  or  two  since.  Qoare  foUca  they  must  be  to  fix  npon 
a  place  like  that." 

But  who  are  they  ?" 

Och !  there  isn't  much  of  a  stiMy  aboot  it,  any  way. 
There  came  an  ould  gontlemaB,  and  a  youag 
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and  an  onid  woman,  into  theie  parts,  a  week  or  more 
lince,  and  they  passed  a  day  or  two  at  the  Blae  Eagle. 
And  the  ould  gentleman  went  up  to  the  sqaire's  who 
owns  the  house,  and  the  next  we  knew  of  him,  he  bought 
some  furnithur'  an'  moved  into  the  house.  And  the  ould 
gentleman  has  a  mighty  heaps  of  books  and  outlandish 
things,  and  sometimes  ho  sits  up  all  night  long,  looking 
at  the  sky  through  a  big  double-barrelled  spy*glass,  and 
so  we  think  he*s  moonstruck." 

"An  astronomer." 

"  Very  likety»  madam.  His  name,  they  say  is  Murray, 
and  he  comes  from  the  ould  counthry." 

"  And  the  younger  individual,  is  be  his  sont" 

The  Corporal  was  preparing  to  answer  her  question, 
when  the  loud  report  of  a  fowling-piece  close  at  hand 
caused  the  young  lady's  horse  to  start  and  spring  forward 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  Corporal  would  have 
proffered  his  assistance,  had  not  his  Bucephalus  reared 
•o  suddenly,  that  the  worthy  militaire,  taken  completely 
by  surprize,  lost  his  seat  and  measured  his  full  length 
upon  the  verdant  sod  of  the  wayside.  But  Ruth  received 
assistance  from  another  quarter.  At  a  turn  of  the  road, 
m  young  man,  attired  in  a  green  shooting  frock  with  a 
foraging  cap  upon  his  head,  sprang  forward,  and  casting 
aside  his  fowUng^piece,  threw  himself  upon  the  startled 
hoffwe  and  stopped  him  in  his  road  career.  The  animal 
plunged  furiously,  but  his  mistress  maintained  her  seat 
with  great  adroitness,  and  finally  subdued  his  terror. 
The  sportsman  did  not  relinquish  his  hold  of  the  bridle 
'till  the  horse  was  perfectly  calm.  Ruth  remariced  tliat 
he  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  dark  but  prepossessing 
eountenance,  in  .which  a  east  of  melancholy  was  apparent. 
She  thanked  him  for  the  service. 

"  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,"  replied  the  youth,  **  for 
the  danger  to  which  I  exposed  yiou  by  my  carelessness. 
I  was  wholly  engrossed  by  my  ignoble  sport.  I  fear  my 
selfishness  has  caused  you  much  alarm?'* 

Ruth  replied  politely,  and  at  this  moment  her  trusty 
squire  rode  up,  rather  sulkily,  upon  his  recovered 
Bueephahis,  bis  olothM  bearing  token  of  his  recent  mis- 
adventure. On  seeing  Murray,  he  saluted  him  with 
more  than  his  customary  military  stiffness. 

**  Momin'  to  ye,  sir,"  said  he  gruffly.  **  Ye  seem  to 
be  wide  awake  afther  the  dumb  pigeons  and  partridges, 
hut  I'd  advise  ye,  in  a  general  way,  another  time,  just  to 
see  whether  any  body's  comin'  before  yo«  pull  the 
trigger." 

The  sportsman  laughed.  "I  thank  you  for  the  hint," 
replied  he,  **  but  I  have  already  apologised  in  the  proper 
quarter  far  my  earelessness.  Permit  roe  in  return  to 
advise  you  to  brush  up  your  horsemanship  before  you 
▼enture  to  escort  a  lady  again." 

"Sy  the  powers!**  exclaimed  the  exasperated  Corpo- 
ral, "  ax  your  pardon,  madam,  but  the  young  gentleman 
forgets,  or  perhaps  he  never  knew,  abodi  my  riding  io 
the  seventh  dragoons." 

The  yoang  sportsman  seemed  wilHng  to  amuse  himself 
with  Phil,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  previous  know- 
ledge, a  disposition  in  which,  I  am  aorry  to  say,  he  was 
eertainly  not  discouraged,  by  thinking  he  saw  a  glance  of 
mirthful  mischief  in  the  eyas  of  the  young  lady. 


"  Or  at  least,"  said  he,  "  it  would  do  no  harm  if  you 
teamed  your  horses  to  stand  fire.     I  could  instruct  you." 

"  Insthruct  me .'"  cried  the  Corporal.     "  Ocb  !  murd- 
her,  rourdher !"  and  he  ground  his  teeth  with  smothered 
1  vexation. 

But  the  sportsman  deemed  it  improper  to  prolong  the 
scene.  Tbe  melnncholy  air  habitual  to  him  succeeded 
his  gaiety,  and  with  a  polite  bow  to  the  lady,  and  a  civil 
nod  to  Phil  O'Hara,  he  whistled  to  his  dog  and  springing 
over  the  fence  by  the  wayside,  was  instantly  lost  to  view. 

''And  that  was  young  Murray  T"  said  Ruth. 

"  The  same,  ma'am,  an'  a  consated  chap  he  is  to  be 
sure.  Lam  to  ride,  did  he  say  ?  Och !  that  betes 
Bannagher  intirely.  He'd  insthract  roe ! — me  f  Phil 
0*Hara,  a  Corporal  of  the  Seventh  Light.  We  were 
soldiers  every  man  of  us.  Did  the  young  gentleman 
never  happen  to  hear  of  our  campaigning  against  the 
Indians?  By  the  piper  of  Leinster.'  there  wasn't  a 
Camanche  that  could  hould  a  stirrup  to  us.  An*,  thin 
he'd  larn  me  to  thrain  a  horse  to  stand  fire !  I  like 
that."  And  the  Corporal  indulged  in  a  dry  cackle, 
without  the  least  particle  of  merriment,  and  ending  in  a 
cough.  He  hemmed  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  added 
with  surprising  volubility :  "  First  you  stand  a  ways  off* 
and  hould  a  whisp  o'  lighted  sthraw,  and  thin  you  come 
a  little  nearer,  and  thin  you  sit  fire  to  it  under  his  feet—- 
and  thin  you  show  htm  a  pisthol,  wid  a  thrifle  o'  powder 
in  the  pan,  an'  flash  it  oflT— and  thin  you  load  an'  fire  it— 
an*  thin  you  whang  off  a  blunderbuss,  and  afther  all,  the 
crathur  gits  so  bould  that  he  doesn't  mind  the  report  of 
a  field-piece,  any  more  than  the  crack  uv  a  dog- whip." 

And  having  delivered  this  profound  discourse,  tbe 
worthy  Corporal,  finding  that  his  mistress  was  leading 
on  a  gallop,  plied  steel  and  whalebone  on  the  sides  of 
his  EeKpse,  but  did  not  come  up  with  the  fair  equestrian 
'till  she  iwd  drawn  rein  within  her  mother's  territories. 

THE  FATHER   AND   SON. 
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Well,  sir,  yon  have  returned  at  last,"  was  the  stem 
greeting  which  Walter  Murray  received  from  his  father, 
as  he  entered  ibe  library.  **  And  pray  what  successful 
slaughter  have  you  committed  ?" 

Picture  to  yourself,  bair  prematurely  grey,  shading  a 
stem  and  haggard  countenance,  in  which  the  deep  lines 
may  have  been  traced  by  sorrow,  perhaps  by  remorse,  a 
sinister  expression  and  an  athletic  frame,  and  you  have 
a  faint  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  old  Murray. 
He  was  seated  in  a  deep  easy  chair,  and  one  foot  rested 
on  a  crimson  cushion.  The  room  was  furnished  well, 
but  without  the  least  attempt  at  elegance.  A  few  well* 
chosen  books  and  some  mathematical  instruments  con- 
stituted all  iu  claims  to  the  appellation  it  bore. 

'*  What  luck'?"  repeated  tbe  old  maa  io  a  pleasaater 
tone  than  before. 

"  A  few  partridges  and  a  rabbit,  sir,  are  all  my  spoils." 
"  Qreat !  glorious  !*'  exclaimed  the  father,  sarcastically. 
"  A  perfect  Nimi-od !  Oh,  give  me  the  sports  of  the 
field !  Your  partridge  is  a  gallant  bird  to  wage  war 
against— the  contest  is  remarkably  equal,  and  a  IKght  of 
pigeons  may  be  likened  to  an  array  of  battle.  And 
is  your  boasted  '  image  of  war  f ' " 
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Yoang  Murrey  heard  hit  father  imtiently.  "You  |{  brand  of  Cain  vpon  my  brow,  and  the  constant  dread  of 
know,  sir,  my  amusetnentt  are  not  always  unattended  by  |j  detection,  hung  like  the  sword  of  Dannocles  above  me. 
dangrr — witness  the  hear  and  wolf  hunt  of  last  winter."  ij  I  walked  by  the  banks  of  a  deep,  dark  stream,  and  I 
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'Calm  yoarself,  Walter,'*  said  the  old  man,  *^  I  do  not 
doubt  your  couraye     or    your  thirst  for  blood !" 
"  My  thint  for  blood  7" 

"  That  was  my  expression.     'Tit  the  curse  of  man* 
kind,  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  all  indulge  it.     'Tis  '  I 
the  cruelty  that  gives  its  test  to  all  our  sports.'' 
**  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,  sir." 
Permit  me  to  proceed.     The  schoolboy  begins  with 
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looked  down  into  it,  and  I  saw  ker  there-— my  victim. 
I  turned  and  fled.  Oh !  life  seemed  strange  and  wild 
end  hopeless— and  yet,  weighed  down  with  remorse,  I 
thlrsteiil  for  more  blood— ha !  ha !  more  blood,  Walter!" 

**  What  pleasure  to  know  it  was  but  a  dream!" 
I     The  old  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Walter  with  a  wild 
I  look,  and  then  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.     '  The  dark  6t' 
passed  away,  and  this  singular  man  opened  a  volume  of 


his  rod  and  line.  What  exquisite  pleasure  his  first  fish  i;  natural  philosophy,  and  commenced  explaining  to  hit 
affords  him,  as  it  writlies  upon  his  hook.  Even  in  |;  son  a  difficult  and  mooted  subject  with  a  precision, 
nature  age  the  barb  is  his  delight.    Then  the  use  of  the  ;j  elegance  of  language,  and  clearness,    completely   at 


gun  opens  to  him  new  fields  of  slaughter— thousands 
must  perish  and  yet  not  blood  enough— no,  even  when 
be  spurs  his  hot  steed  over  the  piled  carcasses  upon  the 
field  of  battle."  He  paused  and  gazed  upon  Walter 
with  a  terriblo  expression  of  the  eye,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  which  had  created  in  his  son's  mind  a  suspicion 
of  insanity,  and  then  he  continued  in  a  low  tone:  "  These 
are  your  wholesale  slanghtercrs  but  there  are  epicures 
in  mardei^^he  time,  the  place,  the  victim,  are  exquisitely 
chosen.  Just  when  life  is  opening  in  its  richest  bloom, 
when  iu  paths  seem  strown  with  flowers— ha!  what 
think  you  of  a  young  wife  sleeping  peacefully  beside  her 
innocent  child  and  its  Cither— what  think  you  of  an 
assassin  in  such  a  scene  7  He  enters  the  open  window 
by  a  ladder— cautiously,  insidiously.  He  raises  the 
lantern  above  his  head,  and  the  beams  fall  full  upon  his 
countenance,  the  look  of  hell  is  there.  He  approaches 
the  bed.  As  he  looks  upon  its  innocent  tenanU,  he 
gnashes  his  teeth  and  grips  his  knife— >the  blow  descends, 
be  slays  them  both."     He  paused  with  a  look  of  horror. 

**  This  is  a  dreadful  picture  you  have  drewn,  my  father," 
said  Walter.  **  Why  do  you  pennit  your  imagination  to 
dwell  upon  such  fearful  scenes  f " 

The  remonstrence  was  unheeded. 

"Let  us  pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther,"  resumed 
the  old  man.  "  Let  us  suppose  the— the  mui^erer— >ay 
he  woM  a  murderer  in  spite  of  wrongs,  the  deadliest— was 
be  not 7" 

"Do  yon  ask  me 7" 

"Suppose  the  murderer,  then,  to  have  escaped  sus- 
picion—convicUoa— the  gallows.  What  must  be  the 
hoiTore  of  his  guilty  conscience  7  What  dreams  roust 
people  his  troubled  sleep — if  indeed  be  sleep  i  If  be 
look  to  a  brilliant  sky  upon  a  cloudless  morning,  the  sun 
■eems  struggling  through  a  mist  of  blood — if  he  fly  to  the 
wine<cap  for  relief,  the  grateful  juice  <^  the  vine  seems 
turaed  to  blood.  Walter,  draw  near  me,  boy,  I  will  UU 
fou  ail.  Hush !  is  the  door  fast  7"  He  gazed  fearfully 
round  and  the  hand  he  laid  upon  his  son's  arm  trembled. 
A  deadly  palor  overspread  his  countenance,  and  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  open  his  forehead.  Walter 
vaited  anxiously  for  him  to  speak. 

"Walter!  Walter!"  almost  shrieked  the  strange  old 
man.  "  Don't  look  upon  me  with  that  face — it  seems 
like  the  face  of  an  accuser.  Tush !  I  was  jesting*  What 
think  yott,  Walter,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  commiuad  a 
mad  my  peaioa  was  g oao.    I  wandered  with  the 


variance  with  the  wild  and  incoherent  manner  of  his 
mooHy  moments. 

"  My  poor  father!"  exclaimed  Walter  to  himself, 
when  the  lecture  of  the  morning  was  finished,  and  he  waa 
left  alone.     "  Would  to  God  1  could  restore  thee!" 

THE    DEED. 

Ah !  halcyon  days  of  early  love-^vanesoant  as  the 
glow  upon  the  sunset  clouds,  the  bloom  upon  the  peaoh, 
the  bubble  upon  the  crimson  surface  of  the  glowing  wine ! 
Let  us  enjoy  it  e'er  life  fades  into  the  '  sere— the  yellow 
leaf,'  and  that  cold  and  reasoning  period  cooies  on  when 
we  sneer  at  the  ardent  passions  of  our  youth  as  foUiee. 
Youthful  lovers — prolong  the  happy  period  of  courtship— 
too  soon  will  coma  the  '  carking  cares'  of  life.  The  union 
may  be  happy,  but  there  will  be  stern  duties  to  distract 
the  mind— separation— sorrow. 

It  would  gratify  me  to  depict  the  progress  of  events, 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  absorbing  to  the  parties  inte- 
rested, which  brought  young  Murray  and  Ruth  Fairfax 
into  each  other's  society,  ripened  their  intimacy,  and  led 
to  their  betrot  bal.  But  darker  events  '  cast  their  shadows 
before.'  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  in  furtherance  of 
the  views  of  the  young  persons,  an  inter%'iew  between 
the  parents  took  place  on  an  appointed  evening.  That 
evening  was  one  of  midsummer.  The  moon  rode  high 
in  Heaven.  The  day  had  been  sultry  and  even  oppret* 
sively  warm,  but  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  now 
tempered  by  mild  breezes,  and  all  along  the  dusky  hori* 
zon,  glimmered  the  sheeted  lightning  of  summer.  Its 
fitful  glare  eclipsed  the  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
flickered  on  the  trees  and  vases  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Fairfax.  Here  it  was  that  young  Murray,  who  had  not 
presented  himself  at  the  house  irom  motives  of  delicacy, . 
took  his  station  in  a  favorite  arbor,  where  he  had  often 
ntet  his  mistress,  and  watching  her  window,  from 
which  streamed  the  rays  of  a  solitary  lamp,  indulged 
himselfin  those  fanciful  thoughts  which  beguile  the  lonely 
houra  of  the  young  and  ardent.  An  occasional  glimpse 
of  Ruth's  lovely  form,  passing  to  and  fro,  seemed  to 
realize  his  visions,  and  repaid  him  amply  fur  his  self* 
imposed  vigil. 

**  Tbcre  are  toBie  happj  moncnts  in  this  lone 
And  desolsce  world  of  ours  which  will  repay 
The  toil  of  *traggliar  through  it  aud  aloaa. 
For  many  a  long  mkI  night  end  weary  day." 

Thus  wore  on  the  houn,  but  the  weather  dianged  with 

their  progress,  and  the  sky  became  first  lowering,  than 

overcast.    The  moon  waded  tbroogh  heavy  haalka  «f 
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dark  clouds,  from  which  the  emerged  only  to  throw  a 
wild  and  wan  light  upon  the  landscape.  It  might  have 
been  about  midnight  when  Walter  thought  he  heard  the 
voice  of  hit  father  high  in  anger,  interrupted  at  time*  by 
the  •hriller  tones  of  a  female  Toice,  but  then  all  was 
bushed,  some  minutes  passed  and  then  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  fell  upon  his  ear.  Murray  rapidly  approached, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  son's 
arm,  and  drew  him  within  the  recesses  of  the  arbor. 
He  appeared  agitated  and  breathed  hard.  Walter's 
heart  sank  within  him,  for  he  dreaded  an  unfavorable 
termination  to  his  suit. 

"Speak,  father/'  he  cried,  "has  anything  untoward 
chanced  t    What  did  Mrs.  Fairfax  say  1 " 

"  What  she  will  not  repeat.  The  time  is  brief— ask 
me  no  questions— enough  the  woman  was  a  fiend — she 
knew  me,  Walter-*^«w  m«  /  the  words  have  a  terrible 
meaning,  though  you  may  not  comprehend  them.  She 
swore  that  Ruth  Fairfax  never  should  be  yours,  and 
threatened  to  denounce  me." 
"  Wherefore— to  whom  1" 

"  Justice.  But  hear  me  out.  '  Sooner  would  I  see 
my  child  the  bride  of  death,*  she  cried,  '  than  wedded  to 
one  of  your  accursed  race !  Thou  knowest  the  knife-^ 
baf  the  kaife  with  which— no  matter— it  was  in  my 
hands—" 

"  Father,  father !  what  did  you  7" 
"  Removed  the  barrier  between  you  end  your  bride." 
"  Merciless  fiend !" 
"  Walter,  it  was  for  you  I  struck  .'" 
"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  young  man.    "  Is  this 
frightful  scene  a  reality  or  a  roost  maddening  dream? 
A  moment  since  he  parted«from  me  sinless,  and  now  my 
father  comes  back  to  me,  a  murderer !     No !  no !  it  can> 
not  be  t     What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Stay  here,  rant,  rave  like  a  madman,  and  see  your 
father  perish.  Every  moment  is  worth  a  day  to  me — 
Fly!" 

At  this  moment  rose  on  the  air  the  shriek  of  a  woman, 
the  tones  of  which,  well  known  to  Walter,  thrilled  to  his 
▼ery  soul.  A  hoarse  voice  was  heard  to  cry  "  murder!" 
and  the  alarm  of  the  neighbors  was  immediate.  The 
murderer  seemed  uncertain  how  to  act,— not  so  his 
unhappy  son.  A  wild  energy  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  acted  under  iu  excitng  influence. 

"  Father,"  he  said  in  a  quick,  low  tone,  "  you  shall 
not  have  it  to  say  that  I  destroyed  you.  Follow  me — 
leave  this  spot  by  a  path  which  I  will  show  jou,  and  join 
the  alarmed  neighbors." 

They  fled,  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless.  Once  Walter 
paused,  and  fixing  upon  his  father  a  countenance  of 
unutterable  woe,  the  expression  of  which  was  fully 
nvealed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  moonlight,  he  said, 

"  GKve  me  the  murderous  weapon.  If  we  are  suspec- 
ted, let  the  suspicion  fall  on  one  to  whom  life  is  now  a 
worthless  boon." 

"  Never,  Walter,"  answered  the  father,  "  it  shall  fall 
upon  the  guilty." 

"Qiv»  roe  the  weapon!"  exclaimed  Walter  imperi- 
inuly,  and  the  old  man,  yielding  to  the  tone  and  air  of 
cewinand,  plaoed  it  in  his  hands. 
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Hold,"  said  he,  "if  possible,  do  not  force  me  to 
re-enter  that  house.  I  had  rather  face  death.  But  it  ia 
too  late." 

They  are  in  the  throng  of  excited  men,  and  hurried 
forward,  asking  each  other  questions,  which  but  two 
among  the  crowd  could  answer.  The  villagers  rushed 
into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and,  guided  by  cries  and 
sobs,  entered  the  room  of  the  deceased.  Every  revolting 
evidence  of  violence  was  there,  and,  bending  over  the  body, 
her  dark  hair  mingling  with  that  of  the  corpse,  convulsed, 
maddened  by  grief,  Ruth  Fairfax  met  the  eyes  of  Walter. 
"Not  thus,"  he  muttered,  half  aloud,  "  not  thus  had  I 
hoped  to  meet  thee,  Ruth,  to-night." 

The  sound  of  her  name,  the  voice,  dearer  even  than 
her  mother's,  recalled  the  wandering  senses  of  the  maiden. 
She  rose  from  the  bed,  and  then  threw  herself  into  thm 
arms  of  her  lover,  clinging  to  him  for  support,  with  con- 
vulsive eagerness. 

"  Walter,"  she  sobbed,  "  my— my  poor  mother— did 
you  know  they  had  murdered  her?" 

The  horror  of  the  scene  was  too  much  for  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  His  face  was  paler  than  that  of  the 
corpse,  and  he  reeled  to  and  fro.  His  appearance  was  so 
ghastly  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  distracted 
girl. 

"  And  you  too,  Walter,"  she  cried,  "you too  are  sick, 
dying."  And  with  girlish  tenderness  she  loosened  his 
vest  to  give  him  air.  The  fatal  knife  dropped  to  ibm 
ground.  O'Hara  seized  it  and  held  it  aloft  before  the 
excited  spectators. 

"  He  killed  her !"  cried  the  servant. 
"  He  is  the  rauixierer!"  echoed  the  crowd. 
"  My  son !  my  son !"  exclaimed  the  father  in  tones  of 
well  counterfeited  agony.    "  What  devil  prompted  yoa 
to  this  deed?" 

But  none  of  these  cries  reached  the  victim.  His  ear 
was  as  deaf  to  them  as  that  of  the  dead.  He  only  heard 
the  voice  of  his  beloved,  as  she  murmured— 
"  You,  Walter!  oh,  no!  no!  no!" 
He  saw  her  fall  faint  and  motionless  into  the  arms  of 
a  servant,  his  brain  reeled.  A  moment  passed,  ha 
awoke  to  the  bitter  agony  of  the  doom  before  him.  They 
were  binding  hirn.  He  gased  upon  his  father,  that  father 
turned  away.  He  looked  imploringly  upon  the  multi- 
tude, horror,  indignation  glared  in  every  eye,  and  low 
mutterings  met  his  ear  as  he  was  dragged  away  to  be 
examined. 

THE  PRISONER. 

The  rays  of  a  declining  sun  fell  over  a  landscape  of 
surpassing  beauty.  The  nigged  aspect  of  the  hills  was 
softened  by  their  influence,  and  the  river^sh  sparkled  in 
the  diamond  blase,  as  they  broke  the  limpid  surface  of 
the  water,  and  sprang  from  their  native  element.  The 
glossy  leaves  of  the  oak,  wet  with  a  recent  shower, 
glittered  as  they  dallied  with  the  passing  breeze.  Mere 
animal  existence  seemed  a  rich  boon  at  this  season  of 
summer  glory,  and  some  of  the  sunshine  fell  into  the 
lonely  cell  of  a  prisoner.  The  barred  window  which 
admitted  it  was  so  lofty,  that  he  could  not  look  upon  the 
earth,  but  bis  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  cloudlesa  summer 
heaven,  and  his  tbooghts  wan  tranquiUiaed  as  ht  dwak 
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upon  the  UDclyin;  leretiity  of  tbo«  holy  regions,  *  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.'  He  was  young  and  lusty,  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood, and  the  rose  of  health  was  no  stranger  to  hi^ 
cheek.  But  a  few  days  since,  he  had  roved  the  fields 
and  climbed  the  hills,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  buoyant 
footstep,  for  love  had  opened,  a  vista  on  a  fairy  scene, 
whose  reality  seemed  to  eclipse  all  the  visions  of  the 
veriest  romance.  How  transitory  and  unsubstantial  had 
been  his  dreams .' 

"  The  summer  cloud  Boats  on  its  lofty  course,  bearing 
thie  hues  of  Heaven  on  ito  bosom,  the  next  moment  it  is 
clad  in  funeral  array :  and  not  more  suddenly,"  thought 
the  poor  prisoner,  **  came  my  fate  upon  me." 

He  recalled  the  horrors  of  that  awful  night — the  crime 
of  bis  parent,  the  agony  of  his  betrothed.  As  some  wild 
dream  grows  darker  and  darker  and  more  complicated 
in  its  scenes,  until  the  agony  of  nature  becomes  too 
strong  for  sleep,  so  did  the  dark  events  of  the  last  few 
d^ys  hurry  on  each  other. 

The  apprehension  was  followed  by  the  trial :  he  had 
stood  before  a  jilry  of  his  fellow  men,  with  the  suspicion 
of  murder  resting  on  his  fair  fame.  The  agony  he  felt  in 
secretly  contemplating  the  conduct  of  the  real  criminal, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  own  (air  hopes,  had  been  construed 
into  the  torture  and  half  avowed  remorse  of  guilt.  Tbc 
knife,  marked  with  his  name,  and  found  upon  his  person, 
was  damning  evidence.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the 
trial  would  terminate  fatally  for  him.  Yes— he  must 
die. 

"  And  what  is  death,"  he  mused,  "  but  the  general 
lotf  A  few  years,  sooner  or  later,  and  we  must  all 
tuccomb.  Youth  has  its  casualties  as  age  has  its  decay. 
But  such  a  death !  I  once  hoped  to  die  on  a  field  rendered 
holy  by  the  well- fought  battle  of  a  sacred  cause,  with  tlie 
shoot  of  victory  ringing  in  my  ears.  Latterly  I  have 
sighed  for  the  etftAanassa— I  longed  for  a  life  of  Chris- 
tian peaee  with  thee,  beloved  one,  and  for  a  Christian's 
calm  repose, 

*  With  cross  and  f  srlaDd  over  my  green  turf. 
And  Biy  grand  children's  praise  for  epitaph.' 

To  die  on  the  gibbet,  followed  even  to  the  fatal  tree  by 
the  execrations  of  a  multitude,  deemed  guilty  even  by 
her,  perhaps,  it  is  too  bitter.  And  yet,  better  thus,  than 
that  he  should  die  unrepenting." 

The  young  man  ceased,  for  he  heard  the  heavy  sound 
of  the  key  grating  in  the  lock.  The  door  swung  heavily 
upon  its  hinges,  but  the  prisoner  did  sot  turn  to  inquire 
the  cause.  A  small  bird,  a  truant  from  some  neighboring 
wood  which  had  been  fluttering  with  many  a  carol  in  the 
sunshiny  air,  at  that  moment  perched  upon  the  window- 
iQI. 

"Happy  creature!"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  "why 
dost  thou  linger  by  this  hated  dungeon.  Ay,  it  was  but  for 
a  brief  spaco.  Away  with  you,  reveller  of  the  bright  air, 
and  leave  me  to  listen  to  the  beatings  of  my  own  lonely 
heart.  Ah .'  would  that  I  had  the  wings  of  the  dove  to 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 

A  heavy  sigh  followed  the  closing  words  of  Walter-^he 
tnrned"— did  his  fisncy  deceive  him,  or  did  Ruth  Fairfax 
stand  within  the  pxcciacu  of  his  dungeon.    His  first 


impulse  was  to  rnsh  forward  and  clasp  her  to  bis  heart. 
He  advanced  a  step  or  two,  but  recollecting  himself 
stopped,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  his  bosom,  gased  upon 
the  face  of  his  mistress  with  sorrowful  earnestnesa. 
She  was  changed,  greatly  changed  since  last  he  had 
beheld  her.  Grief  has  iu  miracles  as  well  as  joy.  The 
brow  and  cheek  were  fjaler  than  Parian  marble,  but  the 
expression  was  mournfully  beautiful.  She  was  clad  in 
black  from  head  to  foot.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Wal* 
ter  and  smiled  sadly,  but  the  delicate  fingers  which  tha 
prisoner  raised  to  his  lips,  trembled  violently,  and  her 
voice  failed  her  when  she  attempted  to  speak.  Walter 
was  hardly  less  agitated,  but  he  controlled  himself  by  » 
mighty  effort. 

"  Ruth,"  said  he,  "  this  visit  is  like  the  coming  of  a 
ministering  angel.  It  has  dispelled  a  suspicion,  a  doubt, 
I  ought  never  to  have  entertained.  I  feared,  shall  I  con* 
fees  it,  that  you  believed  me  guilty  I" 

"  Oh,  Walter!"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  after  a  vain 
eiTort  to  repress  her  tears,  "  do  not  say  so.     If  I  was 
yours  in  prosperity  and  gladness,  am  I  not  boond  to 
cling  to  you  still  more  clos>cIy  at  this  dreadful  crisis? 
But  why  do  I  speak  thus?     There  is  hope." 
"  Beyond  the  grave,"  said  Walter  firmly. 
"Oh!  Walter!  do  not  look  at  me  thus.     Let  me 
cherish  the  belief  that  they  cannot  doom  you  to^eath." 
"  They  will  but  act  according  to  the  light  of  human 
reason  if  they  do  so.     Not  upon  the  head  of  my  judges 
will  rest  the  stain  of  innocent  blood — but  upon  his— no 
—no — I  will  not  tell  even  you ;  it  is  too  horrible." 

"  Whc^  do  you  mean,  Walter  7     I  conjure  you  to  tell 
>  me  all.    A  dark  suspicioi^  has  already  crossed  ma. 
Confirm  it,  and  I  will  breathe  it  aloud— abroad— and 
save  you — save  you  from  a  death  of  infamy." 

"Hush!  hush!"  cried  Walter,  grasping  her  arm. 
"  Crush  it — bury  it !  Instinctively  I  guess  your  mean- 
ing. No — ^no .'  'twould  be  too  dreadful ;  let  mt  suffer* 
I  owe  him  a  life.     What  have  I  said?" 

"The  knife — the  name,"  muttered  Ruth  Fairfax  to 
herself.  "  Could  I  but  save  him !  Walter!  dearest 
Walter!  you  shall  not  die  so  suddenly— you  are  too 
good,  too  brave,  too  kind,  to  suffer  such  a  death.  Save 
yourself— something  tells  me  that  you  know  the  way. 
Ah !  you  cannot  pass  resignedly  from  this  lovely  earth. 
Look  at  yonder  glorious  sky." 

"Beloved  one!"  said  Walter,  gently,  as  he  placed 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  "  I  look  beyond  it.  There, 
we  are  told,  lies  the  home — the  happy  father  land  where 
the  spirits  of  the  lovely  and  the  living  shall  meet  to* 
gether." 

"  You  cannot  leave  me." 

"But  for  a  season,  beloved  one.  I  am  young  and 
doubtless  full  of  faults,  but  I  havo  striven  hard  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  my  fate.  One  dark  unworthy  doubt 
crossed  my  mind;  you  have  removed  it.  I  am  now 
prepared;  let  roe  endeavor  to  nerve  you  for  the  scene." 

"Oh!  Walter!"  sobbed  the  poor  giri,  hiding  her 
face  upon  his  bosom,  "I  am  indeed  unworthy  of  you* 
But  if  my  prayen  for  your  safety  are  unheard,  do  not 
think  that  length  of  years  shall  sunder  us.  I  know—] 
feel  that  I  shall  speedily  rejoin  you." 
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"  Calm  yourself,"  whispered  her  lover,  *'  and  look  to 
Heaven  as  I  have  done,  for  resij^atiom  Did  it  come  in 
any  other  shape,  I  could  almost  welcome  death,  for 
upon  the  earth  we  can  never  be  united.  A  fatal  event 
has  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  usi'* 

Ruth  was  alxmt  to  reply,  but  the  door  of  the  dun- 
geon once  more  revolved  upon  its  hinges,  and  the 
jailor  informed  her  that  the  hour  of  departure  had  ar- 
rived.  Sbe  took  a  mute  and  tearful  farewell  of  her 
lover,  who,  left  alone,  once  more  addressed  himself  to 
the  consolations  of  religion.  His  devotional  exercises 
were  long  and  fervent,  and  when  at  length  he  retired  for 
the  night  to  his  humble  pallet,  a  most  refreshing  slum- 
her  steeped  his  senses  in  oblivion. 

THE  CRIMINAL. 

Reclining  in  a  deep  chair  before  a  table,  on  which 
burned  dimly  a  single  lamp,  sat  a  solitary  watcher.  A 
book  lay  open  before  him,  but  he  did  not  glance  upon  its 
pages.  A  window,  open  to  the  floor,  disclosed  a  glori- 
ous scene  of  wood  and  water.  The  beams  of  a  young 
moon  played  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the 
pleasant  murmurs  of  a  summer  night  were  not  wanting 
to  lull  the  senses  into  forgetfulness.  Yet  the  occupant  of 
the  apartment  did  not  gate  with  admiration  on  the  moon- 
light landscape,  nor  yet  yielded  himself  to  the  Elysian  of 
a  calm  repose.  His  eye  was  6xed  on  vacancy,  and  ever 
and  anon  he  started  and  gazed  uneasily  about  him. 
The  incoherent  mutterings  which  escaped  from  his  lips, 
at  length  shaped  themselves  into  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing soliloquy : — 

"  He  must  die — and  wherefore  should  I  seek  to  avert 
his  doom?  Does  it  not  save  him,  young  and  guileless, 
from  the  crimes  and  cares  of  wretched  humanity.  One 
would  choose  a  different  mode  of  death,  perhaps,  but 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste — yet  I  shall  miss  him 
from  my  side.  Though  with  every  cause  to  hate  him, 
he  contrived  to.  gain  a  hold  upon  my  afleclions.  How 
like  his  mother — in  beauty,  character,  and  self-devotion. 
Oh,  Mary !  why  did  I  ever  cross  your  path.  At  such  an 
hour  as  this  havo  I  wandered  arm  and  arm  with  you— 
and  at  such  an  hour  as  this — but  why  do  I  think  of  these 
things  now  t  In  my  own  dark  heart  bo  its  secret  slum- 
ber. What  would  they  accuse  me  of?  Murder!  he! 
me,  a  man  of  peace.     They  lie.     I  never  struck  but 

iwice but  then  each  blow  was  fatal.     Methinks  I  see 

the  recent  victim  now.     She  reviled— she  threatened  me 
—she  died.     But  who  is  my  accuser?" 

He  started  to  his  feet  as  if  a  poignard  had  been 
stricken  to  his  heart,  for,  gliding  through  the  shrubbery, 
a  tall  female  figure  appeared  before  the  window  of  the 
library. 

"I  have  heard  of  these  phantasms,"  said  Murray, 
calmly  passing  a  hand  across  his  brow :  "  wise  men 
have  suffered  from  similar  delusions,  but  I  never  knew 
my  reason  to  play  me  false  before."  He  opened  his 
eyes— the  figure  was  there  still. 

The  features  of  Ruth,  pallid,  sad  and  severe,  seemed 
to  Murray  those  of  his  victim. 

"  What  would  you  have  T"  ho  asked. 

"  Justice  I"  was  the  reply.     It  was  her  very  voice." 

'*  Do  the  fiends  keep  holiday  f"  exclaimed  the  wretched 


man.  **  She  stands  there  yet— it  is  no  deception.  Help^ 
ho!  I  could  prey,  but  my  tongue  refMses  that  office. 
She  waves  her  wan  hand.  Why  should  I  follow  berf 
This  is  some  trick,"  he  added,  *'but  the  game's  afoot, 
and  I  must  follow  on.  Lead  on  !*'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
dashed  through  the  window,  and  trod  in  the  foouteps 
of  the  now  receding  figure.  Once  or  twice  Murray 
attempted  to  draw  back,  but  be  was  now  completely 
under  the  spell  of  his  guide,  and  followed  her  even 
against  his  will.  Though  his  joints  trembled  under  him, 
he  still  held  on  his  way.  "Miserable  wretch  that  I 
am !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  the  crimes  I  have  eoromitted 
were  most  horrible,  and  dreadful  is  the  ponishmeiit 
reserved.     Mercy!  mercy!  Heaven!" 

Ruth  paused,  and  turned  full  upon  him. 

**  Do  you  ask  for  mercy  T"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  thril- 
i  ling  tone;  "do  you  ask  for  mercy,  and  show  none? 
Even  now  you  are  contemplating  a  deed  of  the  blackest 
dye.  The  innocent  must  perish,  that  you  may  prolong 
your  wretched  life.  To-morraw,  an  innocent  man  is 
doomed  to  death.  Look  to  your  own  morrows,  that 
they  may  be  happier.  The  fiends  themselves  will  suffer 
less  than  you  will  puffer." 

They  were  now  before  the  door  of  Judge  Heathcote's 
residence,  in  the  outskirto  of  the  village  of  Dovadao. 
The  tall  building  cast  its  giant  shadow  on  the  street. 
Beyond  them  the  ghastly  moonlight  glittered  on  the 
long  perspective  of  the  main  street.  Murray's  hand  was 
on  the  latch.  He  turned  to  look  once  more  at  the 
phantom.  She  had  disappeared.  The  door  was  unfas- 
tened, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  no 
one  challenged  his  entrance,  so  that  be  soon  made  his 
way  into  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who  was  aeated 
alone,  over  his  books  and  legal  documents. 

The  wild  and  haggard  countenance  of  his  ooctonial 
visitor,  the  disorder  of  his  dress,  and  the  abruptness  of 
his  -entrance,  seemed  evidence  either  of  insanity  or  medi- 
tated violence.  Fearing  the  latter,  Judge  Heathcote 
rose  hastily,  and  inquired  the  business  of  the  visitor  with 
some  alarm. 

"  Be  seated,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and  calm  yourself. 
I  have  that  to  communiqtte  which  you  alone  must  hear, 
and  you  must  hear  mo  out.  I  am  an  abandoned,  despe- 
rate man— a  villain— nay,  start  not— I  mean  ^au  no  vio- 
lence. If  I  did,  what  would  outcry  or  resistance  avail 
you?"  As  ho  pronounced  these  words,  he  produced  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  laid  them  beside  him  on  the  table, 
cocked,  and  ready  for  use.  He  then  drew  a  chair  near 
the  judge,  and  seemed  collecting  himself  for  sonie  dis- 
closure. A  wandering  of  the  eye — a  twitching  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  indicated  insoniiy.  Judge  Heath- 
cote regarded  Murray  with  no  little  uneasiness,  and 
resolved  to  make  his  escape  from  the  apartment,  the 
moment  an  op^rtunity  occurred.  Disguising  bis  feel- 
ings, however,  he  addressed  bis  companion  calmly. 

"  I  am  at  leisure,  sir,  and  prepanHi  to  listen  to  what- 
ever communication  you  have  to  make." 

THE  CRIMINAL'S  CONFESSION. 

"  Hear  me,  then.  I  told  you  I  was  an  abandoned 
man.  I  am  one  to  whom  blood,  and  the  thoughts  of 
blood,  are  yerj  familiar— yet  was  I  not  thus  always. 
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I  can  remember  the  time  when  my  heart  was  guileless 
and  baoyani--^beD  the  sports  of  the  field  and  forest 
were  to  me  thrilling  and  absorbing.  You  may  wonder 
that  I  can  look  baek  on  those  calm  times  at  this  moment. 
Yet  I  see  it  before  me— ^the  noble  mansion  of  my  ances- 
tor*, surrounded  by  the  broad  oak  woods,  in  the  shade 
of  which  the  deer  sported  the  livelong  day.  It  was  a 
scene  characteristic  of  old  England.  I  see  my  venera- 
rable  father  seated  in  his  magnificent  library,  reciting 
some  tale  of  my  ancestors,  who  were  stem  warriors  in 
the  olden  time,  or  of  the  bridals,  the  hunts,  and  the 


shamed  an  anchorite.  I  road  deeply^— revived  my  eolle* 
giate  studies,  made  new  acquaintances,  and  set  up  fof 
a  literary  man.  I  poured  some  of  my  wild  thoughts  int0 
poetry,  and  the  verses,  strange,  unfinished  as  they  weref 
attracted  general  attention.  Criticism  looked  kindly  on 
them,  and  the  world  applauded.  I  wrote  a  political 
pamphlet,  and  both  parties  anxiously  endeavored  to 
unmask  the  author.  At  length  I  disclosed  myself. 
Flatterers  crowded  about,  and  Royalty  iuelf  deigned  to 
notice  me ;  but  I  turned  away  in  disgust.  I  had  made 
all  these  exertions  to  reinstate  mynelf  in  the  favor  of 


archery  meetings,  that  made  the  hall  such  a  holiday*  |  Mary— to  prove  that  I  could  render  myself  worthy  of 
residence  in  by-gone  days.  My  stately  mother  is  stand' 
ing  by  his  side,  and  observing,  with  a  smile,  ray  enthu- 
siastic reception  of  the  narrative.  They  are  both  dead, 
and  I  am  a  lonely  and  lost  man.  The  name  I  bear  is 
feigned'^thank  Heaven,  that,  at  least,  I  have  not  dis- 
graced the  stainless  and  time-honored  name  of  my  family. 
I  was  an  only  son,  and  the  death  of  my  patents  left  me 
master  of  a  large  and  almost  unencumbered  property* 
Then  it  was  that  the  evil  passions  of  my  nature,  which 
had  heretofore  slumbered,  were  warmed  into  life  by  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  I  must  needs  come  up  to 
London.  I  sicken  at  the  recollection  of  my  reception 
there— 'the  offlciousness  of  pratended  friends — the  syco- 
phancy of  menials  and  sharpers.  The  turf>^the  ring — 
the  opera,  I  patronized  munificentlyt  X  led  the  fashion 
—dressed,  dined,  drank  to  perfection.  Weary  of  Lon- 
don, I  went  to  Paris,  and  exhausted  its  pleasures  in  a 
brief  space.  Finally,  for  excitement,  I  settled  upon 
gaming.  With  an  infatuated  reliance  on  my  luck,  I 
threw  myself  upon  rou^e-e^-funV.  I  rose  one  evening 
from  the  table,  and  left  the  iolcn  a  ruined  man—com- 
paratively speaking*  Why  did  I  not  then  blow  out  my 
brains  as  I  meditated,  and  so  rid  the  world  of  a  monster. 
It  was  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country  to  which  I  again 


her,  and  win  her  back.  She  came  not.  I  wrote  her  a 
burning  letter,  breathing  ail  my  resolves— my  hopesi 
She  sent  it  back  unopened.  It  was  then  that  love  was 
blotted  from  my  heart,  so  that  I  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  its  very  name.  Vengeance— vengeance*— that  waa 
all  my  cry.  It  was  too  galling  to  sit  still  and  brood 
upon  my  wrongs,  without  the  power  of  avenging  them. 
My  recent  studies  were  distasteful  to  me.  I  travelled^ 
but  wherever  I  was,  wandering  by  the  legendary  Rhinef 
or  in  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  or  treading  the  classic 
shores  of  Greece,  the  thirst  of  vengeance  tormented  me 
unceasingly.  For  a  few  years  I  wandered  like  Caiui 
longing  to  deserve  the  curse  he  bore.  At  length  the 
hour  canse.  I  returned  to  England,  and  revisited  my 
native  ploee*  When  I  went  abroad,  I  had  parted  with 
the  old  family  mansion,  to  obtain  the  means  of  travel. 
It  was  resold,  and  a  young  baronet.  Sir  Malise  Grey, 
was  iu  tenant*  I  was  curious  to  see  this  new  man  who 
now  called  my  ancient  home  his  own,  and  being  informed 
that  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  I  repaired 
thither  on  the  first  Sunday  after  my  return.  He  came 
up  to  the  pew  with  his  young  wife.  They  bowed 
their  heads  in  silent  reverence.  The  lady  turned, 
and  I  beheld  the  face  of  Mary !     She  uttered  a  faint 


retired  with  the  pitiful  wreck  of  my  fortune,  that  I  met  a    shriek,  while  I,  forgetful  or  reckless  of  the  place  in 


beautiful  young  girl,  an  American,  who,  with  a  female 
companion,  was  residing  in  the  same  town,  being  on  a 
visit  to  an  English  relative.     Lovely  and  intellectual,  she 
inspired  me  with  the  first  pure  passion  that  I  ever 
felt.     Our  casual  acquaintance  grew  into  intimacy,  and 
finally  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  was  beloved.      And 
now,  as  before,  the  sunshine  of  success  warmed  into  life 
my  scorpion  passions.     I  had,  heretofore,  been  a  profli- 
gate and  gambler.     I  now  drank  deeply,  first  for  excite* 
ment,  next,  for  oblivion  of  all  but  my  successful  suit. 
Mary  perceived  a  change  in  my  conduct,  traced  it  to  its 
cause,  and  remonstrated  with  me  vehemently,  and,  as 
she  thought,  successfully.    She  vowed  that  she  never 
woald  be  mine  until  I  had  for  ever  renounced  the  fatal 
cop.     I  did  so,  and  the  very  next  week,  broke  my  oath* 
She  finally  dismissed  me.     I  was  frantic.    I  sought  an 
interview   with   her,  employed   entreaties,  oaths   and  j 
threats  to  change  her  purpose,  but  in  vain.    She  had 
cast  me  off,  and  bow  quitted  the  house  of  her  relative  to 
avoid  my  penecution.    For  a  while,  a  scorching  fever 
boutid  me  in  iu  fiery  chains,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
befora  I  reeeited  my  consciousness,  and  with  it,  a  por- 
tion of  mj  former  health.    I  was  now  an  altered  man. 
I  drank  no  more— "my  abstemious  habiu  would  have 
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which  I  stood,  rushed  madly  from  the  church.     Mark 
me,  sir,  I  met  them  not   ogain  until  the  hour  bad 
arrived.    I  scaled  the  window  of  their  chamber,  and 
entered  it  at  dead  of  night.    I  killed  them  both.     My 
vengeance  was  instantly  satiated,  and  even  as  I  with- 
drew the  fatal  weapon,  remorse  took  possession  of  my 
sool.    At  this  moment  the  wailing  cry  of  a  young  child 
broke  upon  my  ear.     It  was  that  of  the  boy  whom  I  had 
just  made  an  orphan.     What  would  become  of  himf 
With  a  singtilar  inconsistency  I  determined  to  bear  him 
ofi*.     I  succeeded  in  so  doing.     With  him  I  fled  to  this 
country,  and,  for  years,  I  was  a  father  to  him.    His 
comitenance  constantly  recalled  my  early  passions  and 
my  crime,  and  it  was  a  self-imposed  penance  to  super* 
intend  his  education,  and  exercise  the  paternal  iielatiofi 
with  regard  to  him.    He  became  the  lover  of  Ruth 
Fairfax,  and  I  resolved  that  no  obstacle  should  <itoss 
the  path  of  his  desire,  and  turn  the  fountain  of  his  affee- 
tipn  to  waters  of  bitterness.    I  sought  Mrs.  Fairfax  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries  for  the  nuptials.    Fietore  my 
astonishment,  when  I  beheld,  hanging  on  the  wall,  the 
portrait  of  my  eariy  victim.    The  agitation  into  which 
this  threw  me,  gave^rise  to  words  and  half  confessionc, 
that  very  nearly  betrayed  me.    They  might  have  ftUea 
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fruitless  upon  an  indifTerent  ear,  but  the  listener— ^he 
motber  of  Ruth  Fairfax,  was  too  keen,  too  vigilant  to 
permit  them  to  escape— she  charged  me  with  crime — 
the  avowal  seemed  wrung  from  my  lips.  In  spite  of 
agony  and  suflfering,  I  bad  always  clung  to  life.  I  now 
no  sooner  perceived  bow  dangerous  a  power  I  had  given 
her,  than  I  resolved  the  ftital  secret  should  die  with  her. 
My  worthless  life  must  be  preserved.  I  saw  but  one 
way,  and  I  was  blinded  and  ftung  by  her  revilings.  I 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  Circumstances  fixed  the  guilt 
on  my  reputed  son.  He  lies  in  prison  awaiting  his  sen- 
tence. For  days  I  have  been  as  one  upon  the  rack,  now 
impelled  to  rush  forward  and  save  him,  and  now  recoil- 
ing from  the  face  of  death  and  shame.  To-night,  as  I 
•at  in  my  apartment,  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  a 
warning  was  sent  me.  Yes,  believe  me  or  not,  the  dead 
appeared  to  demand  the  publication  of  the  truth.  You, 
sir,  are  a  magistrate.  Into  your  custody  I  surrender 
myself.  Let  tbe  law  work  its  worst— it  can  inflict  no 
torments  like  those  of  my  own  conscience.  I  ask  no 
Tnercy !  let  me  meet  the  punishment  of  my  cnme !  total 
annihilation  is  better  than  this  life  of  anguish!" 
•  ••••• 

Calm  and  cloudless  rose  the  snn  upon  the  morrow, 
that  day  which  Waher  thought  would  put  an  ignomini- 
ous termination  to  his  career.     But  ho  was  ransomed — 
the  bitter  chalice  was  removed  from  his  lips.     In  the  | 
joy  of  his  emancipation,  he  forgot,  for  a  moment,  thatr 
another  was  to  suflfer  in  his  place.     The  confession  of  the  ' ! 
criminal,  the  tale  of  his  father's  fate,  thfew  him  back  ji 
again  into  a  state  of  agonized  feeling,  and  the  only  relief' 
be  experienced,  was  in  the  thought  that  no  insurraounta-  >' 
Me  barrier  interposed,  as  heretofore,  between  himself 
and  Ruth.     Then  came  the  harrowing  certainty  that  one 
whom  he  had  long  regarded  as  a  father,  must  expiate  i 
his  crime  by  an  ignominious  death.     Murray  was  con-'' 
victed,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  his  execution,  his  own  hand  had  sent  his 
soul  to  its  dread  account. 

Not  many  mooths  had  passed,  before  Edward  Orey — 
■nch  was  tbe  real  name  of  Ruth's  lover,  was  united  to 
his  mistress.  Together  they  had  joyed »  together  they 
bad  suffered — it  was  not  for  two  such  tried  and  kindred 
spirits  to  remain  asunder.  As  they  sat  in  the  travel- 
ling-carriage which  bore  them  away  from  the  scene  of 
so  much  suffering,  Edward  clasped  the  hand  of  his 
bride,  and  pointing  to  the  receding  spire  of  the  village, 
said — 

''  Dearesty  look  your  last  at  Doveden.  After  what  has 
happened,  it  is  no  home  for  either  of  us.  I  go  to  Eng- 
land to  regain  possession  of  my  father*s  estates  and  title. 
I  long  to  present  my  lovely  bride  to  those  who  will 
welcome  her  and  me.  Yet  we  shall  not  linger  there 
long.  We  must  travel.  Paris,  Vienna,  the  Alps,  Italy, 
have  ail  their  attractions.  Beneath  a  softer  sky,  we 
•hall  learn  to  look  back  upon  the  past  with  resignati^, 
and  coming  joy  will  seem  the  dearer  for  the  trials  we 
have  suffered." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Edward  Grey.  V  Ohl  what 
glorious  prophets  of  the  future  are  youth  and  hope !" 

Boston,  Masi» 


Original. 
THE    AMERICAN    INDIANS. 

BT   MRS.   IMELIHt  S.   SMITH. 

Thbt  lurs  exiled  by  D«stiny'i  changeless  deeree. 

From  heritage,  birth-place  and  home. 
And  doom'd  like  the  storm-bird  that  flies  o'er  ths  sea. 

Still  OBward  ttsresting  to  roam. 
They  are  leaving  for  ever  their  owa  native  clime ; 

They  are  hastening  on  to  decay, 

A  few  more  dark  waves  from  the  ocean  of  Time 
Will  sweep  the  last  remnant  away. 

E'en  now  from  the  forests  that  rise  in  the  west. 

From  valley  and  mountain  and  stream. 
Prom  the  prairie's  broad  surHsce,  the  lake's  boandlees  brsastv 

They  are  passing  away  like  a  dream. 
When  a  few  more  brief  years  shall  have  rolled  o'er  the  land. 

And  cities  lie  thick  on  the  plain, 
On  our  far  western  hills  will  the  traveller  stand 

And  ask  for  the  red  men  in  vain. 

In  vain  will  he  ask  for  the  wild-woods  they  lov'd, 

In  their  happy  and  prosperous  honr, 
For  the  homes  and  the  haunts,  and  the  scenes  where  they  rev*d 

In  the  dsys  of  their  freedom  and  power} 
No  record  shall  linger  to  tell  of  the  race, 

Nb  epitsph  point  to  their  tomb; 
The  changes  of  Time  will  have  swept  from  the  place 

All  sign  of  theh-  life  and  their  doom. 

The  streams  where  their  fleet  barks  once  glided  about. 

Will  bear  gallant  vessels  along ; 
And  the  hills  which  have  echoed  the  warrior's  ahovt. 

Will  resound  to  the  husbandman's  song. 
On  the  plains  where  the  forests  their  arms  tossed  on  high* 

Where  the  red  hunter  sought  the  wild-deer. 
Fair  cities  will  lift  their  proud  domes  to  the  sky, 

And  Art's  splendid  temples  appear. 

The  flocks  of  the  herdsman  will  feed  o'er  the  grave 

Where  the  dust  of  the  ehieflain  is  laid ; 
And  the  rich  yellow  harvests  of  Autumn  will  wave 

Where  the  tomb  of  a  nation  was  made  I 
The  ploughman  will  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  toil, 

And  ask  with  a  wondering  gaxe. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  relics  he  turns  with  the  soil, 

"Who  dwelt  here  in  earlier  days  f  ** 

So  voice  from  the  past  will  arise  to  reveal 

The  secret  he  questions  to  know ; 
For  Poesy's  song  will  not  wake  to  the  theme. 

Nor  HistVy  an  answer  bestow; 
But  echo  alone  will  reply  to  the  sound. 

O'er  hill-top  and  valley  and  plain. 
Her  voice  in  low  music  will  linger  around. 

And  repeat  the  sad  question  sgain. 

'Tis  meet  that  we  mourn  for  tbe  Indian's  doom — 

When  life's  weary  journey  is  o'er 
He  must  sink  to  a  lonely  unchronicled  tomb, 

And  be  nam'd  or  remembered  no  more: 
With  perishing  things  he  must  pass  from  the  earth,    . 

And  leave  not  a  trace  to  disclose 
His  name  or  his  deeds,  or  the  place  of  his  birth, 

Or  the  spot  where  he  sunk  to  repose. 


Wa  AT  is  so  hateful  to  a  poor  man,  as  the  purse-proud 
arrogance  of  a  rich  one  ?  Let  fortune  shifk  the  scene, 
and  make  the  poor  man  rich,  he  runs  at  once  into  tbe 
vice  that  he  declaimed  against  so  feelingly ;  these  are 
strange  aontradictions  in  the  human  charactsr.-— Ctia^ 
berland. 
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Oriff  inal. 
THE  WAR-SPIRIT  ON  BUNKER'S  HEIGHT. 

BY   Mias    HAKNAH  7.   OOULD. 

Ths  tun  w&lked  the  skies  io  the  splendor  of  June, 
O'er  earth  full  of  promise,  and  air  full  of  tune: 
The  broad  azure  streams  calmly  rolled  to  the  deep. 
Whose  waves  on  iu  breast  stirred  like  babes  in  their 
sleep. 

The  turf  heaved  its  green  to  the  wbita-vestured  flock, 
That  fed,  or  repoaed  in  the  shade  of  the  rock ; 
The  birds  sang  their  songs  by  their  nests  in  the  bowers ; 
And  the  bee  hummed  with  sweets  from  the  unwounded 
flowers. 

The  humming-bird  glittered  and  whirred  o'er  the  cell 
Where  her  nectar  was  stored,  from  the  hill  to  the  dell ; 
*Mid  the  bloom  and  the  perfume  that  passed  on  the  breete. 
From  the  rose  and  the  vine,  and  the  fruit-bearing  trees. 

It  seemed  like  a  gala,  when  nature  arrayed 
In  festival  robes,  with  her  treasures  dis|)layed, 
Reflected  the  smile  of  her  Maker  above. 
And  offered  up  hymns  of  her  tbuiksgiving  love. 

And  yet,  in  the  bosom  of  man  there  were  fires 
Fierce,  quenchless  and  fearful— consuming  desires 
For  right  unpossessed,  and  for  lawless  domain, 
That  burned  to  the  soul,  and  that  flamed  to  the  brain. 

In  the  streets  there  was  clanging  and  gleaming  of  arms; 
In  the  dwellings,  resolve,  preparation,  alarms ; 
In  the  eye  of  the  wife,  mother,  sister,  a  tear ; 
In  the  face  of  their  soldier,  no  trace  of  a  fear. 

The  patriot  chieftain  had  marked  out  his  ground, 
To  hold,  or  to  fall,  if  bis  foe  passed  the  bound : 
And  now  was  the  hero  to  close  in  the  strife. 
For  death  as  a  bondman,  or  freedom  with  life. 

The  wmr^pirit  hovered  and  frowned  on  the  height. 
His  eye  flashing  lightning — his  wings  shedding  night! 
From  his  wide  fiery  nostrils  roUed  volumes  of  smoke. 
And  the  rocks  roared  aftir,  as  in  thunder  he  spoke. 

At  his  dread  shock  of  Nature,  the  lamb  from  its  play. 
The  bee  and  the  bird,  in  afiright  fled  away. 
The  branch,  flower,  and  grass,  felt  the  crush  and  the  scath, 
And  the  winds  passing  by,  snufled  the  heat  of  his  wrath. 

With  blood,  that  in  torrents,  he  poured  down  like  rain. 
He  drenched  the  green  turf  that  he  strewed  with  the  slain, 
'Till  the  eminence  groaned  with  the  carnage  it  bore. 
And  its  heart  heaved  and  shuddered  at  drinking  the  gore. 

While  the  breath  of  the  war-spirit  scented  the  air. 
The  rivets  looked  wild  in  reflecting  his  glare ; 
And  ocean's  cold  bosom  was  torn  as  he  gave 
The  flap  of  his  pinion  to  trouble  iu  wave. 

The  village  besieged,  wrapped  in  flames  from  his  breath, 
Looked  up  to  the  hill  where  be  ravelled  with  death, 
And  swelled,  with  the  essence  of  life  he  had  shed. 
To  sweeten  their  cup,  and  the  banquet  to  spread. 


'  Oh,  warspirit !  War>spirir,  when  didst  thou  bring 
I  Such  trophies  of  beauty  before  the  pale  king, 
Since  walking  on  Gilboa's  height  in  thy  power, 
[  Of  Israel's  valiant  to  mow  down  the  flower  f 

:  Mourn— wail,  oh,  ye  people  I  and  spread  wide  the  pall, 
Whose  deep,  sable  fringe  down  the  hill-sides  shall  fall .' 
Your  brethren's  warm  blood  cries  aloud  from  the  ground 
That  hosts  like  Philisiia's  in  triumph  surround. 

The  lovely,  the  pleasant  have  perished !    Alas ! 
Where  they  fell  may  there  hence  be  no  dew  on  the 

grass! 
Let  a  monument  there  towards  the  heavens  rear  its  head 
From  a  base  that  shall  cover  the  spot  where  they  bled ! 

Ah,  wai^spirit !     War-spirit,  deep  was  the  gloom. 
Though  heaven  was  unclouded,  and  earth  all  in  bloom, 
When  thou,  at  the  onset,  that  young  summer's  day, 
Didst  strike  so  much  valor  to  darkness  away  I 

And  yet,  by  that  thunder,  the  land  is  awake: 
'Twas  the  crack  of  her  yoke  in  beginning  to  break! 
And  out  of  that  gloom  is  her  glory  to  spread; 
Her  living  be  fmnchised,  immortal  her  dead. 

For  up  from  that  summit  an  eagle  shall  rise, 
To  breast  the  thick  clouds  'till  he  saili  the  blue  skits ; 
And  drop,  while  he  bathes  at  the  fountain  of  light, 
A  plume  from  his  pinion  their  story  to  write. 

It  shall  fall  where  they  fell,  on  the  still  purple  sward. 
Full  and  warm  with  the  sunbeams  their  deeds  to  record ; 
And  move  o'er  the  scroll  in  the  hand  of  the  free. 
While  the  wing  where  it  grew  spans  the  earth  and  the 


Original. 
WOMAN. 

BT   WILLIAM.   O.   HOWARD. 

Thx  rainbow's  tints  are  not  so  bright, 

As  the  rich  streak. 
That,  like  ajbeam  of  sunset  light. 

Gilds  beauty's  cheek. 

Not  the  glad  notes  of  joyous  spring. 

That  charm  the  ear; 
Nor  morning  lark's  gay  carroUing, 

Grateful  and  clear ; 

Are  half  so  sweet  as  woman's  tones. 

In  that  lone  hour; 
When  Misery's  bleeding  bosom  owns 

Her  holy  power. 

As  the  last,  lovely,  lingering  ray 

Beams  o'er  the  west  :— 
The  parting  glance  of  dying  day. 

Sinking  to  rest  :** 

So,  when  death's  shadows  darkly  frown, 

May  woman's  eye 
Fringe  them  with  brighter  hues,  than  crown 

The  evening  sky, 

ChUHeotke,  Ohio,  1841. 
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was  not  afraid  of  distant  thunder.  To  tell  the  reader  the  ||  promise,  and  obtained  a  load  of  tin  for  damages.  Truly 
plain  truth.  I  had  been  smitten  with  her  charms  at  a  ball ';{ great  must  have  been  the  damage  that  required  a  dairy 
at  Indian  Key,  and  ha  ving  compared  logs  with  her  father,  1 1  of  milk  pann  to   repair;    and  dreadfully  warm  must 


r«ceired  a  polite  invitation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
him  at  the  light-house  on  Lugger  Hugger  Point. 

Turner  was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  the  savages 
respected  him  for  his  woodcraft.  He  would  drop  a 
turkey  with  his  long  ducking  gun,  that  had  echoed  at 
Bunker  Hill,  at  almost  any  distance ;  and  occasionally, 
it  was  said,  he  administei-ed  a  handful  of  mustard  seed 
•hot,  to  a  red  skin  or  two,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  in 
his  water  melon  patch,  under  the  impression,  as  he 
afterwards  assured  them,  that  they  were  ground  hogs. 
This  the  Seminoles  considered  as  adding  insult  to  injury, 
but  fearing  that  he  would  give  them  a  charge  of  double 
B.'s  the  next  time  he  found  them  pilfering,  they  rubbed 
their  punctured  skins  with  beef  brine,  at  his  suggestion, 
and  bounded  off  to  the  hammock,  yelling  like  so  many 
devils  incarnate. 

Julia  Turner  had  a  soul  above  light  houses  and  sand 
bars.  She  wished  to  be  a  real  lady,  and  was  fond  of 
being  noticed  by  marriageable  gentlemen,  and  the  days 
past  pleasantly  enough  in  her  company,  until  the  day 
when  I  met  with  the  flower  of  the  forest,  as  before 
related. 


have  been  that  excited  affection,  that  could  only  be 
cooled  by  a  score  of  spiinkling  pots  and  a  nest  of  tin 
water  pails.  Poor  girl,  she  never  could  be  a  lady 
because  she  chose  a  false  standard.  Her  race  is  run— 
Requietcat  in  pace. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Julia 
Turner  had  left  the  light-house  at  Lugger  Hugger  Point, 
Timothy,  who  had  become  exceedingly  churlish  in  his 
manners,  Wt  on  a  hunting  excursion,  without  giving  me 
an  invitation  to  join  him.  Somewhat  nettled  at  his  con- 
duct, and  feeling  curious  to  know  where  he  intended  to 
hunt,  I  repaired  to  the  lantern  of  the  lightihouse,  and 
opening  a  slide,  looked  out  towards  the  land.  The  tall 
Cape  Codder,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  ready  to  be 
brought  to  his  eye,  was  stalking  with  the  legs  of  a  giant 
along  the  sand  bar,  toiK*ards  the  hammock  so  precious  in 
my  eyes,  and  his  grizzly  bull'terrier  was  following  dog- 
gedly in  his  steps.  Onward  strode  the  keeper,  and 
onward  trotted  his  dog,  notwithstanding  flocks  of  blue 
winged  teal,  and  scores  of  majestic  wild  geese  floated 
upon  the  calm  water  within  the  breakers,  not  a  stone's 


,  throw  from  the  shore.     Turner  soon  reached  the  ham 
As  I  entered  the  light-house  on  the  evening  of  my  j  inock,  the  wild  vines  parted  before  him  and  in  a  moment 

he  was  hid  from  view.     For  a  half  hour  I  sat  and  looked 
olit  upon  the  wild  scene  that  nature  had  spread  before 


discovery,  Julia  stood  waiting  in  smiles  and  long  ringlets, 
to  reeeive  me ;  and  having  heard  me,  on  a  former  even- 
ing, express  a  partiality  for  a  handsome  '  Blue  Stocking,* 
■he  bad  adorned  her  insteps  with  a  glorious  pair  of  blue 
hose  that  outvied  the  deep  dye  of  a  tropical  heaven,  and 
created  an  indigo  tentcUion  in  my  inmost  soul. 

"  William  Frederic  Scattergood,"  said  she,  display- 
ing her  well-filled  axuret  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
as  much  as  saying,  there  is  a  pair  of  them,  and  snatching 
at  my  wild  rose,  in  the  sprea^  eagle  style  of  fashionable 
life.  "  You  are  so  thoughtful  of  me  in  your  prerambulO' 
tions—'l  am  extnx^genily  fund  o(  rotert.  Isspicially 
morte  rotert.  Where  did  you  wamder  to  orbidin  such 
a  brilliant  tpitsimen  of  Flora-riddian  blumeV* 

"  Nay,"  said  I  holding  on  to  my  rose,  "  I  cannot  give 
you  this,  it  is  a  present." 

'*  A  pritsinl,^*  said  she,  "  and  from  wheum  ?" 

"  From  an  Indian  girl,"  said  I,  blushing. 

"  Umph,"  said  she,  turning  up  her  prominent  feature, 
and  wiping  her  hands  upon  her  apron,  as  though  they 
had  been  polluted  by  touching  the  rose.  "  In  gin  geerl, 
to  be  sure — well,  every  one  to  their  tastes,  as  *  *  *." 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  fell  imperfectly  upon  my  ear, 
as  she  retired  in  high  dudgeon  from  my  presence.  I  saw 
that  the  jig  was  up  with  me,  in  that  quarter,  and  hasten- 
ing up  to  my  room,  deposited  the  precious  flower  in  my 
trunk  pocket. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  I  found  that  Julia  had  gone  in  the  market  boat 
with  the  light  trimmer  to  visit  the  nearest  neighbor,  and 
I  never  saw  her  more. 

The  only  time  that  I  heard  of  her  after  her  departure, 
was  in  a  love  eate  in  Alabama,  where  she  sued  a  tin 
pedlar  from  her  own    town,   for  sundry  breaches  of 


me.  The  moan  of  the  deep  woods  came  off  upon  the 
land  breeze,  and  occasionally  the  wild  bark  of  the  dog 
rang  along  the  winding  paths  of  the  thicket,  and  burst 
forth  upon  the  open  air  in  numberless  echoes.  The 
I  hollow  roar  of  the  ocean  as  it  dashed  upon  the  breakers, 
chimed  in  with  the  music  of  the  land,  and  the  shrill 
screams  of  the  sailing  sea  gulls  added  the  diapason  and 
.completed  the  no|es  of  Nature's  hymn.  Presently,  a 
wild,  unearthly  yell,  rang  in  the  distance,  and  then  the 
cracking  of  fifty  rifles  awoke  the  deeper  echoes  of  the 
hammock.  The  shrieks  of  man,  and  the  death  howl  of 
an  animal,  mingled  together :  and  then  a  wilder  whoop 
rung  fearfully  round,  and  all  was  still. 

As  I  looked  on  with  fearful  interest,  the  beautiful 
!  Seminole  stole  cautiously  from  the  thicket^  by  the  water 
side,  and  af^er  satisfying  herself  that  she  was  n9t  per- 
ceived, directed  her  steps  towards  the  light-house. 

The  antelope  never  bounded  swifter  nor  with  more 
grace  than  did  this  wood  nymph  along  the  sand  bar. 
In  a  few  seconds  she  entered  the  door  and  barred  it 
securely.  I  hastened  down  the  windmg  stairs  and  met 
her. 

"The  hatchet  is  bare,"  said  she,  "the  Seminole  is 
your  enemy.  The  pale  face  has  gone  to  his  home  with 
the  great  spirit,  and  his  dog  sleeps  upon  his  corpse." 

**  Have  they  murdered  him  then?"  said  I  fiercely. 

**  They  have,"  said  she,  "  and  they  will  soon  be  here." 

We  had  four  muskets  at  the  light-house,  and 'plenty  of 

\  ammunition.     I  hastened  and  brought  up  the  muskets 

with  sufiicient  powder  and  ball  to  serve  us;  and  then 

began  to  examine  the  sides  of  the  building  for  a  chance 

to  retreat  in  case  we  were  driven  to  extremities.    Tur> 
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nerU  best  boat  wat  on  the  side  of  the  light-house  looking 
towards  the  sea,  hanging  upon  davits.  A  rope  ladder 
led  down  to  it  from  the  lantern,  and  the  whole  was  out 
of  sight  from  tho  shore. 

I  immediately  placed  in  the"  boat  a  breaker  of  water, 
a  bag  of  ship's  biscuit,  a  keg  of  spirits,  and  four  cold 
haras.  I  then  placed  two  muskets  ready  loaded  in  the 
stem  sheets,  shipped  the  rudder,  topped  the  mast,  and 
overhauled  the  halliards,  so  that  I  could  make  sail  in  a 
moment.  The  trap  door  that  opened  into  the  lantern 
was  then  closed  down  and  fastened.  With  two  muskets 
we  seated  ourselves  upon  an  oil  can,  and  awaited  the 
onset  of  the  savages. 

About  dusk,  dark  bodies  began  to  crawl  along  the 
sand  bar,  and  the  hooting  of  owls  and  the  yells  of  cata- 
mountt,  rung  shrilly  on  the  night  air  and  filled  the  whole 
evening  with  sound. 

"  They  come !"  said  the  Indian  maiden,  pointing  down 
to  the  black  objects,  that  seemed  like  a  tribe  of  beavers 
going  in  search  of  fresh  bark.  "  Pale  face,  we  will  live 
and  die  together.  The  blood  of  Cbstile  has  triumphed 
over  the  darker  flow  of  the  red  man." 

Never  had  I  witnessed  such  transcendent  dignity,  such 
nobleness  of  soul.  I  opened  my  arms  involuntary  to 
receive  her,  and  the  dew  drop  of  Florida  fell  upon  my 
breast  and  wept* 

"We  will  live  and  die  together,  my  precious  wild 
flower,"  said  I,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  burning 
cheek.  At  this  moment,  a  loiter  cry  was  heard  from 
the  bar. 

"  He  comes,"  said  she,  springing  to  her  feet  and  bend- 
ing her  ear  to  the  window  slide. 

"  Can  you  fire  V*  said  I,  grasping  my  musket. 
**  Yes,  pale  face ;"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  sternness. 
"  Give  me  the  long  arm." 

I  handed  her  the  musket,  and  she  presented  it  towards 
the  advancing  party. 

"  Ha !"  said  she,  "  I  have  him !"  Her  musket  rang 
sharply,  and  a  tall  red  skin  bounded  into  the  air  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  sand.  "  He  will  trouble  me  no  more !" 
said  she,  sitting  down  upon  the  floor  with  a  hollow  laugh. 
She  had  killed  her  lover. 

I  picked  off  another  warrior;  and  in  a  moment,  a 
dozen  bullets  rattled  against  the  lantern  frame.  A  louder 
ndioop  below,  now  assured  us  that  the  party  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  light-house.  In  our  haste  we  bad  omit- 
ted to  fasten  a  little  window  near  the  door,  and  soon  we 
heard  another  startling  whoop,  and  then  the  tread  of  a 
moccasin  upon  the  stairs.  The  sounds  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  at  length  a  heavy  thump  shook  the  trap  door 
beneath  our  feet. 


length  loud  talking  was  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  the  noise  of  ascending  feet  approached  the  lantern. 

**  They  have  found  your  powder,"  said  she  earnestly, 
"  and  are  bringing  it  here  to  blow  us  up." 

"  It  is  time  to  decamp  then,"  said  I,  looking  down  to 
the  boat.  '*  Follow  me."  As  I  said  this,  I  descended 
the  ladder  to  the  boat,  and  was  instantly  joined  by  the 
agile  maiden.  The  boat  was  lowered  to  the  water  in  a 
twinkling,  the  falls  were  cast  loose,  and  we  glided  off 
into  the  darkness  that  rested  upon  the  deep.  I  now 
hoisted  my  lug  sail,  and  seating  myself  in  the  stem  sheets, 
with  my  Indian  girl  by  my  side,  bade  good  night  to  Tim 
Turner,  the  Seminoles,  and  the  light-house  on  Lugger 
Hugger  Point. 

We  had  proceeded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  a 
terrifio  explosion  was  heard  in  the  light-house.  A  wilder 
yell  rose  upon  the  breeze,  and  fragmenu  of  glass  and  tin 
rattled  merrily  as  they  fell  in  showers  around  us.  We 
looked,  and  the  ligfatphouse  had  lost  its  lantern  and  a  red 
'  flame  was  shooting  high  up  from  its  shattered  cone.  At 
this  moment,  the  Seminoles'  discovered  our  boat ;  the 
laugh  of  success  was  turned  immediately  into  howls  for 
the  dead,  and  gathering  the  mangled  corpses  upon 
hurdles,  the  whole  band  retired  to  the  hammock. 
Silence  now  hung  upon  the  deep  woods  and  the  broad 
ocean,  and  the  tree  tops  whispered  sweetly  to  the  gentle 
dashing  of  the  surf. 

"  Dew  Drop,"  said  I,  faintly,  "  I  am  drowsy." 

"  Go  to  sleep  then,"  said  she,  **  and  I  will  steer  the 
boat."      ^ 

I  closed  my  eyes, — the  ripple  of  the  boat  sang  in  my 
I  ears,  and  I  slept. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  summer  when  I  awoke 

again.     I  had  been  sleeping,  to  my  astonishment,  upon 

a  rock  of  a  reef  near  the  light-house.     Tim  Turner  stood 

i  over  me  with  a  boat  hook  in  his  hand,  and  a  most  rueful 

i  visage. 

"Are  you  dead?"  said  he. 

"  No,"  »nid  I,  "  but  you  aw." 

"  Not  I,  faith,"  said  be. 

"  An*t  you  murdered  7"  said  I. 

"  Murdered,  the  devil  1"  said  he,  "  you*ve  lost  yomr 
wits." 

''  Where  are  the  Seminoles  ?"  said  I. 

"  Robbing  a  hen-roost,"  said  he,  "  I  peppered  two  of 
them  for  stealing  my  water>melons  last  evening,  just 
before  the  light  house  was  strack  with  lightning.  But 
let  me  raise  you,  you  'must  have  been  injured  by  the 
explosion  and  fall." 

"  Injured,  no,"  said  I,  **  I  escaped  with  the  Dew  Drop 


tt 


Open  the  door  cautiously,"  said  she,  ''and  I  will  i.  of  the  Seminoles,  in  your  boat." 


send  the  whole  pack  down  below." 


''Ha!  ha!  bai  that's  a  good  one ;"  said  he.    "Wby 


I  silently  undid  the  fastening,  the  door  rose  upon  iu  \  you'vo  laid  hero,  high  and  dry,  ever  since  seven  oVlock, 
hinges,  and  the  fierce  head  of  a  Seminole  warrior,  !|  la«t  <«vening;  and  my  boat  had  such  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
painted  in  the  most  terrifio  style,  popped  up,  and  his  jl  from  the  descending  thunder  bolt  that  I  could  not  mend 
fioiy  eye  balls  glared  around  the  lantern.      The  next  ;  it  until  daylight." 

moment,  a  musket  biased  away  at  bis  head,  and  he  rolled  '      "  And  have  you  not  seen  the  Dew  Drop  t"  said  I, 
heavily  down  tbo  sleep  winding  stairs,  a  mangled  corpse,    inquiringly. 

carrying  with  him  the  advancing  Indians,  who  retired  in  |!     **  Dew  Drop,'*  said  he,  "yes,  she  has  been pillering in 
confusion  and  fear.    For  sodm  momenta  all  was  still,  at  •  °>y  ^^o  roo*'  vid  robbing  my  chicken  bouse,  this  half 
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hoor ;  and  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  return  and  give  the  wench 
a  grist  of  mustard-seed  shot." 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  rae  ui>— ^my  hair  was  singed 
off  of  the  back  part  of  my  head,  my  boou  were  ripped 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  a  long  black  mark  run  down  my 
linen  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  I  began  to  be  conscious 
that  I  had  been  struck  with  lightning. 

Reader,  I  had  had  a  glorious  dream.  I  was  thrown 
by  the  thundef-boU  out '  of  the  lightphouse  lantern,  and 
had  been  carried  by  the  tide  to  the  reef  where  the  waves 
laid  me  up  to  dry. 

"What  is  life  but  a  dream?"  said  I.  And  echo 
answered—"  But  a  dream !" 


Original. 
HAPPINESS    LOST    AND    FOUND. 

BT  FRANCES   8.  OSOOOD. 
I. 

Our  cot  was  in  a  forest  glade, 

Where  sunbeams  stole  to  mock  the  shade, 

And  wild  flowers  round  the  lattice  playedf 

By  beam  and  breeze  caressed : 
And  in  our  Mary's  form  and  face, 
Was  all  the  blossom's  glowing  grace; 
A  lovely  human  flower,  was  she, 
Nay!  more,  a  bird,  in  tireless  glee, 

The  darling  of  the  nest ! 
She  came,  an  orphan,  to  our  wild }     . 
But  fondly  on  her  kinsman's  child. 
My  mother,  her  true  welcome,  smiled, 

And  so  our  home  was  blest. 

II. 
Yet  I,  alas!  unconscious  then, 
How  rich,  within  our  woodland  glen, 
Were  we,  afar  from  world-worn  men, 

For  gaudier  pleasures  pined : 
For  I  had  seen,  in  dreams  at  night, 
A  being,  lovely  as  the  light. 
With  eyes  like  Heaven,  of  changeful  blue, 
And  hair,  that  gleams  of  gold  stole  throughf 

And  lips  in  dimples  shrined. 
Her  name  was  Happiness,  she  said ; 
And  soon,  by  blind  Ambition  led, 
I  left  our  lowly,  love-warmed  shed, 

To  seek  this  maiden  kind* 

III. 
I  sought  her  far-^I  sought  her  wide, 
I  sought  her  in  the  halls  of  pride, 
Her  angel  smile  was  still  denied. 

Where  gems  less  lovely  shone. 
I  asked  of  Fame  her  fairest  crown  t-^- 
With  mocking  laugh  she  cast  it  down. 
No  spell  was  in  the  wreath,  tho*  fair. 
To  win  the  maid  with  golden  hair; 

And  I  was  all  alone. 
I  asked  of  Wealth  his  coffer's  key : 
He  smiled,  and  flung  them  wide  to  me, 
The  glittering  treasnra,  fair  and  free, 

1  lavishod.-- Soon  'iwai  flown. 


IT. 

It  bought  me  rank ; — it  bought  me  power  ;• 
It  bought  me  Pleasure's  fleecing  floweri 
And  many  a  plaything  of  an  hour : 

Ah,  me !  'twas  little  worth ! 
It  could  not  buy  that  being  fair. 
The  vision  with  the  shining  hair ; 
No !  far  from  me,  her  low,  sweet  lay^ 
Young  Joy  was  warbling  all  the  day, 

While  I,  o'er  half  the  earth 
Went  wandering  for  her  looks  of  light* 
At  length,  I  wearied  of  the  sight, 
Of  pelace*halls.     I  dreamed  one  night 

Of  her,  who  gave  me  birth. 

T. 

And  coldly,  on  the  morrow-mom, 
With  sorrow  in  my  soul  and  scorn, 
I  sought  the  glen  where  I  was  bom, 

How  holy  seemed  the  air! 
The  wild-flower,  with  its  early  glow, 
Still  lightly  laced  the  lattice  low ; 
Still  sang  the  rill  ;-^the  forest  trees 
Bent,  as  of  old,  beneath  the  breeze, 

And  all  was  free  and  fair. 
The  Zephyr,  with  its  breath  of  balm, 
The  sunshine  smiling,  sofl  and  calm, 
Wrought,  in  my  very  heart,  a  charm, 

And  made  it  Summer  there. 

ri. 

Some  dreamy  moments  passed,  before 
My  trembling  hand  unlatched  the  door, 
And  I,  beneath  that  roof  once  more, 

Stood  silent  with  delight. 
My  mother  welcomed  back  her  boy  | 
My  bashful  Mary  blushed  her  joy ; 
And  folding  to  my  heart,  the  prize, 
That  now  seemed  dearest  in  mine  eyeSf 

And  loveliest  and  most  bright* 
I  saw  again  the  vision  fair. 
The  maiden  with  the  radiant  hair; 
For  Joy  and  I  had  parted  there, 

As  there  we  met  that  night ! 

VII. 

Ah!  mmny  a  youth  will  aeareh  like  me* 
Will  roam  the  land  and  croas  the  sea* 
In  quest  of  Happiness,  while  she 

Siu  all  the  while  unseen. 
Beside  the  very  hearth  he  leaves. 
And  there  her  gcdden  web  she  weaves^ 
Perchance  arrayed  in  lowly  guise, 
But  still  with  Heaven-illumined  eyes* 

And  frank  and  smiling  roien« 
We  fondest  prize  the  gem  we  miss; 
We  prize  fojr  absent  friendship's  kits} 
We  know  not,  'till  we  lote  the  blisa 

That  dwells  at  home  ■eraiM« 


FRIENDSHIP    AND    LOTS 
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Orir  ia»l* 
FRIENDSHIP    AND    LOVE;* 

OR,   THE   heart's  ORDEAL.  , 

BT   ANKIB  FOSTER. 

PART  SKCOKD. 

**  M»n  od  upiroB  to  find 
The  destiny  that  Hearen  alone  percQiTos.** 

There  is  a  dentiny  that  ibapes  oar  end», 
Roufh  hew  theni  aa  we  w\\V*'Skaktpemre, 

**  Whatever  ia,  ia  rifht"— Pope. 

Although  the  cbarscter  of  Isabel  Legard  was  sfaa- 
ded  by  the  dorkoess  of  ungoveroed  passion,  although 
tbe  love  of  power  was  her  besetting  sin,  and  she  was 
well  skilled  in  all  the  chicanery  of  its  tuition,  yet  there 
was  mach  good  that  counterbalanced  the  evil  warrings 
of  those  dark  points  of  her  nature.  Generous  and  candid, 
to-a  fault,  she  scorned  the  indulgence  of  such  pet^  and 
Ignoble  feelings  as  envy  and  malice,  which,  alas!  it 
must  be  confessed,  seem  more  generally  to  sway  and 
agitate  the  female  bosom.  The  highmindedness  of  her 
soul  scorned  the  venomed  barb  of  the  one,  and  the  cow- 
ardly, crtogiog  pace  of  the  other,  and  over  called  forth  her 
deepest  deprecation.  But  to  caiue  the  brightness  of 
Isabel's  virtues  to  shine  forth  from  the  lamentable  rub- 
bish and  chaff  wliich  clung  so  closely  around,  and  fetter- 
ed oft  her  better  impulses,  the  school  of  other  than 
pampered  prosperity  was  needed  to  crush  and  break 
asunder  that  arrogant  pride  and  self  superiority  which 
gradually  promised  to  so  seriously  tarnish  nature's  gift 
to  her  sex,  the  purity  of  a  confiding  soul,  destined  by 
an  all-ruling  power,  physically  and  mentally  to  look 
upon,  and  lean  for  support  on  man,  the  original,  but  now 
degraded  likeness  of  bis  Maker.  Even  after  she  had 
arrived  at  an  age,  when  maturity  of  judgment  and  rea- 
•on  call  loudly  for  self  restraint,  did  she  find  many  innate, 
gentle,  and  feminine  feelings,  swept  away  by  the  un- 
curbed force  of  that  avalanche  within,  indomitable  self 
will. 

Isabel  was  the  eldest  of  three  children,  and  possessed  of 
a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  an  imagination  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  poetic  cast,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
refined  cultivation,  united  with  a  persqn  striking  at  the 
first  glance,  it  need  not  be  wondered  that  the  eye  of 
parental  indulgence  beamed  proudly  on  her  as  one  highly 
gifted,  and  that  «&e,  too,  becamo  early  impressed,  to  a 
BO  ordinary  degree  of  her  own  importance,  likewise 
conscious  of  being,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  her 
sex  in  general.  When  at  seventeen,  like  some  bright, 
peculiar  star  of  surpassing  light,  sho  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  of  childhood's  probationary  thraldom,  many 
were  the  voices  to  proclaim  Isabel  Legard  "  the  fairest 
pattern  of  excelling  nature  "•—the  prodigy  of  her  native 
place,  which  was  of  that  sixe  to  ensure  every  one  a 
knowledge  of  each  other's  business,  and  respective  move- 
ments. The  tongue  of  prophecy  immediately  predicted, 
from  the  number  of  her  admirers,  she  would  be  soon 
"locked  in  the  nuptial  gorget,"  but  Isabel's  repeated 
rejection  of  eligible  and  astonishing  offers,  te  soon 
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silenced  the  favorable  dectsion,  •  and  at  twenty,  like 
many  others,  slie  found  herself  wondering  that  the 
right  one  had  not  yet  entered  the  well  filled  lists.  Then 
arose  suspicions  of  her  being  cold,  unloving  and  unmer* 
ctfiil  in  all  (he  grades  and  phases  of  Cupid's  tuition,  or 
loo  selfHmportant  and  opinionated  to  be  won  by  any 
beinf,  falling  short  of  perfection's  self.  And  did  the 
heart  of  Isabel  vibrate  with  the  truth  of  this  harsh  sen- 
tence from  the  world,  whose  eye  seldom  falls  on  other 
than  the  mere  exterior?  Was  that  heart  sensible  of  its 
incapability  to  love?  Did  not  her  imagination,  ever 
glowing  with  images  of  the  bright  and  beautiful,  picture 
forth  some  being  who  was  not  all  ideeUt  Rod  whom  she 
fondly  thought  worthy  to  wear  the  contested  prize,  the 
laurel  of  her  heart?  Yes,  within  the  bosom  of  that 
apparently  cold  and  haughty  girl,  there  burned  the  fira 
of  that  passion,  which,  in  one  like  hers,  could  not  fail  to 
partake  of  the  deepest  idolatry.  How  perverted  from 
its  destined  course  does  love  become  in  a  woman,  when, 
instead  of  imaging  the  soft  and  peaceable  stream,  it 
shadows  forth  as  in  Isabel's,  the  first  emblem  of  a 
"  Torrent,  loud  thand'rlng  ia  its  might" 

And  vras  such  a  love  as  deeply  requited  ?  was  it  cen- 
tred  on  an  equal  or  congenial  spirit?  When  the  for- 
mer question  would  force  itself  on  her  mind,  the  sup- 
pressed heaving  of  her  bosom,  the  long  and  anxious 
revery  of  thought,  and,  finally,  the  doubling  sigh  gave 
back  to  the  startling  query,  an  almost  sadly  boding  fear. 

'*  Weak  as  I  am,"  she  would  exclaim,  in  those 
moments  of  bitter  doubt,  'Mn  loving  Lester  Clifford, 
thank  Heaven  it  is  unknown  to  all  save  Him,  the 
searcher  of  every  heart;"  and  without  heeding  the 
voice  of  reason,  that  the  daily  cherishing  so  dangerous  a 
feeling  within,  might  twine,  in  time,  around  her  the 
fatal  leash  of  her  own  destruction,  she  unhesitatingly 
yielded  to  its  influence,  and  would  not,  because  she 
blindly  cared  not  to  be  extricated,  if  the  hand  and 
power  of  self  government  were  to  effect  her  freedom. 

Lester  Clifford  combined  every  requisite  and  blan- 
dishment calculated  to  win  the  afiections  of  a  woman, 
without  being  one  of  those  gossan>er  flntterera,  found  in 
constant  dalliance  on  her  every  nod  and  bend  of  will. 
He  left  H  when  quite  young,  to  reap  the  advanta- 

ges of  a  continental  education,  though  previous  to  hit 
departure,  young  as  he  was,  busy  rumor  bed  assigned 
him  to  Isabel  as  her  devoted  champion,  in  all  the  knight 
errantry  of  Cupid's  powerful  kingdom.  Being  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Emma,  his  sister,  they  were  constantly 
thrown  together  during  that  period,  but  whatever  may 
have  been  his  feelings  then,  bis  uncommon  maturity  of 
'judgment  and  correct  observations  of  human  nature, 
'counselled  a  prudent  reserve  on  his  part,  rarely exer- 
I  cised  by  one  of  his  yeara.  I  sabel,  who  was  therefore  igno- 
rant of  his  heart  would  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to 
have  been  assured  that  he  loved  her,  but  conjecture  waa 
all  she  had  for  die  basis  of  her  affection.  As  time  wora 
away  in  his  absence,  all  surmises  were  grsidually  lost  in 
oblivion ;  the  increasing  eclat  of  Miss  Legard's  surecssful 
career  as  a  belle,  soon  banished  all  early  propheciea 
respecting  Lester  Clifford,  her  youthful  lover,  giving 
room  for  those  of  riper  yeara  and  more  toHd  preionsioa. 
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To  be  admired  and  loudly  cxtalled  by  the  male  leir,  wasij  of  conjecture  rapidly  turned,  Ijecnnm  of  Lester's  marked 


sufficient  ^arantee  for  the  shafts  of  "  lean-faced  envy," 
and  malice  from  her  own,  therefore  Isabel  in  ber 
brilliant  but  dangerous  position,  found  herself  the  un- 
lucky target  for  the  aim  of  such.  Bat  she  was  too 
independent  and  ensconced  in  self  esteem  to  be  affected 
by  the  mere  assertions  of  being  a  "  vain,  arrogant  belle, 
the  proudest  and  most  callous  coquette,"  and  her  slan- 
derers who  wore  too  "  soft  and  buzzing,  like  sickly  moths, 
with  their  stealing  venom,"  ever  shrunk  from  person- 
ally confronting  ber  with  their  opinions,  consequently, 
Isabel  roox'ed  on  in  ber  own  prescribed  course  of  action, 
feared  by  such,  not  deigning  to  look  down  from  ber 
eyry  of  conscious  superiority,  on  I  heir  detracting  efforts, 
and  warmly  loved  by  those  with  whom  her  own  high 
spirit  sought  communion. 

The  name  of  Lester  Clifford  was  loudly  gazetted  as 
the  highest  graduate,  the  favored  son  of  genius,  at  these 
se%'eral  seats  of  learning  where  he  had  become  an  aspi- 
rant for  collegiate  honors,  and  after  an  absence  of  many 

long  yoars,  he  returned  to  H ,  with  fame's  fresh  ever^ 

green  wreathing  his  manly  brow,  and  the  glad  conscious- 
Wi*»  of  victory  radiating  his  noble  faco  with  a  beauty 
which  the  happiest  imagery  of  a  Guidons  pencil  might 
have  envied.  Again  was  the  old  song  of  his  early 
attachment  to  Isabel  revived,  as  day  after  day  found  him 
in  her  presence ;  deeply  had  she  treasured  every  mark 
of  distinction,  every  breath  of  applause,  which  were 
bcstowod  on  him  ere  his  return,  and  uh !  when  they  had 
met-- when  her  beating  heart  became  sensible  that  his 
admiring  eye  still  wooed  her  to  discourse  as  in  olden 
time— how  difficult  was  the  mastery  over  her  feelings 
when  she  endeavorad  to  assume  an  outward  calm  when 
such  tumult  reigned  within,  when  such  agitating  emotions 
shot  up  from  the  lung  slumbering  waters  of  that  deep, 
devoted  love,  incipient  in  youth,  but  fearfully  matured 
by  time,  and  her  own  ungovernable  nature. 

Lester  was  an  only  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  h\A 
fond  and  wealthy  mother,  who,  to  ensure  his  remaining 
with  her  constantly,  lavished  on  him  every  tenderness, 
offering  every  inducement  that  affection  could  suggest. 
To  see  him  united  to  Isabel,  was  tbtf'end  and  aim  of  all 
her  thoughts,  (or  then  would  be  accomplished  this 
dettred  finale  of  her  wishes-  But  to  all  her  hints  on  the 
subject,  he  seemcKl  perfectly  indifferent,  and  when  the 
hope  of  soon  seeing  him  take  the  first  step  towards 
settling  in  life,  that  of  marriage,  was  expressed  by  the 
anxious  mother,  there  was  evidently  seen  a  cloud  of 
melancholy  to  pass  over  his  open,  handsome  counte- 
nance. Towards  Isabel,  he  observed,  if  possible,  more 
mystery  of  conduct— >al ways  devoted  to  her  society,  fre- 
quently declaring  his  admiration  of  her  fascinating 
powers — acknowledging  her  the  most  beautiful  and 
gifted  woman  he  had  seen  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  hi:* 
own  land,  yet,  farther  than  this,  his  lips  had  not  breathed 
to  her  any  sweet  assurance  of  a  tenderer  sentiment,  and 
the,  as  well  as  many  others,  v/as  involved  in  the  maze 
of  perplexed  suspicion. 

About  this  period  of  wonderment,  regarding  his  posi- 
tion with  Isabel,  Ida  Norman,  an  old  school  friend  of 
Emma  Lester's,  viiiied  H— •^,  and  soon  to  her  the  tide 


enjoyment  of  her  society.  Still  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  one  like  him,  could  love  scch  a  girl, 
who,  save  her  pretty  face,  possessed  very  few  of  those 
attractions  he  had  often  declared  necessary  to  enlist  his 
affections,  and  though  it  must  be  confessed  it  was  an 
ondit  on  love's  tapiSf  that  caused  no  little  surprize  in 
the  vigilant  police  of  match-makers,  breakers,  and 
sundry  cnndidates  for  a  marriage  settlement  in  the  busy 
town  of  H— ,  yet  there  were  some  who  were  not 
incredulous  as  to  its  truth,  for  all  over  the  world,  and 
from  time  immemorial,  the  truism  of  loving,  or  cbooshig 
our  opposites,  has  been  verified  with  thousands  more 
wrapped  in  conscious  dignity,  and  vaunting  higher 
expectations  than  Lester  Clifford.  How  many  like 
Desdemona,  can  see  all  that  is  lovely  in  an  uncomely 
visage,  whilst  theirs  may  be  of  Nature's  proudest  model ! 
How  often  doth  learning  forget  its  lore,  to  love  a  weak 
and  stinted  intellect:  virtue  ally  herself  with  vice  and 
fanse,  so  oft  seek  out  the  lowly  and  obscured !  Thus 
are  life  and  mankind  made  up  of  strange  contrarieties, 
and  however  preposterous  this  truth  may  seem,  at  first,  to 
one  ignorant  of  the  great  book  of  human  nature,  yet,  to 
him  who  has  read  further  than  its  title  page,  no  contra- 
diction of  action  or  opinion,  appears  too  absurd  for 
belief. 

From  Isabel,  this  unexpected  and  surprising  newg  was 
not  long  withheld,  accompanied  by  various  exclama- 
tions of  "  Well,  who  would  have  thought  it  "—-as  it 
was  faithfully  retailed ;  notwithstanding  which,  matters 
seemed  to  progress  most  smoothly  with  the  supposed 
lovers— nothing  daunted  by  the  curious  eyo  of  the  said 
watchful  police,  and  promised  to  speedily  eventuate  in 
something  pleasingly  serious.  When  lo!  most  unex* 
pectedly,  the  sodden  departure  of  Lester,  to  locate  him* 
self  in  one  of  our  southern  cities,  put  to  flight  all  imme* 
diate  developements,  and  to  the  gaping  astonishment  of 
every  one,  he  had  taken  leave  of  family,  friends,  early 
associations,  and  of  Isabel,  ere  their  awakened  curiosity 
on  so  important  a  subject  had  been  fully  gratified.  But 
ambition  was  a  passion  as  exacting  in  the  bosom  of 
Lester,  as  love,  and  rightly  judging  his  already  gained 
laurels  would  soon  wither  if  he  inactively  rested  on  them 
much  longer,  he  determined  to  enter  at  once  the  clash 
and  clatter  of  a  professional  career,  in  which  he  would 
procure  a  more  stable  renown,  than  that  resulting  from 
the  advantages  of  education  or  collegiate  application. 
About-  this  time,  Alice  Foirfield  became  united  to 
Douglas  Aubciy,  which  event  severed  another  bond  of 
early  affection  from  Isabel's  heart,  and  as  it  has  been 
i>rought  before  our  view,  we  will  continue  to  follow  the 
web  of  these  ciroumstances  of  her  life,  which,  when  har- 
rassed  by  suspicions  of  unrequited  love,  the  memory  of 
desolated  friendship,  and  in  hours  of  almost  misanthro- 
pic gloom,  Isabel  regarded  it  as  one  wrought  with 
"  mingled  yarn,  of  good  and  ill  together." 

It  was  some  months  after  the  marriage  of  Alice,  when 
one  evening,  a  tall  figure,  evidently  habited  incogs  was 
seen  rapidly  wending  her  course  to  that  lonely  and 
retired  part  of  H  ,  known  as  the  direction  to  the 
fortune-teller's  dwelling.     The  path  she  waa  trackiDf, 
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led  one  in  its  devious  windings,  far  from  the  buny  bum  H  resolving  8u»pense  into  a  certainty.     But  I  confess  I  am 
and  mart  of  the  tow*n,  which  was  90  very  suspicious  in  its  i  half  imbued  with  superstition,   for  who  livee  that    is 


aspect  and  desolate  contiguity,  that  few  would  have  had 
the  intrepidity  to  venture  in  it  alone.  But  the  person 
we  have  alluded  to,  evidently  appeai-ed  to  court  solitude, 
and  to  pass  unrecognized  as  she  quickly  pursued  her 
way;  and  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  around,  to  be 
Msared  that  no  one  was  near,  she  paused,  opened  her 
hood,  to  catch  breaih,  and  rally  departing  courage; 
t^en  with  renewed  velocity  she  emerged  into  a  pathway 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  rank  weeds  and  over- 
hanging boughs  of  tall  saplings.  This  soon  broke  off  into 
a  small  clearing,  in  the  centre  of  which,  stood  Dame 
Moxey's  hut,  whose  outward  appearance  differed 
aomewhat  frem  those  which  the  imagination  would  pic- 
ture as  inhabited  by  sybils  of  old,  fur,  instead  of  unclean 
poverty,  all  was  coxiffortablo  and  neat  around  the  lowly 
dwelling;  well  drained  shrubbery  bloomed  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  forming  a  rustic  arbor  before  it,  and  looking 
like  a  cultivated  oasis  amidst  that  vast  desert  of  chilling 
loneKneiis.  Despicable  as  Dame  Moxey*s  livelihood 
was,  it  had  secured  to  her  many  of  this  world's  comforts, 
her  fame  having  spread  far  and  wide  as  being  wonder* 
lally  succesaful  in  her  prognosticks,  and  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  even  grave  or  sceptical  heads,  to  seek  a  consul- 
tation  with  one  of  such  unerring  foresight.  The  hut  was 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  deep  ravine, ! 
down  which  rushed  a  roaring  waterfall,  the  noise  of 
whose  dashing  force  seemed  fearfully  to  increase  the 
wildness  and  desolation  of  ihe  spot ;  a  thick  wood  skirted 


entirely  freed  from  it?     Though   some  are  wise,  and 
confident  enough  to  assert  the  weak  trait  belongs  alono 
to  the  erring,  conscience-stricken  or  ignorant,  yet  I  know 
there  are  few  who  do  not  yearn  to  penetrate  hidden 
things— who  do  not  feel  a  desire  to  look  beyond  mortal's 
ken — and  very  few  who  would  not  be  more  or  less  affect- 
ed by  the  voice  of  prophecy.     Yes,  I  am  resolved  to 
prove  if  there  be  the  shadow  of  truth,  or  its  semblance, 
^  in  this  old  woman's  knowledge  of  the  past,  present,  or 
,  future.     She  cannot  know  me  unless  I  doff  my  disguise, 
'  and,  if  she  should  give  me  a  bare  hint  of  my  love  for 
I  Lester,  as  also  what  will  be  its  sequel,  great  Heaven  ! 
I  I  would  worship  her  power,  for  only  that  of  divination 
•  can  belong  to  her.     Oh,  Lester,  Lester,  what  trial,  what 
I  ordeal  would  I  not  encounter,  could  I  but  ascertain  the 
!  truth,  even  though  it  falls  blasting  on  my  heart— this 
gnawing  suspense  is  a  thraldom  too  insupportable  for  a 
love  like  mine." 

The  •step  of  some  one  approaching,  interrvipted  her 
passionate  soliloquy,  and  breathlessly  she  awaited  the 
expected  interview  with  the  foreteller  of  destinies. 
Following  the  little  girl  with  a  firm  stop,  and  erect,  but 
enveloped  head,  Isabel  Legard  entered  the  place  of 
mysteries.  Dame  Moxey's  council  chamber.  At  a  small 
table  sat  an  old  woman  of  pleasing  countenance;  the 
clear  sparkle  of  her  round  grey  eye  betokened  a  keen 
perception,  her  broad  open  brow  gave  signs  of  no  ordi- 
nary intellect.     Before  her  lay  certain  symbols  of  her 


the  level  side,  through  which  the  female  had  traversed  '  mystic,  office,  and  from  the  determined  importance  of 
with  so  much  hesitating  caution.  It  was  near  the  her  manner,  she  seemed  fully  assured  of  the  truth  and 
middle  of  autumn;  Summer  had  resigned  her  sceptre  |'  power  of  her  knowledge.     In  a  voice  of  condescending 


anusually  early,  judging  from  the  rapid  thinning  of  the 
foli^^,  and  the  beautiful  green  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble among  the  sombre  and  russet  hues  of  so  early  a 
season.  That  dreariness  and  barrenness  which  always 
pervades  nature  at  the  time  when  *'  leaves  begin  to  fall," 
seemed  sensibly  to  strike  an  answering  echo— a  com- 
mingling of  the  like  fate  in  the  bosom  of  the  incogs  as 
•ha  cast  her  eye  down  the  ravine's  horrible  dark  depth, 


kindness,  she  welcomed  Isabel,  saying— 

"  Well,  fuir  lady,  I  perceive  you  desire  to  pierce, 
through  me,  the  veil  of  your  future  destiny.  What  would 
you  first  know  ?" 

For  a  moment  a  shade  of  incredulous  scorn  might 
have  been  seen  to  pass  over  the  concealed  brow  of 
Isabel,  and  her  eye  to  flash  a  defying  sternness  on  the 
self>complacency  of  the  old  woman.     It  was  with   a 


then  heaving  a  lon^  drawn  sigh,  she  closely  drew  her  i  haughty  calmness,  therefore,  that  she  stood  unmoved, 
hood  over  her  face,  and  knocked  sofily  at  the  door.  It '  revolving  what  to  say,  but  soon  arousing  herself,  she 
was  some  time  ere  any  one  answered  her  summons;  at  '|  proudly  replied-** 
bst  a  smiling  little  girl  admitted  her,  saying  her  '*  grand 


nother  would  soon  attend  to  the  lady." 

'*  Will  I  have  to  wait  much  longer?  I  have  walked 
^rery  far,  and  it  is  growing  late,"  inquired  a  fluttering, 
hut  sweet  voice  from  the  hood. 

''I  reckon  not,"  returned  the  girl;  grandmother  has 
had  a  good  many  to  visit  her  lately,  and  thinking  it  was 
•oeh  a  gloomy  evening,  no  one  would  be  here,  she  went  i 
a  little  way  into  the  woods;  but  it  is  now  time  fur  her ' 
vetum." 

The  female  arose,  and  paced  the  room  with  great 
impatience,  which  caused  the  girl  to  look  inqairingly  at 
her,  as  she  left  the  room  to  seek  her  grandmother. 
Then  aa  if  giving  vent  to  oppressive  thought,  she 
axdaimed— "  How  Alice  would  -ridicule  me  for  my 
present  foolishness ;  indeed,  I  own  it  a  weak  Mratagem, 
that  Isabel  Legard  should  resort  to  this,  as  a  means  of 


"  Think  not  I  seek  you  here,  entirely  believing 
your  orgies  and  incantations  can  materially  affect  my 
future  fate,  but  having  heard  something  of  yonr  skill, 
I  resolved  to  tCMt  its  truth  and  extent.  Come  see  (hold- 
ing out  her  hand  with  a  mocking  solemnity  of  manner) 
what  thine  eye  of  immortal  wisdom  detects  in  these 
tpeaking  line»." 

Dame  Moxey  gased  steadfastly  on  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  pa4m  before  her,  then  slowly  raising  her  eye^, 
as  if  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  disguise  of  her  visi- 
i  tor's  face,  said  slowly- 

**  Lady,  I  know  full  well,  at  this  moment  you  despise 

the  wisdom  which  judges  of  that  not  plainly  visible  to 

i  every  eye  and  mind,  but  scoflling  as  is  your  manner, 

I  there  lingers  within  you  a  sickening  dread  of  the  future. 

I I  know  you  not,  but  in  your  hand  I  detect  the  shadow* 
I  of  coming  darkness— -a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  will  shoot 
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athwart  its  muricy  gloom,  but  they  will  be  briefer  than  ||  It  was  with  di6cu1ty  Isabel  could  retain  her  cloak  arouttd 


the  '  summer  evening's  ligbtoing/  I  see  one  little  star 
—its  light  will  bbine  o*er  your  pathway  but  a  short  while, 
then  leaire  you  to  grope  in  a  greater  darkness  from  its 
have  twinkled  thereon.  That  stor  is  Love,  but  gathering 
storms  of  adversity  and  disappointment  will  cause  it  to 
•ink  behind  the  horizon  of  hope.  Are  you  satisfied,  fair 
lady  ?" 

She  paused  for  Isabel's  answer.  A  deathly  pale- 
nets  bad  overspread  her  face,  her  heart  bad  actually 
become  pulseless.  **  Fear  held  her  mute,"  and  never 
had  the  haughty  Iiabel  Legard  seemed  so  dismantled  uf 
her  robe  of  self-possession.  But  regaining,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  usual*  mastery  of  her  feelings,  she  ear* 
nestly  desired  a  more  unambiguous  divination  of  her 
destiny  in  a  tone  of  less  bantering  disbelief. 

"  You  say  the  star  of  Ixive  will  shine  over  my  path- 
way—>will  it  borrow  no  light  from  another,  to  make  me 
blessed?  Dropping  your  metai^r,  can  you  tell  me 
whether  I  now  love  any  particular  one,  and  if  my  love 
will  be  requited  ?" 

A  pack  of  cards,  of  curious  form  and  devices,  was 
placed  in  her  hand  to  cut.  She  obeyed,  and  again  ex- 
tended her  palm,  the  old  woman  continued-^ 

"  Do  yott  love  f      As  the  earth  does   the  grateful 
•hawers  of  Heaven,  and  the  invigorating  sun-^as  the 
flowers  the  refreshing  dew,  and  the  swiftrwinged  bird 
its  nest,  so  do  you  him,  whom  thou  now  lovcst.     Will 
your  love  be  returned  ?"  the  band  of  Isabei  trembled,  a 
^roite  played  over  the  old  woman's  face  as  she  contin- 
ued.    "A  few  more  seasons  of  loneliness  will  intervene 
ere  you  wfll  behold  the  star  of  companionship.     You  will  '■ 
cread  a  path  of  thorns  and  briars,  strewed  therein  by  i 
doubt  and  suspense,  but  the  glimmering  of  another  will ! 
be  seen,  though  its  Kght  will  prove  an  ignis  fatuus  to  j 
hope,  because  Folly  and  Di«appoiniment  will  cause  it  to 
be  blotted  from  the  hemisphere  of.  your  heart!     Lady,  I 
can  read  no  farther." 

Isabel,  in  silence,  for  words  wero  beyond  her  com- 
mand,  left  the  fortune-teller*s  with  a  heart  vibrating 
with  the  echo  of  the  unwelcome  prediction,  and  sunk 
in  the  abyss  of  fearful  gloom,  she  retraced  her  steps 
homewarda. 

How  wisely  hath  it  been  ordained  by  an  all-just  and 
anereiful  providence,  that  man  should  remain  ignorant  of 
that  parchment  of  Fate  which  He  alone  holds  in  His 
hand,  for  were  k  unrolled  to  him  by  a  divine  power, 
what  a  fiery  scourge  knowledge  would  be-*how  life 
would  be  cursed  and  robbed  of  that  sweetness  which  a 
blissful  ignorance  of  impendinj^  woe  fails  not  to  cast 
around  it.     And,  if  the  prophecies  of  a  mortal  being  so  , 
often  cause  the  strongest  of  minds  to  quiver  with  de8paii>  i 
ing  belief,  how  would  they  stand  before  the  reveal  ings  of ; 
Divinity  i 

Isabers  bulwark  of  self-superiority  and  pride  for  once  i 
tottered,  warning  her  that  she,  so  strong  in  her  own 
•treogth,  might  at  last  faH  the  vnresisiing  ^ciim  of  a  i 
misguided  and  aiorbid  passion.     She  heeded  not  the  | 
threatening  atorm,  for  the  wind.i  had  arisen  from  their 
noonday  sinmbers,  and  were  wbirUng  around  the  sear 
and  yellow  loaves  with  all  4ke  fiiry  of  an  autumnal  gust. 


her  shivering  person,  and  even  when  the  storm  burst 
forth,  she  regarded  it  not,  so  much  sunk  was  she  in 
her  thoughts,  nay,  although  the  shades  of  a  dark 
night  had  rapidly  surrounded  the  earth,  her  invincible 
spirit  had  not  quailed  on  the  way,  nor  had  she  for  one 
moment  revolved  in  her  mind  the  improper  hazard  of 
being  abroad  at  that  late  hour,  but  whenever  the  love  of 
adventure  upurred  on  her  energies,  Isabel  rarely  con- 
sulted the  world's  opinion,  or  succumbed  to  its  gen* 
eral  rule.  Alone,  and  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, on  that  night,  were  the  repinings  of  her.  despon- 
ding mind  given  vent  to,  for  it  was  aver  there,  and 
there  only,  the  happy  sunshine  of  her  brow  vanished 
'neath  the  heavy  pressure  of  despairing  doubt,  and  it  waa 
no  small  source  of  pleasure  to  her  proud  bosom,  that 
iu  narrow  limits  shielded  her  from  the  cold  observation 
of  those  with  whom  she  daily  felt  it  impossible  to  ume 
her  nature  into  companionship. 

Repeated  knocks  had  been  made  at  her  door,  but 
they  fell  on  a  senseless  ear;  finally  the  intruder  entered 
without  a  bidding,  fearing  something  had  befallen  her 
mistress.  Parish  surted  to  see  the  pale  face  of  Isabel 
leaning  abstractedly  against  the  window,  with  her  cloak 
stiti  hanging  around  her  shoulders. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Isabel.  I  feared  you  were  not 
well,  for  I  have  almost  shook  the  house  with  my  loud 
knocks.  My  mistress'  has  looked  in  vain  for  you,  so 
Miss  Norman  and  the  strange  gentleman  had  to  go 
away  without  seeing  you." 

"  Did  you  say,  Farish,  that  Ida  Norman  has  called 
here  ?  How  glad  I  am  I  did  not  see  her,  for  her  looks, 
of  late,  have  become  too  triumphant  foe  my  proud  defi- 
ance," murmured  Isabel,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  then 
turning  to  her  maid,  desired  to  be  left  alone,  as  she  was 
indisposed.  But  Farish  evidently  wished  to  unfokl 
something  on  her  mind,  and  seemed  more  dilatory  than 
usual  in  arranging  the  room ;  at  last  she  ventured  to 
drop  a  few  hints,  blending  Miss  Norman's  name,  with  a 
knowing  nhake  of  her  head  as  she  concluded. 

«  I  think  as  how  I  can  see  through  some  few  things, 
especially  about  she  and  Mr.  Lester,  how  hard  she  triea 
to  catch  him  in  love  with  her."  Isabel's  attention  waa 
somewhat  arrested. 

How  could  you  know  any  thing  about  Miss  Norman  or 
her  love  affairs,  Farish?"  said  she,  her  face  slightly 
flushed,  and  expressing  a  quickly  roused  curiosity. 

••  Why,  you  see,  my  lady,  I  am  very  thick  with  Jaae, 
her  maid,  who  tells  roe  strange  things  about  her— how 
many  letters  she  gets  from  Mr.  Lester,  and  says  she 
takes  a  long  time  to  read  them ;  then  she  sometimea 
cries  over  them,  when  she  writes  back  to  liim.  I  hope 
my  lady  will  not  mention  what  I  have  told  her,  for  Jana 
says  her  mistress  would  discharge  her,  if  she  caught  her 
tattling.'* 

"  You  need  not  fear  me ;  and  I  caution  you  not  to 
meddle  with  any  lady's  private  matters,"  returned  Isabel, 
reprovingly,  "  besides,  t  dare  say  Jane  is  wrong  about 
the  letters  being  from  Mr.  Clifford.  Miss  Norman  haa 
a  brother«^they  may  be  from  him." 

"  Ob  no,"  said  Farish,  very  knowingly,  "  Jane  can 
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scad,  and  layt  the  has  carried  many  a  one  to  the  office. 
I  reckon,  too  "—here  she  stopped,  and  putting  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  drew  forth  a  letter,  saying,  with  some 
hesitation,  *'  Pve  seen  a  few,  for  here  is  one  Miss  Ida 
fot  the  other  day,  and  because  it  was  misplaced,  she 
flew  into  aach  a  passion  with  Jane,  who,  when  it  was 
ibuad,  gave  it  to  me,  that  I  might  let  you  see  it.  Jane 
•ays,  too,  that  hor  mistress  may  eonniver  as  she 
chooses,  but  but  Mr.  Lester  dont,  and  wont  love  any 
body  but  you." 
The  garrulity  of  Farish  had  given  rise  to  various  feel 


I  does  tho  fond  and  foolish  Ida  Norman  think  to  dash  th  i 
cup  of  Isabel  LegartTi  life  with  the  gall  of  defeated 
expectation—the  hated  drug  of  hopelesA  love?     Will 
such  aa  she  dare  to  compete  with  me,  wresting  from  me 
bis  love,  which  hath  ever  been  my  heart's  cherished     ol  7 
No,  no,  it  cannot,  shall  not  be,"  and  then  would  thera 
settle  a  rigid  determination  over  the  haugby  Isatal's 
face,  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  all  decrees  of  Fate,  all 
consequences  of  chance,  so  long  as  she  thought  to  harass 
and  circumvent  them  by  her  power.     From  that  time, 
Isabel  resigned  herself  to  a  sceptical  delusion  and  disbe- 


lags  la  IsabePs  bosom,  that  of  vexation  at  her  maid's  sup-  ,j  Hef  of  the  justice  of  Providence — of  His  righteous  will 
posing  the  would,  through  her,  or  any  one  else,  pry  into  j.and  way,  and,  like  the  reckless  mariner,  she  cared  not 
Miss  Norman's  affairs  and  an  irrepressible  desire  to  see  the  |  whither  her  bark  of  life  waa  directed,  now  that  no 
lettar,  mingling  m^th  that  of  a  newly  sprung  hope  at  the  ,  anchor  of  Hope  moored  it  in  the  haven  of  desired 
consoling  surmises  of  Jane,  even  though  the  pleasurable  ji  happiness. 


conviction  had  originated  with  one  so  entirely  incapable 
of  a  correct  judgment.  Isabel  took  the  offered  letter, 
and  sternly  reprimanding  Parish  for  her  officious  interfe- 


She  was  somewhat  aroused  from  this  lethargic  indif- 
ference by  the  departure  of  Ida  Norman  from  H  , 
for  Lester's  place  of  residencp,  where  it  was  confidently 


rence,  said  hastily,  '*  I  will  immediately  return  it  to  Miss  rumored  £hcy  would  Ai>on  be  united.  Being  also  the 
Norman  myself,  as  I  have  no  doubt  its  loss  has  dis- 1  resident  city  of  Alice  and  Douglas,  who  had  frequently 
tressed  her  not  a  little.  Henceforth  I  charge  you  to  urged  Isabel  to  visit  them,  she  suddenly  determined 
keep  silenc  with  Jane,  for  a  meddling  tongue  in  a  maid, ,  that  their  cordial  invitation  would  no  longer  he  rejected, 
should  be  severely  punished,  and  despised  by  her  mis-  i  and  forthwith  Alice  wan  apprised  of  her  intentions  in  a 


treat.' 


Farish,  much  surprized  at  this  unexpected  rebuke, 
left  the  room  as  she  was  bid.     Isabel  was  alone  with  the 


long  and  mockingly  joyous  letter,  concluding  thus— 


"  By  the  by,  our  old  frieod,  Lester  Cliflbrd,  it  is  said,  will 
•con   marry   Ida  NorinaD.     I  fuppose  yon  tee   him   often  f 
^  when  you  again  have  that  pleasure,  present  my  coogratula- 
tempter,  for  it  was  in  vain  to  silence  and  restrain  the  |  tions,  with  a  with   that  the  interestmir  ceremony  may   be 

poatponod  until  my  arrival  in  year  far  famed  city." 


voice  of  curiosity,  though  that  of  honor  kept  it  at  bay. 
A  popular  author  has  said,  *'  We  ponder  and  give  much 
meditation  over  different  lines  of  our  conduct,  while 
calm,  imperturbable  Fate  stands  by,  'till  the  appointed 


I     The  lapse  of  a  week  or  so,  brought  an  answer  from 

'the  affectionate  Alice,  breathing  the  most  delighted 

assurances  of  happiness  at  again  seeing  one  so  deariy 


moment,  and  without  inquiring  the  result,  decides  the  ^o^'<>-  «*>**  P""  relative  to  Isabel's  concluding  ques- 
tion, ran  thus-^ 

*'  Lester  leema  toiling  the  stsep  and  craggy  path  of  renown 
with  too  much  eager  aMiduity,  to  have  on  hand  »o  imporUat 
an  aifair  aa  a  matrimonial  one.    We  »ee  him  occasionally,  and 

ith    Ida 


matter  for  us."     Thus  was  it  with  Isabel,  as  she  turned 

the  Catal  letter  over  and  over,  compressing  it  tightly  within 

her  hands,  and  then  laying  it  down,  irresolute  how  to  act 

amidst  that  fearful  combat  of  natural  impulse  with  noble    pot  baying  heard  any  thing  of  his  affair  de  coeur  wi 

..  ,  r        •  •       u  -J  lately,  I  concluded  it  was  a  mere  0i»  dit,  or  pausing  fancy.    I 

restramt,  until,  at  last,  after  m  vain  urging  her  mmd  to    have  commissioned  Douglas  to  announce  your  coming,  whrn, 

the  point  ofjirm  resistance,  she,  with  a  desperate  deter^ 

nination,  hurriedly  opened  it. 

"  My  dearest  Ida."  Isabels  eye  grew  dim«  "  I  send 
you  enclosed,  my  promised  miniature."  She  could  read 
no  more,  for  the  letters  hissed  as  burning  brands,  blind- 
ing her  vision,  and  with  a  sickening  heart  she  crushed 
the  letter  vehemently  in  her  clenched  hand,  then  sinking 
on  her  knees,  wildly  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  God!  thou  hast  commanded  thy  creatures  to 
cherish  none  other  idols  before  thee ;  justly  am  /  pun- 
ished for  the  sinful  exeesa  of  my  heart's  idolatry."  But 
though  this  was  a  stroke  acknowledged  just,  and  deeply 
Icit,  yet  ir  humbled  not  the  proud  and  arrogant  heart  of 
Isabel,  nor  was  it  in  the  attitude  of  a  contrite  pleader 
for  Divine  grace  or  protection,  that  she  appeared  before 
her  Cinator  in  that  moment  of  reckless  grief;  conse- 
quently, no  light  from  the  throne  of  Mercy  beamed  over 
the  dark  desolation  of  her  stricken  spirit.  It  was  not 
long,  though,  that  Isabel  yielded  to  such  violent  indul- 
gmee  of  her  feelings.  Starting  suddenly  on  her  feet,  as 
if  imbued  with  revived  hope,  a  smile  of  bitter  contempt 
curled  her  blanched  lip,  as  she  slowly  murmured—"  So, 


no  doubt,  Ida,  and  even  fame,  his  prescut  roiatrers  will  be 
forgotten." 

How  gratefully  these  words  soothed  tho  tremor  of 
I  Isabel's  heart,  but  the  delightful  train  of  thought  which 
I  they  suggested,  was  very  soon  dissipated,  when  other 
^  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  opposite  to  Alice's  san* 

guine  expectations,  pressed  heavily  on  memoiy. 
j      The  meeting  of  the  friends  was  full  of  joy — it  was  a 

moment  of  sweet  and  overflowing  friendship ;  no  cloud 

I  seemed  to  hang  over  the  brow  of  Isabel,  no  painful  remi- 

'  niscence  damped  her  feelings,  when,  again,  with  that 

'merry  companion  of  the  happy  past,  and  Alice  beheld 

I  with  gladness  no  change  in  the  bright  face  of  her  she 

,  had  with  sorrow  oft  suspected,  to  be  one  in  whom 

**  Many  a  with'riog  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost 
In  smiles  that  least  befit,  though  worn  the  most*' 


Immm  CliSbrd,  a«ysay,  love's  another.     Ha !  h»-«nd  jj  approached  too  near.    As  they  gracefully  tuned  asida 


I  "By  Jove  !  Lester,  what  a  splendid  queen-like  girl 
I  we  are   meeting    with    Mrs.   Aubery.      Verily   she   is 

altogether  nev;  quite  a  strange  bird,  just  winged  away 
;  fron  Paradise.  Look,  who  can  she  be,  for  methinks  she 
'seems  to  recognize  you?"     Said  Frank  Howard  to  his 

companion.     But  before  he  could  reply,  the  ladies  had 
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for  them  to  pajs»  Lester,  with  a  crimsoned  fftce,  touched 
bis  hatf  then  with  great  confusion  answered  his  friend, 

"  It  is  Miss  Le^ard,  ol  whom  yoaVe  heard  me  speak 
so  ofken ;  she  does  indeed  deserve  your  appellation  of 
queenly,  for  she  reigns  supreme  in  my  native  village,  and 
any  one  mi^ht  feel  proud  to  own  her  acquaintance." 

Frank's  mischievous  eye  dwelt  suspiciously  on  Lester's 
face  as  he  banteringly  said, 

'*Ah,  ha!  Clifford,  I  scent  the  trail  now,  for  your 
confusion,  is  '  proof  as  strong  as  holy  writ.*  Besides,  I  [ 
thought  tlie  lady's  face  rather  a  tell  tale  one,  from  hoth  j 
of  which  manifest  sig^ns,  I  shrewdly  suspect  you  have  • 
aspired  to  a  little  stronger  footing  than  mere  friendly,' 
acquaintance.  I  suppose  too,  she  had  the  dear  discretion ! 
and  good  taste  to  send  you  away  like  some  whining  cur?  | 
Am  I  right,  also  that  this  is  the  reason  you  so  sedulously  j 
avoid  the  fair  of  our  own  far  famed  city?" 

"  Not  exactly,  Frank,  though  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
your  suspicion  of  being  an  aspirant  for  something  more 
than  her  friendship,  yet  I  cannot  to  the  kind  dismissal  [ 
you  hint  at.     Yes,  I  freely  confess  to  you,  were  I  not , 
trammelled  as  you  know  I  am,  to-morrow,  nay  this  very 
moment,  would  Bnd  me  at  Isabel  Legard's  feet.     But 
'tis  vain  to  think  or  dream  of  such  an  act,  for  I  know, ! 
were  she  apprised  of  aU,  then  indeed  would  I  be  spurned 
as  a  cur  from  her  presenco." 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,  Lester,  a  tnice  to  such  squeamish 


she  bent  her  haughty  and  majestic  head.     Does  she  in 
any  way  resemble  that  fair  sprite,  Lester?" 

**  Somewhat,  being  pretty  well  spiced  with  pride  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  but  both  of  which  I  admire,  for  you 
know  I  have  peculiar  opinions  about  what  constitutes  a 
ioveable  woman,  and  never  have  thought  such  too  mas- 
culine to  unite  with  gentleness  or  feminine  softness  in 
one  character.  I  am  confident  were  I  to  jeopardize  my 
resolves  by  yielding  to  the  enticement  of  Isabel's  society 
that  my  fatv  would  indeed  bo  similar,  at  you  already 
predict  to  the  vainly  panoplized  Benedict,  but  the  first 
step  proving  to  successful,  tho  second  will  not  be  lesa 


so. 


»i 


"  Come,  come,  Lester  away  with  such  nonsense,  I 
have  no  pattence  with  your  well-delivered  homily  of 
prudence  and  monastic  ideas  of  life.  What  say  you  to  niy 
challenge  of  an  introduction  to  Miss  Legard  ?  Yoo  bava 
frequently  desirrd  me  to  call  upon  you  for  friendship's 
favors,  so  now  I'll  test  your  sincerity.  Suppose  we  tarn 
about  and  follow  her,  it  is  now  a  '  witching  time'  of  the 
evening  to  mellow  down  your  mitogynigHc  feelings,  at 
Boaster  would  say." 

Firmly  as  Lester  had  vounted  his  determinations,  yet 
strange  to  say,  he  soon  found  himself  yielding  to  the  wish 
of  his  friend,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  both  seen 
ascending  the  steps  of  Douglas  Aubery'i  splendid 
mansion. 

Without  pausing  to  undergo  that  inward  arraignment 


^onor^ic*  notions.     I  really  thought  you  were  more  a    of    honor    before   conscience,   which    Lester   deemed 


man  of  the  world,  than  to  permit  a  foolish  entanglement  i 
with  a  machinating  artful  foreigner,  to  come  between  you  > 
and  happiness.  I  am  suro  if  Miss  Legard,  or  any  of  her' 
sex,  rcceivn  and  bestow  their  love  only  on  the  unerring  | 
and  sober,  a  plaguy  numbor  of  old  maids  would  throng ! 
tha  world;  and  Heaven  forbid  any  increase  of  that' 
already  staple  commodity  in  this  part  of  the  country."      j 


unswerving,  and  Frank  had  cavilled  at  in  their /^/e  atete, 
the  former  soon  became  conscious  that  the  stream  of 
irresisiible  inclination  was  rapidly  sweeping  away  the 
strength  of  those  resolves  on  which  were  vainly  grounded 
bis  future  course  of  life,  as  he  daily  sotight  the  presence 
of  her  who  had  so  long  swayed  his  evei'y  thought.  Moat 
wonderfully,  too,  had  a  change  come  over  the  spirits  of 


of  our  friendship,  yet  you  look  with  different  eyes  on 
certain  things,  to  what  I  do.  There  was  a  time  when  it. 
would  have  been  niy  greatest  pride  to  win  and  wenr  the  j 
love  of  Isabel,  nor  is  this  cherished  desire  now  abated, 
yet  sooner  than  I  would  offer  her  this  heart,  burdened 
with  that  despicable  indiscretion,  without  freely  disclos- 
ing all,  (which  disclosure  I  shrink  from.)  I  would  blot 
her  from  memory  forever,  though  the  gloom  of  the  darkest 
night  should  settle  on  my  soul.  No,  in  a  moment  when 
I  might  have  yielded  to  the  whisperings  of  hope,  that 
mine  was  not  a  vain  love,  I  fled  as  ono  stricken  and  tried 
from  the  tempter,  and  now,  again  am  I  sorely  tested  ;  I 
knew  she  was  in  the  city,  but  have  scrupulously  avoided 
meeting  her,  thinking  to  leave  here  very  shortly  on 
business."  Lester's  voice  sunk  into  the  cadence  of 
despair  as  he  paused. 

V  And  do  you  suppose  this  can  always  be  the  state  of 
your  mind  and  resolution  Clifford  ?  If  so,  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  blissful  prospects  of  a  single  destiny ;  but  I 
don't  despair  of  its  proving  a  Benedictine  resolution  at 
last;  the  magic  power  of  your  enchantress  will  very 
likely  dissolve  into  thin  air  such  erroneous  determinations, 
causing  you  to  echo  a  hearty  amen  to  that  wise  l>achel- 
or's  soliloquy.     I  think  she  looked  very  Beatrice-like  as 


"Ah!  Frank!  congenial  as  wo  may  be  in  the  firmness  j|  Isabel,  when  she  again  listened  to  the  soul  enchanting 

eloquence  of  Letter  ClifTurd's  converse,  and  her  eye 
rasted  on  the  expression  of  that  face  which  had,  from 
the  earliest  recollection  been  to  her  the  perfertioo  of  a 
poet's  imagery  or  -an  artist's  conception.  The  shadow 
which  had  so  threateningly  hung  o'er  her  in  his  absence, 
seemed  passed  away,  the  dark  wing  of  jealous  suspicion 
no  longer  flapped  its  broad  pinion  o'er  her  naturally  con* 
fiding  but  impetuous  soul,  and  truly  did  she  feel  that  the 
bliss  of  that  moment  swallowed  up  all  memory  of  the 
past. 

"  How  is  this  Lester,"  said  Douglas  Aubery,  one 
evening,  as  he  handed  him  a  newspaper,  "  that  you've 
played  truant  to  Madame  Rumour's  foresight,  and 
Saunders  has,  afWr  all,  carried  off  the  pretty  Miss 
Norman  ?" 

.  Isabel  fixed  her  scrutinizing  eye  on  Lester  as  he  read 
aloud  the  marriage  elopement  of  yesterday,  but  no  trace 
of  a  more  than  common-place  interest  was  seen  in  bis 
face,  and  laying  it  down,  calmly  remarked, 

"Such  is  the  finis  I  anticipated  from  the  obstinate 
course  of  opposition  pursued  by  her  parent*."  Then 
looking  steadfastly  at  Isabel,  as  if  by  way  of  an  explana* 
Hon.  "I  was  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend. of 
Saunders  in  the  affair,  and  forced  by  the  daima  of 
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•epricM  from  him  to  play  the  proxy  of  lover  whilst  she  I]  He  was  gone,  and  Isabel  was  left,  wondering  and 
was  on  a  visit  to  my  sister.  When  I  came  here,  cireum-  |  alone.  She  sat  for  some  time,  musing  on  the  strange 
stances  also  compelled  me  to  as^nme  the  responsibili-  '  emotion  of  Lester.  The  night  was  not  far  spent,  its  fair 
ties  of  postman,  enclosing  and    ificeiving  letters,  G««t  'i^"^«°  **^  J"**  *"**"  ^"*"*  ^^  '*^'*  **^  '^P®^'  *"^  ''" 


then  Isabel's  cheek  grew  flushed,)  and  though  my  co- 
operation seemed  to  sanction   her  filial  disobedience, 


tracing  her  silvery  course  through  the  cali9  blue  vault 
above,  bathing  the  green  earth  in  a  flood  of  soft  and 


extended  to  the  floor,  opening  into  a  small  balcony, 
around  which    the    choicest  flowers  bloomci,   Isabel 


yet  I  withheld  not  my  warning  admonitions,  even  when  ^melancholy  light.      Gently  raising  the  window,  which 
fulfilling  my  duty  as  a  friend  towards  Saunders,  leaving 
the  rrsnlt  with  the  individual .  parties." 

Joy  i9  oft  as  inimical  to  rest  as  sorrow,  and  iu  excite- fi  stepped  out,  and  leaning  against  its  ballustiade,  looked 
nent  to  such  a  nature  as  Isabel  Legard's,  proved  that 
night,  far  more  banishing  to  the  restoring  influence  of 
sleep,  than  the  wild  agony  of  that  hour,  when  slie  was 
fofced  to  doubt  Lester's  levc,  and  her  own  heart  to 
hopelessly 

*    "Tom  and  feH  on  ihe  exe^M 
Of  iu  deep,  deep  bitterneu." 

The  expectation  of  Alice,  that  Ida,  fame,  and  every 
thing  else  would  be  forgotten,  seemed  verging  to  a 
rapid  fulfilment,  in  the  increasing  devotion  of   Lestei 


long  and  anxiously  in  the  direction  her  lover  had  taken. 
A  misgiving  fear,  a  boding  sadness  seemed  to  hold  her 
in  durance,  thougli  but  a  few  momenu  before  hope's 

joyful  reality  had  bid  defiance  to  the  intrusion  of  these 
former  guests  of  her  bosom.  Attributing  her  feelings 
perhaps  to  the  fickle  resction  of  fallible   nature,  she 

,  resolved  to  think  alone  of  Lester's  love  and  future  happi* 

j  ness.  When  thus  yielding  to  the  dreamy  influence  of 
such  thoughts,  mellowed  by  the  holy  calm  of  a  night 

I  calculated  to  woo  the  most  stricken  soul  from  its  deepest 


CUfioid  to  Isabel;   nor  was  it  possible  that  he  should  I'sorrow— her  ear  was  startled  by  a  sweet  and  mournful 


remain  insensible  to 

**— -TboM  thoumnd  looke  and  tonee  that  dart 
An  iostaat  •uotthine  through  the  hearU" 

ever  speaking  in  the  face  of  her  he  so  loved!  The 
conflict  i>etwcen  present  and  former  feelings  was  too 
great  to  endure  any  longer,  finally  the  struggle  ceased, 
the  latter  were  vanquished,  and  Lester  felt  nerved  with 
a  resolution  to  declare  that   very  evening  his  love. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  he,  throwing  down  a  book  on 
whoso  page  his  eye  had  listlessly  dwelt;  "Frank  has 
very  correct  notions  about  things  in  general.  I'll  for 
once  take  his  advice,  it  is  folly  to  cast  away  the  boon 
of  a  happy  love,  because  of  such  fastidious  ideas  of  that 
hated  indiscretion.     I  cannot  live  if  I  lose  Isabel." 

When  the  heaving  bosom,  the  suffused  face  o*er 
which  passed  the  bright  flush  of  untold  happiness,  and 
the  trembling  voice  of  Isaliel  gave  back  the  answei^ 
ing  depth  of  feeling  to  Lester's  passionate  avowal  of 
love,  a  slight  shade  succeeded  the  rapture  expressed 
in  his  fur  a  moment,  banishing  the  gidwing  impress  of 
bKssful  joy  from  his  countenance.  Great  was  that 
mental  restraint  which  withheld  him  from  dashing  to 
the  earth  in  such  tin  hour,  his  own  cherished  hopes, 
by  a  confession  of  the  dread  whole ;  but  selfish  desires 
prevailed,  and  suppressing  a  sigh  of  vain  remorse, 
Lester  resigned  himself  to  the  ecstacy  of  requited  affec- 
tion. 

Their  tete  a  iete  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  who  placed  in  his  hand  a  billet,  directed 
in  the  delicate  style  of  a  female's  writing,  the  contents 
of  which  agitated  him  so  fiereely,  that  bis  face  became 
pallid  and  ghastly,  rausing  Isabel  to  anxiously  enquire 
why  be  was  so  terribly  alarmed. 

"It  doea  iudeed  contain  some  unexpected  informa- 
tion," replied  he,  endeavoring  to  appear  careless, 
which  compels  me  to  leave  you  for  a  time,  but  now 
that  I  know  and  feel  you  are  mine,  Isabel,  what  need 
I  fear.  God  alone  sees  how  inexpressibly  dear  you  are 
to  me,"  he  added  hoarsely,  as  he  pressed  upon  her 
pole  cheeky  his  first  kiss  of  love. 


voice  singing.     She  listened  to  catch  the  words. 

"  Lady,  oh !  lady  beware. 

There's  danger  surrounding  thee,  now; 
Thy  lover  to  another  as  fair, 

Is  bound  by  an  eorlicr  vow. 

"  He  wooed  her  to  love,  then  left  her  to  shama. 

Beguiled  her  from  all  she  held  dear; 
And  the  scorn  of  the  world,  her  now  blighted  mune. 

Like  a  death>knell  fell  on  her  ear. 

**  Then  lady  beware!  thine  own  love  may  be 

As  a  flower  that  is  torn  by  the  blast; 
For  warm  as  his  vow*— 'tis  faithless  to  thee. 

And  alone  thou  may'st  weep  o'er  the  past." 

As  the  voice  ceased,  Isabel  could  perceive  the  figure 

of  aoroe  one  moving  cautiously  awa}'.     She  called  for 

them  to  stop,  but  she  was  unheeded,  and  retracing  her 

steps  to  her  chamber,  she  in  vain  endeavored  to  solve  the 

meaning  of  that  warning  serenader,  but  every  conjecture 

was  repulsed,  and  resolving  to  disclose  nothing  of  what 

had  passed  when  she  again  met  Lester, — her  anxious 

'  spirit  was  soon  wandering  in  dreams  of  a  brighter  world 

I  though  it  was  vague  and  shadowy. 

The  time  for  Isabel's  return  homo  drew  near,  whither 
'  Lester  would  soon  follow  to  claim  her  as  his  own,  for 
I  *'  weal  or  woe."  But  a  few  more  evenings  were  left  for 
the  present  enjoyment  of  love's  sweet  interehange  of 
thought  and  feeling,  when  they  again  sat  beside  the 
balcony  window,  their  world  of  happiness  centering  in 
each  other.  Suddenly  Isabel  tremblingly  touched  his 
arm,  soy  ing, . 

"Hist!   listen!    do  you  not  hear  some  one  moving 

through  yonder  trees  7     See,  they  have  stopped.     Let  us 

listen  and  watch,  for  I  like  not  their  stealing  actions, 

i  and  these  flowers  will  screen  tis  from  all  suspicion." 

I      The  person  slowly  approached,  just  then  the  bough  of 

a  low  tree  brushed  aside  the  dark  cloak  of  disguise  and 

discovered  the  slight  figure  of  a  female.     She  threw  it 

I  back  from  her  face,  and  the  same  low,  musical  voice, 

breathing  those  ominous  words,  again  broke  the  still- 
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MS*  of  the  night.     Isabel  grasped  tbe  arm  of  bim  on  P  proud  form,  causing  that  eagle  eye  to  lose  iti  fieroeneta, 
whom  ftbe  heavily  leaned,  and  gating  waaderingly  in  his  '  and  that  tongue  so  well  accustomed  to  tbe  honied  accent* 


panic  struck  face,  tremulously  said, 


of  deceit,   to  become  palsied,  when  I,  his  «rt/*e— yea. 


t$ 


That  voice  I  have  heard  before,  and  you  too,  Lester  .  start  not  lady,  for  such  I  nm,  who  now  dares  I^ester 


Clifford,  for  your  agitated  looks  betray  you.     Speak  out, 
it  is  no  time  now  to  indulge  in  mysteries." 

But  not  a  word  escaped  from  him,  his  lips  parted  only 


Clifibrd  to  gainsay  its  truth." 

The  hissing  laugh  of  a  demon  passed  from  her  lip  aa 
she  caught  tbe  tottering  Isabel,  who,  however,  soon 


to  give  vent  to  a  deep  groan,  his  arm  hung  heavily  and  |  recovered,  and  with  the  protid  composore  of  one  iojored 
motionless  in  her  band,  as  bis  eye  eagerly  strained  '  too  sorely  for  the  tongue's  reproof,  cast  her  haughty  ey« 
towards  the  spot  where  stood  the  mysterious  serenader.     spumingly  on  him  whom  she  so  kived;  then  as  if  fearing 


Tbe    female    slowly   raised   her  finger,  then  bending 


from  bis  stupid  agony  and  death-like  silence,  that  reason 


slightly 'forward,  repeated  the  first  verse  and  turning  |  was  forsaking  her  throne,  Isabel  approached  bim,  and 


rapidly  around,  suddenly  disappeared.  Deadly  was  the 
silenco  of  that  moment-— when  Isabel,  as  if  aroused  from 
some  spell  bound  dream,  quickly  withdrew  herself  from 
Lester's  feeble  support,  and  with  a  proud  look  of  injured 
innocence  and  insulted  justice,  said  in  a  tone  of  unnatural 
ealmoess  and  decision,  which  startled  even^er  own  ear, 

"  It  is  in  vain,  Lester  Clifford,  for  me  to  wrestle  longer 
against  suspicion.  There  is  some  wrong  working  in  this 
mystery.  I  have  loved  you,  you  know  not  how  intensely. 
I  have  listened  to  your  vows  of  unchanging  affection,  and 
now,  though  our  union  bo  fixed  at  no  distant  period, 
yet  sooner  than  I  would  ratify  those  vows  before  Heaven, 
when  all  was  not  clear  as  noonday  in  our  hearts,  I 
would  tear  your  image  from  my  heart,  I  would  sever 
the  firmest  bond  of  love,  and  in  unblest  loneliness  live 
out  my  days.  Speak  then  I  say  now,  or  never,  and 
let  me  still  believe  you  my  own,  faithful,  noble  Lester." 

Isabel  had  commenced  her  appeal  in  a  commanding 
voice,  but  when  she  ceased,  its  tones  were  modulated  to 
those  of  beseeching,  anxious  love,  woman-like,  she  felt 
the  babblings  of  that  stream  within  the  hearts  deep  recess, 
whose  waters  never  fail  to  flow  into  the  channel  of  ready 
forgiveness,  when  her  affections  become  its  judge. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lester  had  seemed  to  drink  in  every 
word,  and  when  she  paused,  he  mournfully  replied, 

**  Yes,  Isabel,  you  might  well  suspect  there  exists 
some  dread  mystery.  Oh !  that  I  had  been  firm  to  my 
first  resolve  of  confessing  tbe  errors  of  that  heart  I  so 
freely  and  purely  offered,  for  its  present  poignancy  of  self 
reproach  would  have  been  perhaps  mitigated  by  your 
noble  forgiveness  of  a  youthful  folly  in  one  whose  years, 
at  least,  might  plead  an  excuse  for  his  error." 

'*Say  sin,  Lester  Clifford,"  cried  a  voice,  and  the 


gently  laying  her  hand  on  his, 

"Lester,  oh!  Lester!"  cried  she  imploringly,  "do  I 
hear  the  truth— that  I  too  have  been  thus  cruelly 
wronged  7"  She  turned,  pointing  to  the  female,  but  she 
was  gone,  and  Isabel's  eye  again  dwelt  beseechingly  on 
the  face  of  her  betrothed. 

"  To-morrow,  Isabel,"  he  answered,  whilst  a  cM 
shudder  seemed  to  pass  through  bis  body,  "  you  shall 
bear  all.  I  go  now  to  seek  that  fell  destroyer  of  my 
happiness,  and  if  I  cannot  then  prove  myself  more 
*  sinned  against  than  sinning,'  we  meet,  but  to  part  for 


ever. 


it 


She  had  no  time  to  speak,  for  he  too  in  a  moment  had 
disappeared.  Alas !  how  fearfully  true  Dame  Muxey*s 
prediction  was  realized,  for  Isabel  felt,  indeed,  as  if  all 
sunshine  was  forever  banished,  leaving  her  soul  to  writhe 
in  the  chaotic  darkness  of  despairing  doubt. 

A   movement  amongst  the  flowers  in  tbe    balcony 

window  arrested  her  hearing—- >and  a  note,  soiled  and 

crarapled,  fell  from  the  thick  leaves  of  a  tall  oleander, 

as  she  parted  its  branches  aside  to  discover  the  cause 

of  tho  rustling  motion.  On  opening  it  she  read : 

"  If  lisbel  Legsrd  wishst  to  bear  further  eoDirmstioB  of 
her  own  snd  anoihsr*8  foul  wrong  from  the  hand  of  Lester 
ClifTord,  she  must  repair  to  the  lane  of  lindeoa  in  yonder 
street,  when  the  hour  bell  toils  eleven,  and  there  ehe  shall  be 
made  sensible  of  the  vast  fulf  now  yawning  beAire  her." 

There  mingled  strong  curiosity  with  proper  ideas  of 
her  own  dignity,  in  Isabel's  mind,  as  she  hesitated  what 
to  do;  being  likewise  sensible  it  would  be  acting  unjustly 
towards  Lester,  did  she  permit  any  other  person  to 
precede  bim  in  bis  promised  explanation  of  tbe  terrible 
'  mystery.  Notwithstanding  all  these  reflections,  her 
natural  propensity  to  heedlessly  and  immediately 
female  serenader  stood  before  him.  Casting  from  her  I  penetrate  these  things  inscrutably  veiled,  was  not  to 
personthecloak,tbedeltcate,  graceful  form  of  a  beautiful  !  be  subdued,  and  she  resolved  to  obey  the  summons, 
girl,  about  the  age  of  Isabel,  was  revealed.  Her  face  of  |  Just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  Isabel  arrived  at 
marble  paleness  was  brightened  by  the  fire  of  the  darkest ',  Linden-lane,  (for.  ho  it  was  called,)  fully  nerved  to  an 
eye,  but  iu  natural  expression  was  of  that  soft,  voluptous  ,  encounter  with  any  earthly  or  supernatural  being,  so 
langour,  generally  belonging  to  Italians  bright  daughters;  'j  unflinching  was  her  purpose  when  passion  and  curiosity 
her  glossy,  raven  hair,  uncaught  by  the  least  effort  of  {  impelled  her  will.  It  was  not  long  ere  she  saw  some 
confinement,  flowed  loosely  o*er  her  finely  rounded ',  one  approaching,  whom  sho  recognized  as  tbe  mysterious 
shoulders— her  whole  appearance  seeming  tp  unite  the  female,  and  with  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  she  bad 
most  wondrous  beauty  with  a  revolting  deformity  of  evil ! '  had  so  fearful  a  meeting.  What  an  age  of  misery  seemed 
passions.  With  an  impetuous  gesture  she  approached  j  to  have  been  compressed  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time, 
the  petrified  Isabel,  pointing  to  Lester,  while  a  horrible  ''  Isabel  was  the  first  to  speak.  * 

look  of  malevolence  flashed  o'er  her  face,  as  she  said,  "  Well,  you  peroeive  I  have  obeyed  the  natural  impulse 

"  Yes,  lady,  I  say  sin:  see,  how  from  his  inmost  soul ,,  of  a  weak  nature,  and  am  come  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
he  crouches  'neatb  the  glance  of  one  whose  deep  wrong  |!say.  Keep  nothing  back  that  is  true,  for  though  I  am 
now  cries  for  vengeance.     What  but  guilt  shakes  that  i!  woman  enough  to  thus  yield  to  curiosity,  you  will  not 
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find  me  90,  if  convinced  that  Lester  CUflbrd  has  falsely 
won  my  affections.'* 

"  Ha !  ha !"  replied  she>  "  you  may  well  say  he  has 
fabely  woo  them,  for  a  holier  vow  brings  him  to  another, 
which  tnith  shall  be  proved,  if  you  will  follow  and 
patiently  hear  my  story." 

Isabel  did  so.  Very  soon  they  stopped  at  a  gloomy, 
shattered  looking  house,  when  her  guide  drew  forth  n 
key  from  her  bosom,  and  opening  the  door,  Uiihered  her 
into  a  large  damp  room,  Acnntily  furnished,  and  bespeak- 
ing every  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  destitution. 
The  female  crouched  down  to  blow  the  expiring  embers 
into  a  fire,  then  placing  a  chair  before  I«ubel,  led  the 
room,  who  had  scarcely  time  to  indulge  in  any  fear* 
respecting  the  situation  which  her  rash  imprudence  hnd 
involved  her,  when  she  returned,  accompanied  by  an  old 
haggard  looking  man,  whose  tattered  and  miserable  con- 
dition plainly  told  a  tale  of  guilty  woe.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  disguise  the  withering  contempt  expressed  in  his 
face,  when  she  named  him  as  her  father,  and  seated 
herself  fur  the  recital  of  her  story. 

"  I  am  an  Italian  by  birth ;  my  name  is  Ouilo  Ludovic, 
one  that  can  boast  of  noble  descent,  and  although  it 
should  have  been  thus  proudly  cherished  by  that  last 
scion  of  iu  honoiy,  (pointing  to  the  old  man,)  yet,  shame 
to  say,  he  has  caused  it  to  become  now  a  bnndy-ball  fiir 
the  world's  scorn.  It  was  under  happy  circumstancei> 
that  my  acquaintance  first  commenced  with  Lester  Clif- 
ford, then  a  student  in  the  college  of  N  ,  and  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is  useless  to  tell  you  I  also  was 
very  young,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  interim  of  seven 
years,  now  makes  me  only  one  or  two  your  senior. 
Admired  and  caressed  by  the  gay,  dissipated  students  of 
N  ,  (where  I  was  born  and  reared.)  because  of  my 
highly  e&tolled  beauty,  which,  combined  with  an 
excitiible  pissionate  temperament,  you  will  not  wonder  ot 
my  vanity  and  it  led  me  often  into  the  paths  of  fully  and 
indiscretion.  I  wa%  permitted  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
my  own  will,  unchecked  by  parental  authority,  for  my 
father  was  constantly  from  home,  and  my  mother  having 
died  when  I  was  an  infant,  I  became  the  adopted  darling 
of  a  Wealthy  aunt.  By  her  I  was  taught  to  regard  my 
beauty  as  the  most  powerful  of  baits,  and  when  the 
glitter  of  gold  enhanced  its  brilliancy,  you  may  imagine 
my  position,  (in  my  own  opinion  at  least,)  was  not  one 
of  '  the  world  fi^rgottpn  or  by  the  world  forgot.*  One 
night,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  gay  fete,  I  heard  the 
groans  of  some  porston  in  pnin  or  distress,  near  our  door, 
and  calling  fur  a  light,  we  soon  discovered  a  young  mon 
lying  senseless  on  the  ground—- 1  immediately  recognized 
the  features  of  the  handsome  American,  for  so  Lester 
Cliffard  was  called,  which  fact  was  no  sooner  ascertained, 
than  my  bosom  throbbed  with  exultation,  as  every  aitful 
endeavor  of  mine  had  strangely  failed  to  ensnare  him; 
the  consequence  was,  my  desire  of  success  had  greatly 
increased,  and  I  ardently  longed  for  an  opportunity  of; 
weaving  around  him  the  web  of  my  potent  influence. ' 
The  time  hud  at  lost  come,  and  foil  of  designing  scliemes, ' 
I  ordered  the  servants  to  remove  him  into  the  house.  A 
terrible  fever  seixed  his  frame,  and  many  a  night  of 
antiriog  rigU  did  I  spend  at  lus  couch,  during  that  long 
99 


and  stubborn  illness.  He  recovered,  to  be  for  ever  bound 
to  u«  by  the  tie  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  nothing  short  of 
the  must  careful  attention  could  have  ever  effected  so 
sure  a  cure  in  one  so  stricken  by  the  fierce  malaria  in 
that  part  of  Italy.  At  first  it  was  only  disappointed 
vanity  that  urged  mo  on  to  entrap  him,  but  gradually  my 
bean  yielded  to  a  stronger  passion,  whose  every  energy 
was  bent  on  a  positive  possession,  fur  I  became  daily 
sensible  of  his  great  superiority  to  the  generality  of 
danglers  in  my  train  of  admirers.  Curefitlly  were  my 
coils  cast  about  him,  and  if  mV  selfish  heart  was  ever 
subdued  by  the  purity  of  love  alone,  it  was  when  laid  at 
the  shrine  of  Lester  Clifiurd*s  viitues.  In  spiie  of  all 
however,  it  was  sadly  evident  he  was  attached  only  by 
the  fetter  of  grateful  friendship,  and  though  there  never 
was  a  man  more  secretly  and  ortfully  deluded  by  a 
woman,  yet  he  stained  not  the  honor  of  his  nature  by  one 
advance  less  noble  than  himself.  To  patiently  wail  fur 
a  change  in  his  feelings,  was  what  my  passionate  nature 
could  not  brook,  and  resolving  to  '  hazard  all  upon  tho 
one  great  die,'  I  shaped  out  another  more  desperate 
course  of  action,  which  would  incviiablv  secure  him 
mine.  My  grandmother  was  well  skilled  in  what  was 
then  called  Egyptian  alchymy,  and  likewise  deeply  versed 
in  many  other  occult  sciences,  the  practice  of  which, 
often  brought  persons  under  the  condemnation  of  lawful 
justice.  But  the  powerful  influence  of  her  high  birth 
and  immense  wealth,  had  ever  shielded  her  from  any 
active  prohibition  or  vigorous  sentence,  and  she,  from 
time  to  time,  continiied  the  practice  of  those  forbidden 
arts.  From  childhood  I  had  been  instructed  in  the 
various  preparations  of  drugs,  decoctions  and  liquids, 
medicinal  as  well  as  poisonous.  With  her  then  I  con- 
suited  how  to  effect  my  purpose,  by  means  of  such  roysiio 
knowledge.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  gala  given  by  a 
distinguished  nobleman  in  N  ■ ,  the  highest  patron  of 
the  college,  at  which  I  knew  Lester  would  surely  be— it 
was  there  I  decided  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution— 
ond  receiving  from  her  the  drug  with  directions  how  to 
use  it,  with  a  beating  but  resolute  heart,  I  entered  the 
gay  saloons,  '  the  admiring  and  admired  of  all.'  Lester 
as  usual  followed  in  my  wake  of  attraction.  I  soon  saw, 
that  like  many  of  his  fellow  associates,  he  was  fast 
yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  a  state  of  feeling 
t  anxiously  desired  ere  my  own  work  of  deception  was 
commenced.  I  contrived  to  beguile  him  opart  from  the 
crowd,  and  with  all  the  wooing  blandishments  of  my 
manner,  I  discoursed  on  those  themes  f  knew  alwayt 
inspired  him.  I  dwelt  on  liis  far  distant  native  land| 
whose  language  he  had  taught  me  perfectly,  and  with  an 
artful  show  of  sympathy,  led  him  into  a  description  of  his 
own  loved  home.  We  wandered  through  luxuriant 
groves,  the  delicious  fragrance  wafted  by  the  loft 
zephyrs  of  that  soul-sootbing  night,  were  enough  to 
arouse  into  exstacies  the  slumbering  senses  of  one 
steeped  in  dullest  inanimation.  Finally,  perceiving  that 
Lei^tcr  was  rapidly  veering  to  tho  highest  point  of 
artificial  excitement,  I  proposed  visiting  the  bonquet- 
room,  where  my  fell  design  would  receive  the  stroke  of 
fruition.  After  I  had  secretly  poured  the  drug  into  a 
glass,  1  ofiered  it  with  a  challenge  for  his  most  gallant 
toast.    How  the  name  fell  startliog  on  my  quick  ew; 
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and  though  I  had  never  heard  it  before  or  afterwards 
pass  from  his  lips,  yet  it  was  as  if  written  with  a  sun- 
beam on  my  memory—*  Isabel  Legard,  the  lovely  and 
most  loved  i'^-was  bis  fervent  e3(c1amation,  as  he  gaily 
quaffed  the  sparkling  wine.  Not  daunted  by  that 
evidence  of  another  being  pre-eminent  in  his  affections, 
I  exulting  ly  listened  to  his  passionate  eloquence, 
although  I  knew  such  would  have  been  bestowed  on  any 
other,  for  it  proceeded  from  an  imagination  bewildered 
and  frenzied  by  other  light  than  that  of  nature  or  reason. 
Knowing  well  the  present  was  my  hour,  I  used  every 
blaifdishment  of  word  and  action — my  design  was 
crowned  with  success.  Lester  Clifford  fell  at  my  feet, 
pouring  out  protestations  of  offered  love.  I  was  arriving 
at,  but  had  not  exactly  gained  my  object,  the  enchant- 
ment must  be  acted  out  by  forging  around  him  the  chains 
of  lawful  wedlock — I  therefore  proposed  an  immediate 
and  clandestine  union,  to  which  be  insensibly  agreed,  and 
leaving  the  gay  assembly,  secretly,  with  no  other  witness 
but  Frank  Howard,  repaired  to  a  priest  who  quickly 
inarried  us.  From  him  I  had  the  cunning  foresight  to 
procure  the  credentials  with  his  signature,  so  as  to 
provide  against  future  emergencies.  Thus  far  I  had 
been  successful,  almost  beyond  my  expectations,  but  I 
must  confess,  the  result  was  very  different  from  what  I 
had  so  blindly  anticipated.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
anguish  and  horror  depicted  in  his  (ace  when  he  recovered 
from  his  delusion,  and  I  confirmed  his  dream-like  remem- 
brances, by  a  full  recital  of  what  had  passed,  expressing 
at  the  same  time,  a  well-feigned  surprize,  that  be  should 
dare  to  assert,  he  had  acted  as  one  bereft  of  reason. 
Then  he  defied  me  to  produce  other  proof  than  my  own 
false  assertions,  which  I  did,  yet  be  still  vowed  disbelief 
and  revenge,  nor  did  he  oiherwiAe,  until  his  friend  con- 
fessed he  was  an  astonished  though  not  a  suspicious 
witness;  being  aware  of  our  mutual  romance  of  feeling,  and 
having  been  assigned  to  each  other  by  confident  rumors, 
he  regarded  it  as  an  union  resulting  from  these  causes,  but 
founded  on  love.  Marlness  seemed  impending  o'er  him, 
and  after  a  day  or  so,  notwithstanding  my  strict  vigilance, 

I  found  he  and  Mr.  Howard  had  left  N .     I  then 

disclosed  myself  as  an  injured,  deserted  wife  to  my  father, 
who  immediately  prosecuted  a  search  after  the  two,  but 
every  attempt  proved  abortive,  they  were  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  In  the  course  of  time,  misfortunes  pressed 
heavily  on  us.  My  aunt  died,  leaving  me  a  bare  legacy, 
because  of  my  rash  marriage,  and  my  father  soon 
squandered  that  away,  with  his  own  small  gains.  Crime 
followed  on  crime,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  wo  were 
forced  to  leave  our  country.  America  was  fixed  u()on  as 
ovr  hiding  place  of  retreat,  and  the  fiendish,  wish  of 
heaping  misery  on  him  who  had  so  effectually  bafHed/ny 
designs,  took  possession  of  my  every  thought.  I  there- 
fore resolved  he  should  either  acknowledge  roe  as  his 
lawful  wife,  or  that  his  character  and  happiness  should 
be  blanted  for  ever,  if  he  refused  to  relieve  us  from  the 
grasping  clutch  of  poverty.  We  arrived  here,  and  after 
a  weai7  search,  at  last  traced  him.  I  then  heard  all 
about  bis  engagement  to  you.  Prompted  by  dire  revenge, 
and  urged  on  by  pinching  want,  I  seized  upon  a  fitting 
moment  to  dash  his  proud  and  fo&d  hopes  to  the  earth, 


as  he  had  done  mine.  The  effect  of  that  moment's  actioii, 
meibinks  the  haughty  Isabel  Legard,  though  '  lovely  and 
most  lovedf^  has  been  made  to  feel." 

She  then  drew  from  her  bosom  a  tightly  tied  package, 
and  opening  it,  produced  the  fatal  credentials  of  the 
hated  marriage.  As  she  did  lo,  a  low  gotteral  laugh 
issued  from  the  old  man's  withered  lips,  and  Guilo,  with 
the  face  of  a  beautiful  fury,  standing  before  the  proudly 
pale  looking  Isabel,  might  have  been  a  picture  worthy 
of  the  happiest  touch  of  Raphael. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  latter,  as  she  returned  the 
paper  with  lofty  calmness  into  the  hands  of  the  lulian. 
I  owe  you  thanks,  woman,  though  the  motive  which  hat 
induced  the  confession,  is  a  disgrace  to  your  sex,  and  a 
shame  on  human  nature.  As  I  obeyed  your  request,  I 
conquered  my  feelings  of  repugnance  at  the  recital  of 
your  guilt,  I  now  hope  you  will  listen  to  mine,  which  is, 
that  this  may  be  our  laat  as  well  as  our  first  interview." 

Isabel  left  the  wretched  couple,  with  their  parting 
laugh  of  insulting  derision  echoing  in  her  ear. 

"  When  oncis  a  woman^i  love  becomes  estranged 
■  By  slight  or  wrong, 
There's  not  a  high  thing  out  of  Heaven 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  noL** 

So  felt  Isabel,  as  with  a  desperate  decision  she  prepared 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  Lester,  for  she  ieared  the  weak- 
ness of  her  love  would  triumph  o*er  her  strongest  resola- 
tions  were  she  again  to  trust  herself  in  his  presence. 

No  guilty  criminal  e'er  bent  a  more  agonizing  eye  on 
his  fatal  verdict,  than  she  did  on  those  burning  words  of 
her  last  farewell. 

"Guilo  Ludovic  has  revealed  the  whole,  yes, the  fearful 
whole — and  it  is  u»elew  to  say  we  rouii  part  for  ever.  Seek 
not  me  again,  for  the  evil  your  uogeneroua  silence  hath  already 
wrought,  would  be  enhanced  by  any  futile  extenuation.  But  I 
forgive  you,  Leoter,  although  the  ruins  of  my  love  now  lay 
around  me,  more  crushed  and  crumbling,  than  those  of  a  time- 
worn  battlement;  yet  I  humbly  trust  that  a  Higher  power  wilt 
enable  me  to  henceforth  centre  my  affeciions  and  faith  on  one 
not  of  man's  low,  fallen  state.  It  is  by  His  hand  the  veil  of  my 
arrogant  self-security  hath  been  rent  asunder,  and  my  past 
sinful  course  of  pride  and  passion  is  now  vividly  sketched  before 
my  repentant  vision.  Now  that  I  bid  you  farewell,  Lester,  I 
pray  you  too  may  bow  yourself  a  suppliant  for  his  forgiveness, 
which  is  far  more  necessary  and  essential,  than  that  of 

Isabel  Legaro's." 

Isal)el  returned  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  dear  home  in 

H ,  wearing  still  the  same  calm  face  of  outward 

quiet.  Her  sudden  rejection  of  Lester  Clifford,  when 
their  union  was  so  near,  excited  many  unfavorable  sus- 
picious ;  but  to  none  did  she  offer  any  defence  of  his  or 
her  own  conduct.  Accustomed  always  to  shape  out  her 
own  peculiar  course  of  action,  she  as  usual  met  with  no 
opposition  in  that  one  of  entire  seclusion  to  which  sbe 
tben  seemed  devoted.  Isabel  was  truly  changed,  a 
change  in  the  eye  of  her  watchful  mother,  most  pleasing 
and  happy,  for  she  saw  it  was  one  wrought  by  divine 
grace,  though  its  cause  was  unrevealed.  Lester  never 
wrote  one  word  in  answer.  Not  long  afterwards,  sbe 
beard  he  had  suddenly  left  the  city,  but  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  as  the  most  important  events  throughout  the 
past,  have  ever  become  subject  to  the  dashing  spray  of 
oblivion's  wave,  so  waa  that  of  Isabel  and  Lester's  luve. 
In  stem  silence  bhe  had  hushed  within  her  own  bosom, 
every  vain  regivt  or  painful  remembrance,  and  none  to 
hava  gaced  on  her  face,  still  stamped  with  beau^,  though 
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iu  vivarlout  brightncM  bad  yielded  to  a  more  gentle  and 
eubdued  expression,  would  ever  doubt  that  all  was  not 
at  it  should  be.  If  when  radiant  in  all  her  youthful 
brilliaocy,  Isabel  bad  won  the  love  of  so  many,  how 
much  more  fervently  loved  and  wooed  was  she  for  her 
unobtrusive  piety  and  endearing  gentleness ;  but  to  every 
offer  of  marriage  she  listened  with  no  other  feeling  then 
that  of  womanly  sympathy.  Ofti*n  did  she  dwell  on  the 
fortune  teller's  prophecy — but  it  was  not  with  hef  former 
sinful  and  presumptuous  belief,-'for  such  had  been 
conquered  by  omnipotent  power,  and  humbly  did  she 
bow  to  that  destiny  which  Heaven  alone  perceives. 

Five  years  had  glided  from  the  measure  of  Time,  the 
monotony  of  which  we  must  skip  over  to  pause  upon  those 
subsequent  events  relulting  from  the  germ  of  the  past. 

Frank  Howard,  having  spent  a  day  of  hard  application 
at  his  laborious  profession,  seated  himself,  after  stirring 
up  his  waning  fire,  in  his  study,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  con- 
templation of  a  still  Autumnal  twilight.  His  buoyant 
spirit  had  become  somewhat  cnished  in  the  toil  and 
warfare  of  a  cold  selfish  world.  The  careless  recklesness 
of  his  nature  had  gradually  become  sobered.  Having  no 
grave  mentorial  Lester  ever  near  to  guide  and  watch  o*er 
bit  erratic  inclinations,  imperious  necessity  had  therefore 
compelled  him  to  grasp  tight  the  reins  of  prudence  and 
to  act  upon  his  own  footing.  Instinctively  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  hopeless  love  of  Lester  and  that  of 
Isabel's,  so  eariy  blighted,  and  many  a  curse  he  heaped 
upon  the  wily  intrigues  of  Guilo  Lndovic,  as  he  remem- 
bered that  fatal  error  which  had  been  their  bane  of  hap- 
piness. Having  bestowed  a  few  hearty  wishes  that  the 
drag  had  been  in  reality  a  poisonous  one,  by  some  lucky 
chance  mixed  into  her  own  cup,  so  that  the. world  was 
freed  from  such  a  malignant  spirit— the  door  opened, 
and  a  person  entered,  whom  the  dafkness  of  the  hour 
prevented  him  from  recognizing.  But  when  a  well- 
known  voice  pronounced — "  Frank  Howard"*-immedi- 
Mely  he  sprung  forward  and  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
dusty,  worn  out  looking  man,  joyfully  exclaimed, 

"  Letter  Cliffurd,  and  is  it  indeed  you,  my  old  friend — 
when  did  you  arrive  7  where  did  you  drop  from  7  Who 
would  have  thought  of  so  apropos  a  visit— for  I  was  just 
digesting  you  in  comfortable  reflection.  Sit  down,  and 
for  mercy's  sake  enlighten  me." 

These  questions  were  asked  with  the  rapid  exuberance 
of  joy,  and  Lester  as  warmly  returning  Frank's  greeting, 
began: 

"  Yes,  thank  God !  I  see  you  once  more,  and  that  too, 
at  free  at  the  air  of  Heaven.  But,  before  I  proceed  to 
gratify  your  curiosity,  tell  me  something,  my  dear  Frank, 
•boot  IsabeL     Is  she  still  living,  and  yet  single  7*' 

There  wat  a  grave  and  ominous  expression  in  Frank's 
face  as  he  replied  to  the  eager  queries  of  Lester. 

"  Douglas  Aubery  told  me  yesterday,  rather  astonishing 
news,  namely,  that  the  fashionable  and  gifted  Miss 
Legard  bad  become  a  regulariy  initiated  nun — but, 
(seeing  Lester  grow  pale  wiib  apprehension  of  bis  real 
meaning,)  stop— not  installed  in  the  haled  walls  of  a 
convent,  my  constant  fellow—but  at  a  sitter  of  charity, 
dispensing  blettiiyt  io  the  wide  circle  of  humanity, 


Isabel  now  moves.  She  has  joined  the  church,  is  votad 
head  mover  in  all  the  choir  and  prayer  meetings,  fully 
instructed  in  every  mystery  of  religious  learning;  and  in 
fine,  is  regarded  the  good  abbess  of  old  maid*.  Is  my 
information  astonishing  and  pleasant  to  you  7"  added 
Frank  significantly,  twinkling  his  cunning  eye  at  hit 
attentive  listener.  A  sad  smile  played  o'er  the  altered 
face  of  Lester  as  he  answered : 

"  Perfectly  so— and  now  that  I  can  breathe  freely 
from  the  dread  incubus  of  tuspense,  I  will  tell  you  what 
has  passed  during  the  long  interval  of  my  absence.  You 
know  when  I  parted  from  you,  it  was  with  the  detperft* 
tion  of  one  who  little  cared  to  what  wind  of  misfortune 
his  life's  shattered  bark  was  committed ;  and  thus  for  a 
long  time  I  continued  to  feel  at  I  roved  from  place  to 
place,  seeking  rest  for  my  weary  soul,  but  finding  none, 
until  even  the  cold  gloom  of  the  grave  was  eagerly 
desired,  as  securing  to  me  the  boon  I  to  craved, — happy 
forgetfulnett  of  the  patt.  I  know  not  what  aroused  me 
to  that  pitch  of  resolution  by  which  I  liecame  myself 
again,  it  was  to  visit  that  hated  spot,  N— ,  and  probe  the 
mystery  of  the  Ludovic's  escape  from  their  country. 
Great  was  the  sacrifice  of  my  sensitiveness  in  so  doing, 
but  I  seemed  and  felt  at  if  following  my  destiny— one 
whose  misery  could  scarcely  receive  another  additional 
stroke.  Happy  for  me  that  I  thus  acted,  for  there  I 
learned  how  I  was  cajoled,  and  how  much  more  duped 
my  dupert  were.  You  remember  Guile's  old  lover, 
Pedro  Bezsa,  whom  she  treated  with  to  much  disdain  T 
from  him  I  gained  my  information.  I  found  him  shock* 
ingly  crippled;  at  first  he  did  not  know  me,  but  when 
I  announced  my  name,  he  seised  my  hand,  thanking 
Heaven  he  was  permitted  to  see  one  whom  he  could  to 
etsentially  serve.  'A  short  while,'  continued  he-* 
'  after  you  left  N  ,  I  became  the  husband  of  Guilo, 
but  not  until  I  had  disclosed  my  knowledge  of  what 
passed  on  the  night  of  the  gala.  I  bad  long  known  her 
10  be  initiated  in  the  arts  of  her  grandmother,  and  when, 
unobserved,  I  taw  her  mix  a  powder  in  the  wine  you 
drank,  I  suspected  foul  play — determining,  therefore,  to 
net  out  the  spy,  I  followed  you — heard  her  propose  a 
clandestine  union — and  witnessed  your  strange  delirium 
of  acquiescence.  Knowing  the  priest  she  named,  wat 
abtent,  by  bribe,  I  procured  hit  robe  and  cowl,  officiated 
in  bit  stead,  putting  a  false  signature  to  the  marriage 
credentials.  When  apprized  of  your  elopement,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  offering  her  my  hand ;  surely  my  reason 
must  have  been  dethroned  by  the  magic  of  her  beauty 
alone,  but  so  it  was,  and  I  ardently  desired  to  possess 
one  so  long  loved,  hoping,  under  my  influence,  she  would 
be  guided  back  to  her  better  nature.  I  was  coneemptu- 
ously  rejected,  and  then  I  threatened  her  with  a  public 
disclosure— the  dreadful  punishment  which  the  laws  of 
our  country  inflicts  on  those  accused  of  such  crimes, 
alarmed  her,  and  she  became  my  wife.  But  I  toon 
found  it  were  at  vain  to  cbange  the  deadly  terpent,  at 
she  whom  I  bad  taken  on  my  bosom— -my  passionate 
love  degenerated  into  the  direst  hate.  Ludovie  com- 
mitted some  horrible  nnirdeT^->bis  life  was  forffited,  and 
Guilo,  in  the  abandonment  of  grief,  promised  amendment 
if  I  would  attit t  him  in  hit  etcape.    I  did  to,  but  in  a  few 
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doyg  ghe,  too  was  missing,  leaving  a  letter,  announcing 
her  intention  to  neek  out  Lester  CJiffun).  Although  noi 
her  lawAil  husband— it  was  not  thus  well  known  ro  him, 
oonseqnently,  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  her,  al 
least,  a  support.  When  it  became  known  that  I  had 
aided  Ludovic  in  his  flight,  my  property  was  confisca- 
ted, and  receiving  a  dangerous  wound  in  nn  afiuir  of 
honor,  t  wns  pret'onted  from  immediately  following  the 
fugitive  Guilo.  My  mental  anguish  greatly  accelerated 
that  of  my  body,  and  it  wns  a  long  time  ero  [  recovered 
—when  I  did,  I  was  a  cripple  for  life— bowed  thus  to 
theonrih  by  various  misfortunes,  I  despaired  of  over  con- 
vincing yon  of  thedeoeption  so  successfully  palmed  upon 
yon.*  Pedro  Bozza  then  procured  fur  me  n  legally  writ- 
ten charge  of  Ludovic's  guilt,  which  wns  duly  signed  by 
many  witnesses  in  N— ,  and  resolving  justice  should 
not  be  cheated  of  her  rights,  even  if  I  hnd  to  spill  my 
last  drop  of  blood  in  hunting-  out  the  villain,  I  came 
hither  with  all  the  speed  of  steam,  and  now  can  you  tell 
what  has  liecome  of  Guilo,  or  her  wretched  old  father?" 

But  Frank  could  not,  upon  that  subject,  satisfy  his 
friend  ;  it  had  been  two  years  since  he  had  seen  her,  and 
deciding  on  the  morrow  to  commence  their  search  after . 
the  Italians,  they  both  soon  ceased  to  think  of  nouoht 
but  the  happy  change  in  the  tide  of  friendship  and  love, 
Frank  enjoying  the  former's  gushing  overflow,  and 
Lester  revelling  in  the  sweet  anticipations  of  the  latter. 

The  next  day  ihey  sallied  out  on  the  pursuit,  and  first 
examined  the  house  Frank  had  last  known  them  inhabit- 
ing, but  it  was  tenanted  by  others,  who  knew  nothing  of 
them ;  every  place  it  was  probable  persons  or  foreigners 
of  their  etiMte  resorted  to,  wns  visited,  but  no  trace 
could  they  find  of  their  movements  i  still  the  search  was 
contiaued  with  unabated  eagerness  for  several  days. 
One  evening  a-*  they  had  just  turned  into  a  by-street,  the 
quick  eye  of  Lester  espied  a  female,  whose  air  and  gait 
be  suspected,  and  screening  themselves  behind  a  lamp- 
post, caught  a  glimpse  of  her  facej  it  was  indeed  Guilo, 
who  entered  a  miserable  dwelling  near,  where  they  soon 
followed  her.  Frank  left  Lester  to  procure  some  aid 
of  the  police,  and  ivturniog  with  several  lusty- looking 
street  oflicers,  they  ascended  to  the  highest  story,  then 
fbrcing  open  a  door  Lester  had  seen  her  carefuly  close, 
stood  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five  men,  drinking  around 
n  table,  Guilo  acting  ns  attendant.  Ludovic  was  appre- 
hended not  for  I  he  criminal  deeds  done  in  his  own 
count r}',  but  for  many  others  equally  horrible,  which  he 
had  committed,  and  Guilo  being  his  accessary,  they  were 
both  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  vigorous  justice. 

That  night,  in  the  fullness  of  joy,  Lester  despatched  a 
minute  account  of  the  whole  disroi-ery,  to  Isabel  L(>gard, 
and  having  in  person  briefly  related  the  same  to  Alice 
and  Douglas,  prepared  to  spited ily  follow  his  document.  | 

Isabel  was  not  aware  of  the  still  existing  strength  of 
that  afleciion  she  had  so  long  endeavored  to  subdue, 
until  all  barrier  to  its  indulgence  was  removed  by  Les- 
ter's communication.  Again  was  her  whole  being 
roused*  but  there  were  feelings  chastening  and  mingling 
with  that  one  great  passion,  which  formerly  had  so 
•atirely  submerged  all  others.  With  a  sparkling  eye, 
pymr  s^d  WMm  humid  with  teftrs  of  ptmit  gratitude,  and  a 


heart  lifted  up  to  that  Being  in  deep  thnnkfulness  for  ihe 
outpouring  of  his  spiritual  and  earthly  blessings,  did 
r>:abel  await  the  coming  of  Lester  Clifitird. 

That  blissful  moment  came;  it  was  one  in  which 
rhere  seemed  to  crowd  a  life  of  tranquil  happiness. 
How  beautifully  Isabel's  bridal  morn  broke  in  the  east— 

*'  Thnre  wns  no  mii>t  upon  the  rlenp  blue  rky, 
And  the  clenr  dnw  wns  on  ih«*  blUkhiug  botom 
Of  orimaon  rose*,  in  a  boiy  rest." 

Soon  the  chime  of  merry  bells  broke  the  calm  still- 
ness of  the  balmy  air,  the  doors  of  the  old  gothic  church 
were  thrown  open — an  ifs  smooth  grecn-swurd,  the 
Joyous-looking  children  of  charity  were  wreathing  gai^ 
Irtnd*  of  fresbly-gnthered  flowers.  Had  a  stronger  stop- 
pod  just  then  in  H— ,  he  would  immediately  have 
conjectured  some  great  holidny  was  enacting,  for  soon 
there  issued  from  the  church  a  throng  of  gny  and  happy 
faces,  and  when  the  crowd  passed  without  the  low  iron 
gate,  the  children  formed  into  a  procession,  each  one 
casing  a  garland  beforo  the  poihwny  of  a  pale  but 
«erene-looking  lady,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall  and 
hnndsomo  gentleman,  in  whose  face  thcro  seemed  to 
melt  a  thousand  thoughts  of  present  bliss, 

"  Made  more  pure 
By  early  discipline  of  light  and  shade.** 

Then  arose  the  cry  of  **  Long  live  our  benefactress^  and 
happy  be  her  union,"  as  the  little  band  ranged  on  each 
side  to  receive  a  parting  kiss  from  the  bride,  who,  with 
swimming  eyes,  spoke  to  them  words  of  afleciion,  and 
breathed  to  each  one  a  oharge  not  to  forget  their  former 
teacher,  when  loving  and  obeying  another. 

As  Lester  Cliflbrd  gazed,  at  that  moment,  upon  the 
beautiful,  subdued  expression  of  Isabel's  face,  he  felt 
that  the  pastt  was  fully  requited,  and  turning  to  Frank, 
who  was  whispering  something  into  Emma  Cliflurd's  ear, 
that  sent  a  rosy  blush  to  her  soft  round  cheek. 

*•  For  the  first  lime,"  said  he,  "  I  regaixl  with  pleasure 
that  hated  indiscretion,  believing  that  many  blessings 
oft  are  wrought  by  dark  ond  evil  incident,' 


»» 


I 


**  Mamma,"  said  Alice  Clifford,  a  fair  flaxen  haired  girl, 
to  a  lady  who  had  just  ceased  speaking  to  n  little  group 
seated  around  her—'*  tell  us  what  became  of  Guilo 
Ludoxic." 

**  Yes,"  added  a  proud,  noble-looking  youth,  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  '*  I  would  like  to  hear  the  wicked 
creature  at  last  had  met  with  her  just  dues  from  the  hand 
of  my  father,  loo." 

'*  Oh,  no,  Lester,"  replied  a  gentle  girl  about  his  own 
age,  "I  am. sure,  dear  good  Mr.  Cliflbrd  would  not 
have  pursued  her  with  unmanly  vengeance,  for  were  we 
not  to  forgivo  our  enemies,  we  could  not  sincerely  utter 
our  nightly  prayer." 

**  You  say  right,  Isabel  Aubory,"  said  the  mild,  be- 
nevolent lady,  *'and  may  you  all  remember  when  you 
repeat  that  beautiful  expression-^our  Saviour  taught  his 
disciples,  to  examine  your  heart  ere  you  take  it  upon 
yourself  in  approaching  your  Heavenly  parent.  No, 
Lester,  my  son,  your  father  forgave  the  wretched  girl 
the  miaery  the  hod  caused  him,  and  toon  after,  Ludo- 
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vic*t  execution,  she  was  missing.     I  have  no  doubt  she 
hns  long  since  fallen  n  victim  to  her  own  evil  pasi^ionit, 
for  although  we  made  e\'ery  effort  to  reclaim  her  during 
her  fuiber**  long  con6nemenf,  yet  ^he  seemed  given  up 
to  the  mo*t  reprohote  hardnesst.     We  have  never  heard 
of  her  since.     You  have  listened,  my  children,  to  the 
early  life  of  your  parents,  and  now,  Lester,  'tis  for  you 
to  remember  how  much  unhoppiness  and  disquiet  mny 
result  from  n  youthful  error,  as  did  in  your  father's  case, 
likewise   for  yon,   my  daughter,  to  reflect  how  much 
humiliating  subjection  and  severe  tuition  your  mother*8 
arrogant  pride  was  forced  to  undergo,  ond,  oh .'  let  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  her  heart  warn  you  against  all  sinful  infi- 
delity and  arraignment  of  the  justice  of  Providence,  nil 
self-reliance — all  impulses  of  misguided  passion— ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  strongest  may  fall  in  bis  boasted 
strength  for  humbly  must  we  all  own 

**  Tbere*s  n  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 


Oriff  i  nal. 
TO    A    BRUNETTE. • 

BT   R.   T.  TUCKERXAH. 

Tbosb  eyes !  those  eyes  replete  with  soul ! 

Their  spell  will  not  depart ; 
I  feel  iu  brilliant  magic  still, 

Play  round  my  weary  heart  ;— 
Their  burning  glance  when  pnssion*lit. 

Their  tender  gleam  of  foelin?', 
Like  stiir-rays  through  a  pearly  cloud, 

In  mellow  brightness  stealing: 
Their  sad  beams  like  a  fountain's  play, 

In  the  silver  moon's  soft  light. 
Their  dark,  clear,  soul-awaking  glow 

Of  innocent  delight; 
And  more  than  nil,  that  haunting  glance 

That  quivers  in  the  breast. 
To  wake,  as  with  Promethean  gpark^ 

A  long,  yet  glad  imrest— * 
The  looks  of  love  those  circlet  small, 

Fttte's  horoscopes,  express. 
With  what  intensity  they  spfHik, 

Though  fraught  with  gentleness ! 
Lucid  and  sparkling,  warm  and  bright. 

Yet  liquid,  mild  and  deep, 
As  if  Love's  touch  distilled  a  teor, 

But  was  too  blest  to  weep. 
Am  I  bewildered  by  the  glow 

Of  their  too  kindly  gaze. 
Or  read  I  right  whnt  fancy  paints 

In  their  subduing  rayst 
Oh,  wouldj&t  thou  leave  the  sonny  shore 

Of  thy  own,  dear,  native  isle. 
For  a  free  domain,  a  chilly  clime, 

And  th9  pole  straoger^a  tmile  T 


Child  of  the  South,  the  maidens  there. 

Oft  weor  a  thoughtful  brow. 
And  no  buoyant  air  environs  them. 

Like  that  around  thee  now : 
Thy  yielding  voice  so  heart-inspired. 

Thy  ready  smile  and  tear, 
Thy  child-like  tnii^t,  ond  thy  truthful  grace, 

Unto  all  would  strange  appear. 
Better  to  linger  away  thy  years 
Where  the  sky  is  oft  serene, 
Where  the  spirit  of  song  is  redolent. 

And  the  enrth  is  ever  preen  ;— 
Where  floats  the  grand  Cathedral  liymn, 

And  breathe  Time's  tokens  hoary. 
And  life  is  a  gentle  daliionce 

With  Nature's  freshest  glory. 
'Twere  cruel  to  take  thee  from  thy  home, 

Bird  of  the  southern  sky ; 
Thine  eye  would  dim,  thy  warble  cease, 

Thy  blithesome  spirit  die. 
Our  tie  was  such  as  pilgrims  weave, 

We  knew  it  could  not  last, 
Yet  sought  it,  as  if  ne'er  its  joy 
Could  mingle  with  the  past. 
We  part— and  the  future  will  bring  to  me 

A  different  lot  from  thine. 
And  henceforth  I  muu  think  of  the* 

As  of  another  shrine. 
At  which  I've  knelt  upon  life's  path, 

And  caught  a  ray  of  glodness. 
To  wreathe  amid  the  shades  of  earth, 

And  meliorate  their  sadness. 
Thy  song  no  more  will  bathe  my  heart 

With  its  melodious  tide, 
And  ne'er  again  on  the  crowded  walk» 

Shall  we  wander  side  by  side; 
And  to  thy  balcony  no  mora 

Will  stray  my  eager  glance. 
Or  follow  the  wave  of  thy  silken  scarf. 

Through  the  mases  of  the  dance. 
But  oft  at  the  hour  of  eventide. 

Thy  dark  and  glowing  eyes 
Will  greet  me  with  their  mystic  light, 

Beneath  my  native  skies ; 
When  nnemory,  like  the  gentle  night, 

Sheds  down  her  sacred  dew. 
To  solace  with  remembered  joy, 
The  pain  of  this  last  adieu. 


•  Written  iaSkUy. 


FEAR. 

Such  as  are  in  immediate  fear  of  losing  their  estates, 
of  banishment,  or  of  slavery,  live  in  perpetual  anguish, 
and  lose  all  appetite  and  repose;  whereas,  such  aa 
are  ^actually  poor'*  slaves  and  eniles,  oftentimes  live  as 
merrily  as  men  in  a  better  condition ;  and  so  many  peo- 
pie,  who,  impotient  of  the  perpetual  alarms  of  fear,  have 
hanged  and  drowned  themselves,  give  us  sufficiently  to 
understand,  that  it  is  more  importunate  and  insuppor- 
table than  death  U§e}L~^MaiUMfue, 
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Original. 
THE   WHITE   PINE. 

BT    I.   X^LELLANy  JR. 

"  *  Look  at  yon  royal  pine,'  said  the  Indian.  *Sncb  treat  ai 
that  will  grow  but  ooce  io  any  toil.  They  are  the  productioa 
only  or  Nature  in  her  prime;  and  as  one  of  her  doomed 
children,  that  must  toon  pa*s  away,  I  would  fain  linger  near 
them,  with  my  people,  until  the  last  is  gone.'  *'—Ho£man^t 
Qreftlatr. 

Look  on  the  noble  pine! 

As  in  the  golden  flush  of  eve 
The  burnished  leaves  in  glory  sbinei 

And  in  the  blowing  west-wind  heave. 
How  bravely  doth  its  soaring  top 

With  all  its  mossy  foliege  rise, 
As  if  in  wild  mngnificeoce  to  prop, 

The  hollow  bending  skies ! 
Low,  trailing  ivies  ghdding  swing 

From  eoch  majestic  limb  in  air, 
And  the  blue,  clustered  grape'\'ines  fling 

Lightly  their  green>ringed  tendrils  there. 
Like  a  tall  chieftain  doth  it  stand. 

In  all  his  pomp  of  steel  and  gold, 

With  flowing  scarf,  and  gleaming  brand. 
And  o*er  him  the  gay  banner's  fold ! 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  stood 

And  with  the  howling  tempest  strove. 
Overlooking  the  primeval  wood. 

The  stately  monarch  of  the  grove. 
Beneath  it's  melancholy  shade. 
The  Indian  in  his  painted  garb  arrayed, 

With  arrow-sheaf  upon  hi!f  back. 
And  o'er  him  poised  the  rattling  spear, 

Followed  the  roebuck's  flying  track. 
Or  the  wild  wolf's  career; 

Or,  with  the  war-axe  and  the  knife. 

Strode  forth  to  the  relentless  strife. 

Or,  haply  at  the  soft  eve-fall,. 

When  all  the  dim  woods  slept  around, 
Stretched  on  the  turf,  would  list  the  call 

Of  childhood  sporting  o'er  the  ground. 
Then  would  the  Indian  drum  be  beat, 

And  songs  of  love  or  war  be  heard, 
While  with  the  tread  of  dancing  feet, 

The  soft  and  verdurous  grass  was  stirred. 
And  when  the  flame 

or  the  red  council-fire  was  lit, 
The  swarthy  warrior's  thither  came, 

In  stern  debate  to  sit. 
And  while  the  wor-pipe's  vapor  rolled 

Around  the  dark  encircling  band. 
Tales  of  their  ancient  fights  were  told, 

And  new  exploits  were  planned. 

Fain  would  I  linger  'till  yon  pin^ 
Sinks  with  its  weight  of  years  to  dutt, 

But  soon  the  red  man's  fated  line 
Will  from  the  forest  haunts  be  thrust. 

And  soon  the  white  moss  of  decay 

Upon  the  mouldering  pine  will  lay, 


'Till  the  green  sod  on  whick  it  fell 
In  a  few  years  will  o'er  it  swel^ 
And  in  it's  grassy  hillock  hide 
The  spreading  woodland's  ancient  pride, 
'Till  not  a  trace  can  eye  discern. 
Lost  like  the  Indian's  crumbling  cairn. 

I  hear  upon  the  eastern  gale 

The  white-roan'a  coming  step  resound ; 
Upon  the  streams  I  catch  his  sail. 

Gliding  amid  the  woods  profound, 
And  on  tho  vast,  unfathoroed  lake, 
His  fleets  their  rapid  voyage  make. 

He  comes  I  be  comes  1  nor  waste,  nor  bill. 
Nor  savage  mount  his  course  may  stay ; 

His  myriads  the  deep  valley  fill 
And  swarm  the  forest's  tangled  way. 

The  Mississippi's  turbid  tide, 
Is  traversed  by  his  foaming  keel ; 

O'er  old  Missouri  deep  and  wide. 
And  Arkansas  his  navies  steal. 

He  scales  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain, 
And  forth  across  the  desert  goes. 

Crossing  dark  cliff,  and  spreading  plain, 
To  where  the  wild  Oregon  flows, 

Nor  stops  'till  he  shall  hear  the  roar 

Of  the  Pacific's  sullen  shore. 
Meanwhile  the  red  man  faints  and  flees. 
To  untrod  wilds  and  unknown  seas ; 

His  ruined  cabins  reel  and  Ml, 

And  moss  and  thistles  climb  the  wall. 
The  game  that  roved  his  prairies  green 
And  forest  glades  no  more  are  seen ; 

And  soon  the  latest  of  his  race 

Will  sink  to  his  long  resting-place. 


Origin  al» 
HOW  SHOULD  WE  APPROACH  THE  LORD. 

How  shall  we  sinners  come  before 
Our  blened  Saviour'n  daxxling  throne} 

Or  how  aeceptkbly  adore 
The  great  redeeming  God  weewnl 

Shall  fktlingt  on  hit  altar  bura, 

Or  oil  In  bounteous  rivers  flow  % 
Will  God  be  pleased  with  such  return 

For  all  the  mighty  debt  we  owe  f 

Or  shall  we  burst  the  tenderest  tie 
That  binds  the  throbbing  seat  of  sense, 

And  with  our  body's  offspring  buy 
A  pardon  for  our  soul's  offence? 

Ah  I  no— a  humble,  contrite  heart, 

Is  all  the  offering  God  requires  { 
Our  only  sacrifice,  to  part 

With  evil  loves  and  false  desires. 

Oh,  let  us,  then,  no  longer  stray 
Along  the  dangerous  paths  we've  trod  { 

For  he  has  plsJnly  shown  the  way 
Which  will  conduct  us  back  to  God. 

'Tis  but  to  regulate  the  mind 

By  the  pure  precepts  of  his  word  f 
To  act  with  truth  and  love  eembinad, 

And  humbly  imitate  the  Lord. 

SAMUIL  WOODWOB.TH. 
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Orif  Inal. 
"OUR   LIBRARY."    No. XI. 

BT   MRS.   XMMA   C.    XMBURT. 

OLD   LETTERS. 

AxOKO  the  eurioas  books  which  have,  at  ▼arious 
timest  fallen  under  my  observation,  js  one,  which  has 
itrong  claims  upon  every  iover  of  antiquarian  research. 
It  is  entitled  "  Original  Letters,  illustrative  of  English 
History,"  and  contains  many  papers  singularly  calcula- 
ted to  give  one  an  accurate  idea  of  the  private  life  of  the 
royal  and  noble  personages  whose  names  are  emblazoned 
on  the  page  of  history.  The  author,  whose  situation  as 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
afforded  him  every  ^ility  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
design,  has  certainly  made  a  most  admirable  selection 
from  the  numerous  document*  which  were  open  to  his 
inspection.  Letters  polemic  and  literary,  political  and 
amatory— -details  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  by- 
gone times,  and  glimpses  of  the  secret  springs  which 
governed  the  impulses  of  state  policy,  all  may  there  be 
foond.  But  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  am  woman 
enough  to  care  infinitely  less  for  the  illustrations  of 
public  than  of  private  life ;  and  while  J  am  satisfied 
with  a  passing  glance  at  the  political  intrigues  of  past 
agesy  I  can  ponder  long  over  a  love  letter  of  Henry  the 
VIII.,  or  an  extract  from  the  household  book  of  Queen 
Elitabeth,  when  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock.  The  muse 
of  History  deigns  not  to  record  any  but  heroic  deeds ; 
she  follows  with  stately  steps  the  march  of  armies,  the 
triumphal  procession  of  princes,  and  sometimes,  mingles 
in  the  gorgeous  pageantries  of  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
but  the  simple  annals  of  the  domestic  fireside,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  heart  which  beats  with  human  feel- 
ing beneath  the  ermined  robe,  no  less  than  within  the 
friexe  jerkin,  claimed  nut  her  nolice.  A  celebrated 
tragic  actress  of  modem  days,  (whom  a  freak  of  for* 
tune  has  converted  into  a  countess,)  though  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  her  expressive  eyes,  was  totally  unable 
to  turn  those  eyes  downwards  toward  the  earth;  and  a 
like  peculiarity  attends  the  piercing  glance  of  historic 
truth  i  it  gazes  uodazzled  upon  the  splendors  of  regal 
state,  bat  bends  not  its  haughty  look  upon  the  lowly 
things  of  earth.  For  my  part,  I  am  but  half  content 
when  the  **  shining  ones  "  are  presented  to  me  only  in 
their  robes  of  ceremony ;  I  would  fain  see  my  lady  in 
her  dressing-gown,  and  my  lord  in  his  shooting  jacket ; 
I  would  listen  to  the  household  words  as  well  as  to  the 
courtly  phrase— such  books  as  that  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  supply  this  want.  We  understand  history  better 
when  we  have  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli 
the  personages  who  have  borne  their  part  in  the  stirring 
scenes  there  recorded ;  and  whatever  we  may  learn  of 
them  from  their  public  acts,  we  learn  still  more  from 
their  private  letters.  Read,  for  instance,  the  following 
letter  from  that  Queen  on  whom  the  just  aversion  of 
posterity  has  bestowed  that  most  fearful  epithet — ''  tke 
bloody  Marjf"  It  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Privy 
teal,  upon  the  arrival  in  England  of  her  Spanish  husband. 


Philip  the  II.,  and  is  written  entirely  in  the  Queen'a 
own  hand. 

"  iNSTauCTlOKS  TO  MY  LOKD  PBVISBL. 

Fyrate,  to  tell  the  King e  the  whole  statto  of  the  Reelme,  with 
all  thyof e*  appartaynyng  to  the  name,  as  myche  as  ye  knows 
it  to  be  trewe.  Secoudo,  to  obeye  his  commandement  io  ail 
tbyogfl.  Thyrdelye,  in  all  things  he  ahall  ask  your  advy>«, 
to  declare  your  opinion  ai  beeometh  a  faythful  eooceyllor  to 
do.  Makyb,  thb  Qcbbn." 

Now  who  does  not  see,  in  that  brief  but  characteristic 
letter,  the  doting  fondness  of  a  woman,  who,  having  past 
the  meridian  of  youth  and  beauty,  would  willingly  pui^ 
chase  the  affection  of  her  young  husband,  by  compelling 
her  subjects  to  yield  unbounded  deference  to  his  will  T 
And  when  we  remember  that  her  whole  kingdom 
regarded  with  undisguised  aversion  the 'Spanish  alliance, 
can  we  not  also  trace  in  it  the  wilfulness  and  despotism 
which  she  inherited  from  her  tyrannical  father,  and 
which  she  afterwards  displayed  in  a  far  greater  degree 
towards  her  Protestant  subjects  f 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  melancholy  tale  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  for  even  the  gravest  historians  have 
delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  which  captivated  a 
King,  and  the  misfortunes  which  have  exerted  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  world ;  but  how  little  should  we  know  of  the 
infancy  of  her  only  child,  whose  after  reign  is  yet 
remembered  as  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain,  were  it  not  for  a  few  simple  records  of  domestic 
scenes  which  remain  to  attest  the  want  of  paternal,  as 
well  as  conjugal  tenderness  in  the  character  of  Heniy 
the  VIII.— that  Bluebeard  of  civilised  Europe!  One 
of  the  most  curious  letters  in  Ellis'  collection— I  mean 
curious  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times — is  that 
addressed  to  Lord  Cromwell  by  the  Lady  Brian, 
governess  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  her  daughter  was  placed 
in  a  most  equivocal  position  in  regard  to  her  futui« 
prospecu  and  present  rank,  and  Lady  Brian  writes : 

"  Now  etea  io,  my  Lady  EHsabath  is  pot  from  that  degre  she 
was  afore }  and  what  degre  she  is  at  now  1  know  not  hut  be 
herynge  say,  therefor  I  know  not  how  to  order  her,  oor  niytelfe 
nor  none  of  hara  thai  1  have  the  rewl  of;  that  ia,  her  women 
and  har  gromes  :  beivchiog  you  to  be  good  Lord  to  my  Ladyo 
and  to  al  her* :  and  that  she  may  have  some  raiment,  for  the 
hath  neither  gown  nor  kertei,  not  petecot,  nor  no  maaoer  of 
linnin  for  smocks,  nor  cerchefea,  nor  sieves,  nor  rayls,  nor  body- 
stychets,  nor  haod-cercbers,  nor  mofelers,  nor'be^cns. 

*'  My  Lord— Master  Shelton  would  have  my  Lady  eiizabsth 
to  dine  and  tup  every  day  at  the  bord  of  AslraL  Alas!  my  Lord, 
it  is  not  meet  for  a  child  of  her  age  to  keep  such  rewl  yeL  I 
promise  you,  my  Lord,  I  dare  not  t^ike  it  upon  me  tokepe  har 
Grace  in  beUhe  and  she  kepe  thai  rewl :  for  there  she  shall  see 
dyvors  metsand  freuis  and  wine,  which  would  be  hardefor  mo 
to  refrayne  her  Grace  fromeL  Ye  know,  my  Lord,  there  i«  ne 
place  of  corekcyon  there,  aud  she  is  yet  too  young  to  correct 
frreatly.  «  •  *  *  »  *  4 

God  knoweth  my  iMdye  hathgrele  pain  with  her  great  tetth^ 
and  they  come  very  slowly  turth,  aud  cauveth  me  to  suffer 
her  Grace  to  hav4  her  own  will  more  than  I  would ;  I  trust  to 
God  an  her  teethe  mere  well  graft  to  have  her  Grace  aAer 
another  fashion ;  and  so  I  trust  the  King's  Grace  shall  have 
frets  comfort  in  her  Grace.  For  the  is  as  toward  a  child,  and 
as  gentle  of  couditious,  as  ever  1  knew  one  in  my  lifeu  Jesa 
preserve  her  Grace." 

Is  there  not  something  irresistibly  ludicrous,  friend 
reader,  and,  at  the  same  lime  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  such  a  letter  7  Does  it  not 
excite  a  smile  when  we  find  the  great  Lord  Cromwell, 
secretary  of  state,  and  vicar  general  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  thus  implored  to  furnish  the  Princess  with 
gowns,  kertles  and  petticoats,"  and  also  so  minutely 
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informed  of  the  slow  pro^reM  of  her  little  iadythip*s 
**  great  teeth  V*  And  i«  there  not  something  wonder- 
fully droll  in  the  contrast  between  these  nursery  details, 
and  the  Rtately  vanity  and  pedantic  pride — the  gorgeous 
splendors  and  glorious  triumphs  of  Elixabeth's  character 
and  fortunes  in  Inter  times? 

Trust  me,  gentle  reader,  ihou  wilt  find  many  a  quaint 
relic  of  tlie  past  in  the  pages  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
Be  not  startled  at  the  uncouth  spelling,  or  the  rough 
Saxon  English  phrases  which  thou  mayst  encounter. 
Thou  hast  but  to  pronounce  aloud  the  words  which 
seem  as  gnarled  and  twisted  as  a  stunted  oak,  and  thou 
wilt  find  the  »ound  to  l)e  quite  familiar  to  thine  ears, 
for  the  various  modes  of  spelling,  which  are  often  met 
with  in  the  same  letter,  are  only  so  many  attempu  to 
make  the  written  word  answer  to  the  spoken  one.  It 
may  be  that  in  thy  researches  thou  wilt  meet  with  such 
good  fortune  as  befel  the  lady  of  the  library,  and  wilt 
discover  the  legend  belonging  to  certain  documents, 
which  now  lack  somewhat  of  interest,  because  not  asso- 
ciated with  names  of  note. 

It  was  at  my  fitvoriie  hour  of  eventide,  as  I  sat  listen- 
ing, while  one  read  to  roe  a  letter  from  Henry  yjif*  to 
a  youthful  widow,  that  one  of  those  good  genii,  who 
inhabit  the  far  country  of  Utopia,  discovered  to  my 
mental  vision,  the  scroll  on  which  was  inscribed  an  old 
world  tale,  connected  with  that  letter.  Why  the '  iricksey 
spirit*  honored  me  with  the  revelation,  I  cannot  say, 
this  much  I  know,  that  I  was  hearkening  to  a  voice 
which  has  long  had  power  to  call  up  good  angels  around 
me,  and  it  may  be,  that  iu  spell  invoked  the  fantastic 
habitant  of  cloud-land,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the 
story  of 

THE    KING'S   WIDOW. 

**  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 

Than  Co  be  dealt  ia  by  attoraeyship."— Slkafaysar*. 

'*  An  this  be  life,  I'm  a  weary  of  it,*'  said  Mildred 
Savon,  as  she  flung  herself  back  on  her  settee,  and  pushed 
away  her  embroidery  frame,  while  her  little  foot  played 
impatiently  among  the  fresh  rushes  with  which  the 
chamber  was  strewn.  "Here  am  T,  with  a  bright  eye, 
a  pretty  wit,  and  a  nimble  tongue,  yet  my  eyes  only  serve 
me  to  thread  the  mar^s  of  tent-stitch,  queen-stitch,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  other  crots  stitches  to  yon  ever^ 
lasting  piece  of  needlework ;  my  wit  is  wasted  in  vain 
devices  to  cheat  the  heavy  hours,  and  my  tongue  would 
rest  on  its  hinges,  did  I  not  employ  it  in  chiding  the  idle 
maids.  Heigh-ho !  I'd  rather  be  the  mistress  of  a  hind's 
cottage,  than  the  poor  cousin  in  a  great  house.  My 
Lady  is  ever  kind  and  gracious  to  her  kinswoman,  but 
what  am  I  better  than  her  bower-woman,  loved  and 
trusted  beyond  others  it  may  be,  but  still  only  an  humble 
dependant  upon  her  bounty.  Ever  since  ray  lord's  death 
•he  has  been  shut  up  as  closely  as  if  he  had  been  the 
husband  of  her  own  choice ;  though,  sooth  to  say,  decency 
has  more  to  do  with  her  grief  than  aflHiciion,  for  Sir 
Humphrey  was  not  one  to  be  loved  when  living  or,  wept 
when  dead.  I  would  my  pretty  cousin  might  fancy  some 
gallant  of  the  court,  then  should  we  have  feastings  and 
masques  and  all  the  merry  fantasies  of  dainty  lovers,  and 
mayhap,  Mistress  Mildred  would  flaunt  it  with  the  best 


of  them.  Oh,  that  I  were  but  rich !  'Twas  but  yester* 
day  I  reviewed  my  lady's  household-book,  and  what  saw 
I  there  T  '  Ilevf^paid  to  John  Taylor^  for  making 
tome-brocheg*  coatg,  lis.  Item—paid  for  velvet 
boddiee  and  kertle  for  Mislre$$  Mildred^  40«.' 
What  am  I  belter  than  a  livery  servant,  when  my  very 
gowns  and  kerchiefs  are  numbered  with  the  wages  of 
the  grooms  and  the  coats  of  the  turnspits  7  Oh !  Saint 
Benedict,  send  me  a  husband  !  Be  he  old  oryoimg,  from 
court  or  city,  I  care  not ;— only  let  him  have  money  in  bis 
coflers,  then  if  he  be  loving,  I  will  cherish  him,  and  if  he 
be  fromrard,  I  will  plague  the  heart  out  o*  him,  'till  he 
be  gathered  to  his  ancestors,  and  leave  me  a  dowered 
widow,  like  my  Lady  Anne." 

"  Why  wiiuld'st  thou  be  a  dowered  widow  like  me, 
Mildred  f "  said  the  Lady  Anne  Savon,  catching  the  last 
words,  as  she  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Because,  I  am  weary  of  poverty  and  dependence," 
said  Mildred  sadly;  "nay  look  not  so  reproachfully^ 
dear  Anne,  I  know  thou  lovest  me,  but  am  I  not  only  ihy 
poor  retainer,  living  upon  thy  bounty  ?" 

"No,  Mildred,  no/'  replied  Lady  Anne,  eameaily, 
"  thou  hast  ever  been  my  dearest  kinswoman  and  friend^ 
therefore  forget  I  pray  thee,  thy  giriii^h  repinings,  and 
listen  to  the  carking  cares  of  her  whose  condition  thou 
didst  but  now  envy.  Thou  knowest  that  my  lurd'n  estate 
being  held  by  tenure  from  the  King,  I  can  now  only 
recover  my  dower  by  appeal  to  his  grace,  and  am  there- 
fore the  poor  ward  and  widow  of  the  King." 

y^  Methinks  there  may  be  worse  conditions  in  the  world 
tian  that  of  a  King's  widow,'*  said  Mildred  with  a  merry 
laugh. 

"  Peace  with  thy  raillery,  good  wench,  and  hear  me« 
Thou  knowest  that  I  may  not  contract  a  second  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  my  lord,  the  King,  but  Our  Lady 
be  my  witness  how  little  the  thought  of  wedlock  has 
troubled  my  poor  brain  since  I  donned  the  sable  weeds 
of  widowhood.  Yet  has  our  gracious  liege  sent  me  this 
letter,  and  my  heart  is  well  nigh  broken  with  its  hateful 
tidings.  Read  it,  cos,  and  tell  me  if  thy  keen  wit  can. 
help  mo  in  this  extremity." 

Mildred  took  tlie  letter  and  read  as  follows : 

"  By  The  King— Hewsy  R. 

"  Dere  aad  welbelovede,  we  grete  yoa  wele,  latiog  yoa 
wete  our  trusty  sntl  wolbeiovede  servaai,  Siepbeo  My  lira,  bath 
showed  onto  us,  how  that  he,  for  the  longe  experience  and 
koowlege  ofyoure  verteuous dem«>aoor,  saducfce  and  womaaly 
demeanor,  is  gretely  oiyiided  towards  you,  to  honour  you  by 
wey  of  maryiife,  befor  all  other.  We,  coaaidennphia  boncat 
interest  and  porpo«e,  in  his  behalf,  exborte  and  desire  you  to 
shewe  youriielf  of  the  like  towardnea  and  heriy  love  to  our  said 
servauut  for  the  soienpnisaeioB  of  matriaioaie  betweoe  you,  to 
Godd'a  pleasour.  And  io  your  thus  doiiif  ye  shall  aot  ooaly 
cause  us  to  bee  f  oode  and  f  racious  Liege  Lord  uuto  you  booth 
io  any  of  your  reasonable  porsuyits  to  be  made  uaio  us,  bat  alao 
thinke  yourselfe  ia  our  opiuiou  righle  wele  bestowed  to  yoar 
heart's  ease  and  comfort  hereafter. 

**  Given  uader  oor  Sigrnat, 

*'  To  our  dere  and  welbelovede, 

*'  The  Ladyb  Anne  Savon,  widow." 

"  And  prithee  what  should  grieve  tliee  so  sadly  in  all 
this?"  said  Mildred,  as  she  flnislicd  reading  the  letter, 
"  surely  thou  would'st  not  waste  thy  life  in  weeping  o'er 
the  marble  efligy  of  the  good  Sir  Humphrey.  DulT  thy 
widow's  coif  and  bethink  thee  how  easily  thou  mayest 
win  the  King's  favor." 

"  Mildred,  Mildred,  I  fear  me  thoa  wilt  be  but  a  coU 
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friend  in  need.  Am  I  to  ilUftvored  that  I  tbould  thank  l|  Mildred  thoek  her  head.  '*  Nay,  miy,  dear  lady,  tboa 
the  Kin^  for  sending  me  a  hnsband  as  if  I  could  not  win  ;  hast  lived  too  lon^  in  wealth  to  content  thee  now  with 
one  at  my  own  good  pleasure?"  said  Lady  Anne,  hastily. :'  Icm  ;  the  household  of  a  country  squire,  plentiful  though 

"Who  may  this  Stephen   Myites  be,  fair  cousin?*'  ,  it  be> lacks  much  of  the  state  to  which  thou  art  now 

asked  Mildred,  he  speaks  of  his  '  long  experience  and  i  accustomed.    Thou  would'sffind  it  hard  to  change  the 

knowledge/  of  your  many  virtues  as  if  he  were  ao  old  '  silver  trencher  for  the  pewter  platter ;  this  do  I  know 

,  lover."  j  well,  else  had  I  not  been  so  long  an  humble  retainer 

**  That  is  he  not,  Mistress  Mildred ;  I  know  no  person  of  Sir  Humphrey's  household.  Often  ha\'e  I  wished  I 
bearing  his  name,  saving  Sir  Stephen  Myites,  a  court  ;  had  never  seen  the  appliances  of  wealth  and  pride,  for 


gallant  some  twenty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  my  lord, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  roysterer,  I  mind  his  coming  once 
to  see  Sir  Humphrey  after  our  marriage,  but  he  met  with 
so  cold  a  reception  from  my  prudent  lord,  that  he  sought 
ns  not  again.  If  he  knows  aught  of  me,  the  birds  of  the 
air  must  have  told  the  matter,  for  saving  once  when  I 
sat  with  him  at  dinner  I  never  looked  upon  him." 

"  But  this  may  not  be  the  ancient  knight,"  said  Mil- 
dred, soothingly,  "  it  may  be  that  the  king's  majesty 
has  chosen  for  thee  a  right  noble  and  worshipful  gentle* 


then  should  I  not  have  learned  the  luxuries  which  now  I 
cannot  lack.  Trust  me,  dear  coz,  poverty  needs  an  early 
lesson;  it  is  a  weary  task  to  learn  its  discipline  when 
we  have  become  slaves  to  idle  wants  and  vain  pomps.  ** 
**  Well,  well,  maiden,  we  will  hope  for  the  best  even 
while  we  prepare  ourselves  against  the  worst  that  may 
befall  us.  Thou  wilt  be  the  gainer  by  my  troubles,  for 
thou  wilt  now  see  tome  of  those  court  gallants  after 
whom  thy  fancy  wandcrelh." 

''Thou  dost  me  wrong,  cousin,"  said  Mildred  blushing, 
"  my  fancy  wandereih  not  in  any  unmnidenly  fashion, 
"  I  care  not  whom  he  has  chosen,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  |'  but  bethink  thee  what  a  solitary  life  we  have  long  led. 
while  her  cheek  crimsoned  and  her  eye  flashed  with  jj  Thy  late  lord— whether  from  an  overwatchfol  care  of 
proud  disdain,  "  I  would  not  wed  with  the  best  man  in  /  our  tender  youth,  or  from  a  jealous  fear  lest  his  fair  wifa 
the  realm— nay,  not  with  the  king  himself,  upon  com-|j  should  learn  that  the  court  held  younger  and  properer 
pulsion.  I  would  not  thus  be  dealt  with  like  a  frownrd  !  men  even  than  himself,  I  say  not — did  hold  us  lika 
child ;  I  am  mine  own  mistress,  and  such  by  God's  help  i|  caged  birds,  and  well  thou  knowest,  that  neither  belted 
will   [   remam  'till  it  please  me  to  choose  mine  own  <  knight  nor  booted  squire  has  crossed  the  threshold  of 


man. 


master.  But  I  have  not  told  thee  all,  fair  cot.  The 
fellow  who  brought  me  this  letter  hath  also  borne  tidings 
that  Sir  Stephen  with  a  gallant  retinue  will  be  here  on 
the  morrow,  to  sue  for  my  favor." 

"  Then  will  the  ill  wind  which  brings  thee  dolor,  dear 
Anne,  chase  away  the  clouds  of  dulness  from  our  old 
hall,"  said  Mildred,  with  ill-suppressed  glee. 

"Ay,  I'll  warrant  me  thou  art  right  joyous,  maiden, 
at  the  news.  Savon  Hall  may  not  close  its  gates  upon 
a  guest,  but  the  mistress  of  Savon  will  never  play  the 
eoortecnis  hostess  to  an  unwelcome  suitor,  and  therefore 
good  Mildred,  thou  wilt  be  lady  of  the  festival,  while 
I  keep  wardship  in  mine  own  chamber.  I  will  give  orders 
that  our  guests  be  right  nobly  entertained,  but  do  thou 
receive  them,  and  say  fo  them  that  the  Lady  Anne  is 


Savon  Hall,' since  Sir  Humphrey  wedded  thee  in  thy 
earliest  girlhood.  Had  I  thought  there  yet  existed  one 
spark  of  the  chivalry  of  King  Arthur's  knights,  I  had  long 
since  prayed  for  some  doughty  champion  to  break  the 
spell  whwh  enchaiiHNl  us  within  this  old  ivy-grown  court. 
I  Be  sure,  lady  Anne,  I  shall  do  thy  bidding  right  joyously, 
and  shall  seek  in  all  womanly  modesty  to  win  speech  of 
some  of  the  roystering  courtiers,  an  it  be  but  to  hear 
the  language  of  court  gallantry." 

**  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  mad  and  merry  wench,"  said 
Lndy  Anne,  smiling,  "  thou  hast  my  free  consent  te 
entertain  them  as  thou  wili^  so  that  thou  keepest  them 
from  entering  on  my  pathway." 

'*  And  art  thou  resolved  not  to  admit  them  to  thy 
presence?"   asked  Mildred ;   "what  if  my  poor  beauty 


under  a  vow  to  receive  no  suitors  until  ray  lord  shall  have  i|  should  drew  the  most  worehipful  Sir  Stephen  from  his 

allegiance  to  the  Lady  of  Savon  7"  ^ 

"  I  would  it  might— I  would  it  might,  good  cox,— >for 
I  tell  thee,  an  he  were  all  that  limnen  paint  or  ladies 
love,  I  would  not  wed  the  churl  who  comes  to  me  with 
the  King's  command,  when  be  should  oflferooly  a  lover's 


lain  in  his  tomb  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

**  And  what  wilt  thou  gain,  by  that,  dear  coz,  savo  a 
little  delay  ?  The  king's  will  may  not  be  gainsayed  even 
if  thou  dost  put  off  the  evil  day." 

"  Take  no  heed  of  that,  good  wench ;  woman's  art 
must  help  me  in  my  extremity;  but  ere  I  give  my  hand 
again  by  the  ordering  of  others,  I  will  don  the  grey  robe 
of  a  Benedictine  sister,  and  quit  the  world  for  ever,"  said 
Lady  Anne. 

*'  That  would  be  a  most  fitting  vocation,"  said  Mildred, 
merrily,  "  meihinks  I  see  thee  in  the  sei^  robe  and 
Hoen  coif,  cos ;  a  hempen  rope  would  be  a  right  proper 
doctare  for  thy  jimp  waist." 

"  Nay,  .ieer  not,  Mildred-»I  trast  never  to  be  driven 
to  such  strait;  my  father's  little  patrimony  is  still  mine 
ewn,  and  if  our  gracious  king  should  visit  with  his  anger 
hb  poor  servant,  I  will  even  give  back  to  him  the  lamU 
of  my  late  lord  and  so  porchase  mine  own  freedom." 
30 


vow. 


tl 


Mistress  Mildred  was  in  all  her  glory  when  the  next 

'  day's  noon  brought  the  expected  guests.     Attired  in  a 

I  robe,  which  though  slightly  antiquated  in  the  eyes  of 

!  those  who  were  fresh  from  court,  yet  dii^layed  to  great 

*  advantage  the  delicate  proportions  of  kier  somewhat 

[  diminutive  figure,  while  the  bright  colored  ribbeas  which 

decked  her  dress,  harmonized  well  with  the  dark  beauty 

of  her  raven  locks  and  merry  eyes,  she  lacked  none  of 

the  admiration,  which  the  gay  maiden  had  hoped  from 

the  gallant  courtien.     The  feast,  lengthened  as  it  was 

by  oerensonions  politeness,  was  not  too  long  for  MiMred's 

patieaoe,  lor  never  had  she  seen  se  many  worshipfol 
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gentlemen  or  lUteoed  to  so  mmny  flatt<*ring  speeches. 
Charmed  with  the  diiy's  delights,  she  hastened  to  the 
Lady  Aniie*a  chamber,  at  its  closO)  and  with  ill-concealed 
joy  informed  her  that  Sir  Stephen  proposed  abiding  a 
few  days  at  Savon  Hall,  io  the  hope  of  inclining  the  lady  to 
listen  with  favor  to  his  suit.  Vexed  at  his  pertinacious 
intrusion,  she  charged  Mildred  to  declare  to  him  again 
her  resolution,  and  resigned  herself  with  en  ill  grace  to 
the  necessity  of  renwining  a  close  prisoner  in  her  chamber 
during  their  stay.  There  was  little  reason  to  complain 
of  Mildred's  neglect  of  the  guests,  for,  from  mom  'till 
night,  hunting  and  hawking,  feasting  and  music,  awoke 
the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  long  deserted  Hall.  It  may 
be,  that  the  Lady  Anne  would  not  have  been  so  well 
oootent  with  the  discretion  of  her  merry  cousin,  had  she 
known  of  the  private  conferences  and  whispered  intelli- 
gences which  passed  between  Mistress  Mildred  and  Sir 
Stephen. 

**  Would'st  thou  not  know  something  of  thy  wooer, 
dear  Anne  t"  said  Mildred,  as  she  repaired  to  the  lady's 
chamber  after  the  banquot,  as  she  was  wont. 

**  I  care  little  for  the  matter,"  replied  the  lady,  "  he  is 
no  lover  for  me,  be  he  what  he  may." 
-  "But,  host  thou  not  enough  of  Mother  Eve's  temper, 
fair  coz,  to  seek  whether  he  be  young  or  old,  fair  or 
brown  7  Nay,  do  not  belie  thine  own  nature ;  thou  art 
a  woman,  and  art  doubtless  dying  with  curiosity  to  know 
whether  Sir  Stephen  be  well  favored  or  not.  If  thou 
wilt  hie  thee  to  the  little  chamber  which  overlooks  the 
hall  of  estate,  at  the  hour  of  even-seng,  thou  roayest  look 
upon  the  gallant  company,  and  thou  shalt  also  bear  the 
most  conning  hand  upon  the  virginals  that  ever  touched 
key  or  string." 

**  For  the  company  I  care  not,  cousin  Mildred,  and  still 
less  would  I  watch  purely  for  a  sight  of  my  most  unwel- 
come suitor,  but  the  music  I  would  fain  hear;  methinks 
my  love  for  it  has  wonderfully  increased  since  my  lord 
willed  me  to  lay  aside  my  lute,  lest  1  should  be  spoiled 
by  the  love  songs  which  my  poor  old  roaster  pricked 
down  for  me." 

"  Well,  sweet  cot,  an  thou  wilt  place  thyself  by  the 
tapestried  window  which  thou  wottest  of,  thou  shalt  listen 
to  the  sweetest  ministrelsy  that  ever  mine  ears  drank  in ; 
and,  mark  me,  he  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  rose  from  my 
hair,  thou  wilt  know  to  be  Sir  Stephen." 

Despite  of  her  apparent  iodiflTerence,  Lady  Anne  was 
net  sorry  to  have  a  pretence  for  beholding  the  fansband 
provided  for  her  by  the  King's  majesty,  and  long  ere  the 
vesper  hour,  she  was  at  the  appointed  hiding  place.  As 
she  looked  down  upon  the  lighted  htfll,  perchance  she 
felt  that  she  had  not  been  ill  content  to  have  made  one 
among  the  gay  throng;  but  her  whole  attention  was  soon 
directed  towards  Mistress  Mildred,  and  she  watched  in 
vain  for  the  token  by  which  she  should  know  Sir  Stephen. 
Burnt  length  the  hum  of  merry  voices  was  hushed,  and 
•tapping  forth  from  the  throng,  a  youth  took  his  station 
at  the  virginals.  Lady  Anne  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
nusic,  and  had  been  so  long  debarred  the  exercise  of  the 
art  in  which  she  had  once  excelled,  that  she  now  listened 
with  inSniu  pleasure  to  the  exquisite  strains  which  the 
iktU  of  the  BMirician  called  from  the  tostnunenu    She 


bent  forward  in  almost  breathless  eagerness  to  catch  the 
delicious  swell  of  his  preludes  and  the  soft  cadences  o^ 
bis  BymjihoDicB,  and  when  the  sounds  died  upon  the  ear- 
.^he  found  her  cheek  wet  with  the  unconscious  tears  of 
excited  feeling. 

The  Lady  Anne  was  phatmed,  and  her  eyes  wer3 
involuntarily  rivctlod  on  the  youthful  stranger,  whose  lip 
Hnd  fingers  bud  uttered  such  dulcet  sounds;  but  scarce 
had  he  finished  the  last  exquisite  flourish  with  which  he 
had  graced  his  madrigal,  than  he  mingled  in  the  company, 
and  was  lost  to  the  view.  She  was  still  watching  his 
receding  form,  when  Mildred,  placing  herself  in  such  a 
posture  as  to  be  fully  scten  from  the  tapestried  window  of 
ihe  little  chamber,  and  making  a  slight  signal,  understood 
by  none  but  the  Lady  Anne,  began  a  n  erry  war  of  wit 
with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  thronged  around  her. 
At  length,  with  a  joyous  laugh,  as  if  in  reply  to  some  jest, 
she  drew  a  rose  from  her  clustering  ringlets,  and  proffered 
it  to  a  noble  knight  at  her  side,  tvho  received  it  with  a 
lowly  obeisance.  As  he  doffed  his  jewelled  cap  to  place 
I  be  flower  therein.  Lady  Anne  saw  with  horror  that  he 
was  long  past  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  bald  pate,  a 
rubicund  visage,  and  rotund  figure,  which,  however  it 
might  betoken  good  cheer,  certainly  had  lost  all  claim  to 
youthful  grace.  Yet  was  the  knight  not  of  evil  counte- 
nance ;  he  was  still  a  proper  and  well-favored  gentleman, 
albeit  a  little  stricken  in  years.  But  the  Lady  Anne 
looked  on  him  in  silent  sorrow  and  anger,  vowing  in  her 
heart,  that  neither  for  King  nor  Kaiser  would  she  wed  a 
second  time  with  age  and  ,)ealousy. 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Mildred  Savon's  eye 
when  next  she  repaired  to  the  widow's  apartment. 

**  I  doubt  me  thou  likest  not  the  good  Sir  Stephen," 
said  she,  as  she  mariced  the  mournful  look  of  her  beauti- 
ful cousin. 

** Speak  not  of  htm,  Mildred,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
hastily,  '*  utter  not  his  name  in  my  hearing.  I  have  said 
I  never  would  wed  him,  and  I  see  nought  to  make  me 
break  my  vow." 

*'  But  the  musician ;  how  like  you  the  skill  of  the  poor 
youth  ?" 

"  Indifferent  well,  fair  coz,"  said  Lady  Anne,  with  a 
feigned  tone  of  carelessn&»s,  "  can'st  tell  me  who  he  is, 
Mildred  ?" 

*'  A  poor  retainer  of  Sir  Stephen  Myites,"  said  Mil- 
dred, looking  down  as  she  spoke,  **  my  lord,  I  fear,  is 
well  nigh  weary  of  his  music,  and  I  doubt  not  the  youth 
has  but  indifferent  favor  with  him." 

"Ay,  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  widow,  "I 
fancy  a  butt  of  sack  would  be  of  more  service  to  the  fat 
koight,  than  all  the  minstrelsy  in  the  realm." 

''It  may  be,"  said  Mildred,  demurely,  "it  may  be 
that  he  would  prefer  a  tack-but  to  a  karp$ichord,  but  I 
questioned  him  not  on  the  matter.  But  touching  this 
youth,"  added  she,  hastily,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  her 
poor  quibble,  "  methinks  it  were  doing  him  good  will  lo 
win  him  to  thine  own  service,  fair  cousin;  tbou  hast 
often  Wished  for  a  master  to  renew  thy  skill  upon  the 
virginals,  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  fain  know 
somewhat  of  the  handling  of  a  lute.  Could'st  then  not 
give  him  guerden  and  living  for  a  season  f" 
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An  I  thought  Sir  Stephen  wni  a  weory  of  him,  T 
woold  willingly  make  him  siK-h  pmiTt^ra  as  might  suit 
hit  humhie  fnrfunea,  alheit  he  it  a  thought  too  young  to 
he  n  tutor  of  dame«." 

**  Nny,  dear  coz,  he  it  htimhlpr^nd  of  decent  carriaiE;e, 
•nd  for  his  yoath.  it  is  a  fa  alt  will  mend  every  day." 

"Well,  find  out,  if  thou  rana't,  what  in  Sir  StephenV 
will  conceminf^  him,  for  I  would  not  owe  to  my  aged 
suitor  even  the  favpr  of  agi»u«icker." 

"  Nay.  Anne,  thou  dost  wron^  the  noble  knight ;  he 
n  neither  so  old  nor  so  churlish  as  thou  mifrhfst  fancy ; 
perhaps  some  fifty  years  have  fallen  upon  his  head,  but 
trust  me,  they  rest  there  full  lightly." 

"They  have  fallen  heavily  enough  to  wear  all  the 
love  locks  from  his  bald  crown,'*  said  Lady  Anne,  pe^ 
tishly,  *'  but  did  I  not  eharffe  ^hee  not  to  speak  of  him  to 
raef  win  him  thyself  an  thou  likest  him;  FII  none  of  him." 

But  a  few  days  later,  Sir  Stephen  Mvlles,  with  his 
company,  took  their  departure,  havings  small  cause  to 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  his  suit,  since  the  Lndy  Anne 
had  never  once  deigned  to  show  them  the  light  of  her 
coimtenance.  The  echoes  of  mirth  and  festivity  once 
more  died  away,  and  the  old  hall  would  have  returned  to 
its  former  dullness,  had  not  Master  Furlong,  the  young 
musician,  remained  to  awaken  the  voice  of  molody. 
Sir  Stephen  had  shown  himself  well  pleaiied  to  he  rid  of 
ja  useless  retainer,  and  the  youth  now  numbered  himself 
among  tho  domestics  of  tho  Lady  Savon.  Daily  he 
attended  her  in  the  withdrawing  room,  to  diivct  her 
musical  studies,  and  as  she  had  once  hoea  well  skiltml  in 
the  beautiful  art,  she  was  not  long  in  repaying,  by  her 
successs,  the  great  pains  of  her  inKtructor.  At  first, 
proud  and  coy,  she  scarce  snfferpd  her  eyes  to  rest  on 
the  humhIe  minstrel,  whom  she  received  only  in  pre- 
sence of  Mistress  Mildrpd,  and  attended  by  her  bower> 
woman.  But  his  modest  and  Ivptnble  demeanor,  by 
degrees,  overcame  her  timidity,  and,  when  Mildred, 
becoming  weary  of  the  lute,  flung  it  anide,  declaring  she 
would  no  Ioniser  mangle  her  finger  ends  with  the  twang- 
ing chords,  the  Lady  Anne  still  continued  her  lessons, 
f hough  sbo  was  then  the  only  pupil  of  tho  young  master. 
la  the  duetts,  with  which  he  furnished  her  as  a  means 
of  perfecting  herself  in  the  art,  he  was,  of  course,  com- 
pelled to  take  a  part,  and  when  they  practised  the  lute 
together,  the  instruction  which  be  afforded,  respecting 
the  position  of  the  instrument,  the  touching  of  the 
strings,  and  such  trivial  matters,  brought  them  oflen  in 
closer  eoDtact,  than  might  have  seemed  fitting,  had  he 
not  been  a  humblo  domestic  of  her  ladyship.  Indeed, 
it  was  this  difieivnce  of  station  which  rendered  the 
widow  less  scrupulous,  for  while  she  would  ha%'e  shrunk 
from  the  courtesies  of  a  lover,  she  suffered  the  poor 
minstrel  to  guide  her  fair  band  over  the  keys  or  strings, 
to  hang  over  her  as  she  studied  the  notes,  and  to  mingle 
his  voice  with  hers  in  the  impassioned  songs  of  the 
court.  She  took  no  heed  of  the  fact  that  the  image  of 
the  handsome  minstrel  was  becoming  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  art,  which,  from  tier  childhood,  she  had 
paasiooately  loved.  The  tone  of  his  fine  voice,  the  flash 
of  bis  dark  grey  eye,  the  curve  of  his  fine  lip,  the  grace- 
ivl  twayinf  of  his  tall  form  as  be  bent  over  the  instni- 


ment,  were  blended  with  every  air  he  had  ever  played 
every  melody  he  had  ever  sung.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  youth  himself  had  escaped  scathlesa  from  the 
daily  exposure  to  the  widow's  charms.  He  had  gazed 
upon  the  pale,  pearl-like  tint  of  her  smooth  cheek,  her 
high  white  brow,  •urroundcd  by  the  coif  of  mourning, 
the  rich  velvet  of  her  ro«y  mouth,  until  the  thought  of 
rank  and  station  vanished  from  his  mind,  and  the  humble 
minstrel  dared  to  raise  his  thoughu  to  the  liaugbty  Lady 
of  Savon. 


Twelve  months  and  a  day  had  passed  since  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Savon  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the  Lady 
Anne  was  now  to  declare  her  will  «nto  her  suitor.  The 
weeds  of  widowhood  were  laid  aside,  and  radiant  in  the 
quaint  but  rich  fashioning  of  robes  of  courtly  splendor, 
the  fair  dame  sat  in  her  tiring-room.  The  maidens 
clasped  rich  bracelets  on  ber  beautiful  arms,  and 
wreathed  pearls  of  priceless,  value  in  ber  soft  browa 
tresses ;  a  rope  of  the  same  precious  jeweU  was  twined 
about  her  slender  waist,  and  dropped  iu  heavy  tasseU 
almost  to  her  very  feet;  they  placed  sparkling  ringi 
on  Jier  slender  fingers,  and  a  chain  of  emeralds  and 
pearis  around  her  swan-like  neck,  yet  the  lady  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  the  impulses  of  womanly  vanity  ia 
some  deeper  and  sadder  feeling.  Sighs  broke  from  her 
heavy  heart  as  the  hour  drew  near  when  she  had  pro- 
mised to  receive  the  visit  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  one  by  one 
the  big  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  mingling  with  the  gems 
which  decked  ber  rich  attire. 

"  Cheer  ilioe,  cheer,  gentle  coz,"  said  Mildred,  as  she 
watched  this  gathering  sadness,  **  all  will  yet  go  well. 
Did'st  thou  ;not  vow  to  defy  the  King,  and  give  back  to 
his  own  keeping  the  lands  which  tbut  enslave  thee  ? 
Why  then  dost  thou  seem  so  sorrowful  T" 

*•  Alasf  alas!"  murmured  the unliappy  ledy,  •*  I  would 
that  I  could  cure  all  other  cares  as  easily  as  I  sliall  that 
of  disobeying  the  King." 

"  And  what  heavier  sorrow  can'st  tho«  have,  dear 
Anne?" 

"  Ask  me  not,  Mildred,  I  may  not  tell  thee  of  my 
weakness  and  my  folly." 

"  Thou  did'st  hold  long  conference  with  Master  Fur- 
long this  morning,  cousin,"  said  Mildred,  gravely.  "  I 
trust  that  he—" 

*'Namo  him  not,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  hastily 
interrupting  her,  *'  1  would  1  had  never  looked  upon  the 
youth.  Foolish  and  presumptuous  has  he  shown  him- 
self, and  I  would  fain  forget  the  pain  and  the  shame  be 
has  brought  upon  me." 

At  that  moment,  and  before  Mildred  could  aak  further 
question,  the  sound  o£  a  lute  was  heard  beneath 
the  window  of  the  lady's  apartosent,  and  a  low  sweet 
voice,  the  voice  of  the  young  musician,  sang  in  plaintive 
tones  tho  following  words: 

"  Hy  laU  awake,  perlbm  the  last 
Labor,  Ihnt  chon  or  I  shall  waste. 
And  end  that  I  have  now  begun  { 
And  wbea  tbis  seag  is  sang  and  past» 
My  lata  ba  stiU,  for  1  bava  ioM. 
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A«  tA  be  heard  where  care  it  none, 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  none  ; 
My  lODg  may  pinrce  her  heart  as  sooo. 
Shall  we  then  sigh,  or  siof ,  or  moan, 
No,  no,  nay  luie,  fur  I  have  done. 

The  rocks  do  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 
As  she  Diy  suit  and  aflbction ; 
So  that  i  am  past  remedy ; 
Whereby  my  lute  and  I  are  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute,  this  in  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste ; 
And  ended  is  that  we  begun ; 
Now  is  my  song  both  sung  and  past, 
My  lute  be  sliU,  for  I  have  done." 


Fixed  like  tome  beautiful  atatue  with  upraised  head, 
mod  finger  pressed  upon  her  lip,  to  comnonnd  silence 
around  her,  the  Lady  Anne  sat,  'lill  the  voice  ceased, 
then  laying  her  head  on  Mildred's  breast,  she  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

Bat  there  was  iittle  time  for  such  feelingfs,  even  had 
the  lady  not  been  too  proud  to  yield  to  their  power. 
Rising  from  her  sed  attitude,  and  bathing  her  tearswol^ 
len  eyes,  she  commanded  her  maidens  to  await  her  in 
the  chamber  of  estate,  and  ere  the  retinue  of  Sir  Stephen 
bad  entered  the  court,  she  was  calmly  awaiting  his  pre- 
sence.  A  slight  tremor  ran  through  her  frame  as  she 
listened  to  the  courtesies  of  the  noble  knight,  but  bold  in 
her  own  resolate  will,  she  hastened  to  forestall  his  suit. 

**  I  pray  thee  to  pardon  me,  worthy  sir,*'  said  she,  as 
he  was  proceeding  to  unfold  the  purpose  of  his  coming, 
<'  I  pray  thee  to  believe  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  respect 
to  thine  own  noble  and  excellent  virtues,  that  I  listen 
oot  to  thy  suit,  but  I  have  vowed  never  to  bestow  my 
band  unless  my  heart  go  with  it,  and  therefore  have  I 
given  orders  to  my  steward  that  he  should  take  all  proper 
measures  for  reHnquishing  to  the  King's  grace  the  tenure 
of  these  broad  lands.  Ere  nighifall,  I  shall  be  no  longer 
the  King's  ward,  but  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  to  mine 
own  birthright,  where  I  may  live  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  suit  my  humor.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  I  speak 
in  other  wordi  than  those  of  all  due  deference  and  cour- 
tesy, when  I  tell  thee  in  the  language  of  honest  truth, 
that  I  cannot  entertain  the  suit  of  him  whom  the  King 
has  commanded  me  to  wed." 

"  Would'st  thou  deny  me  the  commonest  privilege  of  a 
criminal,  and  condemn  me  without  a  hearing,  dearest 
lady  f "  said  a  well  known  voice  as  a  youth  stepped  forth 
froRA  among  the  retainers  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  tlie  beautiful  widow. 

"What  means  this  mummery^"  said  Lady  Anne, 
proudly  and  sternly,  as  she  drew  her  figure  up  to  iu 
full  height,  and  gated  down  upon  the  flushed  counte- 
nance of  the  kneeling  youth. 

"  Thoodiid'st  eejeot  him  who  came  to  thee  armed  with 
the  Kings  favor,"  whispered  he,  '*1>ot  wilt  thou  net  lis- 
ten to  him  who  wooed  thee  with  minsird^y  and  music, 
under  the  bumble  ga*b  of  ihy  fieor  servant,  gracious 
kdy?" 

Now  the  surprize  of  the  Lady  Aaae,  wlien  she  learned 
that  Sir  Stephen  Myites  had  come  a  wooing  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  son: — ^her  blushes,  when  she  heard  that 
ber  vow,  to  wed  with  none  who  came  with  a  King's 
cMnmaod  instead  of  a  lover's  prayer,  had  traMformed  | 


:  her  suitor  into  an  humble  minstrel ; — her  deep  joy  when 
she  listened  to  the  tale  of  love,  bom  of  an  accidental 
I  glimpse  of  her  loveliness,  and  cherished  long^  before  tho 
'  death  of  her  aged  lord,  which  was  breathed  into  her  ear 
,  by  the  handsome  youth;  and  the  mirth  of  all  when  they 
I  were  told  the  stratagem  by  which  the  King's  widow  had 
>  been  won  to  love  one  whom,  from  very  perverseness,  she 
I  had  sworn  to  hate*— are  they  not  all  written  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  house  of  Savon  f 

"Shalll  not  be  thy  best  bridesmaiden,  sweet  coz7" 
whispered  Mildred,  as  she  stood  blushing  and  smiling 
beside  the  lady. 

"  Nay,*'  cried  Sir  Stephen,  as  ho  caught  the  words, 
''the  Lady  Anne  must  seek  another  maiden,- /air  Mil* 
dred,  for  thou  art  pledged  to  me,  seeing  thou  hast  not 
thy  fair  cousin's  dread  of  a  grey*headed  suitor.  We 
shall  have  a  double  wedding,  for  thou  hast  promised 
that  the  same  hour  which  gives  me  a  fair  daughter, 
shall  bestow  on  me  a  lovely,  loving,  and  light-hearted 
wife." 


I  Note.— The  letter  from  King  Henry  tho  VIII.,  in  tho  foreg »- 
I  ing  tale,  is  copied. verbatim  from  £lli»'  Original  Letters.  As  as 
'  explanation  of  its  import,  the  following  note  is  there  prefixed  to 
:  it :  ''  Widow  of  the  King,  yidua  Regi;  says  Cowel,  was  ehe, 
I  who,  after  her  hiibbamrs  death,  being  ihe  King's  tenant  in 
capite^  was  forced  to  recover  ber  dowry  by  the  writ  "  tfe  DoU 
,  a$sigjumday**  and  could  not  marry  again  without  the  King's 
'  coMsent  The  present  is  a  sort  of  wooing  letter  from  the  Ring, 
I  in  which  his  majesty  announces  to  a  widow  that  he  has  fixed  oa 
i  a  hukbaad  for  her." 

I  The  poetry  which  I  have  introduced,  is  extracted  f^om  a 
'  little  poem  by  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  well  known  iu  tho 
I  romantic  history  of  the  times,  not  only  for  his  poetical  tnlenu, 
'  but  also  for  his  friendship  with  the  unfortauate  Anne  Boleyn, 
'  and  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Surrey. 


O  riginal. 
THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  SEEING  A  CHILD 

▲  MUSING    ITSELF    WITH    ▲     HIRP. 

Yis !  lovely  cherub,  in  thy  glee 

Of  innocence,  and  heart- felt  joy. 
Attempt  the  strains  of  minstrelsy. 

So  oft  thy  mother's  sweet  employ. 
And,  as  thy  feeble  fingers  stray 

Across  the  full  melodious  strings, 
What,  though  unto  thy  mimic  play. 

They  yield  but  faintest  whisperings ! 
'Tis  bliss  for  thee — 'tis  happiness 

For  her,  who  folds  thee  in  her  arms. 
Who  clasps  thee  with  a  long  caress. 

While  love  maternal  owns  thy  charms. 
Then  let  thy  gleesome  laugh  ring  out, 

VVhilc  pleasantly  thy  moments  glide ; 
For  soon  may  cense  thy  merry  shout. 

And  death  thy  face  in  darkness  hide, 
Thy  mother**  heart !     Oh,  who  can  tell 

The  anguish  of  that  dreary  hour. 
When  gripfs  deep  streams  her  bosom  swell. 

Beyond  control  of  human  power! 
But  fuiih  may  then  its  peace  impart. 

And  resignation's  calm  be  given. 
As  hope  shall  whisper  to  ber  heart, 

"She  strikes  a  seraph's  harj)  in  Heaven." 
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pooont  beautisa  of  ber  RCtinf  would  b«  a  labor  ofloiro,  and  wa 
ref  ret,  that  for  the  preMDt,  we  are  reetricted  to  only  this  brief 
notice.  Mr.  Vandeuhofi***  comprebention  of  he  indefinite 
character  of  Master  Walter,  is  the  best  of  any  actor  living* 
The  myf  tary  with  whieh  the  author  baa  invested  it,  by  Vr.  ^  .*• 
admirable  talent  and  expressive  atafe- play,  ia  diapelledfaad  ita 
truepurpoae  and  apirit  revealed.    The  Helen  of  Mra.  M'CIure, 
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Pakk. — After  aceaaation  of  aome  weeks,  during  whieh.  Con- 

eerla  and  Balla  have   uxurped  the  region  of  the  dranta,  this 

theatre  ha«  again  opened,  following  in  the  steps  of  its  cootempo- 

rariea.  In  the  reduction  of  prieea.  This  we  prognosticated  many 

■onths  since,  and  now  that  it  has  tatcen  place,  wo  hope  that  the 

pnblic  will  eviuce  their  liberality  in  reviving  the  drooping,,  ...  ^  .  .  »  ■ 

,   ^  -^.         .  iv  u        .     i^      .c-  I     .,..    s  7 ''''*•»  •«n»»We  performanee,  but  an  exuberance  of  gesture  and 

fortnnea  of  the  eatablishmonL    One  thtag  we  ardently  desire,   .    ^        .  "^  .         ^  ^        .       , 

I    .    n  ^      I  a  .      <r  ^.  •.    .k      I    f  L      ^.    r.L       affectation,  great  y  marred  Its  eflpct,  pertncss  not  anectation,  ia 

and  ahali  use  our  influence  to  eneet  It,  the  abolishment  of  the  ,  .  .  ^    ,       ^  <,/ 

the  characteristic  quality  of  the  part.    Modus,  by  young  Van- 

denhoff,  waa  good  ;  there  was  no  acting  in  it,  nature  waa  pre- 
dominant, in  took,  apoecfa,  and  gesture.  Mr.  Wheatley's  Sir 
Tliomns  CliiTord,  was  one  of  hia  best  characters,  and  well 
deserved  the  meed  of  approbation  ho  so  warmly  received.  The 
company.    Aa  a  literary  work,  it  U  one  that  will  not  redound   ;  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^   OphoMn,  and  ConnUnca,  have  likewiae  aiTorded 


Star  ayatem — the  axe  baa  been  laid  to  the  root,  and  we  aay, 
at9p  not  'till  the  tree  is  levelled. 

The  new  comedy  of*  Money,"  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bnlwer,baa  been 
produced  at  the  Franklin  theatre,  by  the  members  of  the  Park 


greatly  to  the  credit  of  ita  author,  being  for  the  most  part 
eoamon-place  in  language  and  a  litllo  exaggerated  in  plot; 
■avertheless,  it  ia  certainly  the  best  comedy  which  has  been 


Miss  Vandenhoff  an  opportunity  of  asserting  her  claims  to  a 
higher  and  more  difficult  order,  ei>pecially  that  of  Conalance  in 
King  John.    The  personation  of  this  ehararter  require*  m  mind 


written  since  the  days  of  Coleman,  the  younger.    In  dramatic     ,„„^^  .mfcminine  than  that  of  Misa  Vandenhoff  V    There  is  a 


•ompositiAH,  that  which  often  appears  most  feeble  in  diction,  is 


stern  and   imposing  dignity    in  the  part,  that  can  only   be 


frequently  the  moat  effoetive  in  repreeentation.  A  skilful  artiet  »l  ,„p^^,^^  ^^  ,  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^^,  ,„j  ^  p^„^,  ^f  „^,,,, 
can,  if  the  character  Is  at  all  true  to  nature,  fill  np  the  more  ,;  fi^^.e-theso  Miss  Vandenhoff  does  not  possess,  her  fort*  lies 
entline;  but  the  author  mual  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  I  .^  ^^^  ^^,.^^^  ^^^  ^^^,.^^  creatioua  of  the  drama,  and  any 
b»ine.«  of  the  atage.  without  which,  th.  most  brilliant  conc.p-  ^i  j  ,^^^  f^^„  ,^^^  ^^  ^„,y  j^^,,^,  f,„„  ^^  ^^„  .j^orved 
tion.  clothed  lu  the  most  gorgeous  l«nF"Nr«.  will  appear  but  I  ^  .^    „^^  ,^„  ^„  ^  beautiful  conception,  but  *e  can 

inanimate  and  aoulleea  creations.    Of  this  Bui  war  must  have  '  .        ,  ^  .  .  j  ^  mt. 

.  -         •      L     ..      .  J    ir    .  1        I  •    f      1  never  imagine  a  hero  to  be  reprpspnted  by  a  woman.     The 

been  aware,  for  the  situations  and  effects  produced  in  his  plays, 'I  .         .  .^        .«  .■..>.       l  ^   .•. 

,      ,     .  .  ..  ^       .  ,.      .  .     ,    .    ,  .  ,   unsexing  of  herself,  at  onco  breaks  the  charm  of   the  poi»l 

are  the  result  of  a  keen  observatioh  and  theatrical  atudy,  and  ,       ...       *  .,         .         ■    •      i  ..  .  s— n..  i       .w.i...k! 

^.  ^  -  ,    .  'and  the  aim  of  the  actor.    Indeed,  claasically  btiautiful  aathia 

bence,  in  a  great  degree,  the  auccesa  which  has  ever  attended  i'  .     .  .,.    .  ^  •.  <•     .u    -. .u.  ..^...i 

..     7    ^     ■  *      '    .  n.i     ,  .       1,    *i-    I.  drama  la,  It  was  never  fitted  properly  for  the  stage;  the  yotttU 

kim  in  thia  new  walk  of  literature.    But  he  has  naturally  Che  '     ^  ,  ,     .  .   •  w.       ...  •      .l 

.  ,  .  ,/       ^    of  Ion  con  rarely  bo  represented  by  an  actor  possessing  the 

true  elemenuof  dramatic  co«po«tion,  a.  acute  perception  of.!  ^^^^^.       f  ^.^J^  ,^    j,,  ^^,         .,^  f^,„  „^  character  to 

kamaoity,  the  faculty  of  expressing  himsHf  tersely  and  per- 1,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j,,^  our  conceptions  of  it 

apicuously.  and  endowing  hi.  character,  with  individuality.   "«„  cloaely  at  her  «ix  would  permit  unlv  aHcceeded  in  making 

i.  fettered  by  no  rulea,  he  views  nature  with  the  eye  of  aphiIo«»-  1  .^  ^^  i„^„,,^i       personation,  ever  failing  to  leave  any  lasting 

pher,  and  paints  her  aajsha  appaara,  and  if  he  fails  to  give  a  f| ,  ^    .w     ^-.^a     u.    v-»j^ u^in-  a  i.»»t...   i.  »y.^ 

■^.     *         "^  .         "  .     .  ,  .  .^ ...  .  'Impression  on  the  mind.    Mr.  Vandenhoff  a  AdruDtus,  la  the 

pleaaing  picture,  he  always  succeeds  in  giving  a  faithful  one.  {    ,         .....      ,  .  «..  j .    .■.     .  ^     t.  .u 

1.  -^     ......     .        .  .      .  '  character  lu  the  play  most  fitted  to  the  stage,  and  whether  or  not 

The  part  of  Sir  John  Vesey  is  the  best  drawn  in  the  comedy,  a  '  . ,      •.  ■         .        «  _  .  t.  •   ^.. 

"      '^  ^   ,  ....  ......      ,  h«  may  conaider  It  as  a  compliment  oroffence,  we  aaaert  it  la  one 

character  to  be  met  with  in  every  day  life,  an  individual  "who  ,    -  .  .        w,    .  j  .•       .•  o-    o  _-i..  _    -. .^...-ki^ 

^  /    ,  1  of  hia  noblest  dehoeationa.    Hia  Uamlet  we  esteem  a  sensible 

trades  upon   the    norita  and  mon4*y  of  other  people,"   well  '...,.  •  ^  i_i.  _     -.v  i  ^     •■       ».  .  i_ 

.     *^,  ^       .        ...       '  and  tudiciooa  performance,  aparkling  with  beauties,  but  Ira- 

knowing  that  men  are  valued  not  for  what  tlioy  are^  but  what  \        /  ..«,....  «  ...  «   .  > 

^.  .      ,  „      .  ..     .1.     .    ..  .        '  perfect  as  a  whole.    This  is  too  frequpntly  the  character  of  thia 

they  feeiis  to  be.  It  waa  excellently  represented  by  that  judicious  ' '^      ...  ..  ^  « 

.      -,. .  ,  ,        -,     ,        i-:  .     r  •         .  .     .1-    t  gentleman's  acting ;   one  moment  rising  to  the  very  acme  of 

actor,  Chippendale.     Evelyn,  the  next  of  importance  m  the  i,    .         ^       j  .l  .  *  „,      .  i-       ...       m       u  .  .i  • 

.     .    '^  .     /  •       ,  -^         J  II  the  art,  and  the  next  falling  to  mediocrity.    To  what  tbia  can 

comedy,  la  a  compound  of  cynicism,  love,  pnde,  and  genero-  .<  .  ...  ...  ^       •/    i      ,       . 

'  .  .      *       L  ,-  .       *    be  attributed,  we  cannot  imegine,  unleaa  It  arises  from  too  great 

aity,  and  waa   written   expressly   for  the    peculiar   style  of,         ^,  ...  '     .     ...  ..!.«.•         #     « 

M  i        w    u'  •  ■         .  •      1  X.     •  I  ..1     .       J  confidence  in  his  powers  and  a  familiarity  with  hia  profpsfclon, 

Macready.    Mr.  H«nld  sustained  it  with  great  talent,  and  won        .,  ^  ......  .i    .     l.  ^    .l       . 

«    ..       ..  .  ......  ,.         ..    L     «...    J      L     '.  which  causes  him  mechanically  to  execute  that  which  otherwiao 

for  himself  a  reputation,  which  hitherto  he  has  failed  to  do,  that  > .^      ....  .  «    .. 

,.   ,  •   •     I     .  ^  I  'LI         I    a-    .•      '■  should  be  given  with  spirit,  impulse,  nnd  feeling, 

ofbeiogaa  original  actor;  it  was  a  sound,  sensible,  and  effRCtivo  ,  "  r      *      r        ? 

delineation,  and  richly  merited  the  applause  and  respect  be  Bowery.— The  Burning  of  Moscow  is  now  the  principal 
received  from  his  audience.  Graves,  by  Mr.  Fisher,  was  one  of  •  attraction  at  this  bouse,  and  certainly,  as  a  acenic  illustration, 
thu  capital  actor's  happieat  representations,  and  strengthened  .  •'  "  «"«  ^^  **»•  "«•*  effective  we  have  ever  witneasod.  In 
our  opinion  that  he  ia  ono  of  the  ablest  comediana  in  America,  regarding  only  thia  mimic  representation  one  cannot  help 
The  female  charactera  of  consequence,  are  Clara  and  Lady  .  ^"""«  powerfully  impressed  with  the  horrore  of  war,  and  a 
Franklin.  The  former  found  an  interesting  representative  in  ''•''^•"«  ''"*»  '»»•«  •"«"«  civilixed  nations,  the  aword  ahonid 
Mrs.  Maeder  ;  it  was  one  of  those  flashes  of  genius  with  which  »»«  *«'«*<'  '»'»  '»»«  ploughshare.  Too  great  pralae  cannot  bo 
thia  lady  occasionally  astonishes  her  auditors,  when  they  least  !  «"'^'^J«d  the  artist,  (Mr.  Barry  we  believe.)  for  the  consummata 
expectiL  Certain  weare,thatweneverbeheldherinfuse  more.  *k>"''«  »»"»*"P'»y*<* '"'*'""""«"'"•"*  °''**»'' **•*"•  «''*'^^^ 
patho.  iato  any  character,  and  so  deeply  possess  the  feelings  of  ,  "  **  *••«  ^^P^^  *"  ^•^*'  ***  "'•^•«  "^  appreciated  and  rewarded 
korspecUtora.    Lady  Franklin,  the  fashionable  woman  of  the     ^^  ^^^  pubNc 

eome<ly,  waa  anatained  by  Mrs.  Vernon,  with  tact  and  ability,  '  Olympic— Taate  and  taleal  have  succeeded  in  ralafagthto 
while  the  other  Jronsctta  perwona,  male  and  female,  of  lesser  theatre  to  the  height  of  popularity.  Tha  entertatnmenta,  for 
note,  were  all  of  them  respeetably  supported.  On  the  whole, ,  tbe  most  part,  are  light  airy  and  witty,  occasionally,  perhapa,  a 
the  performance  of  the  comedy  was  one  of  sterling  ability,  little  too  glaring  In  the  coloring,  the  perflBrmera,  forgetting  that 
while  the  fashioodile  and  crowded  audiences  which  nightly  >atiro  should  never  merge  into  caricature  or  carkainre  into 
honored  iU  represeotatieo,  were  proofs  that  the  genuine  taate  buffoonery.  Tbe  snccesa  attendant  on  tho  Olympic,  i*  a  pr«of 
for  tba  drama  yet  Uvea  amongst  ns.  {  thatonterprize  Is  always  rewarded. 

National  Opcaa  Hooss.— The  opening  night  of  thia  theatre  \\  Chatham.— In  the  present  dearth  of  tbeatricala,  the  manager 
waa  marked  by  the  appearaiico  of  Miss  Vandenhoff  and  her.haa  reaaon  to  congratulate  hinMelf  that  fortnoe  amilea  so 
father  in  the  characters  of  Julia  and  Master  Walter,  in  the  j  benignly  upon  him.  The  dramas  brought  forward  at  thia 
Huaehback.    On  a  former  oceaatoo,  we  devoted  our  coluana  •'  theatre,  will  always  attract  a  certain  elaae,  to  whom  tho  higher 


to  ft  taodatory  notice  of  this  young  lady's  perfbnnancea,  and 
•apecially  her  Jnlia,  ani^  we  rejoice  that  we  have  now  to 
endoraa  that  notice,  with  increased  expreasion  of  our  admiration. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  glowing  peraonationa  of  naturo  and  art  at 
tkia  moment  oo  tb«  American  atage.  To  particulariza  the  com- 


repreaentatioBa  of  the  atago,  are  Yapid  and  paasionleaa.  Of  this 
Mr.  Thome  is  conscious,  and  spares  no  expense  or  industry  to 
mioieter  lo  their  appetilo.  Tbo  reault  of  whiok  la,  that  wkilo 
the  IfUvmmU  eatablishmenta  are  in  a  auto  of  depreeeion,  tbo 
Chatham  is  reaping  a  karrest  of  wtahh  aad  popntortty. 
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I    SHALL    NEVER    F  O  R  Q  E  T  ;'  A    80NQ. 


I    SHALL    NEVER    FORGET. 

A   SONG. 

COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  JAMES  O.  MAEDER. 


ALLKOftCTTO  MODCRATO. 


=ki^=fct:iitti-[=|: 


g     - 


^-^jg^ri-^zp^ 


W~9 
When  I  think  of  the  bright  day*  of  pleuure. 


g^^^S 


Of  the  gtiy  dreams  of  life  that  have  pcMS*d, 


f^^^^^^P 


^S 


f^ 


^^ 


^m 


^^^f^^^te^^^^P 


When  each  flower  I  culi*d  was  a  treasurat 

•# :a-r- 


And  I  with'd  it   for  -  e •  ver  might    last:  •  • 


I    SHALL    NEVER    FORGET;     A    SOlfO. 
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\ 


\ 


■p^'P"'^ 


v> 


-9~9 


Tbo'  the  futufe  may  promite  Icm  joy,  -  •  •        Or  eoldneu  shall  tell  of  re  •  gret ; 


It 


S 


^-Tft»— 1-|>- 


H 


^^-f-^W 


Ritard.  Ad  li1». 

I  I 


^^ap 


can -not  tbe  feeling  de-ttn^, 


X  am  rare  I  tball  oe  •  ver  for  -  cet-^ 


1^         M 


D.  C. 


Ob,  I    ftball  ne  -  T6r  (or  -  get. 


I*m  rare    I    than  ne-ver  for   -   get. 


D.  C. 


P 


*=f^ 


a^ 


3^3^S 


8KC0MD  TIRBE. 

Tbere  '•  a  cbarm  in  tbe  joyt  of  Iife*a  mornings 

When  our  cares,  like  tbe  dew,  past  away— 
Or  its  pearls,  eacb  bright  flower  adorning, 

Are  exhaled  on  the  bosom  of  day  ; 
For  sweet  Hope,  with  its  promise,  shall  dry 

Tbe  eye  with  a  tear-drop  that 's  wet, 
And  days  when  I  knew  not  a  sigh, 

I  am  sure  I  shall  never  foiget : 
Oh !  I  shall  never  forget, 
X  'm  sore  I  shall  never  forget. 


THIRD  TIR8B. 

Then  since  Fancy  can  lessen  oor  sorrow, 

And  can  soften  one  moment  of  pain. 
Let  OS  add  to  tbe  bliss  of  to-morrow, 

Xn  recalling  past  pleasures  again. 
And  as  winterly  days  have  no  power. 

The  transports  of  life  to  beget, 
'T  is  wise  to  retrace  Joy's  soft  hour,— 

X  am  sure  X  shall  never  forget: 

Oh !  X  shall  never  forget, 
I  'm  sore  X  shall  never  focgei. 
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Trb  LiPB  or  Olivbk  Goldsmith,  WITH  Sblbctioks  moM        i.^„«  ..  ,„     . 

HIS   Writing.:     bp  Wuskingion  Irving.^Fcmilf  Library:     u^:  Assocurtoif.-Wo   Uvo  recoired  •  copy  of  tbe 


Marptr  ^  Br^tktrs^-The  biof  r»|»by  fttUcfaed  to  th«te  Tolones 
U  tbe  beat  which  as  y«i  faM  been  given  to  the  public,  of  that 
food  hearted  and  great  minded  man,  that  unfortunate  and 
•eoMiive  son  of  gouius.    Mr.  Irviog  says  he  undertook  the 


"Transactions  of  the  Apollo  Association  for  the  promotion  of 

the  Finn  Arts,"  in  which,  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 

managsmeut,  we  regret  to  learn,  that  the  institution  has  not  net 

with  that  success  which  ita  design  so  richly  merits.    This  they 


task  OS  a  ^'  labor  of  love,-  and  beautifully  has  be  done  justice  •""'»"'«  "f^^'y  «»  *»»«  »«*l«  of  the  times,  but  express  their  hopes 
to  Ike  character  and  memory  of  the  poet.  It  is  equal  to  any  *  «onn<J«nce  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  association, 
thing  in  "  Johnson's  Lives,"  and  in  our  opinion  entitled  to  t  ^*'*"  ''*'  co"*"*'  the  high  station  our  country  ocoupiee  in 
gre»t«rconsider»UoB,being  written inasplritofloveond*ind--  *^«  "•'«•"*"«  '^wW.  "d  tho  great  wealth  wiih  which  meny 
aess,  and  with  a  strict  regord  lo  impartiality  and  truth.  The  '  f  c'^^eos  are  endowed,  and  yet  thatth?  Fine  Arts  should 
contents,  we  think,  might  have  been  more  copious,  many  of  his  v"**  ^***'''^  •upported,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  concur  in 
finest  composiUons  not  being  admitted  into  the  volumes  •  "*'*'*'**■*** ''*»*®>»  <>»' ^o^'Ko  "eifbbors  cost  upon  us,  that  we 
WUte  this  !•  to  be  regretted,  we  nevertheless  must  avow,  that  •!  *"«"'y*"«'"'yi^«"*n«wce  of  individuals.  At  this  very  day , 
the  issue  is  a  valuable  one.  i  "*®  principal  schools  of  the  continent  number,  among  their 

»  .nn««..r,  «•«,.  for  .h.  whol.  of  .h.  ™.  .rial  of  which      h"  «1.  ^  .'%f  '•-;»'«' "^P'»"'3'.    V«.  «o.  hop.,  thu 
1.  U  «,«.n,c..d.  might  h.v.  b«.,  and  «l.h  n«,«r  .d»«,.g,  ••  '^  "Z  'Tl^  t^M  ."h    r    h"  ^C  T"  "^  "'Tf"' 

..Ui.i«««..fU»uU.c.nd«u.d  i.u,o«li.lfofil.p,,«r.     "tlTZ  inlUt^  Ir.k!,    ?^         ?^  '  'T^  v" 
«».»•!•.     A.{*.^-.....j    .u^  j:    .      I  .....  ^'^"•"*  J  ">^  '"  ^n«  words  of  the  Institution's  president— ••the 

qnontity.    As  it  now  gtonds,  the  first  volume  is  merely  a  vehcle  i  nrp-i.»«  ho,»u  «r  .^..i,., .i ..  ■  .         #  •    i •  \r 

Mr    ..  ^ .      -  1         ,  .  ..  -    .        .  present  Dony  of  sculptors  and  painters  of  indireiioos  crowth. 

for  the  gosripofa  number  ofcharacters,  tbe  most  of  whom  have     «,h«  .™  ««- i.^.h  .*  i.«.  -      j    w      j  -s  ""»»  jruwin, 

.  .  ...        .         -.,     .  ««■»». c     ivno  are  now  both  at  home  and  abroad,  prosecutinr  with  a 

no  coooecuoo  whatever  with  the  pot.    We  do  not,  however.     i,«^««i„..„i.t..i.-  lu        .,     •  -  f  Kr««;*.uuiif  w«u  m 

^  .J      «  .u  1.  .     -  .     .      ...  .^     *       .  H  "'■wwTwr,     upcoming  spirit  the  several  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  need  only  l 

condemn  the  work  in  toto,  it  will  be  found  a  readable  book,  t  Am.rir.n  ««.,*.«.•«  •« i        iV-.       T 1  .        .^  1 

»..  ^ ..  .„^.^  ,    u        .  .     1       J  J  ..  ^        ., '^'n'^c*'*  patronage  to  render  additional  honors  to  Amer  can  f 

The  principal  characters  are  conceived  and  delineated  with     yeoi„.  „„d  vindicate  their  claim,  to  the  recognition  of  efter 
truth  and  power,  and  the  deoouoment  is  highly  exciting.       ..  ^,,,    The  arts  owe  so  much  in  all  age.  to  the  liberality  of 
Histoev    or    thb    United    States;    by    Salma    1/e/e :     mercantile  generosity,  that  1  cannot  think  this  expectation 
«B»7er   4r   Brotkers.— Family    Library.-^A   valuable   com-  '  vain,  when  contemplating  the    character   of   the  American 
pcndium  of   the  History  of  the   United  Sutee,  IVem  their     merchant." 
settlement  as  Colonies  down  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  '  * 

and  seventeen  ;  admirably  adapted  "  to  the  perusal  of  thou-  '  DeMPSTsa's  Concbrts.— This  gentleman  has  been  delight- 
Bands  whom  want  of  time  or  means  must  preclude  from  a'  ****  our  musical  comronnity  with  a  series  of  concerts  at  Clinton 
full  and  particular  history."  Tbe  wont  of  such  a  work  has  i  ^'l^^i^d  winning  for  himself  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  sweet- 
h>og  been  a  hiatus  in  our  country's  literature,  which  Mr.  >  "'  ballad  vocalisU  iu  America.  Bis  style  is  simple,  correct 
Hall  has  now,  supplied.  It  is  perspicuous,  well  digested  '  *^^  "**"*^^  i^^^^^i  by  a  voice  of  great  melody,  and  a  diatinet 
and  inspartiallf  written.  The  hope  that  he  may  be  able  i  ^o"°<^'"'ion.  In  addition  to  his  English  ballads,  he  possessea 
to  add  hereafter  onother  volume,  embracing  the  events  from  !  ^*  faculty  of  singing  those  of  Burns*  with  a  national  pnril  j 
eighteen  hundred  antt  seventeen  to  the  present  time,  we  '  '"^  ^^'o  which  is  truly  delightful.  We  rejoice,  at  all  times, 
trust  will  be  speedily  realized.-  ';  to  devote  our  columns  to  the  commendation  and  encouragement 

FLOWBas  or  Fibtt  :    E.  Dmtugm.~.A  very  beautiful  gem  ;  ^^  *"**  talent,  and  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
of  a  new    prayer-book,  compiled   from    the  most  approved  ;  *'  ^"^  ****^'*  "*  *^^*»**»***  *"  modesty  and  wortk.  / 

■ervices,  and  adapted  for  the  general  use  of  the  professors  .      v<»nri»««*>.  Po..«...^.     tl-  .i  _^     u 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  among  whom,  from  the  purity      ai    a  a  '^"'^'''^^--Th"  fentleman,  of  whom   we 

-..      .       .......       J.    u     .1  *"""''™"/"'  puniy     advised  our  readers  in  our  lost  number,  has  del  vered    two 

of  the  tenet.  It  inculcates,  it  should  acquire,  arid    we  have  ^  eourses  of  reading,  from  the  Brilish  Poets,  at  the  New-York 

no  doubt  will,  «  wide  circulation.    It  i.  beauufully  printed,  j .  Society  Library,  to  the  gratification  and  instruction  of  many 

emLe111»hed  with  six   fine   steel   engravings,  and    bound  In  j  of  our  most  intellectual  inhabitants,  fully  snstaiaing  the  high 

the  moa  magnificent  manner,  reflecting    tbe  highest  credit  ,  character  wTiicb    proceeded   him   from   Boston.     From   Mr 

on  the  taste  and  aaterprixe  of  its  spirited  publisher.  ,1  Vandeohoff's   professional  pursuits,  one  would  be  naturally 

SKBTCHBsor  CoKSPicuousLiviiscCHABACTERSor  FxAifCE:'  ^^  to  expcct  a  fervid  and  pompous  style  of  declamation, 

Tran$lated  by  R,  M,  WaUh:    Lea  if  iJtoacAardL— These  are  ! |  but  there  is  not  the  least  semblance  of  such,  iu  either  hia 

vivid  and    grapbie   sketches,    and    we    should    think   most ;  'poech  or  gesture.      To  a  voice  of   great  compass,  with  a 

loiparlially  written.    The  translator  bos  given  them  in  the  very  { |  perfect  mastery  of  iu  modulation,  he  adds  a  distinct  and  natural 

•pirit  of  the  original ;   indeed,  wo  think  a  little  too  fhitbAil,  i:  proaunciation,  and  a  moat  graceful  address.    Thera  appeared 

retaining  the  very  idiom  of  the  language,  with  such  truth,  as  to  ,  ^o  be  but  one  feeling  prevalent  among  his  auditors,  and  that  wfta 

render  them  to  the  mere  English  render  in  many  places,  com-     of  unmingled  satisfation  and  delight. 

plex  and  turgid.    With  this  exception,  the  work  is  one  of  the  ' 

most  delightful  we  have  for  %  long  time  perused.  Sincerely  do  Srarwc  FAsntONS.— Prom«na<fe  Dren:  open  bonnet  of  silk, 
we  hope  Mr.  Walsh  will  favor  the  pubUc  with  a  continuation  of  ornamented  with  flowers  ;  robe  of  silk,  body  close,  sleeves  full 
these  sketches.— O.  k  C,  CarvilL  \  '•■""*  •'^®  ^""^  *o  the  elbow,  above  which  they  are  light  and 

Mr.  Simms  alrea7y  stands  so  higi  in  tbe  estimation  of  the     ^^;  'i]^;""**  ''"'  '***  •^^"*'°"'   '^'''  ^^  "'"^  "°»»*^«  • 

reading  public,  that  any  commendation  of  ours  is  almost  nuga- ' 

tory,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  conviction  that        Evening  Drew  .♦—Hair  parted  in  front,  with  Aill  ringlets  on 

the  Kinsmen  is,  in  many  raspects,  superior  to  his  preceding     o'*^*'  ■•«*••  »»<•  decorated  with  roaes;   robe  of    silk,  with 

productions.    8o  fWI  is  It  ef  thrilling  incidents,  and  powerful  ,  *  bounce  of  lace  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  cloae  body  with  ftill 

character,  it  is  diflkult  to  select  any  one  particular  part  for     Pl*i<*  across  the  bosom ;   sleeves  full  and  drawn  np  to  the 

especial  praise,  we  will  venture,  however,  to  say  that  the  com-     'boulder,  exposing  the  arms,  with  bracelets. 

bat  of  the  brothera  is  compeer  to  that  of  Rhoderle  Dhu  and  <      Walking  Dreta  .-—Bonnet  of  silk,  with  flowers;  robe  of  silk 

Ftoajames,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  while  many  other  deserip-  ;   with  a  deep  and  full  flounce  at  boUom ;  sleeves,  half  full,  but 

tions  had  sitnations  are  equal  to  Ihoae  of  any  of  our  best  living  !  tight  at  shoulder;  cloak  of  silk,  with  a  capuchin  hood  lined  wi(k 


writers  of  fi«Ci«». 


fancy-colored  silk,  and  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a  broach. 
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THE   CHILD   SAVED. 

UvKifowii  from  his  fond  mother's  gaard, 
A  laughing  boy,  from  home,  had  goiM 
Unto  a  river,  there  to  launch 
His  mimic  bark  upon, 
'  While  o'er  the  flower^namelled  ground. 
His  faithful  mate,  a  dog  did  bound. 

For  well  he  read  his  master's  face, 
And  knew  each  word  his  lips  let  fall ; 
And  leap'd  to  catch  the  treasured  bark, 
That  little  captain's  all : 
Poor  heart !  within  thy  speaking  eye. 
Affection's  gem  doth  truly  lie. 

And  soon  the  sail  was  fitly  trimmed, 

And  in  its  puny  might  and  pride ; 

Away  upon  the  river's  breast. 

The  little  bark  did  glide. 

High  swelled  the  urchin's  heart  to  see, 

His  hopes  achieved  so  gallantly. 

And  on  and  on  the  light  bark  flew, 

O'er  ripple,  wave  and  eddy  wild ; 

No  captain  of  a  noble  crew. 

Felt  prouder  than  that  child. 

With  that  small  toy.     Oh,  would  thus  e'er 

Thy  life,  sweet  boy,  were  free  from  care ! 

Just  then,  a  zephyr,  in  its  flight. 

With  wanton  wing  the  light  sail  kiss'd } 

When  lo!  the  Uttle  vessel  lay, 

Wrecked  on  the  river's  breast. 

The  boy  beheld  his  treasure  gone. 

And  grief  usurped  bright  pleasure's  throne* 

"  My  bark,  my  bark  i"  the  urchin  cried. 

And  stretching  from  the  hanging  bank 

To  seise  his  vessel,  haplessly   * 

In  the  deep  river  sank. 

No  human  form  to  hear  or  see 

His  screams  and  throes  of  agony* 

Poor  child,  thy  race  is  nearly  run. 
Thy  joyous  laugh,  thy  sparkhog  eye } 
No  more  will  glad  thy  mother's  hearty 
Thy  doom  is  now  to  die. 
Is  there  no  power,  no  hand  to  save 
Thy  beau^  from  the  hungry  w^ve  ? 

There  is,  there  is  f  one  eye  o'er  all 
In  watchfulness  is  ever  cast ; 
Not  e'en  "  a  MfHtrrow*$form  mayfeUl,** 
Without  his  high  behest. 
That  power  beholds,  and  deth  eoncede 
His  mercy  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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For  see !  his  dumb  companion  leaps 

With  instinct  from  the  sedgy  shore  1 

He  nears  him—- drags  him  from  the  wave, 

Ere  yet  life's  hour  is  o'er, 

'Till,  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 

Thel>oy  awakes  as  from  a  dream. 

While  o'er  him  hangs  his  mother's  form, 
Who  prints  upon  his  lips  her  kiss ; 
And  weeps  in  gratitude  to  God, 
And  breathes  her  prayer  of  bliss. 
And  round  them  on  the  daisied  ground 
The  fiedthful  dog  doth  bark  and  bound. 


n.  H. 


Original. 
THE   DEATH   OF   THE   GOD-LIKE. 

BT    GRENVILLB   MELLE5. 

Fauxwkll  Earth!  farewell  Stars!  and  sea! 

And  ye  great  glories  that  accompany 

Each  wondrous  element  !*-^ 

I  pass  into  the  chaos,  whence, 

Before  the  thunder  of  Omnipotence, 

Forth  on  your  path  ye  went ! 

Once,  as  creation  on  me  broke. 

The  ocean  and  the  sky, 

The  far*voic'd  music  woke. 

As  from  an  instrument  of  thousand  strings, 

Swept  by  a  band  whose  shadowy  wings 

Veiled  each  bright  brow, 

And  the  great  music-fount  where  they  did  bow  I 

Then,  nought  but  mystery 

Troubled  my  stricken  spirit,  as  I  bentl 

But  now,  to  that  great  fount 

On  cloudy  wings  I  mount  I 

Vast  pinions  now  shall  bear  me  on^ 

And  with  an  angel's  eye 

I  shall  look  inward  where  the  stars  wen  bom. 

And  Earth's  first  mora 

Broke  'mid  triumphant  hannony ! 

Oh !  now  amid  the  sphere* 

Above  me  spread 

In  an  nnftding  oompany— the  land 

Unvisited  by  tears— 

Where  they  weep  not  the  dead—* 

And  where,  to  ceaseless  song,  walks  the  white  band 

Of  those  we  loved  in  other  years. 

There  shall  I  tread ! 
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Ori  f  i  nal. 
THE   WALTZ    AND    THE    WAGER. 

BT  FRANCES   8.   OSGOOD. 
CHAPTZR  I. 

**  Wx  are  quits  ready,  papa/'  said  Georgiana  Meltoa, 
as  she  entered  her  fatber*8  library,  with  her  sister  Caro- 
line. **  Do  let  as  go  this  very  minate — ^I  am  so  impa* 
tient!" 

"  I  see  you  are,  ray  love,  and  therefore  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  sit  quietly  down,  'till  I  have  finished  my 
paper." 

Geovgiclna  bit  her  beautiful  lips,  and  th^w  herself  on 
a  sofa  opposite  a  large  mirror,  while  Caroline  smilingly 
stooped  to  caress  an  Italian  greyhound,  which  had 
sprung  from  the  hearth  when  she  entered. 

While  the  three  are  thus  occupied — Geofgy  with  her^ 
•elf,  Carry  with  her  dog,  and  their  fond  father  ever  and 
anon  feeding  his  paternal  vanity,  by  a  sby  peep  over  the 
edges  of  hit  paper,  we,  ray  dear  reader,  will,  with  your 
permission,  take  the  same  liberty,  with  the  sincere,  but 
scarcely  reasonable  hope,  that  you  may  experience  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  survey,  as  did  Sir  Richard  Melton. 
No  wonder  the  frown  gradually  cleared  away  from  the 
polished  brow  of  Georgiana !     No  wonder  her  superb, 
hasel  eyes  ara  so  proudly  lighted  up,  as  she  gazes  at  the 
reflection,  in  the  mirror,  of  her  brilliant  and  aristocratic 
beauty.     She  cannot  be  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
yet  there  is  perfect  majesty  in  her  mien,  and  in  the  noble 
contour  of  her  form  and  feature,  as  she  lies  with  her  small 
head  thrown  haughtily  back,  her  white  throat  curved, 
aod  her  fair  round  arms  folded  gracefully  before  her. 
Her  dress  is  of  rich  white  satin,  fitting  closely  to  her 
beautiful  bust,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  throat,  where 
it  is  terminated  by  a  row  of  swan's  down.     The  satin 
falls,  which  drape  her  dimpled  elbow,  are  trimmed  in 
the  same  chaste  and  Simple  manner:  but  look!  as  she 
moves,  the  sudden  flash  of  diamonds  from  amid  the  rich 
softness  of  the  down  betrays,  that  simplicity  alone  can- 
not satify  the  regal  taste  of  the  wearer.     She  is  evidently 
fond  of  those  "  stars  of  the  darkling  mine."     They  gir- 
dle her  waist;  they  are  wreathed  on  her  snowy  arm; 
they  gleam  like  chain  lightning  amid  the  braids  of  dark 
brown  hair,  which  is  parted  smoothly  firom  her  white 
veined  temples,  and  plaited  behind.     Her  head  is  exqui- 
sitely formed,  her  forehead  is  fair  and  broad,  her  eyes  are 
eloquent  with  the  beau^  of  a  proud  and  generous  soul. 
The  bloom  on  her  cheek  is  the  richest  hue  of  health  and 
youth  and  hope,  and  the  expression  of  her  arched  and 
glowing  mouth  is  inimitably  spirited,  yet  sweet  as  a  new- 
born rose.    Altogether,  Georgiana  Melton  is  about  as 
radiant  a  creature  as  ever  thought  fit  to  illumine  this 
sad,  cold  world  of  ours.     And  now  for  the  fairy  Caro- 
line.    Poor  Carry]  by  the  side  of  her  brilliant  aod  stately 
sister  she  is  like  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  the  shade  of 
a  magnificent  magoelia.    Her  form— what  there  is  of  it 
«— 'is  pretty  and  light;  hut  her  hands  aod  feet  are  so  small, 
chat  people  wonder  what  they  are  good  for.    Neverthe- 
less, she  is  very  lovely,  and  very  graceful,  and  though 
her  timid  beauty,  overspread  as  it  is,  by  th*  more  stri- 
king charms  of  Georgiana,  is  seldom  noticed,  yet  the 


extreme  delicacy  of  her  complexion — ^ihe  profusion  of 
her  silken  riogleu,  that  fall  in  a  shower  of  light  on  her 
shoulders — her  dimpled  cheek,  rosy  mouth,  and  melting 
blue  eyes,  looking  so  bewitchingly  bashful  beneath  those 
drooping  lashes-^all  these,  combined  with  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  child-like  innocence  and  purity,  may  well 
render  the  little  petted  Carry,  what  a  friend  of  mine 
emphatically  called  her,  ''a  charm!"  She,  too,  is 
dressed  in  white ;  but  her  dress  is  muslin,  of  the  simplest 
fashion,  and  wholly  unadorned.  Cany  is  just  sixteen, 
and  just  "  coming  out." 

But  see!  they  are  preparing  to  go.  Sir  George  is 
putting  down  his  paper,  Georgiana  is  wrapping  a  magni- 
ficent shawl  around  her  queenly  form,  and  Cany  is  tying 
her  cloak.  They  pass  through  a  line  of  liveried  servanta 
— they  enter  the  carriage-^they  are  gone  to  an  evening 
party  at  Lady  C— 's.  Let  us  go  too,  dear  reader. 
We  have  no  invitation  it  is  true — »*  importe — Lady 

C is,  by  far,  too  luxuriously  indolent  to  trouble  her 

graceful  head  about  us.     She  will  only  raise,  in  languid 
wonder,  her  large,  soft,  dreamy  eyes,  and  be  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  arch  siill  more  her  already  beautifully  curved 
eyebrows.     So  then,  here  we  are,  and  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  announcement  of  Sir  George  and  the  Misses 
Melton,  and  to  see  the  eager  gaze  of  admiration  which 
follows  the  first  appearance,  this  season,  of  the  beautiful 
heiress,  Georgiana*     "  Remember,  love,  no  waltzing !" 
whispered  Sir  George,  as  he  led  them  forward.     "  Re- 
member, love,  no  waltzing !"  was  echoed  in  a  low,  play- 
ful tone,  on  the  other  side,  and,  turning,  Georgiana  met 
the  dark  and  earnest  eyes  of  her  betrothed  lover,  Vincent 
Lorraine.     She  had  deemed  him  far  distant,  and  could 
not  wholly  repress  the  smile  and  blush  of  delighted  sor 
prize,  that  stole  to  her  cheek  at  the  sound.     But  she 
averted  her  face  to  conceal  them,  for  she  was  provoked 
at  his  presumption,  as  she  haughtily  deemed  it,  in  daring 
thus  to  dictate  to  her.     "  He  knows,"  she  said  to  her-     , 
self,  '*  that  I  have  never  waltzed,  even  with  him ;  indeed, 
he  never  presumed  to  ask  it ;  but  he  shall  learn  that  his 
commands  are  not  to  be  my  law ;  and  papo,  too !  what 
could  induce  them  both  to  force  me  into  an  alternative 
so  very  disagreeable  7  not  that  I  see  any  great  harm  in 
waltzing,  except  that  a  man's  arm  round  one's  waist 
must  be  a  bore." 

During  these  very  reasonable  cogitations  of  his  docile 
daughter,  Sir  George  led  tiie  ladies  to  a  sofa,  and  left 
them  in  charge  of  Lorraine.  "1  could  never,"  said  the 
latter  to  Carry,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  them,  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  wayward  mood  into  which  Georgiana 
had  wrought  herself,  "  I  am  sure  I  could  never  respect 
a  woman  who  would  submit  to  the  familiarity  necessary 
in  that  voluptuous  dance." 

"  Miss  Melton,"  said  the  young  and  graceful  Duke  of 
B  ,  bowing  low  to  Georgiana,  "  I  hardly  dare  ask 
the  honor  of  your  hand  for  the  next  waltz."  Georgiana 
smiled  encouragingly.  "Will  you  indeed  be  so  gra- 
cious 7"  offering  his  arm.  Georgiana  rose  and  accepted  it. 
The  Duke  looked  surprized  and  vexed,  while  Caroline 
raised  her  eyes  imploringly  to  her  sister's  face. 

"  Georgy  /"  she  whispered,  "  you  will  not  waltz  after 
what  papa  and  Vincent  have  said  7" 
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"  Piiptt  and  Mr.  Lorraine  do  not  know  me !"  and  the 
cast  a  g^Iance  of  playful,  but  tlightly  icornful  defiance  at 
her  lover.  She  was  rather  startled,  and  very  nnuch  pro- 
Toked  at  the  look  be  ^ve  her  in  return.  It  haunted  her 
throof  h  the  waltz,  and  though  she  had  never  looked  so 
brilliantly  beautiful,  and  never  danced  with  such  be- 
witching grace,  the  smile  on  her  lip  wai  a  falsehood, 
for  her  heart  was  ill  at  ease. 

We  must  now  explain  the  evident  disappointment 
betrayed  by  the  Duke  of  B— ,  when  Georgiana  ac- 
cepted his  proposal  to  walu.  On  his  vray  to  the  man- 
sion of  Lady  C  ,  with  a  band  of  gay  companions,  he 
had  rashly  laid  a  wager  of  considerable  amount,  that 
only  one  unmarried  woman  in  the  room  would  refuse  to 
waltz  with  biro,  and  that  to  that  woman,  whoever  she 
might  be,  he  would  propone  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Geofgiana  Melton  was  in  his  mind's  or  rather  his  heart's 
eye,  when  he  made  the  bet.  A  passionate  admirer  of 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  he  had  borne  her  radiant  image 
away  from  many  a  festive  scene,  and  worshipped  it  in 
solitude  and  silence.  He  had  heard,  with  a  species  of 
exultation,  a  few  evenings  previous,  her  dignified  refusal 
to  waltz  with  the  most  distinguished  individual  in  the 
room  and  he  had  thought  how  well  the  ducal  coronet 
would  grace  a  brow  so  noble  and  so  pure.  Gay,  pro- 
fuse, and  seemingly  thoughtless  as  he  was,  he  had 
nursed  in  secret  a  noble  refinement  of  soul,  which  ren- 
dered him  fastidious,  even  in  trifles,  and  he  could  not 
forgive  Miss  Melton  her  evident  eagerness  to  join  in  a 
dance  be  disapproved,  although  her  favored  partner  was 
himself.  He  was  vexed  with  her  for  failing  to  reach  the 
standard  of  perfection  he  had  raised  inhis  own  mind, 
and  when  the  dance  was  done,  he  turned  away  with  a 
sigh,  that  told  of  blighted  hope. 

Georgiana  mistook  that  si^h  for  one  of  love ;  for  she 
had  often  marked  his  earnest  gaze  of  admiration,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  long  cherished  affection  for  Lorraine,  her 
young  heart  fluttered  at  the  thought  of  the  brilliant  con- 
quest she  had  made. 

As  the  Duke  left  her,  her  cousin  approached.  Her 
eyes  fell  beneath  his,  and  her  very  temples  flushed  with 
the  agiution  of  her  heart.  He  seemed  abouty  to  speak 
as  he  took  her  trembling  hand ;  but  suddenly  letting  it 
fall  again,  without  a  word,  he  hurried  by  and  left  the 
room.  Georgiana  smiled  as  her  fancy  pictured  an  inte- 
resting reconciliation,  which  she  intended  should  take 
place  in  her  boudoir,  the  next  morning,  at  farthest. 

CHAPTXR  IX. 


It 


I  have  lost  my  wager,"  whispered  the  young  Duke 

to  his  friend.  Lord  N ,  "  and  what  is  worse,  I  have 

lost  the  loveliest  woman  in  England," 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  said  Lord  N— .  "  You 
have  lost  neither  your  bet  nor  your  bride." 

"  How !  Have  I  not  waltzed  with  evecy  unmarried 
woman  in  the  room?  (Thank  Heaven  there  are  not 
many !)  and  is  not  Miss  Melton  the  star  of  the  season  T" 

"  Do  you  see  that  delicate  creature  at  her  side  T"  re- 
plied his  friend. 

"  Who  can  see  any  thing  where  the  is,  but  herself? 
Ha !  but  she  it  beautiful !  who  is  she  ?  do  you  know 


her  f  I  hope  she  don't  waltz.  I  dread  to  ask  her,  last 
those  sweet  lips  should  simper  "  yes."  I  shall  detatt 
that  word  in  future."  And  ere  Lord  N—  could  reply, 
the  Duke  was  reqaeetiBg  from  Geoifiana  an  introdoo- 
tion  to  her  sister. 

Caroline's  eyelids  drooped,  and  a  soft  blush  waimad 
her  delicate  cheek,  when  he  hesitatingly  requested  her 
to  join  the  waltzers.  He  almost  trembled  for  her 
answer.  It  was  simply,  "  No,  your  grace !"  and  the 
young  nobleman  thought  he  had  never  heard  a  voioa 
so  tbrillingly  sweet  before.  "Will  you  not  indeed!" 
he  involuntarily  exclaimed.  "  I  am  so  happy  lo 
bear  it."  Caroline  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide  with 
wonder,  and  Geotgiana  grew  stately;  but  they  soon 
forgot  the  seeming  radeness  of  the  remark,  in  the  delight 
which  his  eloquent  conversation  inspired,  and  the  gene* 
reus  heart  of  our  heroine  exulted  at  the  impression  which 
her  "fairy  pet,"  (as  she  fondly  called  her  sister,)  had 
evidently  made. 

"  I  am  sura  you  have  bewitched  him,  sweet !"  said 
Miss  Melton  to  Caroline,  the  next  day,  while  ulking 
over  the  ball,  "  and  what  a  charming  little  Ducliess  you 
will  be!"  she  continued,  fondly  twining  her  jewelled 
fingers  in  the  ringlets  of  her  sister,  as  the  latter  closed 
her  tell-tale  eyes  on  her  shoulder.  "But  haste!  that 
was  Vincent's  knock — I  am  sure  it  was!"  and  she 
stooped  and  kissed  Carry's  fair  brow,  to  conceal  the 
emotion  which  glowed  in  her  eloquent  face. 

"What  an  enchanting  picture!"  exclaimed  the  Duke 
of  G ,  as  he  entered  the  room  at  the  moment. 

Georgiana  started  in  disappointment,  and  Caroline  in 
blushing  delight,  at  the  voice.  And  where  was  Vin- 
cent Lorraine  T 

The  servant  answered  her  heart's  unuttered  question, 
by  handing  her  a  letter,  with  which,  making  a  scarcely 
audible  excuse,  she  burriod  from  the  room. 

CHA.PTKR  III. 

One  bright  afternoon  in  September,  about  four  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  incidents  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  a  luxurious  boudoir  in  Belgrave 
Square,  was  occupied  by  two  ladies,  both  young,  and 
one  almost  child-like  in  her  appearance.  The  form  of 
the  latter  was  of  fairy-like  proportions,  with  the  round* 
ness  and  grace  of  a  Hebe.  She  might  have  personated 
that  goddess  in  face  as  well  as  figure ;  for  her  deep  blua 
eyes  were  full  of  joy  and  love ;  her  mouth  had  the  fresh 
and  dewy  red  of  a  ripe,  but  unplucked  cherry— >her  cheek 
was  bright  with  tender  bloom,  and  countless  curls  of  a 
rich,  golden  hue,  clustered  softly  round  Its  dimpled 
beauty,  and  enhanced  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  its 
expression.  Young  as  she  was,  she  was  evidently  a 
mother,  for  a  lovely,  sportive  infant  lay  in  her  arms,  and 
a  miniature  of  herself,  a  tiny  girl,  between  two  and  throe 
years  of  age,  stood  at  the  knee  of  the  other  lady,  turn- 
ing over  the  gilded  leaves  of  an  annual. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  describe  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  face,  which  was  bent  towards  the  child ;  the  larga 
hazel  eyes  were  filled  with  a  wild  and  passionate  melaa* 
choly.  The  cheek  was  perfectly  colorless,  yet  so  trans- 
parent, that  any  unusual  emotion  would  in^untly  reveal 
itself  there,  illumining  tiiat  spiritual  paleness  with  a 
brilliant  glow,  momenury  indeed,  but  exquisitely  deli 
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cate.  The  hair  wat  glosiiy,  and  intensely  black,  lying  in 
rich  mastefl  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  braided 
loosely  behind.  The  eyelashes  were  long,  of  the  same 
jettisb  hue,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  tintless  purity 
of  her  complexion.  The  grace  and  majesty  of  her  form 
were  6nely  developed  by  her  rich  bat  simple  dreta.  It 
was  a  black  velvet,  sweeping  in  ample  folds  below  her 
feet,  and  wholly  without  ornament,  excepting  a  frill  of 
black  lace  at  the  throat.  She  was  seated  in  a  deep 
crimson  chair,  over  the  arm  of  which,  bung  a  superb 
Indian  shawl,  bright  with  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
eastern  loom. 

**  Oh !  isn't  that  a  pretty  picture,  aunt  V  exclaimed 
the  little  prattler  at  her  knee,  and  the  lady  stooped  still 
lower,  until  her  pale  cheek  touched  the  round  and  rosy 
one  of  the  child. 

The  door  opened,  and  two  young  men  entered  the 
room,  one  of  them  saying,  as  be  did  so,  **  I  have  brought 
you  an  old  friend,  Caroline,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  happy  to  see,  and  you  also.  Georgiana." 

While  the  youthful  Duchess  sprang  eagerly  forward  to 
welcome  the  stranger,  the  dark-haired  lady  languidly 
raised  her  eyes ;  but  they  fell  again  instantly,  and  the 
color  mounted  to  her  brow,  when  she  met  the  earnest 
and  admiring  gaze  of  the  Duke's  companion. 

"  Miss  Melton,"  said  the  deep  and  musical  voice  of 
Vincent  Lorraine,  while  his  lip  quivered  with  emotion, 
**  this  is  indeed  a  happiness  I  did  not  dare  to  hope;  but 
after  a  four  years'  absence  from  all  I  love  best  upon 
earth,  you  will  not  surely  refuse  to  welcome  me  home 
again." 

Georgiana  threw  back  her  stately  head;  but  she  could 
not  repress  the  glowing  smile  of  joy,  which  lighted  up 
her  beautiful  face,  as  she  replied,  *'  3fy  welcome  can  be 
of  but  little  importance  to  Mr.  Lorraine ;  but  it  is  freely 
given,  nevertheless."  And  she  frankly  held  out  her  hand. 

'*  I  wish  you  success,  most  heartily,  my  dear  fellow!" 
said  the  Duke,  as  he  and  Lorraine  were  riding  through 
Hyde  Park  a  few  days  afterwards,  '*  but  I  must  candidly 
tell  you  that  you  have  but  little  chance  with  "  the  statue," 
as  she  is  called,  by  all  her  male  acquaintances.  She 
has  refused  all  who  ever  overcame  their  awe  of  her, 
sufficiently  to  propose,  and  seems  determined  to  keep 
herself  to  herself,  with  all  her  beau^  of  mind  and  per- 
son. To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  quite  astonished  at 
hor  condescending  to  shake  hands  with  you  the  other 
day.  It  is  a  liberty  which  no  one  else  would  presume 
to  take  with  her.  In  truth,  she  has  odd  ideas  about 
some  things,  which  I  cannot  account  for.  In  my  opin- 
ion, she  is  over*fastidious,  if  a  woman  can  be  ao.  No, 
no,  though  she  is  the  light  of  our  household,  she  will 
never  grace  another,  I  fear;  I  should  say,  I  hope,  for 
what  would  Carry  and  the  children— what  should  /do 
without  her  7  With  the  exception  of  my  own  little  wife, 
she  is  the  purest  minded,  and  most  disinterested  woman 
I  ever  knew." 

The  reader  may  account,  although  the  Duke  could 
not,  for  the  smile  which  grew  brighter  and  brighter  on 
the  countenance  of  Lorraine  during  the  foregoing  speech, 
and  for  the  exulting  tone  in  which,  at  its  close,  be  ex- 
claimed, "She  is  mine  if  there  be  truth  in  woman!" 


"What  can  you  mean,  and  where  are  you  going, 
Lorraine?" 

But  the  yonth  was  out  of  sight  ere  the  sentence  waa 
finished,  and  tiie  wondering  Duke  pursued  his  way  alone. 

"Will  you  never,  never  forbid  rae  to  waltt  again?" 
asked  Georgiana,  playfully,  as  her  restored  lover  im* 
plored  her  consent  to  their  immediate  union. 

*'  Never,  never,  my  precious !" 

**  And  will  you  never  run  away  again  for  four  long 
years  at  a  time,  truant  7" 

"  Death  only  shall  part  us,  my  own !" 

**  And  I  may  waits  when  I  choose  7" 

"  Yes,  love!" 

"  And  with  whom  I  choose?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!" 

"  There,  then !"  (and  she  gave  him  her  hand,)  "  thia 
day  twelvemonth,  it  is  yours  for  ever." 

Poor  Lorraine  pleaded,  but  in  vain,  for  an  earlier  day. 

"No!  dear  Vincent,"  said  Georgiana,  seriously,  "if 
you  are  going  to  repent  a  §econd  time,  I  choose  it  should 
be  before  our  marriage ;  it  wduld  be  rather  inconvenient 
afterwards." 

"  What  baa  animated  our  statue?"  asked  her  sister, 
entering  at  the  moment.  "  I  have  not  seen  such  a  amile, 
nor  such  a  blush  on  her  face  these  four  years." 
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The  summer's  rioh  iplendors  are  o*er ! 
Btara  winter  frowns  darkly  as  death ; 
The  verdore  of  mountain  and  auMyr, 
Has  faded  before  ita  chill  breath : 
On  oblivion's  dull  stream  bright  summer  is  borne, 
But  in  sweetnesi  and  beauty  it  toon  will  return. 

As  kindred  and  friends  have  all  gone, 

Whose  love  was  my  solace  and  stay ; 
And  left  ne  in  darkness,  forlorn. 
So  summer  has  vanished  away : 
And  its  absence  o'er  earth  throws  a  ftmerml  gloon^ 
E'en  as  death  leaves  the  lone  heart  an '  ualighted  tomb.' 

When  nature  again  shall  resume 
Her  mantle  ofbeauiifal  green, 
And  set  forth  her  flow'rets  to  bloom 
On  the  brow  of  earth's  fairy  Queen, 
Shall  thia  hand  pluek  the  blossoms  of  delicate  dye. 
Or  will  they  but  perfume  the  grave  where  I  lie  ? 

Ah!  who  can,  with  certainty,  say, 

That  life  will  prolong  iu  rich  light ; 
'Till  summer,  in  gorgeous  array, 
Comes  imiling  to  gladden  the  sight ; 
Tha  mountains  and  valleys  with  life  will  aSound, 
But  this  heart  may  be  pulseless  within  the  damp  groaad. 

Grim  Death  may  encompass  my  way 

With  his  heartlenand  ghastly  band; 
And  my  deathless  spirit  convey 
To  the  shores  of  the  *  nnseen  land;' 
Than  will  summer's  soft  braeses  my  reqoiem  sigh. 
While  my  spirit  is  bathing  in  gloiy  on  high* 

And  who  would  not  &r  sooner  die, 
When  early  affections  ara  warm; 
Or  ever  youth's  radiant  sky, 
The  dark  cloudi  of  sorrow  deform  i 
Oh !  who  *  would  live  alway '  in  this  eold  world  anblest. 
And  aot  Ung  for  tha  place  whara  tha  weaiy  bh^t  rest ! 
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EvKRT  thing  relating  to  Indian  history  and  traditions, 
has  an  increasing  interest  with  us,  as  we  perceive  the 
race  of  the  red^man  fast  disappearing  from  the  land. 
As  we  pats  into  the  depths  of  our  immense  Western 
woods,  as  we  linger  by  each  lonely  shore,  as  we  glide 
cu:roes  the  wide  bay  in  the  rocking  skiff,  it  is  natural  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  recor  to  those  days  when  their  barbaric 
tribes  peopled  the  land  around.  The  spirit  of  the 
departed  savage  walks  around  and  about  us.  It  haunts 
the  wood  and  peoples  the  valley.  As  we  urge  onward 
the  gliding  shallop,  we  fancy  we  again  descry  the  canoe 
of  the  Indian,  and  as  we  tntverse  the  glades  of  the  forest, 
we  almost  expect  to  see  the  apparition  of  the  savage 
warrior  start  from  the  leafy  thicket — 

And  then  to  mark  the  lord  of  all. 
The  forest  hero,  trained  to  wars. 

Quivered  and  plumed,  and  blithe  and  tall. 
And  seamed  with  glorious  scars, 

Walk  forth  amid  his  reign  to  dare 

The  wolf,  and  grapple  with  the  bear. 
But  a  few  years  since,  and  their  calumet-of-peace  was  lit, 
the  council-fire  shot  up  its  flame  in  the  silence  of  the 
woods,  or  the  war-hatchet  was  dug  from  the  ground,  and 
the  grand  war-dance  caused  the  hills  to  resound  with  the 
tramp  of  a  thousand  warriors,  and  the  war-slogan  was 
sent  forth  from  a  thousand  martial  bosoms.  But  yester- 
day, as  it  were,  and  ^e  now  cultivated  bill  was  over- 
shadowed by  their  pathless  woods,  and  the  plain,  whose 
fertile  glebe  is  now  made  frutiful  by  the  toil  of  the 
husbandman,  or  is  occupied  by  the  rural  village,  or  the 
great  city,  was  a  silent  wilderness,  disturbed  only  by  the 
cry  of  the  wild  hunter,  or  the  blast  of  the  Indian  horn. 
From  the  recesses  of  every  forest  the  Indian  lodge  sent 
up  its  curling  smoke ;  on  the  green  slopes  the  sound  of 
childish  sport  was  heard ;  and  beneath  the  sacred  tree, 
the  bones  of  the  old  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  were  long 
ago  committed  to  their  last  repose.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  of  them  by  a  thousand  objects  around.  With 
every  wild  stream  is  connected  associations  which 
awaken  in  the  memory  the  glory  of  other  days,  renewing 
the  deed  of  the  departed  warrior,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  wild  hunter.  We  often  meet  with  relics  of 
that  departed  race  in  our  solitary  rambles — we  discover 
the  lonely  cairn  where  the  ashes  of  distinguished  chief- 
tains repose;  we  meet  with  the  little  heap  of  stones 
which  savage  affection  has  erected  over  the  bones  of 
some  beloved  object;  we  often  find  relics  of  the  crumb- 
ling lodge  or  decayed  eanoe,  the  huge  wooden  bowl,  the 
rude  pottery,  the  stone  hatchet,  the  clumsy  knife,  the 
flint-pointed  arrow,  the  shell-covered  shield,  the  omar 
mented  pouch  or  moccasin,  the  bow  or  battle-axe  of 
tough  wood  or  polished  heme,  and  various  similar  curiosi- 
ties which  serve  to  remind  us  of  that  untutored  people, 
whose  hands  so  long  ago  fashioned  them. 

There  is  also  a  great  interest  thrown  around  the  tales 
of  Indian  life  and  superstidon,  as  they,  from  time  to  time, 
reach  us.     It  is  well  to  preaerve  them,  for  they  will  soon 


be  all  that  remains  to  ut  of  their  departed  race.  The 
following  wild  sketch  embodies  one  of  their  many  supersti« 
tiotts,  some  of  which  are  still  related  around  the  watch- 
fires  in  the  camp  of  the  western  hunter. 

Ontwa  was  a  youthftd  *  brave'  of  the  warlike  trib»  of 
the  Pawnees.  This  wild  and  predatory  band  still  spreads 
terror  and  desolation  over  the  western  prairie,  and  all 
who  pass  among  the  regions  they  frequent,  whether  wild 
Indian  or  the  little  loss  wild  frontiersman  and  hontery 
would  do  well  to  avoid  the  trail  of  that  tribe.  They  are 
like  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  a  wandering  and  warlike  race, 
moving  their  camp  from  region  to  r^on,  wherever  they 
may  best  succeed  with  their  game.  The  morning  too 
that  shines  upon  their  camp,  will,  at  its  setting,  see  them 
on  their  evening  march,  far  removed  on  their  way. 
There  is  little  fellowship  on  their  part  with  other  tribes. 
They  seem  to  prefer  to  be  at  war  and  enmity  with  all 
men.  Tbey  go  forth  to  their  grand  hunting  expeditions 
as  to  battle,  and  are  always  equally  well  prepared  for  a 
foray  against  the  wild  herds  or  the  wild  Indian. 

Ontwa,  though  young  in  years,  was  distinguished  for 
his  daring,  even  among  his  own  heroic  people.  He  was 
a  young  chief,  whom  many  of  the  tribe  looked  upon  as 
the  future  head  of  their  race,  the  one  destined  to  lead 
them  forth  to  warlike  renown  and  sport,  as  well  as  to  the 
successful  hunting  exploit.  He  was  tall,  erect,  and  of  a 
manly  presence,  and  the  maidens  of  his  tribe  looked  with 
unfeigned  admiration  upon  their  favorite  warrior.  His 
dress  was  as  becoming  as  his  form  was  elegant.  A  high 
plume  from  the  wing  of  the  mountain  eagle  daaoad  on 
his  head,  and  a  crimson  tassel  of  the  wild  sumach 
drooped  on  his  brow.  He  wore  a  scariet  frock  of  tba 
skin  of  the  roebuck,  embroidered  with  gay  colored  silk, 
and  gaudy  fringe  of  stained  quills  and  beads.  A  bright 
colored  sash,  bound  firmly  around  his  waist,  and  highly 
ornamented  leggins  and  moccasins  of  the  soft  hide  of  the 
deer,  oompleted  his  apparel.  A  crooked  knife  glittered 
in  his  belt.  A  short  rifle,  suspended  by  a  bandaleer, 
swung  at  his  back ;  and  he  always  bore  the  faul  bow  and 
arrows  of  the  Pawnee  in  his  hand.  It  is  said  by  the  half 
breeds  and  hunters  of  the  west,  that  the  Pawnee  can 
shoot  down  the  buffalo  with  this  formidable  weapon,  at 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  and  often  drive,  at  a 
shorter  distance,  the  shafk  entirely  through  its  body. 

It  was  a  bright  October  evening,  and  the  moon  of 
autunm  rode  high  in  the  clear  sky,  shedding  down  her 
liquid  lustre  over  all  the  prairie,  and  the  dim  forests  that 
waved  around.  The  camp  of  the  Pawnee  had  settled  in 
slumber,  and  the  last  group  around  the  camp-fires  had 
forsaken  the  clear  cool  air  that  blew  over  the  waste,  for 
the  more  comfortable  shelter  of  the  wigwam.  But 
Ontwa  alone  was  restless  and  sleepless.  He  slept  forth 
from  the  little  circle  of  tents  into  the  bright  moonlight^ 
taking  his  course  leisurely  along  the  prairie  that  skirted 
the  borden  of  the  swiftFroUing  Arkansas,  on  whose 
brink  the  tribe  were  encamped.  The  Indian  looked 
upward  at  the  bending  sky  above,  and  gazed  intently 
on  the  bright  luminary  that  was  rolling  serenely  on  het 
way,  amid  the  white  clouds,  shifting  and  flitting  around 
her  like  billows  of  foam  tossing  around  the  sailing  ship. 
Then  turned  ha  to  the  twinkling  stars,  shedding  down 
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thair  faint  lustre  on  the  landscape,  tike  no  manjr  gentle 
•piriu  of  the  benificent  air. 

"Bright  beines,"  exclaimed  the  savage,  ''throagh  how 
many  ages  have  not  your  all-seetng  eyes  looked  down 
upon  these  haunts  of  our  race,  and  beheld  all  the  glory 
and  power,  when  our  warriors  outnumbered  in  battle, 
even  your  uncounted  array.  After  ye  have  circled  a  few 
more  revolutions  in  your  golden  orbits,  ye  will  see  the  last 
of  our  race  hurried  to  their  grave,  and  the  race  of  the 
pale  (aces  trampling  the  du!»t  and  ashes  of  all  our  perished 
tribe." 

The  prairie  gleamed  whitely  in  the  pure  moonbeams, 
save  where  a  scattered  clump  of  the  pine,  oak,  or  the 
towering  cotton*wood,  cast  down  their  leafy  shadows, 
and  mourned  as  the  sighing  breeze  of  the  night  passed 
over  them.  And  the  blue  winding  river  of  the  prairie, 
murmured  with  a  hollow  roar  in  his  ear,  as  it  gushed 
with  its  steady  lapse  to  its  ocean-ward  end.  But,  sud- 
denly, a  darkness  overspread  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  a 
sob,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  passed  across  the  prairie,  and 
the  river  began  to  lash  its  shores  heavily,  and  anon  the 
sheeted  lightning  gleamed  like  the  angry  glance  from  the 
eye  of  the  great  spirit,  across  the  gioom,  and  the  deep  thun- 
der spoke  in  the  heavens,  like  the  voice  of  the  spirit  in 
his  wrath.  The  ohd  woods  rocked  and  groaned  in  the 
blast,  and  many  a  tall  monaroh  of  the  grove  was 
Bcorohed  and  shivered  by  the  stroke  of  the  lightning. 
But  Ontwa's  stout  heart  was  undismayed,  as  he  stood 
with  folded  arms  contemplating  the  sublime  scene.  But 
suddenly,  a  deafening  burst  of  thunder  pealed  along  the 
sky,  and  the  warrior  was  strack  down  senseless  to  the 
earth  by  the  descent  of  the  forked  lightning. 

When  he  again  recovered  his  consciousness,  the  tem- 
pest had  vanished,  the  muttering  thunder  was  silent,  the 
feint  October  breexe  sighed  quietly  and  mourafully  in  the 
faded  grass  of  the  prairie,  and  the  rain-drops  glistened 
like  diamonds  on  the  dripping  foliage,  as  tho  round  moon 
once  more  smiled  down  upon  the  scene.  He  started 
hastily  to  his  feet,  and  to  his  surprize,  beheld  the 
unextinguished  thunder^bolt  lying  beside  htm,  and  near 
it,  a  noble  steed  of  the  desert,  unbridled  and  unsaddled, 
pawing  the  earth  and  tossing  the  foam  from  his  mouth, 
and  flashing  his  fiery  eyes,  as  if  impatient  to  start  forth 
on  iu  career.  He  tossed  his  head  proudly  to  the  air,  he 
curved  his  dark  neck  and  lashed  his  coal-black  sides 
with  his  flowing  tail,  and  neighed  like  tho  eager  wai^ 
horse  when  he  hears  the  sounds  of  the  battle  from  afar 
off.  The  warrior  hesitated  not  to  snatch  up  the  deadly 
bolt,  and  with  one  active  bound  mounted  the  unsaddled 
courser.  In  an  instant  the  desertpborn  steed  was  away 
like  a  shaft  discharged  from  the  Indian's  bow.  Away  to 
the  desert,  away  to  the  wilderness  with  the  speed  of 
light,  went  horse  and  rider.  In  a  moment  the  bumble 
roofs  of  his  tribe,  the  rolling  river,  and  the  dark,  far 
extended  forest  had  disappeared  from  his  sight.  Over 
the  wide  prairie  where  he  had  lately  hunted  the  buffalo 
and  the  elk  and  the  bear,  his  liery  steed  careered,  pass- 
ing many  a  bleaching  skeleton  mouldering  on  the  waste, 
without  fear,  or  ever  swerving  from  his  course.  So  rapid 
was  their  flight,  that  the  seemingly  motionless  oir,  dis- 
turbed by  their  onward  career,  seemed  by  its  resistance 


to  be  dashing  against  them  with  the  foree  of  a  whirlwind. 
The  clouds  that  sailed  lazily  in  the  blue  vault  above  them 
seemed  to  be  moving  towards  them  on  the  wings  of  a 
tempest.  The  wild  deer,  thus  suddenly  aroused  from 
his  couch  in  the  herbage,  started  before  them  in  affright, 
believing  the  spear  of  the  hunter  was  again  at  his  flanks. 
But  soon  the  flying  elk  was  overtaken  and  lost  in  the 
distance.  The  unwieldy  buffalo  also  started  from  his 
lair,  and  his  buraing  eyes  flashed  with  terror  and  surprize 
beneath  his  shaggy  brow,  as  the  apparition  of  the  dark 
steed  and  his  rider,  passed  by  him.  The  grizzly  bear 
hurried  still  further  into  the  recesses  of  the  tangled  forest 
as  the  sound  of  the  passing  hoofs  disturbed  him  from  bis 
slumber. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent,  and  still  the  dizzy  speed 
of  his  wild  steed  did  not  in  the  least  begin  to  slacken. 
Miles  and  miles  of  the  limitless  prairie  had  been  left 
behind,  and  still  he  was  irresistibly  hurried  forward. 
The  hot  steam  poured  from  the  courser's  nostrils  like  the 
smoke  of  a  furaace,  but  no  other  evidence  was  there  of 
their  long  and  ardent  race.  Hot  a  fleck  of  foam  whitened 
his  dark  flanks,  or  swelling  chest.  Though  without  sad- 
dle or  stirrup,  the  bold  rider,  accustomed  to  the  chase 
from  childhood,  still  kept  in  his  seat  manfully,  but  his 
bow  and  sheaf  had  slipped  from  his  hanas,  and  his  guD 
had  been  lost  from  his  shoulder.  With  each  strong  hand 
firmly  grasped  in  the  flowing  mane,  he  still  hoped  to  tame 
and  conquer  the  wild  animal  he  bestrode. 

THE  DESERT  HORSE  AND   HIS  RIDER. 

Swift,  swift  they  pass ! 
O'er  the  prairie's  trampled  grass, 
Like  a  bark  upon  the  sea 
When  the  wind  is  frei»h  and  free, 
And  the  full-distended  sail 
Streineth  to  the  rising  gale- 
Swifter  than  the  swiftest  flight 
Of  the  sea-bird,  when  the  light 
Of  the  frosty  morning  breaks, 
On  the  Northern  isles  and  lakes. 

Swift,  swift  they  pass ! 

Fast,  fast,  they  go ! 
Faster  than  the  driving  snow, 
When  the  stormy  night  seu  in, 
And  the  tempest's  mingled  din 
Beating  on  the  shepherd's  shed, 
Fills  his  startled  dreams  with  dread. 
Faster  than  the  clouds  they  fly, 
Coursing  the  tempestuous  sky ; 
Faster  than  the  waterfall, 
Pouring  o'er  iu  rocky  wall ; 
Faster  than  the  morning  beam, 
Than  the  lightning's  livid  gleam, 

Fast,  fast,  they  go! 

Swift,  swift,  they  fly ! 
Who  may  watch  the  fiery  speed 
Of  that  desert-nurtured  steed ! 
Without  bit,  and  without  reio. 
Scouring  the  unbounded  plain ! 
Without  spur  and  without  whip. 
Who  may  that  fleet  raee  outstrip  ? 
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Not  the  faintett  foaming  tpeck 
Falls  upon  bit  ouutretcbed  neck. 
Not  a  crimson  drop  bath  dyed 
HU  angpotted,  glistening  side ; 
Speeds  bis  boof,  and  flames  bis  eye  1 
Swift,  swift,  they  fly ! 

Swift,  swift,  ihpy  sweep ! 
Fast  they  follow  deer  and  roe, 
Fsst  the  nimble  footed  doe, 
Fast  the  branching  stag  and  hart 
From  their  leafy  covert  start. 
And  the  grey  wolf's  dismal  howl, 
And  the  black  bear's  sullen  growl. 
And  the  panther's  savage  yell 
Round  the  Indian's  coarser  swell. 
But  no  terror  may  impede 
That  dark  courser's  headlong  speed ! 

Coldly  and  slowly  broke  the  ruddy  glow  of  morning  in 
the  grey  east.  The  moon  Mud  stars  bad  paled  their  fires 
on  the  eye  of  Ontwa,  and  be  now  looked  with  anxiety  for 
the  coming  light  of  the  dawn  to  guide  him  on  his  «vay. 
During  the  darkness,  his  steed  bad  suddenly  come  upon 
the  k>ttely  banks  of  a  bend  in  the  broad  and  turbid 
Arkansas,  and  the  rider  hoped  that  this  watery  barrier 
would  prove  a  friendly  limit  to  his  career.  But  the  steed 
paused  not  a  moment  oniu  sandy  edge,  but  boldly 
plunged  in  the  foaming  tide,  and  stemming  gallantly  the 
torrent,  soon  reached  iu  opposite  bank,  and  held  on  iu 
way,  as  before.  Many  a  tangled  thicket,  interlaced  with 
the  twisting  vine  and  tbe  sharp  bramble  and  many  a 
creeping  plant,  did  they  toil  through.  Through  many  a 
swamp,  choked  up  with  rank  grass  and  brittle  reeds,  did 
they  penetrate.  Many  a  broad  belt  of  woodland,  where 
the  tall  cotton-wood,  the  branching  elm,  and  the  rough 
oak,  intermingled  their  leafy  tops,  did  they  ttaverte; 
and  often  as  they  dashed  madly  under  their  branches, 
through  whose  almost  impervious  screen  tbe  moonbeam 
entered  not,  save  through  an  occasional  gap  in  tbe  ver- 
dant roof,  the  rider  was  placed  in  imminent  periL  Often 
did  the  wet  and  heavy  foliage  that  draped  their  lower  i 
limbs  brush  rudely  across  his  face,  and  well  nigh  dash  < 
him  to  the  earth.  But  ha  seemed  to  wear  a  charmed 
life,  for  no  harm  from  flood  or  forest  at  any  time  befel 
him.  He  would  gladly  have  relinquished  his  perilous 
seat,  but  so  swiftly  was  ho  hurried  along,  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  impossible  so  to  do.  He  was  fully  conscious, 
when  too  late,  that  the  steed  be  bestrode,  was  the  winged 
Lightning  of  the  Desert,  and  he  knew  that  no  effort  of 
bis  own  could  extricate  him  from  iu  mystic  power.  He 
felt  that  he  must  submit  himself  to  his  fate. 

Hour  after  hour  of  daylight  rolled  away,  and  still  the 
untiring  steed  and  bis  panting  rider  pursued  their  course. 
Tbe  vast  tract  of  the  Missouri  territory  had  been 
traversed,  bad  sunk  deeply  through  many  a  league  of  its 
prairie,  and  forest,  and  woodland.  The  Canadian  and 
tbe  South  Fork  had  been  forded  by  the  daring  animal, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  delay.  Many  an  Indian 
village  had.  been  passed,  and  many  a  group  of  warriors 
and  women  had  hurried  forth  from  their  tents  to  view 
in  Bstonisbment  their  flight.    Tbe  Creek,  the  Choctaw, 


and  the  Cherokee,  bad  never  before  looked  on  so  gallant 
a  race,  though  themselves  daring  riders  and  brave  hun- 
ters. The  hunter  in  the  far>ofi'  wilderness,  leaned  on  bis 
rifle  or  his  bow  to  gaze  with  unfeigned  surprize  and  admi- 
ration on  them,  as  they  whirled  by  him,  like  a  passing 
shadow.  And  the  flsher,  tossing  in  his  birchen  bark  on 
the  stream,  rested  on  his  paddle,  while  the  Lightning* 
Steed  hastened  by.  Then  their  path  led  directly  across 
the  great  Mexican  desert— and  the  swift  waters  of  tho 
Red  River,  tbe  Colorados,  and  tbe  Braxos,  were  furded 
in  succession.  The  rider  bad,  at  length,  when  the  »un 
rode  high  and  hot  at  noon«day,  become  entirely  exhausted, 
and  he  knew  by  the  faintness  that  was  creeping  over  bis 
languid  frame,  that  he  must  soon  drop  from  his  seat.  He 
was  overcome  also,  with  a  parching  thirst,  for  he  had  been 
unable  to  moisten  bis  feverish  tongue,  though  he  had 
passed  through  so  many  torrents  and  streams.  He  never 
dared  loosen  bis  grasp,  even  for  a  moment,  on  the  tangled 
mane  of  his  charger.  His  gay  dress  now  hung  in  tatters 
from  bis  person,  torn  by  many  a  sharp  thorn  and  briar, 
and  his  flesh  was  bleeding  and  bruised  from  its  many 
rude  encounterings  with  tree  and  thicket.  At  length 
tbey  reached  the  foot  of  the  rugged  Rocky  Mountains— 
and  the  steed  still  continued  his  progress — leaping  its 
chasms  and  scaling  its  cliflfs.  But  the  strength  of  the 
rider  failed,  and  be  fell  senseless  to  the  earth,  in  helpless 
exhaustion.  But  he  soon  recovered  strength  to  com- 
mence his  journey  homeward,  to  the  camp  of  his  tribe, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  several  moons  had  waxod 
and  waned. 


Orif  inal. 
SOCRATES. 

BT  RrrUS  DAWBS. 


Thb  earth  is  full  of  riches,—- solid  rock 
Serves  as  the  central  nucleus  round  which 
Diamond  and  chrysolite  in  massive  bands 
Circle  the  mighty  orb ;  there's  not  a  gem 
Known  by  the  lapidary,  but  round  tbe  earth 
Glitters  resplendent  in  a  shining  zone 
Of  almost  fathomless  lustre.     Now  and  then, 
At  intervals,  a  specimen  of  each 
Shines  on  the  surface  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Fallen  from  the' firmament,  and  monarchs  then 
Strive  for  tbe  great  possession.    Were  it  not 
For  specimens  like  these,  man  should  not  know 
Such  splendor  bad  existence ;  seeing  them. 
He  learns  to  hope,  until  his  spiritual  eyes 
Are  oponed  and  he  sees  unvalued  wealth 
Concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  avarice,  beyond 
Imagination's  utmost  range  of  thought. 

So  is  it  in  the  moral  world,— there  is 
Faith  at  the  centre  and  exbaustless  mines 
Of  charitable  glories  circling  it 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  thought.    Thou, 
Wast  thrown  upon  the  surface,  like  a  gem 
To  show  the  mine  below,  and  not  a  stone 
In  Aaron's  ephod  more  celestial  shone. 
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Orif  Id»  1. 
THE    LEGACY    SHIP.* 

A   SEA  STORT. 
BT  MRS.   S.   F.   SLLET. 

Dame  Otto  was  a  widow,  whose  hnsbancl,  an  honest 
laborer,  had  been  dead  a  long  while.  She  lived  here  in 
Hambarg:  *ome  years  ago.  I  well  remember  her  shop, 
half  nnder  ground,  where  she  carried  on  a  small  retail 
business  in  wood  and  ooal,  besides  selling  liquors  and 
other  refreshments  to  the  guests  who  occasionally  drop- 
ped in,  thus  manoging  to  earn  a  tolerably  oomfortable, 
though  humble  maintenance. 

The  dame,  in  her  young  days,  had  been  at  service  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant,  SchorF,  by  name,  whose 
only  son,  a  wild  though  good  hearted  young  man,  chanced 
to  fall  violently  in  love  with  her.     This  was  not  strange, 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  beauty  and  modest  demea- 
nor of  tha  girl;  and  Arnold,  taking  into  view  his  superi- 
ority in  point  of  rank  and  wealth,  did  not  dream  of  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  wooing.     So  that  when  Marie,  instead 
of  encouraging  his  advances,  shrank  from  him,  the  dis- 
appointment only  increased  his  passion ;  he  pursued  her 
the  more  closely — and  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  her  a 
formal  offer  of  marriage.     But  Marie  was  not  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  his  infatuation.      She  had  no 
ambitious  wishes ;   and  acting  like  a  prudent  damsel 
even  in  the  first  impulse  of  her  surprize,  she  went  to  the 
old  merchant,  and  informed  him  of  all  that  had  passed. 
The  elder  Schorr  was  a  rational,  amiable  man.     He 
applauded  the  discretion  of  his  serving  maid,  reproved 
his  son  for  his  unpardonable  misconduct,  and  sent  him 
forthwith  upon  some  business  into  England.      In  his 
absence  he  adjusted  matters  so  as  to  prevent  a  recarrence 
of  difficulties ;  the  pretty  Marie  was  bestowed  in  marriage 
upon  young  Otto,  to  whom  she  had  long  been  attach^, 
and  her  former  master  expressed  his  approbation  of  her 
choice,  and  his  kind  regard  for  her,  by  giving  hor  a  rich 
dower,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  husband  on 
her  wedding-day. 

The  good  dame  still  remembered  that  happy  time, 
though  she  had  since  gone  through  much  trouble,  which 
made  her  appear  older  than  she  really  was.     First  she 
lost  her  kind  master,  and  there  were  none  but  her  and 
her  husband  to  perform  the  offices  of  friendship  for  him 
in  his  last  illness ;  for  bis  son  Arnold  had  been  estranged 
from  him  ever  since  his  disappointment.     Then  she 
heard  that  the  rash  young  man  had  parted  with  his  patri- 
mony, and  invested  most  of  his  fortune  in  a  ship,  the 
command  of  which  he  had  taken,  and  was  gone  to  sea. 
She  was  much  grieved  that  one  she  had  been  taught 
highly  to  respect,  had  thus  abandoned  himself  to  a 
rover's  life,  the  more  so,  as  she  bad  been  innocently  the 
cause  of  his  sel^hanishment  from  his  native  country. 
But  this  sorrow  was  in  time  swallowed  up  by  one  much 
more  severe;  her  husband  died,  and  of  seven  children 
she  had  borne  him,  only  one  son,  Matthias,  survived  hts 
father.     The  finishing  stroke,  amid  all  her  misfortunes, 
was  the  decay  of  her  means  of  living;  by  little  and  little 

*Freely  trandated  from  the  Diary  ofBarkhardt,  ths  Pilot. 


her  substance  wasted  away,  and  she  was  at  length  obliged 
to  betake  herself  to  the  business  above  mentioned,  to 
keep  her  son  and  herself  from  actual  want. 

Matthias  was  a  lad  of  very  high-flown  notions,  and  of 
great  ambition ;  and  moreover  bad  never  learned  the 
lesson  of  self-denial.  Ho  sometimes  assisted  his  mother 
in  her  work,  but  always  spent  much  more  than  he  earned ; 
for  he  would  dress  in  a  manner  that  suited  the  son  of  a 
rich  burgher,  rather  thah  a  youth  in  his  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances. Whenever  his  poor  mother  ventured  to 
remonstrate  mildly  with  him  upon  his  extravaganoe,  for 
she  never  had  the  heart  to  reprove  him  severely,  he 
would  answer  rudely, 

"  Let  me  alone,  mother!'*  adding  not  unfrequently 
the  taunt — "  If  you  had  been  wiser  when  you  were  young, 
andhadmarried  the  rich  Master  Arnold  Schorr,  you  might 
have  been  now  a  respectable  merchant's  wife;  you  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  live  in  a  musty  old  cellar,  and 
show  a  wheedling  face  to  every  fellow  that  chanoes  to 
come  in  to  spend  his  sixpence  or  shilling.^' 

At  this,  the  poor  old  dame  would  go  aside  and 
weep  bitterly,  while  her  son  threw  himself  on  a  bench, 
and  idled  away  his  time  in  smoking  and  sleeping. 

One  day,  afUr  rather  a  protracted  scene  of  this  kind^ 
between  mother  and  son,  the  door  opened  unexpectedly, 
and  a  man  of  somewhat  remarkable  appearance  entered. 
His  rough  exterior,  and  his  blustering  manner,  showed 
him  to  be  a  sailor.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  and  indeed 
had  to  stoop  in  crossing  the  threshold ;  and  seemed  a 
man  not  so  much  advanced  in  years  as  worn  by  toil  and 
hardship.  His  sunburnt  visage  was  rendered  more 
unprepossessing  by  a  thick,  dark  beard,  which  was 
suffered  to  grow  very  long.  A  dark  colored  cord  encir- 
cled his  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  large  pocket- 
knife,  usually  carried  by  sailors.  He  wore,  tied  round 
his  straw  hat,  a  silken  handkerchief,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  East  Indian  seamen. 

"Holla— who  waits?"  he  cried,  as  he  came  in. 
"  Fetch  me  a  glass  of  mm  .'" 

"Mother— a  glass  of  rum.'"  called  out  Matthias, 
without  moving  from  his  favorite  conch;  and  the  poor 
woman  quickly  wiped  her  eyes,  and  prepared  to  obey  the 
order. 

"  The  unmaaneriy  boor f"  cried  the  seaman.  "What 
do  you  lie  idle  there  for,  and  order  about  the  old  damef 
Who  are  you,  sir?" 

"  He  is  my  son,  at  your  service,  my  good  sir,"  said 
the  dame,  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  rude  behavior  of 
the  youth. 

"A  fine  fellow,  to  be  sure,"  muttered  the  stranger, 
"  but  it  is  your  own  fiiult.  Why  did  you  bring  him  up 
in  idleness?  If  you  had  kept  him  at  work,  and  given 
him  now  and  then  a  taste  of  the  disdpline  of  the  whip, 
he  would  have  been  worth  more,  I  promise,  to  you. 
But  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  What  are  you  crying 
about?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  stammered  the  old  woman,  fearful  that 
the  stranger  would  think  ill  of  her  son,  "I  have  been  at 
work  in  the  kitchen;  the  fire  smokes  badly,  and  it  has 
given  me  a  sad  rheum  in  my  eyes." 

"You   are    lying,    mother,"    intenvpted    Matthias, 
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angrily^  but  without  moving  from  his  place.  ''  She  has 
bean  qoarralling  with  me,  as  usual.;  and  at  such  times 
she  always  takes  to  eiyiag,  so  that  our  eustomera  may 
think  something  terrible  has  happeae«l.* ' 

The  dauM  went  and  seated  herself  in  her  eerner»  sob- 
bing; the  sailor  looked  sternly  at  her  son. 

'*  Hold  year  insolent  toogoei  Tarlet,''  said  he»  "  or  I 
will  soon  teaeh  you  better  behavior." 

"  Your  business  here/'  replied  the  youth,  pertly,  "  is 
to  pay  for  your  glass  of  rum  and  then  to  take  yourself 
off.    Thatisa]],sirr 

The  stranger  changed  couotenanoe,  and  looked  as  if 
much  provoked,  but  suppressing  his  indignattoa,  said, 
after  a  pause,  in  rather  a  seomful  tone— 

"  Stand  up  on  your  feet|  my  lad,  I  want  to  see  what 
sort  of  Hmbs  you  have,  with  so  ready  a  tongue.  Get  up 
off  the  bench." 

"I  choose  to  lie  still,"  answered  the  young  man, 
diough  at  the  same  time  he  raised  his  head  a  little,  to 
look  at  the  seaman  more  attentively. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  try  if  I  cannot  get  you  up,'*  ob- 
served the  other  quickly;  and  forthwith  he  loosened  the 
cord  above  spoken  of,  from  his  neck,  and  opened  the 
large  knife,  the  blade  of  which  appeared  sharp  and 
bright. 

''For  mercy's  sake!"  screamed  the  eld  woman, 
springing  up  when  she  saw  this  action,  but  too  much 
frightened  to  come  near  the  stranger,  "  Are  you  going 
to  kill  my  child  f " 

"  A  true  eye  is  a  capiat  thing  for  a  sailor,  eh,  dame," 
answered  the  man-^"  and  I  have  such,  as  you  will  see." 
With  that  he  wound  the  coid  round  his  wrist,  and  then 
threw  the  knife  with  such  force,  that  whistUag  through 
the  air  it  lodged  deep  in  the  wooden  bench.  The  sea^ 
man  then  jaiked  the  line  so  as  to  overset  the  bench  com- 
pletely, and  the  astonished  Matthias  came  to  the  ground, 
much  to  his  discomfiture  and  the  inconvenience  of  his 
nose,  which  was  bruised  by  the  fall.  AU  this  happened 
in  an  instant.  The  dame  screamed,  "  Help  V*  the  young 
man  picked  himself  up,  rubbing  his  nose,  while  the  sailor 
took  back  his  knife,  and  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

**  WeU,  I  have  you  up  at  last,"  cried  be,  "in  truth, 
you  are  as  rough  a  lad  as  ever  chewed  searbiscuiL  I 
say,  sir,  how  do  you  relish  standing  upright  f  Dame 
Otto— you  need  not  be  surprized  that  I  know  your  naaM, 
though  I  have  never  been  in  your  shop  before  let  me 
advise  you  to  look  after  your  son,  if  you  would  not  have 
him  turn  out  a  scapegallows.  Here  is  the  pay  for  your 
liquor,  you  need  not  give  me  any  change ;  may  it  do  you 
much  good !"  so  saying,  he  threw  a  guinea  on  the  table, 
and  walked  out  of  the  doer. 

**  What  a  stiange  man, "  said  tlie  old  woman,  as  soon 
as  she  had  rscoveied  breath.  *'  How  Iris  e^es  glared — 
and  he  looked  all  the  while  as  if  he  were  mocking  us— 
and  I  noticed,  he  did  not  even  glance  towards  the  cruci- 
fix hanging  under  the  looking  glass !  Who  may  he  be,  I 
wonder f" 

•*  VHiat  the  raisehef  do  I  care,  who  he  is  7"  answered 

her  son,  pettishly,  and  going  up  to  the  table,  he  emptied, 

at  a  draught,  the  glass  of  liquor  which  the  stranger  had 

left  umouched,  then  snatched  up  the  guinea,  thrust  it 
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into  his  pocket,  and  with  a  careless  **  Good  bye,  mother/' 
left  the  shop. 

All  the  morning  there  had  been  an  unusual  commotion 
about  the  harbor.  Not  that  bustle  which  is  occasioned 
by  each  having  a  good  deal  to  do ;  for  nearly  everybody 
was  idle;  it  was  the  head,  not  the  hands  that  was  so 
much  busier  than  usuaL  Curiosity  was  on  tiptoe  lo 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  sodden  apparition  of  a  large 
ship,  which  daylight  had  discovered  in  the  river,  outside 
the  port.  Her  hull  was  dark  colored,  and  marked  with 
strange  figures,  and  her  sails  showed  like  mountains  of 
snow  in  relief  against  the  sky.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
beak,  aad  the  name  on  her  stem  was  effaced.  The  men 
on  her  deck  seemed  occupied  with  business  of  their  ovm, 
and  not  desirous  of  holding  any  eeromuaication  with 
those  on  the  crafts  around  them.  All  this  vras  suspicious, 
but  after  the  closest  observation,  the  spectators  could 
see  nothing  to  justify  dread  of  the  strange*lookiag  ship, 
though  all  were  obliged  to  own  there  was  something  odd 
and  remarkable  about  her,  especially  as  she  carried  no 
flag  nor  pennon,  nor  anything  to  maik  the  particular 
country  to  which  she  belonged. 

By  degrees  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  even  the  idlers 
on  the  wharf  ceased  to  talk  about  her,  as  towards  noon, 
the  harbor-master  was  seen  to  go  on  board,  and  bring 
the  vessel  up  to  the  raft,  just  outside. 

Soon  after,  several  of  her  crew  landed,  and  among  thd 
rest  the  sailor  we  have  already  seen  in  Dame  Otto's  cel> 
lar.  He  walked  about  the  wharf,  seemingly  in  thought^ 
and  up  and  down  the  street,  nor  spoke  to  any  one,  till  he 
encountered  Matthias,  just  coming  from  a  taTcm  in  the 
neighborhood,  where,  with  a  ses  of  drunken  vagabonds, 
be  had  spent  the  guinea  left  on  his  mother's  table.  The 
young  man  was  on  his  way  home,  sadly  inebriated;  hia 
flushed  face  were  an  expression  of  stupid  glee,  and  the 
efS$ct  jo£  the  liquor  had  been  to  give  him  a  move  ready 
flow  of  talk. 

"Ha,  hai"  he  cried,  when  he  perceived  the  sailor, 
"  hang  me,  but  if  I  see  straight,  you  are  the  very  man 
who  ordered  a  glass  of  rum  at  our  shop  and  Mt  a  guinea 
to  pay  for  it !  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  your  liberality  |rileases 
me  well  Fray  do  us  often  the  favor  to  calL  But  come, 
I  believe  I  have  a  shilling  or  two  of  odd  change  left, 
shall  we  have  a  glass  of  Port-wine  together  7" 

"As  you  please,  tippler!"  answered  the  seaman, 
laughing,  "  I  am  ready  for  you;  but  we  will  not  go  into 
your  dirty  cellars,  where  you  can  hardly  see  the  sun  at 
noon.  We  will  go,  if  it  like  you,  en  board  my  vessel, 
where  you  will  find  plenty  of  flasks,  of  the  best  growth. 
WiU  you  go  with  me  7" 

"  You  do  me  great  honor,"  replied  Matthias,  with  a 
scraping  acknowledgment,  after  which  he  found  incredi* 
bie  difficulty  in  recovering  his  footing.  "I  beg^— eix^* 
what  is  the  name  of  your  admirable  vessel  7" 

"  The  Lucifer  f"  said  the  stranger,  and  burst  into  a 
peal  of  laughter. 

"The  Lucifer7"  repeated  the  youth,  very  thick- 
tongued.  "Very  well,  you,  a  good  Christian,  and 
christen  your  vessel  with  such  a  name !  Lucifer !  the 
name  is  not  very  common  here.    But  how  is  it,  sir  7 
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What  were  we  talking  abo^t  ?  I  thoaght  the  matter  was 
a  glasa  or  two  of  Port." 

"  So  it  was/'  said  the  other;  and  putting  bit  arm  in 
that  of  the  dmflken  youth,  he  led  him  to  the  wharf,  and 
down  the  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  boau  landed. 
They  stepped  into  a  little  yawl  and  were  pulled  across 
the  bay  towards  the  dark  colored  ship.  On  the  way, 
Matthias  managed  to  collect  a  few  of  his  scattered  senses, 
and  crowded  his  questions,  *till  the  yawl  stopped  along- 
side the  ship,  and  the  seaman  caught  hold  of  a  rope  flung 
overboard  to  him. 

"Here  is  the  Lucifer!"  cried  he,  "  now  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  hoist  yourself  up,  you  shall  soon  see 
what  kind  of  stores  she  has.  Up  with  yon !  you  can  run 
fast  enough  into  Old  Nick's  arms,  so  hold  fast  the  rope, 
and  give  a  spring." 

Matthias  obeyed  as  well  as  he  could,  and  followed  his 
entertainer  into  the  cabin.  They  seated  themselves  at 
the  table,  on  which  were  speedily  placed  several  bottles 
of  wioo.  The  youth  drank  so  freely,  that  he  soon  lost  all 
oommand  over  his  tongue  and  his  limbs,  and  at  last  sank 
helpless  upon  the  floor.  The  captain,  for  such  was  the 
rank  of  his  companion,  saw  him  fairly  lodged  under  the 
table,  then  casting  upon  him  a  look  of  compassion, 
rose  and  quitted  the  cabin  and  the  vessel. 

Dame  Otto  sat  alone  in  her  little  shop,  wondering  at 
the  prolonged  absence  of  her  son.  It  was  late  at  night. ! 
A  slender  tallow-candle  was  burning  in  a  wire  candle- 
stick, and  gave  a  light  so  feeble,  as  scarcely  to  enable  i 
one  to  distinguish  the  diflerent  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
mean  apartment.  The  old  woman  sat  with  her  hands 
folded  and  her  head  drooped ;  but  she  started  up  when 
she  heard  a  noise  of  heavy  foouteps.  The  door  was 
pushed  open  unceremoniously,  and  the  tall  sailor  she  had 
•een  before,  came  in,  grumbling  complaints  at  the  dark- 
ness, and  his  trouble  in  finding  the  door.  Great  was 
her  surprize  at  seeing  a  stranger  at  so  late  an  hour, 
while  she  eagerly  inquired  his  wishes. 

"Not  much,"  answered  the  man  shortly;  "  I  bring  you 
only  a  message  of  farewell  from  your  son,  and  want  to 
know  if  you  have  any  word  to  send  him  ?" 

"  For  pity's  sake,  sir,"  cried  the  old  woman,  "  tell  me 
what  is  become  of  my  son  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  his 
sending  mo  his  farewell  f  Why  does  he  not  come  home, 
I  have  waited  very  long  for  him." 

"You  will  not  see  him  vory  soon  again!"  observed 
the  sailor. 

**  Oh,  good  sirl  have  pity  on  a  mother  who  loves  her 
ehild  better  than  anything  in  the  world !"  exclaimed  she, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Where  is  my  Matthias  f  Is  ho 
angry  with  met  He  has  often  spoken  harshly  to  me,  it 
is  true,  and  sometimes  he  strikes  me  when  in  a  passion, 
but  I  love  him  deariy,  for  he  is  my  only  child,  the  only 
one  that  remained  to  me  when  I  lost  my  children  and 
my  dear,  good  husband." 

"  Your  dear  good  husband !"  repeated  the  seaman, 
somewhat  scornfully.  "  What  was  he,  but  a  mean  paltry 
•reaping  fellow !  He  never  bad  anything  good  or  noble 
in  him." 

'*  My  good  man,  Otto  was  respected  through  life,  and 


honorable,"  answered  the  old  woman,  in  a  firmer  voice, 
wiping  her  eyes.  **  A  man  who  read  his  bible  and  went 
to. church,  and  helped  the  poor,  and  never  passed  an  idle 
day.     But  I  pray  you,  sir,  tell  me,  where  is  my  son  T" 

"Your  son  is  better  off  than  he  deserves,"  was  the 
reply ; ''  do  not  be  uneasy  on  his  account.  Is  he  to  spend 
bis  life  here,  lying  on  yonder  bench,  and  vexing^  yon  day 
after  day?  No!  he  must  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
learn  something  that  will  drive  his  big  thoughu  out  of 
his  bead.  He  ii  on  board  my  vessel,  end  taken  into  my 
service.  To-morrow  we  shall  sail.  In  a  year  or  more 
yon  may  expect  to  see  us  again,  and  I  warrant  yon,  you 
will  find  your  good-for-nothing  son  mightily  improved." 

"  And  who  are  you?"  asked  the  dame,  half  curiooa, 
half  suspicious,  "  that  you  uke  such  care  of  my  Matthias? 
I  have  good  right  surely,  to  know." 

"I  am  the  capuin  of  the  Lucifer!"  replied  the  strain 
ger ;  as  noble  a  ship  as  ever  was  launched— as  safe  in 
a  storm  as  a  calm.  Depend  upon  it,  your  boy  is  in  tba 
way  of  good  on  board  of  her,  for  we  do  not  spare  tfaa 
rope's  end  where  it  is  necessary." 

Dame  Otto  heard  nothing  of  the  latter  allusion,  being 
taken  up  with  her  superstitious  terror  on  hearing  the 
name. 

"  The  Lucifer !  Maria  help  us !"  she  screamed ;  "  what 
blessing  can  you  look  for,  when  you  sail  under  such  a 
name?  What  must  I  think  of  a  man  who  commanda 
such  a  vessel  T" 

"  Think  what  you  will,"  answered  the  other,  indif* 
ferently ;  "  you  will  find  me  a  reasonable  fellow,  for  all 
that.  It  is  true,  I  handle  the  cup  rather  freely,  and  sing 
drinking  songs,  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  sailor! 
We  must  have  something  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  while 
our  iackets  are  wet  with  salt-water.  Well,  I  must 
begone.  You  will  see  us  again  in  time,  and  shall  haw 
your  son  alive,  and  changed  for  the  better,  I  assure  yoo. 
Now,  farewell— Marie!  It  is  very  long  since  I  called 
yoo  by  this  name." 

"  Who  are  you  7"  asked  the  dame,  lookiDg  at  her 
visitor  earnestly,  and  trying  to  read  his  features  by  the 
dim  light. 

"A  weather-beaten  fellow,  who  has  been  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  can  tell  you  my  story  in  a  few  words. 
I  was  in  love  with  a  pretty  giri,  who  nrjected  me  and 
married  another.  I  went  to  sea  with  a  tempest  in  my 
heart--was  shipwrecked,  after  a  while,  and  lost  every* 
thing.  Then  I  came  into  possession  of  another  noble 
vessel,  lefb  me  as  a  legacy  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
great  villain.  I  could  spin  you  a  marvellous  long  yam 
of  my  adventures  since,  but  have  no  time.  Enough,  I 
have  taken  charge  of  your  son,  and  pledge  myself,  if 
Providence  permits,  to  restore  him  to  you.    Good  night." 

"  And  am  I  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  roan  who  baa 
taken  my  only  child  from  nief" 

"You  will  find  my  name  there,  Marie;"  replied  the 
seaman,  in  an  altered  tone,  laying  his  hand  on  a  little  bos 
on  the  table.  "  We  shall  see  each  other  again,  and  meai^ 
time  there  is  something  to  make  you  comfortaUe."  So 
saying,  he  departed. 

The  dame  looked  at  the  box  a  long  time  before  she 
seemed  inclined  to  open  it.    When,  at  length,  she  iifUd 
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cIm  lid,  the  firat  Uiinf  ibft  taw,  bend«t  a  wall-filled  purse 
of  gold,  was  the  miDiature  of  a  yoang  female.  The  lace 
was  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  white  forehead  shaded 
by  brown  curls,  and  the  blue  eyes  and  blooning  eheeks 
called  op  long  absont  recoUeotiens. 

"This  is  my  own  picture!"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  was  like  this,  it  seems  but  a  few  years  ago !  This  is 
the  minature  my  husband  had  painted  for  me  just  after 
our  marriage;  which  was  stolen  from  us,  and  no  one 
knew  where  it  was  gone.  What  else  is  here?"  On 
taking  out  the  miniature  she  saw  that  another  was 
lastened  at  the  back  of  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  ayoung 
man.  The  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  and  the  forehead 
marked  with  a  broad  scar.  AH  the  features  showed  a 
lash,  impulsive  temper,  and  the  air  of  deep  melancholy 
was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Arnold  Schorr !"  murmured  the  dame,  while  a  flood 
of  thoughts  crowded  upon  her  mind,  occupying  her  so 
absorbingly,  that  she  sac  many  hours  after  the  candle  Itad 
burned  out,  supposing  that  only  a  few  minute*  had 
elapsed.  When  she  at  last  roused  herself,  she  wiped 
fbe  tears  from  her  eyes— but  they  were  tears  mere  tender 
and  pleasurable  than  she  had  ever  shed  before. 

The  next  morning,  evesy  one  was  stirring  about  the 
harbor  and  the  river;  all  was  bustle  on  board  the  Luci* 
for  also;  boats  were  coming  alongside,  laden  with  ptovi- 
sioos  and  freight,  which  the  men  were  stewing  in  their 
places.  Her  sails  flapped  in  the  wind,  but  she  was  held 
fast  by  two  strong  hausers,  while  the  tide  was  coming 
up.  The  captain  gave  his  orders  here  and  there  loudly, 
looking  now  and  then  at  the  weathercock,  which  indica- 
ted that  the  wind  was  sooth-west.  Presently  the  steers- 
man came  to  him,  and  announced  tbat  all  was  ready. 
The  bell  of  Saint  Michael's  was  striking  eight. 

"Where is  my  last  night's  guest?"  asked  the  oeptain. 

**  Snoring  on  the  caban-floor,"  was  the  answer :  "  shall 
I  wake  himf" 

"Let  him  alone  a  while;  new  call  the  men  to  their 
quarters,  and  be  ready." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  all  obeyed.  The  tide  was  now 
slack. 

"Take  in  the  forward  hauser!"  cried  the  captain; 
"  and  hoist  the  mainsail  and  the  jib !  Bring  the  tiller  to 
larboard,  tbat  the  ressel  may  sheer  off  from  the  dock!" 

The  order  was  obeyed*— the  ship  turned  her  bowsprit 
up  the  stream,  and  the  sails  fluttered  noisily. 

"  Fetch  her  bow  round,  that  she  may  catch  the  wind." 

It  was  done,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  pressed 
hard  against  the  raft. 

"  Let  go  the  hind  hanser,and  square  the  topsail !  Ho, 
Carpenter !  go  to  the  helm  and  steer  for  that  fishing* 
boat  with  the  white  bows.    Hurrah,  my  lads!  hurrah !" 

The  men  answered  with  loud  huzzas.  The  upper 
yards  were  quickly  fetched  about,  the  helm  was  commit- 
ted to  more  skilful  hands,  and  the  gallaat  Tassel  cut 
rapidly  through  the  yielding  eddies. 

As  she  receded  from  the  dock,  the  wind  blew  more 
freshly  and  filled  the  sails ;  the  city  vanished  from  their 
sight,  the  river  shores  were  passed  while  boldly  she 
ploughed  her  way  through  the  waters  with  the  speed  of 
an  eagle  on  the  wing. 
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Arnold  Schorr, .the  captain  of  the  Lucifer,  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  deck,  watching  the  foam  of  the  waters  dashed 
from  his  vessel's  bow;  the  ship,  which  he  now  loved  as 
if  she  h*d  been  his  daughter. 

"She  has  served  me  well,"  hemarmnred,  f'  the  many 
years  we  have  been  on  the  deep  together.  Her  timbers 
have  weathered  storms  that  would  have  sent  many  a 
sutelier  ship  to  the  bottom.  Heigho !  I  am  tired  of  this 
cruising^^I  want  to  be  at  home!  To  whom  shall  I 
leave  this  legacy  ship  T  'Twould  be  a  pity  that  any  but 
an  honest  fellow  should  ever  get  command  of  her.  None 
shall,  with  my  leave.  Poor  Leydai  'twould  grieve  her, 
too!" 

With  this,  the  rough  but  good  hearted  seaman  sank 
into  a  revery,  and  forgot  all  but  the  past.  The  days  of 
his  youth  came  back;  he  thought  himself  again  at  home, 
at  his  fether's  house ;  he  rememherad  the  lovely  Marie, 
and  the  mad  passion  he  conceived  for  her.  He  reosero* 
bored  her  coldness  and  fear  of  him,  her  rejection  of  his 
suit,«nd  his  fether's  stern  lebuke.  He  called  to  mind 
the  seeiet  resolutions  he  had  formed,  even  when  forced 
to  separate  from  Marie,  of  makhig  her  his  own  at  some 
future  day.  He  remembered  his  feelings  when  letum- 
ing  to  his  native  city,  full  of  hope  and  love ;  the  rin^ 
ing  of  the  church  bell  that  saluted  his  ears — the 
impulse  ho  felt  to  enter  the  church-»his  horror  and 
agony  on  meeting,  at  the  thmshhold,  Marie  and  her 
newly  wedded  husband,  accompanied  by  his  cruel 
father*-«U  these  rocoUeetions  swept  over  his  mind  like 
a  dream. 

To  the  reader  of  this  humble  tale  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  look  back  on  some  of  the  past  events 
of  his  life. 

No  language  can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  young 
man,  who  thus  saw  his  treasure  snatched  from  biro. 
He  went  about  the  city  like  one  distracted,  nor  did 
time  seem  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  his  grief.  The 
elder  Schorr  was  taken  ill ;  the  news  did  not  hfhct  the 
son,  nor  induce  him  to  give  up  his  foolish  resentment. 
He  became  worse,  and  though  anxious  once  more  to 
embrace  his  son,  died,  before  a  reconciliatimi  took 
place.  Arnold  no  longer  expressed  vehement  resent* 
ment,  but  became  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  came  into  possession  of 
considerable  property,  but  neither  the  accession  of 
fortune  nor  the  influence  of  a  good  education  contri- 
buted, as  his  friends  hoped,  to  soften  his  bitter  feelings. 
The  truth  was,  he  repented  of  his  refusal  to  be  recon- 
efled  to  his  father,  but  the  rensorse  that  continually 
tormented  him  rendered  him  more  averse  than  ever 
to  intercourse  with  others.  At  length,  he  seemed  to 
arouse  himself  from  his  melancholy.  He  was  seen 
frequenting  the  wharves,  and  examining  the  vessels 
from  morning  'till  night.  A  taste  for  maritime  em* 
ployment  grew  op  in  hb  mind.  He  went  several 
voyages  as  a  common  hand.  Finally  he  disposed  of 
his  patrimony,  and  with  the  money,  caused  a  light 
vessel  to  he  built,  of  which  he  took  the  command.  It 
was  launched  the  last  day  of  summer.  Ho  named  it 
"  The  Lost  Heart !"  The  heginaing  of  autumn  saw 
her  ploughing  the  greet  oeeaa;  and  vith  bo  particular 
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nacctsttyf  except  the  indulgence  of  his  rettleM  humor, 
ho  made  trading  ▼oyagei  to  different  parts  of  the 
urorld. 

Some  yean  elapsed  before  he  visited  America*  He 
oottid  not  help  looking  with  admiration  and  interest  upon 
the  United  States— -regarding  that  nation,  then  in  its 
infancy,  as  destined  to  enaet  a  mighty  part  in  the 
histocy  of  the  world. 

One  day,  as  his  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  hay  of 
New-York,  and  he  was  standing  idly  on  deck,  a  small 
canoe,  pulled  by  a  negro,  came  alongside,  and  a  tall, 
thin,  pale  faced  man  stepped  on  board.  He  gave  a 
look  round  the  vessel,  as  if  examining  her  tackling, 
and  appearing  satisfied,  went  up  to  the  qnarter-deck, 
where  the.  captain  met  him  with  a  surly,  "  What  is 
your  will,  sirT" 

"Let  me  not  disturb  yon,  captain,  I  have  plea^  of 
leisure,  and  can  wait,"  said  the  stranger,  and  vralkieg 
up  and  down  the  deck,  gave  time  to  Arnold  to  survey 
him  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  a  middle  aged  man, 
rather  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  there  was  a 
fire  in  his  deep  dark  eyes,  that  gave  a  sinister  expres- 
sion to  his  countenance.  At  the  captain's  repeated 
invitation  to  unfold  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  smiled 
complacently,  and  said. 

*'[  foresee,  captain  Schorr,  that  we  shall  be  very 
good  friends  in  time.  I  am  aware  that  you  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  world,  either 
with  your  craft  or  your  men,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you  to  set  sail  again.  Now  I  am  in 
want  of  a  vessel  to  convey  me  and  my  cargo  to  the 
island  of  Madeira.  If  you  will  undertake  to  oblige 
me,  I  will  warrant  you  that  you  shall  not  be  over- 
freighted, and  that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  quarrel 
with  me  for  driving  a  hard  bargain  in  the  matter  of 
payment.    I  shall  be  ready  to  sail  when  you  please." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Arnold,  "you  will  find  me 
also  no  niggard,  and  if  it  suit  you,  the  bargain  shall 
be  struck."  They  shook  hands,  and  the  captain  called 
out— "Holloa,  my  lads!  Time!  Fetch  a  flask  of  Ma- 
deira for  this  gentleman  and  me." 

The  wine  was  brought,  and  before  the  flask  was 
emptied,  the  arrangement  was  concluded  between  thorn. 
The  stranger  engaged  to  have  his  effects  on  board  by 
the  third  day  after,  when  overy  preparation  was  to  be 
made  for  setting  sail  immediately. 

"  On  my  part.  Master  Arnold  Schorr,"  said  his  visitor, 
"you  may  expect  the  utmost  punctuality.  Max.  Saun- 
ders,  I  say  it  not  boastfully,  is  famous  for  it.  Take 
out  none  of  your  ballast,  for  my  cargo  will  not  take  up 
much  room,  though  it  is  more  in  weight  than  you  would  ! 
fancy  from  iu  bulk.  On  Tbusday,  before  noon,  I  will  be 
with  you,  good  bye  'till  then."  He  shook  the  captain's 
hand,  and  stopping  into  his  canoe,  was  soon  pulled  to 
the  shore. 

For  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  all  was  bust|e  on 
board,  preparing  for  their  trip ;  for  it  was  Arnold's  pride 
to  have  his  vessel  in  first-rate  order.  All  was  ready  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  afur  his  conversation  with  tho 
stranger,  but  not  an  article  of  the  expected  cargo  had 


been  sent  on  board.    The  night  passed,  the  last  moraiag 
came,  but  still  no  tidings  of  their  freight. 

Arnold  walked  the  deck  impatiently. 

"If  this  man  Saunders,"  he  said  to  the  mate,  "  is  not 
here  by  noon,  I  shall  hold  our  bargain  broken.  We  will 
weigh  anchor,  and  sail  where  it  please  irs  to  go." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  answered  the  mato,  "  we  have 
on  board  freight  enough  without  this  vagidMad  Sean- 
ders' cargo,  to  coast  the  United  Statos  safely.  If  you 
like,  we  can  sail  this  very  hour." 

"  Wait  'till  noon,  and  not  a  moment  later.  We  have 
a  fair  wind,  and  ought  not  to  loose  it.   This  Saunders—" 

"  If  you  please  to  look  over  the  starboaid,"  said  the 
pilot,  "  you  will  see  him  coming." 

Four  oarsmen  were  pulling  a  boat  towards  the  veeeel, 
Saunders  sat  at  the  helm.  As  they  came  alongside,  he 
stood  up,  waved  his  cap,  and  cried, 

"  Good  morning,  captain.  1  hope  you  have  not  waited 
for  me.     A  rope,  my  lads,  let  me  come  aboard." 

Arnold  was  out  of  humor. 

"  I  thought  better  of  your  punctuality— it  is  almost 
noon,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  bit  of  your  freight.  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  break  the  bargain." 

Saunders  sprang  on  board,  and  shook  the  captain  by 
the  hand. 

"  What  time,"  continued  the  latter,  "  have  you  left  ue 
for  loading  the  vessel?  Do  you  think  my  men  have 
twenty  arms  apiece  7" 

''Loading  the  vessel?"  repeated  Saunders,  indifle* 
rently,  "  I  said  not  a  word  of  it.  I  only  spoke  of  my  own 
luggage,  and  all  I  have  is  in  the  boat." 

Arnold  could  net  help  laughing  when  he  found  that  hie 
anticipations  of  a  cargo  were  fulfilled  only  by  a  trunk, 
bandbox,  and  umbrella,  besides  half-a-doxen  little  iron- 
bound  kegs. 

"  Is  that  all?"  asked  he,  and  when  his  paseenger 
nodded  ia  the  aflirmattve,  added — "  I  fear  you  wiU  miu 
the  business  of  the  United  Statos,  if  you  carry  away  so 
much  property  at  once !" 

Saunders  paid  no  heed  to  the  remark,  but  busied  hiui- 
self  in  bestowing  his  luggage,  and  then  paid  the  boatmen, 
while  the  sailors  weighed  anchor.  When  they  were  out 
at  sea,  Arnold  went  down  into  the  cabin,  where  his  pas* 
senger  was  seated  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  fairly  left  the  land, 
have  the  caution  to  pray  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  it  would 
be  a  pity  your  precious  cargo  should  be  lost." 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,"   returned  Saunders, 
for  I  assure  you  there  is  wealth  enough  in  each  one  of 
those  kegs  to  buy  your  vessel.     They  axe  filled  with 
specie." 

Arnold's  manner  changed. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing,"  said  be,  "to  amass 
such  riches  ?  I  wonder  you  dare  trust  me  with  the 
knowledge  of  them." 

The  other,  aftor  a  pause,  added—- 

"  Captain,  I  thought  well  of  you,  at  first  sight,  and 
now  beg  that  we  shall  be  good  friends.  You  must  carry 
me  safely  and  speedily  to  Madeira.  I  have  been  many 
years  at  sea,  and  never  cared  for  aJong  or  a  short  voyage ; 
but  now  I  feel  a  strange  anxiety  to  set  foot  once  more  on 
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litrra  jSrvMi,  and  shall  eoaat  the  houn.  I  will  pay  joa 
Rke  a  prince,  eaptain,  when  I  am  once  on  shore.*' 

**  Have  no  frar/*  said  Arnold,  "  so  long:  as  the  wind 
Mows  ny  good  ship  will  hold  on,  and  if  we  come  acrosi 
ofly  fellows,  pirates  I  mean,  we  have  guns  and  cutlasses 
aboatd/* 

Sotae  weeks  passed,  with  nothing  to  beguile  the  time, 
but  the  monotonous  occupations  of  a  sea-voyage,  the 
wind  continuing  fair.  At  last  Saunders  could  descry, 
looming  dimly  on  the  horison,  the  long  wished  for  land. 

"We  are  not  ashore  yet!"  observed  the  captain,  in 
reply  to  his  burst  of  exulution.  "  It  is  too  late  to  come 
to  anchor  to-night.  There  is  a  heavy  gale  rising,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  have  tough  work  yet,  before  we  get  into 
the  Bay  of  Funchal." 

"  How  unlucky  !*'  eried  the  passenger.  "  But  surely 
we  can  make  the  harbor  before  the  storm  comes  upon 
•s?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  Arnold.  **  If  you  will 
listen,  you  will  pereeive  there  is  no  common  tempest 
brewing," 

Saunders  watched  with  increasing  anxiety  the  indica- 
tions of  the  heavens,  which  were  threatening  enough. 
Dark  masses  of  clouds  piled  up  in  tbe  sky,  were  ever 
and  anon,  rent  by  angry  flashes  of  lightning.  As  the  sun 
went  down,  the  land  they  were  approaching,  was  lost  in 
the  lowering  blackness.  The  sea  seemed  boiling  op 
from  its  depths,  and  the  dark  waves  were  crested  with 
white  foam,  swelling  higher  as  the  fitful  blast  swept  over 
them.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  intolerable,  and 
the  gush  of  wind  felt  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  The 
sails  were  taken  in,  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  the 
vessel  out  of  the  curranu,  in  which  there  was  danger  of 
her  being  driven  violently  towards  tbe  shore.  But  the 
agitatieo  of  the  sea  was  more  violent  than  could  be 
•oooswted  for,  etea  by  the  effect  of  the  gale.  The  very 
deep  seemed  to  reel,  the  billows  suddenly  rose  to  a 
formidable  height,  and  a  noise  louder  than  a  hundred 
peals  of  thunder,  convulsed  the  air.  The  energy  of  the 
■Mn  was  completely  paralysed. 

"For  mercy^s  sake,  what  does  thie  meant"  eried 
Saunders,  grasping  the  captain's  arm. 

"  An  earthquake !"  replied  Arnold,  in  a  deep  and 
hoarse,  bat  calm  voice.  **  It  is  time  for  each  of  us  to 
commit  our  souls  to  the  master  we  have  served  during 
life*  I  have  nothing  to  fear  for  my  own  part.  How  it 
stands  with  you,  Saunders,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  fear  me, 
your  gold  pieces  will  bring  a  sorry  harvest,  the  way  they 
am  likely  to  be  sown,  It  would  take  a  long  sickle  to 
reap  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

**  Can  you  never  have  done  jesting  ?"  exclaimed  the 
other,  in  an  agony,  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  his  fore- 


"  What  would  you  have  me  do  T"  replied  the  ceptain. 
**  But  yon  are  right,  this  is  no  time  for  it.  And  ha ! 
here  comes  a  light  breese  from  the  land.  All  hands  to 
work,  «p  with  the  sails !  Holloa !  my  lads,  she  is  Mioag 
•BOttgh  to  work  against  the  current." 

His  offden  were  instantly  obeyed.  The  sails  were 
hoistedt  and  for  some  minutes,  all  was  hope,  when  came 
a  violent  thuader-burst,  and  the  breete  changed  into  a 


hurricane.  The  hapless  ship  was  now  tbe  sport  of  the 
waves,  and  before  the  order  could  be  given  to  take  in  saH, 
the  mainmast  beat,  creaked,  and  snapped  in  two,  and 
her  lay  a  log  upon  the  deep.  Her  fate  was  not 
long  undecided.  At  one  instant  she  struck  with  such 
violence,  that  her  planking  was  broken  in— tbe  next,  a 
mounuin  billow  swept  over  her,  and  "The  Lost  Heart" 
was  engulfed  in  the  waters. 

The  morning  sun  rose  clear  in  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  storm  was  over— the  sea  smooth,  the  breece  being 
scarcely  enough  to  ripple  its  surface.  The  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  beautiful  island'  looked  more  brightly 
green  in  the  sunshine.  The  foliage  was  glistening  with 
dreps  brilliant  as  diamonds.  Delicate  plumaged  birds 
were  fluttering  from  bough  to  bough.  The  human  beings 
to  be  seen  were  chiefly  country  people,  in  Kght  and 
picturesque  costume,  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  delicious 
climate  in  their  faces.  A  few  fishermen  were  busied  at 
different -places  on  the  sbore,  singing  merry  songs  to 
beguile  their  labor. 

Two  men,  seated  on  a  rock  by  the  sea-side,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  country 
people.  Their  clothing  was  wet  and  torn,  their  head 
and  feet  were  bare,  while  their  whole  appearance  be* 
tokened  that  they  had  just  escaped  with  their  lives  from 
shipwreck.  •  They  sat  a  long  while  in  silence,  at  length 
one,  who  seemed  the  most  wretched  of  the  two  suddenly 
looked  up,  and  burst  into  a  peal  of  unnatural  laughter. 

"  Have  you  gone  mad,  Saunders  T"  asked  his  compan- 
ion, "or  what  can  move  you  to  laugh  at  such  a  time  T" 

"  The  fiend  I  have  served  my  life  long !"  answered  he 
bitterly.  "  You  know  I  was  rich — do  you  know  how  I 
came  by  it 7  I  owned  a  slave  ship  and  a  privateer? 
That  is  the  way  I  came  by  so  much  gold,  and  it  is  new 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea .'" 

"  And  your  guilt,"  muttered  Arnold,  has  sunk  my 
good  vessel — and  lost  mo  the  lives  of  four  of  my  men  f 
But  'tis  no  use  dealing  in  reproaches.  I  r/ill  make  my 
way  to  Fonchal,  and  try  to  get  a  place  as  a  sailor, 
where  I  can  earn  my  bread." 

"No,"  returned  Saunders,  "  I  can  do  better  for  you 
than  that.  I  have  not  lost  all.  I  have  a  ship  in  the  bay 
of  Funchal  which  I  will  bequeath  to  you,  for  I  will  never 
go  to  sea  again.  I  have  also  a  boose  there,  where  my 
daughter  lives— my  daughtei^-for  whose  sake  I  coveted 
wealth.     You  shall  go  with  me  to  find  her." 

The  two,  accompanied  by  the  othera  who  bad  escaped 
the  wreck,  walked  to  Funchal,  and  found,  without  diffi- 
culty,  the  house  belonging  to  Saunders.  It  was  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  citrons 
and  orange  trees. 

Arnold  remained  long  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  who 
was  seized  with  a  melancholy  that  rapidly  undermined 
his  health.  The  recollection  of  his  past  lawless  life  filled 
him  with  remorse,  and  dread  of  the  future.  He  strove, 
however,  to  conceal  his  misery  from  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter,  Leyda,  a  lovely  giri,  who  had  seen  but  thirteen 
summers.  Never  had  Arnold's  fancy  painted  such  a 
vision  of  innocence  and  beauty.  Her  gentle  iafluenoa 
softened  bis  restless  spirit,  and  taught  him  a  lova  for 
goodness  and  virtue. 
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One  day,  be  found  her  in  the  garden,  weeping  alene. 
But  little  entreaty  was  necettary  to  persuade  the  open- 
hearted  girl  to  confide  to  him  her  griefs.  The  loss  of  her 
ihther's  wealth  had  alienated  frem  him  his  summer 
friends,  and  those  who  had  flattered  him  in  his  prosperity, 
BOW  that  he  had  barely  sufficient  for  a  maintenance, 
spoke  freely  of  his  former  course  of  life.  Leyda  heard 
the  rumors,  and  was  shocked  to  think  that  be  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  venerate  and  love  from  childhood, 
should- be  branded  as  a  man  of  crime,  while  his  gloomy 
mood  tended  to  confirm  suspicion. 

Arnold  could  not  deny  to  the  heart-stricken  girl  that 
her  father's  past  career  had  been  one  of  sordid  vice ;  he 
had  learned  the  truth  from  Saunders'  own  confession,  but 
he  held  out  to  her  the  hope  of  his  reform,  and  showed 
how  she  might  lead  him  to  repentance.  Frotn  that 
moment  the  childiah  gaiety  of  Leyda  was  gone ;  she 
never  left  her  father's  side  and  the  instructions  she  bad 
herself  received  from  Farther  Marco,  the  priest  in  Fun- 
chal,  she  repeated  to  him.  She  pleaded  the  cause  ef 
religion,  day  by  day,  'till  the  hard  heart  of  the  sinner  was 
melted  within  him.  Saunders  looked  back  with  horrer 
on  his  past  life,  and  longed  far  the  seal  of  Heaven's  for- 
giveness. His  daughter  led  him  to  Father  Marco;  the 
priest  received  his  confession,  and  taught  the  penitent  to 
seek  pardon  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  "  despiseth  not  the 
contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as  are  sorrowful." 

Nor  was  this  solemn  lesson  without  its  effect  upon 
Arnold  Schorr.  Who  could  have  been  unmoved  by  the 
sight  of  a  daughter  leading  back  her  parent  to  the  way 
of  life  he  had  forsaken?  The  captain  felt  as  he  had  never 
felt  before,  and  when  the  reformed  Saunders  pressed  upon 
him  his  gift,  the  good  ship  '*  Lucifer,"  Schorr  made  a 
▼ow  in  presence  of  Leyda  and  the  priest,  that  his  future 
life  should  be  devoted  to  acts  of  mercy  and  benevolence, 
and  that  on  such  errands  would  he  sail  to  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

To  be  brief,  for  we  have  been  at  retrospection  long 
enough,  Arnold  had  since  that  time,  made  many  successful 
voyages,  and  amassed  considerable  wealth,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  found  his  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  fulfilling  his 
duty,  and  in  the  love  of  the  pious  Leyda,  whom  he  mar- 
ried when  she  arrived  at  a  suitable  age. 

The  captain  was  roused  from  his  revery  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mate,  who  oame  to  receive  his  orders  for 
the  night.  Having  given  the  necessaxy  directions,  and 
ordered  lights  in  bis  cabin,  Schorr  called  out,  as  if  a  sud- 
den thought  had  struck  him,  **  Boatswain !" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  promptly  answered  a  short,  thick  set 
personage,  thoroughly  a  sailor  in  appearance,  coming  to 
him. 

"It  bids  fair  to  be  a  clear  night,"  observed  the  captain. 

"Ay,  sir,"  returned  the, man ;  "  there  is  nothing  like 
being  at  sea  in  fine  weather,  with  a  merry  heart  and 
plenty  of  provisions.  Do  you  know,  captain,  I  have 
never  set  foot  on  the  land,  for  the  last  ten  years." 

"  You  are  a  skilful  and  experienced  seaman  and  the 
pride  of  my  vessel.     Many  a  brave  lad  has  learned  the 


<  rough  unbroken  hand,  caa  you  manage  him,  think  you, 
I  and  turn  him  off  an  adroit  seaman  7" 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  replied  the  boattwain,  laughing. 

"  It  must  be  a  hard  piece  of  wood  my  knife  cannot  cut. 

'  I  have  brought  many  an  idle  fellow  te  his  bearings.   Nay, 

;  were  he  the  imp  himself — I  beg  your  pardon,  captain, 

,  but  what  is  your  will  7" 

"  I  brought  such  a  one  from  Hamburg  with  me.  He 
was  living  in  idleneM  on  his  poor  old  mother,  wasting 
her  earnings  in  drink,  and  repaying  her  with  hard  words 
and  abuse.     What  think  you  of  him  7" 

"  Give  him  to  me,  I  will  deal  with  him,"  and  hia 
gesticulation  expressed  bis  meaning.  "You  undei^ 
stand  mo,  sir,  I  will  make  him  a  useful  lad." 

"  I  will  bring  him  up  to  you.    Steersman,  Meitens." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  1"  was  the  answer. 

"  Take  my  place  here  while  I  go  below  a  few  minutes. 
Keep  up  sail,  and  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible.     IT 
anything  is  wanted,  call  me." 

The  steersman  took  his  place,  the  boatswain  left  the 
quarter-deck,  and  Arnold  descended  into  the  cabin. 

A  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof,  gave  a  dim  light. 
Matthias  was  sitting  up,  but  seemed  not  more  than  half 
awake,  stupified  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  as  well  as 
the  fumes  of  liquor.  Arnold  roused  him  with  some  diffi- 
culty. He  stood  up  and  stared  about  him  with  a  bewil- 
dered air,  saying, 

"  Ha!  what— all  dark  so  soon— eh 7  WeU,  I  mast 
pay  the  reckoning,  I  suppose.  I  have  not  a  shilling  in 
my  pocket — that's  fine— eh,  landlord?" 

The  captain  shook  him  again.  *'  Do  you  know  where 
you  are — my  lad  7" 

"  Oh !  right  well !  I  came  aboard  your  ship  with  you, 
and  swear  your  wine  is  capital.  Shall  we  have  another 
glass  or  two  7" 

"  No  more  folly !"  said  Schorr,  "  we  will  teach  you 
better  behavior.  Come  with  me."  And  he  took  him 
by  the  arm,  but  the  youth,  who  had  just  began  to  com- 
prehend his  situation,  broke  away  from  him,  and  stagger- 
ing across  the  floor,  stumbled  against  a  glass  case,  and 
wounded  his  head  slightly  with  the  broken  pieces  of 
I  glass. 

'*Come,  away,  sir.  My  cabin  is  bo  place  for  you. 
Up  to  the  deck,  and  learn  your  duty !"  and  he  led  him, 
now  unresisting,  up  the  stairs.  "  Holloa — buauwain  f 
here  is  your  recruit.     Away  with  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  captain,"  was  the  reply,  while  the  sturdy 
seaman  laid  bands  on  the  trembling  Matthias. 

The  captain  whispered  in  the  boatswain's  ear,    "  Be 
strict  but 
him." 


not  too  severe,  I  bold  you  accountable  for 


sailor's  art  in  your  school.     Now,  suppose  I  give  you  a    to  use  it  again  7" 


Several  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  we  return  to  the 
"  Lucifer,"  which  was  now  ploughing  her  way  over  the 
vast  Atlantic.  Captain  Schorr  stood  on  the  quarter* 
deck,  spying  another  vessel  with  hit  telescope.  He 
closed  the  instrument,  and  at  the  moment,  an  active  lad, 
in  sailor's  clothes,  came  up,  and  took  it  respectfully  out 
of  his  hand. 

"  Shall  I  put  the  glass  away,  captain  ;  or  will  you  want 
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Take  it  away,  Matthias/'  replied  Schorr,  **  and  then 
go  into  the  cabin  and  bring  me  legara  and  a  bottle  of 
Madeira." 

The  young  man  did  at  he  was  bid,  and  returned 
promptly. 

"  Shall  I  strike  a  match,''  asked  he,  **  or  bring  a  cau- 
dle for  you  to  light  your  segar  7" 

**  Bring  a  candle,  and  be  careful  the  wind  does  not 
blow  it  out." 

"  Never  fear,"  s^d  Matthias,  and  turned  to  go  after 
the  light,  when  the  boauwain,  who  was  at  the  helm, 
called  out, 

"  Have  you  no  better  manners,  than  to  speak  so  saucily 
toyour  capuin  ?  Ho w  dare  you  say  to  him,  '  never  fear  7 ' " 
''  I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,"  said  the  youth,  color- 
ing, '*  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  §o  heedlessly,  and  will  be 
more  careful  in  future." 

"  Begone,"  answered  Schorr.  Matthias  obeyed,  and 
immediately  re-appeared  with  tlie  light.  The  captain 
lighted  bis  segar,  poured  out  some  wine,  sipped  it  slowly, 
praising  iu  excellent  quality,  then  filling  a  glass,he  offered 
it  to  Matthias. 

"  I  dare  not  drink,"  said  the  young  man. 
'^How !"  asked  the  captain,  surprized,   ''  do  you  re- 
fuse?" 

"You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  captain,"  persisted 
the  lad ;  "  wine  has  nearly  been  my  ruin  already." 

"  What,  for  bringing  you  on  board  my  vessel  7  Do  you 
call  that  your  ruin — eh  7" 

**  No,  no !"  answered  Matthias ;  "  you  know  what  I 
mean.  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  not  taste  another  drop 
of  wine,  at  least  'till  I  can  repay  my  poor  mother,  for  the 
trouble  1  have  given  her.  I  hope  you  will  not  disapprove 
of  this  resolution,  captain*" 

"  GKve  us  your  hand,  my  boy,"  said  Schorr,  "  and 
BOW  go  about  your  business."  Matthias  bowed  and 
withdrew. 


More  than  a  year  had  passed,  and  still  the  Legacy 
Ship  was  on  the  broad  ocean.  The  captain  and  ofiSoers 
were  assembled  on  the  quarter-deck;  the  men  stood 
around  in  silence.  They  had  been  engaged  in  a  solemn 
doty,  that  of  committing  to  the  deep  the  body  of  the  mate, 
who  had  died  after  a  short  illness. 

**  We  must  now  return  each  to  our  business,  com- 
rades," said  Schorr.  "We  will  long  remember  him 
whom  we  have  lost,  for  all  loved  him.  As  to  the  next^-" 
hen  his  eye  fell  on  a  young  sailor  who  stood  near  him*- 
"  my  second  steersman  will  take  the  post  occupied  by 
our  late  friend ;  Am  place  is  now  vacant.  Shall  I  name 
you  for  steersman  7" 

The  young  man  seemed  ashamed  as  he  confessed  that 
he  was  not  yet  qualified  for  so  important  a  place.  He 
had  not  been  long  on  board,  but  long  enough  to  know 
how  strict  was  the  discipline  maintained,  and  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  accept  an  office  for  the  duties  of 
which  he  ielt  himself  incompetent. 

**  To  whom  shall  I  give  the  place  7"  asked  the  captain. 

**  May  It  please  you,  sir,"  interrupted  the  boatswain, 
"  to  listen  to  »e  a  moment.  It  is  now  more  than  ayear 
since  you  placed  in  my  care  a  spoiled  lad,  to  be  disci 


plined  and  instructed.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by 
him,  and  as  our  preacher  says,  be  has  brought  forth  much 
fruit  under  my  teaching.  I  will  venture  to  say  he  under- 
stands ship-service  as  well  as  any  hand  on  board,  and  is 
disposed  to  do  his  best.  'Twoold  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment, should  you  promote  him.  If  you  will  take  the 
advice,  sir,  of  your  old  and  true  friend,  choose  Btfattliias." 
Haring  made  an  unusual  exertion  in  delivering  so  long  a 
speech,  the  seaman  wiped  bis  forehead  and  retired. 

**  Dq^ou  all  agree  with  him?"  asked  Schorr  of  the 
officers. 

"  Yes,  sir,  choose  Matthias !"  was  the  general  voice, 
and  the  sailors  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  a  huzsa. 
The  captain  then  formally  invested  Matthias  with  his 
new  dignity,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  lei^  him  to  the 
congratulations  of  his  comrades,  particularly  his  master, 
the  boatswain,  who  took  the  credit  of  all  his  good  fortune 
to  himself.  I  shall  not  stop  to  show  how  Matthias  ao* 
quitted  himself,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  from  bis  begin- 
ning, that  he  did  well. 


Dame  Otto  sat  alone  in  her  little  shop  one  evening, 
listening  to  the  monotonous  tickling  of  the  clock,  and 
thinking  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  not  now  seen  for  eigh- 
teen months.  She  was  so  much  absorbed  that  she  scarcely 
heaxd  the  door  open,  but  was  all  surprise  when  she  saw 
Arnold  Schorr  standing  before  her,  in  the  same  seaman's 
dress  he  wore  when  she  saw  him  last. 

"  (rood  evening,  dame,"  said  hel  '*  Is  your  rum  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be,  I  wonder  7" 

The  old  woman  stood  up,  and  looked  bewildered  at 
her  guest. 

"  What !  is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  me  7  and  yet 
I  thought—" 

Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  she  caught  hold  at 
his  hand,  exclaiming, — "  Arnold  Schorr;  you  took  away 
my  son— my  Matthias,  and  promised  to  bring  him  back 
to  me !  What  have  you  done  with  him  7  Where  have 
you  left  him  7" 

"  He  is  here,"  said  Arnold.  **  Do  you  wish  to  see 
him?" 

The  dame  uttered  a  scream  of  eager  delight.  "  Mat- 
thias !  my  boy!  where  is  he?" 

"  Here,  mother !"  cried  a  voice,  and  the  lad  rushed  in 
and  fell  upon  his  mother's  neck. 

But  we  cannot  describe  a  scene  like  this. 


Once  more  we  clmnge  the  scene,  to  the  lovely  island 
of  Madeira.  The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful.  "  The 
Lucifer"  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  looking  as  if  she  had 
found  her  home,  after  so  many  perilous  voyages.  And 
there  were  happy  hearts  among  the  crew  who  sympa* 
thised  with  the  joy  of  (heir  captain.  He  returned  to  his 
wife,  his  beloved  Leyda,  resolviag  never  to  part  with  her 
again. 

Saunders  had  long  been  the  victim  of  a  wasting  illness. 
His  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  had  suflfered,  but  the  gen- 
tle care  of  his  daughter,  and  the  kindness  of  the  good 
old  priest,  had  recovered  him  fram  his  mental  malady. 
Now  ha  lay  on  the  bed  of  death,  but  he  had  strength 
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enough  left  to  welcoipo  Arnold,  and  to  bleu  fiim  for 
having  so  well  fulfilled  liis  vow. 

*^  You  bring  me  peace,"  said  the  feeble  old  man,  **  for 
I  know  I  leave  my  Leyda  with  one  who  will  oomfort  her, 
and  never  grieve  her  as  I  have  done.  Where  m  my 
daughter?*' 

"  Here,  dear  father!''  answered  Leyda,  who  knelt 
weeping,  by  the  bedside.     Saunders  grasped  her  hand, 

**  God  bless  yen,  my  loved  one,"  he  marmured,  **  and 
he  will~-he  pardons  me— «ven  me— throngh  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer.  My  hour  is  come.  Where  is  Father 
Marcof" 

"  I  am  here,"  answered  the  aged  priest,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  dying  man,  they  all  knelt  in  prayer.  His 
voice  trembled  from  the  infirmity  of  age,  but  fervent  were 
his  thanksgivings,  and  his  petition  that  a  happy  entrance 
might  be  granted  the  departing  soul  into  the  kingdom  of 
blies.  When  be  ceased,  all  was  silent.  Saunders  had 
breathed  his  last. 

Old  Burkhardt,  the  pilot,  added  a  note  to  this  narra- 
tive, mentioning  that  some  years  after,  he  ehanced  to  be 
at  Funcbal,  his  vessel  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Pas- 
sing the  house  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Saunders, 
he  saw  a  matron  of  graceful  appearance  walking  in  the 
garden  with  an  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  uke  great 
delight  in  tendinis  the  flowers.  An  elderly  man  came  up 
and  joined  them,— -it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
feoognize  him  as  Captain  Schorr,  though  for  the  present 
he  had  laid  aside  the  mariner^  garb.  Burkhardt  heard 
him  say  to  the  dames,  who  listened  with  great  pleasure, 
"  I  have  news  for  you ;  here  is  Matthias  returned,  with 
the  "  Lucifer"  in  capital  trim ;  he  will  remain  several 
moachs  quietly  with  you,  before  he  is  ready  to  sail  again." 


Original. 
THE    SEASON    IS    PAST,    ELLEN. 

BT   MRS.   CAROLINX  CRUX. 

Tax  season  is  past,  Ellen,  now, 

For  thy  smiles  or  thy  tears  to  deceive ; 

The  sunshine  or  cloud  on  thy  brow, 
No  more  can  delight  me  or  grieve. 

Thy  smile,  it  was  onee  to  my  heart, 
Like  the  star  of  love's  own  brilliant  beam ; 

Too  soon  its  bewildering  light. 
Proved  only  a  meteor  gleam. 

And  more  precious  to  me  were  thy  tears, 
Than  the  pearls  that  lie  hfd  in  their  shells, 

In  the  calm^  azure  depths  of  the  sea, 
Where  the  tempett-toesed  bUlow  ne'er  sweUe. 

Farewell,  to  tliee,  Ellen,  farewell ! 

The  hour  of  thy  trynmph  is  past : 
Thou  wert  false,  and  it  cost  me  a  pang'^ 

Now,  thy  ohains  from  my  spirit,  I  east. 


Original. 
DESPONDENCY. 

BT  W.  FALCORXR. 
I. 

How  sad  to  muse  upon  this  scene   ■ 

Heaven's  sunshine  gladsome  o'er  ue, 
With  hills  arrayed  in  living  green, 

And  azure  waves  before  me. 
How  sad  to  sit  among  the  flowers 

To  light  in  beauty  springing. 
While  o*er  my  soul,  where  winter  lowers^ 

The  Spring  no  bloom  is  flinging. 

II. 
And  yet,  this  is  my  native  vale. 

The  Eden  of  my  childhood ! 
When  gaily  as  yon  pleasure  sail, 

I  roamed  the  haunted  wildwood. 
Methought  I  ne'er  would  see  this  Spring, 

When  Autumn  leaves  were  falling ; 
Methought  I  was  a  useless  thing, 

Which  Fate  was  then  recalling. 

III. 
And  here,  with  weary  feet,  I've  come. 

Outbraving  ills  and  danger, 
To  view  once  more  my  mountain  home. 

And  feel  myself  a  stranger .' 
I  deemed,  that  mounting  to  its  source. 

My  soul  its  vernal  gladness, 
Might  yet  regain,  and  gather  force 

To  chase  its  settled  sadness. 

IT. 

But  now  I'm  lonelier  even  here, 

Than  when  amid  the  ocean, 
I've  crossed  to  see  the  valley  dear, 

With  such  a  deep  devotion. 
Yet  softly  shall  thy  sweet  winds  sigh 

Around  my  grave  turf  lowly, 
And  kindred  dust  of  saints  on  high, 

Make  Nature's  last  sleep  holy ! 
Paru,  1841. 


Original.  , 

ANSWER    TO    THE    REV.    J.    H.    CLINCH'S 

CHARADE. 

IR   TBI  riBRVART  RUMBXR. 

Behold  !  afloat  on  the  murky  air, 

When  wintry  breezes  blow ; 
(Spotless  and  pure  as  a  virgin  fair,) 

Myfirti — the  fleecy  snow. 

But  when  array'd  in  green,  an  the  glade 
And  the  oak-crown'd  mountain  top; 

My  second  is  seen  in  the  sparlding  sheea, 
Of  the  rain,  or  the  dewy  drop. 

And  when  the  Spring,  on  sunny  wing, 

Appears,  with  her  flowery  crop ; 
My  form  from  the  snow  peeps  out,  and  lo ! 

'Tie  the  lovely,  the  modest,  mow-4rop. 

MRB.  U  F,  FIARRHR40. 
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OrifivAl. 
ARTHUR   GOODALL; 

OR,   LOTI,  OPFRXSSION   AND  ZlfTXRFRIZK. 
A  SKXTCH. 

BT   ROBERT  HAMILTON. 

May  kad  come  with  iu  bodt,  leaves  and  blotsoms— 
Che  ■tieeflu  were  leaping  and  sparklinf  in  the  golden  •iin- 
ebine.    The  tbepheid'ft  pipe  wae  heard  on  the  moantains 
and  in  the  valley,  mingling  with  the  cheerful  thout  of  the 
haebandmaa,  as  he  drove  his  "jocund  team/'   All  nature 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  rosy  reign  of  sammer  wfaieh  had 
at  once  burst  forth  in  its  richness  of  beauty  from  the 
enbraoes  of  a  tardy  spring.    It  was  at  this  period  that 
one  lovely  morning  I  found  myself  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  Rosecrag,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  rod  in 
hand,  departiag  for  my  favorite  amusement  to  a  beauti- 
ful lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  *of  that  romantic 
district.    As  yet,  the  inhabitanu  were  not  astir,  and 
one  unbroken  silence  reigned  over  the  hamlet.     The 
little  gardens  which  lay  before  each  snowy  cottage,  were 
glittering  with  the  dews  of  the  night— >the  moss-rose 
and  the  woodUne  twined  in  luxuriant  beauty  around  the 
trelliced  porches  and  casements,  where  nestling,  the  robin, 
with  his  pipe  of  melody,  warbled  his  matin  hymn.    Just 
as  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  village,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  young  man  seated  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  cottages,  so  deeply  absorbed  in  meditation,  that 
he  was  unconscious  of  my  approach  until  I  was  close 
vpon  him ;  he  then  started  up,  and  began  busying  him- 
self in  collecting  together  some  scattered  implements, 
which,  with  his  costume,  betokened  his  calling  to  be 
that  of  a  smith.    It  was  plainly  apparent  that  he  was 
laboring  under  some   considerable  excitement,   for  I 
beheld  him  draw  his  hand  across  bis  eyes,  and  avert  his 
head,  as  if  unwilling  that  I  should  pereeive  his  emotion. 
He  was  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  and  I  thought  that 
the  eause  which  could  bring  a  tear  into  such  eyes,  must 
be  one  of  very  eatraordinary  nature.    Protending  that 
my  apparatus  required  some  repair,  in  which  he  could 
aid  me,  I  found  means  to  draw  him  into  conversation, 
but  though  civil  in  his  language^  he  appeared  to  refrain 
from  being  too  commmiicative,  so  that  despairing  of 
success  in  finding  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  (for  still  the 
tsar  would  occasionally  glisten  in  his  eye,)  I  was  about 
departing  from  the  spot,  when  a  beautiful  girl,  panthig, 
and  alosoet  brsathless,  appeared  before  ns.    On  perceiv- 
ing me^  9he  started  book,  and  would  have  retiredi  bat 
the  yoeng  man  prevented  her  by  kindly  saying, ''  Come 
hither,  Jessy,  yo«  have  nothing  to  foar;  this  gentlemao 
is  only  a  strainer." 

••I  wish  I  were  a  friend,''  I  replied,  "that  I  might 
serve  yo«i" 

The  young  man  cast  at  me  a  look  of  iadignationi  as  if 
be  deewiid  my  rensark  a  liberty  to  which  I  vras  not  enti- 
tled, end  he  not  inclined  to  receive.  *'Prey  be  not 
oSeoded,"  I  said.  **  Yon  may  consider  me  intrusive,  and 
perhaps,  impertinent,  in  seeking  to  inquire  into  your 
afflictions,  but  belieTe  ne,  I  am  actuated  by  the  kindest 
I  saw  that  some  calamity  weighed  heavilv 
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upon  you,  and  resolved,  if  in  my  power,  to  abate  it.  I 
see,  too,  that  this  young  maiden  is  a  sharer  in  your  sor» 
rows;  confide,  then,  to  me,  your  secret.  I  am  sincere — 
candid  in  my  motives,  and  you  will  find  that  my  wish  to 
serve  you  will  keep  pace  with  my  professions.'' 

The  young  giri  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  who  had  now 
taken  his  hand,  looked  wistfully  in  his  face.  It  was  a 
look  that  bespoke  a  heart  full  of  anxiety,  love;  and  doubt4 
He  regarded  her  for  a  moment  with  the  kindest  sympa- 
thy—his lips  qniversd<— the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheek, 
his  dark  flashing  eyes  vrere  drowned  in  tears,  and  he 
strained  the  innocent  creature  to  his  bosom. 

**  Sir,  sir,"  he  said*— he  could  not  utter  more,  btit  ez<* 
tending  to  me  his  hand,  grasped  mine  firmly.  It  was 
more  eloquent  than  reply.  The  next  minute  he  was 
himself  again,  while  he  said,  "You  are  kind,  sir— gene- 
rous— ^bat  you  cannot  aid  me-*-and,  even  if  you  could, 
and  were  willing — ^yet  stranger  to  me,  as  you  are,  1 
could  not  accept  your  offer— my  secret  you  are  welcome 
to,  because  to-day  it  will  be  known  in  the  village.  Yet- 
yes,  sir,  you  can  serve  mo  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
of  my  sufferings,  and  when  I  am  gone  far  from  the  home 
of  my  fathers,  perhaps  you  vriU  refute  the  voice  of  calumny, 
and  do  justice  to  my  name." 

**  Willingly,"  I  replied.  "  I  pledge  my  honor  to  fulfil 
your  request." 

"To-day,  sir,"  he  continued,  "I  leave  this  village." 

"  And  for  what— from  what  cause  T"  I  inquired. 

"From  oppression  and  villainy — to  avoid  the  finger 
of  scorn  which  will  be  pointed  at  me^  because  I  am  a 
beggar!" 

"  And  is  that  all  V*  I  remarked. 

"All 7"  he  bitterly  retorted,  "and  is  it  not  enough? 
to  be  driven  from  my  native  Tillage  like  a  thief— to  know 
that  the  dwelling  of  my  boyhood— the  cottage  in  which 
I  first  beheld  the  day,  where  a  mother's  love,  and  a 
father^s  blessing  once  awaited  me,  shall  pass  into  the 
possession  of  others." 

"  No !  Arthur,  no !"  passionately  exclaimed  the  young 
female,  clasping  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  burst-* 
ing  into  tears,  "  No,  Arthur,  you  must  not,  shall  not 
leave  us,  or,  if  you  do,  I  will  accompany  you." 

It  was  no  longer  to  he  concealed  that  this  was  an 
affair  of  the  heart ;  while  the  young  man,  by  this  sudden 
appeal  to  his  feelings,  was  quite  unmanned — he  stood 
irresolute— the  poor  girl  hung  sobbing  on  his  bosom ;  at 
length  he  continued-^ 

"  Thb  is  folly,  Jessy ;  you  know  that  I  could  never 
brook  to  see  the  home  of  my  boyhood  in  the  possession 
of  a  stranger.  There  are  bright  skies  and  green  fields 
elsewhere,  kinder  hearts,  and  sweeter  faces  thon^-no ! 
Jessy,  not  sweeter  faces-*-for  go  where  I  may,  thy  face 
will  be  ever  the  son  of  my  existence,  while  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  love  shall  urge  roe  to  exertion  to  acquire 
prosperity.  Come,  oome,  do  not  weep,  we  will  yet  be 
happy,  spite  of  hard-hearted  fathers  and  crael  creditors." 

"And  is  it  merely  your  inability  to  defny  a  lawful 
debt,"  I  inqiiivBd,  "  that  oompeb  you  to  desert  your 
native  viUege  7" 

"  Nothing  more,  sir !"  he  replied'—"  a  debt  contracted 
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to  save  the  memory  of  a  deported  fatfaer  from  the  odium 
of  an  unfeeling  world." 

''  And  which  you  have  not  the  meani  to  liquidate  f ' 

"  Yet,  tir,  not  for  the  pretent.  I  afiked  but  time,  but 
that  was  denied  me.  My  poor  father!  Would  to 
Heaven  that  I  were  slumbering  betide  him.  Pray,  sir, 
forgive  me.  I  am  wandering — my  mind  it  disturbed. 
You  havo  promised  to  avert  the  breath  of  slander  from 
my  name  when  I  am  gone,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  know  the  cause  of  my  suffering.  It  is  brief—- a 
tale  of  every  day  occurrence.  My  father,  sir,  was  a 
man  once  well  to  do  in  this  village.  Thirty  years,  by 
honest  industry,  did  he  bold  bis  head  erect,  clear  from 
speck  or  shame,  'till  my  poor  mother  died,  and  the 
blight  of  sorrow  brought  disease  to  his  frame.  Where 
were  happiness  and  prosperity,  were  now  suffering  and 
poverty.  Still,  sir,  he  wanted  for  nothing  that  this 
band  and  the  sweat  of  my  t>row  could  procure ;  but 
trouble  follows  trouble,  and  at  length  /  too  was  laid  on 
the  bed  of  sickness— debu  were  now  contracted— em- 
berrassmenu  followed,  'till,  at  last,  my  father's  spirit 
sought  another  world,  and  I  was  left  alone.  For  myself 
I  cared  not,  for  I  well  knew  that  my  own  exertions  could 
always  procure  me  independence,  but  a  hard-hearted 
creditor  of  my  deceased  parents,  demanded  settleroeni 
of  a  debt  contracted  in  his  illness.  It  was  not  in  my 
power  to  defray  it,  and  he  threatened  an  immediate 
execution.  I  expostulated,  but  'twas  in  vain,  and,  at 
length,  to  save  the  memory  of  my  father  from  reproach, 
I  bound  myself  for  iu  payment.  A  week  since,  it 
became  due,  when  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expected 
means  to  meet  it.  I  asked  but  a  month  longer,  but  he 
would  not  grant  it— scoffed  at  my  *  fine  feelings  of  honor,' 
as  he  called  ihem— obtained  the  legal  process  for  sale 
of  my  home  and  its  effects,  and,  to-day,  I  am  a  beggar 
in  the  world.     May  my  curse !" — 

**  Oh !  Arthur !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  catching  his  arm, 
which  he  had  raised  in  the  act  of  his  ejaculation — "  Oh, 
Arthur !  curse  him  not.  There  is  retribution  in  Heaven. 
You  are  not  a.  beggar;  look  here!  here  are  the  savings 
of  three  years,  from  the  moment  when  first  we  plighted 
our  vows;  take  them  Arthur,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
penniless.  I  know  your  noble  heart — your  industrious 
nature.  Take  this— use  it  and  doubt  not  but  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  you  will  prove  prosperous." 

**No,  Jessy,  no!"  be  replied,  "  I  will  not  rob  you. 
Death  might  overtake  me,  and  it  would  be  a  bitter 
remembrance  in  my  last  moments,  to  know  that " — 

"  That  what,  Arthur  f^that  I  bad  made  you  happy  ? 
Oh !  Arthur,  Arthur,  yoQ  do  not  love  me !"  responded 
the  affectionate  creature.  The  young  man  pressed  her 
to  bis  heart,  but  could  not  speak,  while  she  continued — 
"  Yes,  Arthur,  I  know  you  will  accept  it  for  my  sake — 
(br  yifur  Jessy^s  as  you  have  always  so  kindly  called  me 
-—and  look — here  is  what  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse 
—my  miniature ;  if  you  will  love  that  half  as  well  as  I 
am  sure  you  do  the  original,  I  will  try  to  be— ha — ha— 
happy  in  your  «bsence.'* 

Arthur  took  it,  and  piessing  it  to  bis  lips,  placed  it  in 
his  bosom— then  on  those  of  Jessy  be  imprinted  a  warm 
and  /enreBt  sakitatioBu     At  this  monwiit  Toioee  were 


heard  in  earnest  conversation,  and  the  next,  Jessy's 
father  with  Weasel,  the  cruel  creditor,  stood  in  our  pre- 
sence. 

"  Come  home !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams  to  his 
daughter.  "  I  expected  that  I  would  find  you  here. 
Arthur  Goodall,  I  thought,  sir,  that  I  bad  chnrged  yon 
not  to  encourage  this  foolish  girl  in  a  passion  which  can 
never  be  realised.  I  have  often  told  yon,  sir,  that  my 
daughter  never  can  be  yours.  And  even  now,  when 
you  are  in  the  very  jaws  of  ruin,  you  dare  to  despise  my 
commands,  and  rob  me  of  my  child." 

Arthur  spoke  not,  but  smiled  contemptuoosly  open 
the  old  man.  Poverty  is  ever  a  mark  for  the  abuse  and 
sneers  of  the  unfeeling. 

"  Como  home !"  he  continued,  dragging  Jessy  from 
the  embrace  of  Arthur,  rendered  furious  by  the  smile 
which  Arthur  cast  upon  him— it  spoke  daggers  to  hit 
soul. 

The  poor  girl*  yielded  reluctantly  to  her  father's  com- 
mands, but  more  to  his  violence,  while  Weasel,  advan- 
cing to  Arthur,  requested  to  know  "  by  w  hat  right  he 
was  still  there  T" 

"  By  the  right  of  God  and  my  birth,"  cried  he,  "  and 
the  curse  of  that  God  rest  upon  that  man  who  seeks 
to  drive  me  from  it." 

Weasel  shrunk  back  appalled,  while  Arthur  stood, 
with  his  arms  extended,  his  fists  clenched,  and  his 
eyes  flashing  with  the  fire  of  revenge,  he  was  a  human 
tiger,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey ;  but  he  felt  it  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  he  faintly  muttered,  "  Villain ! 
Villain !" 

At  length  Weasel  assumed  a  show  of  courage,  and 
advancing  again  to  Arthur,  desii-ed  him  to  quit  the 
dwelling,  at  the  same  tin>e  he  placed  his  hand  upon  hit 
arm,  as  if  to  enforce  his  command. 

Patience  now  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  spirit  of 
retribution  took  possession  of  the  heart  of  Arthur,  and 
the  next  moment  his  oppressor  lay  senseless  at  his  feet. 

"  Wretch,  viper !"  he  exclaimed,  "  were  it  not  that 
thy  blood  is  unworthy  of  my  hands,  with  thy  life  thou 
shouldst  expiate  thy  oppression." 

"  Ob !  Arthur,  Arthur,"  screamed  Jetty,  "  do  not— 
do  not,  for  my  sake,  imbue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of 
ihat  man.  Oppressor,  villain,  as  he  is,  leave  him  to  .his 
own  conscience,  and  the  punishment  of  Heaven !" 

"I  will,  Jessy,  I  will,"  be  replied,  •'  but  ihit  it  now 

no  place  for  roe;  the  houndt  of  law  will  speedily  be 

here,  and  to  find  me  thut,  will  only  bring  double  miteiy 

jupon  me.     Farewell!     Farewell!  my  girl.    Think  of 

j  me— pray  for  roe !"  he  wat  about  to  approach  her,  but 

i  her  father  interpoted.     "  Enough,  sir,  you  have  done 

your  wortt,"  continued  Arthur.     •*You  may  part  ue  in 

being,  but  you  cannot  in  toul.     Mr.  Williams  you  will 

yet  tee  the  hour  when  you  will  repent  you  of  your 

injustice,  when  I  shall  demand,  not  me,  for  the  hand  of 

your  daughter.    God  bless  you  my  girl ;  farewell  I    He 

fled  from  the  spot.     Weasel  gradually  began  to  show 

signs  of  recovery  and  cooscioutnett,  for  which  I  wat 

not  torry,  for  the  take  of  Arthur. 

*'  Follow  himi  comfort  him !"  cried  Jetty  to  me.    I 
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did  to.    Her  blewiag  niof  in  my  cars  is  I  doparttd 
on  mine  errand. 

It  wat  with  difficulty  that  I  overtook  Arthur,  to 
rapidly  bed  be  fled  from  the  scene  of  bis  suffering,  and 
when  I  did,  be  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  me.  However, 
by  persuasion,  and  my  proffers  to  servo  him,  be  was 
induced  to  con6de  in  me,  and  accept  a  letter  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  a  neighboring  town,  who  I  knew  would  be 
of  service  to  lum,  at  the  same  time  I  promised  to  be  the 
receiver  of  any  correspondence  he  might  be  pleased  to 
tend  to  Jessy,  and  that  I  would  have  it  safely  deKvered 
to  herself.  With  this  understanding,  we  parted,  he  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  I  to  muse  dver  the  eurious  circum- 
atanees  by  which  we  had  so  singularly  become  acquain- 
ted. 

Time  rolled  on.  For  five  years  I  regularly  made 
my  accustomed  visit  to  the.  village  of  Rosecrag.  But 
from  the  tiioment  that  I  had  parted  from  Arthur,  I  had 
never  received  from  him  the  least  intelligence.  My 
friend,  to  whom  he  bad  delivered  my  letter,  informed 
me  that  shortly  ofcer,  be  bad  departed  as  a  common 
sailor,  on  board  of  a  British  cnliser,  to  thfrcoast  of  £gypt» 
and  all  traces  of  him  were,  from  that  moment,  lost. 

Fiwr  Jessy  still  remained  faithful  to  her  vows,  but 
year  after  year  left   a  deeper  stamp   of  grief  upon 
her  lovely  features.    The  rosy  hue  of  the  cheek  hod 
change<l  to  tho  paleness  of  the  lily,  and  the  sparkling 
•ye  had  dimmed  in  its  lustre,  still  hope  never  forsook 
her,  its  altar  burned  brightly  in  her  heart— her  confidence 
in  Arthur  was  unshaken.    Slie  fondly  saw  in  the  pro- 
tpeciive,  the  son  of  happiness,  when  her  lover  would 
return,  when   her  constancy  would  be  repaid   by  bis 
affection  and  proeperity,  and  even  if  it  were  ordained 
that  they  should  never  meet  again,  still  no  other  form 
should  usurp  his  place  in  her  heart,  nay,  even  if  he 
were  forgetful  of  his  faith,  she,  at  least,  would  remain 
inviolate  in  hers.     In  vain  did  her  father  importune  her 
to  forget  him,  and  accept  of  other  lovers.     Weasel,  the 
hard'hearted  creditor,  was  a  roan  of  wealth,  and  bad 
offered  for  her  bund.     He,  the  oppresisor  of  her  lover .' 
•oooer  would  she  have  sheltered  a  basilisk  in  her  bosom, 
■ooner  wonld  she  have  linked  herself  to  a  festering  corpse, 
than  have  wedded  that  villain  of  humanity.     Well  conid 
she  divine  his  animosity  to  Arthur^— his  black  heart  had 
hoped  by  his  destruction,  to  obtain  the  hand  which  he 
well  knew  would  never  be  his,  while  Arthur  remained 
in  her  presence,  but  his  villainy  had  recoiled  with  tenfold 
disappointment  upon  him,  for  ha  was  treated  by  her 
with  the  most  marked  contempt.     Siill  did  he  not  de- 
spair.    The  once  wealthy  Mr.  Williams,  Jessy's  father, 
had  met  with  losses  in  the  world,  and  was  now  greatly 
.  reduced.    To  avert  disasters,  as  they  had  approached,  he 
had  become  occasionally   a  borrower  of  money  from 
Weasel,  who  now,  as  a  last  resource  to  enable  him  to 
achieve  his  ends,  hinted  to  Mr.  Williams  that  it  was 
necessary  the  same  should  be  made  good.     He  well 
knew  that  all  the  old  man  possessed  could  not  cancel 
his  obligations,  and  be  thought  that  rather  than  Jessy 
would    behold    her    father    reduced    to    penury,    she 
would  yield  herself  a  sacrifice.     In  vain  did  Mr.  Wil- 
liams e.\postulate,  in  vain  did  he  sue  for  time,  but — 
"  Money  is  scarce,"  "  creditors  are  pressing,"  "  timea 


ara  hard  "—<<  must  have  it!"  wera  the  only  answera 
made  by  Weasel— *til),  at  last,  the  old  maa  saw  nothtog 
but  beggary  before  him— the  veiy  home  above  his  head 
was  mortgaged  to  his  unfeeling  creditor,  while  ha  in* 
wardly  felt  it  was  a  fit  retribution  for  his  unjust  and 
ungenerous  conduct  towards  Arthur.  Still  did  not  Jessy 
despair;  with  that  indomitable  spirit,  the  characteristic 
of  her  sex,  which  ever  rises  in  proportion  as  calamity  ad« 
vances,  did  she  cheer  and  encourage  her  father  to  exer^ 
tion.  •*  Let  him  beggar  us,  my  father- let  him  drive  us 
forth  into  the  worid,"  she  would  say.  *'  I  am  young- 
have  strangtli— my  health,  and  my  reason,  and  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  possessed  of  these,  no  great  cala^ 
mity  can  befal  us,"  but  the  old  man  felt  himself  incapa^ 
ble  to  exertion^-his  moral  energy  deserted  him,  and  ha 
could  do  nothing  but  weep  and  repine  at  his  fully,  which 
thus  had  surrendered  him  to  the  grasp  of  bis  enemy. 

At  this  very  period  I  chanced  to  make  my  usual  visit 
to  Rosecrag,  and  during  my  sojourn,  was  admitted  to 
the  full  confidence  of  Mr.  Williams.    I  saw,  at  once, 
the  despicable  design  of  Weasel,  and  although  but  ill 
prepared  to  assist  the  old  man,  yet  I  made  a  strenuous 
exertion,  and  succeeded  in  extricating  him  from  his  dif* 
ficulty.     He  was  now  again  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well, 
while  I  also  added  much  to  the  delight  of  Jessy,  in 
winning  for  her  her  filther's  consent  and  proroi»e  to 
unite  her  to  Arthur,  should  he  ever  return.     In  about  a 
week  after  this  arrangement,  I  had  passed  an  evening 
at  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  was  on  my  return 
home.     My  way  lay  by  the  side  of  a  little  coppice  which 
[extended  up  the  brow  of  the  crag  from  which  the  village 
takes  its  name.     It  was  a  lovely  night — a  bright  sum- 
mer moon  was  sailing  in  n  sea  of  silvery  ether,  bathing 
each  mountain  crag  and  forest  in  its  mellow  softness; 
silence  held  her  reign,  and  save  the  echo  of  my  owa 
footsteps,  not  a  sound — not  even  the  breath  of  a  tephyr 
among  tbc  drooping  leaves,  disturbed  the  holy  moment. 
As  I  passed  on,  the  shadow  of  a  human  being  flitted 
across  my  path,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  n  rust- 
ling in  tho  coppice.     I  was  alone— out  of  the  reach  of 
any  habitation,  and  for  aught  I  knew,  out  of  any  human 
hearing.     A  thousand  images  of  robbery  and  murder 
floated  in  my  imagination,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
to  behold  some  footpad  advance,  and  tell  me  to  "Stand 
and  deliver!"     For  an  instant  I  paused,  but  feeling 
myself  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as  Macbeth, 
"  that  returning  were. as  tedious  as  going  o*er,*'  I  mns- 
tei-ed  up  heart,  and  proceeded  on  my  way.     As  I  passed 
the  spot  in  the  coppice  from  which  the  shadow  had 
darted,  I  thought  I  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man^but 
not  being  in  a  humor  to  court  his  acquaintance,  I  ra* 
spectfully  left  him  to  his  moonlight  meditations.     A  few 
paces,  at  last,  brought  me  to  the  plain^  and  perceiving 
the  path  on  every  side  around  me  clear,  my  courage 
returned,  while  curiosity  led  ma  to  look  back,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  the  mysterious  personage.     I 
was  not  disappointed,  for  I  saw  distinctly  the  ferro  of 
Weasel;  he  was  endeavoring  to  keep  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  coppice,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  but  the  clear 
moonlight  shone  so  strongly  on  every  object,  that  hifl 
intent  was  frustrated,  and  I  was  certain  it  was  he. 

On  the  next  day,  with  the  dawn  I  was  awake  when 
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looking  towards  tb*  village,  I  saw  a  thick  black  vapor  ]  mitcreant,  at  my  mercy.  I  spoke  not  another  word,  hnt 
heavily  curling  up  into  the  grey  welkin  of  the  momiog ;    left  him  a  pr^  to  hit  feelings. 

it  was  directly  in  the  situation  of  WUliams*  dwelling;  i„  ^j^^^  ^  ^^ek  from  this  time,  one  afternoon  while 
a  singular  presentiment  took  possession  of  my  heart, ,  i  ^as  seated  at  the  door  of  the  tovem  of  the  village,  a 
while  the  recollection  of  Weasel  added  strongly  to  my '!  post  chaise  drove  up,  from  which  a  young  man,  browned 
suspicions.  I  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  hastening  to  Uie|,„ith  the  suns  of  a  foreign  clime,  and  habited  in  an 
village,  but  before  I  reached  it,  I  was  met  by  a  pea-  ,1  oriental  costume,  alighted.  He  requested  to  be  shown  to 
sent,  with  tiie  intelligence  that  Farmer  Williams' cottage;!  an  apartment,  and  the  master  of  the  hotel  to  be  sent 


hjid  been  burned  to  the  ground.    I  was  paralysed.     My 
heart  at  once  whispered,  "  Weasel  is  the  incendiary !" 
When  I  reached  the  smoking  ruins,  I  found  a  group 


to  him.     Conjecture  was  soon  busy  as  to  bis  errand, 

while  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread  like  wildfire  throogh- 

!  out  the  village.     In  a  short  time  the  bar*room  of  the 


of  villagers  assembled,  who  were  loud  in  their  lamen-  p  tavern  was  crowded,  and  groups  of  persons  were  assem- 
tations  for  Jessy  and  her  father,  while,*  to  my  horror  |,  bled  around  the  door,  curious  to  know  who  could  thus  so 
and    astonishment,  I    saw  the  villain  Weasel,   who,  |!  mysteriously  have  come  to  Rosecrag.     At  length  the 


with  well  dissembled  countenance,  was  strongest  in  his 
expressions  of  sorrow.  He  approached  me  in  the  most 
servile  manner,  and  regretted  that  my  kind  endeavors  in 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Williams,  had  thus  ended  so  unpro- 
pitiously, I  could  not  reply,  but  cast  upon  him  a  glance 
of  indignation  and  scorn;  at  the  same  moment  poor 
Jessy  came  running  to  me,  bathed  in  tears. 

"  Oh!  sir,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ; 
my  poor  father  does  nothing  but  weep  and  wish  to  see 
his  benefactor,  as  ho  calls  you.  Oh!  sir,  this  is  a  sad, 
sad  trial,  but  God's  will  be  done.'' 

"  Be  comforted,  my  good  girl,"  I  replied.  "  There 
is  a  balm  for  every  wound.  Come^  lead  me  to  your 
father." 

She  conducted  me  to  a  neighbor's  cottage,  in  which 
the  old  man  had  found  shelter  after  the  conflagration. 
He  was  so  overcome  at  my  presence,  that  for  many 
minutes  he  could  not  speak,  and  even  when  he  had 
recovered  his  speech,  he  could  only  mourn  the  loss  he 
had  encountered.  Not  so  Jessy«»^though  affliction 
bore  heavily  on  her,  still  she  was  collected  enough  to 
recount  to  me  the  details  of  the  calamity,  and  which  I 
found  to  have  taken  place  shordy  after  the  time  I  liad 
so  mysteriously  discovered  Weasel. 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
Jessy  and  her  &theri  and  although  almost  a  stranger  in 
t^e  village,  I  speedily  raised  friends  sufficient  in  the  old 
plan's  behalf,  to  protect  him  from  present  want,  and 
give  prospect  of  a  comfortable  future.  While  I  was 
thus  busied,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  impressed 
me  stiU  deeper  than  ever,  that  Weasel  was  the  incendi- 
ary. Instead  of  generously  contributing,  as  others,  to 
the  assistance  of  Williams,  he  was  only  anxious  to  fix 
the  guilty  deed  on  some  one,  and  to  this  end,  he  had  the 


landlord  made  his  appearance  with  an  air  of  pomposity, 
which  showed  that  the  personage  with  whom  he  had 
been  closeted,  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  oonsequence. 
Questions  from  every  side  assailed  him,  as  to  the  name 
and  businesfe  of  the  stranger,  but  to  all  be  only  replied 
by  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  look  of  the  most  myeto* 
rioos  chaiactar.    At  the  same  time  he  advanced  towards 
me,  and  requested  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the 
apartment  of  the  new  comer,  who  he  said  desired  to 
speak  with  me.     At  first  I  hesitated,  thinking  that  the 
landlord  was  laboring  under  some  mistake,  but  on  his 
saying  that  the  stranger  wished  to  see  Mr.        ',  hav* 
iog  observed  me  as  he  alighted  from  bis  carriage,  I 
yielded  to  his  desire,  and  was  conducted  to  his  presence* 
At  my  entrance  he  rose,  and  respectfully  sainted  me  by 
my  name,  at  the  same  time  told  the  host  to  be  expedi* 
tious  in  bringing  hither  Mr.  Williams  and  his  daughter, 
as  he  had  business  of  great  importance  to  communicate 
to  them.     The  landlord  left  the  apartment,  and  the 
stranger,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  burst  of  feeling, 
exclaimed,  *'My  friend,  my  benefactor!"     I  started 
back  in  surprise.    I  had  no  remembranpe  of  bis  form 
or  features,  aild  tiiought  that  he  must  be  in  error,  but 
he  quickly  continued,  "  You  do  not  remember  me?  well^ 
well,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  burning  suns  and  other 
climes  have  been  at  work  upon  my  features,  but  thank 
Heaven  I  have  not  forgotten  yours."     In  a  mdawDt 
I  recollected  him,  and  returning  the  pressure  of  his  band 
— *<  Is  it  not  Arthur  Goodall  7"  I  inquired. 

"It  is, — ^the  same  Arthur  Goodall  you  once  be- 
friended, and  who  now,  thank  Heaven,  can  repay  his 
debt  of  gratitude." 

"  You  owe  me  none,"  I  answered.  *'  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  you  have  been  prosperous.' 


audacity  to  affirm  to  me  that  he  had  beheld  a  young  man  i  j  "I  have  been  prosperous.  From  the  hour,  sir,  that  I 
of  the  village,  for  some  nights  prerious  to  the  burning,  :  parted  from  you.  My  story  is  a  brief  one.  With  the 
lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Williams'  dwelling.  I  assistance  of  your  friend,  to  whom  your  letter  introduced 
listened  to  him  with  the  roost  profound  attention,  and  me,  I  was  relieved  from  immediate  want,  but  finding 
when  he  had  finished,  I  fixed  my  eyes  sternly  on  him,    that  England  was  no  longer  a  home  for  me,  and  that 


while  I  pointedly  said,  "Do  you  know  the  Rosecrag 


without  my  Jessy  I  could  not  be  happy,  I  went  to  sea. 


Coppice,  Mr.  Weasel?"  Had  a  thunderbolt  have  j' Chance  conducted  me  to  Egypt,  where  circumstance* 
stricken  him,  consternation  could  not  Txiore  have  done  its!  occurred  to  render  my  services  of  value  to  the  Pacha, 
work ;  he  trembled  violently — the  blood  forsook  his  face  il  The  works  of  a  military  engine,  of  great  importance,  by 
—his  jaws  fell  apart,  and  he  stood  with  a  wild  vacant; J  the  death  of  the  chief  engineer,  had  become  useless, 
glance  fixed  upon  me.  That  he  was  known  he  felt  |  j  Luckily  the  knowledge  I  possessed  of  my  former  profes- 
asBured.  The  arrow  of  conviction  had  entered  into  his  !|  sion  of  a  blacksmith,  enabled  me  to  repair  the  defects 
soul;  he  was  a  areature  in  my  grasp— a  pitiful,  guilty  ||  In  return,  the  Paeha  heaped  honors  and  wealth  upoa 
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ne,  and  at  Isngth  I  am  enabkd  to  return  to  the^vUlage 
of  mf  birth,  to  claim  my  Jessy,  and  huii  dafianco  at  my 
oppvosaor. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  theapartmeot  burst  open, 
and  Jessy  and  her  father  appeared. 

**  Artbiiri  my  own  Arthur !"  she  exclaimed. 

**  Jessy,  my  beloved  Jessy !"  he  responded,  and  the 
next  moment  they  wece  in  each  others  embrace. 

The  sequel  may  bo  easily  inferred;  in  a  few  days  the 
lovers  stood  at  the  altar  of  the  village  charch.    Their 
vows  were  hallowed  by  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  and 
•hortly  afterwards,  close  to  the  cottage  of  which  Arthur, 
by  Weasel's  villainy,  had  been  deprived,  a  splendid  resi- 
dence arose.     There  long  and  happily  did  they  dwell, 
while  children,  beaateoas  as  their  mother,  sprang  like 
tose-bods  Irom  the  parent  tree.    With  them  resided 
Mr.  William^,  'till  he  was  gathered  to  the  land  of  his 
fiuhers.    As  for  Weasel,  fearing  detection  from  the 
thought  that  I  was  aware  of  his  act  of  incendiarism,  and 
knowing  that  all  hope  of  his  possessing  Jessy  was  for 
«ver  gone,  as  well  as  dreading  now  to  encounter  Arthur 
in  the  pride  of  his  plenitude  and  power,  he  abruptly 
quitted  the  village  on  the  morning  of  the  nuptials,  and 
went,  no  one  knew  whither,  but  the  mystery  was  soon 
developed;  two  months  afler  his  disappearance,  the 
body  of  a  man  was  found  washed  ashore  on  the  border 
of  one  of  the  lakes  in  Cumberland.     The  name  of 
^'Weasel"  was  found  inscribed  on  various  documents 
which  were  taken  from  his  person,  which,  with  other 
circumstances,  proved  it  to  be  his  corpse ;  by  what  means 
he  had  met  his  death,  was  never  discovered,  but  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  be  had  committed  the  deed 
of  self-destnietion.    Thus  was  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty  signally  exemplified  in  the  death  of  the  oppre9- 
soTf  while  virtuous  love  and  honest  enterprize  were  as 
aigaally  rewarded. 


Original. 
HUMAN   LIFE. 

I. 


Sat,  what  is  Life?  that  toy  we  prize  so  dear; 

A  silv'ry  sound,  vibrating  on  the  ear— 

A  gleam  of  sunsbino  on  some  desert  spot, 

Cold,  isolated,  bairen,  and  forgot, 

That  only  daru  iu  false  enKv'ning  ray, 

To  mock  stem  desolation's  withering  sway, 

And  mark  where  glowed  fair  summer's  flow'ry  train, 

Now  blighted,  scathed,  and  ne'er  to  bloom  again. 

II. 

'Tis  a  light  bark  that  ploughs  this  world's  wide  sea 
Through  waves  of  woe,  and  storms  of  misery ; 
O'er  fortune's  quicksands,  envy's  unseen  shoals, 
While  round  it  hatred's  deadly  thunder  rolls ; 
Hope,  the  bright  pilot,  steers  the  rudder,  breath, 
'Till  anchored  in  the  boundless  haven,  Death. 

ft.  H. 


Original. 
"OUR   LIBRARY."   No. XII. 

BT   MRS.   XMMA  C.   EMBVRT. 

It  is  now  the  dark  and  dreary  season  of  winter; — 
patches  of  snow  lie  here  and  there  on  the  brown  her- 
bage— dry  stalks  and  rustling  stems  are  all  that  remain 
of  the. garden's  pride — the  sky  glooms  loweringly  above 
the  frozen  earth,  and  pale  and  feeble  are  the  few  gleams 
of  sunshine  which  break  through  the  leaden  clouds. 
But,  when  thine  eye,  gentle  reader,  shall  dwell  upon 
these  pages  which  I  now  indite,  the  snow-spirit  will 
have  fled  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds  to  the  far  i-egions 
of  the  north,  and  spring,  with  all  its  verdure  and  its 
freshness,  will  once  more  deck  the  earth.  April  will  be 
here,  with  all  iu  changeful  beauty,  its  sunny  smiles,  iu 
oft-shed  tears,  its  balmy  breath — waking  the  perfumed 
violet  from  its  wintry  sleep,  and  calling  into  existence 
the  tiny  crocus,  the  fragrant  hyacinth,  the  stately  narcis- 
sus, and  all  the  host  of  early  blossoms  which  delight  tha 
senses  in  the  '  soote  season,* 

"  Of  all  the  noatlu  that  f  U  the  year. 

Give  Aprir*  month  to  ms ; 
For  earth  and  sky  are  then  so  filled 

With  sweet  variety. 

**  The  young  peaeh-blosaom*!  shower  sf  rese» 

The  pear  tree**  pearly  hue. 
As  beautiful  as  woman's  blush, 

As  evanescent  too. 

*'The  purple  light,  that  like  a  sigh. 

Comes  from  the  violet*!  bed, 
As  there  the  psrfumes  of  the  East, 

Had  all  their  odors  shed. 

"  Now  comes  a  atorm-cloud  o*er  the  sky, 

Then  all  again,  sunshine, 
Then  clouds  again,  but  bright,  beaaath 

The  rainbow*!  colored  line." 

Such  is  the  pretty,  giriish  deseription  of  April,  givaa 
by  the  lamented  L.  £.  L.,  in  the  days  of  her  earHeik 
yoath,  and  faulty  as  the  verses  may  seem,  when  sub* 
jected  to  the  strict  rales  of  critioisn,  yet  the  freedom 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  poured  forth,  th» 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  pervades  them,  pleasea  th» 
fanoy,  and  impresees  them  upon  our  memory  Hke  the  song, 
of  a  wild  bird.  What  a  curious  volume  might  be  mad* 
by  collecting  and  arranging  in  order,  all  the  descriptions 
of  the  delightful  season  of  spring,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  English  poetry  from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  to  the 
present  day!  What  a  variety  of  phrase  for  the  eapies* 
sion  of  the  sane  impulses^-what  dissimilar  tians  of 
thought  awakened  by  the  same  objects-^what  diversity  of 
feelings  and  fancies  on  a  subject  common  to  all !  Listan 
to  the  sweet  and  solemn  musie  of  the  unhappy  Chat- 
terto»-»he  who  died  too  early  for  his  fame  i 

"  The  budding  flowret  bluahei  at  the  light. 

The  meads  are  sprinkled  with  a  yellow  has, 

In  dallied  mantle  is  the  mouatain  dight, 

The  tender  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew  ; 

The  trees  enlaalM,  unto  Heaven  stranght,  (strsfdUkf) 

When  gentle  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  din  are  breaalik 

The  eFening  comes,  and  brioga  the  dew  alonr, 

The  ruddy  welkin  shineth  to  the  eyne,(«ye«) 

Around,  the  alo-sUke  mlnstrols  sing  the  aoag. 

Young  ivy  round  the  door-poat  doth  entwine; 

I  lay  mo  on  the  grass :  yet  to  my  will 

Albeit  all  is  Ihir,  ther%la«keth  semethiag  stUL*' 
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Reader,  what  thiokett  thou  of  tnit  mournfiil  ttraio  T 
cotning  after  the  light  melody  of  the  fanciful  poetess;  it 
is  like  Ilntening  to  the  deep  diapaMii  of  the  organ,  when 
the  ear  has  been  sated  with  the  tinkling  of  the  merry 
guitar.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  language,  a 
finer  specimen  of  smooth  versification,  and,  although  in 
accordance  with  modern  taste,  I  have  stripped  it  of  the 
uncouth  and  nntiquated  garb  in  which  the  **  Boy-Bard  *' 
delighted  to  clothe  his  exquisite  fancies,!  doubt  whether 
the  lines  have  not  lost  more  than  they  have  gained  by 
the  exchange. 

And  now,  friend,  that  I  have  gossiped  to  thee  of  the 
** timet  place^  and  ctrcvm^/ance,". which  accompanies 
my  writing,  and  may  attend  thy  reading,  let  us  proceed 
at  once  to  the  legend  which  I  offer  to  thy  acceptance — a 
tribute  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  implanted 
In  the  breast  of  every  human  being.  It  is  a  tradition  of 
that  part  of  England  where  are  to  be  found  more 
remains  of  the  ancient  Droidical  worship,  and  more 
traces  of  Druidical  superstition,  than  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  a  firm  belief  in  the 
ministry  of  the  fairies  or  '  pixies,'  as  they  are  there 
styled,  still  pre\'ails  among  the  lower  class  of  peasants. 
Many  a  wild  tale  might  be  found  in  its  stores  of  legen- 
dary lore,  but  content  thee  now,  gentle  reader,  with  this. 

THE  WHITE  BIRD  OF   OXENHAM. 

*'  Destioymsy  delay  but  not  forget  punishment." — Sktiktptare. 

Near  the  village  of  Oakhampton,  in  the  wild  and 
picturesque  county  of  Devonshire,  stand  the  remains  of 
a  large,  antiquated  building,  erected  in  the   time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  still  known  among  the  peasantry,  by  the 
name  of  Oxenham  Hall.     One  wing  is  still  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  its  massive  and  cumbrous  architecture 
would  lead  one  to  wonder  how  so  noble  a  structure  cou]d 
become  ruinous,  if  the  blackened  and  crumbling  walls  of 
the  dilapidated  portion  did  not  immediately  solve  the 
mystery  by  exhibiting  the  traces  of  the  action  of  fire. 
To  the  superstitious,  the  old  Hall  is  an  object  of  dread, 
and  he  would  be  brave  indeed  who  should  venture  within 
its  grass-grown  courts  after  the  sun  had  set.     Indeed,  it 
is  generally  believed  through  the  district,  that  a  curse 
hangs  on  the  place,  and  the  utter  desolation  in  which  it 
atands,  offers  a  more  reasonable  excuse  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  for  popular  superstition.     The  immense  size 
of  the  apartments,  which  still  remain,  the  rich  oak  car- 
vings which  decorate  the  wainscoting,  and  the  large 
window  OBce  filled  with  the  beautiful  stained  .  gkss, 
attest  the  former  splendors  of  the  place.     But  the 
mouldy  tapestry  which  flaps  mournfully  to  the  wind  as 
it  sweeps  through  the  broken  casement,  and  a  moth- 
aateti  state-bed,  over  whose  velvet  draperies  the  spider 
has  woven  his  web  for  years,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
costly  furniture  which  once  adorned  (he  mansion.     The 
ravages  of  fire  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Hall,  have  left 
nothing  but  blackened  masses  of  stone,  save  in  one  angle 
of  the  building,  whero  the  peasanu,  in  shuddering  horror, 
point  out  the  sleeping-chamber  of  the  Lady  of  Oxenham 
and  tell  you,  that  although  the  fire  originated  in  that 
chamber,  it  is  the  only  one  ^hicb  was  not  entirely  con- 
sumed.   It  is  true  that  only  a  few  half  burnt  rafters 
nmain  by  wbich  to  mark  the  fatal  spot  in  which  the 


ancestral  curse  on  the  bpose  of  Oxenhmn  was  finally 
fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

Belonging  to  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  the  Oxen* 
hams  had  long  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  tlie  stirrii^ 
sceoes  of  camp  and  conrt.     Always  prosperous,  they  had 
acquired,  by  kingly  largess  and  wealthy  alliance,  a 
princely  fortune;  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Chsrles  I.,  the  chief  of  the  family  joined  the  royalist 
party,  he  sacrificed  to  his  loyalty  one  of  the  richest 
estates  in  the  kingdom.     He  had  the  grief  of  learning 
how  vain  had  been  his  sacrifiees,  when,  from  his  prison 
in  the  tower,  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  populace,  pro* 
claiming  the  murder  of  his  monarch.     Not  many  dayt 
after  the  execution  of  the  King,  the  summons  of  death 
came  to  the  unhappy  Lord  of  O^^enham,  and,  wearied 
with  a  life  of  turmoil,  he  would  have  laid  his  bead 
calmly  on  the  block,  even  as  one  lies  down  on  the  pillow 
of  his  nightly  rest,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ties  of  aifec^ 
tion  which  still  bound  him  to  existence.     His  wife  and 
only  son  remained  in  close  concealment,  suffering  priva* 
tion  and  want,  not  daring  to  venture  from  their  humble 
retreat,  and  it  was  their  future  fate  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  doomed  prisoner.     Unable  to 
convey  any  written  token  of  his  affectionate  remembrance, 
he  charged  his  faithful  ser\'ant  to  beer  to  tbe  Lady  of 
Oxenham,  bis  last  farewell,  together  with  a  ring  of  plain 
black  enamel,  inscribed  with  the  single  word  *'  Spes," 
thereby  indicating  that  she  had  more  to  hope  from  his 
death  than  from  bis  prolonged  imprisonment,  since  the 
parliament  would  scarcely  pursue  a  lone  widow  and  » 
fatherless  boy.     In  the  old  records  of  the  house  of 
Oxenham,  still  preserved  amid  the  archives  of  the  Del* 
maine  family,  is  the  following  letter,  written  by  tho 
exiled  King,  Charles  II.,  to  the  unhappy  lady : 

.ffnuMtrt.aO,  Oct.,  1657. 
"  It  has  been  my  particular  csre  of  you,  ibatl  have  thus  loaf' 
deferred  to  lament  with  you  the  greete  loMe  that  you  and  I 
have  Bustaiaed,  least  io  steade  of  comforting,  I  miyht  further 
ezpO)<e  you  to  the  will  of  those  who  will  be  glad  of  aay  oeoa- 
sioD  to  do  you  farther  prejudice,  but  I  am  promieed  that  this 
•ball  be  put  rafety  luto  your  bands,  thoufrii  it  may  be  not  to 
soon  as  I  wish,  and  I  am  very  willing  you  fthouid  know,  which 
I  suppose  you  conoot  donbt,  that  1  beare  a  preate  parte  with 
you,  of  your  affliction,  and  whenever  it  shall  be  in  my  power 
to  make  it  lighter,  you  nhall  see  I  retayne  a  very  kinde  memory 
of  your  friude,  by  the  care  I  shall  have  of  you,  and  all  his  tela- 
tioBs,  and  of  this  you  may  depend  upon  the  word  of 

Your  very  affeciioDate  frinde, 

CHAXLES  a." 

Nor  was  Charles  unmindful  of  his  pledge.  At  the  resto* 
ration,  the  Oxenham  estates  reverted  to  the  young  heir, 
and,  though  oaks  had  been  felled,  parks  ruined,  plata 
melted  down,  and  tbe  fine  old  mansion  used  as  a  bar- 
rack by  the  parliamentary  army,  yet  a  short  time  suf* 
ficed  to  bring  back  much  of  the  ancient  splendors  of  tho 
family.  As  a  further  proof  of  bis  gratitude  for  tho 
father's  loyalty,  Charles  took  tho  youth  under  his  espe* 
cial  protection,  and,  sending  for  him  to  court,  bestowed 
on  him  a  place  of  profit  and  honor.  The  widow,  com 
forted  by  the  kindness  of  the  monarch,  lived  not  long 
enough  to  learn  that  the  favor  of  princes  may  be  mora 
fatal  than  their  frown. 

John  Oxenham,  young,  high-spirited  and  passionate— 
with«  fine  person,  graceful  manners,  and  an  insinuating 
address,  was  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  requi- 
site  qualifications  for  making  a  brilliant  figure  in  tho 
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eoQit  of  tbd  rettored  monarch.     Bat  the  affection  of  the 
Kin;,  the  possetnon  of  wealth,  and  the  example  of  a 
lioentiout  circle  of  frien<l»,  produced  their  full  effect 
upon  the  ondiMsiplioed  mind  of  the  yoatfa.    The  faie  of 
his  noble  father,  the  lesiom  of  Tirtae  inculcated  by  his 
eKoellent  mother,  were  alike  foi^^ten,  and  among  the 
profligate*  of  the  day,  John  Oxenbam  eoon  hecaoM  as 
prominent  for  his  vicious  indulgences  as  for  his  elegant 
person  and  address.     Duplicity  and  hypocrisy  were  then 
eottft  Tirtues,  while  vice,  destitute  even  of  the  flimsy  veil 
which  refinement  throws  over  its  hideous  features,  was 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of 
England.     An  adept  in  all  the  wild  excesses  and  follies 
of  the  times,  the  fine  fortune  of  the  heir  of  Oxenbam 
melted  away  like  snow  before  the  sun.     The  morning  of 
his  twenty-fifth  birthday  saw  him  involved  in  debu  which 
threatened  to  swallow  up  the  noble  heritage  of  his  father*, 
and  leave  him  a  homeless  beggar.     But  the  gallants  of 
those  times  had  learned  a  secret  in  the  art  of  alchymy, 
which  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  modem  days.     If  I  hey 
eould  not  extract  wealth  from  the  philosopher**  stone, 
they  knew  how  to  win  it  by  the  spell  of  pleasant  looks, 
and  the  talisman  of  lovers'  vows ;  so  that  it  was  no 
strange  thing  for  a  spendihrft  courtier  to  piece  his 
worn-out 'cloth  of  gold,'  with  a  scrap  from  the  well- 
lined  '  friexe '  jerkin  of  a  city  tradesman.     Every  feeling 
of  John  Oxenbam's  nature  revolted  at  the  thought  of 
marriage.     His  own  experience  amid  the  tainted  beau- 
ties of  high  life,  had  taught  him  a  lesson  of  distrust  in 
the  virtue  of  woman,  and  be  was  oenain  that  such  an 
alliance  would  draw  down  upon  him  ridicule,  and,  per- 
haps, disgrace.     But  no  alternative  remained,  save  a 
speedy  flight  from  the  harpy  claws  of  his  creditors,  or  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  some  wealthy  dame,  ambi- 
tious enough  to  barter,  ibr  a  courtly  bridegroom,  her  for- 
tune and  her  happiness. 

But  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  fiivor  the  heir  of 
Oxenbam.  In  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Jew  money- 
lender, by  whose  aid  his  broad  acres  had  been  transmu- 
ted into  the  precious  metals,  he  had,  more  than  once, 
beheld  the  dark  eyes  of  a  muffled  female  gaxing  down 
upon  him,  as  if  by  stealth,  from  an  upper  casement;  and 
had  he  been  less  entangled  in  mora  serious  oiatters,  he 
would  probably  have  been  indnoed  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery in  which  the  veiled  beauty  seemed  involved.  But 
perplexed  as  be  was,  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  upon  a  new  and  perilous 
affair  of  gallantry,  had  he  not  accidentally  heard  a  rumor 
of  her  history*.  Bom  in  the  wiUli  of  the  new  world,  the 
daughter  of  a  native  princess,  and  an  English  adventu- 
rer, she  had  been  entnisied  to  the  care  of  the  Jew  in 
her  childhood,  and  in  his  hands  were  placed  the  rich 
titasores  which  the  mines  of  El  Dorado  had  afforded  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  fortunate  sailor.  But  about  the  time 
when  the  father  was  expected  to- return  to  his  native 
land,  tidings  of  his  death  arrived,  and  the  youthful  Zillah, 
left  SRI  orphan  in  a  country  of  strangen,  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  her  covetous  guardian.  It  is  true  the  old 
man  had  always  treated  her  as  a  daughter;  the  secret 
apartmenu  in  which  she  was  secluded,  were  hong  with 
tapestries  each  worth  au  earFs  ransom— silver  lamps, 


fed  with  the  perfumed  oils  of  the  East,  shed  their  soft 
light  upon  luxurious  couches,  and  carpets  woven  in  Per- 
sian looms;  while  all  that  art  could  invent  of  rich  and 
rare,  was  bestowed  upon  the  adornment  of  her  exquisite 
beauty.    But  still  she  was  only  a  prisoner  io  his  hands, 
for  Mordeeai  loved  her  wealth,  and  he  songht  to  hid* 
her  from  all  eyes  until  his  only  son  should  return  from 
his  distant  pilgrimsge,  when  he  hoped  to  secure  her 
riches  by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  the  young  Hebrew. 
But  there  was  treason  in  the  Jew's  household ;  a  domes* 
tie,  whom  he  had  ill-treated,  told  the  lale  of  the  veiled 
beauty  to  the  Lord  of  Oxenbam,  and  the  glowing  de* 
scriptions  which  he  gave  of  her  supassing  beauty,  as 
well  as  of  her  Ingnu  of  fine  gold,  amnned  the  strcmiest 
passions  in  the  nature  of  the  sated  courtier.    By  meana 
of  the  servant,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Zillab,  the 
affair  was  arranged  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  success* 
Letters,  expressive  of  the'  most  devoted  affection,  had 
been  the  agents  employed  by  the  Lord  of  Oxenbam,  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  innocent  reduse,  and,  althongh  she 
never  replied  to  them,  save  by  the  mouth  of  the  treaefae* 
roos  domestic,  yet,  to  a  nature  ardent  as  hers,  the?  were 
quite  sufficient  to  erouse  new  feeling*  in  her  girlish 
heart.    She  consented  to  an  elopement,  and  they,  who 
had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  each  other,  save  by 
the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  now  met  et  the  ahar 
to  exchange  a  marriage  vo#.    The  first  time  Oxenbam 
ever  Ibteiied  to  her  voice,  it  was  while  pronouncing  the 
oath  which  bound  her  for  ever  to  his  side,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  marriage  had  been  legally  solemnised^  that 
he  learned  the  secret  of  her  ready  acquiescence  in  hit 
suit.    She  stood  before  him  in  all  the  budding  loveliness 
of  girihood'— beautiful  as  a  dream,  but  a  cloud  was  upon 
tlie  spirit  which  should  have  lighted  op  that  gloriooa 
temple.    She  was  like  a  child  whose  faculties  had  never 
been  awakened— simple,  artless,  affectionate,  but  with  a 
dimness  of  intellect  which,  while  it  was  far  removed 
from  idiocy,  yet  placed  her  in  a  lower  scale  of  being 
than  her  seraphic  beauty  seemed  st  first  to  claim. 
Nothing  but  her  enormous  wealth  could  have  reconciled 
John  Oxenbam  to  such  a  bride,  whose  very  imbecility 
of  mind  rendered  her  pecoliariy  liable  to  the  dangers  of 
a  court  Kfe,  and  he  merked  out,  for  vengeance,  the 
tteacherous  servant,  who,  in'the  prosecution  of  revenge 
on  the  old  Jew,  had  been  careful  to  conceal  all  the 
mental  deficiency  of  the  helpless  Zillah.    But  dt  t?rmin- 
iog  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  her  rich  dowry,  the  Lord 
of  Oxenbam  applied  to  the  King,  and  relating  to  the 
merry  mooareh  the  tale  of  his  clandestine  marriage, 
implored  his  majestys's  aid  in  compelling  the  crafty 
guardian  to  relinquish  her  weahh.     This  be  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  and  the  old  man  was  glad  to 
escape  with  a  heavy  fine  in  addition  to  the  restoration  of 
the  bride's  riches.    But  when  the  money  was  secure, 
and  the  King  pressed  Oxenbam  to  present  his  Indian 
princess  to  the  curious  eyes  of  a  court  circle,  he  met 
with  evasions  and  excuses.    The  sweetness  i|ad  help- 
lessness of  the  timid  Zillab  had  awakened  as  much 
tenderness  in  the  heart  of  the  selfish  voluptuary,  as  he 
could  now  feel,  and  resolving,  for  her  sake,  as  well  as 
hi*  own,  to  preserve  her  from  the  perils  of  the  gay 
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worid,  he  hutODod  to  bory  her  in  the  moIomoo  of  Oiten- 
ham  Hall.  Loying  her  hiuband,  as  a  child  will  love 
ooe  who  looks  kindly  upon  it,  with  southern  vdor,  and 
with  in&ntine  fondness,  Zillah  asked  no  greater  happi- 
ness than  to  be  bis  petted  plaything.  Of  the  world, 
she  knew  nothing,  and  therefore  the  noble  mansion  in 
whieh  she  now  found  herself  mistress,  seemed,  to  her, 
a  very  paradise  of  joy.  The  anxiety,  with  which  Oxen- 
ham  watched  her  every  movement,  lest  the  seeret  of  her 
imbecility  should  be  whispered  among  the  servants,  gave 
to  his  manner  a  solicitude  which  a  clearer  head  than 
Zillah*s  might  have  construed  into  the  watchfulness  of 
afTection.  Quiet,  gentle  and  silent,  the  young  wife  rarely 
spoke,  unless  to  reply  to  her  husband's  voice,  and  then 
her  utterance  was  hesitating  and  imperfect.  Her  wonfi 
sounded  rather  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dreamer,  and 
musical  9s  were  her  tones,  it  was  difiicult  to  compre- 
hend her  meaning.  Aware  of  this,  her  husband  rarely 
addressed  her  in  the  presence  of  his  domesties,  and  few 
of  them  had  ever  heard  her  voice.  To  one  who  oould 
have  beheld  her  moving  gracefully  through  the  stately 
apartments,  or  presiding  in  perfect  silence  aad  deco- 
rum at  the  solitary  board,  to  which  guests  were  never 
invited,  she  would  have  seemed  the  very  perfection  of 
womanly  loveliness.  Bat  when  she  raised  her  usually 
downcast  lids,  there  was  a  wild  melancholy  in  her  full 
black  eyes  that  seemed  almost  startling,  and  this  look, 
together  with  the  peculiar  accents  in  which  she  spoke, 
had  excited,  in  the  minds  of  the  household,  a  strange 
and  mysterious  dread  of  her  whom  they  styled  "  the 
Dark  Ladye  of  Oxenham," 

But  the  quiet  of  home  could  not  long  satisfy  theTotary 
of  excitement.  Oxenbam  became  weary  of  ZtUah's 
ehildish  caresses,  her  ignorance  disgusted  him,  her 
hopeless  imbecility  shocked  him,  and,  at  length,  confi- 
ding the  care  of  his  wife  to  the  old  and  confidential 
nune,  who  had  early  learned  the  painful  secret,  he 
determined  to  return  to  court.  But  first  he  took  the 
precaution  of  exacting  from  Zillah  a  promise  never  to 
wander  beyond  the  boandk  of  his  own  domain,  and  rely- 
ing upon  this,  together  with  the  watchfulness  of  old 
Winifred,  he  once  more  sought  the  seenes  of  dissipa- 
tion. At  first,  the  hapless  Zillah  pined  for  the  accus- 
tomed face  and  voice  of  her^  husband.  Like  a  frowaid 
child,  she  wept  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  until  her 
Infantile  mind  had  lost  remembrance  of  her  grief  in  its 
very  excess.  Winifred  attended  her  as  she  would  have 
done  a  helpless  babe ;  studying  every  wish,  and  yielding 
to  every  whim,  until  the  image  of  her  husband  faded 
from  her  vague  fancy,  and  she  regained  her  wonted 
quiet  of  manner. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lord  of  Oxenham  was  plunging 
anew  into  the  excesses  of  a  court,  then  the  most  licen- 
tious  in  Europe,  and  wasting,  in  riotous  living,  the  gold 
which  had  been  the  dowry  of  his  imbecile  bride.  Many 
were  the  jeers  and  scurvy  jests  which  he  was  compelled 
to  endure  on  account  of  his  marriage,  and  the  seclusion 
Sn  which  he  had  kept  his  beautiful  wife.  Thinking  that 
they  had  fully  divined  his  motives,  his  loose  companions 
uttered  many  a  taunt  and  sneer  against  the  care  vrith 
he  sought  to  preserve  her  from  contamination  of  evil. 


I  At  length,  in  a  moment  of^xdfement,  when  heated 
with  wine,  Oxenham  was  goaded  by  the  pertinacioav 
teasing  of  the  merry  monarch  into  a  measure  at  onev 
degrading  to  himself,  and  unjust  to  his  helpless  wife. 
The  King  offered  to  stake  his  royal  George  against  m, 
signet  ring,  that  if  Oxenbam  would  but  give  him  one 
day's  advance  of  him,  he  would  gain  access  to  the  im- 
prisoned beauty,  and  bring  back  some  infallible  token  of 
her  favor.    Oxenham  accc|>ted  the  wager,  and  agreed 
to  remain  in  I«ondon  ooe  day  after  the  King  should  hav« 
departed,  before  following  him  to  Otenham,  only  stipu-" 
lating  that  the  King  should  make  no  use  of  his  royal 
prerogative  in  obtsiining  entrance  into  Oxenbam  Hall. 
"  Fear  me  not,"  said  the  King,  *'  I  will  take  no  unfair 
advantage  of  thee,  good  John,  3fet  wiU  I  see  thy  pretqr 
wife,  and  bring  thee  a  fair  token  from  the  caged  bird  ;*^ 
then  turning  to  Buckingham,  ho  whispered,  *'  I  would 
not  ride  into  Devonshire  for  all  the  gentle  dames  ii» 
England ;  it  is  a  region  of  perpetual  weeping.    J  mind 
me  well  of  the  weary  days  I  spent  at  Tiverton,  in  the 
time  when  old  Noll  ruled  the  state  ;•  wheresoever  else 
the  sun  may  shine  it  eUtoay$  rains  in  Dewonshirt" 

"  Will  your  majesty  then  lose  your  wager  for  a  cloudy 
sky  ?'*  asked  Buckingham. 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  care  less  to  see  the  lady  than  tv 
plague  the  proud  knight  of  Oxenham  ^  and*  it  will  go 
bard  with  me,  but  I  will  find  means  to  win  a  jewel  with* 
out  going  myself  to  seek  it." 

Some  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  Lady  ZiUah  wae 
seated  with  her  faithful  old  attendant*  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  grounds,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady'e 
Bower,  she  was  aecosted  by  an  old  gipsy-woaMn,  appa- 
rently bending  uader  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities, 
who  importuned  her  to  listen  to  her  prediction.  Natu- 
rally timid,  and  inclined  to  superstition,  as  the  weak- 
minded  usually  are,  Zillah's  fhncies  had  beea  nourished 
by  old  Winifrod,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  supernatu- 
ral evenu,  and  who  had  found  the  most  efficacioue 
method  of  persuading  Zillah  to  obey  her  directions,  wae 
by  the  narration  of  wild  and  wonderful  tales  in  which  she 
deKghted.  The  sight  of  tlie  gipty,  therefore,  excited 
Zillah's  childish  fancy,  and  in  despite  of  all  Winifred'* 
remonstrances,  she  listened  in  a  trance  of  wonder  to  the 
jargon  of  the  pretended  prophetess.  She  even  offeredt 
her  hand,  small,  dark,  and  lined  with  the  softest  rosetint/ 
to  the  curious  gaze  of  the  sybil,  who  seemed  to  decypher 
the  future  fortune  of  the  lady,  while  she  peered  into  the 
eyes  much  more  frequently  than  into  the  palm  before 
ber.  At  length  Winifred's  threaU  prevailed,  and  the 
gipsy  retreated,  but  the  childish  Zillah,  delighted  with 
her  bright  predictions,  was  wild  with  excitement.  It 
was  not  until  Winifred  was  dbrobing  her  for  the  m'ghtr 
that  she  missed  a  curious  bracelet  which  she  always 
wore,  and  learned  at  how  dear  a  price  she  had  purchased 
the  gipsy's  skill  in  palmistry.  Terrified  lest  her  maeter 
should  be  angry  at  her  carelessness  in  allowing  one  of 
the  proscribed  race  to  approach  the  Lady  Zillah,  old 
Winifred  framed  a  tale  for  his  ear,  should  he  inquire  for 
the  bracelet,  and  taught  it  to  ZiUah  just  as  one  would 
teach  a  lesson  to  a  child.  She  was  soon  called  to  put 
in  requisition  all  her  skill  in  dissimulation,  for  in  less 
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than  twenty-four  boon  after  the  loss  of  the  braoolet,  the 
Lord  of  Oxenham  arrived  at  the  Hall.  Though  he  bad 
evidently  ridden  in  hoc  haste,  he  seemed  to  have  no  espe- 
cial bosiness  save  to  inquire  most  closely  of  all  the  dr>- 
mesties  respecting  the  guesu  who  might  have  i>een 
entertaihed  during  his  absence.  Having  ascertained  to 
his  satisfaetion,  that  none  bad  passed  the  porter's  lodge 
since  the  day  he  left  Oxenham,  he  then  resumed  his 
former  watchfulness  over  his  wife.  But  he  had  been 
absent  so  many  weeks,  that  the  vacant  mind  of  the 
imbecile  Zillah  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  recall  his 
image.  She  shrunk  from  him  in  undisguised  terror, 
and  remained  sunk  in  profound  silence,  as  was  her 
custom  when  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  In  vain  be 
caressed  and  fondled  her  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do ; 
she  was  so  much  alarmed  at  his  presence,  that  in  pity 
to  the  delicate  state  of  her  health,  and  fearing  the  effect 
such  continued  agitation  might  have  upon  his  future 
hopes,  he  determined  to  return  to  London,  feeling  satis- 
fied that  the  King  had  lost  his  wager.  He  accordingly 
presented  himself  in  the  presence-chamber,  with  ill-dis- 
sembled glee,  but  what  were  his  feeling  when  the  King 
called  bim  into  hia  closet  and  produced  Zillah's  bracelet ! 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  jewel— there  could  be  no 
other  like  it,  unless  hers  had  been  taken  as  the  model,  for 
it  was  of  Mexican  workmanship— being  a  rudely-carved 
serpent  of  6ne  gold,  with  a  carbuncle  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  (which  Zillah  always  regarded  as  a  talisman)  set 
in  the  enchasing  of  the  head.  Regardless  alike  of  the 
respect  doe  to  his  monarch,  or  of  the  laugh  of  the  eour- 
tien  who  were  in  the  secret,  Oxenham  snatched  tbe 
jewel,  and  hurrying  from  tlie  epartment,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  spurred  rapidly  for  the  HalU  He  arrived 
at  the  home  of  bis  fathers  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of 
an  infant  heir.  But  whatever  joy  such  an  event  might 
have  occasioned  bim  at  an  eariier  period,  his  soul  was 
too  full  of  gloomy  fancies  to  heed  the  frail  infant  or  the 
suffering  mother.  He  sought  the  well-known  bracelet, 
and  heard  from  tbe  lips  of  the  old  nurse,  the  lying  tale 
which  was  to  screen  herself  from  the  charge  of  careless- 
ness, while  Zillah  remained  silent,  terrified  by  his  unac- 
customed presence,  and  exhausted  by  recent  anguish. 
Oxenhsun  knew  the  woman's  tale  was  false,  and  he 
therefore  looked  upon  Zillah's  pertinacious  silence  and 
alarm  as  a  proof  of  her  guilt.  He  uttered  no  reproach, 
he  gave  vent  to  no  burst  of  wrath,  but  calmly  ordering 
the  babe  to  be  given  in  charge  to  a  peasant  nurse, 
aTowed  his  determination  to  remain  at  Oxenham  'till 
the  Lady  Zillah  was  quite  restored  to  health.  Three 
days  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  lady  of  Oxenham 
was  seised  with  horrible  pengs,  and  ere  the  leech  could 
be  brought  to  minister  relief  to  her  sufferings,  she  was 
dead !  Her  husband  and  old  Winifred  stood  beside  her 
as  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  her  beautiful  fkce— eveiy 
door  and  window  was  closed,  for  the  master  of  Oxen* 
ham  dreaded  the  eye  of  prying  wonder,  yet,  as  the  dull 
and  leaden  hue  of  the  grave  settled  on  her  brow,  as  the 
last  brv^tb  left  her  pale  lip,  a  bird  of  raven  wing  and 
$nowy  breast  was  seen  to  rise  from  her  pillow,  and, 
wheeling  thrice  round  the  canopied  hed,  vanished  in  the 
lofty  vaulted  roof  of  the  apartment.    Such  was  the  tale 
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told  by  the  woman,  when  relieved  from  tbe  terror  of  the 
Lord  of  Oxenham,  and  it  tended  much  to  strengthen  the 
dark  surmises  which  had  gone  abroad  among  the  sei^ 
vants,  when  they  beheld  the  livid  spots  on  tbe  face  of 
their  dead  mistress,  and  the  blood-red  foam  which  gath- 
ered again  and  again  on  her  rigid  lips  as  she  lay  in  her 
coffin. 

John  Oxenham  returned  to  court  as  reckless  in  hie 
profligacy,  and  seemingly  as  gay  in  spirit  as  before,  but 
ibere  was  a  fearful  change  in  his  countsnance,  and  a 
ghastliness  like  that  of  a  corpse,  was  upon  his  brow. 
His  face  seemed  as  if  blasted  by  some  lightning  stroke 
of  crime,  and  even  as  the  beauty  of  his  person  vanished, 
so  did  the  charm  of  his  address  depart.  Moody  and 
silent,  he  seemed  to  plunge  into  the  very  depths  of  vice, 
less  from  inclination  than  from  the  influence  of  some 
invisible  agent  who  hurried  him  on  from  one  madness  to 
another.  Exactly  twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which 
the  heir  of  Oxenham  was  born,  the  profligate  father  lay 
on  his  dying  bed.  A  holy  priest  bent  over  his  pillow, 
listening  to  the  gasping  accenU  of  his  confession,  and 
ready  to  shrive  the  wretched  penitent,  vrhon  he  should 
have  revealed  his  tale  of  guilt.  What  were  the  woida 
which,  at  the  last,  he  murmured  in  tbe  ears  of  the  holy 
father,  no  one  ever  knew ;  but  an  exclamation  of  horror 
burst  from  the  priest's  lips,  and  at  the  same  instant  a 
bird  oftnofpy  breast  and  raven  wing  rose  above  the 
sick  man's  head,  and  wheeling  three  times  sk>w]y  around 
his  pillow,  soared  upwards,  and  vanished  even  as  the 
mist  fades  into  sunshine.  Every  door  and  window  was 
closed,  no  real  habitant  of  the  air  could  have  entered 
the  apartment,  and  as  the  priest  gaxed,  awe-stricken,  on 
the  marvallous  sight,  a  deep  groan  from  the  bed,  an- 
nounced that  the  soul  of  the  unabsolved  penitent  had 
winged  iu  way  to  the  bar  of  Judgment. 

From  that  time  a  curse  seemed  to  fall  on  the  house  of 
Oxenham.  The  heir  of  the  profligate  John  grew  up 
among  strangers,  married  early,  and  died  on  tbe  day 
that  hie  child  was  a  twelvemonth  old.  Orphanage  and 
an  eariy  separation  from  all  the  ties  of  kindred,  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  ill-fated  family  for 
the  crime  of  their  ancestor,  but  ever,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  the  **  white  bird  of  Oxenham  "  was  seen  to  hover 
around  the  pillow  of  each  of  the  race. 


•*  Bird  of  the  snowy  breast. 

Bird  of  the  raven  plusie, 
Hidest  thoa  thy  distant  nest 

Where  the  aweet  apieea  bloem  } 
Art  thou  from  distant  shore 

Borne  on  the  blast  9 
Over  the  ocean's  roar 

Safe  hast  thou  past 7 
Bet  the  bird  swept  by — it  mifht  not  stay, 
For  it  bore  a  aoal  on  its  wings  away ! 

"  Bird  of  the  raven  wing, 

Why  art  thou  come) 
Is  it  that  joyous  spring 

Wakea  the  bee*a  hum  f 
b  it  that  wintry  skiea 

Frown  o*er  thy  distant  home  f 
E'en  as  the  swallow  fliee. 

Thus  hast  thou  come  7 
Bat  the  bird  swept  by— for  he  came  on  the  breath 
Of  the  charael  vaaU  to  the  bed  of  death!" 

Such  is  the  fragment  of  a  song,  still  remembered  by 
many  in  Oakhampton,  as  having  been  oomposed  by  the 
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last  lady  of  Oxenham,  and  it  it  wttfa  her  fate  is  coo- 
Bcoted  the  desolation  of  the  old  HalT.  Mary  Oxenham 
was  the  last  of  her  family,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
name  of  Oxenham  was  now  certain.  The  carse  had 
lost  none  of  its  force  as  it  descended  through  the  seve- 
ral generations— each  had  fallen  an  early  victim  to  death 
•—each  had  been  succeeded  by  an  infant  heir,  until,  at 
length,  the  birth  of  a  female  seemed  to  betoken  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  family  honors.  Bred  up  in  lone> 
Itness  and  seclusion,  Mary  had  learned  to  ponder  too 
deeply  on  the  misfortunes  of  Iter  house,  until  her  excited 
imagination  led  her  to  the  dizzy  v^rge  of  that  fearful 
precipice  where  reason  trembles,  and  is  often  over- 
thrown. Allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  own  will, 
with  no  near  relatives  to  watch  over  her  infancy  and 
youth,  she  was  indebted  to  an  aged  priest,  who  had  long 
been  an  inmate  of  Okenham  Hall,  for  all  the  knowledge 
which  she  possessed.  Firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  she  delighted  to  pore  over  the  legends  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  to  yield  her  fancy  to  the  dreams  of  mystic 
faith,  and  to  revel  in  the  wild  imaginations  of  the  clois- 
tered monks  of  olden  time.  The  good  Father  Jerome, 
who  might  have  directed  the  energies  ef  her  active  mind 
to  more  useful  pursuits,  allowed  her  thus  to  waste  her 
early  years,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  thereby  confirm 
her  in  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  not  doubting  but  that  he 
should  be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  control  the  vaga- 
ries of  her  eccentric  temper.  He  died,  however,  ere 
she  attained  the  age  of  womanhood,  and  Mary,  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  vowed  to  herself,  as  she  stood  beside  his 
grave,  that  her  life  should  hereafler  be  dedicated  to  the 
quiet  cloister.  It  was  the  vow  of  an  impassioned  and 
sorrowing  child,  seeking  to  fulfil  what  she  believed  to 
have  been  the  wish  of  her  kind  guardian,  but  Mary 
remembered  it  in  bitterness  and  anguish  at  a  later  period. 
There  was  something  in  her  isolated  condition  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  excite  the  imagination.  The  mis- 
tress of  a  noble  mansion,  filled  with  records  of  past 
glories,  and  abounding  in  traditions  Of  olden  times,  the 
last  of  a  race  to  whom  a  curse  was  supposed  to  cling, 
and  destined,  {according  to  the  legend,)  in  her  own  per- 
son, to  fulfil  the  penalty  of  her  ancestor's  guilt,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  lonely  heiress  of  Oxenham  should  have 
found  that  meditation  was  but  another  name  for  inci- 
pient madness.  The  style  of  her  beauty  was  as  remarka- 
ble as  her  character.  Her  figure  was  one  of  perfect 
symmetry,  but  of  the  smallest  possible  proportions— her 
features  were  exceedingly  delicate  and  regular,  but  her 
complexion  was  of  the  darkest  tint,  while  her  thick 
raven  hair,  which  she  wore  in  loose  curls,  falling  almost 
to  her  feet,  together  with  her  large,  lustrous  black  eyes, 
gave  a  singular  wildness  to  her  appearance.  Her  very 
countenance  bore  testimony  to  her  dreamy  temper,  and 
DO  one  could  look  upon  her  without  feeling  that  she  was 
A  visionary  enthusiast,  but  little  fitted  for  a  world  of  dull 
realities.  The  few  who  were  admitted  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Oxenham  Hall,  could  not  fiiil  to  observe  the 
wondai£il  resemblance  between  the  portrait  of  the 
"  Dark  Ladye  of  Oxenham,"  and  the  living  face  of  her 
latest  descendant. 
Bttt  the  tioM  fame  whan  her  self-impotad  vow  of 


seclusion  was  to  be  forgotten,  and  stronger  passions  to 
be  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  imaginative  girl.  The 
Lord  Delmaine,  prompted  first  by  a  wish  to  add  the 
broad  lands  of  Oxenham  to  his  paternal  inheritance, 
sought  the  lonely  orphan  in  her  Hall,  and  whispered 
those  words  of  love,  which,  when  heard  for  the  firH 
time,  rarely  fall  on  a  heedless  ear.  A  new  world  wa« 
immediately  opened  to  Mary.  The  dreams  of  wild 
romance,  the  vague  fancies  of  girlhood,  were  now 
merged  into  a  bright  and  beautiful  reality,  and  coald 
she  have  forgotten  the  dark  cload  which  overhung  the 
fortunes  of  her  house,  she  might  have  given  up  her  heart 
to  hope  and  happiness.  But  a  blight  had  early  fallea 
upon  her  life,  and  even  while  listening  to  her  lover's  ten- 
derness, she  felt  a  cold  misgiving  of  the  approach  of 
evil.  Lord  Delmaine  was  neither  vicious  in  habit,  nor 
depraved  in  heart— he  was  oiiiy  utterly  selfish.  Ho 
admired  Maiy's  singular  beauty,  be  pitied  her  weakn^ta 
of  mind,  (for  such,  appeared  to  him,  her  gloomy  fancies,) 
and  he  coveted  her  noble  fortunes.  With  such  notions 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  gaining  her  afieetions,  and 
his  worldly  wisdom  was  more  than  a  match  for  Mary'a 
guileless  ignorance.  It  was  in  one  of  these  momenu  of 
confidence  that  she  related  to  him  the  wild  legend  of  her 
ancestor's  crime  and  punishment.  But  the  man  of  the 
world  had  little  sympathy  with  the  fanciful  enthusiast. 
He  smiled  at  her  credulity,  soothed  her  excited  feelings, 
affected  to  sympathize  in  her  melancholy,  and  inly  reserved 
to  wed  her  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  madness  should 
•natch  from  his  grasp  the  rich  prize  which  he  sought. 
With  the  enthusiasm  so  natural  to  her  character,  Maty 
had  yielded  up  her  whole  heart  to  its  new  passion,  and 
even  while  she  looked  forward  to  marriage  as  the  seal 
of  her  broken  vow  and  her  fatal  destiny,  she  resolved  to 
wed  the  lover  who  wooed  with  such  earnest  fondness. 

Many  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head  was  seen  among 
the  peasanu,  as  Lord  Delmaine  led  his  bride  from  the 
church  where  they  had  plighted  their  vows. 

"  Ay,  ay,  it  is  a  brave  bridal,"  said  en  old,  decrepit 
creature,  as  she  hobbled  to  a  seat  on  a  tombstone,  to 
watch  the  procession;  "it  is  a  brave  bridalf  but  there 
will  be  a  braver  burial.  Have  they  forgotten  the  curse 
of  the  Dark  Ladye  of  Oxenham  ?  With  a  woman  came 
the  corse,  by  a  woman  must  it  be  fulfilled." 

These  words  were  not  lost  upon  their  hearers,  and 
ere  the  sun  set,  they  had  clouded  the  brow,  and  troubled 
the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bride.  But  Lord  Delmaine 
bore  her  to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  amid  the  aocie^ 
of  new  friends,  and  the  gaieties  of  new  scenes,  she  strove 
to  forget  the  evil  auguries  of  her  fate. 

But  time  passed  on,  and  heavier  trials  befel  the  sensi- 
tive heiress  of  Oxenham.  Yet  how  may  the  pen  of  the 
legendary  describe  the  gradual  growth  of  coldness,  dis- 
trust, indifference,  in  two  wedded  hearts  7  How  depict 
the  progress  of  petty  annoyances  and  trifling  grievances, 
until  they  became  serious  evils  and  mighty  wrongs.  Lord 
Delmaine  fancied  himself  a  good  husband,  because  he 
neither  insulted  his  wife  by  open  infidelities,  nor  restric- 
ted her  from  indulging  her  own  tastes  and  pleasures. 
He  surrounded  her  with  luxuries,  and  prided  himself 
upon  the  lavish  expenditure  with  which  he  purchased 
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them,  hut  he  had  no-  idea  that  duty  required  him  to 
witch  over  the  excitable  nature  of  his  young  wife,  and 
to  guard  her  from  disappointment  and  sorrow.  He  was 
a  good  natured,  careless,  fashionable  husband,  and  with 
a  woman  of  worldly  character,  might  have  managed  to 
live  in  peace,  if  not  happiness.  But  he  had  chosen  a 
wife  whose  morbid  feelings  had  been  cherished  in  soli- 
tude—'whose  imagination  had  always  exceeded  her  judg- 
xnent^wlio  had  never  learned  the  mystic  lore  of  the 
human  heart.  To  such  a  woman,  his  neglect  and  indif- 
ference, his  careless  manner,  and  frequent  absence  from 
home,  seemed  the  height  of  cruelty  and  insult.  She 
brooded  over  wrongs  in  secret,  and  met  him  too  often 
with  murmurs  and  reproaches.  The  passionate  nature 
of  her  race  existed  in  full  vigor  in  the  fragile  form  of  the 
last  of  the  family,  and  the  very  strength  of  her  affection 
for  her  husband,  gave  new  bitterness  to  her  anger  at  his 
eatrangemenL  Lord  Delmaine  was  incapable  of  com- 
prehending fully  the  character  of  his  susceptible  wife; 
he  knew  not  upon  how  nice  a  balance  hung  the  faculties 
of  her  mind,  or,  it  may  be  hoped,  he  would  have  been 
leas  careless  of  exciting  her  restless  and  moody  spirit. 
He  encountered  her  sorrow  with  indifference,  her 
reproaches  with  anger,  and  finally  wearied  with  the 
daily  excitements  of  so  stormy  a  life,  Mary  determined 
to  return  to  the  loneliness  of  Oxenham  Hall.  Lord 
Delmaine  would  scarcely  have  consented  so  readily  to 
her  desire,  had  he  known  that  the  darling  wish  of  his 
heart—- the  birth  of  an  heir,  which  could  alone  ensure 
to  him  the  future  possession  of  the  Oxenham  estates, 
was  so  near  its  fulfilment.  But  there  was  no  longer  any 
confidence  between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  he  saw 
her  depart  with  scarce  a  semblance  of  regret. 

It  was  with  sad  and  troubled  feelings  that  the  Lady 
of  Oxenham  entered  once  more  within  the  walls  of  the 
home  which  she  had  left  a  happy  and  loving  bride. 
The  omens  which  had  saddened  her  spirit  in  the  days 
of  her  childhood,  had,  many  of  them,  been  fulfilled,  and 
others  seemed  verging  towards  their  accomplishment. 
She  believed  that  the  curse  had  fallen  upon  ber,  and  felt 
herself  doomed  to  complete  the  circle  of  destruction. 
To  her  wandering  mind,  every  thing  seemed  corrobora- 
tive of  the  ancient  prophecy,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  birth  of  her  child  as  the  period  of  iu  final  fulfilment. 
The  apartments  of  Oxenham  Hall,  haunted  by  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  Dark  Ladye,  and  the  wicked  John,  and 
filled  with  the  rich  remains  of  the  splendors  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Indian  bride  had  furnished,  the  grim  por- 
traits which  hung  upon^the  walls,  the  still  grimmer  figures 
which  looked  down  from  the  ancient  tapestry,  all  were 
calculated  to  deepen  the   melancholy  which  was  fast 
■ettling  over  the  mind  of  the  lonely  wife.     Old  legends, 
old  tales  of  horror,  old  prophecies,  old  stories  of  fearful 
martyrdom  were  the  subjects  of  her  moody  meditations; 
and  as  day  after  day  passed  on,  in  sickness  of  heart,  and 
wandering  of  intellect,  tho  light  of  reason  faded  slowly 
away.     Yet  it  was  only  by  slight  tokens  that  this  dar- 
kening of  the  spirit  was  indicated.     The  servants  looked 
on  ber  with  a  mingcd  feeling  of  awe  and  pity;  they 
knew  not  whether  she  was  giving  expression  to  a  chafed 
spirit,  or  to  the  vagaries  of  madness.    Even  the  feelings  I 


of  a  mother,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
all  women,  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  only  evi- 
dence she  gave  of  her  consciousness  of  comin?  angaish, 
was  to  forbid  any  summons  being  sent  to  Lord  Delmaine. 
Alone,  with  only  the  faithful  nurse  of  ber  ehildhood,  did 
she  give  birth  to  the  heir  of  Delmaine  and  Oxenham, 
and  from  that  moment  every  gleam  of  mental  light  van- 
ished from  her  mind.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Lord  Delmaine  with  the  tidings,  and  the 
timid  sen'ants  Waited  in  stupid  terror  for  his  arrival,  to 
free  them  from  the  responsible  charge  of  the  mad  Lady 
of  Oxenham. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Lord  Delmaine 
reached  the  town  of  Oakhampton,  and  leaving  his  reti- 
nue, he  rode  rapidly  forward  with  but  one  attendant, 
towards  Oxenham.  The  birth  of  a  son,  the  wished-for 
heir  of  his  honors  and  estates,  had  touched  the  heart  of 
the  man  of  fashion,  and  awakened  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  mother.  He  thought  of  ber  earnest  affeo- 
tioo,  of  her  visionary  temper,  of  her  tendency  to  moody 
melancholy,  and  while  he  reproached  himself  for  past 
unkindness,  he  determined,  for  the  future,  to  make  her 
comfort  one  of  the  studies  of  his  life.  Absorbed  in  such 
thoughu,  he  rode  rapidly  forward  until  he  reached  the 
park  gate,  and  as  the  servant  dismounted  to  arouse  the 
porter  at  the  lodge,  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction 
of  Oxenham  Hall.  The  walls  of  the  stately  building 
rose  dark  and  scarce-defined  against  the  black  and  cloudy 
sky,  a  faint  light  glimmered  in  the  window  of  one  of  the 
offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  but  the  left  wing  of  the 
Hall,  usually  appropriated  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  family,  was  in  total  darkness.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
alighting,  intending  to  walk  up  the  lon^  avenae,  lest  the 
trampling  of  his  horse  should  awaken  his  slumbering 
wife,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  burst  of  light— 
and  in  an  instant  Oxenham  Hall  was  enveloped  in  fiames. 
Dashing  forward,  Lord  Delmaine  beheld  the  servants 
rushing  from  the  great  porch,  and  the  next  moment  all 
was  confusion  and  terror.  Tho  alarm-bell  was  rung, 
and  all  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  the  inmates  of  the  blasiaf 
mansion. 

**  Lady  Delmaine— ray  wife— ^here  is  she?"  gasped 
Lord  Delmaine,  as  he  staggered  into  the  midst  of  the 
terrified  group. 

All  were  silent— each  had  thought  only  of  his  own 
safety.  Rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Lord  Dei* 
maine  groped  his  way  amid  the  dense  smoke,  towards 
the  apartment  of  his  wife,  but  the  fierce  flame  met  him 
as  he  advanced^  and  opposed  his  entrance.  Thrica 
did  he  attempt  to  force  his  way  amid  falling  rafters  and 
biasing  fragments,  but  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  at 
length,  scorched  with  the  firp,  and  exhausted  with  his 
exertions,  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  building  by  his 
faithful  servant,  who  supported  his  sinking  frame  to  the 
spot  where  the  rest  had  sought  safety.  At  that  instant 
a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  assembled  group.  Stand* 
ing  on  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  lofly  window,  was  a 
figure  clad  in  white,  clasping  in  one  arm  a  shapeless  mass 
that  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  muffled  infant,  and 
brandishing  aloft  a  burning  brand.  As  the  red  light 
shone  on  the  loose  night-dress  and  long  bUek  locks  of 
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the  aingukr  apparitioD,  the  featnret  of  the  Lady  of 
Oxenham  were  ditdncdy  visible.  Her  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  wild  glare  of  insanity,  and  the  tones  of  her 
▼oiee  rang  loud  and  elear  above  the  crackling  of  the  fire 
and  the  turmoil  of  the  night,  as  she  cried,  ''It  is  the 
martyrdom  of  fire !  the  curse  is  fulfilled — the  broken  vow 
expiated  I" 

"  Save  her !  save  her!"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  Lord 
Delmaine,  "  half  my  fortune  shall  be  the  reward  of  him 
who  rescues  her." 

But  life  was  dearer  than  wealth,  and  not  one  could  be 
found  willing  to  brave  such  certain  death.  It  was  but  a 
moment  that  the  chance  of  safety  was  afforded  to  the 
unhappy  lady.  With  a  wild  cry  she  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  casement  into  the  very  midst  of  the  flames 
which  rose  fiercely  beneath  her,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  large  bird  whose  snowy  breast  gleamed  brightly  in  the 
red  light  of  the  burning  pile,  rose  slowly  from  the  tower 
of  the  old  Hall,  and  wheeling  thrice  above  the  spot  where 
the  lady  had  disappeared,  soared  aloft,  and  vanished  from 
the  view. 

No  one  ever  knew  how  the  dreadful  calamity  occurs 
red.  They  who  alone  could  have  told^the  crazed 
mother  and  the  eged  nurse,  fell  victims  to  the  destroy- 
ing elements.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  of 
Oxenham  vras  found  amid  the  ruins,  blackened  and 
charred  with  fire,  but  still  clasping  to  her  bosom  the  re- 
mains of  her  babe.  It  was  universally  believed ,  b^we ver, 
that  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Oxenham  had  fulfilled  the  curse  which  had  doomed  them 
to  extinction.  The  estates  subsequently  lapsed  to  the 
crown,  and  the  white  bird  of  Oxenham  has  never  since 
been  seen;  but  the  legend  is  still  remembenid  among 
the  inhabitanu  of  Devonshire,  and  the  ruins  of  Oxen- 
ham are  still  shunned  as  haunted  and  unholy  ground. 

Note. — The  preceding  tale  is  founded  upon  an  allusion  to 
a  legend  which  1  found  io  Mrs.  Bray's  Traditions  of  Devonshire. 
•*  There  is  a  family,"  says  Prines,  speakinf  of  Oxenham,  in  his 
Worthies  of  Devon  *'  of  considerable  standing  of  this  name,  at 
Boath  Tawton,  near  Oakhanpton,  io  this  county,  of  which  this 
Btraaye  and  wonderful  thing  is  recorded :  that  at  the  death  of 
any  of  them,  a  bird,  with  a  white  breast,  is  seen,  for  a  while,  flut- 
tering about  their  beds,  and  then  to  suddenly  vanish  away.*' 

The  letter  of  Ring  Charles  II.,  which  f  have  quoted,  is  taken 
from  an  autograph  copy,  now  in  my  possession,  of  one  addressed 
by  him  to  Lady  Shirley,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the 
lower. 


Original. 
TO   A  PORTRAIT. 

Behold! 
The  limned  features  of  my  lady  love, 
How  beautiful,  how  bright — the  dark  blue  eyes 
Beam  like  twin  stars  of  sapphire  on  the  verge 
Of  a  white  cloud — the  herald  of  Aurora, 
Fit  emUem  of  her  forehead — and  the  rose 
Of  virgin  blood  seems  glowing  in  her  checks 
Almost  to  nature's  starting — and  the  lips, 
Like  a  cleft  ruby,  gemm'd  with  ocean  pearl. 
Seem  breathing  balm*<-the  sighing  swelling  breasts 
Heave  like  the  sea  of  love,  adown  her  neck, 
The  clustering  tendrils  of  the  auburn  hair 
In  wreathy  dalliance  revel-*«o(Uy  kiss'd 
In  sportive  zapture  by  the  wings  of  heaven,    tsibor. 


Orif  iaal. 
THE    DEATH   OF    A    FAWN 

BT   WILIIAH  C.  KTCBARDB. 

Close  on  the  border  of  a  wood, 

A  rivulet  its  course  pursued ; 

Its  other  bank  a  beauteous  lawn. 

As  ever  fniries  sported  on — 

Gemmed  with  the  radiant  flowers  of  spring, 

Which  tempt  the  bee  to  fold  his  wing. 

And  from  their  painted  cups,  to  sip 

The  nectar  with  his  dainty  lip. 

With  noiseless  current  flowed  the  stream, 

As  placid  as  a  maiden^s  dream ; 

Where  Fancy  lends  her  guileless  thought, 

And  makes  her  visions  pleasure-fraught. 

Deep  in  its  pure  and  chrysial  flood, 

Were  mirrored  sun  and  sky  and  wood ; 

So  clear  and  bright  there  seemed  below. 

Another  sun  and  sky  to  glow  ! 

A  bright-eyed  fawn  approached  the  brink. 
And  arched  his  graceful  neck  to  drink; 
When,  frightened  at  his  counterpart. 
Perfect  beyond  the  power  of  Art-^ 
The  timid  creature  started  back, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  forest  track ; 
But  ere  he  reached  the  thicket-glade. 
His  form  was  low  and  bleeding  laid ; 
A  rifle  ball  had  pierced  his  heart. 
And  bade  the  streams  of  life  depart; 
The  voice  of  death  flew  un  the  breeze, 
Echoed  amid  the  distant  trees ; 
Scared  from  her  nest  Minen'a's  bird. 
And  all  the  wood's  deep  silence  stirred. 

That  sound  fell  heavy  on  my  ear. 
And  gathered  in  my  eye  a  tear; 
I  pitied  less  the  dying  fawn. 
That  his  brief  hour  of  life  was  gone. 
Than  him  who  had  destroyed  that  life, 
With  grace  and  beauty  erst  so  rife^ 
That  he,  in  wanton  sport  had  fired. 
And  triumphed  while  his  prey  expired ; 
Leaving  the  victim  in  the  wood, 
Well  pleased  to  think  his  aim  was  good. 

Though  man,  by  his  Creator's  will — 
The  inferior  tribes  of  Earth  may  kill, 
Yet  mercy  should  control  his  power, 
Since  life  alone  is  all  their  dower, 
*Tis  cruelly  to  prove  our  might, 
Because,  forsooth,  we  have  the  right : 
Tyranu  alone  delight  to  show, 
How  far  their  cruel  rage  can  go ! 

Georgia,  February,  1841. 


Wk  all,  io  every  state,  have  our  sufferinga,  but  of 
none  is  the  condition  so  abject,  that  he  may  not  find 
grounds  of  consolation,  and  discern  the  merciful  finger 
of  the  Omnipotent  pointing  out  to  him  a  place  of  rest,  of 
happiness  unmixed,  of  everlasting  paac«. 
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Ori  rin  A 
SKETCHES  IN  THE  WKST.— No.  XIV. 

BT  THE  AUTHOE  OP  *  LAFITTC/  CAPT.  KTD,'  ETC. 

We  have  been  tailing  all  day  through    delightful 
•ceneiy,  made  up  of  hills  covered  to  their  tops  with 
noble  forest  trees,  or  pleasant  intervali,  spread  between 
them  and  the  river,  with  over-hanging  clifTs,  wooded 
islands,  and  occasional  peeps  through  the  openings  in 
the  hills,  of  a  pleasant  country  beyond.     Our  boat  moves 
through  the  water  with  undiminished  velocity,  and  so 
far,  has  accomplished  the  quickest  trip  ever  made  from 
Saint  Louis,  and  ia  uU  probability,  she  will  arrive  at 
Louisville  at  the  time  set,  that  is,  fifty-two  hours  from 
her  departure  from  Saint  Louis.     It  is  amusing  to  see 
how  all  on  board,  from  the  captain  to  the  youngest  cabin- 
boy,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.     It  is  the 
general  talk ;    and  all,  including  passengers,  are  as 
anxious  to  perform  the  -quickest  trip  ever  made,  as  if 
«ach  were  interested  in  a  large  stake.     Beu  of  money, 
•egars,  oyster  sappers,  and  "  drinks,"    have    passed 
between  the  passengers — while  the  cabin-boys  bet  jack- 
knives  and  circus- tickets,   to  be  paid    at    Louisville. 
Every  half-hour,  one  of  them,  a  Utte  dirty-faced,  brush- 
headed  urchin,  comes  to  me,  or  some  other  passenger, 
asking,  "  what  *tis  o'clock,"  and  evincing    as  much 
interest  in  the  race,  as  if  he  had  a  purse  of  at  least  five 
dollars  upon  it.     Two  barrows,  or  iron  trucks,  loaded 
with  chain-cables,  are  placed  on  the  forecastle,  and  one 
or  two  men  are  constantly  moving  them  from  side  to  side 
to  keep  the  boat  in  trim ;  they  have  been  at  this  all  the 
way  from  Saint  Louis,  and  have  worn  already,  quite  a 
track  in  the  deck,  by  the  ceaseless  rolling  of  tbese  iron- 
laden  cars.     The  mate  is  active  in  keeping  an  equal 
number  of  passengers  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  or  else 
driving  them  to  the  centre;  the  doors  opening  on  to  the 
guards  are  locked,  to  keep  persons  from  going  upon 
them  to  destroy  the  boat's  trim.     *'  Stand  a  little  this 
way,  gentlemen,  if  you  please— now  look  out  you  deck 
passengers,  there,  keep  off  that  lower  guard  !^Stand  a 
little  in,  gentlemen,  stand  a  little  in, — pitch  in  the  wood, 
boys,  lively  now,  lively!"  assail  the  ears   every  few 
moments.     In  vain,  passengers  on  shore  wave  t  heir  hand- 
kerchiefs and  white  flags,  and  shout  for  the  boat  to 
heave  to  and  take  them  on  board ;  a  deaf  car  and  a  blind 
eye  are  turned  to  these  appeals,  and  steadily  and  swiftly, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  we 
move  onward.    We  were  compelled  to  stop  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  small  town  in  Kentucky,  when  one  of  the 
deck  passengers  hastened  to  a  groggery  to  get  some 
supplies.     During  his  absence,   (and  it  was  not  of  a 
minute's  duration,)  the  boat  started  and  was  ten  feet 
from  the  shore  when  he  came  in  sight.     ''Stop,  captain, 
•top !"  he  shouted,  running  to  the  shore  with  a  bunch  of 
onions  in  one  hand  and  a  handkerchief  full  of  something 
in  tho  other.     ''Now  you   lazy  lubber!"  replied  the 
mate,  "  you  may  run  for  it.    What  in  the  d^-1  had  you 
to  do  ashore  ?"     "  Do  stop,  captain,  do,"  cried  the  man 
in  alow,  plaintive  tone.    The  captain  seemed  not  to  hear 
him,  the  boat  moved  along  the  shore  at  increasing  speed, 


his  voice  to  be  taken  on  board.  Still  the  boat  kept 
on,  and  I  saw  it  was  the  intention  of  the  captain  to  give 
htm  a  long  chase.  He  ran  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
casting  the  most  appealing  looks  towards  the  boat,  when 
he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  deep  creek,  thirty  feet  broad. 
We  thought  his  race  was  now  terminated,  and  he  evi- 
dently thought  so  himself,  for  clasping  his  hands  together 
in  despair  as  he  saw  the  water,  he  stood  still ;  when  the 
captain  sung  out—-"  Run  round  the  creek !  Why  don't 
you  run  round  it !"  At  this  moment,  his  eye  lighted  on 
a  pirogue  on  the  shore,  and  jumping  into  it  he  pushed 
across  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  again  continued  hi* 
course. 

The  steamer  had  got  some  distance  above  him  during 
his  delay  at  the  creek,  and  throwing  away  his  string  of 
onions,  as  he  leaped  ashore,  he  pressed  forward  with 
renewed  vigor,  every  now  and  then,  waving  his  hand  and 
shouting.     At  length,  he  untied  his  handkerchief,  and 
out  rolled  a  loaf  of  bread,  biscuits,  apples  and  sausages, 
and  thus  lightened,  he  seemed  to  run  better.     He  waa 
now  full  a  mile  from  his  starting  post,  and  yet  the  boat 
showed  no  signs  of  stopping  for  him.     Still  on  he  came, 
evidently  dragging  his  legs  through  the  mod,  clhnbiog 
over  bogs,  forcing  his  way  through  bushes,  growing  very 
much  fatigued.     He  bared  his  head  and  began  to  fan 
himself  as  he  ran,  with  his  hat;  next  off  came  his  coat, 
and  then  his  shoes.    With  all  these  auxiliaries  to  his 
speed,  it  was  apparent  from  the  heavy  dragging  of  his 
legs,  the  open  mouth,  and  his  general  weariness  of  man- 
ner, that  his  strength  was  failing  him.     We  had  all  now 
become  interested  in  the  luckless  victim.     The  ladies 
thronged  the  guards,  pitied  him,  and  wondered  the  cap- 
tain "  could  be  so  cruel ;"  the  gentlemen  at  first  enjoyed 
it  and  considered  it  a  good  joke,  but  they  now  began  to 
feel  that  it  had  become  too  serious,  and  desired  the  cap- 
tain to  take  him  on  board ;  the  deck  hands  hurrahed  at 
every  good  leap  he  made  over  a  log  or  a  ditch,  and 
laughed  unfeelingly  as  he  at  length  tottered,  from  over 
exertion.       At    length    It    became  evident  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  actually  knocked  up,  for  he  appeared 
about  to  throw  himself  on  the  ground  several  times,  but 
as  often  nerving  himself  to  renewed  exertions,  and  theik 
the  boat  was  stopped  and  the  yawl  sent  ashore  for  hinu 
He  was  so  weak  when  the  boat  came  along  side,  that  th» 
sailors  had  to  assist  him  on  board.     "  Now,  eonfoun<l 
you,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  helped  him  in,  "  I 
reckon  you'll  not  be  left  behind  again."    Comment  em 
the  above  scene  is  useless.     AH  who  have  travelled  know 
how  frequently  one  may  be  acciden  telly  left  on  shopo-. 
The  too  general  practice  of  captains,  even   when  th« 
delinquents  appear  on  the  bank  hailing  him,  of  going 
off  and  leaving  them,  is,  to  the  last  degree,  repreheneive. 
The  individual  might  have  a  family  on  board,  wboao 
distress  and  his  own  may  be  easily  pictured ;  ke  might 
be  an  invalid,  and  be  left  in  a  desolate  region,  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  journey  is,  perhaps,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
unce — but,  whatever  be  the  circumstances,  it  is  an 
evidence  of  a  great  deficiency  in  human  feeKag,  hi  any 
captein  who  should  wilfully  pursue  such  a  course. 

The  modes  of  wooding  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 


and  the  man  run  along  the  bank,  shootiBg  at  the  top  of  y  difbr.    On  the  lattar,  hoata  approach  the  shore  and 
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receive  their  wood  from  the  bank ;  on  the  Ohio,  before 
all  the  wood-yards  are  Co  be  found  loo|[  narrow  flatboau, 
holding  frona  twenty  to  thirty  cords,  ready  loaded :  the 
steamer  runs  along  side  af  one  of  these,  takes  it  in  tow, 
and  while  she  is  still  underweigfa,  the  wood  is  trans- 
fered  from  one  boat  to  the  other.  Sometimes  these  boats 
are  towed  up  four  or  five  miles,  when  they  are  east  off* 
with  the  two  woodmen  who  attend  them,  and  suffered  to 
float  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  were  taken.  This 
is  a  groat  saving  of  time  and  labor.  The  strength  of  the 
current  o(  the  Mississippi,  and  the  difficulty  of  managing 
boats  on  that  river,  render  the  adoption  of  this  conve- 
nient mode  of  wooding,  altogetlier  impossible. 

We  came  very  near  running  into  a  flatboat  this  aftei^ 

Boon;  it  lay  directly  across  the  channel,  and  was  manned 

by  three  or  four  country-merchant  looking  youths,  in 

broadcloth  frocks  and  long-tailed  coau.     The  boat  was 

new,  and  it  was  very  evident  the  men  were  new.     The 

awkward  manner  in  which  they  handled  their  long  paddles 

excited  the  merriment  and  derision  of  some  regular,  hard 

old  flatboatmen,  standing  on  the  forecastle  of  our  steamer. 

**  I  could  cut  a  better  man  out  of  a  shingle  than  that  are 

long  coated  chnp,"  said  one.     "  I  say,  strangers,"  called 

out  another,   "  which  o'you  long  tails  is  the  preacher?" 

**  Hand  that  paddle  here,"  said  a  third,  through  his  nose, 

"  and  ril  give  it  to  my  old  woman  to  stir  homroiny  with, 

for  1*11  be  shot  if  you  know  whether  it  is  a  wooden  ladle 

or  a  paddle  you're  got  hold  on."     "  I,"  said  another, 

"  should*nt  be  astonished  to  see  him  take  it  to  stir  up  his 

grog  with."     "  It  would  make  a  first  chop  sugarspoon." 

(The  paddle  which  was  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  was 

at  least  thirty  feet  long,  constructed  of  a  single,  straight 

tree,  with  two  planks  nailed  on  to  one  end  to  give  it 

breadth  as  a  paddle.)     After  the  flatboat  had  got  out  of 

the  way,  more  by  the  help  of  the  current  than  the  green 

crew,  an  old  pilot  near  me,   (who  like  all  pilots  had 

once  flatboated,)  said ^"  How  scared  them  chaps  looked 

when  they  saw  us  coming  right  on  to  'urn !     I  don't 

wonder  they  did'nt  know  what  they  were  about.     When 

I  was  flatboating,  I'd  as  lieve  see  the  old  one  himself, 

hoofs,  horns,  forked  tail  and  all,  coming,  as  a  steamboat, 

snorting  and  blowing  enough  to  -  scare  a  human  critter 

out  of  a  year's  growth,-"  j.  B.  i. 


Original. 
TO   A   YOUNG   LADY. 

Yovito  nsidaa  let  the  Illy  be, 
An  emblem  of  Life't  flower  in  tkea  { 
Pure  as  its  bud  ere  inn  or  dew, 
Have  oped  its  leaves  of  virgin  bae. 
80  now  thou  rear'it  thy  tender  form, 
A  bud  of  beanty  ia  life's  itorm. 

Young  maiden  when  in  baauty  bright. 
Its  silver  leaves  spread  to  the  light, 
Spotless  and  pure  upon  iti  stem 
It  hsDgf ,  tha  type  of  virtue's  gem ; 
So  may  thy  years,  of  Ister  date 
Show  like  the  lily's  glowing  fate ; 

And  when  the  lily  bendi  its  bead, 
To  mingle  with  the  garden's  dead, 
Though  beauty's  gone,  yet  still  the  flower, 
Yields  iVagrance  in  its  dying  hour  ; 
80  lady  when  thou  sleep'st  in  death, 
Rich  be  thy  deads  with  virtue's  breath* 


a.  H. 


i 


Original. 
SONG. 

BT   MRS.   ZMILIHX   S.   SHITH. 

Thb  dream  of  existence  is  l^issfiil  and  bright 

In  the  radiant  morning  of  youth, 
When  Hope  has  no  cloud  to  o'ershadow  her  light. 

And  friendship  is  hallowed  by  truth ; 
When  Love  is  all  pure  as  a  calm  summer  stream, 

That  slumbering  *mid  flow'rets  doth  lie. 
Reflecting  the  brightness  of  Heaven's  own  beam, 

And  wearing  the  tiage  of  the  sky. 

How  chang'd  is  the  vision  when  Time  hurries  on, 

And  brings  the  decline  of  Life's  day ; 
Then  the  sunbeams  from  Hope's  fairy  landscape  aregone^ 

Then  friendship  has  faded  away. 
And  then  like  a  stream  which  the  wind-spirit  wakes. 

Is  the  once  holy  fountain  of  Love ; 
Then  its  troubled  and  wandering  wave  only  takes 

The  hue  of  tha  storm-cloud  above. 

'Tis  well,  since  we're  speeding  away  to  the  tomb, 

That  youth's  fairy  pleasures  should  flee, 
For  could  they  return  all  their  earlier  bloom, 

Too  dear  to  our  heart  they  would  be. 
And  'tis  well,  since  the  soul's  lasting  home  is  not  hero^ 

That  the  love  of  iu  spring-time  should  die ; 
For  could  it  still  cherish  an  Eden  so  dear, 

'Twould  forget  for  its  Heaven  to  sigh ! 


X 


Original. 
SPRING. 

BT  THB  RBT.  J.  E.   CLXBCB. 

As  hope  to  the  heart 

Which  has  sunk  in  despair, 
'Neath  clouds  of  affliction 
And  billows  of  care, 
Even  so  tfie  soft  breathings  of  Springy 
Over  Earth  their  blest  influence  fling* 

As  light  to  the  sailor 

When  tossed  on  the  wave, 
As  life  to  the  sufl''rer 
Condemned  to  the  grave,— 
Even  so  falls  the  light  of  the  Spring 
On  the  shadows  of  Winter's  wing. 

And  thus  when  the  soul 

From  its  fetters  of  clay, 
Flies  upward  and  homeward 
Untramelled  away, 
It  receives  for  Earth's  Winter  and  pain, 
A  bliss  which  no  sorrow  can  stain. 

BottaUt  Mass. 
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Orif  inal. 
THE  SECRET    CONFESSION. 


BT   MRS.   CAROLINE  O&VC. 


1 


"  Now  Peggy,"  said  Hannah  Matson,  addressing  her 
•ister-in-law,  "  I  can  tee  no  reason  io  your  taking  on  so 
because  Mrs.  RAy*s  child  is  dead.  You  bad  better  by 
half  leave  ofT  crying  and  come  and  help  me  to  fold  these 
clothes,  and  get  them  ready  for  ironing,  so  as  to  earn 
tomething  to  get  your  own  child  warm,  comfortable 
clothing  for  the  winter,  that  is  fast  coming  upon  us." 

Mrs.  MatAon,  instead  of  heeding  this  remonstrance, 
broke  out  into  a  fresh  agony  of  tears.  When  she  had 
become  a  little  calmer,  "  You  have  never  been  to  Mr. 
Ilay*s,*'  said  she,  "  as  often  as  I  have  and  seen  what  a 
pretty  creature  little  Eliza  was,  or  you  would  cry  too." 

'*  The  child  was  well  enough,"  replied  Hannah,  "  but 
not  a  quarter  part  so  handsome  as  your  Betsey  would  be 
if  she  could  be  dressed  out  in  as  fine  clothes  as  Elizabeth 
Qted  to  be." 

"  You  don't  consider  that  I  nursed  her,  and  had  the 
whole  care  of  her  for  full  three  months.  I  loved  her  as 
if  she  had  been  my  own  child." 

"  A  little  better,  I  should  think,  for  in  my  opinion  you 
sever  treated  Betsey  as  a  child  ought  to  be  treated." 

Mrs.  Maiaon  made  no  reply,  but  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  rocking  motion  in  her  chair,  more 
violently  than  before.  The  door  now  opened,<and  a 
child  about  eight  years  old,  meanly  clad,  entered  with  a 
basket  in  her  hand  filled  with  chips.  She  went  to  Han- 
nab,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 

**  Mr.  Oiles  says  he  cannot  let  mother  have  any  more 
chips  unless  she  pays  him  a  higher  price,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  tell  her." 

"  I  will  tell  her  myself,  dear,"  replied  her  aunt,  stoop- 
ing down  and  kissing  her  pale  cheek.  "Now  go  sit 
down  and  rest  yourself,  the  basket  was  too  heavy  for 

you." 

The  child  raised  her  large,  beautiful  eyes  to  her 
aunt's  (ace  filled  with  tears,  threw  her  arms  round  her 
neck  and  returning  the  caress,  .cast  a  timid  glance 
towards  her  mother,  and  then  whispered,—"  I  am  very 

hungry." 

Hannah  cut  a  slice  from  a  brown  loaf,  which  the  child 
took  and  sat  down  where  she  could  not  be  observed  by 
hen  mother,  who,  however,  had  apparently  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  her  entrance.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  she  beckoned  her  sister  to  approach  her. 

"  That  child,"  said  she,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  must  go 
away  from  here, — I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  her  any 
longer." 

'*  What  can  you  mean  f"  inquired  Hannah. 

**  IVfake  some  excuse  to  send  her  away -a  little  while, 
and  I  will  tell  you.  If  she  should  catch  a  word,  I  am 
ruined." 

**  If  you  are  rested  Betsey,"  said  her  aunt,  **  you  may 
go  to  Mr.  Ray's,  and  ask  Mrs.  White,  if  she  would  like 
to  have  you  do  some  errands — there  mast  be  a  great 
many  to  do,  I  think." 

Betsey  rose  with  alacrity,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure 


was  perceptible  in  her  sickly  countenance,  as  she  tied  on 
her  gingham  bonnet.  As  her  aunt  looked  at  her  littto 
bare  feet,*-'*  Poor  child,"  said  she,  *'  it  is  almost  too  cokl 
for  you  to  go  without  shoes,  and  I  hope  if  Mrs.  White 
observe  you  have  none,  she  will  give  you  an  old  pair 
that  were  Eliza's." 

**  I  have  something  to  reveal  to  you,  Hannsh,"  said 
Mrs.  Matson,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  gone,  **  but  you 
must  first  make  a  solemn  promise,  that  you  will  never 
mention  it  to  a  single  person  as  long  as  I  live." 

**  Indeed,  Peggy,  you  behave  so  very  strange,  that  I 
fear  that  you  have  something  to  reveal,  which  it  would 
be  wrong  to  keep  secret." 

**  You  may  do  as  you  like,  but  I  will  never  tell  a  word 
'till  you  promise  solemnly  never  to  say  aught  about  it 
'till  after  I  am  gone.  No,  Hannah,  though  the  weight 
of  it  sink  me  to  the  grave,  I  will  tell  on  no  other  condi^ 
tions." 

*'  Well,  Peggy,  I  will  promise  then." 

"  That  won't  do.  Here,  lay  your  hand  on  this  bible, 
and  say,  that  you  will  never  hint,  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 

Hannah,  whosjB  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  rested 
her  trembling  hand  upon  the  sacred  volume,  and  soIeoMiI  j 
and  deliberately  gave  the  required  promise. 

"  You  think  it  very  strange,"  said  she,  after  burying 
her  face  in  her  bands  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  summon- 
ing resolution  to  commence,  "  that  I  should  make  so 
much  ado  because  little  Eliza  is  dead— but  Hannah,  she 
was  my  own  child." 

**  What  do  you  mean  T  I  believe  you  are  not  in  your 
right  mind." 

**  Yes  I  am,  though  there  is  enough  to  make  me  other- 
wise. You  know  that  Mrs.  Ray  lay  at  the  point  of  death 
for  several  days,  and  that  she  was  too  weak  for  a  long 
time  to  bear  the  noise  of  the  child  in  the  room.  There 
were  only  three  weeks  difference  in  the  age  of  her  child 
and  mine,  and  hers,  when  six  weeks  old,  was  rather  the 
largest.  A  sore  temptation  came  over  me  one  night,  as 
I  sat  all  alone  watching  them,  and  I  tried  to  get  rid  of 
it,  but  the  more  I  tried,  the  harder  I  was  beset.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  before  I  undressed  the  children, 
and  when  I  did,  I  exchanged  their  night-clothes.  The 
next  rooming  I  returned  to  again  exchange  their  clothing, 
and  by  feigning  them  to  be  asleep  always  for  several 
days,  when  any  person  came  into  the  room,  I  escaped 
being  detected,  though  Mrs.  White,  who  still  lives  in 
the  family,  did  say  one  day,  that  she  thought  Eliza  had 
grown  very  homely.  As  no  one  cared  about  seeing  the 
child  they  thought  was  mine,  [  had  little  trouble  in  pre- 
venting it  from  being  seen,  for  being  very  quiet,  it  would 
lie  covered  in  bed,  even  when  awake,  without  crying. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  took  with  me  Eliza  Ray,  and 
left  my  own  child  in-  her  room.  I  vainly  thought  I  should 
be  happy  if  I  could  see  her  brought  up  as  a  rich  man's 
daughter,  but  1  have  never  known  a  moment's  peaca 
since.  Often  when  I  used  to  go  to  Mr.  Ray's  and  offer 
to  kiss  the  child,  or  even  take  hold  of  her  hand,  she 
would  shrink  away  from  me,  as  if  I  were  too  coarse 
looking  to  touch  her,  and  I  can  tell  you,  Hannah,  it  was 
a  cruel  thing  to  a  aaoUier's  heart  to  be  an  object  of  die- 
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like  to  her  own  child  ;  and  I  have  often  thought,  that  if 
I  could  only  have  her  back  again,  the  same  that  the 
would  have  been  bad  she  known  nothing  about  riches 
and  grandeur,  my  poverty  woukl  be  nothing  to  me.  But 
rile  is  dead,  as  a  judgment  upon  me,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Did  your  husband  know  that  you  exchanged  the 
children  r" 

"  No  indeed,  I  never  dared  to  tell  him,  and  you  know 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  building  six  months 
afterwards,  just  as  he  began  to  prosper  in  his  business. 
Every  thing  has  gone  against  me  ever  since.  I  suppose 
you  think  I  have  done  wrong  in  not  treating  Betsey  any 
better,  if  she  was'nt  ray  child,  bm  the  sight  of  her  always 
kept  what  I  had  done  fresh  in  my  mind,  which  made  me 
hate  her." 

Hannah  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  time. 
She  then  said, — **  I  have  given  you  my  solemn  promise 
on  the  bible  that  I  will  never  reveal  what  you  have  told, 
and  I  never  will  while  you  live.  You  say  that  you  can- 
not bear  the  sight  of  the  child,  and  it  is  best  that  she 
should  have  another  home.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
Mrs.  Ray  will  be  willing  to  take  her  to  scour  knives  and 
such  kind  of  things,  at  first,  but  I  am  sure  as  soon  as 
she  finds  what  a  sweet  child  she  is,  she  will  let  her  learn 
to  do  something  better,  and  will  send  her  to  school." 

The  return  of  Betsey  interrupted  the  conversation,  and 
in  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  had  consigned 
the  remains  of  their  only  child,  as  they  imagined,  to  the 
tomb,  Hannah,  having  provided  her  with  a  suit  of 
decent  clothing  from  her  earnings,  took  Betsey  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  princely  mansion  which  by  right 
was  her  own  home,  but  from  which  now,  she  might  be 
turned  away.  They  found  Mrs.  White,  the  housekeeper, 
alone,  and  to  hfr  Hannah  disclosed  the  object  of  their 
call.  Mrs.  White  was  averse  to  mentioning  the  subject 
to  Mrs.  Ray»  as  she  said  that  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Mat- 
son,  who  nursed  the  little  Eliza,  would,  she  feared,  revive 
her  sorrow;  but  the  persuasions  of  Hannah  overruled 
her  reluctance,  and  she  consented  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
message.  After  being  absent  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  she 
returned  and  said,  that  Mrs.  Ray  had  consented  for  the 
ehtld  to  remain  a  while,  if  Minda  was  willing  to  have 
her  in  the  kitchen  with  her.  Minda  was  consulted,  and 
having  already  received  a  favorable  impression  respect- 
ing her  on  account  of  her  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  cor- 
ivctness  and  despatch  with  which  she  had  executed 
various  messages  with  which  she  had  entrusted  her,  she 
graciously  gave  the  required  consent.  Although  the 
child  was  pleased  wjth  the  idea  of  her  new  homey  she 
wept  when  Hannah  took  leave,  who  promised  to  fre- 
quently call.  Mrs.  Ray  had  scarcely  seen  her  since  she 
was  an  infant,  for  Mrs.  Matson  ever  avoided  taking  her 
when  she  went  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  own  child,  and 
Mrs.  White  charged  Minda  not  to  send  her  to  her  mis- 
tress' room  on  any  account,  as  she  feared  that  the  sight 
of  her  would  heighten  her  grief  which  was  already  so 
intense  as  to  injure  her  health.  The  child  in  the  mean- 
time was  happy,  for  she  had  clean,  warm  clothing,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  wholesome  food,  and  above  all  a  good 
fire  diffused  a  genial  warmth  through  the  apartment, 
where  she  cheerfully  performed  the  humble  tasks  allotted 


her  by   Minda.       AH  these  were  comforU  which  she 
had  never  known  before  during  the  six  long  winters 
which  she  could  remember,  and  the  others,  could  she 
have  recalled  them  to  mind,  would  have  presented  only 
a  series  of  cold  days  and  nights,  passed  mostly  in  her 
little  flock  bed  with  its  insufficient  covering,  where  her 
greatest  luxury  was  to  nestle  in  the  sunbeams  that 
streamed  in  upon  her  at  mid-day,  and  her  only  amuse- 
ment  to  wave  her  little  thin  hands  to  catch  brighter 
glances  of  the  light  which  looked  quietly  through  the 
dusty  window  panes.     She  was  fast  growing  to  bo  a 
healthful,  rose-cheeked  child,  and  the  warm  sunlight  of 
content  which  cheered  her  heart  and  beamed  from  her 
soft  dark  eyes,  oflen  overflowed  in  some  artless  gush  of 
song,  which,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Minda,  "  did  the 
very  heart  good  to  hear."    One  treasure,  a  slate  and 
pencil,  which  she  found  hanging  against  the  kitchen  wall^ 
served  to  beguile  many  an  hour  of  the  long  winter  even> 
ings.     By  carefully  copying  the  somewhat  rude  chirogra- 
phy  contained  in  a  manuscript  that  had  belonged  to  the 
child  who  had  innocently  usurped  her  rights,  she  could 
certainly  write  a  hand  which  coold  be  read  if  not  praised. 
Hannah  had  taught  her  to  read,  and  she  devoured  with 
great  eagerness  the  few  books  which  she  found  in  the 
kitchen  and  Mrs.  White's  room.     Winter  passed  away 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  spring  and  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  that  month  celebrated  by  poets  as  being  full  of 
smiles  and  flowers,  but  which  more  frequently  deserves 
the  reputation  of  fickleness  ascribed  to  April,  and  Mrs. 
Ray  had  not  yet  seen  the  child  to  whom  she  had  given 
a  home.     She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  shrink  from 
coming  in  contact  with  what  they  imagine  will  give  them 
pain,  and  she  had  contented  herself  with  giring  Mrs. 
White  directions  relative  to  her  clothing ;  the  rich  and 
costly  apparel  of  the  child  who  was  gone,  being  carefully 
laid  aside.     It  was  now  as  we  have  said,  the  middle  of 
May.     The  cool  breeze  of  morning  was  dancing  lightly 
among  the  fresh  green  leaves,  and  the  lark,  as  it  soarcMl 
upwards,  piercing  further  and  further  into  the  blue 
depths  of  the  sky,  seemed  at  last,  as  if  buried  amid  its 
yielding  softness.     Mrs.  White  had   gone  up  to  Mrs. 
Ray*s  room,  and  by  lier  desire,  raised  the  sash  to  admit 
the  air.     Little  Betsey,  who  was  collecting  in  a  basket 
the  withered  leaves  that  littered  the  shrubbery,  was  avg- 
ing  gsyly  as  the  lark  soaring  above  her.      Mrs.   Ray 
involuntarily  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  Is  that  Peggy  Matson *s  child  T"  she  inquired. 

Mrs.  White  answered  in  the  affirmative,  while  the 
child  unconscious  of  the  gaze  that  was  upon  her,  con- 
tinued to  pursue,  with  the  graceful  facility  of  childhood » 
what  to  her,  was  a  most  delightful  employment,  stopping 
only  now  and  then  to  admire  some  timid  violet,  half 
buried  in  the  grass,  or  the  strawberry's  snowy  bloom^ 
which  seemed  to  give  out  new  sweetness  as  she  bent 
over  them.  Exercise  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  made 
her  cape-bonnet  oppressive,  and  she  threw  it  aside.  Mrs. 
Ray  uttered  no  exclamation,  but  she  could  hear  the  beat- 
ings of  her  own  heart  as  she  continued  to  watch  her. 

''  I  had,"  she  at  length  said,  "an only  sister,  who  died 
in  childhood,  that  was  very  beautiful,  and  this  child  very 
much  resembles  her.     Her  hair  is  of  the  same  sunny 
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brown»  her  cheeks  like  the  hmlf  open  rove ;  if  her  eyei  are 
the  same,  the  resembhince  must  be  perfect.*' 

"  Oh,  her  eyes  are  almost  black,  ma'am/'  said  Mrs. 
White,  in  a  rather  loud  tone  of  voice,  at  she  drew  near 
the  window. 

The  child,  who  beard  her  speak,  naturally  looked  up, 
and  a  pair  of  eyes  combining  all  the  softness  and  lustre  of 
those  which  the  poets  call  gazelle-like,  for  a  moment 
beamed  full  upon  the  lady,  and  were  then  quickly  with- 
drawn and  bent  to  tbe  ground,  as  if  she  were  again 
searching  among  the  grass  for  the  violet,  timid  as  herself. 

"  Don*t  fofget,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  as  she  withdrew  from 
the  window,  and  took  her  seat  in  her  low,  luxurious 
chair,  "  the  child  must  go  to  school.  I  wonder  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,  but  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be 
absorbed  in  ray  own  selfish  sorrow." 

"  La,"  said  Mrs.  White,  "  she  can  write  very  well 
now.  She  learnt  on  the  slate  last  winter,  without  having 
any  person  to  show  her,  and  as  for  her  reading,  she  can 
read  better  now,  thai^-*"  she  checked  herself,  for, 
warmed  by  her  subject,  she  came  near  saying,  better 
than  Elisa  could,  but  she  6nished  her  sentence  by  saying, 
"  better  than  half  tbe  children  who  attend  school." 

'« Tell  Minda,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  as  Mrs.  White  left  tbe 
apartment,  "  to  bring  the  child  up  to  me." 

*'  Now,  dear,"  said  Minda,  after  she  had  brushed  the 
child's  soft  curling  hair,  '*  pull  off  your  apron,  and  put  on 
your  morocco  slippers  that  your  aunt  gave  you,  and  we 
will  go  and  see  what  Mrs.  Ray  wanu  of  you.'^ 

Betsey,  eager  and  agitated,  in  attempting  to  untie  her  |  mine." 
apron-strings  drew  them  into  a  knot,  which  defied  Min-!|  Soon  afVer  this  converaation,  a  girl,  who  was  an 
da*s  skill  to  undo,  she  therefore  cut  it,  and  then  taking  >;  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Matson  and  Hannah,  came  in  to 
her  by  the  hand,  led  her  up  stairs.  She  did  not  forget  assist  the  latter  in  watching.  The  patient  obtained  no 
to  make  a  very  low  courtesy,  when  she  entered  the  room,  i  repose,  and  before  monring,an  event  which  Hannah  had 
stt  Hannah  had  instructed  her  to  do  the  first  time  she  '|  feared,  she  became  delirious.    She  now  remained  silent 


preying  opon  me  all  the  tinM.  I  have  worried  about  it 
day  and  night  lately,  and  it  is  that,  and  nothing  else  that 
has  brought  the  fever  upon  me." 

"  Then  let  me  go  and  ask  Mr.  Ray  and  his  vrife  to 
come,  that  you  may  conieas  what  you  did.  It  will  tako 
the  burthen  off  from  your  spirits,  and  then,  may  be,  you 
will  get  well." 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  let  yoa  go  to-night— I  must  think 
more  about  it." 

Hannah  sat  down  with  a  disappointed  air,  and  as  the 
sat  musing  in  the  twilight  which  was  every  moment 
growing  deeper  and  deeper,  the  thought  suddenly  occur* 
red  to  her,  that  should  her  sister  die,  the  account  which 
she  then  would  be  at  liberQr  to  give  concerning  the  chil* 
dren,  might  be  deemed  a  fabrication,  as  she  could  think 
of  nothing  by  which  she  could  prove  its  authenticity. 
She  ventured  to  mention  this  to  Mrs.  Matson,  hoping 
that  she  niigfat  know  of  something  which  would  oonrobo- 
rate  the  truth  of  the  relation. 

"  I  know  of  nothing,"  replied  she,  **  but  there  will  bo 
no  difRculty.  The  child  carries  the  proof  of  her  parent* 
age  in  her  own  person ;  and  when  onee  it  is  memioned 
to  Mr.  and  Mre.  Ray,  they  will  see  it  at  plainly  as  I 
always  did.  It  was  that  which  made  me  avoid  carrying 
her  there,  for  I  dreaded  for  her  mother  to  see  her,  lest 
she  should  observe  how  much  she  favored  her  ovm  family. 
Let  her  compare  the  child's  hands  with  her  own.  There 
is  no  difference,  except  in  the  siie ;  wUlo  my  own  darl* 
ing's  that's  dead  and  gone,  had  hands  so  much  liko 


entered  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  little  thinking  it 
would  be  six  months  or  more  before  she  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  follow  her  directions. 

'*  You  may  go  now,  Minda,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  "  I  want 
to  talk  with  the  child  about  going  to  sdunri." 

Mn.  Ray  asked  her  many  questions,  to  which  she 
gave  diffident  but  intelligent  replies,  the  lady  becoming 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  resemblance  she  bore 
to  the  sister  she  had  lost.  Even  the  tones  of  her  soft, 
musical  voice,  seemed  again  sounding  in  her  ears,  and 


scareely  a  moment,  and  her  incoherent  ravings  had  con* 
stant  reference  to  tbe  criminal  ambition  which  had 
tempted  her  for  the  sake  of  teeing  bar  child  bred  a  lady, 
to  deprive  another  of  her  rights.  She  spoke,  too,  of  the 
bitterness  of  being  obliged  to  crush  down  the  ieeUngs  of 
matereal  affection,  of  severing  the  tiee  which  bound  her 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  of  seeing  her,  from  the  effeott  of 
her  delicate  and  luxurioos  nurture,  when  old  enough  to 
discriminate,  torn  away  when  she  approached  her,  clad 
in  her  mean,  coane  garments,  with  aversion  and  disgust. 


tbe  light  of  her  own  sweet  smile  seemed  beaming  from  I  Much  did  the  assistant  watcher  wonder  at  the  strange, 
her  eyes  and  lingering  in  the  dimples  round  her  mouth. !]  ^W  tale  uttered  by  the  unhappy  woman  In  broken,  half- 


Mre.  Ray  told  her  that  she  should  send  for  her  again, 
when  her  husband  was  at  home,  and  Betsey  returned  to 
Minda  with  a  face  full  of  smiles,  to  jnform  her,  that  she 
was  to  have  several  new  books,  and  was  going  to  com- 
mence attending  school  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Leaving  her  to  the  joys  of  anticipation,  we  will  revisit 
tbe  abode  of  Mn.  Matson.  She  was  lying  in  bed,  and 
her  extreme  restlessness,  together  with  her  deeply  flushed 
countenance,  showed  her  to  be  in  a  high  fever*  Hannah, 
her  sister>in-iaw,  was  standing  by  the  bed  side,  holding 
aome  medicine  which  she  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
penoade  her  to  take. 

"  What  good  will  doctor's  stuff  do  me,"  said  she* 
when  the  thoughu  of  the  wrong  I  did  the  child  keeps 
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intelligible  sentences;  and  more  still  did  she  wonder 
when  Hannah  said  to  her,-*^'Mark  well  what  the  tayt, 
and  remember  it." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Mn.  Ray,  addmtting 
her  hutband  one  day  after  tea,  **  that  if  wo  should  givo 
Betsey  a  good  education,  she  will  bo  an  agreeable  com* 
panion  for  me,  when  she  it  a  little  older,  and  if  it  meet 
your  approbation,  I  should  like  to  toad  her  to  Mitt 
Tracy's  school,  which  is  said  to  bo  the  host  in  town,  tko 
next  quarter." 

Just  at  Mr.  Ray  wat  expretting  hit  atquittc—oa  in 
hit  wife't  propotttion,  Mioda  oame  to  tbe  door,  and  taid 
that  Hannah  MatK«  wat  balow,  wbo  wbbed  voiy  unA 
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to  speak  with  them.  In  accordance  with  the  leadineM 
which  they  expreMed  to  comply  with  her  wbhes,  Han- 
nah, in  a  few  minutet,  made  her  appearance;  her  moon- 
ing calico  gown  and  the  black  ribbon  on  her  bonnet,  indi- 
cating that  she  had  lost  some  relative. 

"  What  means  this  mooming  dress,  Hannah  T"  said 
Mrs..  Ray. 

"  My  sisternn-Iaw,  Mrs.  Matson  is  dead/'  she  replied. 

"  What,  is  Betsey's  mother  dead  withoat  yonr  even 
letting  her  know  it?'' 

"  My  sister-in-law  is  dead  ma'am,  as  I  said  before, 
but  the  child's  mother  is  alive,  and  is  well,  I  hope." 

"  What  can  yoa  mean,  Hannah  ?"  said  Mr.  Ray. 

**  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  mean,  if  yoa  and  Mrs.  Ray 
will  listen  to  me,  for  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  am  now 
here. 

"Most  certainly  we  will  listen  to  yoa,"  said  he. 

And  Hannah,  with  an  artlessness  and  pathos,  which 
earned  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  her  auditors  that  she, 
herself,  believed  the  troth  of  what  she  said,  related  all 
that  Mrs.  Matson  had  told  her.  "  And  when  she  had 
lost  her  senses,"  added  Hannah,  "  the  night  before  she 
died,  she  told  jnst  the  same,  only  in  a  wild,  awful  man- 
ner, thai  was  frightful  to  hear,  before  Ella  Drsw,  who 
will  tell  yoa  the  same  if  you  will  send  for  her.  Now 
please  let  me  go  for  the  child,  that  her  looks  may  eon- 
firm  the  troth  of  what  I  have  told  you,  for  as  poor  Peggy 
said,  and  they  wers  almost  the  last  rational  words  she 
ever  spoke,  '  she  carries  the  proof  of  her  parantage  in 
her  own  person.'  " 

"  Yos,  bring  her  np,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Ray, 
glancing  at  his  agitated  wife. 

Hannah  needed  no  second  permission,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  had  plaeed  the  child  beside  her  mother, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Ray,  as  if  appealing  to  him  to  say 
whether  there  were  not  a  resemblance.  The  remarka- 
ble likeness  which  she  bore  to  Mrs.  Ray's  deceased 
sister  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  that  between 
the  mother  and  child,  though  less  striking,  was  plainly 
perceptible,  and  Mr.  Ray  might  have  said — 

**  Thy  Ibee  w  like  thy  mothsr'i,  my  lUr  child." 

Never  was  the  innocence  of  childhood  more  &ithfally 
depicted  than  in  the  svreet,  wondering  countenance  of 
the  little  Betsey  at  this  momentf  and  Mrs»  Ray,  who  felt 
eonvinoed  that  what  Hannah  had  told  was  true,  wept  for 
joy  as  she  claspe<f  her  to  her  bosom.  Nor  did  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Ray  remain  wholly  uodimmed,  as  with  his  hand 
half  buried  amid  the  soft,  sunny  curls,  that  clustered 
round  her  pure  brow,  he  gave  her  bis  blessing. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Eliza  Ray 
at  eighteen — formeriy  known  as  Uttle  Betsey  Matson— 
the  desire  may  be  most  readily  gratified  by  calling  at  her 
father's  house,  for  she  loves  to  be  at  home.  She  has  lost 
none  of  her  ran  beanty,  which  distinguished  her  when  a 
ehild,  and  her  nund  is  as  lovely  as  her  person.  She  has 
never  forgotten  the  days  of  pover^,  and  sufieriog  which 
she  passed  beneath  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Matson,  and  the 
lesson  chMs  learned  in  the  midst  of  penary  and  tears,  has 
eaused  sympathy  for  the  afflictions  of  others,  to  take 
^bep  raeC  in  hor  heart,  prompting  her  to  that  active 


benevolence,  which  makea  her  realise  bow  modi  more 
blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive.  V/e  will  only  add, 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  her  being  united  in  marriage 
to  a  young  gentleman,  opon  whom  we  can  pass  no  higher 
encomiubi  than  to  say  that  he  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy 
of  her. 
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Oriffiasl. 
ON    THE   DEATH    OF    AN    INFANT 

BT   SAMUEL    WOODWORTH. 

Almiohtt  God !  'tis  right,  'tis  just. 
That  earthly  frames  should  tura  to  dust. 
But,  ah !  forgive  the  wishfiil  tear, 
Tiwt  would  detain  a  tpirit  here. 

Go,  gentle  babe,  to  realms  of  bliss, 
The  chastening  rod  we  humbly  kiss : 
Thy  Savioor  calls  thee  home,  my  son 
And  let  his  holy  will  be  done. 

Thy  earthly  form,  now  icy  cold, 
Was  fivned  in  beauty's  fairest  mould ; 
But  now,  prepared  by  love  divine, 
A  fairer,  brighter  form  is  thine. 

Thy  tarihly  parent  loved  thee  well- 
So  much,  that  language  fails  to  tell ; 
But  ah !  our  love  was  weak  and  poor, 
Tliy  Heavenly  Parent  loves  thee  mora. 

Here,  thou  wast  tenderly  carass*d 
Upon  a  fond,  maternal  breast ; 
But  angel-nurses,  forms  of  love, 
Shall  now  caress  my  babe  above, 

Fain  would  paternal  love  have  taught 
Thy  little  opening  world  of  thought ; 
But  we  the  pleasing  task  resign 
To  Heavenly  schools,  and  books  divine. 

'Tw^  all  our  thoughts  and  ¥rishes  still 
To  guard  our  darling  here  from  ill ; 
But  that  great  God  who  eall'd  thee  home, 
Has  sav'd  from  greater  ills  to  come. 

Then  let  us  bush  the  rising  sigh. 
And  bid  affection's  tear  be  dry ; 
Our  child  still  lives,  his  sorrows  o'er. 
Where  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

There,  shall  thy  sweet  maternal  kiss. 
Increase  his  joy-^nbance  his  bliss ; 
There,  through  redeeming  love  and  grace. 
The  father  shall  his  son  embrace. 

Almighty  God.'  'tis  right,  'tis  just, 
That  earthly  frames  should  turn  to  dust ; 
But,  oh !  the  sweet,  transporting  truth, — 
The  soul  shall  bloom  in  endless  youth. 
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Oriffinal. 
LUCT   WIELAND. 

"Will  my  daaghter  tell  me  the  labject  of  her 
thoughut"  uked  Mrs.  Wieland,  at  Lucy  sat  gazing 
upon  a  summer's  sky,  whose  azure  tint  had  deepened 
into  lurid  gold,  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  '*  I 
have  been  studying  your  countenance,  and  find  melan- 
choly and  admiration  mingled  in  its  expression.'' 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  father,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  you 
know  how  he  loved  this  hour ;  and  how  often  we  have 
watched  the  stars  appearing  one  by  one  in  tho  firma- 
ment, until  it  seemed  a  field  of  glory,  studded  with  gems, 
whose  numbers  shamed  our  weak  comprehensions,  and 
made  us  feel  our  own  insignificance,  and  the  glory  of  Him 
who  made  them  all." 

"  Those  were  indeed  happy  hours,  Lacy,  yet  let  us 
not  be  ungrateful,  that  although  God  has  called  our 
beloved  to  that  bright  land,  'where  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  no  mora  needed,'  He  haa  given  us  the  light  of 
His  word,  to  be  '  a  lamp  uato  our  feet,*  until  we  join  your 
father  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest." 

Lucy  Wieland  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  who, 
having  amassed  considenble  wealth,  had  married,  late 
in  life,  a  lady,  whose  amiable  disposition  and  high  men- 
tal endowments,  united  with  the  most  bumble  piety, 
rendered  her  a  meet  companion  to  share  his  every  plea- 
aura,  and  to  soothe  the  evening  of  his  days;  but  it 
pleased  the  Giver  of  life,  that  this  happy  union  shoald 
eiist  on  earth  but  a  short  time,  and  after  eighteen  years 
of  ondisturbed  felicity,  his  soul  took  its  flight  to  that 
"  enduring  City,"  wheie  parting  is  unknown,  leaving  his 
widow  and  only  child  not  to  mourn  his  losSi  bat  to  feel 
that "  their  traasure  is  laid  up  in  Heaven,"  and  that  they 
will  find  him  in  Grod's  own  storaheuse,  in  "  the  day  that 
he  couateth  up  His  jewels." 

On  the  evening  alluded  to,  they  were  hourly  expecting 
the  anival  from  New-York,  of  their  much  valued  friend, 
Elizabeth  Willis ;  who,  being  deprived  of  her  parents 
before  she  was  old  enough  to  appreoiate  their  value,  or 
to  feel  their  loss,  was  left  to  the  eare  of  an  uncle,  the 
oxtent  of  whose  guardianship  consisted  in  supplying  her 
pecuniary  necessities,  and  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
progress  of  her  education ;  and  the  heart  of  Elisabeth 
woold  often  yeani  toward  the  peaceful  cottage  in  Whit- 
neyviUe,  where  her  aunt  and  cousin  were  ever  ready  to 
meet  her  with  smiles  of  a£feetionate  greeting,  which  fell 
like  sunbeams  upon  the  chilled  spirit,  the  more  warmly 
welcome  because  so  seldom  felt. 

The  traveller  will  find  much  to  admire  and  to  interest 
him  in  his  way  through  New- Haven  to  Whitney ville, 
which  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  that  city.  Here 
stand  the  venerable  towers  of  old  Yale,  and  there  lies 
the  beautiful  burying-ground,  where  the  dead  are  not 
indiscriminately  laid  in  graves,  dug  at  the  risk  of  disturbing 
each  other's  remains,  but  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
**  let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  have 
appropriated  spots,  enclosed  in  white  paling,  which 
gives  it  a  neat  and  pioturesque  appearance;  he  wUI 
also  be  strack  with  tbe  pervading  stillness,  which  makes 
him  feel  as  if  each  day  were  the  Sabbath;  no  mobs,  no 
rioting,  and  excepting  in  the  one  street  appropriated 


entirely  to  business,  no  bustling  or  hnrrying  to  and  fro— 
thus  it  preserves  a  quietness  truly  characteristic  of  a 
city  whose  presiding  spirit  is  intellect. 

The  conversation  between  Mrs.  Wieland  and  Lucy, 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Elisabeth,  and  as  the 
latter  sprang  into  the  arms  of  her  friends,  she  felt  her 
heart  expand  and  her  spiriu  lighten  with  a  buoyancy 
seldom  felt  in  the  chill  and  murky  atmosphere  of  her 
uncle's  home. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Lizzy,"  said  Lucy,  to  her  cousin,  the 
next  morning,  when  she  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  feel  refreshed  after  a  long  night  of  repose,  (but  those 
young  ladies  who  have  met  after  a  separation  of  some 
months,  can  judge  how  much  of  it  was  devoted  to  sleep) 
"  can  it  be  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  Mr. 
Dayton,  a  widower,  and  with  a  child  ?  how  often  have 
you  said  you  woold  never  be  a  stepmother :  what  can 
have  induced  you  to  change  your  mind  T" 

'*  Well,  cox,  when  you  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dayton,  I  think  you  will  not  be  surprized  to 
find  he  is  possessed  of  my  highest  esteem  and  regard,  to 
say  nothing  of  warmer  emotions  ;  during  the  two  years 
I  have  known  him,  I  have  ever  found  the  noblest  traits 
of  character,  and  at  times,  when  I  most  needed  conso- 
lation, have  been  soothed  by  the  warmest  sympathy,  and 
the  most  tender  anxiety  for  my  happiness,  and  when  ho 
sought  to  be  the  guide  and  companion  of  my  future 
years,  could  I  refuse  that,  which  my  own  heart  so  ear- 
nestly advocated  T  I  shall  endeavor  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  parent  to  his  little  girl.  She  is  a  sweet  child, 
about  four  years  old,  and  does  not  recollect  her  mother, 
who  died  while  she  was  an  infent,  and  I,,  who  have 
known  the  orphan's  lot,  will  be  careful  that  she  shall 
experience  as  few  of  its  trials  as  possible." 

"  Tery  soberly  reasoned ;  you  have  quite  raised  my 
curiosity  to  see  this  great  magician  whose  wand  has 
changed  my  lively  cousin  to  such  a  calm  metaphysician ; 
when  shall  I  be  gratified?" 

"  I  think  he  will  be  here  next  week ;  he  wished  to 
have  aecompaoied  me,  but  he  showod  me  a  list  of  inte- 
resting papers,  commencing  '  City  and  County  of  New* 
York  ss.'  which  would  necessarily  detain  him  a  few 
days ;  in  the  meantime,  Lucy,  may  I  not  hope  to  be 
introduced  to  Mr.  Seaver  ?  for  I  will  not  believe  all  your 
account  of  him,  until  I  have  ocenlar  demonstration  of 
his  beauties,  and  positive  proof  of  his  excellence." 

*'  I  fisar  you  will  have  little  opportunity  to  form  your 
opinion,  as  my  mother  objects  to  my  seeing  him  often, 
until  he  shall  have  taken  orders,  and  he  has  nearly  a 
year  to  study  before  he  will  graduate;  sometimes  he 
will  join  us  in  our  walks,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  beti 
we  should  meet  but  seldom." 

"  Are  you  not  engaged  to  him  t" 

"  No;  nor  has  he  made  any  profession  of  attaohment, 
exoept  by  the  silent  language  of  the  eye,  and  his  fivquent 
visits,  until  he  conversed  with  my  mother  on  the  subject, 
and  she  told  him  she  could  not  parmit  thorn  under  pre* 
sent  circumstances." 

We  will  leave  the  cousins  enjoyingr  their  reminisoen* 
cos  and  tiieir  anticipations  of  future  happiness,  and 
transport  our  readers  to  a  little  room  in  Yale  CoUega« 
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There  «U  a  young  studenCi  diligently  perusing  a  vale- 
dictory be  has  prepared  for  the  ensuing  Commencement, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  form  of  Lucy  Wieland  presents 
Itself  before  bis  imagination,  her  mild  eye  beaming  with 
exultation^  and  involuntarily  sharing  with  him  the  ap- 
probation of  his  alma  mater, 

"  Why,  why  should  I  dwell  thus  fondly  on  hopes  which 
may  never  be  realized/'  exclaimed  he  to  himself.  **  Years 
must  elnpse  before  I  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  offer  her 
my  hand,  and  in  the  meantime  may  she  not  have  formed 
other  ties !  ought  I-*can  J  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  her 
to  sacritice  present  opportunity  of  happiness,  for  what 
must  be  far  distant?  no,  I  will  banish  her  from  my  mind, 
and  devote  myself  to  the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge  as 
will  qualify  .me  for  my  sacred  calling !  good  resolutions ! 
alas,  how  vainly  formed;  the  very  effort  will  endear  that 
image  to  my  heart,  until  it  seems  almost  Inseparable 
with  its  existence." 

Educated  by  Missionary  efforU,  and  feeling  himself 
bound  to  dedicate  his  life  to  those  duties  for  which  they 
were  preparing  him — duties  which  would  probably  sepa- 
rate him  from  the  object  of  his  affections,  Henry  Seaver 
pnly  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  generous  mind,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  conquer  an  attachment  which  he  felt  to  be  almost 
hopeless,  and  as  he  was  not  wholly  aware  of  the  state 
of  Lucy's  feelings,  he  was  thankful  he  had  not  involved 
another  in  the  arduous  task. 

It  .was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  our  friends  were 
preparing  for  a  ride.  Mr.  Dayton  had  arrived,  and 
Henry  was  to  accompany  Lucy  on  horseback,  but  not 
far  would  Mrs.  Wieland  trust  her  daughter;  the 
mother's  eye  had  detected  weakness  in  Lucy's  fragile 
frame,  and  she  feared  lest  the  exereiso  would  be  too 
much  for  her,  but  she  was  happy,  and  bow  often  does 
the  buoyancy  of  the  mind  and  spirit  rise  above  the  ail- 
ings  of  this  ''  mortal  soil."  Elizabeth  was  all  smiles 
and  animation— all  she  loved  was  with  her;  here  was 
her  ''oasis"  in  life's  desert;  alas!  ahe  dreamed  not 
the  "simoom"  breath  had  already  reached  one  of  the 
loved  ones !  But  wo  will  not  anticipate ;  the  future  is 
hidden  from  us  in  merey,  that  it  may  not  cloud  our 
present  enjoyment;  and,  when  evening  found  them 
returning  to  their  home,  a  happier  party  was  seldom 
feeo  than  that  which  entered  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Wie- 
land's  cottage. 

The  next  day  Lucy  was  unable  to  leave  her  room. 
They  hoped  it  was  the  fatigue  of  her  ride,  but  the  glis- 
tening eye  and  crimsoned  cheek,  told  too  truly  that  Con- 
sumption had  fteaied  iu  victim.  We  will  not  tell  of  the 
alternate  hopes  and  fears  which  rent  the  bosoms  of  her 
friends,  as  they  watched  the  progress  of  tliat  dread 
disease ;  those  who  have  traced  its  deceitful  course,  can 
appreciate  their  feelings.  Lucy  was  fully  aware  of  her 
situation ;  for  herself,  she  ntber  rejoiced,  for  6he  knew 
her  union  with  Henry  was  doubtful,  and  she  felt  that 
earth  had  few  ties  for  one  who  looked  not  on  it  as  her 
"  abiding  place,"  and  she  daily  strove  to  reconcile  him 
to  their  separation.  He  was  now  her  almost  constant 
eompanioD ;  all  the  boon  be  conld  spare  from  his  studies, 
were  devoted  to  her— his  tindUt,  did  I  sayT— eAe  was 
» leaf  from  the  book  af  natare,  staaped  by  tba  image 


of'  her  Ood,  the  teaehing  of  the  heart,  and  it  has  been 
well  said,  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Oh !  'tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  view  the  sudden  illness 
and  death  of  a  dear  one,  but  to  see  them  sink  gradually 
away  by  slow  but  sure  decay—- to  watch,  as  it  were,  their 
life  ooze  out  with  every  breath,  pouring  drop  by  drop 
from  the  "golden  bowl,"  straining  the  "silver  cord" 
yet  more  tightly,  'till  it  snaps  asunder,  and  finds  us  still 
unprepared  to  meet  the  blow ;  the  heart  that  knows  iu 
bitternes,  best  may  tell. 

'Twas  the  Sabbath  morn ;  all  nature  seemed  to  pai^ 
take  of  the  universal  rest;  all  was  calm  and  peacefal, 
save  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  foliage,  now  bean- 
tifully  varied  by  the  autumnal  tint,  and  the  caroling  of 
the  feathered  songsters,  to  their  Maker's  praise. 

In  the  room  where  first  we  met  our  Lucy,  behold  her 
on  the  bed  of  death.  No  racking  pain  disturi>s  the 
sweet  composure  of  that  placid  face ;  gently  she  is  sleep> 
ing,  and  we  fear  lest  her  spirit  may  thus  silently  wing 
iu  way  to  "  Israel's  rest."  But  no ;  it  lingers  yet  to  emit 
one  more  ray  of  iu  generous  nature  to  her  anxious  friends. 

"Dear  Lizzy,  do  not,  on  my  account,  defer  your 
marriage ;  let  it  take  place  at  the  appointed  time ;  and 
then  will  you  not  be  to  my  mother,  all  that  her  poor 
Lucy  could  have  been  ?  love  her  Lizzy,  and  cling  to  her, 
and  if  my  spirit  may  be  permitted  to  witness  your  hap 
piness — if  (and  we  know  not  but  that  it  is  so)  we  are 
appointed  guarclian  angels  to  those  we  love,  I  will  be 
ever  near  you  until  I  welcome  you  to  the  '  better  land.' 
Henry,  my  beloved,  God  has  willed  us  to  part  awhile ; 
when  you  shall  have  *  finished  the  work  which  He  gave 
you  to  do,'  He  will  unite  us  at  his  altar  above;  you  know 
our  favorite  author,  Percival,  says,  '  souls  that  would 
meet  on  earth,  and  cannot,  they  may  meet  in  Heaven.' 
I  would  say  to  you  as  did  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples, 
'  Behold  my  mother;'  she  is  left  alone  in  the  worki's 
wide  wilderness;  dear  friends,  protect  her;  dearest 
mother  support  my  head,  and  let  me  breathe  my  last 
on  the  bosom  of  my  first  friend." 

She  ceased ;  the  rising  sun  cast  a  crimson  halo  round 
her  pale  features,  adding  radiance  to  the  happy  smile 
already  resting  there ;  her  spirit  had  ascended  to  the 
source  of  light. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  feelings  of  her  friends ;  that 
is  "  hallowed  ground,"  not  to  be  trodden  on  by  careless 
feet,  or  looked  upon  by  the  cold  unfeeling  eye  of  calcu* 
lating  worldlings.  To  those  who  knew  and  loved  tbmn, 
the  subdued  anguish  and  calm  resignation  of  Mra.  Wie- 
land's  countenance,  told  a  tale  indeed  of  the  mother's 
woe,  but  the  Christian's  hope^"  the  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give  nor  take  away." 

Mr.  Seaver  had  received  a  professional  call  to  Ohio, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  uniting  Mr.  Dayton  and  Eliza* 
both  before  he  left  them.  Theirs  was  a  sad  and  quiet 
wedding,  for  their  brightest  star  had  gone  to  "  the  mar* 
riage  supper  of  the  Lamb,"  but  they  i«membered  her 
parting  words,  and  were  happy-^one  earthly  drop  em- 
bittered their  cup  of  joy— one  word— one  pang^-^ars- 
«eU-~wnd  with  chastened  spirit,  but  an  aching  heart, 
Henry  Seaver  bore  his  Father's  message  to  the  westsra 
wildernees.  9.  m.  a. 
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Orif  i  Bftl. 
THE   COSSACK'S   CHARGE. 

BT.  F.  ▲.   DURJYAOt. 

Th«  fotlowiDf  yarset  refer  to  tbe  fate  of  a  raiall  detachment  of 
the  Imperial  army,  on  their  retreat  from  Moecovr. 

I. 
Night  on  the  boundlesi  watte ! 

And  the  8now*flake»  wildly  driren, 
A  shroud  on  the  face  of  eanb. 

And  m  frown  on  the  face  of  Heaven  f 
Is  It  the  tempest's  howl 

That  sweeps  o*er  moor  and  gten  T 
Or  is  it  the  deep  drum  that  times 

The  march  of  martial  men  7 

XI. 

Against  tlie  storm  they  move, 

With  manly  port  and  tread, 
And  thy  glorious  eagles,  France. 

Are  waving  overhead. 
With  features  proud  and  stem 

The  serried  warriors  come, 
While  ever  in  their  van  is  beard 

The  deep  sepulchral  drum, 

III. 
And  some  are  there  who  fought 

On  Egypt's  burning  sand. 
And  met  the  savage  Austrian 

At  Lodi,  hand  to  hand, 
Who  saw  their  eagles  fly 

Above  Marengo's  plain, 
And  proudly  marched  to  victory 

O'er  dying  men  and  slain. 

XV. 

From  Moscow's  scorching  flame, 

From  the  Kremlin's  fallen  walls, 
The  remnant  of  her  bravest  brave, 

A  tearful  nation  calls. 
Yet  proudly  come  they  back, 

As  if  from  victory  won. 
For  tbe  spell  words  breathed  by  each  platoon. 

Are  France !    Napoleon ! 

V. 

The  conscript  dreams  of  home— 

A  cottage  by  the  Seine— 
Tbe  lips  that  smiled  upon  him  once. 

He  seems  to  press  again. 
Once  more  he  joins  the  dance, 

With  Jalie  hand  in  hand. 
As  the  sailor  in  his  fever^reama. 

Appears  to  tread  the  land. 

VI. 

«  Halt !"    Is't  a  cloud  that  flings 

Its  shadow  o'er  the  snow— 
A  shifting  clood,  that  moves  as  oft 

As  storm-gusts  wildly  blow  7 
But  hark !  a  sound— a  shout 

Arises  from  afar; 
It  is  no  tempest-voice— it  is 

Tbe  Cossack's  wild  hnnah ! 


VII. 

Through  wreaths  of  blinding  snow 

They  marked,  those  men  of  France, 
The  well* known  Cossack  steed. 

The  well-known  Cossack  lance. 
Halt !  at  the  chiefs  command. 

The  advancing  steps  are  staid, 
Promptly  as  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 

Of  old,  upon  parade. 

VIII. 

'*  Fix  bayonets !"    At  once 

Is  heard  the  crash  of  steel — 
They  form  the  hollow  square— 

At  a  word — ^the  front  ranks  kneel 
There,  in  the  biting  cold, 

Equal  to  either  fate. 
The  brave,  devoted  regiment, 

Tbe  Cossack's  charge  await, 
iz. 

The  Hetman  waves  his  blade— 

On  dash  the  Cossack  horse- 
No  volley  from  tbe  hollow  square 

Arrests  their  headlong  course. 
No  chieftain's  rallying  shout. 

His  troop  to  action  calls- 
Bat  heavily,  without  a  groan, 

Tbe  front  rank  slowly  falls. 

X. 

The  Hetman  reins  his  steed 

With  a  wild  and  troubled  air — 
What  need  of  Cossack's  levelled  lance? 

The  hand  of  death  is  there! 
Tbe  valiant  were  no  more— 

From  the  soil  that  foemen  trod— 
From  the  tempest  and  the  battle. 

Sped  their  stormy  souls  to  God. 


Original. 
THE   BACHELOR'S   FIRST   FOLLY 

I  SAID  I  lov'd  her,  and  a  blush 

Stole  softly  to  her  cheek ; 
I  said  I  lov*d  her,  and  that  blush 

Spoke  more  than  words  could  speak. 

I  said  I  lov'd  her,  and  a  glow 

Suffused  her  face  so  fair. 
It  came,  and  went,  like  meteor  flashy 

Amid  the  summer  air. 

I  said  I  loved  her,  and  a  tear 

Of  feeling  fill'd  the  eye ; 
It  was  a  harbinger  of  soul-* 

An  eloquent  reply. 

I  said  I  lov'd — and  could  no  mon 

The  deep  aifectioo  smother; 
The  gipsy  smil'd  as  she  replied, 

**  Oh,  dear,  lUnt  mmMer .'" 
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Orif  iaftl. 
THE   BACHELOR   RECLAIMED; 

A  8KITCH  FKOW  RKAL  LITX. 
BY.  H.  T.  TUCKKRMAH. 

"  Nature  is  fine  in  lov."^  Skak»pMr$, 

**  You  are  deMrmiiMd  not  to  many  t*' 
Absolutely." 
And  why?" 

In  the  firat  place,  I  never  expect  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  wife  according  to  my  ideas  of  conifort.  In  the 
second  place,  I  have  no  hope  of  meeting  a  woman  who 
will  sympathize  sufficiently  with  my  feelings  aud  views, 
to  be  a  congenial  companion.  Thirdly,  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  adopting  as  constant  associates  the  relations 
of  her  I  may  love,  and  fourthly,  I  consider  houskeeping, 
and  all  the  details  of  domestic  arrangements,  the  grea- 
test bore  in  existence." 

This  colloquy  took  place  between  two  young  men,  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  the  fashiomU)]e  hotels  at  Saratoga. 
It  was  a  sultxy  afternoon,  and  they  bad  retired  under  the 
shade  of  an  apple-tree,  to  digest  their  dinner,  which  pro- 
cess they  were  facilitating  by  occasionally  puffing  some 
very  mild,  light-brown  Havana  segars.  The  last  re- 
marks were  uttered  in  a  very  calm  and  positive  tone,  by 
McNeil,  a  philosophical  and  quiet  gentleman,  who  had 
a  most  sensible  theory  for  every  thing  in  life.  Among 
other  things,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  convicUon 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  himself.  The  first  time 
his  interest  was  truly  excited  by  a  member  of  the  gentler 
sex,  he  had  acted  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  and 
barely  escaped  with  honor  from  forming  a  most  injudi- 
cious connection.  To  guard  against  similar  mishaps, 
he  had  adopted  a  very  ingenious  plan.  Being  uncom- 
monly susceptible  to  female  attractions,  he  made  it  a 
rule  when  charmed  by  a  sweet  face,  or  thrilled  by  a 
winning  voice,  to  seek  for  some  personal  defect  or  weak- 
ness of  character,  in  the  fair  creature,  and  obstinately 
dwell  upon  these  defects,  until  they  cast  a  shade  over 
the  redeeming  traits,  and  dissolved  the  spell  he  feared. 
lYhen  this  course  failed,  he  had  but  one  resource. 
With  Falstaif,  he  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
▼alor,  and  deliberately  fled  from  the  allurements  that 
threatened  his  peace.  Thus  he  managed  not  to  allow 
love  to  take  permanent  possession,  and,  after  various 
fiilsc  alarms  and  exciting  vigils,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  long  siege  or  sudden  attack  would  ever  subdue 
the  citadel  of  his  affections. 

But  McNiel  had  to  braced  himself  in  a  spirit  of 
lesistance,  that  he  had  made  no  provision  against  the 
unconscious  lures  of  beauty.  He  could  chat,  for  hours, 
with  a  celebrated  belUf  and  leave  her  without  a  sigh ; 
be  could  smile  at  the  captivating  manners  which  over- 
came his  fellows.  Regarding  society  as  a  battle-field, 
he  went  thither  armed  at  all  points,  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  self-possession,  and  be  on  the  watch  against  the 
wiles  of  woman.  He  had  seen  lovely  girls  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, followed  their  graceful  movements  in  the 
dance,  heard  them  breathe  songs  of  sentiment  at  the 
pianOf  and  walked  beside  them  on  the  promenade.    On 


these  occasions,  he  coolly  formed  an  estimate  of  their 
several  graces,  perfectly  appreciated  every  finely-chis- 
elled nose  and  tempting  lip,  noted  with  care  the  hue 
and  expression  of  the  eye,  bat  walked  proudly  away  at 
parting,  murmuring  to  himself,  "  all  this  I  see,  yet  am 
not  in  love." 

But  who  can  anticipate  the  weapon  that  shall  lay  him 
low,  or  make  adequate  provision  against  the  inexhausti- 
ble resovroes  of  love  T    McNiel  had  sat  for  a  week  at 
table,  opposite  an  invalid  widow  and  her  daughter.     He 
had  passed  them  potatoes  not  less  than  a  dozen  times, 
and  helped  the  young  lady  twice  to  cherry  pie.     The 
only  impression  he  had  derived  from  their  demeanor 
and  appearance,  was,  that  they  were  very  genteel  and 
quiet.    On  the  morning  after  his  conversation  in   the 
garden,  he  awaked  just  before  sunrise,  and  found  him- 
self lying  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  in  one  of  the  diminu- 
tive chambers  in  which  visitors  at  the  Springs  are  so 
unceremoniously  packed.     His  eyes  opened  within  six 
inches  of  the  plaster ;  and  he  amused  himself  for  some 
minutes,  in  conjuring  the  cracks  and  veins  it  displayed, 
into  imaginary  forms  of  warriors  and   animals.     At 
length  his  mind  reverted  to  himself,  and  his  present 
quarters.     "  Well,  I've  been  here  just  a  fortnight,"  thus 
he  mused,  "  and  a  pretty  dull  time  I've  had  of  it.     Day 
after  day,  the  same  stupid  routine.     In  the  morning  I 
swallow  six  glasses  of  Congress  water  at  the  spring, 
with  the  hollow  eyes  of  that  sick  minister  from  Con- 
necticut glaring  on  me  like  a  serpent,  and  the  die-away 
tones  of  that  nervous  lady  from  Philadelphia,  sounding 
like  a  knell  in  my  ears.    I  cannot  drink  in  peace  for 
those  everlasting  Misses  Hill,  who  all  three  chatter  at 
once,  and  expect  me  to  be  entertaining  and  talkative  so 
early  in  the  morning,  with  my  stomach  full  of  cold  liquid, 
and  a  long  dull  day  in  perspective !     Then  comes  break- 
fast.    The  clatter  of  plates,  the  murmur  of  voices,  the 
rushing  of  the  black  waiters,  and  the  variety  of  steams, 
make  me  glad  to  retreat.     I  find  a  siill  comer  of  the 
piazza,  and  begin  to  read;  but  the  flies,  a  draught  of 
air,  or  the  intrusive  gabble  of  my  acquaintances,  utterly 
prevent  me  from  becoming  absorbed  in  a  book.     It  has 
now  grown  too  warm  to  walk,  and  I  look  in  vain  for 
Dr.  Clayton,  who  is  the  only  man  here  whose  conversa- 
tion interests  me.     I  avoid  the  billiard-room  because  I 
know  who  I  shall  meet  there.    The  swing  is  occupied. 
The  thrumming  on  the  piano  of  that  old  maid  from 
Providence,  makes  the  saloon  uninhabitable.     They  are 
talking  politics  in  the  bar*room.     The  very  sight  of  the 
newspapers  gives  me  a  qualm.    I  involuntarily  begin  to 
dose,  when  that  infernal  gong  sounds  the  hour  to  dress. 
No  matter ;  any  thing  for  a  relief.     Dinner  is  insuffera- 
ble;  more  show  and  noise,  than  relish  and  comfort. 
How  gladly  I  escape  to  the  garden  and  smoke !     That 
reminds  me  of  what  I  told  Jones,  yesterday,  about 
matrimony.     He  laughed  at  me.    But  there's  no  mis- 
take about  it.    Catch  me  to  give  up  my  freedom,  and 
provide  for  a  family — be  pestered  with  a  whole  string  of 
new  connecUons,  when  I  can't  bear  those  I  have  now — 
never  have  a  moment  to  myself-— be  obliged  to  get  up  in 
the  night  for  a  doctor— have  to  pay  for  a  boy's  schooling, 
and  be  plagued  to  death  by  him  for  my  pains — ^be  boih- 
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«red  constantly  with  bad  ecnrantt  see  my  wife  lose  her 
heasty,  m  a  twdvemonth,  (rom  care-  roy  goddess  become 
a  mere  household  drndge— ^ve  up  segars— keep  precise 
hours-^take  care  of  sick  children — go  to  market !  never, 
never,  never  P* 

As  his  revevy  thus  emphatically  terminated,  McNeil 
sfowly  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  in  order  to 
mscertain  the  state  of  the  weather,  when  a  sight  presented 
itself  which  at  once  put  his  philosophy  to  flight  and 
startled  him  from  his  composure.      He  did  not  cry  out, 
hot  hoslied  his  very  breath.    Beside  him  lay  a  female 
form  in  profound  slumber.     Her  hair  had  escaped  from 
its  confinement,  and  lay  in  the  richest  profusion  around 
her  face.     There  was  a  delicate  glow  upon  the  cheeks. 
The  lips  were  scarcely  parted.     The  brow  was  perfectly 
serene.     One  arm  was  thrust  under  her  head,  the  other 
lay  stretched  upon  the  coverlid.     It  was  one  of  those 
accidental  attitudes  which  sculptors  love  to  embody. 
The  bosom  heaved  regularly.    One  felt  that  it  was  the 
slumber  of  an  innocent  creature,  and  that  beneath  that 
calm  breast  beat  a  kindly  and  pure  heart.     McNeil  bent 
over  this  vision,  for  so  at  first  it  seemed  to  him,  as  did 
Narcissus  over  the  crystal  water.     The  peaceful  beauty 
of  that  face  entered  his  very  soul.     He  trembled  at  the 
still  regularity  of  the  long,  dark  eye-Iashes,  as  if  it  were 
death  personified.     Recovering  himself,  all  at  once  some- 
thing familiar  struck  him  in  the  countenance.  He  thought 
awhile,  and  the  whole  mystery  was  solved.     They  occu- 
pied the  adjoining  chamber ;  she  had  gone  down  stairs  in 
the  night  to  procure  something  for  the  invalid,  and  on 
returning,  entered  in  the  darkness,  the  wrong  room,  and 
fancying  her  mother  alseep,  had  very 'quietly  taken  her 
place  beside  her,  and  was  soon  lost  in  slumber.     No 
sooner  did  this  idea  take  possession  of  McNeil,  than  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  a  noiseless  movement,  he  stole 
away  and  removed  every  vestige  of  his  presence  into  a 
vacant  apartment  opposite,  leaving  the  fair  intruder  to 
suppose  she  alone  had  occupied  the  room.     At  breakfast, 
he  observed  the  mother  and  daaghter  whisper  and  smile 
together,  and  soon  ascertained  that  they  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  case.     With  the  delicacy  that 
belonged  to  his  character,  McNeil  inwardly  vowed  to 
keep  the  secret  for  ever  in  his  own  breast.     Meantime, 
with  mueh  apparent  hilarity,  he  prepared  to  accompany 
Jones  to  Lake  George.     His  companion  marvelled  to 
perceive  this  unwonted  gaiety  wear  off  as  they  proceeded 
in  their  ride.     McNeil  became  silent  and  pensive.     The 
evening  was  fine,  and  they  went  upon  the  lake  to  efijoy 
the  moonlight.     Jones  sung  his  best  songs  and  woke  the 
echoes  with  his  bogle.     H  is  friend  reraai ned  silent,  wrapt 
in  his  cloak,  at  the  boat's  stem.    At  last,  very  abruptly 
he  sprung  up,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to  land  him. 
'*  Where  are  you  going  T*'  inquired  Jones.     '*To  Sara- 
toga,''  was  the  reply*    **  Not  to-night,  surely  ?''     "  Yes, 
now,  this  instant."    Entertaining  some  fears  for  his 
friend's  safety,  Jones  reluctantly  devoted  that  lovely  night 
to  a  hard  ride  over  a  sandy  mad,  instead  of  lingering  away 
its  delightful  hoars  on  the  sweet  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Si  \  months  after,  McNeil  married  the  widow's  daughter, 
and  the  ensuing  summer,  when  I  met  him  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  he  assured  me  he  found  it  a  delightful  residence. 


V  Orif  iaal. 
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BY   A9»   8,   STBPHINS. 

Ir  I  wished  to  possess  a  sketch  of  the  Capitol  at 

Washington,  a  distant  lovely  view,  blending  nature  and 

art  harmoniously  together,  it  should  be  taken  from  the 

steam-boat  wharf  at  Alexandria.     Wo  lingered  to  catch 

another  view  of  it  as  the  boat  lefl  us  on  our  way  ro 

Mount  Vernon.     There  it  laid  in  all  the  glory  of  its 

pure,  majestic  architecture !  pillowed  amid  its  green  ter* 

races  and  noble  trees,  all  rich  and  heavy  with  verdure^ 

and  bathed  in  the  misty  sunshine  of  a  morning  when, 

literally, 

*'  The  saaskiae  and  the  rsia-drops 

Came  Unghiag  down  togstkar." 
With  a  pure  classic  beauty,  its  snowy  pillars  and  lofty 
front  rose  against  the  sky;  a  soft  gauzy  mist  floated  idly 
amid  the  trees,  and  woveitself  around  the  marble  pillars} 
a  pile  of  summer  clouds  lay  sleeping  in  their  own  silvery 
light,  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  beyond,  and  a  beaotiful 
stretch  of  the.  Potomac,  divided  us  from  the  picture  we 
looked  upon.     Its  banks  were  heavy  with  rich  grasses, 
long  and  cool  with  the  deep  green  of  mid-summer. 
There  was  a  cheerfol  sound  in  the  waters  as  they  came 
flowing  onward  to  the  ocean;  here  dimpling  and  curKng 
j  in  the  sunshine— there,  lost  in  shadow,  and  again  broken 
by  a  rough  fragment  of  the  bank,  shooting  over  the  water 
or  apparently  slumbering  motionless  beneath  the  green, 
deep  shadows  of  a  grove  that  crowded  down  to  its  brink. 
Occasionally  a  white  cottage  with  its  shrubbery  and  vines, 
cast  a  sweet  picture  deep  into  the  tranquil  water.     Then 
came  a  steam  boat,  ploughing  through  all  their  beauty 
and  destroying  their  quiet,  as  it  were  a  stone  dashed  into 
the  face  of  a  mirror.  What  a  dull,  gloomy  contrast  it  waa 
when  we  turned  from  that  bright  scene  to  the  town. 
Not  many  years  since,  I  am  tokl,  Alexandria  was  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  towns  of  the  south,  a  dep6t  and 
mart  for  all  the  rfth  products  of  Virginia;  but  new,  a 
crowd  of  gloomy,  dilapidated  siore-bouses  around  the 
wharves,  a  sloop  or  two  laden  with  flourf  rocking  idly 
on  the  water,  a  swarm  of  hackney-coachmea  thronging 
around  the  steam  boau  when  they  loach  at  its  piecs— is 
all  the  picture  of  business  or  commerce  that  presenta 
itself   to   the    visitor.      Some  pretty   dwelling-houses 
are,  however,  to  be  seen  on  the  ouukirts  of  the  town,  as 
you  pass  the  Mount  Vernon  road — ^many  of  them  small 
rural  cottages,  bedded  in  flower-gardens  and  draped  with 
honeysuckles. 

It  had  rained  over  aight,  not  powerfully,  but  eaongh  to 
deepen  the  color  and  shed  a  bright  moisture  over  the 
meadows  through  which  we  passed,  and  the  trees  which 
sometimes  flung  their  heavy  hoiighs  over  our  earriage. 
The  weather  still  eontinued  ^tful.  Now  a  troop  of  eloada 
gathered  in  the  sky,  a  few  cool  bright  drops  came  patter" 
ing  down  upon  the  leaves,  yet  scarcely  had  their  dripping 
music  began,  when  out  came  a  burst  of  sunshine,  and 
everything  looked  joyful  again.  Jnst  before  entering 
the  Mount  Vernon  grounds  we  stopped  before  a  very 
small,  neat  looking  house,  which  stood  in  a  meadow 
bordering  the  highway.     An  immense  rose-basH  half 
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covered  the  uopainted  front,  and  from  a  window  blind  ||  on  a  green  knoll  beneath  a  cluster  of  traecy  diractlj 


peered  the  dark  face  of  Us  occupant,  as  we  passed.    She    between  the  mansion  house  and  the  river.     It  was  s 
was  a  most  happy  looking  creature,  a  slave,  or  probably  i  beautiful  feature  in  the  scene,  yet  tt  looked  like  a  thing 


the  wife  of  a  slave,  who  very  cheerfully  brought  a  glass 
of  water  for  a  gentleman  of  our  party,  and  answered  my 
request  for  one  of  her  roses  with  a  handful  of  half-open 


of  the  past,  melancholy  and  desolate,  even  on  a  coach  of 
verdure  as  rich  and  thrifty  as  ever  felt  the  sunshine. 
The  scene  was  very  beautiful,  yet  a  strange  solema 


buds,  full  of  perfume,  and  bright  with  the  morning's  rain,  j  gloom  seemed  brooding  over  each  lovely  object  that  con»« 


The  bush  was  heavy  with  blossoms,  and  yet  there  was  ' 
not  a  full-blown  flower  in  my  bouquet,  but  plenty  of  green  J 
leaves  and  buds,  with  the  first  blush  yet  folded  in  their  i 
hearts.  Knowing  the  gaudy  taste  of  her  race,  I  had  ex-  \ 
pected  nothing  less  than  a  half  dozen  flaunting  roses, ' 
with  the  centre  petals  turning  white  with  age.  ! 

After  a  time  our  road  became  broken  and  ran  through 
a  gfx>ve  of  considerable  extent.  I  was  looking  with 
strange  interest  at  a  bush  of  laurel,  which  grew,  in  full  | 


posed  iu  It  was  as  if  every  thing  breathed  of  his  sacred 
presence,  as  if  every  thing  we  looked  upon  or  touched 
had  became  sacred  from  its  nearness  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  We  walked  down  to  his  tomb,  silently  and  filled 
with  solemn  thoughu-— though u  too  solemn  for  strong 
emotion.  The  grounds  roll  downwards  from  the  mansion 
house,  and  in  a  green  hollow,  midway  between  that  and 
the  river,  stands  the  tomb,  a  pile  of  new  brick,  iresh  from 
the  workman's  trowel.     In  front  of  the  tomb,  guarded 


blossom,  deep  in  the  wood,  the  first  I  had  s|^n  for  years,    by  an  iron  fence,  lies  the  sarcophagus  which  treasurea 


when  one  of  my  companions  observed  that  we  were  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  grounds.  It  awoke  me  from  a  dream  of 
my  early  home,  which  had  been  awakened  by  a  sight  of 
that  bush— a  feeling  of  awe  came  over  me,  for  I  felt 
that  the  ground  whereon  we  trod,  was  holy,  We  rode 
forward  in  silence— -for  our  party  gradually  became  sub- 
dued in  sprint,  as  we  approaced  the  tomb  of  Washington 
—when  from  a  bend  in  the  road  before  us,  came  a  lady 
and  gentleman  on  horseback.  The  lady  was  a  slight, 
graceful  girl,  probably  about  nineteen,  in  a  blue  habit 
and  black  riding  cap.  Her  horse  was  a  small  slender 
hay,  and  she  rode  forward  with  more  than  usual  grace. 


the  ashes  of  Washington,  and  of  the  woman  who  was 
made  immortal  by  his  love.  Above  thirty  of  his  &mily 
are  sealed  up  within  the  tomb  itself,  their  ashes  rendered 
more  saced  by  the  melancholy  glory  which  kindle* 
around  that  cold  pile  of  marble. 

When  I  first  saw  the  commission  which  Washington 
received  and  carried  with  him  in  the  Revolutionary  warr 
I  was  filled  with  emotion,  my  heart  throbbed,  and  the 
tears  gushed  into  my  eyes  spite  of  a  strong  eflbrt  to 
restrain  them.  But  there,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
mighty  dead,  I  could  not  weep,  I  could  hardly  be  said  to 
feel — a  strange  awe  pervaded  my  bosom,  and  froce  all 


I  did  not  observe  more  of  her  companion,  than  that  he  ''  other  sensations  almost  in  to  apathy;  my  thoughts  rebelled, 
was  slight  and  seemed  gentlemanly,  for  one  of  our  com-  i  and  became,  as  it  were,  enfeebled  by  the  vast  subject  for 
pany  whispered  that  the  young  lady  was  a  daughter  of  |  reflection,  which  that  little  pile  of  marble  confined  ;  yet 
the  Washington  family.  She  rode  slowly  by  our  carriage,  !  there  was  no  confusion  in  my  thoughts.  A  little  boy  in 
and  looked  quietly  in  as  she  passed.  Her  face  was  1 1  Washington  City,  had  begged  me  to  bring  him  a  few 
pleasing,  and  rather  lovely  than  beautiful.  I  never  pebbles  from  the  tonib.  I  remembered  his  gentle  wish, 
knew  what  it  was  to  feel  a  reverence  for  blood  before,  |  and  gathered  some  of  the  white  pebble-stones  that  lie 
brut  my  heart  beat  quicker  when  I  looked  on  that  young  '  thickly  about.  A  few  paces  from  the  tomb,  stood  a 
giri,  and  thought  that  the  blood  of  Washington  was  in  slender  tree,  drooping  with  the  weight  of  a  grape-vine, 
Her  veins.  I' that  fell  over  its   branches  almost  to  the  ground.    I 

A  small  ruined  lodge  stood  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  '■:  gathered  a  few  of  its  leaves  as  a  memorial  for  myself, 
through  which  wepassed  to  the  grounds  more  immediately  'and  we  left  the  place  of  death  mournfully,  as  we  had 
round  the  mansion  house.     A  short  distance  farther  on, ,'  approached  it. 


was  a  second  gate,  where  we  were  met  by  the  gardener, ' 
who  conducted  us  to  the  house.     We  had  letters  of  intro- 


"  Will  the  gentlemen  see  tho  garden?"  inquired  the 
black  gardener,  who  had  conducted  us  to  the  house,  a 


duction  to  the  lady  who  is  now  in  possession,  but  forbore 'good-natured,  happy-looking  negro,  full  of  pompous 
to  present  them,  holding  it  scarcely  delicate,  strangers  |  pride,  and  grotesque  vanity.    The  sound  of  his  voice 


as  we  were,  to  claim  her  hospitality.     We,  however,  sent 
for  permission  to  visit  the  rooms  usually  thrown  open  to 


awoke  me  as  from  a  painful  dream.     It  seemed  as  if 
we  had  been  wandering  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 


the  public,  and  followed  the  example  of  thousands. who  j>  death,  and  the  sound  of  a  human  voire  had  let  in  the 
have  made  the  same  pilgrimage,  in  examining  the  hage  ,  j  sunshine.  We  entered  the  garden;  there  lay  the  flower* 
and  rusty  key  of  the  fiastile  which  hangs  in  the  hall,  and  j  beds  quaintly  laid  out,  and  guarded  with  border*  of 


in  standing  for  a  time  is  the  room  which  Washington 
once  inhabited,  treading  upon  the  same  floor,  and  gazing 


unpruned  box,  as  it  had  been  in  Washington's  time. 
There,  in  a  huge  tub,  stood  a  tree,  which  his  own 


apon  the  same  objects  which  be  bad  so  often  walked  i|  hands  had  planted.    A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  eon* 
over  and  gazed  upon.    We  lingered  upon  the  piazea,  for  ;  I  servatory,  and  consumed  many  of  his  plants,  the  gai^. 


the  scene  before  us  was  lovely  enough  to  win  the  attention, 
even  if  divested  of  its  solemn  assoeiations.  The  grounds 
sloped  gently  to  the  Potomac,  which  here  and  there 
broke  to  sight  through  the  trees  which  grew  upon  its 
borders,  and  in  picturesque  cldmps  about  the  grounds. 
An  okl  summer  bouse,  fast  sinking  to  ruin,  was  nestled 


dener  said.  This,  among  the  rest,  had  been  scorched 
and  withered  up  by  the  flame,  but  the  root  remained 
iminiured,  and  put  forth  shoots  again,  more  healthily  than 
the  first.  The  negro,  who  gave  us  the  history  of  this 
plant,  was  a  slave  bom,  I  think  he  said,  on  the  Mount 
Vernon  estate.     He  had  seen  Washington   onee  or 
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twice,  when  quitii  a  boj,  aikl  tbough  bis  remembrance 
of  tbe  great  man  was  very  imperfeoti  to  have  se$n 
Washington,  seemed  to  have  ennobled  him  in  his  own 
estimation,  as  it  certainly  did  in  ours.  Our  little  party 
dispersed;  and  we  wandered  away  through  the  nooks  of 
the  garden,  each  anxious  for  solitude,  and  incapable  of 
sharing  thoughts  which  arose  in  a  place  so  filled  with 
associations.  What  a  contrast  was  there  between  the 
tomb  we  had  left,  and  the  little  world  of  flowers  which 
shed  their  sweeu  about  us.  There  lay  the  mighty 
dead— the  brave  heart  whose  every  pulse  had  been 
given  to  a  sofTering  country,  resolved  to  dust,  which  the 
wind  of  heaven  might  have  borne  away  but  for  a  block 
of  chilly  marble.  The  strong  proud  man,  with  his 
matchless  virtues  and  his  mighty  intalleet,  had  passed 
for  ever  from  the  bosom  of  his  -country,  while  the 
love  of  his  fellow  countrymen  seemed  almost  powerful 
enough  to  shield  him  from  the  grave.  Here  was  a  ten- 
der plant — a  twig  which,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  the 
hero  had  thrust  into  the  earth,  carelessly,  perehanee, 
and  with  a  passing  thought  of  iu  frailty,  wondering  if  it 
would  take  root,  or  if  the  first  strong  sunshine  would 
wither  it  to  the  earth  again,  and  regarding  it  no  farther. 
It  was  a  fragile  thing,  and  but  for  iu  association,  almost 
worthless.  A  breath  of  frost,  or  a  flash  of  fire,  had 
power  to  wither  or  consume  it  to  ashes,  yet  it  flourished 
on,  green  and  verdant,  year  after  year,  beneath  the  fos- 
terage of  a  single  man,  while  the  love  and  tears  of  a 
whole  nation  were  powerless  to  win  that  noble  being, 
even  for  a  moment,  from  the  tomb.  How  strangely  the 
air  of  that  flower-garden  fell  upon  my  senses.  It  seemed 
as  if  nature  should  have  taken  some  other  form — as  if  the 
roee-trees  whieh  he  had  gazed  upon,  should  be  in  per- 
petual bloom.  The  lilies  for  ever  fill  their  snowy  urns 
with  dew  and  sunshine,  as  when  they  had  cast  their 
fragrance  upon  the  air  he  breathed.  It  seemed  to  my 
excited  feelings  as  if  the  gardener  approached  a  rose- 
hedge  near  which  I  was  standings  with  too  little  reve- 
rence. He  cut  a  few  buds,  alid  bound  them  tastefully 
in  a  bouquet,  which  he  had  been  requested  to  gather. 
Custom  had  familiarised  him  vrith  the  plaee.  He 
thought  only  of  arranging  his  flowers,  to  me,  every  blos- 
som was  full  of  mute  eloquence. 

In  a  corner  of  the  garden  was  a  little  wooden  sum- 
mer-bouse— a  weather-beaten  and  tiny  ruin.  I  would 
have  entered  it,  but  a  bird  had  built  her  nest  there,  and 
fluttered  wildly  about  the  door  at  my  approach.  Poor, 
timid  thing,  it  was  all  unconscious  how  sacred  the  place 
had  become,  where  it  was  so  tranquilly  rearing  its  nest- 
lings! The  flowers  which  I  had'  seen  the  gardener 
arranging,  were  for  me.  Every  leaf  has  been  religiously 
preserved,  and  this  delicate  record  of  flowers  brings 
back  sweet  recollections  of  our  visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 


Error  is  the  cause  of  man's  misery,  the  corrupt 
principle  that  has  produced  evil  in  the  world;  'tis 
this  which  begets  and  cherishes  in  our  souls  all  the 
evils  that  afflict  us,  and  we  can  never  expect  a  true 
and  solid  happiness,  but  by  a  serious  endeavor  to  avoid 
it. — Malbranche. 
36 
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OvR  whole,  is  a  community  of  fame 

Of  fourteen  members— can  you  guess  the  name? 

We  form  a  city— yet  upon  a  pinch, 

The  space  we  oecnpy  is  scarce  an  inch ! 

And  yet  within  so  limited  a  spot, 

Is  found  an  inn,  a  castle  and  a  cot ; 

A  tent,  a  seat,  an  antiquated  pile ; 

A  sloop,  a  nation,  continent  and  isle ; 

A  sea,  an  ocean— still  you'll  understand ! 

There's  neither  bulldiag,  water,  ship  nor  land ! 

But  Spain  is  there,  the  East,  and  both  the  Poles, 

With  planets,  pilots,  cattle,  plaice  and  soles ; 

A  coast  and  cape,  a  sail,  a  game  of  loo, 

A  sect,  a  saint,  and  one  apostle  too ; 

Lions  and  cats,  an  insect,  tea  and  ice. 

Toast,  onions,  peas  and  pie,  a  goodly  slice ; 

A  snipe,  a  seal,  an  ant,  an  asp,  a  snail, 

A  pot,  a  pan,  a  plate,  with  cans  and  ale ; 

Yet  there  is  neither  beast,  nor  bird,  nor  fish. 

Nor  food,  nor  drink,  nor  vessel  nor  a  dish  t 

True,  there's  a  pint,  a  spoon,  some  vats— a  stool,. 

A  plane,  a  nail,  a  staple,  and  a  tool : 

Soap,  pins  and  paints,  with  caps  and  coats  and  lace, 

But  not  a  thing  for  body  or  for  face  I 

We've  pens  and  pencils  to  address  a  card, 

An  attio  and  a  tenant — ^not  a  bard ! 

Coins,  cents  and  notes— -but  ah  i  bo  cash  is  ours. 

Plants,  aloes,  sloe — ^but  neither  shrubs  nor  flowers  , 

A  fertile  soil,  with  aspen,  satin,  pine, 

Without  one  tree,  and  yet  we  boast  of  nine; 

And  though  our  place  has  no  diseases  in't. 

You'll  find  a  lancet,  seton,  and  some  Knt ; 

Thoqgh  we've  no  soldiers,  whole  platoons  are  found. 

And  thpugh  no  lawyers,  clients  still  abound; 

We've  spite,  and  plots,  and  noise — a  strong  police, 

A  slap,  and  contest,  without  breach  of  peace; 

A  sin,  with  pit,  and  pair,  without  a  groan, 

A  sonnet  on  content— with  taste  and  tone ; 

A  smiling  aspect,  and  a  sprightly  pace, 

A  lip  of  sweetness,  and  a  step  of  grace. 

All  these  are  in  our  whole,  with  many  more. 
And  yet  we're  not  three  quarters  of  a  score ! 
But  if  you  analyze  our  various  parts, 
Still  greater  wonder  must  possess  your  hearts. 
For  if  our  ninth,  and  third,  and  tenth  you  take. 
You  will  a  house  of  entertainment  nrnke. 
Where  oft  our  sixtli,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  jomed. 
Refresh  the  frame,  and  elevate  the  mind ; 
Our  fourth,  fourteenth  and  sixth,  m  order,  form 
The  scene  of  many  a  desolating  storm  ; 
Our  sixth,  our  fourth,  and  twelfth  united,  show 
The  remedy  for  Cleopatra's  woe ; 
Our  first  and  second,  wi^  our  fifth  combined,. 
Construct  a  dwelling  of  the  humbHsstkind; 
Our  fifth,  eleventh,  with  our  seventh,  make 
A  greater  burthen  than  you'd  choose  to  take ; 
Lastly,  our  eighth,  fourteenth  and  sixth,  reveal 
A  wholesome  beverage  for  your  evening  meal.       8.  w. 
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LINES. 

SvoGCSTSD  OB  Tititinp  the  f  rare  of  one,  whoM  OBrly  proviM 
ir«vo  aMuruiM  of  no  ordinary  cast  of  paniut ;  bat  whoM  efforii 
to  win  applauM,  overtatkod  a  dalioate  coutitution,  and  hurriod 
lUm  to  a  pramatitra  frava. 

I. 

Oh  {  I  told  tkee  the  pathway  to  glory, 

Was  eompassed  by  sorrowa  and  oares ; 
And  the  memory  greenest  in  story. 

Was  nourished  and  moistened  in  tears. 

II. 
And  I  told  thee,  at  midnight,  when  poring 

0*er  Philosophy's  time-hallowed  page, 
The  spirit  would  stoop  from  its  soaring. 

And  flattering,  would  sigh  for  its  cage. 

III. 
And  I  told  thee,  the  noblest,  the  proudest, 

That  ever  woke  song  from  the  lyre. 
When  earth  in  his  praises  was  loudest, 

And  creation  looked  on  to  admire,— 

IV. 

Was  desolate,  wretched,  and  lonely,— 

And  the  blaze  of  his  intellect's  fire, 
Though  gloriously  brilliant,  seemed  only 

To  light  up  his  own  funeral  pyre. 

V, 

But  I  saw  thee  by  thousands  surrounded, 

And  I  thought  thou  wast  happy  atlatt; 
And  was  glad  when  thy  praises  were  sounded 

And  glory  around  thee  was  cast. 

▼I. 
But  I  saw  while  thy  cheeks  brightly  glowing. 

Seemed  to  scatter  young  hope  with  their  bloom. 
That  the  rose  though  in  loveliness  blowing. 

Was  fast  striking  its  roots  in  the  tomb. 

YII. 

The  young  bud  ef  promise  is  broken, 

'Twas  S0  frail!   it  hath  withered  and  Aed; 

The  eloquent  lyre  hath  spoken 

It's  laat  ayel  for  its  master  is  dead! 

Fill. 

He  died  when  his  laurels  were  greenest. 

When  the  star  of  his  glory  was  bright; 
When  the  glanoe  of  his  spirit  was  keenest 

As  it  eagle>like  gazed  on  the  light. 

iz. 
Here  he  sleeps  'neath  this  low  weeping  willow, 

By  the  side  of  this  silvery  stream ; 
And  the  soft  breathing  tones  of  die  biUow, 

Seem  to  bid  the  eathusiatt  to  dream. 

X. 

Oh!  abeauUfulbird  is  now  singing. 

From  the  boughs  of  this  sad.  droqfiuig  tree; 

And  the  wand  of  fond  memory  is  bringing 
From  their  slumbers,  past  moments  to  me. 

XI. 

But  I  dare  not  drink  in  of  the  feelings, 
That  spring  from  the  spirit's  deep  well ; 

For  this  cold  world,  too  bright  their  revealings — 
Thou  aspiring  spirit!  farewell! 

joHir  c.  m'cabi. 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Night  and  Mohxinc;  fry  Smlwer:  Sarper  4r  Brotheri^— 
There  is  much  to  praisa,  but  more  to  cenrara  in  thia  clever 
novel.  At  a  work  to  excite  the  paisione,  to  enlist  the  young  in 
favor  of  viee  and  crime  and  make  them  view  the  world  throuf  h 
the  medium  of  romance,  it  is  admirably  ealcalated ;  but  as  one 
to  exhibit  toeiety  in  a  healthy  and  moral  state,  it  falls  Inilnitelj 
■hort  On  the  contrary,  it  strongly  tends  to  the  enconrag ement 
of  fatalum  and  affords  excuses  for  the  commission  of  crime. 
**  Man  sees  the  deed,  bat  God  the  oircnmstanae,*'  is  a  convenient 
and  dangerous  doctrine,  iniiAieal  to  virtue  and  destnietive  to 
ail  moral  enerfj.  If  the  author  wiU  persist  in  drawing  dark  and 
morbid  characters,  iaft-inginf  every  law  and  principle  of  rifht, 
he  should  also  plsee  others  of  purity  and  truth  in  juxtaposition, 
so  that  the  reader  by  contrasting  them  may  be  able  to  deduce 
his  conclusions  and  find  the  balance  In  favor  of  the  latter;  but 
this  he  carefully  evades,  placing  his  characters  by  themselves  in 
the  most  advantageons  position,  investing  them  with  romance, 
andby  a  sophistry  of  reasoning  and  beauty  of  style,  winaiag 
for  them  a  love  and  sympathy  fhvorable  to  the  advancement  of 
vice  and  detrimental  to  all  moral  and  religious  principles. 

Livns  or  Distuvcvisiikd  Mbn  or  MoDcaii  Times  ;  Harpar 
if  Brothert ;  Fmmilf  JU^ory.— One  of  the  issues  of  this  very 
valuable  series,  containing  forty-nine  concise  biographies 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  countriea.  It  is  principally  a 
•election  from  a  series  of  lives  written  by  the  British  Society 
for  the  diffusion  of  usefhl  knowledge,  which  numbers  among 
its  members  many  of  the  most  intellectual  personages  of  Eng- 
land. Divested  as  the  work  is  of  all  uaeless  and  nninteresting 
matter,  retaining  only  the  essential  parts  and  traiu  in  the  lives 
of  the  individuals,  it.  will  be  found  inestimable  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  scholar. 

The  Southkek  Haep  ;  by  Mrt.  Mary  S.  B.  i^oiM.— We  like 
to  see  sacred  thoughts  in  elegant  language  allied  to  beauti/ta! 
melodies  in  place  of  the  drawling  conventicle  compositions  of 
our  forefathers.  We  are  of  John  Wesley's  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
shame  **  that  the  deril  should  have  all  the  fine  airs  to  himself,** 
and  always  rejoice  when  we  meet  with  any  work  that  has  for 
its  professed  object  a  radical  reform  in  our  sacred  psalmody. 
Such  a  publication  as  this,  although  it  has  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly such  a  purpose  in  view,  nevertheless  goes  Ikr  to  the 
effecting  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
authoress  displays  a  correct  ear  and  a  fertile  vein  of  imagery. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed  and  in  handsome  form.  We 
trust  that  it  will,  as  it  merits  it,  receive  a  liberal  patronage 
The  work  is  published  by  Parker  A  Dltson,  Boston. 

The  Life  of  Commodore  Peeet  ;  Fmmilf  Library :  Har- 
per if  Brotkert, — This  biography  is  written  from  original  mate- 
I  rials,  collected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  as  well  mr  from  the 
I  documents  and  logs  of  the  gallant  officer  himself,  and  underta- 
j  ken  at  the  request  of  his  son,  Doctor  Grant  Charoplin  Perry,  to 
{ vindicate  the  character  of  his  father  from  the  attempts  to  de- 
I  tract  from  it  by  Oommodore  Elliot,  as  also  from  the  remarks  of 
I  J.  F.  Cooper,  to  advance  that  gentleman  at  the  expense  of 
'  Peny*s  well-earned  fame.  The  work  is  executed  with  taste, 
I  ability  and  impartiality,  and  will  be  prized  by  every  American 
I  who  reveres  the  memory  of  one  who  fought  in  defence  of  our 
native  land. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year:  Carey  if  Hart. — The  fourth  volume 
of  this  work  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  as  intense  in  interest 
and  as  ably  written  as  either  of  its  former  compsniona.  Unlike 
the  generality  of  modern  novelists  its  author  never  abates  in  his 
invention  or  the  keeping  up  of  his  characters.  There  are  a 
briskness  of  style  and  a  freshness  of  character  in  every  chapter 
of  the  work,  that  secure  the  atteation  of  the  reader  and  carry 
Um  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  he  loo  soon  finds  with 
regret,  and  rises  with  a  keener  desire  A>r  a  farther  taste  of  Che 
wflUr*s^«ality4— ITiky  if  Putnam, 
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Tf»B  Flyimc  Dutchmam  :  Cart^  if  tfsrt— -To  th<M«  who  toek  P 
BOC  for  probabUitj  in  roinaneo  roadiof «  this  work  will  proF«  j< 
•CGopUibio.    It  i«  ft  deyroe  aboTC  nodioarity,  but  many  from  jj 

Charles  O'Mallkt:  Carey  4"  Hart.— Th«  first  yoI«Di6  of 
this  admirable  story  has  beco  concluded,  and  seat  into  the 
world  in  a  handsome  octavo  rolvme,  with  illustrations  by 
Phiz,  by  the  indefatifable  publishers,  Carey  ic  Hart  of  Phila- 
delphia. Our  opinion  of  its  literary  ezeellenee  has  already 
been  expressed  while  issuinf  in  nnmbers,  and  we  have  only  now 
to  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  spirit-stirriof 
publications  we  have  ever  perused. 

Patch  Woke;  hfOi^U  BatU  Ball:  Lea  if  BUmckard^-^ 
A  singular  title  to  an  excellent  work,  being  the  result  of  CapL 
Hall's  travels  on  the  continent  at  various  times,  with  his  eem- 
nents  on  the  inhabitants,  their  pursuits,  habits,  laws,  and 
customs.  Independent  of  his  remarks  on  the  social  body,  his 
geological  inquiries  are  marked  by  a  deep  research  and  acute 
obeerration,  which  will  be  found  most  valuable.  While  his 
remarks  on  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  arts  of  seamanehlp  and  navigation  of  late  years,  are  deserv- 
ing of  deep  consideration  by  our  naval  department  We  know 
of  no  travels  which  for  years  we  have  perused  with  greater 
pleasure,  combining  as  they  do,  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. — 
a.  if  C,  CarvUL 

Mastkh  HDMrBXBT*!  Clock:  Lea  ir  BlamekMrdi-^Thn 
delightAil  work  is  now  completed,  and  ean  be  had,  tasteAilly 
boand  in  one  handsomely  printed  volame.  It  is  useless  to  pro- 
elaim  its  merits  which  have  already  received  the  praise  of  every 
oue  who  has  a  taste  for  a  graphic  delineation  of  human  nature. 
6.  if  C.  CmnhXL 

BAaMABY  RvDGE :  Lf  if  BUnchard,i-^Th,^  last  work  of  Bos 
is  now  being  issued  in  uniformity  with  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,  in  weekly  numbers.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
few  pages  of  the  first,  it  promises  to  be  as  excellent  as  either  of 
his  former  productions.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  still 
part  ct  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  as  published  in  the  London 
edition,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  Issue  it  in  this 
country  as  a  separate  story,  free  from  the  connection  with  the 
nbove  work. — Wileif  if  PtOnaiiu 

Lirs  OF  Db  Witt  Olimtom  ;  Ay  Jamee  Renwiclu  L,L.JX: 
Mmrper  if  Brctkere^-'Th*  appearaace  of  this  work,  wo  are 
certain,  will  be  hailed  by  all  parties  as  a  valuable  remembraacer 
of  one,  who,  by  his  profound  wisdom  and  energetic  spirit,  con- 
tributed so  much,  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  Che 
Empire  8utc 

Thb  Ambbicam  &BrEBTOBT^— This  journal  has  now  reached 
its  third  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  James  J.  Mi^tes,  Esq., 
whose  Bsme  aione  is  a  guarantee  of  its  excellence.  To  the 
mechanic  and  man  of  science,  it  will  be  found  invaluable,  as 
also  to  the  philoeophical  and  literary  studeaL 


THEATRICALS. 

Pabk^— Still  docs  this  theatre  fondly  ellag  to  the  sUrring 
aystem.  In  lees  thaa  seven  months,  Mr.  Power  has  fulfilled  four 
•agagementa  of  a  fortnight  each,  and  were  he  not  one  of  the 
most  fortaaatc  as  well  as  the  best  of  actors,  he  must  have  played 
to  ompty  beaches.  He,  however,  has  drawn  a  succession  of 
tolerable  hoaeec,  but  more,  we  believe,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
snaoagcuMnt  thaa  his  own.  At  this  house  the  opera  of  Norma 
has  beca  prodaced,  and  we  regret  to  say,  ia  a  maaner  uaworthy 
of  the  principal  theatre  of  America ;  and,  although  by  every 
effort  that  artifioe  and  puffery  could  bring  to  its  aid,  has  proved 
completely  aasaccessAd.  The  performaacee  of  the  Woods, 
iastead  of  bcacfittiag,  have  ia  the  highest  degree  beca  detri- 
mcatal  to  the  cauee  of  masic,  eageadcriag  a  hoet  of  mashroom 
siagers,  who  arrogate  to  thcBMclvee  the  appOetloa  of  stars, 


and  endeavor  to  palm  their  false  notes  for  genuine  upon  the 
public  Of  this  we  have  almost  nightly  illustrations,  and  uatil 
theee  caterpillars  are  swept  from  the  tree  of  theatricals,  it  acvar 
wiU  recover  its  pnstine  soandness.  Our  remarks  may  be  con- 
sidered as  illiberal  by  the  fricads  of  such  individuals,  nay,  we 
know  by  many  they  will  be  regarded  as 

**  Flat  heresy—- we  know 
'Tis  scandalum  magnatum,  libel,  treason 
Against  the  queens  of  fashionable  soag ; 
Those  sweet  voiced  madamee  of  the  winter  season. 
Who  make  no  eyes  or  boxes  overflow. 
Traduce  poor  Auber  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
Torture  Beethoven,  strangle  sweet  Rossini, 
Inflict  such  signal  justice  on  Bellini." 

But  we  speak  from  a  spirit  of  conscientiousness,  and  a  duty  that 

we  owe  to  the  public  in  our  capacity  of  ceasors.    As  a  science, 

we  respect  music,  but  we  never  can  allow  it  to  take  precedence 

of  the  stage,  which,  of  late,  has  been  too  much  the  case,  sound 

completely  supplanting  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  drama, 

and  the  regular  performers  being  made  mere  vehicles  for  the 

vapid  and  wiry  paUh  work  of  opara.    This  is  aa  evil  that 

requires  aa  immediate  cure,  aad  the  remedy  lies  with  the 

managers  solely.    Let  singers  be  regarded  but  as  a  component 

part  of  a  theatrical  establishment,  and  not  as  they  now  presume 

to  be,  a  distinct  body.    We  disclaim  all  invidiousness  in  our 

remarks  to  any  particular  persons  or  establishments ;  we  speak 

but  from  a  desire  to  see  the  stage  once  more  assume  its  former 

exalted  position,  and  a  hearty  opposition  to  all  charlatanry, 

arrogance,  and  imposition. 

National.^ — Mr.  Vandenhoff  and  daughter  finished  their  en- 
gagement  during  the  past  month,  ia  which  they  were  effec- 
tively assisted  by  Mr.  Hamblia,  in  the  plays  of  Othello,  King 
John,  aad  others.  The  lago  of  Mr.  Vandenhoff  is  a  persona* 
tioa  of  great  ability— natural  in  every  look  and  geetare,  chaMc 
in  delivery,  and  in  keeping  with  the  situation  assigned  to  it  by 
the  author.  Like  the  most  of  performers,  he  docs  not  strive  to 
make  it  the  prominent  character  in  the  scene,  by  frowning, 
grimacing,  and  the  strength  of  lungs.  He  walks  before  you 
the  cool  and  systematic  villsia,  slowly  but  surely  instilling  his 
poison  into  the  heart  of  his  victim.  The  Othello  of  Mr.  Ham- 
blin  was  digaifled  and  Impressive  as  the  soldier,  while  in  the 
scenes  where  passion  and  revenge  were  brought  into  action,  he 
was  electrical  aad  terrific.  It  was  a  performance  of  rare  excel- 
lence, entitling  him  to  rank  with  the  first  living  representatives 
of  the  part.  Faloonbridge  he  looked  to  the  life,  but  he  did 
ityustice  to  himself,  author  and  auditors,  by  neglect  to  the  tezL 
This  might  be  pardoned  in  an  actor  of  mediocrity,  but  not  in  the 
ttmr  of  the  evening.  Miss  Vandenhoff's  Desdemoaa,  like  her 
Julia,  was  beautifully  delicate,  and  true  to  nature,  aor  can  we 
refrain  from  expressing  oar  sinUlar  opinion  of  her  represcataF 
tioa  of  her  Juliet  After  the  departure  of  the  Vandenhofls,  it 
was  attempted  to  produce  the  drama  of  Rienzl,  and  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  but  both  were  marked  by  the  most  disgraceful 
negligence.  Were  we  addicted  to  invective,  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  usiug  the  most  acrimonious  language ;  we,  however,  ia 
the  hope  of  not  again  beholding  such  flagrant  outrages,  for  the 
present  refrain,  but  should  a  recurrence  of  the  like  take  place, 
we  proause  to  discard  all  leniency,  and  npplyi  to  the  utmost, 
the  lash  of  merciless  castigation. 

BowBBT.— The  performaacee  have  been  honored  with  a  tole- 
rable share  of  patronage.  Wc  understand  that  Mr.  Hamblia 
will  again  resume  the  reins  of  management  in  the  early  part 
<^this  nranth,  producing  a  species  of  novelty  which  has  not  yet 
been  preecnted  to  the  public  Among  the  first  will  be  the 
representation  of  the  EglimUm  ToaniMacal,  after  the  man- 
ner of  thai  gorgeous  spectacle  which  was  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic at  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  London,  aad  in  dec  sacceseioa 
will  be  brought  forward  a  series  of  dramatic  aad  cqucetrlaa 
dramas,  founded  upon  ths  most  popular  pf  8cott*s  Romances, 
such  as  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  the  Crusaders,  etc,  for  which  Mr. 
HambKn  has  seearod  the  eervlees  of  many  of  the  first  dramatic 
and  other  professional  artists,  while  an  entire  new  stud  of 
horses  has  been  parehased  expressly  for  the  establishment 
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Chatham.— This  houae  haTing  been  entirelj  r«ptijit«d  and  ] 
dMoratad,  hai  opened  under  the  moit  flattering  avapiees.  The 
dramas  of  Jack  Shepherd,  and  Night  and  Morning,  hare  been 
prodneed,  and  saring  the  loose  prineiplee  whieh  their  exhibi- 
tione  are  ealealated  to  inculcate,  are  very  clever  ecenie  effain. 
However  true  the  cry  may  be  regarding  the  decline  of  the 
drama,  we  are  rare  as  far  as  fbll  houses  and  smiling  faces  are  a 
reAitation  to  it,  we  may  produce  the  Chatham  as  a  most  con- 
vincing proof. 

Olympic— The  travesty  baaring  the  title  of  "  Mrs.  Normer,'* 
and  a  new  absurd  sketch,  entitled  **  China,**  have  been  among 
the  recent  prevailing  amusements  of  this  theatre,  both  very 
sorry  affairs,  and  not  at  all  calculaUd  to  add  to  its  reputation. 
Vulgar  caricature,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
former,  and  ungenerous  and  disgraceful  allusions  to  persons 
and  countries,  of  the  latter.  This  may,  for  a  short  season, 
benefit  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  but  ultimately  must  prove 
injurious  to  its  popularity  and  interest.  We  respect  the  enter- 
prise, tact,  and  talent  of  Mr.  Mitehell,  but  deprecate  in  toto  such 
vulgar,  crude,  and  heterogeneous  compositions.  We  hope  he 
will  be  a  little  more  particular  in  Aiture,  and  not  expose  himself 
to  the  censure  of  the  judicious,  whose  opinion,  he  ought  to 
know,  is  worth  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 


EDITORS'   TABLE. 

To  THE  Public— With  the  present  number  closes  the  Four- 
teenth volume  of  the  "  Ladies'  Companion,"  which  we  are  proud 
to  say,  has,  in  no  way  whatever,  found  any  abatement  to  its 
predecessors  in  the  esteem  and  support  of  our  subscribers.  On 
the  contrary,  during  its  publication,  we  have  received,  to  our 
list,  an  increase  of  names  far  beyond  our  expectations,  while 
the  praise  and  encouragement  which,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  have  greeted  our  efforts,  have  Imparted  to  us  f^esh 
energy,  and  stimulated  us  to  renewed  exertion.  Accordingly, 
on  the  flrst  of  May,  the  "  Companion "  will  appear  in  a  new 
typographical  garb,  with  many  other  mechanical  improvements, 
while  its  pictorial  embellishments,  whieh  have  won  the  highest 
•ncominma,  will  also,  hereafter,  be  marked  by  a  superior  finish, 
thereby  rendering  it  one,  if  not  the  most  beautiibl  of  the  vari- 
ous monthly  periodicals  now  issued  from  the  American  Press. 
With  respect  to  the  literary  matter  of  the  "  Companion,  we 
have  only  to  say  thai  the  same  chaste  and  elegant  writers  who 
have  hitherto  contributed  to  Its  pages,  will  still  continue  to 
uphold  its  high  rank  in  our  country's  RepuMic  of  Letters, 
while  no  expense  or  exertion  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  talent 
wherever  it  can  be  found. 

We  have  reoeived  the  following  letter  trom  an  esteemed 
correspondent,  which  we  consider  as  promising  something 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  **  Companion." 

Dear  Sir  ; — During  a  residenoe  in  Europe,  I  made  it  my 
study  to  collect  whatever  stray  literary  oompositions,  by 
authors  of  high  standing,  that  fell  in  my  way,  and  which,  I 
believed  kad  never  met  the  eye  of  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  publication.  Many  such  I  have  now  in  my  possession,  and  as 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  violating  the  rules  of  courtesy,  or 
the  reputation  or  ibelings  of  their  writers,  in  giving  them  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,"  I  consign  them  to  your  care, 
subject  to  your  approval  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  journaL 

Tours,  with  respect, 
&. 


We  have  perused  the  greitfer  number  of  the  artielos,  many 
of  which  are  gems  of  rare  beauty.  They  shall  appear  in 
■uceessive  numbers  of  our  magasine.    The  first  in  our  May 


Posts  or  Amkeica.— We  understand  thai  R.  W.  Griswold, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia,  is  now  engeged  upon  a  work  consisting  of 
poems  by  our  native  authors,  with  a  brief  biography  of  etch. 


From  our  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Griswold,  we  know  of  no  per- 
son more  fitted  for  the  task.  With  his  fine  taste,  his  deep 
research,  and  the  abuudanee  of  valuable  material  at  Us  com- 
mand, we  opine  it  will  be  a  pnUieation  of  no  ordinary  into- 
resL 

The  Philadelphia  aho  Bostoh  Weekly  JoirRMALS.— In  a 
recent  number  we  returned  our  acknowledgments  to  our  city 
weekly  journals  for  the  honorable  mention  they  had  made  of  the 
"Companion."  Our  thanks  are  no  less  due  to  the  provincial 
publications,  and  especially  to  those  in  our  more  immediate 
cities,  foremost  of  which  stands  Philadelphia.  The  principal 
weekly  there  is  the  SAtmrday  Camrur^  possessing  the  greatest 
circulation  of  any  of  its  brethren,  and  edited  with  independence, 
taste,  and  taleuL  Next  follows  the  SaUwday  OkromieU,  a 
paper  of  universal  information,  and  as  a  domestic  compondium^ 
unrivalled  by  any  similar  publication.  While  the  JEvcntiy  Post, 
the  oldest  of  the  Philadelphia  hebdomadals,in  the  midst  of  fine- 
tuation,  speculation  and  opposition,  quietly  and  steadily  pursuee 
"the  noiseless  tenor  of  iu  way,"  and  like  a  tried  and  faithfU 
friend,  retains  a  host  of  old  and  staunch  supporters.  The 
Weekly  Mt»»9nger  is  characterized  by  spirit  and  variety,  the 
best  qualities  that  a  journal  can  possess ;  and  to  conclude,  we 
may  add,  that  the  Oermmniown  Ttitgrafk,  which,  from  its  cloee 
proximity  to  the  city,  may  almost  be  considered  as  balonging 
to  the  Philadelphia  brotherhood,  is  one  of  the  best  oounlry 
papers  in  the  Union.  In  Boston,  we  are  proud  to  say,  that  we 
find  an  equal  liberality  evinced  towards  us  in  the  weekly 
journals.  The  Evtmmg  Oazette  as  afkmily  periodical,  is  ever 
lively  and  entertaining,  and  charactarised  by  some  of  the  best 
original  articles  in  the  walks  of  light  literature.  The  Bestsn 
JVetitf*,  one  of  thoee  mastodons  of  periodicals^  is  ably  conduc- 
ted, and  among  its  contributors  numbers  many  of  our  best 
writers;  while  its  neighbor  and  contemporary,  the  FaidUe 
/ration,  displays  a  tone  of  independence  and  a  soundness  in 
politics,  that  promise  to  render  it  a  rery  valuable  paper.  To 
all  of  whose  editors  we  tender  our  courteous  acknowledgments 
for  their  candid  and  liberal  opinions  towards  the  "  Companion,** 
while  nothing  that  assiduity  and  enterprise  can  effect  to  retain 
them,  shall  by  us  be  neglected. 

Travsllihg  oh  the  Hudson.^ We  rejoice  to  bear  that  Ike 
Hudson  Steam  Boat  Association  intends,  early  in  the  spring,  to 
place  upon  the  river,  eeveral  new  and  elegant  boats,  aiNpted  to 
the  comforts  and  coHvenionee  of  the  numerous  passengers  who, 
on  pleasure  or  business,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  traversing  this 
neble  river.  This  is  exactly  what  for  several  years  has  been 
wanting,  and  not  the  company  buying  off  every  firail  and 
incompetent  vessel  which  any  speculating  individual  eheoses  to 
run  in  opposition,  knowing  well  that  he  would  find  a  purchaser 
for  his  crazy  craft.  Good  boats,  under  the  direction  of  the 
preeent  polite,  or  similar  commanders,  are  all  that  the  public 
can  require,  and  who,  no  doubt,  wiB  amply  repay  the  pro> 
prietots. 

Notice.— It  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  year  of  the  Ladies*  Companion  commences  in 
Jtfiay  or  November.  All  subscriptions  •s^ire,  either  with  the 
Jpril  or  Oetf^er  number.  Persons  reeeivlng  the Jb'sf  number 
of  a  nets  oolwns,  are  considered  as  subscribers  for  the  wh<rfe 
year,  and  payment  will  be  Insisted  upon.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  subscriber  to  give  notieo  at  the  oflce,  penommtty,  or  hf 
Utter  po9t-paid,  if  he  desire  the  work  stoppod,  and  not  to  per^ 
mit  it  to  be  forwarded  to  his  address  for  several  HMmthsaftar  the 
year  has  expired.  When  a  person  oace  eauaeo  hie  funae  to  be 
registered,  it  is  not  for  any  definite  period— Imt  so  long  as  he 
suffers  the  work  to  come  in  his  name,  he  is  nnswerabla  for  tbo 
subscription,  (see  Judge  Thompson  and  Judge  WlHiams*  deci- 
sions,) whether  it  be  taken  from  the  post-ofika,  or  aBowed  to 
remain  there  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears.  No  sub- 
scription can  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  oflke, 
otherwise  the  pferson  first  suboeribiDg,  is  held  responsible. 
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NEW-YORK,    MAY,     1841 


THE  YOUNG  CHIEF'S  FIRST  RIDE. 


YoVHQ  icion  of  honor— ^r  child  of  a  race, 
Whooe  •ires,  firom  the  records  of  Old  Albyn  trace 
Their  lineage,  their  birthright,  their  fame  and  their 

power, 
Since  first  on  their  hills,  the  heath  waved  its  flower. 
Thou  drop  from  the  fount  of  a  true  highland  heart, 
Whose  current  from  honor  did  never  depart — 
Thou  sapling  that's  sprung  from  a  firm  mountain  pine: 
Round  thy  form  may  the  halo  of  liberty  shine, 
Untarnished  thy  honor— unsullied  thy  truth-— 
A  sludd  of  the  helpless— -dispenser  of  ruth. 

Ay,  smile  in  thy  innocence,  beautiful  child ! 

The  ruddiest  rose  of  thy  own  native  wild, 

Is  pale  to  thy  cheek— and  the  lily  must  bow 

To  the  stainless  and  beautiful  plane  of  thy  brow  ; 

Not  brighter  the  light  of  the  star  in  the  sky. 

Than  the  blue  flashing  glance  of  thy  young  eagle  eye. 

Not  the  flower  of  the  furze  in  the  zephyr's  caress, 

Can  match  with  the  hue  of  thy  golden  rich  tress, 

As  proudly  thou  amblest  o'er  mountain  and  dale. 

Thou  gallant  young  Donald,  true  son  of  the  Gael ! 

The  Ibnd  vassal  gazes^-his  locks  snowy  white— 
On  the  son  of  his  chieibtin  with  pride  and  delight. 
And  craves  from  his  God  that  yet  his  old  eyes 
May  behold  his  young  master  to  manhood  arise ; 
Like  that  sire,  may  his  heart  cling  aye  to  his  clan. 
The  fearless  in  battle — in  mer^  a  man. 
And  never,  <^,  never,  his  highland  soul  bend. 
To  the  role  of  the  Saxon,  or  law  of  their  land. 
But  proudly  and  bravely  in  liberQr  rove. 
The  lord  of  the  moontain,  of  forest  and  grove. 

The  bloodhound,  with  instinct,  regards  the  blithe  boy. 
And  silently  joins  in  his  innocent  joy, 
And  the  stout  shaggy  courser  is  prancing  with  pride. 
As  he  shared  in  the  mirth  of  the  chieftain' » first  ride, 
While  his  little  rough  guardians  and  mates  of  his  play. 
Are  barking  and  bounding  before  him  away. 
Their  voices  have  startled  the  deer  from  his  lair, 
And  the  eagle  is  screaming  aloft  in  the  air. 
Oh !  group  of  aflection — life's  picture  all  bright— 
Youth,  Age,  dumb  fidelity-'-Bovl'Stining  sight. 

Oh !  blest  be  thy  parents,  my  bonnie  yomig  flower. 
Thou  rose-bud  of  beanty— the  pride  of  dieir  bower ; 
May  the  dew  of  their  love,  and  the  light  of  their  eye, 
Cause  thy  leaves  to  expand  in  liberty's  sky. 
And  like  thy  own  thistle  on  crag,  vaXe,  or  wold. 
Be  thy  courage  as  stem,  and  thy  bearing  as  bold ; 
May  the  deeds  of  thy  sire  nerve  thy  heart  and  thy  hand, 
To  guard  and  to  cherish  thy  dear  native  land, 
And  sooner  the  eormuMck  swell  for  thy  death, 
Than  to  live  in  the  taint  of  tyranny's  breath.       r.  r. 
TOL.    XT.— fw.   1 


Original. 
THE    UPROOTED    ELM. 


BT   HANNAH  7.  OOULD. 


Alas !  alas,  my  good  old  tree ! 
A  fatal  change  is  past  on  thee ; 
And  now  thy  aged  form  I  see 

All  helpless,  lying  low ! 
The  rending  tempest,  in  his  flight, 
'Mid  darkness  of  the  wintry  night, 
Hath  struck  thee,  passing  in  his  might, 

And  felled  thee  at  a  blow. 

And  never  more  the  blooming  spring. 
Shall,  to  thy  boughs  rich  verdure  bring. 
Or  her  gay  birds,  to  flit  and  sing 

Where  their  first  plumage  grew  I 
For  thou,  so  long,  so  fondly  made 
My  eye's  delight— my  summer  shade. 
Here,  as  a  lifeless  king,  art  laid 

In  state,  for  all  to  view. 

Thy  noble  trunk  and  reverend  head, 
Defined  on  that  cold,  snow-white  bed ; 
And  those  old  arms  so  lowly  spread, 

Thy  hopelessness  declare. 
Thy  roots,  in  earth  concealed  so  long^— 
That  struck  so  deep,  with  hold  so  strong. 
Upturned  with  many  a  broken  prong. 

Are  quivering  high  in  air. 

But  yester-eve,  I  saw  thee  stand, 
With  lofly  front — with  a^>ect  grand. 
Where  thou  hadst  braved  the  ruthless  hand 

Of  time,  and  spread,  and  towered. 
And  stood  the  rain,  the  hail,  the  blast, 
'Till  more  than  hundred  years  had  passed. 
To  fall  so  suddenly  at  last, 

For  ever  oveipowered .' 

Yet  while  I  sadly  ponder  o'er 

What  now  thou  art,  and  wast  before. 

Though  sighs  should  rise,  and  tears  should  poor 

Like  summer  winds  and  rain. 
Not  all  the  sighs  and  drops  of  grief, 
Can  bring  to  thee  one  bud  or  leaf; 
Thou  liest  so  like  a  stricken  chief. 

By  one  swift  arrow  slain. 

But  may'st  thou  prove  an  emblem  tme, 
Of  what  the  spoiler's  hand  shall  do 
With  one  who,  pensive,  here  woold  view 

A  shadowy  type  in  thee ! 
Let  not  the  conqueror  piecemeal  slay, 
With  power  by  power,  in  slow  decay ; 
But  strike,  and  all  in  ashes  lay  i 

Farewell,  my  good  old  Tree. 
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Iir  the  receM  of  n  large  gotbic  window  in  her  fovorite 
apartment,  stood  Mary,  tbe  first  female  Sovereign  of 
England.  Abore  and  arornid  her,  towered  the  tnrrets 
of  Windsor  Castle,  and  below,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  stretched  the  royal  park,  garbed  magnifi- 
cently in  its  wealth  of  summer  leaves.  Here  and  there, 
beneath  clumps  of  stately  trees,  might  be  seen  compa- 
nies of  spotted  deer,  gazing  about  through  the  leafy 
glades  of  the  park,  or  lying  idly  on  the  rich  greensward, 
with  their  delicate  hoofs  gathered  underneath  them,  and 
their  graceful  heads  now  and  then  lifted  to  the  rustling 
sound  of  the  leaves,  or  to  the  leap  of  a  neighboring  herd 
as  it  finolicked  among  the  thicket,  or  bounded  across  the 
majestic  avenue  of  oaks  which,  even  to  this  day,  inters 
cept  the  Wmdsor  Park  as  with  a  rampart  of  heaving 
foliage.  Beautiful,  cool  and  quiet  was  the  scene;  a 
pure  heart  would  have  been  made  better  by  gazing  upon 
it,  kindled  up,  as  it  was,  widi  the  arrowy  gold  of  a 
summer  twilight.  But  Mary,  who  might  have  dwelt 
upon  it  all  but  as  a  lovely  firagment  of  the  great  kingdom 
which  owned  her  its  mistress,  stood  discontented  and 
restless,  gazing  earnestly  toward  the  avenue  of  oaks,  as 
if  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  some  desired  object. 
Her  narrow  forehead  was  contracted  with  an  iron  frown, 
and  her  thin  lips  were  compressed,  'till  the  feminine 
curve  which,  at  times,  formed  the  redeeming  feature  of 
her  hanh  face,  was  lost  in  a  cold  and  ri^d  expression 
of  deliberate  malice.  There  was  anger  in  her  small  grey 
eyes,  and  in  the  heavy  brows  lowering  darkly  above  them 
-»not  the  indignation  of  a  bold,  generous  spirit,  excited 
to  wrath,  but  the  dull,  malignant  sullenness  of  a  bad 
heart  and  a  narrow  intellect,  aroused  to  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish  husband,  who  was  alike  tlie  object  of  her 
childish  fondness,  and  her  country's  hate.  For  more 
than  an  hour  she  had  been  gazing  down  upon  the  park, 
her  face  changing  and  working  with  evil  passions.  The 
light  shed  throu^  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  which 
was  gorgeously  stained  with  the  precious  dies  of  past 
ages,  fell  over  her  person  as  if  filtered  through  vases 
filled  with  mingled  wine  and  molten  gold.  The  heavy 
jewels  which  studded  her  stomacher,  and  flashed  over 
the  small  withered  hands,  folded,  and  yet  working  rest- 
lessly on  her  bosom,  gave  back  each  subdued  ray  as  if 
touched  with  hidden  fire,  and  she  stood  in  the  blazonry 
of  her  queenly  state,  gazing  earnestly  down  upon  the 
avenue,  her  fiu^e  changing  with  wrathful  passions,  'till 
she  seemed  more  like  a  spirit  in  the  torment  of  a  mate- 
rial flame,  than  the  sovereign  lady  of  a  great  kingdom, 
or  a  wifo  waiting  the  approach  of  her  husband. 

The  light  was  dyin^amid  the  armorial  bearings  of  her 
family,  carved  in  the  dark  oaken  firame*work  over  the 
window,  and  fell  moce  dimly  throogl^the  stained  glass, 
when  her  anirions  wateh  waa  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tall  fonn,  wearing  a  Spanish  cap  and  fisather, 


and  ihMMided  in  a  sad-coloi^  cloak,  which  cante 
what  hurriedly  firom  the  densely  piled  shadows  of  the 
avenue.  He  passed  through  a  private  gateway,  used 
only  by  the  royal  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  ascended  to 
a  terrace  just  beneath  the  window  where  Maiy  was 
standing.  Something  like  an  expressim  of  pleasure 
brightened  the  Queen's  ftce,  but  the  haogh^  personage 
passed  on  to  his  own  apartments  without  casting  one 
glance  toward  the  window  where  she  waa  standing. 
Again  her  brow  became  heavy  with  frowns,  and  with  a 
fretfiil  exclamation  she  turned  from  the  window.  After 
pacing  the  room  unquietly  for  a  time,  she  enddenly 
paused  before  a  mirror  set  in  a  heavy  firame-work  of 
ebony,  embossed  with  silver  and  pearl,  which  Philip 
had  brought  her,  as  a  marriage  gift,  from  the  continent. 
Mary  glanced  anxiously  at  the  worn  features  reflected 
therein,  and  again  her  brow  was  clouded  with  renewed 
discontent.  Not  all  the  light  of  her  queenly  jewels,  or 
the  gleam  of  the  velvet  robe,  ialKng  in  rich  drapexy 
about  her  person,  could,  even  to  her  partial  judgment, 
conceal  the  ravages  which  time  and  an  evil  temper  had 
made  on  her  features.  With  an  impatient  gesture  she 
snatched  at  the  band  of  rubies  woven  in  the  dark,  lus- 
treless hair  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
was  drawn  sheer  back  from  her  meager  face,  and  knot* 
ted  on  the  crown  of  her  ill-formed  head. 

"  Out  upon  the  tyring  wench !"  she  muttered,  angrily 
twisting  one  end  of  the  string  on  which  the  gems  were 
threaded,  round  her  finger,  and  striving  rudely  to 
unbraid  it,  "  out  upon  the  wench— we  have  marked  her 
wUes— ay— ay,  she  would  win  the  eyes  of  our  princely 
consort  from  his  liege  lady,  to  her  milky  featurea.  By 
our  lady,  she  had  better  see  to  her  behavior,  or  her  stay 
in  this  our  castle,  may  chance  to  be  more  brief  than  she 
dreams  of."  Again  she  began  to  pace  the  room,  mut- 
tering fiercely  as  she  walked.  "  This  morning  it  was, 
when  she  shook  her  knotted  ringlets  loose  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  he  might  see  their  wealth  and  brightness. 
We  marked  it  all-— the  kindling  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
crimson  blush  with  which  she  strove  to  cast  the  blame 
on  her  diamond  bodkin,  which,  forsooth  was  all  too  firail 
for  her  abundant  tresses.  By  the  mass !  at  this  rata 
our  royal  crown  would  soon  prove  too  light  for  her  brazen 
forehead."  Again  Mary  paused  before  the  mirror. 
"  It  is  easily  guessed  why  our  locks  are  sit  in  this  guise, 
and  why  she  is  so  chary  of  the  gold  powder  which  we 
have  provided  at  such  cost,"  she  said.  "  She  would 
not  that  the  grey  tinge  which,  of  late,  has  fidlen  on  our 
head  like  a  mildew,  methinks,  should  be  concealed  by 
its  lustre.  This  comes  of  lifting  a  wench  to  a  place  of 
trust  about  our  person.  Philip  would  have  it  so— ^>h, 
'tis  well— 'tis  very  well  contrived  ;  we  see  it  all,  now, 
and  will  be  wary.  Let  her  but  lift  her  eyes  to  his  faoCi 
or  blush  beneath  his  gaze  again  as  she  did  this  Dumung 
— ^let  her  prove  careless  in  the  adornment  of  our  person, 
even  to  the  twisting  of  a  hair  awry  and  she  may  chance 
to  be  cared  for ;  our  trusty  servant,  Romer,  has  planted 
stakes  and  kindled  faggots  for  more  dainty  limbs  than 
her's,  ere  now." 

Thus  muttering  her  evil  thooghts,  as  it  were,  to  the 
lowering  image  reflcirted  from  the  minor  plate,  Mary,  in 
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awkwardly  strmiig  to  arrange  her  hair,  onlj  entangled 
it  more  completelj  among  die  rubies,  and  brushed  off 
the  powder,  the  scant  portion  of  which,  already  excited 
her  anger,  with  the  point  laoe  which  hung  profusely 
from  the  sleeves  of  her  robe. 

**  We  must  summon  her  at  last,"  she  exclaimed, 
angrily  dropping  her  hands  from  their  fruitless  efforts. 
**  Yet  it  irks  our  very  heart  to  feel  her  dainty  fingers 
working  about  our  person,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  to 
gentle  service  from  her  girlhood.  The  daughter  of 
our  retainer  ■■  the— ha !  Yonder  she  comes  through 
the  private  postern.  It  is  well-— ike  came  thence  but  a 
moment  since.     It  is  «cry  well  V 

In  the  working  of  her  evil  jealousy,  Mary  had  forsa- 
ken the  mirror,  and  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disturbed 
features,  hurried  to  the  window  just  as  a  fair  young  girl, 
wrapped  in  a  summer  mantle,  with  the  hood  partially 
drawn  over  her  face,  passed  out  of  the  park  from  the 
direction  whence  the  cavaKer  had  come.  She  came 
dmmgfa  the  postern,  and  ascending  the  terrace,  hurried 
ibrwaid  as  one  under  some  strong  excitement.  As  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  casement  where  Mary  was  stand- 
ing, a  flush  of  crimson  started  like  lightning  to  her  &ce 
'^^  small  white  hand  was  nervously  put  forth  from  the 
Mds  of  her  mantle,  and  its  hood  drawn  hastily  forward 
so  as  entirely  to  conceal  her  fSsatures.  Mary  snatched 
the  golden  bird-call  suspended  aver  her  bosom  by  a 
heavy  chain,  with  a  force  that  ground  the  rough  gold 
against  her  neck,  and  blew  three  sharp  notes,  which 
sounded  through  the  apartment  like  the  cry  of  an  angry 
fislcoiL.  Some  few  moments  she  waited,  and  then  again 
the  call  was  repeated  louder  and  more  sharply  than  at 
first.  Scarcely  had  the  sound  died  away,  when  the  rich, 
massive  tapestry  which  hung  over  the  walls  of  the  room 
like  a  cloud  of  woven  foKage,  was  flung  back  at  the 
farther  extremi^,  revealing  an  open  door  and  an  oratory 
beyond> 

In  a  recess  opposite  the  door,  a  small  lamp  of  filagree 
sihrer  shed  its  light  over  hangings  of  sable  velvet,  and 
amid  their  folds  tiny  stars  of  the  same  chaste  metal, 
gleamed  out  with  a  pure  and  subdued  brightness. 
Beneath  iSbn  lamp  was  a  hassock  firinged  and  spotted  in 
like  manner,  and  within  its  clear  pearly  light  stood  a 
pedestal  and  cross  of  polished  ebony,  to  which  an  image 
of  our  Saviour,  exquisite  in  its  proportions,  and  in  the 
•hade  of  meek  sullering.  betrayed  by  the  bent  head  and 
the  relaxed  limbs,  ^as  'suj^endod.  There  was  some- 
diing  thrillingly  solemn  in  the  gentle  light  which  fell  as 
if  firom  the  heart  of  a  great  pearl,  over  that  image  of 
dirine  su£Rering^— something  tranquil  and  heavenly  in  the 
mingled  gloom  and  light  of  the  little  place.  It  was 
all  in  painful  contrast  to  the  picture  of  fierce  passion 
betrayed  by  the  woman  at  whose  call  it  had  been  re- 
vealed. Her  eyes  were  bent  eageriy— not  on  the  holy 
quiet  of  that  spot  which  should  have  been  a  place  of 
prayer,  but  on  the  form  of  a  pale  man  in  a  priest's 
gown  and  cowl,  «irho  had  drawn  aside  the  tapestry, 
and  widi  a  soft,  noiseless  step,  glided  a  few  paces 
into  the  room.  There,  with  his  hands  crossed,  and 
fbldad  wichfai  the  loose  sleeves  of  his  gown,  he  stood 
meekly  gating  on  the  floor  as  if  waiting  to  learn  why  he 


had  been  dius  peremptorily  aummotied  firom  his  dero- 
tions. 

"  What  would'st  thou  with  me,  daughter  V*  he  said, 
at  last,  as  the  Queen  .came  towaxd  him,  lifUqg  his  large 
black  eyes  to  her  lowering  face  a  moment,  and  then 
casting  them  dowa  again  as  if  to  conceal  the  smothered 
energies  that  lay  beaming  in  their  depths,  like  light* 
ning  pent  up  in  the  folds  of  a  thunder-cloud*  **  Speak^ 
daughter,  why  art  thou  thus  dbtuibed?" 

**  Father,"  said  the  Queen,  clasping  her  hands  almoat 
fiercely,  and  bending  her  eyes  upon  his  composed 
features,  "  father,  dost  thou  bear  in  mind  that  some  days 
ago  when  we  knelt  at  the  confessional,  poor  sinful  mot* 
tals  that  we  ore— dost  thou  remember  our  suspicions 
touching  Alice  Copley,  the  baker's  dan^iter,  whom,  to 
gratify  our  consort's  wish,  was  advanced  to  a  station 
near  our  person  ?" 

Mary  paused  as  if  expecting  some  answer,  but  the 
priest  merely  bent  his  head,  and  as  if  exasperated  by 
his  silence,  she  went  on  in  a  voice  which  gradually  con- 
centrated itself  in  a  tone  of  uncontrollable  passion— 4ier 
high  reverence  for  the  pri^thood,  seemed  lost  in  a  flood 
of  bitter  and  vindictive  feelings. 

**  Even  now,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  felded 
arms  in  the  energy  of  her  language ;  **  even  now  our 
eyes  saw  the  pal>pert  wench,  as  she  came  stealthily 
from  the  park  in  the  very  footsteps  of  King  Philip. 
Through  our  private  postern  she  came,  and  up  on  the 
terrace  beneath  our  very  window.  She  would  have 
concealed  her  face,  but  it  was  in  vain;  our  suspuriim 
would  have  penetrated  through  her  disguise,  though  she 
had  been  cased  in  iron." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  voice  whose 
cold  cahn  tones  fell  softly  upon  the  air  afier  her  vtadio* 
tive  accents,  **  if  I  mistake  not,  daughter,  the  maiden 
passed  me  but  now  in  the  corridor  leading  to  King 
Philip's  apartment.  A  fair  creature  to  look  upon— ia 
she  not  ?  with  sof^  sinful  eyes,  and  Hps  diat  it  ba- 
seemeth  not  a  son  of  the  church  to  think  upon." 

"  From  Philip's  apartment^— from  the  King's,  cham* 
ber  t"  almost  shrieked  the  Queen ;  **  and  has  it  already 
come  to  this  T  Here,  in  our  own  royal  castle,  do  thqr 
lonely  have  passages.  Thy  counsel,  holy  fether  teaoh 
us  how  to  rid  our  palace  of  this  graceless  minion,  and 
the  first  honor  in  Mary's  gift  is  thine !" 

What  counsel  would  the  Queen  of  England  aak*-ia 
she  not  all  powerful  in  her  own  realm  7  she  has  hut  to 
command,  and  the  maiden  is  driven  from  her  presence," 
said  the  priest,  quietly. 

"  Ay,  that  she  might  return  within  the  town,  or  go 
up  to  London,  where  Philip  could  seek  her  at  his  wiU 
—nay,  fether,  she  must  be  more  silently  cared  for.  Wa 
dare  not  wreak  our  just  vengeance  on  the  minion  with- 
out his  assent.  It  was  but  yesterday,  good  father— but 
yesterday,  diat  fi>r  crossing  his  will  in  a  thing  of  lightest 
moment,  he  threatened  to  return  to  Spain,  and  leave  us 
here  to  the  solitary  government  of  oar  realm.  We  dare 
not  act  as  beseemeth  a  free  Queen  and  a  wrooged  wife, 
so  think  thou  fer  us,  holy  fether.  Hath  the  law  or  the 
chivch  no  power  to  crush  her  without  our  ioeming  intar* 
position? 
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**  What  proof  haTe  we  that  the  fSur  maiden  may  m»t 
have  descended  to  the  park  for  other  purposes  than  to 
give  his  highness  a  meeting  ?"  inquired  the  priest  cabnly 
Ufting  his  eyes  to  the  Queen's  &ce.  **  A  court,  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  will  require  evidence  of  guilt,  or  pnwfs 
of  heresy,  before  they  can  act  in  a  matter  which— <but 
that  It  appertains  to  thy  peace  of  mind,  daughter,  might 
be  deemed  of  slight  moment. 

"  Of  slight  moment — ha !  Is  it  a  slight  thing  that 
dieir  liege  queen  is  shackled  down  tike  a  common  serf 
in  her  &ther's  castle— that  her  crown  and  sceptre  are 
but  baubles,  which  her  husband  wields  to  the  silent  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  power  and  vices.  It  irks  us  to 
say  this  of  him,  but  to  thee,  holy  &ther,  it  should  not  be 
concealed.  Though  we  brought  a  kingdom  in  dower  to 
Prince  Philip,  he  hath  ever  paid  more  gentle  court  to 
the  ladies  about  our  person,  than  to  our  royal  self,  his 
wife,  and  England's  Queen,  though  we  be.  And  as  for 
this  Alice  Copley — this  milk-fiiced  menial  whose  atten- 
dance he  has  forced  upon  us,  his  soft  glances  and  tender 
words  are  scarce  withheld  from  her  even  in  our  very 
presence.  He  seldom  seete  our  chamber,  save  at 
times  when  she  is  sure  to  be  in  attendance,  and  then 
sits  hours  together,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  she 
moves  about,  and  his  voice  often  so  stem  to  us,  softens 
and  becomes  humble  whenever  he  addresses  her." 

"  But  the  maiden — ^how  does  she  bear  herself  under 
this  weight  of  princely  admiration  T"  said  the  priest. 

"  How,  but  as  a  low-bom  creature,  like  her,  might  be 
expected  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  man  so  brave  in 
his  beauty,  and  withal  so  princely  in  his  bearing.  At 
first  she  smiled,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  timidly  when 
his  were  dwelling  iq>on  them ;  then  she  began  to  blush 
and  turn  her  head  away  in  seeming  anger ;  it  was  but 
seeming,  and,  of  late,  we  have  oftxsn  seen  a  cold,  scom- 
ftil  smile  upon  her  lips  when  his  eyes  have  dwelt  long 
and  steadily  upon  her,  as  if  she  knew  her  power  to  be 
so  well  founded,  that  she  dared  to  brave  the  eagle, 
glance  for  glance.  She  never  blushes  now,  so  shame- 
less has  she  become,  nor  does  she  cast  down  her  eyes  as 
was  her  former  wont,  but  returns  his  gaze  with  a  clear 
unwavering  eye,  as  if  there  were  no  guile,  or,  perchance, 
too  much  in  her  heart.  Proudly  we  have  seen  her  re- 
turn his  courteous  greetings — ay,  as  if  ihe  had  been  his 
Queen,  and  felt  all  the  high  dignity  at  her  heart,  while 
his  proud  eye  has  sunk  abashed  beneath  the  influence 
of  that  strange  proud  smile  which  curls  her  lips  ever 
and  anon,  as  if  she  were  bom  and  bred  to  palaces  and 
power.     Is  not  this  some  proof  of  guilt,  father." 

**  Orhiij  perchance,"  muttered  the  priest,  levelling  his 
eyes  again  to  the  floor.  The  words  were  very  low,  and 
no  ear  but  that  of  a  jealous,  angry  woman,  could  have 
caught  their  meaning,  but  Mary  answered  eagerly  and 
with  a  burst  of  fierce  indignation. 

**  Of  his,  and  not  of  hers  ?  Think  ye,  holy  father, 
that  Frinee  Philip  could  sue  in  vain  to  any  woman,  and 
of  all  others,  to  a  poor  adventuress— he,  the  most  stately 
and  gtaoeftil  cavalier  of  old  Spain  ?" 

The  least  possible  indication  of  a  smile  passed  over 
the  thin  lips  of  the  priest,  but  it  was  concealed  by  the 
position  of  bis  bent  head,  and  Mary  went  en. 


**  Tell  us,  father,"  she  said^  in  a  Toiee  of  mia|^ed 
wrath  and  entreaty,  "  b  there  nothing  in  all  this,  wfaicli« 
if  cunningly  used,  may  work  the  minion's  downfall,  and 
ourself  escape  Philip's  censufe  f  Rid  us  of  this  piagea^ 
and  thy  advancement  is  certain." 

The  priest^tood  ponderiqg  for  the  space  of  a  miniRa, 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  and  his  haads  still  ftdded 
and  motionless.  Mary  was  silent,  but  fixed  a  keen  gase 
on  his  still  and  marble-like  features,  as  if  she  hoped  to 
gather  something  of  what  was  passing  within,  from  the 
expression  of  a  fiice  that  had  been  schooled  in  every 
lineament  to  ^  rigidity  of  stone.  There  was  a  stzaqge 
contrast  in  the  passionate  eagerness  betrayed  in  her 
features,  and  the  cold,  deathly  composure  of  his,  and 
yet  that  pale,  intellectual  hce,  was  cme  over  whidi 
passions  fierce  and  terrible  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
kindled.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  a  strong  mind  had 
frozen  it  to  the  ejcpression  which  it  bore ;  his  meekness 
was  that  of  a  tamed  lion,  not  of  a  humble  Christian. 

**  Daughter,"  he  said,  at  length,  raising  his  eyee 
slowly  to  her  face,  "  vrithout  the  sanction  of  the  Queen, 
openly  and  fearlessly  expressed,  there  is  no  court  in 
England  would  dare  to  interfere  with  one  it  was  King 
Philip's  pleasure  to  protect ;  but  the  chureh,  that  hath  a 
power  which  none  may  gainsay.  Is  the  maiden  firm 
in  our  holy  faith— does  she  acknowledge  the  actual 
presence  7  Methinks  I  have  heard  it  whispered  among 
the  servitors  in  the  household,  that  the  man,  Copley,  her 
father,  hath  demurred  somewhat  of  late.  It  shall  be 
inquired  into.  May  it  please  your  grace  to  send  this 
light  maiden  to  my  private  oratory?  I  will  question 
her  on  the  points  (^  doctrine  most  disputed  in  this  sinfid 
kingdom.  Meantime  rest  in  peace,  daughter;  it  were 
strange  if  power  lay  not  within  the  chureh  to  protect 
the  Queen  from  a  menial's  presence." 

"  We  will  send  her,  good  father,  but  see  to  it  diat  she 
is  questioned  closely,"  exclaimed  Mary,  her  small  eyes 
lighting  up  with  serpent-like  malice. 

**  Fear  not ;  she  shall  be  duly  pressed  on  all  disputed 
points ;  if  she  fiUter  or  swerve  but  in  the  sounding  of  a 
word—" 

"  Plant  •  thou  a  stake  for  Aer,"  interrupted  Mary, 
eageriy.  "  Thy  Queen  hath  little  power  with  the  holy 
pontiff,  if  a  cardinal's  hat  be  not  the  recompense  of  such 
service.  As  an  earnest  of  our  future  bounty,  meantime, 
take  thou  the  forfeit  living,  now  left  vacant  by  the  late 
execution  in  Heathfield." 

A  faint  gleam  shot  athwart  the  priest's  high  forehead 
as  he  bent  liis  head,  but  before  his  face  viras  tifted  to  a 
level  with  the  Queen's,  it  was  again  expressionless  as 
that  of  a  statue. 

"  Rest  content,  daughter,"  he  said,  blandly ;  **  send 
the  maiden  to  our  oratory,  and  fear  nothing." 

«  But  be  wary  that  Philip  suspect  not  of  our  conni- 
vanco,"  said  Mary,  apprehensively ;  "  be  cautious  as  a 
serpent,  father— strike  sure,  or  not  at  all." 

"  Fear  not  my  seal  in  your  highness'  cause,"  said  the 
priest,  and,  with  a  cold  inclination  of  lh»  head,  he 
turned  away,  glided  noiselet sly  across  the  oaken  floor, 
and  disappeared  through  a  private  door  letding  from 
the  Quean's  eratoiy. 
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Bdary  stood  gKung  after  faim  'tiU  tho  tapestry  fell 
together  with  a  rushing  sound ;  then  she  lifted  the  bird- 
call to  her  lips  as  if  about  to  blow  a  summonsi  but  drop- 
ped  it  slowly  from  her  band  as  if  forgetful  of  her  inten- 
tion.  For  several  minutes  she  i>aoed  slowly  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  now  dusky  with  the  purple  gloom 
of  twilight.  A  bitter  smile,  full  of  malicious  triumph, 
gleamed  in  her  eye,  and  curled  her  thin  lips,  which  was 
painful  to  look  upon.  At  length  she  again  lifted  the 
bird-call,  and  blowing  a  clear,  deliberate  summons,  sat 
down  by  a  massive  table  of  polished  oak,  and  leaning 
ber  head  upon  it,  seemed  lost  in  tracing  the  quaint  devi- 
ces inlaid  over  its  sur&ce,  with  gold  and  ivory,  by  some 
fiareign  artisan.  She  sat  several  moments,  pondering, 
as  it  seemed*  on  the  rare  workmanship  beneath  her 
gaze,  when  the  tapestxy,  opposite  that  through  which 
the  priest  had  entered,  was  slowly  parted  as  if  by  some 
reluctant  hand,  and  a  beautiful  girl  presented  herself  in 
die  opening. 

Maiy,  without  changing  the  position  of  her  head, 
turned  her  eyes  with  a  quick  glance  toward  the  intru- 
der, and  dropped  them  to  the  table  again,  and  remained 
apparently  unconscious  of  ber  presence.  The  girl  was 
young,  fair,  and  exceedingly  pale,  but  this  seemed  the 
resalt  of  agitation,  rather  than  a  fault  of  nature,  for, 
around  her  soft  blue  eyes  a  slight  rose  tinge  was  percep- 
tibly fading  away,  as  if  she  had  been  recently  weeping, 
and  her  features  were  of  that  oval  and  exquisite  pro- 
portion which  usually  bear  upon  their  surface  the  most 
ddicate  and  beautiful  bloom  in  nature.  Her  dq^s, 
though  unadorned,  was  rich  in  its  material,  and  partook 
somewhat  of  the  Spanish  fashion,  a  costume  which 
Mary  had  partially  introduced  among  her  attendants, 
more  from  a  wish  to  gratify  the  imperious  Philip,  than 
from  a  love  for  the  dress  which  she  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inherited  from  her  mother;  her  long 
golden  hair  was  swept  entirely  back  from  her  forehead, 
and  confined  at  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  heavy  knot. 
A  gidden  bodkin,  headed  by  a  single  diamond  of  exceed- 
ing brilliancy,  the  only  jewel  about  her  fair  person, 
was  thrust  through  this  rich  mass  of  hair,  and  two  or 
three  long  silken  ringlets,  escaped  therefrom,  one  of 
which  lay  like  a  wave  of  spun  gold  on  the  round  white 
shoulder,  now  more  than  commonly  exposed,  as  it 
seemedt  by  some  recent  and  neglected  derangement  of 
her  dress, 

The  Queen  still  seemed  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
and  after  standing  for  a  moment  holding  back  the  tapes- 
try with  her  small  fair  hand,  the  beautful  girl  withdrew 
her  grasp,  and  allowed  its  heavy  folds  to  sweep  together 
again.  Then  moving  across  the  room,  she  knelt  timidly 
down  at  Mary's  feet. 

"  Did  your  grace  summon  me  1"  she  inquired,  after 
remaining  unnoticed  in  her  humble  but  graceful  position 
for  an  unwonted  length  of  time. 

There  was  something  low,  rich,  and  gentle  in  that 
young  creature's  voice,  that  would  have  thrilled  any 
heart,  less  hard  than  the  Queen's,  with  a  touch  of  affec- 
tion. It  was  anxious,  but  very  sweet,  and  her  beautiful 
lips  trembled  like  the  leaves  of  a  south  sea  rose  stirred 
by  the  wind.     £to&  then  there  was  a  tremor  in  her 


ficame,  as  if  she  were  striving  to  subdue  some  hidden 
feelings  of  fear  or  sorrow. 

**  Ay,  we  required  thy  attendance  some  half  hour  ago, 
but  thou  wast  roaming,  forsooth— thither,  minion — 
whither  hast  been?"  said  the  Queen,  turning  sharply, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  round  white  shoulder  which 
we  have  spoken  of  as  more  than  ordinarily  exposed. 
Her  thin  lips  b(M»me  white  as  she  gaied,  and  starting 
upi  she  made  a  motion  as  if  she  would  have  spumed 
the  girl  from  her  feet,  but  with  an  effort  of  unusual  self- 
conunand,  she  sat  down  again,  and  with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  distressed  young  creature,  awaited  her 
reply. 

"  I  did  but  step  to — to  the  park,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
shuddering  all  over  again,  as  with  some  painful  recol- 
lection. 

**  And  who  was  thy  companion,  giri,  and  whence  is 
it  that  tl^  robe  is  broken  loose,  and  rent  thus  from  thy 
shoulder.  Tell  us  why  it  is  that  thou  appearest  before 
thy  Sovereign  in  the  guise  of  a  ranting  gipsy  woman  V* 

Alice  Copley  looked  down  upon  her  exposed  shoul- 
der, and,  with  a  painful  blush,  drew  the  edge  of  her 
robe  over  it,  but  the  materials  which  formed  it,  had,  in 
truth,  been  torn,  as  if  by  some  violent  hand,  for  th^ 
were  both  firm  and  new,  and  she  could  not,  with  aU  her 
effort,  properly  arrange  it.  A  fiendish  smile  curled  the 
Queen's  lips  as  she  wimessed  her  distressing  embarress- 
ment.  That  wicked  smile  at  length  gave  way  to  a  tor- 
rent of  fietoe  and  unwomanly  invective.  "  We  know  it  aU 
—all,  minion,  a//'— up,  graceless,  up  from  our  feet,  lest 
we  forget  that  we  are  a  Queen,  and  spun  thee  hence. 
Out  upon  thee  heretic  and  c«tst-away !" 

The  young  girl  started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  before 
the  enraged  Queen,  her  pale  lips  trembling,  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  suicharged  with  aston- 
ishment and  terror.  Mary  glared  upon  her  with  one 
foot  advanced,  and  her  withered  hand  clenched  as  if 
really  tempted  to  commit  the  violence  she  threatened, 
when  the  only  door  not  concealed  by  the  hangings  on 
the  wall,  was  quietly  opened,  and  a  dark-foced  Spanish 
boy  entered  with  a  reserved  air,  which  did  not  seem  to 
arise  from  boyish  awkwardness  or  timidity ;  he  addressed 
a  few  w<M:ds  to  the  Queen  in  his  native  language. 

When  the  door  closed  after  the  boy,  Mary  turned 
away  from  her  shrinking  attendant  and  walked  hnrriedly 
up  and  down  the  room,  as  if  striving  to  calm  her 
purtiubation.  As  she  passed  the  window  her  taee  pale 
and  distorted  with  passion  gleamed  upon  ber  from  its 
surfece.  She  paused,  put  back  the  hair  which  her  own 
rude  hand  had  disfaeveUod,  and  seemed  striving  to 
smooth  her  brow  and  force  her  lips  to  a  more  gentle 
expression.  At  last  she  turned  again  to  Alice  Coi^ey, 
where  she  stood  pale  and  terrified  in  the  dim  light,  and 
in  a  more  subdued  voice  than  she  had  yet  used,  bade  her 
bring  candles,  that  her  person  might  be  adoned  for 
the  visit  which  Philip's  page  had  thus  unseasonably 
announced. 

Alice  went  forth,  and  soon  returned  bearing  a  taper 
in  her  hand.  As  its  gleam  fell  upon  her  white  fece,  even 
Mary  was  startled  with  its  expression.  It  was  stem 
and  calm,  as  with  tha  indignation  of  a  pure  haert  unjustly 
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trampled  to  the  dost,-—*  ttUl,  settled  thow  of  itreiifth, 
which  •oxnetimes  spring!  to  life  in  die  young  heart 
beneath  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  creating  a 
thorough  transfiguration  of  character.  It  was  an  expres- 
sion that  made  die  mean  spirited  Mary  cower  with  a 
fear  she  could  not  understand.  A  dread  that  her 'ill- 
treated  attendant  might  expose  her  violence  to  Philip, 
and  thereby  drive  him  entirely  from  her,  gradually  crept 
to  her  heart,  and  her  manner  was  almost  abject  as  she 
spoke  to  her  again. 

"  We  overlook  thy  feult  this  onoe,  though  in  sooth 
such  negligence  deserves  a  more  severe  reprimand  even 
than  we  almost  take  shame  to  ourself  that  we  have  given. 
Now,  giri^  see  that  our  head  gear  be  fitly  arranged  for  the 
presence  of  our  stately  consort,  we  would  not  that  he 
should  find  us  in  this  guise.'* 

Mary  seated  herself,  and  Alice  without  speaking  a 
word  or  bending  her  head  in  acknowledgment  of  tibis 
relenting  mood,  went  to  a  small  dressing  closet,  brought 
forth  the  implements  of  her  mistress'  toilet,  and  with  a 
firm  hand  and  steady  composure,  wreathed  the  ruby 
braid  afresh  amid  her  hair,  shook  the  required  gold  tinge 
over  it,  and  when  her  task  was  finished,  stepped  back  to 
die  window  recess,  where  she  stood  in  all  the  outward 
humility  befitting  her  station,  widi  folded  arms  and  eyes 
cast  to  the  floor,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  but  her 
brow  seemed  broader  and  her  figure  mora  erect  than  it 
had  ever  done  before,  and  diere  was  a  stem  tranquillity 
about  her  face  which  shod  a  stnmge  Kght  over  it  as  if 
the  thought  and  expression  of  age  had  for  die  present 
time  mangled  with  the  spirit  of  her  youth. 

Again  Mary  became  resdess.  Visits  from  her  more 
youthful  husband  had  of  late  become  rare,  and  conse- 
cpiendy  highly  desired  events  in  her  existence.  Like  all 
tyrants,  when  once  forced  to  succumb  to  a  more  powerfiil 
or  less  scrupulous  spirit  than  their  own,  she  was  undig- 
nified in  her  love  and  abject  in  her  fear  of  Philip ;  to 
f^mtiif  his  andntion,  his  bigotiy,  and  his  hate  of  the 
SUiglish,  she  hesitated  at  no  act  of  cruelty  or  oppression, 
nay,  would  have  crucified  her  wh<^  nation.  In 
letuni  he  hated  and  dispised  a  nature  so  much  Kke  his 
owB^  dwt,  as  in  a  distorted  mirror,  he  only  saw  his  true 
ahadow  there  more  hideousljT  given  back,  from  the 
carped  and  narrow  medium  through  which  it  was 
refleetod.  With  more  intellect  than  Mary,  he  could 
detect  and  condemn  fiuilts  in  her,  while  pride,  vanity, 
mad  ambitioii  flung  their  drapery  over  like  evils  in  his 
own  heart,  shnttiBg  out  all  knowledge  of  their  enormity 
from  himself,  and  all  charity  for  those  he  detected  in  her. 

For  mort)  than  half  an  hour  Mary  had  been  impadendy 
expecting  the  promised  visit.  With  fretful  and  broken 
expressions  of  discontent  at  its  delay,  she  moved  about 
dM  room  ■  paused  to  listen  at  the  dooi^-passed  into  the 
oratory  and  back  agmn  without  aim  or  motive,  and  at 
length  threw  herself  petulendy  into  a  chair,  and  began  to 
sfip  the  great  pearl  beads  of  a  rosary,  which  she  had 
impadendy  snatched  from  its  cushion,  eagerly  diroogh 
her  fingers;  Kke  a  wayward  chikl,  striving  to  quiet 
its  owa  pecnleiit  temper  with  a  femiliar  morion  of  the 
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die  rosary  motionless  in  her  hands,  with  a  single  peari 
suspended  between  her  thumb  and  finger,  and  listened. 
The  door  opened,  and  widi  a  constrained  air,  but  wxdi 
a  tread  imperious  and  haughty  as  diat  of  an  eastern 
monarch  visiting  his  slave,  Prince  Plrifip  entered  the 
apartment.  He  did  not  even  Kft  the  plumed  cap  from 
his  brow  'till  he  had  advanced  some  paces  into  die  room, 
and  even  then  it  seemed  more  in  compliment  to  the  pale 
giri  who  stood  in  the  window  recess,  rather  than  fifom 
any  respect  to  his  consort. 

It  was  true,  Alice  Copley's  eyes  neidier  wavered  nor 
drooped  beneath  his  glance,  though  all  the  confidence  of 
a  king  and  the  fire  of  his  southern  climate  burned  in 
their  black  depths.  She  returned  his  glance  with  a  cold 
quiet  dignity,  diat  sent  die  blood  to  his  swarthy  forehead, 
and  then  quiedy  dropped  her  eyes  to  die  floor  again. 

Mary  bad  started  from  her  chair,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
etiquette,  walked  forward  to  greet  him;  but,  when  she 
marked  his  demeanor,  and  saw  that  die  look  of  her 
menial  had  a  power  to  send  the  color  to  his  temples,  she 
stopped  short,  her  own  fece  grew  red  vrith  scarcely 
suppressed  rage,  and  in  a  voice  that  trembled  vrith 
passion,  spite  of  her  effort  at  self-control,  she  bade  Alice 
return  to  her  own  apartment. 

Philip  seemed  about  to  make  some  objection,  but 
while  he  stood  hesitating  and  somewhat  confused,  AHce 
moved  hastily  from  the  window,  lifted  the  tapestiy,  and 
disappeared. 

When  Alice  Copley  left  the  Queen's  chamber,  she 
went  directly  to  her  own  apartment,  and  flinging  herself 
in  a  chair,  buried  her  fisce  in  her  hands  and  wept  long 
and  passionately. 

''He  must  not  know  of  this—- he  imist  not  see  me 
thus,"  she  murmured,  removing  her  hands  firom  her 
burning  and  wet  cheeks,  and  trying  to  stifle  her  tears. 
''Oh!  that  I  should  Uve  to  be  so  insulted,  and  yet  be 
compelled  to  keep  it  secret." 

It  was  long  before  die  poor  giri  could  calm  her  ruffled 
feelings,  but  at  last  she  arose,  threw  aside  her  robe  with 
a  gesture  of  abhorrence  and  replacing  it  vrith  another, 
again  resumed  the  light  mande  ^hich  she  had  flung  ofl* 
on  leaving  die  paric.  Drawing  the  hood  over  her  feoe, 
she  descended  again  to  the  terrace,  and  giiding  cautiously 
along,  sprang  like  a  frightened  favm  dovm  the  shadowy 
side  of  the  oak  avenue.  It  was  a  lovely  night.  A  few 
tnmquil  stars  were  beaming  in  the  sky,  and  the  moonlight 
lay  in  a  pearly  mist  amid  the  huge  old  trees  and  flickered 
through  their  boughs  'till  the  dense  shadows  which  they 
threw  on  the  rich  swaid,  were  broken  as  vrith  a  network 
of  quivering  silver.  Everydiing  vras  still  as  death  vrithin 
the  park,  and  the  echoes  of  her  own  light  fooutept 
almost  startled  the  young  girl  as  she  passed  along.  She 
stopped  suddenly,  gathered  the  mantle  over  her  fiMe  vrith 
a  shudder,  and  looked  timidly  about.  The  soond  of  a 
light  footfall,  seemingly  not  her  own,  had  startled  her. 
Her  eyes  flashed  firom  beneathdieir  covering  vridi  vrild 
terror,  and  she  listened  breathless  with  appreheasioii,  and 
with  one  smaU  foot  advanced  for  flight,  should  her  feart 
prove  real.  Not  even  a  breath  of  vrind  vras  stiRtng,  and 
everything  was  perfectly  tranquil  in  the  park.     AMoa 
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WM  not  ea«Uy  conviaeed  that  the  soiuid  wm  &  dehuion, 
•he  peered  among  the  dim  turnks  of  the  treet,  up  into 
the  branches)  and  cast  her  Atartled  eyes  eagerly  along 
the  line  of  moonlight  that  paved  the  avenue  as  with  flag? 
of  gHttering  silver.  No  living  thing  was  in  sight,  and 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  she  moved  forward  again, 
muttering"-"  It  was  a  deer  perchance,  or  it  may  be  a 
vulture  whetting  his  beak  against  a  tree  bough.  Mctbinks 
the  ugly  birds  should  know  by  whose  hands  their  banquets 
•re  so  well  spread,  for  they  haunt  this  spot  more  than 
ever."  With  these  words  she  moved  swiftly  along,  but 
scarcely  had  she  advanced  a  dosen  paces  when  a  slender, 
darii  form  glided  from  behind  a  tree,  and  followed  after 
with  footsteps  so  quick  and  noiseless  that  they  seemed 
bat  beating  time  with  her  own.  No  misstep  again 
Bfoused  the  young  creature's  fears,  though  more  than 
once  the  figure  came  out  into  the  moonlight  'till  the  long 
black  plumes  in  his  cap  gleamed  and  flaunted  out  like 
the  wing  of  a  flying  bird.  At  length  Alice  left  the 
avenue,  and  passed  beneath  the  trees  towards  a  small 
body  of  water,  which  lay  alone  and  tranquil,  partly  in 
•hadow  and  partly  breaking  in  glittering  ripples  beneath 
the  quiet  moon,  bright  and  lovely  as  if  a  fragment  of  the 
bluB  heavens  had  nestled  itself  into  the  green  bosom 
of  our  earth.  At  that  time,  the  beautiful  Virginia 
water  was  only  a  broken  and  picturesque  little  pond, 
haunted  by  herons,  cranes,  and  various  other  wild  birds. 
It  was  a  sweet  neglected  spot.  Thickets  in  full  flower 
entangled  the  banks,  and  isolated  clumps  of  trees  flung 
their  irregular  shadows  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  pond. 
A  small  grassy  promontory  crested  by  a  single  clump  of 
trees,  shot  apme  twenty  paces  into  the  glittering  waters, 
as  AKce  caught  sight  of  it,  she  quickened  her  pace,  but 
scarcely  had  her  shadow  broken  the  moonlight  on  its 
Iwoadest  part,  when  a  young  man  came  eagerly  from 
beneath  the  trees  and  flinging  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
drew  her,  panting  and  breadiless,  within  their  shelter. 

"I  feared  you  would  be  gone,"  she  said,  modestly 
withdrawing  herself  from  his  arm,  "  but  where  is  my 
iather,  surely  he  would  not  leave  me  to  meet  you  here, 
alone  and  at  night?" 

"And  wherefore  not?"  said  the  youth,  smiling  and 
drawing  her  again  to  his  side.  "Think  you  that  the 
walls  of  Queen  Mary's  castle  yonder  are  a  better  safe- 
guard than  the  green  trees  or  the  blue  skies  of  heaven? 
Is  there  a  place  on  the  broad  earth  where  Alice  Copley 
would  not  be  safe  with  her  afiianoed  husband?" 

"  Nay,  Huntly,  nay,"  said  Alice,  laying  her  small  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  lookug  with  her  large  earnest  eyes  into  his 
fiue ;  *'  in  sooth  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  I  was  terrified 
and  sorely  beset.  Twice  have  I  striven  to  reach  you 
(o-nig^t,  and  both  times  have  my  footsteps  been  watched 
and  my  progress  hitherward  prevented.  Even  now,  as 
I  came  down  the  avenue,  methought  some  person  was 
pursuing  um.  I^ould  it  be  so,  and  information  be  carried 
to  the  Queen  that  I  am  here,  at  night,  and  thus,  who  will 
vouch  finr  my  pure  intent,  who  could  be  found  with 
boldness  to  stand  before  the  cruel  lady  and  say  a  word 
in  defence  of  her  despised  and  hated  tyring  woman?" 

"Do  not  fear,  Alice,"  said  Huntly,  evidently  con- 
vinced that,  had  she  been  observed,  her  apprehensions 


were  all  too  just,  **  it  must  have  been  your  fiither  whose 
footsteps  startled  you,  he  was  weary  with  waiting  and  se 
went  forward  toward  the  castle.  Either  himself  or  your 
own  overwrought  fears  frightened  you.  But  tell  me, 
sweet  one,  who  was  it  diat  dogged  your  footsteps  at 
nigfatfell  7  Said  you  not  that  you  were  driven  bock  from 
the  path?" 

Alice  knowing  the  indignation  that  her  answer  would 
bring  £nrth,  in  the  solitude  of  her  cumber  had  determined 
to  remain  silent  on  what  had  befeUen  her,  but  to  a  piue 
heart  there  u  something  of  sacrilege  in  withholding  even 
a  thought  from  a  beloved  object.  Alice  felt  the  blood 
burning  painfully  over  her  fece,  and  her  tongue  feltered  in 
giving  the  required  information.  But  she  did  speak, 
and  her  answer,  though  uttered  almost  in  a  whisper,  feU 
upon  the  young  man's  heart  like  sparks  of  fire. 

"This  moment  tell  me  the  evesdropper's  name!" 
eticclaimed  the  youth. 

"  It  was  King  Philip !"  replied  Alice,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  King  Philip!"  repeated  the  youth  in  a  stem  indig. 
nant  voice,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  tremulous 
tones  in  which  she  had  spoken.  "  King  Philip  of  Spain ! 
what  had  the  insolent  papist  to  do  with  thy  movements, 
Alice?  Did  he  speak  or  seek  to  prevent  your  free 
paasage  hither?" 

Alice  could  scarcely  answer,  her  pure  heart  was  so 
oppressed  with  shame.  She  drew  close  to  her  affianced 
husband  and  buried  her  burning  hce  on  his  shoulder  as 
she  spoke— 

"  He  did  but  repeat  what  he  has  said  many  times 
before  in  the  galleries  of  the  castle,  on  the  terrace, 
and  even  in  the  apartments  of  his  own  queen,  when  I 
have  fled  thither  for  security.  But  toHiight  he  spoke  of 
his  wicked  love  more  boldly  than  ever;  by  fbree  he 
detained  me,  and  strove  to  poison  my  ears  with  his  viJe 
passion.  Nay,"  added  the  poor  giri,  bunting  into  tears 
of  bitter  shame,  "  he  even  seized  me  violently  and  would 
have  polluted  my  lips  widi  his  loafhsome  kisses." 

"  Had  >*ou  no  dagger  wherewith  to  strike  the  wretch 
dead?"  exclaimed  Huntly,  through  his  silent  wraths 
stamping  his  foot  violently  on  the  earth. 

"Alas,"  replied  the  weeping  girl,  "I  had  but  my  own 
strength,  but  that  was  sufficient.  I  broke  firom  his  md^ 
hold  and  fled  to  the  castle,  yet  did  he  fbttow  me  even  to 
the  presence  of  his  royal  wife.  In  the  first  heat  of  my 
indignation,  I  bad  resolved  to  fling  myself  befiire  the 
Queen's  fbet  and  tell  her  how  dreadful  was  the  persecq* 
tion  I  received  from  that  bold  man.  I  knelt  at  her  feet, 
and  would  hove  poured  forth  my  wfmle  heart  hod  she 
looked  upon  mo  or  cost  one  ray  of  womanly  pity  into  ber 
face,  but  even  as  I  knelt,  with  my  very  heart  ready  to 
burst  with  tboughu  of  the  idight  that  had  been  put  upon 
me,  her  cold  dark  eyes  fell  on  my  disordered  dress.  I 
had  not  marked  it  before,  but  my  robe  was  rent  and 
many  of  the  folds  torn  away.  I  could  hanre  died  henratfa 
that  bitter  sneer,  but  when  words  still  mone  bitter 
broke  firom  her  harsh  lips,  I  soomed  to  defend  myself. 
Humbled,  insulted,  and  unprotected  as  I  was,  I  could  mtf 
have  taken  aagfat  of  favor  from  that  unqnee&ly  woman. 
There  and  then  to  the  royal  chamber  did  King  Philip 
pursue  me.    I  covdd  no  Vmga  brook  his  wicked  cyep 
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and  audadoiM  heanagf  so  at  last  I  betook  me  to  my 
diamber  and  fled  hither,  hut  never  was  a  poor  bird 
broken  loose  from  his  cage  so  tenifiod  and  so  anxious 
to  creep  away  to  some  safe  shelter." 

While  Alice  was  speaking,  Huntly  stood  silendy  before 
her,  his  face  becoming  paler  each  moment  and  his  teeth 
set  resolutely  together,  but  his  firame  shook  with  an 
effort  to  suppress  the  fierce  anger  struggling  within,  and 
more  than  once  he  wrung  the  little  hand  still  enlocked 
in  his,  'till  the  young  girl  could  scarcely  forbear  crying 
out  with  the  pain.  When  she  ceased  speaking,  he  sud- 
denly dropped  ber  hand,  folding  his  arms  strode  to  the 
point  of  the  promontory  thrice  before  he  uttered  a  word. 
At  length  he  went  up  to  Alice  once  more,  and  taking  her 
hand,  strove  to  appear  composed,  but  his  fiice  looked 
unnaturally  stem,  his  eyes  gleamed  strongly  and  his  pale 
lips  trembled  as  he  spoke — 

"  Fear  him  not,  my  Alice,  fear  him  not,"  he  said,  in 
the  deep  constrained  tones  of  intense  passion.  "  There 
is  rengeance  in  store  for  this  unkingly  outrage,  and  such 
vengeance 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  it  saith  the 
Lord!" 

These  words  of  holy  writ  were  uttered  in  a  clear,  deep 
voice,  that  broke  over  the  tranquil  air  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  their  solemnity  fell  like  a  rebuke  from  heaven 
on  the  angry  passions  of  the  young  man.  Alice  clasped 
her  hands  and  sprang  eagerly  toward  the  speaker.  He 
was  a  broad,  square,  firmly-set  man,  of  some  forty  years 
of  age,  but  so  healthy  and  staid  in  his  appearance,  that 
he  might  have  been  supposed  much  younger  than  be 
nsally  was.  He  was  dressed  plainly  in  a  suit  of  sad 
colored  stuff,  and  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  approaching  the 
form  of  a  skull  cap,  sat  on  his  massive  head.  He  was  a 
plain,  unpretending  man,  with  no  higher  staticm  than  over- 
seer in  the  Queen's  household,  yet  as  he  stood  there  with 
the  broad  moonlight  fiill  on  his  face,  few  persons  could 
ha\'e  passed  him  without  an  undefined  feeling  of  respect. 

"What  is  it,  Master  Huntly  that  so  excites  thy 
angert"  inquired  Copley,  after  laying  both  hands  on  his 
daughter's  bright  hair,  and  silently  blessing  her.  "  We 
do  not  come  to  this  spot  in  the  still  night  to  talk  of 
vengeance  on  our  fcUow  men." 

The  youth  stood  for  a  moment  abashed  before  his 
Inond,  and  Afiee,  with  the  quick  sensitiveness  of  her 
woman's  nature,  drew  close  to  her  filther  and  laying  a 
hand  on  ei^er  shoulder,  looked  pleadingly  in  his  face. 

"  Do  not  chide  him,  father,"  she  said,  **  the  fault  was 
all  mine.  I  had  been  telling  him  (^  that  which  chafed 
his  high  spirit--that  which  should  not  have  escaped 
my  own  bosom." 

''And  why  should  this  vile  outrage  be  kept  secret t" 
exclaimed  the  youth,  again  firing  up  widi  indignation. 
"  Why  should  we  remain  passive  when  all  the  rights  and 
delicacies  of  womanhood  are  trampled  under  foot  by  a 
Queen  who  has  forgotten  that  she  is  herself  a  woman. 
Are  we  to  sit  supinely  by  and  witness  a  foreign  prince, 
a  haughty  Spaniard  insult  an  honest  maiden  with  his 
licentious  love.  I  tell  you,  Master  Copley,  not  three 
liours  ago  Kmg  Philip  has  dared  to  lay  his  dastard  hand 
on  your  own  pure  daughter!" 


Copley  started,  and  a  shadow  passed  over  ins  free. 
Alice  felt  the  start  and  flung  herself  on  his  bosom  aa  if 
to  prevent  all  farther  outbreak  of  feding,  with  her  own 
clinging  arms.  Her  apprehension  was  needless.  John 
Copley  merely  unclasped  her  arms  from  his  neck  and 
looking  earnestly  into  her  face,  demanded  to  know  what 
bad  happened  from  her  lips,  justly  deeming  Huntly  too 
much  excited  for  reasonable  detail. 

Alice,  though  still  much  agitated,  briefly  related  the 
events  of  the  evening.  Copley  did  not  speak  for  seveid 
minutes  after  she  had  finished,  but  quietly  putting  her 
still  fiurther  from  him,  folded  his  arms,  and  while  his 
forehead  was  heavily  contracted,  stood  pondering,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth. 

**  Was  I  wrong  to  speak  of  vengeance  after  coming  to 
a  knowledge  of  this  vile  insult?"  said  the  youth,  at  last 
reading  a  portion  of  his  ovim  spirit  in  the  fiuher's  free* 
Copley  lifted  his  head  and  repKed  as  one  holding  a 
strong  power  over  passions  which  had  been  fnriousiy 
excited. 

"  Ay,  wrong  and  selfish,"  he  said.  "  Vci^eanoe  is  a 
fearful  thing— leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Ctod.  We  have 
eaten  of  the  Queen's  bread,  and  have  si^miitted  to  woi^ 
ship  the  great  God  of  Heaven  privately,  as  thieves  going 
forth  to  do  evil.  We  have  seen  ^lis  poor  land  deluged 
with  Christian  blood,  and  scorehed  with  the  ashes  of 
just  men,  without  once  lifting  up  our  voices  against  the 
iniquity  of  her  leaders.  The  lash  has  now  fallen  upon 
our  own  backs,  but  shall  we  therefore  cry  aloud  for  these 
slight  wrongs,  when  a  whole  nadon  is  suffering  evils 
greater  than  have  befellen  us  7" 

There  was  reason  in  what  the  good  man  said,  and 
reproach  was  implied  both  in  word  and  tone.  Huntly 
felt  that  his  own  impulses  had  been  less  pure  and 
upright  than  those  dwt  actuated  his  clear«igfated 
friend.  When  he  answered,  it  was  in  a  different  tone 
to  that  he  had  hitherto  used. 

**  But  if  fpe  must  even  yet  bear  the  chains  of  bond 
servants,  let  us  at  least  secure  ^lis  gentle  maiden  from 
fiirthcr  insult,  by  removing  her  to  a  place  of  safety,"  he 
said. 

"  Is  there  any  roof  which  can  so  properly  shelter  her 
as  that  which  covers  her  father  and  betrothed  husband?" 
said  Copley. 

"And  if  King  Philip—"  added  die  youth  bitteriy. 

**  IVhere  is  the  castle  so  strong  or  the  hut  so  lonely 
that  the  King  may  not  enter  it  at  vrill?"  replied  Copley. 

"  But  how  can  we  protect  her,  how  within  the  very 
net  of  the  fowler?  What  can  a  gentleman  and  a 
powerless  secretary  avail  against  the  sinful  devices  of 
one  propped  up  in  kingly  power?" 

"  A  maiden's  best  protecticm  bes  in  her  own  pure 
integrity.  While  the  vicious  and  the  weak  fall  beneath 
temptation,  the  pure  and  lofty  of  heart  strugi^e  with  it, 
as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel,  to  come  forth  wiser 
and  stronger  than  before.  King  Philip  is  rich  in  a  power 
to  do  evil,  but  above  him  is  the  King  of  kings,  one  who 
tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  I  have  no  fear 
of  my  daughter." 

Alice  drew  close  to  her  father,  and  once  more  wound 
her  arms  about  him — her  lips  trembled  with  generous 
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emofioiiy  and  her  etes  glistened  with  tears.  Copley 
bent  down,  pat  the  ringletft'  back  firom  that  fair  brow, 
laid  his  broad  palm  npon  it,  and  Kfttng  his  face  to  the  star 
set  heavens,  uttered  a  solemn  and  heart^hrilling-  prayer 
for  her  safety.  It  was  a  touching  scene,  for  the  heart  of 
that  untanght  man  was  imbued  as  with  the  eloquence  of 
angels.  When  the  fervent  amen  was  uttered,  the 
secretaiy  joined  it  in  a  voice  which  bespoke  the  more 
christian  feelings  diat  had  taken  possession  of  his  spirit. 
Alice  was  too  deeply  affected  for  words,  but  her  lips 
moved  and  her  pure  young  heart  went  up  burstingly  with 
that  eloquent  prayer.  There  was  another  voice  too-'-a 
low  sobbing  breath,  as  of  some  person  struggling  to  sup- 
press feelings  already  beyong  control.  It  arose  from 
behmd  the  clump  of  trees  where  the  dark  figure  we  have 
mentioned,  lay  crouching  in  the  shadow.  His  stifled 
sobs  were  perfectly  audible  and  yet  the  group  beyond 
were  deeply  occupied  by  their  own  thoughts,  and  the 
sound  aroused  no  suspicion. 

**  We  must  not  forget  our  errand  hither,"  said  Copley 
after  his  companions  had  become  •  subdued  to  a  more 
tranquil  state.  **  Come  hither,  Master  Huntly,  and  help 
me  to  lift  the  flag." 

Huntly  followed  his  friend  a  few  paces  into  the  park 
and  removing  a  quantity  of  dry  grass  that  lay  heaped 
beneath  a  thicket  of  wild  thorn,  laid  bare  a  smaU  stone 
flag,  which  being  removed,  gave  to  view,  a  wooden  box 
closely  Kned  with  double  layers  of  surge.  From  this 
reccptical  Copley  reverently  lifted  a  ponderous  bible, 
rudely  bound  and  hasped  with  iron,  which  he  bore  to 
the  promentory  were  Alice  still  remained.  The  secre- 
tary drew  forth  steel  and  flint  and  kindled  a  torch  which 
be  thrust  into  the  sword  beneath  the  oaks.  They  all  sat 
down  together  on  the  matted  roots  that  coiled  among  the 
grass,  and  Huntly  opened  the  bible  and  began  to  read 
aknid,  by  the  flashing  and  fitful  light.  It  was  a  beautiful 
picture,  those  three  persons  grouped  together  beneath 
that  dusky  clomp  of  trees.  The  torchlight  shed  a  yellow 
and  crimson  glow  amid  the  thick  leaves,  that  shivered 
over  their  heads,  just  sufficiently  to  reveal  the  glossy 
dew  and  die  dim  shadows  woven  among  them.  A  soft 
golden  brilliancy  fell  slumbering  upon  the  thick  grass  all 
aroond,  in  lovely  contrast  with  the  dense  shadow  and  the 
oafan  hoty  moonbeams  that  lay  upon  the  whole  out^'ard 
landscape.  Sometimes,  when  the  flame  was  swayed  by 
the  wind,  a  bright  gleam  would  dart  over  the  lake  and 
die  away  again,  like  the  flash  of  a  golden  arrow  shooting 
into  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  for  one  moment  the 
quiet  of  the  scene  was  disturbed  by  a  deer  which  crept 
from  its  fragrant  lair  near  the  promentory  and  fixing  its 
great  black  eyes  on  the  strange  group,  plunged  into  the 
park,  terrified  by  the  sight  of  human  beings  in  that 
aoikMry  place.  The  secretary  lifted  his  head  for  a 
moment  at  the  noise,  and  then  bowed  over  his  book 
again.  Alice  started,  looked  timidly  about,  and  creeping 
closer  to  her  father's  side,  nestled  her  hand  into  his 
palm,  and  again  became  tranquilized  by  the  deep  solemn 
t<nies  of  her  lover's  voice.  By  degrees  her  sweet  features 
became  placid,  serious,  and  almost  holy  in  their  expres- 
sion, a  smile  lay  upon  her  lips  and  her  eyes  filled  with  o 
strange  spiritual  light.     She  was  gazing  upon  the  secrc- ; 


tary  with  an  earnest,  untroubled  look,  yet  it  was  not  the 
fine  intellectual  face  of  the  young  man,  as  he  bent  over 
the  bible,  pole  with  previous  agitation  and  chastened  by 
the  shadow  of  subdued  passions,  that  awoke  the  gentle 
beauty  of  her  countenance.  It  was  not  the  rich  black 
hair  that  fell  in  masses  over  his  shoulders,  or  the 
chiseled  beauty  of  his  high  forehead,  that  rivited  her 
gaxe.  The  spirit  that  awoke  hers  was  something  higher, 
holier  than  a  form  of  earthly  beauty,  perfect  though  it 
was.  There  viras  a  holy  fire  kindling  over  those 
features,  a  depth  of  feeling  and  ftSrvency  of  devotion, 
breathing  in  his  voice  that  awoke  every  pure  feeling  in 
the  young  enthusiast's  heart,  'till  its  best  strings  vibrated 
to  the  sound  of  his  voice  with  a  kindred  harmony.  They 
knelt  down  together— those  three  persona — within  tho 
light  of  the  waning  torch,  and  there  went  up  to  heaven 
a  voice  so  deep-toned,  so  solemn  and  earnest,  flat  it 
seemed  like  the  ponderous  tones  of  an  organ  forcing  its 
way  through  the  arches  of  the  upper  air.  The  secretaiy 
bowed  his  face  to  the  earth  awe  stricken  1^  the  ardent 
eloquence  of  that  good  man,  his  breath  came  thick  and 
his  spirit  struggled  like  a  bird  to  soar  upward  with  the 
eagle  flight  of  him  that  was  pouring  forth  his  strong  soul 
at  the  feet  of  Jehovah.  Calm  and  quiet,  with  closed 
eyes  and  her  fiice  uplifted  trustingly  to  heaven,  knelt  the 
young  giri  by  her  father's  side,  like  a  timid  dove, 
sheltered  by  the  wing  of  an  eagle ;  a  sweet  solemn  trust- 
fulness lay  upon  her  heart,  and  though  her  spirit  found 
no  words,  it  mingled  with  those  of  her  father,  and  went 
up  to  heaven  not  the  less  pure  that  it  borrowed  some- 
thing from  his  strength. 

**  Three  nights  hence  we  will  meet  here  again,  my 
child,"  said  John  Copley  as  he  and  the  Secretary 
returned  from  depositing  the  bible  in  its  strange  hiding- 
place. 

**  Our  heavenly  father  grant  it !"  said  Alice.  "  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  father,  but  as  you  and  Master  Huntly 
were  out  among  the  trees  yonder,  a  strong  apprehension 
came  over  me— a  feeling  that  henceforth  these  blessed 
hours  of  devotion  would  be  denied  to  us." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Secretary,  joining  them,  "  it  was 
but  the  anxie^  of  an  overtasked  spirit.  But  see,  the 
moon  is  already  sinking  behind  the  hills.  We  must 
hasten.  Master  Copley,  or  the  castle  gates  will  be  closed 
fur  the  night." 

Thus  saying,  the  friends  hurried  firom  the  spotwhich  had 
been  consecrated  by  so  many  holy  feelings,  and  pursued 
their  way  toward  the  palace.  Scarcely  had  they  disap- 
peared when  the  figure  which  hod  unseen  haunted 
them,  arose  from  the  earth  feebly  and  as  one  worn 
and  exhausted  by  conflicting  emotions.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  small  dark  face 
bent  to  the  earth,  then  with  a  sudden  start  he  sprang 
lightly  forward,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
park. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Thxre  is  something  captivating  in  spirit  and  intre- 
pidity, to  which  we  often  yield  as  to  a  resistless  power ; 
nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  the  confidence  of  c»thef* 
who  too  apparently  distrusts  himself.— ilb&n«<m. 
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THE     AGB8    OF    GOLD    AND    IRON 


Orif  iaal. 
THE    AGES  OF   GOLD    AND    IRON; 

FROS  AH   AGRICULTURAL  ORATIOH. 


BT   W.   OILMORK  SIMMS. 


The  period,  fancifully  denominated  the  a]^  of  gold, 
was  not  one  of  simple  fiction.  It  had  its  date  and  exis- 
tence, without  doubt,  in  the  progress  of  every  primitive 
nation.  It  was,  unquestionably,  that  period  when  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  was  engaged  in  agriculture 
— when  there  were  no  strifes  of  commercial  enterprise 
—when  the  jealousies  of  trade  provoked  not  to  war, 
and  its  attractions  seduood  none  from  tho  paths  of 
induAtiy — before  cunning  had  sapped  the  strength  from 
manhood,  and  baseness  had  corrupted  the  soul  of  mag- 
naninSty  I  Agriculture,  being  expre8s\y  a  divine  institu- 
tion, had  the  natural  effect  of  subduing  the  passions  of 
men,  of  regulating  their  appetites,  promoting  gentle- 
ness, harmony,  and  universal  peace  among  them.  The 
earth  wa«  enriched  by  judicious  cultivation,  and  the 
population  of  the  world  was  necessarily  and  proportion- 
ately increased : 

*'  Their  harvest*  ever  twell 
The  vower'i  hopes :  their  trees  o'erlnden,  scarce 
Their  frvit  aastaia;  ao  sieknese  thins  the  folds : 
The  finny  swarms  of  ocean  crowd  the  shores, 
Aad  all  are  rleh  and  happy."* 

The  principles  of  agriculture  were  simple,  exceed- 
ingly. Tlint  they  might  be  made  »o,  God,  himself, 
was  the  great  first  planter.!  He  wrote  its  laws,  visibly, 
in  the  brightest,  and  lovefiest,  and  most  intelligible 
characters,  every  where,  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
liberal  earth;  in  greenest  leaves,  in  delicate  fruits,  in 
beguiling  and  balmy  flovrers !  But  he  does  not  content 
himself  with  this  alone.  He  bestows  the  heritage  along 
with  the  example.  He  prepares  the  garden  and  the 
home,  before  he  creates  the  being  who  is  to  possess 
them.  He  fills  them  with  all  those  objects  of  sense  and 
sentiment  which  are  to  supply  his  moral  and  physical 
necessities.  Birds  sing  in  the  boughs  above  him, 
odors  blossom  in  the  air,  and  fruits  and  flowers  cover 
the  earth  with  a  glory,  to  which  that  of  Solomon,  in  all 
his  magnificence,  was  vain  and  valueless.  To  His  hand 
we  owe  these  fiiir  groves,  these  tall  ranks  of  miyestic 
trees,  these  deep  forests,  these  broad  plains  covered 
with  verdure,  and  these  migh^  arteries  of  flood  and 
rivers,  which  wind  among  them,  beautifying  them  with 
the  loveliest  inequalities,  and  irrigating  them  with  sea- 
sonable fertilization.  Thus  did  the  Almighty  Planter 
dedicate  the  great  plantation  to  the  uses  of  that  various 
and  wondrous  family  which  was  to  foUow.  His  home 
prepared-^«upplied  with  all  resources,  adorned  with 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  chequered  with 
abundance,  man  is  conducted  within  its  pleasant  limits, 
and  ordained  its  cultivator  under  tho  very  eye  and 
sanction  of  Heaven.  The  angela  of  Heaven  descend 
upon  iu  hills,  God,  himself,  appears  within  its  vallies 
at  noonday— its  groves  are  instinct  with  life  and  purity, 
and  the  blessed  stars  rise  at  night  above  the  celestial 
mountains,  to  ke<*p  vratch  over  its  consecrated  interests. 

*  Cowp«r«— 4  Jo-Hiltott,— the  Jovran  plantar. 


Its  goigeous  forests,  its  broad  si^raanalM,  its  levels  of 
flood  and  prairie,  are  surrendered  inio  the  haada  ef  dw 
wondrously  favored,  the  new-created  heir  of  Heaven ! 
The  bird  and  the  beast  are  made  his  tributariei,  and 
taught  to  obey  him.  The  fowl  smmnons  fafan  at  mora* 
ing  to  his  labors,  and  the  evening  diaunl  of  (he  nigiit* 
bird  warns  him  to  repose.  The  ox  submits  his  neck  lo 
the  yoke— the  horse  moves  at  his  bidding  in  the  ploc^, 
and  the  toils  of  all  ar»  rendered  sacred  and  suocessfnl 
by  the  gnntle  showers  and  the  genial  sunshine  which 
descend  firom  heaven,  to  ripen  the  grain  in  ils  season, 
and  to  make  earth  pleasant  with  its  fruits. 

Tho  origin*of  agrictdtore  being  thus  dignified,  the  art 
was  pursued  by  the  Grey  Fathers  of  the  infant  earth  I 
Its  kings  and  princes  drove  the  harrow,  and  dropped 
the  grain,  and  danced,  vnth  songs  of  thankagiviag, 
around  the  harvest.  Their  exercises  oontiBaed  to  enno- 
ble it;  and,  for  ages,  the  destinies  of  the  worid  w«re 
happily  committed  to  the  hands  of  men,  whose  chief 
distinction  lay  in  dieir  superior  use  of  the  sickle  and  the 
ploughshare.  These  were  the  patriarchal  ages.  Toil, 
then,  if  a  duty,  was  no  less  an  unadulterated  Messing. 
Nothing  can  exceed  tho  sweetness  and  felicity  with 
which  the  poets  expatiate  upon  this  hippy  period. 
They  sang,  in  its  praises,  without  qualification,  that  it 
gavo  health  to  the  body,  strength  to  the  finme,  energy 
to  the  will,  and  nobleness  to  the  purpose— that  it  con- 
duced temperance,  pure  desires,  devout  thought,  and 
becoming  patriotism— that  it  inspired  happy  feelings 
among  the  people,  brought  the  yoong  together  in  fhnt- 
ful  marriage,  and  blessed  the  eyes  of  ihe  pntfiarchal 
fathers  with  glimpses  of  a  third  and  fourth  genentioB. 
These  were  the  very  days  of  Astrsea— 4he  dajn  of  peace, 
and  sunshine,  and  innocent  mirthr— of  a  k»ng  Hfe  of  yovtfa, 
unembittered  by  disease— health  to  the  last— sod  when 
Death  drew  nigh,  his  approach  was  gentle  and  land, 
like  that  of  some  fHendly  attendant,  who  lets  down  dn 
curtains  around  us,  and  soothes  us  to  repose.  The 
toils  of  the  day,  in  this  happy  period,  were  begun  and 
closed  in  music.  The  shepherds  led  tbeh*  flocka  over 
the  mountains,  to  the  delicious  strains  of  flute  and  flage- 
olet—drew them  together  by  the  same  process  when  they 
wandered,  and,  with  a  like  sunmions,  compelled  them 
to  follow  homeward  at  the  approach  of  evening.  But 
the  Golden  Age  was  of  ^lort  duration  only.  The  same 
sweet  instrument,  in  course  of  time,  became  the  agent 
of  a  sterner  influence.  That  which  had  been  the  chosen 
voice  of  love,  now  spoke  in  louder  laqguage  at  the  r^ 
quisitifms  of  hate !  The  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  when 
they  became  wazriors,  went  into  battle, 

*'  In  pcritet  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  nHMMl, 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders." 

Hence  the  origin  of  martial  music.  The  plaintive 
notes  which  had  led  the  shepherds  and  their  kine,  and 
responded  to  their  doubts  and  htqies,  in  melodious  mur- 
murs which  betokened  gentleness  and  peace,  were  now 
exchanged  for  those  of  angry  warfare,  wild  passions,  and 
insatiate  ambition. 

"  So  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppremioo,  and  sword  law. 
Through  all  the  plain.*' 
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The  appfication  of  an  afentf  once  lo  innocent,  whoM 
only  iangnagey  hitherto,  had  been  that  of  love,  to  the 
irarpotes  of  strife  and  aggreMion,  betrays,  of  itself,  how 
large  and  how  sudden  was  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  minds  and  condition  of  the  people.  But 
this  belongs,  seemingly,  to  the  usual,  if  not  the  natural 
order  of  events.  The  age  of  Iron  had  succeeded  to  that 
of  Gold.  Sterner  lutings  and  passions  overthrew  the 
simplicitiea  which  hod  hitherto  characterized  the  primi- 
tive raites  of  the  earth ;  even  as  the  stronger  appetites 
and  desires  of  the  man  overgrow  and  abs<frb  those,  more 
gentle  and  limited,  which  prevail  in  the  bosom  of  the 
child.  Change  naturally  follows  in  the  paths  of  prosp6- 
lity,  and  the  very  accumulation  of  wealth  occasions  new 
desires,  and  suggests  new  necessities.  When  men  had 
so  far  advanced  in  art  as  to  be  enabled  to  tame  and 
gather  within  their  folds  the  wild  herds  of  the  plain  and 
prairie,  a  portion  of  their  numbers  was  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  assigned 
the  duties  of  herdsmen.  These  were  required  to  con- 
tend with  the  yet  unsubdued  monsters  of  the  wildem^s 
•—to  grapple  with  the  Asiatic  tiger,  the  swarthy  and 
fierce  Hon  of  the  Numidian  deserts,  and  to  level  their 
•harp  arrows  at  the  breast  of  the  Caucasian  vulture. 
The  herdsman  consequently  became  the  hunter,  and  the 
use  of  anhs  brought  with  it  a  passion  for  their  exercise. 
The  world  soon  became  filled  with  a  class,  of  whom 
Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  is  a  suffi- 
cient sample.  The  transition  was  not  difficult,  from 
hunting  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  to  hunting  man  ! 
and  WAR  became  the  next  and  natural  employment  of 
the  hunter.  It  was  not  easy  for  men,  who  had  been 
accustomed,  for  years,  to  rove  at  will,  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  to  fall  back,  after  their  final  conquest  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  upon  the  peaceful  and  regtilar  employments 
of  agricultural  lifi>.  The  occupation  was  too  tame,  too 
wanting  in  those  excitements,  the  desire  for  which  had 
become  habitual,  in  consequence  of  their  employments ; 
and  they  yearned  for  the  licentious  pleasures  of  their 
wild  and  warlike  pastimes.  They  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  power— -they  had  acquired  the  appetite  for  Mood — 
th^  felt  their  strength— knew  the  weakness  of  the 
peaceful  and  unsuspecting  farmer,  and  they  selected  him 
aa  their  victim.  He  was  more  profitable  as  a  victim, 
and  far  less  to  be  feared  as  an  enemy,  than  the  lion  of 
Numidia.  The  grain  was  no  sooner  ripened,  than  the 
warlike  tribes  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the 
I^ains,  and  gathered  their  harvests  with  the  sword. 
Vainly  did  the  farmer  strive  to  defend  his  possessions. 
The  savage,  inured  to  arms,  and  delighting  in  his 
exercise,  waa  necessarily  triumphant.  Butchery  fol- 
lowed, and  the  devastated  fields  grew  fiit  in  the  blood  of 
those  who  could  till  them  no  longer.  Who  shall  pre- 
dict—or limit  the  penalties  which  flow  from  every 
departure  from  the  impervious  line  of  duty?  These 
crimea-Mhis  fatality,  were  the  ineritable  result,  accru- 
ing from  the  adoption,  by  the  herdsman,  as  a  trade 
and  occupation,  of  one  of  the  incidental  necessities  of 
his  condition.  The  first  ordinances  of  the  Dei^  were 
forgotten.  The.  decree  of  labor,  pronounced  by  the 
Creator  as  a  judgment,  has  eter  been  borne,  except  for 


the  brief  and  bletaed  period  deacribed  in  the  age  df 
Gold,  with  discontent,  by  the  creature.  The  herdsman 
gladly  becomes  die  huntei^— the  hunter,  the  warrioi^— 
the  warrior,  the  robber ;  and  the  peaceful  fiurmer  is  sure 
to  be  the  victim.  Hence,  the  desertion  of  fields,  the 
depopulation  of  countries,  the  desecration  of  altars,  the 
famine,  the  slaughter  and  undiminished  misery  every- 
where! In  proportion  as  the  porsuita  of  agriculture 
became  insecure^  the  nces  of  men  declme !  this  is  the 
unerring  law  of  God*s  providence,  and  the  unerring  con* 
sequence  of  man's  disobedience.  It  cannot  well  be 
otherwise }  and  with  the  decline  of  population,  will  be 
the  equally  certain  dcH^line  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  all  the  nations.  With  the 
lapse  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  Asia,  the  first  and  loveliest 
garden  of  the  earth,  became  a  desert,  or  something  worse 
— Africa,  a  land  of  howling  cannibals,  which  it  must 
long  continue ;  and  when,  in  the  {Nrogress  of  pursuing 
centuries,  Europe  grew  maddened  with  the  perpetual 
and  exhausting  strifes  between  the  despoiled  and  the 
spoiler,  the  iMrovidence  of  God  vouchsafed  America  as  a 
new  Land  of  Promise,  and  of  refuge  to  the  fugitive. 
But  in  that  new  land'-that  seemingly  virgin  empire-* 
what  was  the  melancholy  history  ?  The  colonists  found 
a  wilderness,  but  there  was  no  peace.  Even  here  the 
same  bitter  seed  had  been  sown,  and  the  same  bitt(>r 
fniits  were  gathered.  The  same  inevitable  fate  had 
followed  the  same  wilful  disobedience  of  mankind.  The 
departure  from  those  holy  laws  which  enjoined  industry, 
and  blessed  with  abundance,  had  produced,  among  the 
red  men  of  the  new  worid,  the  same  profitless  scenes  of 
strife  and  carnage  which  had  distinguished  the  career  of 
the  ancestral  nations.  It  was  the  wretched  boast  of  the 
American  savage,  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the 
country!  that  he  had  invaded  a  numerous  and  highly 
civilised  people — that  ho  had  ravaged  their  fields — sack- 
ed and  destroyed  their  walled  ploces— und  baring  con- 
sumed the  common  enemy,  had,  at  length,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  victims,  turned  the  barbed  edges  of  his  thirsty 
tomahawk  iipon  his  own  brother.  But  what  was  tlio 
history  of  the  people  thus  destroyed  1  were  they  wisr — 
were  they  virtuous  ?  For  what  tmhappy  sins  had  the 
Deity  delivered  them  into  the  power  of  their  wild  inva- 
ders ?  Had  they  become  inert  in  the  accumulation  of 
superfluous  wealth?  Did  they  disregard  the  wholesomo 
laws  of  their  cnsati6n  ?  Did  famine  enfeeble  their  ener- 
gies; or,  in  the  sweet  peacefulness  of  a  golden  age,  that 
disarmed  erery  domestic  enemy,  did  they  become  heed- 
less of  those  dangers  which  might  follow  the  sudden 
presence  of  a  foreign  one  T  Perhaps,  if  we  might  trace 
the  tale  of  their  fortunes  to  its  source,  it  would  not  be 
unlike  that  of  all  the  reit!  There  was  strife  among 
themselves,  which  facilitated  the  pn^jess  of  the  inva- 
der, and  sharpened  his  arrows.  Faction  strove  with 
faction  for  the  treasures  of  the  commonwealth,  or— 
which  is  the  same— for  its  control.  Then  perished  the 
public  liberties.  Hien  labor  became  a  mercenary,  and 
changed  his  ploughshare  for  the  deadly  brand  of  battle. 
Then  industry  and  art  were  dispossessed  of  their  fruits, 
and  so,  dishonored ;  and  the  city  grew  rank  and  ready 
for  any  pollution.     When  iu  suburban  fields  flourished 
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no  longer  in  smiling  yellow  beneath  the  mellowing  figns 
of  the  aucnmnal  heavens,  its  golden  age  was  gone— gone 
for  ever !  Then  was  it  only  fitting  that  the  momitain 
robber  should  descend  to  the  harvest  that  was  ready  to 
his  hands.  So  long  as  he  heaid  from  its  busy  streets 
the  clink  of  the  morning  hammer,  and  beheld  the  keen 
scythe  throughout  the  long  hours  of  the  autumnal  day, 
■o  long  did  he  tremble  to  encounter  the  muscular  hands 
which  grasped  them.  But  when  these  tokens  of  sure 
strength  and  manly  virtue  were  withdrawn,  then  did  he 
know  that  the  age  of  Iron  was  begun.  Toil  had  given 
place  to  cunmng  and  the  barriers  of  moral  and  physical 
defence  were  all  swept  away. 

The  story  is  every  where  the  same.  It  admits  of  no 
variatiDn.  The  gtrfden  age  is  the  age  of  agricultural  pre- 
eminence. The  nation  whose  sons  shrink  from  the 
culture  of  its  fields,  will  wither  for  long  ages,  under  the 
imperial  sway  of  Iron.  It  may  put  on  a  hce  of  brass, 
but  its  legs  will  be  made  of  clay.  It  may  hide  its  lean 
cheeks,  and  all  external  signs  of  its  misery,  under  the 
harlotry  of  art;  but  the  rottenness  of  death  will  be  all 
the  while  revelling  upon  its  vitals,  and  a  poisonous 
breath  will  go  forth  from  its  decay  which  will  spread 
its  loathsome  taint  along  the  shores  of  other  and  happier 
and  unsuspecting  nations ! 


Original. 
TWO   SONNETS. 


BT  THOMAS   DUNN    XNOLISR,   M.   D. 


X. 


Plsasurx  !  what's  that  7-*the  heat  to  reason's  ice; 

A  specious  term  in  use,  to  banish  vice. 

Men  seek  this  beldame,  and  she  seems  to  them 

Attired  in  purple,  docked  with  many  a  gem, 

And  fair  as  day-dawn  when  the  bright  sun  sips 

The  dewy  nectar  from  each  blossom's  lips. 

Fools !  strip  her  of  her  mask-— her  fiice  is  old ; 

Tinsel  is  that  your  eyes  mistook  for  gold  ;- 

Her  velvety  serge,  and  fiUse  her  colored  gaws-— 

Pursue  her  not,  or,  if  pursuing,  pause. 

Virtue  may  seem  austere,  but  dim  your  eye, 

If  less  than  bliss  within  her  face  you  spy. 

Or,  if  you  deem  aught  finlse  within  her  train. 

Weak,  your  pere^tion,  and  your  judgment  vain. 

II. 
Well  have  I  learned  by  bitter  deeds,  to  deem 
Not  always  men  are  candid  when  they  seem. 
Cowards  oh  courage,  as  a  mantle,  don ; 
Liars  talk  loud  their  matchless  truth  upon ; 
Those  bom  ignobly,  bear  of  birth  no  taint. 
And  sinners  hide  them  in  the  name  of  saint. 
Not  so  with  holy  nature,  who  is  still, 
As  she  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will, 
Gevemed  by  laws,  by  fixed,  unchanging  rules. 
That  mock  the  wise  man's  fathoming,  and  fool's. 
She  still  the  same  external  visage  wears, 
Or  filled  with  sunny  smiles,  or  dewy  tears. 
Her  every  beauty  to  thy  touch  is  free. 
Mistress,  as  well  as  mother,  she  to  thee. 


Oriff  iaal. 
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Wb'll  drink  to  those  who  are  drinking  now, 

Who  of  joys  like  our*  are  ever  tUnking, 
Who  fill  the  bowl  with  a  laughing  brow, 
And  thus  are  ever  drinking,  drinking : 
Then  dearest  fill  mj  cup  for  me, 
A^d  I  will  fill  thy  cup  for  thee, 
Thus  will  we  love  and  wine  impart. 
And  pour  their  gladness  in  the  heart. 

We'll  drink  to  those  who  are  roving  now, 
From  fiur  to  fair,  as  we  are  roving, 

Who  give  to  each  a  passing  bow ; 
And  thus  are  ever  loving,  loving : 

Dearest,  etc. 

Come,  kiss  me,  while  yon  brim  the  bowl, 
Now,  while  its  liquid  joys  are  streaming— 

We'll  taste  the  grape's  delicious  soul. 
And  Liove  to  Love  is  beaming,  beaming. 

Dearest,  etc. 


What*s  life  1  a  deaert*s  cheerk 

And  we  are  pilgrims  onward  going. 
And  wine's  the  sparkling  Fountain's  flow, 

To  cheer  us  onward,  flowing,  flowing. 
Dearest,  etc. 

And  by  that  Fountain  blooms  a  flower — 

Woman .'    When  our  joys  are  cloying, 
We'll  bear  our  wine-cups  to  lier  bower, 

And  thus  for  aye  be  joying,  jdying : 

Dearest,  etc. 

Fill  deep,  for  it  is  early  yet. 

Be  fkr  away  the  thought  of  warning — 
We  saw  the  glorious  day-god  set, 

And  over  the  hill  he's  coaung,  coming  t 

Dearest,  etc 

With  the  <kir  dawn  I  haste  away. 

To  the  fkr  west  ray  footsteps  turning. 
Where  Freedom,  like  the  shining  day. 

Wide  o'er  the  land  is  burning,  burning : 

Dearest,  etc. 

Tet  will  I  bear  ye  in  my  heart. 

With  every  sense  of  gladness  living. 
With  all  that  Friendship  can  impart, 

And  all  that  love  is  giving,  giving  : 

Dearest,  etc. 

We've  lit  the  lamp  of  love  together. 

And  when,  alas !  it  wanted  trimming, 
We've  sought,  like  birds  less  murky  weather. 

The  generous  wine-cup  brimming,  brimming : 

Dearest,  etc. 

We've  met  In  many  a  festive  hall. 
And  whiRpered  low  to  beauty  listening ; 

And  sought  in  vain  to  tell  of  all 
With  which  the  eye  was  glistening,  glistening : 

Dearest,  etc. 

We  joined  our  hearts  in  boyhood's  glee. 

When  all  the  world  seemed  made  lor  laughing, 
And  now,  if  parted  we  must  be. 
Why,  brim  the  bowl,  be  quaffing,  quaffing : 
Then  dearest  fill  my  cup  for  mo. 
And  I  will  fill  thy  cup  for  thee. 
Thus  will  we  love  and  wine  impart. 
And  join  their  gladness  in  the  heart,    r.  w.  t. 
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Orif  insl. 
A    RARE   PORTRAIT. 


BT  MIU.   K.  r.   SIXST. 


It  wu  not  yet  diuk,  and  the  gayety  of  the  careless 
hour  of  evening  was  at  its  height  in  the  streets  of 
Florencei  along  which  two  men  might  be  seen  passing, 
arm  in  arm,  who  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  of 
those  near  them,  nor  stopped  for  a  moment  to  hear  the 
music  and  songs  with  which  at  almost  every  comer 
minstrels  were  regaling  the  crowd.  They  wore  engaged 
in  earnest  discourse ;  and  seemed  now  grave,  now  meriy , 
as  though  their  conversation  was  desultory  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  appearance  of  cmo  of  them  would 
have  struck  any  casual  observer ;  not  only  were  his  face 
and  figure  handsome,  but  the  rapidity  and  decision  of  his 
movements,  the  nobility  of  his  features,  and  the  fire  in 
his  flashing  eyes,  denoted  the  posscMor  of  no  ordinary 
talent.  He  was  carelessly  dressed,  but  moved  with  a  free 
grace  which  any  court  gallant  would  have  envied ;  iu 
short  it  was  Salvator  Rosa,  the  eminent  painter,  poet, 
and  improvisatore.  His  companion  was  Lorenzo  Lippi, 
his  intimate  firiend,  faithful  to  him  in  spite  of  the  reverses 
his  own  imprudence  had  occasioned. 

They  walked  on  some  time  in  silence,  when  Salvator 
suddenly  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Ha,  ha!"  exclaimed  he;  *^I  camot  but  laugh  to 
think  in  what  surprise  and  apprehension  I  lef^  my  worthy 
friends  at  Rome !  As  fiut  as  post-horses  would  carry 
me,  I  went,  and  after  figuring  in  disguise  at  the  carnival 
mod  masque,  invited  each  of  them  to  meet  me  before 
midnight ;  entertained  them  sumptuously  while  they  were 
railing  at  my  prodigality,  and  off  for  Florence  again 
before  dawn.  Not  a  soul  of  my  Roman  enemies  knew 
of  mine  adventure,  but  'tis  all  abroad  before  this.  How 
they  will  fome  with  rage  to  think  of  being  outwitted  I 
Ha,  ha!" 

"  You  are  a  mad  fellow,  Salvator,"  said  Lippi,  "  but 
there  is  no  use  in  my  rehearsing  the  lesson  of  pnidence 
in  your  ears,  when  they  have  been  so  lately  refreshed  by 
the  counsels  of  your  friend,  Miaaod.  I  am  cMie  of  those 
who  tmst  you  have  a  good  heart  under  all  your  wild 
faomors,  that  will  appear  in  time,  whmt  yon  shall  no 
loBgerheaDexilefromthecityof  your  choice.  But  had 
you  no  compunctioas  feelings  on  visiting  Rome  7" 

"  I  had  no  time  for  ^em,  Lorenxo  mio !"  answered 
the  painter,  sighing  however,  in  spite  of  himself.  "  Yet 
on  one  thing  I  am  resolved;  as  I  flad  finom  Rome 
furtively  and  in  disgrace,  I  will  never  return  *till  I  can 
abow  them  all  an  equipage  worthy  of  my  splendid  tastes ; 
attire  becoming  a  cavalier;  servants  in  rich  liveries, 
armed  with  silver  hafted  swords,  etc.,  etc." 

"  There  is  not  prospect  of  that  at  present,  so  for  as  I 
can  see,"  observed  his  friend,  with  a  smile. 

"  So  says  la  htUm  Luer^Ha  I  But  you  shall  both  be 
prond  of  me  yet.  Do  you  know  what  spot  I  have  fixed 
upon  for  my  place  of  residence  at  Rome  f  It  is  on  the 
Monte  Piacio— the  Piasza  deUa  Triniiid  del  MotUe; 
it  commands,  you  remember,  a  magnificent  view;  the 
Ci^tol  and  Can^pus  Martins,  the  groves  of  the  Quirinal 


and  Cupola  of  Saint  Peter's,  the  ruined  palaoea  of  the 
Cnsars— the  splendid  villas—" 

**  Stop  a  moment,"  interrupted  Lippi,  laughing  at  his 
friend's  castle-building,  "  and  help  me  to  consider  where 
we  are  to  get  our  supper  to-nig^" 

*'  True,"  cried  the  mortified  Salvator,  "  we  have  need 
to  look  about  u»-^or  sooth  to  say,  our  appetites  are 
none  the  worse  for  our  artistical  excursion  this  evening, 
and  I  have  not  a  scr^>  of  a  drawing  in  my  port-folio, 
worth  a  scudo,  even  if  some  generous  Lanfranco  could 
be  found  to  purchase  it." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  genius  of  Sal\'ator 
Rosa  was  first  mode  known  to  the  public  by  means  of 
the  Cavalier  Lanfranco,  who  returning  one  day  in  his 
splendid  equipage  to  his  lodgings  by  La  Strada  delta 
Carita,  was  struck  by  a  picture  of  Hagar  and  her  son, 
outside  the  shopdoor  of  a  petty  dealer  in  paintings.  The 
artist  was  unknown ;  but  the  piece  was  marked  "  SaU 
veUoriello"  Lanfranco  immediately  gave  orders  for  all 
pictures  bearing  that  name.  Thus  the  painter  obtained 
the  first  remuneration  for  his  labors,  though  the  first 
praise  was  reaped  nearer  home.  Froncanzani,  his 
brother-in-law,  nsed,  on  Salvator's  return  from  exrur> 
sions  in  the  mountains  to  sketch,  to  rifle  his  port-folio ; 
and  not  unpleasing  to  the  ear  of  the  young  artist  was 
approbation,  even  when  expresscsd  in  the  Neapolitan 
patoie  of  his  relative,  who  glancing  by  lamplight  over  his 
labors,  would  pat  him  smilingly  over  the  head,  and 
exclaim,—^'  Frueciaf  frtueia  !  StUvatoriellc  i  eke  va 
buono  I  (that  is  well  done !)"  plaudits  remembered  in 
after  times,  when  the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon  had  rang 
with  the  admiration  extorted  by  his  genius ! 

Lippi  protested  also  his  present  poverty,  and  was 
about  devising  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  supper  at  the  house 
of  one  of  their  firiends,  when  Salvator  said— 

**^  No,  we  will  be  independent  as  long  as  we  can.  Our 
embarrassment  is  only  for  the  present ;  to-morrow  I  may 
be  rich.  Come  with  me,  meanwhile,  to  the  house  of 
Madonna  Gaetaao.  She  will  entertain  us— I  warrant 
me!" 

An  oflerus,  or  inn  of  considerable  repute  among  the 
wits  of  Florence  at  that  time,  was  kept  by  a  dame  of 
singular  manners.  The  sign  over  her  door  indeed  was 
enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer  by :  on  it 
was  simply  inscribed,  "  Al  hwm  vino  *non  hxMoyna 
frueeia."  And  it  was  not  only  her  racy  orvietto  that 
attracted  to  her  inn  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
Florence,  and  that  caused  it  to  be  the  res<irt  of  so  many 
stranger  cavaliers;  her  humor  was  as  racy  as  her  wine ; 
and  not  a  few  came  to  lounge  in  her  guest-room,  for  the 
pleasure  of  drawing  her  out,  and  of  listenu^  to  her 
fluent  and  piquant  discourse. 

This  dame  thotq^h  seventy  years  of  age  and  hideously 
ugly,  had  conceived  a  romantic  affection  for  Salvator 
Rosa ;  and  on  every  tiocasioo  treated  him  to  marits  of 
regard  that  afforded  no-littte  amusement  to  his  con> 
panions;  for  she  was  evidently  not  hopeless  of  a  return. 
She  gave  the  two  friends  however,  a  welcome  much  less 
warm  than  usual  on  their  entrance  into  her  osteria,  this 
evening.  Though  it  had  been  long  since  she  had  seen 
"  her  dear  Salvator,"  she  had  fow  words  to  bestow  on 
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Inin;  wfailfi  the  poured  forth  m  ▼oluble  and  not  unimiii' 
cal  Tuscan,  ber  wit  to  the  refreshment  of  a  party  of 
•trangen,  who  werejustfinuhini^  their  tapper.  Salvator, 
nothing  daunted,  talked  with  his  oaual  Yiraci^,  rallied 
her  on  her  coldness,  and  when  the  strangers  were  gone, 
requested  her  to  prepare  a  meal  for  his  friend  and 
himself. 

"Ay,  it  is  well,  earo  mio!*^  cried  the  dame,  "yon 
oome  here,  and  order  sapper,  and  take  up  my  time  in 
■erring  you,  just  as  if  you  meant  to  pay  me  well  for  it 
afterwards." 

"And  how  know  yoa  hut  I  do,  Anna?*'  asked  the 
painter. 

"  Madre !  do  I  not  know  you  for  the  spendthrift  Salva- 
tor  Rosa !  Do  I  not  know  you  owe  more,  ay,  to  me, 
than  you  will  ever  pay,  unless  I  will  take  love  for  coin.** 

"  I  should  never  he  in  you  deht,  if  you  would  do  that, 
dame,"  said  Rosa.** 

"  So  you  would  say  every  day  in  the  year,**  answered 
the  Tuscan  dame,  looking  very  suUen,  "  hut  when  I 
asked  you  for  an  hour  of  that  time  of  which  you  waste  so 
much  in  dissipation,  that  time  you  think  I  have  naught 
to  do  but  throw  away,  marry,  you  will  never  listen  to 
me.     So  good  ni|^t,  gentlemen.'* 

Lippi  joined  his  entreaties  to  those  of  his  firiend, 
laughing  all  the  while  at  the  odd  faces  she  made;  and 
•he  seemed  at  length  to  relent. 

"  On  one  condition,**  she  said,  "  I  will  be  still  your 
friend;  ay,  and  ever  afterwards.  It  is,  Salvator,  that 
you  paint  my  picture.** 

"  Paint  your  picture  7'*  ejaculated  both  the  artists  in  a 
bieath. 

"Yes,  my  portrait.  Why  not?  I  wish,  as  wdl  as 
others,  to  reach  posterity  by  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
master  of  the  age.** 

Notwidistanding  the  coniplacent  smile  with  which  the 
dame  confessed  her  ambition,  Lippi  at  first  thought  her 
in  jest.  She  soon,  however,  convinced  both  of  them  of 
the  sincerity  of  her  desire ;  and  teased  and  provoked  by 
her  pertinacity,  Salvator  exclaimed,—"  Well,  Madonna, 
I  will  point  you,  but  it  shall  be  at  one  sitting;  you  most 
not  move  from  your  seat  *till  I  have  finished  the  picture. 
Bat  I  cannot  paint  fasting,  so  let  us  have  some  supper 

This  was  soon  accomplished;  the  smoking  viands 
were  placed  uptm  the  table,  and  oar  artists  did  ample 
justice  to  them.  When  supper  was  over,  and  they  both 
refreshed  by  an  ample  draught  of  wine,  Rosa  drew  forth 
his  implements  of  work,  adjusted  the  lijj^ts,  and  the 
dame  commenced  her  sittings  She  was  dressed  in  the 
most  grotesque  style,  and  Lippi  had  much  to  do  to  pre- 
eerve  his  gravity ;  but  Sal\'ator  never  changed  eoonte- 
naaee,  while  he  went  on  with  his  work  The  portrait 
was  dashed  off  with  the  Master's  usual  spirit  and 
tapidtty;  and  Loreuo,  glancing  at  it  freqoently,  pro- 
noonoed  it  done  to  life.  Scarcely  eoukl  the  vain  and 
impatient  hostess  retain  her  seat.  The  darling  wish  of 
her  heart  was  about  to  be  gratified;  and  she  resolved 
that  every  one  of  her  acquaintance  ahoold  have  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  it  before  the  next  day  was  over. 


But  whenever  she  mo«ed»  a  frown  from  the  pointer 
reminded  her  of  her  engagement  to  sit  stilL 

At  length  Salvator  rose  from  his  chur,  pronoonced 
the  sketch  finished,  and  placed  the  pictore  in  a  convenient 
light  to  be  seen.  Never  did  miser  spring  to  oontemplate 
fab  treasure  with  more  etigcmess  than  the  dameOaetano. 
Never  was  surprize  greater  than  hersJ  The  portrait  was 
indeed  a  faithful  likeness ;  nay  more,  it  was  an  inveterate 
likeness ;  not  the  truest  mirror  could  have  given  back  a 
more  unadorned  reflection  of  the  furrowed  face.  But  to 
the  face  the  punter  had  added  a  long  beard!  and  lof 
mine  hostess  a/  buon  vino  figured  as  an  ancient  male 
pilgrim,  a  character  to  which  her  harsh  features,  weather- 
beaten  complexion,  and  gray  hur,  admirably  suited. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  rage,  chagrin,  and 
mortification  of  the  disappointed  dame,  nor  to  repeat  a 
tithe  of  the  abuse,  which  in  the  strongest  Tuscan 
billingsgate,  she  lavished  up4Hi  Salvator  Rosa  and  his 
friend.  They  precipitately  made  their  escape,  leaving 
Madonna  Anna  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  picture. 
Tbis  however,  she  prudently  spared,  depositing  it  in  die 
garret  where  no  one  would  see  it  without  her  knowledge. 
Notwithstanding  the  mortification  it  had  cost  her,  she 
never  sufibred  it  to  be  defaced  or  destroyed ;  and  after 
her  death,  her  heirs  sold  the  picture  at  an  immense  sum. 


Or  if  iaalt 
A  SCENE  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

▲  RXALITT  THAT  ROHANCX  TKRT  RARCLT  REACHES. 

It  is  oflen  stated  as  a  discouragement  to  American 
writers  of  romance  that  this  country  is  defioieBt  in 
material ;  that  it  afibrds  none  of  the  baronial  castles, 
supplied  with  the  legendary  lore  that  throws  so  much 
interest  over  the  vety  ground  on  which  dwy  stand,  and 
offer  traditicMiary  embellishment  at  every  step  yoa  take 
in  wandering  about  their  precincts.  To  some  extent  the 
remark  is  true,  and  ihe  man  of  imagination  has  found  it 
so ;  but,  it  is  not  true,  nevertheless,  in  all  patticttlars,  and 
it  is  our  present  purpose  to  prove  by  the  actual  exhibitioii 
a  real  scene,  that  the  realities  of  well  authenticaied  facts, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  fhmisfa  materials  far  story  hr 
beyond  ^beJlcHon  that  has  given  so  much  delight  to  the 
readers  of  romance,  and  so  much  wondermeBt  to  die 
admirers  of  the  marvellous. 

Our  romance  is  "founded  opon  fact**  literally  so  to 
speak,  and  if  telling  simple  truth  and  detailing  actual 
facts  should  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  imaginaiy 
horrors  and  manufactured  "  chivalry**  of  border  times, 
and  the  "absorbing  interests**  of  the  taffisty  heroines  of  the 
Scotch  school,  there  is  no  help  for  it  that  I  can  think  o^ 
unless  it  be  in  the  Utilitarian  notion,  now  prevailing  to 
some  extent,  that  a  true  story  is  as  worthy  of  attention 
OS  a  false  one— ^especially  if  its  incidents  happen  to  be  at 
interesting  and  as  strange  as  dioae  diat  are  wrought  into 
the  semblance  of  reality  by  the  overworked  hraina  of  the 
professional  romancer. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  so  chanoe  that  my  narratxve 
and  my  descriptions  savor  somewhat  of  romance,  and  by 
mere  force  of  their  own  axtraordiBary  character,  awakaa 
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■OHM  laterMt  ia  the  iMuler»  it  m  niait  humbly  hoped 
•nd  in  wniie  meMure  believe^  tfa*t  sp  body's  lip  will 
curl  itielf  into  contempt,  merely  becnufe  they  happen  to 
be  true.  U  the  robject  b  too  recent  for  romanoei  and 
the  nuMft  and  date*  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  five  in 
order  that  my  readoni  may  be  enabled  to  believe  in  the 
rco/t/y  of  the  loene  deseribed,  I  don't  know  of  any  better 
advice  to  give  on  (he  occasion,  than  this:— they  must 
ante-data  the  occurvenoe,  and  re-nandnaU  the  actors  in 
it.  Instead  of  placing  tbeperiod  as  I  have  been  obliged 
to  do  oot  of  regard  to  chnmological  accuracy  and  to  a 
just  cottsideration  of  **  contemporaneous  histoty/*  in  the 
year  and  day  mentioned,  they  must  call  it  an  occunenoe 
of  the  15th  century,  and  grace  the  heroes  and  heroines 
**  concerned  in  it,"  by  such  names  of  Norman  origin,  as 
are  best  deemed  competent  and  appropriate.  As  a 
''  Native  American,"  I  deem  it  ail  important  to  adhere 
more  strictly  to  fact  and  be  more  literal  as  to  names, 
than  is  considered  either  very  necessary  or  very ''  nice"  in 
sueh  matters  now-ardays.  If  I  am  too  "  statistical"  and 
too  precise,  let  the  poeu  take  up  the  matter  on  their 
own  "  hook,"  and  the  matter-of^ct  men  coirect  dates 
and  "  modify  fiicu"  in  the  most  s^rovod  style  of  their 
vocatkm!  It  is  only  necessary  for  am  to  remain 
conscious  of  my  own  good  intentions,  and  to  tell  the 
interlopers  to— stand  off. 

The  event  intended  to  be  commemorated  in  this  short 
and  certainly  very  unpretending  modicum  of  history, 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  September,  1819,  and  in 
relating  the  toddents  connected  with  it,  real  names  and 
real  occurrences  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  thoee  who  do 
not  choose  to  date  their  reminiscences  more  remote  than 
the  period  alluded  to,  that  the  Steamboat  Phcenix,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Sherman,  one  of  the  best  and  boldest 
of  the  steamer  oflicers  on  the  Lakes,  and  one  of  those  in 
whom  most  confidence  was  placed  as  a  man^  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  sailor,  left  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  Saint  John's, 
L.  C,  at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  moon- 
light evenings  which  are  found  no  where  else  in  such 
brilliant  perfection  as  on  this  continent,  and  it  b  not  too 
much  to  say  ^utt  the  "  queen  of  night"  never  shone 
elsewhere  upon  a  lovelier  scone  than  her  rays  fell 
upon  and  enlivened  en  this  occasion. 

Lake  Champlain  claims  none  of  the  olden  associatioas 
which  shod  the  wixard  influences  that  make  classic  the 
romantic  margins  of  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Ti^,  and  Loch 
Katrine,  of  Scottish  celebrity ;  but,  it  is  inferior  to  neither 
of  them  in  the  beauty  or  the  boldness  of  its  shores,  or  in 
point  of  fact,  in  the  traditionary  riches  of  iu  kce.  It 
has  no  castellated  Baronial  residences,  and  not  many 
revolutionnry  ruins— though  it  is  not  entirely  without 
HUm-^t  it  is  as  bright  in  its  moonlight  landscape,  and 
as  glorious  in  the  beauty  of  its  wooded  headlands,  as 
gorgeous  in  its  mountain  seeneiy,  and  as  lovely  in  itt 
lowland  lawns,  as  the  most  petted  water  view  that  has 
ever  aided  the  poet  in  his  imaginatioo  or  given  hints  to 
a  prose  writer  to  be  poetical. 

The  night  on  which  the  unfertunate  Flxcnix  left 
Burlington,  with  a  large  accession  of  passengers  firoaa 
that  place  lor  lM*r  vmyage  up  the  lake,  was  one  of  the 


most  beautifol  of  the  season,  and  one  eaknlatad  of  all 
others  to  add  graadenr  to  die  glorious  seeaefy  amidst 
which  she  vrended  her  way.  The  mooD-beams,  whlla 
they  seemed  to  convert  the  waves  of  die  lake  into  a 
sheet  of  expanded  siher,  were  playing  among  the  vesdant 
summits  of  the  mountains  that  surrounded  it,  and  seemed 
at  every  motion  of  the  gallant  vessel  to  gtvo  them  new 
tints  and  new  beauties.  The  green  mountains  of  Ver* 
moatoo  one  sido  and  in  the  dastaaoe,  seemed  placed  there 
on  purpose  to  ofier  a  more  sublime  back  ground  to  the 
ueaiei  beanties  of  the  bovders,  near  wbioh  the  steamer 
was  threading  her  fiiery  course  through  the  Uoe  vraten 
of  the  lake.  On  each  side  of  the  expanse  the  admiiin^ 
posseagers  were  equally  gratified.  Here  was  the  moon 
tipping  with  silver  die  |Himacles  of  the  Camel^romp,  and 
there  throwing  peculiar  beauties  over  the  summit  of  the 
Man's-fated  Mountam.  Bald  Ridge  and  White  Fan 
glittered  vrith  new  beauties,  and  seemed  to  partake  of 
new  romance  in  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  panonma. 
The  passengers  were  eSi  on  deck  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
adimration  which  sueh  a  scene  was  calculated  to  inspire, 
when  one  of  those  phenomena  that  so  suddenly  change 
the  aspect  on  die  lake,  made  its  appearance,  and  drove 
the  gasers  all  below. 

The  clouds  gathered  all  at  once  ia  the  west,  and  the 
whole  horiion  soon  became  enveloped  in  darkness. 
The  ovvrfaaagnig  clouds  only  brought  with  them  intense 
cold,  and  a  northwestern  wind,  without  storm  of  odier 
kind,  and  unaccompanied  with  aug^t  else  than  the 
gloomy  murkiness  of  an  obscured  atmosphere,  and  die 
chilliness  of  a  September  night« 

The  gallant  boat  vras  gliding  g^dsomely  and  swiftly 
through  die  waters.  .  The  quick  rushing  of  the  clouds 
together  at  a  central  point,  and  die  agitation  of  the 
waves,  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  the  wind,  were 
all  that  were  observable.  The  Captain,  worn  to  weari- 
ness by  the  fetigues  of  several  days  and  nights  of  unre- 
mitted care  and  labor  in  his  cidling,  had  retired  to  his 
berth,  and  was  so  sound  asleep,  that  it  was  feund  difficult 
to  arouse  him,  when  Mr.  John  Howard,  a  passenger 
from  Burlington,  smelt  fire.  This  gentleman,  proverbial 
wherever  he  was  known,  for  an  unceasing  vigilance  of 
character,  fully  fortified  his  title  to  that  character  on  this 
occasion.  It  was,  as  was  always  said  of  him,  "impossi- 
ble to  catch  him  napping." 

Ho  found  the  boat  on  fire,  and  found  too,  that  the 
flames  had  already  made  such  progress  below,  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  check  them.  All  that 
remained  to  be  done,  vras  for  those  on  board,  to  escape 
as  best  they  could.  He  immediately  rushed  through  tlie 
cabins  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  fire  had  originated  in 
the  kitchen. 

After  Mr.  H.  had  aroused  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the 
cabins,  the  Captain  was  awakened,  but  so  sound  had 
been  his  slumbers,  that  even  after  he  was  first  awoke, 
and  sometime  after  the  passengers  were  on  deck  in  their 
night  clothes,  ready  to  save  themselves  if  possible,  by 
leaving  die  vessel,  he  still  remained  in  his  statonroom, 
half  asleep.  Ho  soon,  however,  was  on  deck,  and  nobly 
did  he  bear  hhnself.  Nothnigcoald  exceed  the  eoofaiess 
and  Judgment  which  he  nuuiifcstcd  on  the  occasion. 
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The  most  prompt  and  etaergvdc  measures  were  imme- 
diataly  adopted  for  the  exthignishment  of  the  flames; 
but  every  effort  was  rniavailing.  The  engineer  and  fire- 
men were  very  soon  driven  from  their  stations  by  the 
angry  elements  diat  bad  now  got  the  mastery. 

The  cry  waa  now,  of  coorse,  for  the  pilot  to  pot  the 
boat  ashore,  and  that  officer  promptly  attempted  it,  bat, 
he  had  only  time  to  head  her  for  the  land  before  the 
tiller  ropes  burnt  off,  and  ho  himself  obliged  to  leave  the 
wheel-house,  and  rash  among  the  crew.  His  feeHngs 
had  been  wrought  up  to  sueh  a  pitch,  that  when  he 
reached  the  sufferers  in  another  port  of  the  vessel,  his 
reason  had  departed,  and  he  appeared  ammig  ^em,  a 
raving  maniac !  So  complete  was  the  prostration  of  his 
mind,  that  the  last  time  he  was  seen,  he  was  proposing 
to  the  Captain,  for  all  hands  to  go  on  shore  upon  two 
small  pieces  of  wood  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and 
which  he  declared  would  bo  a  sufficient  rafl  for  every 
body  to  go  Co  shore  upon. 

The  scene  now  may  be  imagined,  but  it  is  qoite  im- 
possible to  describe  it.  There  remained  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  saving  the  vessel,  and  of  course  no  vestige  of 
cliancc  ibr  personal  safety,  by  remaining  on  board.  The 
prospect  of  reaching  the  shore  in  the  small  boats  was 
vciy  fiunt  indeed,  for  besides  the  difficult  of  launching 
them  amidst  the  confusion  that  had  now  become  general 
and  almost  uncontrollable,  the  wuid  had  increased  to  an 
actual  gale.  The  passengers  were  in  the  utmost  terror. 
The  Phcenix  was  utterly  unmanageable,  and  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  were  felt,  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  combustible  matter  near  the  boQers  and 
about  the  machinery,  would  check  the  proper  supply  of 
vrater,  and  thus  very  soon  add  to  the  other  horrors  of 
the  scene,  an  explosion  that  would  blow  them  all  to 
fragments. 

The  tviro  quarter-boats  were  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
take  the  whole  crew  and  passengers  on  board ;  but,  how 
were  they  to  be  got  into  the  water?  How  were  those 
on  board  the  burning  steamer  to  get  into  the  small-boats 
even  if  they  could  be  launched? 

It  was,  however,  determined  to  attempt  it,  and  the 
smallest  of  the  boats  was  launched  and  brought  along- 
side. Great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  a  rush,  but,  a 
rush  took  place,  and  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  twenty- 
two  souls  were  on  board,  including  the  ladies.  Mr.  D. 
D.  Howard,*^  an  officer  of  the  Phcenix,  was  the  last  that 
leaped  into  the  taun<;h,  his  father,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  at  that 
moment,  throwing  on  board  a  bag  that  contained  a  lai'ge 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  conveying  from  a  bank  in 
Burlington  to  Montreal.  This  l^oat  put  off  with  its 
passengers,  and  it  was  to  the  firm  and  indomitable 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Col.  Henry  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Howard,  that  those  on  board  were  indebted  for 
their  lives.  The  boat  could  never  have  landed  but  for 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  those  two  gentlemen.     There 


*  Thia  officer  {■  well  know-n  to  every  tmreller.  and  enpecially 
to  every  «ne  who  values  bis  comrort  in  travelling,  as  the 
f  entlemanly  and  ■enior  proprietor  of  Howard's  Hotel  in  thi* 
city.  A  house  that  has  already  grown  into  a  popularity  as 
unprecedented  as  it  is  well  deserved.  Few  men  combine  so 
many  quali6catJons  for  the  head  of  such  an  satablishment,  aa 
Mr.  Howard. 


II  are  those  now  living  in  tfab  city,  in  Boston,  and  in  ocfaef 
parts  of  the  United  Stater,  who  will  never  foi^et  the 
gratitude  due  to  their  manly  and  untiling  efforts  on  this 
trying  occasion. 

The  first  boat  had  no  sooner  left  the  Phcenk  than  the 
other  and  larger  one  was  launched.  Captain  Sherman 
was  on  the  burning  .deck,  directing  and  advising  the 
crew  and  passengers ;  but  his  admomticNis  to  avoid  a 
rush  were  fruitless,  a  rush  fotu  made.  Fifteen  got  on 
board,  and  though  the  boat  was  large  enough  to  take  all 
that  remained  on  board  the  fated  steamer,  those  who  had 
got  into  the  boat  were  fearful  of  swamping,  and  the 
engineer,  one  of  the  number,  became  frightened  and  cut* 
ting  the  fostning,  the  boat  was  soon  out  of  hearing  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  burning  steamer.  She  made  immediately 
for  the  first  and  smaller  boat,  and  soon  came  up  with  her, 
when  Messrs.  Howard  and  Thomas,  learning  the  fiict, 
tlmt  the  last  boat  had  left  a  number  on  board  the  wreck, 
then  burning  furiously  and  running  through  the  waves 
like  a  race  horse  on  land,  and  that  the  Captain  and  Mr. 
John  Howard  were  among  the  number,  they  made  the 
strongest  appeals  to  their  fellow  sullerers  to  go  back  and 
endeavor  to  save  those  perishing  in  the  flames.  Captain 
Bumhom  who  was  in  the  smaller  boat,  readily  agreed 
to  take  command  of  her  and  to  join  in  the  attempt  j  but 
those  on  board  the  other  boat  were  ahnrmed  and  impa- 
tient, and  both  boats  vrere  put  towards  Providence,  an 
uninhabitated  island  in  about  die  middle  of  the  lake, 
here  nearly  twenty  miles  wide. 

Afber  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Howard  had  succeeded  in 
landing  their  charge,  they  immediately  endeavored  to 
induce  volunteers  to  launch  the  boat  and  go  in  search  of 
the  wreck,  in  die  hope  of  saving  alive  those  who  might  still 
cling  to  her  or  of  rescuing  such  of  Ae  sufferers  as  may 
have  taken  to  the  water ;  but  not  a  soul  save  one  would 
consent  to  rxm  die  risk  of  accompanying  diosc  bravo 
men.  Much  indeed,  was  to  be  urged  against  so  perilous 
and  to  all  human  appearances,  so  helpless  an  under- 
tidcing,  for  die  boat  had  neariy  filled  before  landing,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  bcadng  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
by  the  hardy  efforts  of  Colonel  Thomas,  who  jumped 
oveiboard  and  stood  up  to  his  waiit  in  the  crater  for  that 
purpose. 

Hovirever,  Howard  and  Thomas  were  not  the  men  to 
give  up  in  an  emergency  like  this.  They  were  deter-* 
mined  to  save  the  survivers  if  there  were  any  human 
possibility  of  doing  so.  In  making  her  way  towards  die 
wreck  the  small  boat  met  the  large  one,  and  directed 
her  where  to  land,  and  an  agreement  made  at  die  same 
time,  for  both  boats  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  tliose  left 
behind,  and  to  do  so  in  different  directions. 

The  result  was  a  very  happy  one,  for  the  boats 
stioceeded  in  picking  up  ten  of  the  unfortunates,  who  had 
left  the  burning  boat  on  tables,  benches,  planks,  etc. 
Among  the  number  was  Captain  Sherman  and  Mr. 
Howard,  the  elder.  Neither  of  whom  left  the  wreck  'dll 
they  saw  the  last  penan  off,  each  provided  with  the  best 
means  of  preserving  life  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
find  for  diem.  Mr.  Howard  and  a  Mr.  Harris  had  been  in 
the  water  more  than  two  hours,  with  scarcely  a  prospect 
of  ultimately  saving  diemsch'cs.    The  two  boats,  after 
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an  indefatigable  search  of  more  than  five  hours,  were 
unable  to  find  any  more  of  the  victims,  gave  over  their 
exortions.  Six^  out  of  ^  fifty  persons  on  board  the 
Phcenixy  were  never  found.  - 

The  situation  of  the  sufilercrs  after  landing  on  the 
island,  was  one  of  intense  distress,  and  a  moment's 
imagination  can  do  more  in  depicting  it,  than  any  pen 
can  hope  to  accomplish.  The  night  was  cold  and  dark 
in  the  extreme,  a  severe  gale  of  wind  blowing  over  the 
lake  and  the  land.  A  large  portion  of  the  passengers 
were  females  of  all  ages,  and  many  of  them  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  and  refinement;  unused  to  aught  but 
the  tenderest  nurture  and  the  most  delicate  and  assidi- 
ous  attentions  of  friends.  Here  they  were,  matron  and 
maiden,  old  age  and  infancy,  in  the  same  common 
calamity;  thrown  ashore  upon  a  bleak  and  desolate 
island  in  a  wide  waste  of  waters,  without  food,  and 
almost  without  clothing ;  for  few  of  them  had  time  in 
escaping  firom  the  flames  to  provide  themselyes  with  any 
other  apparel  than  the  night  garments  in  which  they  had 
retired  to  rest. 

Here,  were  they  fated  to  pass  that  dreary  night,  half 
perishing  with  cold,  and  their  condition  rendered  still 
more  awful  not  only  by  a  contemplation  of  the  perils 
that  they  had  just  escaped  from,  but  by  the  appalling 
suspense  still  hanging  over  their  oi/(rn  destiny ;  for  they 
had  no  definite  idea  of  the  spot  they  were  thrown  upon, 
or  any  certainty  as  to  their  own  ultimate  safety. 
Whether  they  would  be  able  to  survive  the  sufferings  of 
their  situations — whether  those  lef^  struggling  with  the 
waves  would  ever  return,  or  whether  succour  would  reach 
them  from  any  quarter,  were  questions  that  they  shud- 
dered to  put  to  each  other,  and  which  no  individual 
dared  scarcely  to  put  to  himself. 

There  were  upon  this  lonely  island,  those  who  would 
have  graced  and  given  interest  to  the  loftiest  assemblage 
of  beautiful  women  that  was  ever  made  the  theme  of  the 
poet;  there  were  congregated  some  of  the  loveliest  of 
the  land,  and  there  seemed  likely  to  be  severed  some  of 
the  tenderest  ties  that  bind  humanity  to  life .'  There 
mourned  the  mother  over  the  children  separated  from 
her  by  the  vezy  boat  that  had  enabled  her  to  save  her 
own  life ;  and  here  was  to  be  seen  the  maiden  who  had 
escaped  death  in  her  own  person  only  to  find  a  worse 
one  in  that  sore  stroke  that  had  swept  from  her  aU 
that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth,  and  left  her  dead  in  the 
widowhood  of  her  heart's  best  afiections.  Who  can 
paint  the  agony  of  such  a  scene  7  What  description  can 
pretend  to  reach  the  reality  of  so  much  complication  of 
woe  T  How  much  worse  than  death  is  the  state  of  that 
young  and  lovely  creature,  who  forgetful  of  her  own 
destiny  is  shivering  on  the  shore  in  the  vain  hc^  of 
desciying  amidst  the  mad  waves  that  beat  upon  the 
island,  some  signs  that  the  gallant  youth  she  had  parted 
with  upon  the  wreck  might,  by  some  improbable  possi- 
bility, be  saved.  Lo<^  at  that  fair  form  bending  in 
speechless  agony  over  the  sustaining  shoulders  of  a 
husband,  as  she  intently  gazed  upon  the  wild  waters,  in 
the  fondly  cherished  hope  of  seeing  a  brother  float 
ashore  upon  some  firagment  of  the  wreck !  Can  human 
endurance  be  called  upon  to  sustain  a  more  intense  state 
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of  human  suffering?  There  was  a  wildness  of  horrorf 
an  actual  concurrence  of  aggregated  miseries  thrown 
upon  the  scene,  such  as  have  very  rarely  clustered  vqnm 
the  destiny  of  the  distressed. 

The  time,  the  place  and  the  circumstances  combined 
to  give  peculiar  intensity  to  the  sufferings  of  this  horrid 
night.  The  heavens  were  overhung  with  a  darkness 
dense  as  die  atmosphere  of  a  dungeon,  the  angry  bellow- 
ings  of  the  broad  waters,  were,  of  themselves,  terrific 
enough  to  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  boldest,  and 
amidst  this  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  situation,  there  was 
one  feature  in  the  scene,  which  none  but  those  who 
looked  upon  it  can  ever  have  but  very  faint  conceptions 
of.  The  feted  boat  herself,  left  to  her  own  control  and 
her  own  guidance,  flying  like  a  comet  broke  from  its  path 
through  the  heavens,  was  scudding  through  the  surges 
of  the  lake,  at  a  speed  little  less  rapid  than  the  career  of 
that  comet.  Her  head  was  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  island,  and  as  she  travelled  over  the  troubled 
waters,  seemed  like  the  phantom  ship  which  affrights 
the  descendants  of  those  who  murdered  the  crew  of  the 
"  Old  Palatine,"  upon  the  shores  of  Block  Island. 

Sho  was  flying  from  the  sufferers  as  though  appalled 
Qt  the  calamity  that  she  had  herself  occasioned,  and 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  presence  of  her  victims ! 

Her  spars  and  rigging  formed  one  continued  sheet  of 
living  flame,  and  the  black  hull,  pierced  with  cabin- 
lights  through  her  whole  length,  was  spouting  fire  and 
smoke  from  each  opening,  and  seemed  to  the  spectator 
like  a  line  of  battle  ship,  pouring  uninterrupted  broad- 
sides into  an  enemy.  No  human  spectacle  ever  presented 
greater  grandeur,  or  accompanied  the  exhibitioD  by  more 
heart-rending  associations.  Even  the  tremendous  con- 
flict which  terminated  in  the  prostration  of  the  red  cross 
to  the  superior  prowess  of  those  who  did  battle  under 
the  starry  striped  banner  of  the  Republic— a  conflict  that 
took  place  but  a  few  years  before,  on  these  very  waters, 
fell  very  &r  short  of  the  terrific  picturesqueness  of  this 
scene.  Here  McDonough  had  beaten  down  the  proud 
emblem  of  England's  boasted  invincibility,  and  here  the 
thunders  of  Yankee  cannon  had  silenced  die  superior 
(superior  only  in  number  and  weight  of  metal,  not  in  tho 
spirit  with  which  the  guns  were  worked,)  fire  of  the 
British  Naval  Artillery ;  but,  as  a  tpectticlef  the  achieve- 
ment eould  not  be  compared  with  the  present  scene. 

But,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  thb  theme,  and  nrast 
hasten  to  a  close.  The  sufferers  all  survived  the  horrors 
of  the  night  on  the  island,  and  at  almost  the  middle  of 
the  next  day,  hocus  were  seen  coming  to  their  rescue 
from  Burlington.  The  people  of  that  village,  with  a 
feeling  for  which  they  always  have,  and  always  will,  I 
trust,  be  proverbial,  sent  every  assistance  to  the  sufferers, 
took  them  off  the  island  to  their  own  hospitable  homes, 
and  furnished  every  comfort  that  kindness  could  suggest 
or  ample  means  provide.  The  rccogxudons  which  took 
place  as  the  succourers  reached  the  isfimd,  would  afford 
material  for  volumes  of  romance,  and  which  may  yet  be 
used  in  proving,  how  much  reality  may  sometimet 
exceed  ficdon.  There  met  the  mother  with  the  son  she 
thought  burned  to  deadi  in  the  wreck,  or  drowned 
beneath  tho  waves  of  the  lake — there  flew  the  fiuher  le 
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thfi  anna  of  his  efaiU  givea  up  for  lost— there  embraced 
again  the  husband  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom-Hhat 
husband  who  was  believed  to  have  sunk  to  rise  no  more 
-^nd  here  again  were  united .  on  earth  the  lone  and 
lovely  one  with  him  she  deemed  gone  from  her  forever ! 


We  drop  the  curtain  for  the  present. 


c.  F.  D. 


Original. 
THE    LOST    TRAVELLER 


BT   ISAAC   HI  LELLAN,   JR. 


In  this  dreary  forest  lost ! 
Thick  around  the  snows  are  tost, 
Whirling  as  the  whistling  breeze 
Rushes  through  these  bending  trees, 
Whose  rough  branches  frown  around 
Like  dark  spectres  o*er  the  ground. 
Fast  the  fleecy  billowy  heap 
Gathers  round  me  bleak  and  deep, 
Heaving  like  ihe  rolling  main 
Lashed  by  storms  o*er  its  wide  plain, 
Pouring  o*er  the  fisher's  prow 
Like  this  tempest  o*er  me  now, 
Fast  the  sunset's  parting  glow 
Fades  along  the  wreathed  snow, 
Fast  the  night  is  gathering  black, 
And  no  sign  of  human  track 
Can  I  in  these  deserts  meet, 
To  direct  my  toiling  feet. 

Every  hill  is  white  with  snow. 
Deep  the  vales  are  heaped  below, 
Hidden  is  the  well-known  lake 
And  the  brook  whose  waters  take 
Their  dear  route  along  the  glen. 
Mute  and  waveless  mocks  my  ken, 
Not  a  feature  may  I  trace 
Of  the  landscape's  rigid  £Bce. 
Long  and  loud  the  piping  blast 
Howls  as  it  careereth  past, 
Like  the  wild  wolf's  famished  pack 
Yelling  on  its  quarry's  track.- 
Would  that  some  blest  starry  beam 
On  my  'wildered  sight  would  gleam, 
Or  some  cottage  lamp  illume 
This  wide-spreading  dusky  gloom. 
Or  some  Ottering  belfry  show 
Its  white  spire  above  the  snow. 
That  the  pathway  might  be  traced 
O'er  the  undistinguished  waste. 

Onward !  though  my  reeling  form 
Scarce  can  struggle  with  the  storm. 
Onward — ^ough  my  filing  breath 
Chills  at  the  approach  of  death ; 
Onward — though  my  freezing  heart 
Tells  me  life  must  soon  depart; 
Onward  still  while  warmth  remains 
Li  these  dull  and  sluggish  veins, 
While  there's  life  there  still  is  hope. 
Though  in  thickest  gloom  I  grope. 


Vain,  all  vain !  no  living  sound 
Cheers  these  savage  glooms  around. 
No  dear  church-bell  loud  juid  dear 
Echoes  to  my  dying  ear, 
And  no  sheep-bell  from  the  fimn 
Soothes  my  spirit  with  a  balm. 
Comes  no  foot^step  of  a  friMid, 
Warning  whither  now  I  tend ; 
Comes  no  voice  of  wife  to  pour 
Comfort  on  this  anguished  hour ; 
And  no  prattle  of  my  child 
Cheereth  me  across  the  wild. 
While  a  drowsy  traaoe  doth  roU 
Fearfully  upon  my  soul ! 

Daricer,  darker,  falls  the  night ! 
Fainter,  fainter  fiiils  my  sight ; 
Colder,  colder  rolls  my  blood, 
Scarcely  pouring  its  chilled  flood ; 
Weaker,  weaker  grows  each  limb. 
Dizzily  my  eye-balls  swim, 
Deeper,  deeper  pile  the  snows, 
And  more  fierce  the  tempest  blows, 
And  beneath  the  moonless  sky 
Soon  must  I  drop  down  to  die. 
But  methought  I  saw  a  ray 
From  some  cottage  window  stray. 
On  my  sense  a  voice  did  ftll 
Louder  than  the  whirlwind's  call. 
Joy  J  it  was  the  blessed  flame 
From  my  own  bright  hearth  that  came. 
Joy!  it  is  the  deep-mouthed  roar 
Of  my  watch-dog  at  the  door. 
Joy !  the  sheltering  roof  I  gain. 
Safe  from  wintry  snow  and  rain. 

Trim  the  lamp  and  trim  the  fire. 
Let  it  kindle  higher,  higher- 
Pile  tl|e  generous  feggots  high. 
Let  them  thaw  me  or  I  die-— 
Shake  the  snow  so  icy  cold 
From  my  stiffened  mantle's  fold ; 
Quickly  let  the  spreading  board. 
Bend  beneath  the  genial  hoard. 
Let  the  foaming  tankard  swim 
With  rich  liquor  to  its  biim, 
Add  the  brown  loaf  to  the  ale 
Ere  this  &mished  body  fiul. 
Then  upon  the  welcome  bed 
Be  the  downy  covering  spread, 
Thai  these  limbs  in  slumber  prest 
May  restore  themselves  in  rest. 


I  CANNOT  call  riches  hotter  than  the  baggage  of  virtue; 
the  Roman  word  is  better,  impedimenta  ;  for  as  the  bag- 
gage is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  he 
spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march;  yea, 
and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  distubeth  die 
vietoty ;  of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be 
in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit— Booms. 
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•T  HUB.   XMMA   C.    XMBDRT. 


**  III  love,  the  Heavens  themeelvos  do  vuide  the  state, 
Mottey  Imi7«  laadt,  but  wiret  are  sc4d  by  fata." 


'*  Frank  !  Frank  ErMon !  what  in  the  wcnrhl  it  the 
nttter  with  yon  T  I  have  been  atanding  at  your  elbow 
tbete  five  minutea,  and  you  don't  aeem  to  have  heard  a 
word  that  I  have  been  aaying." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  aister,  I  did  not  see  you." 

"  No,  nor  do  you  seem  to  aee  any  thing  else :  look, 
yoor  segar  has  burned  a  hole  in  the  paper  lying  on  your 
knee,  and  I  soppoae  yon  would  not  hare  diaoorered  it 
untfl  the  fire  had  [lenetrated  to  the  flesh." 

Frank  laughed,  and  tossing  away  hia  mouldering 
•agar,  said,  **  1  was  absoibed  in  thought,  Mary,  and 
forgot  erery  thing." 

'^  Pray  what  were  you  thinking  about,  brother  f  were 
you  pondering  on  the  case  of  some  suflering  patient,  m 
recalling  the  charms  of  the  last  new  face  in  Broadway?" 

"  Neither,  sister ;  the  last  new  face  is  perfectly  indif- 
lerent  to  me,  and  as  for  patients—* Heaven  help  the 
mark->-tf  it  were  not  for  my  hospital  duties,  I  believe  I 
should  foiget  my  profession." 

"  Why,  you  certainly  have  had  time  enough  since  you 
wrote  yourself  down  M.  D.,  to  have  some  experience  in 
the  art  of  killing  gecvndem  artem." 

**  Ah,  my  good  sister,  yon  kmyw  little  of  the  struggles 
which  men  are  compelled  to  make  against  evil  fortune. 
Talk  of  hardships  !  why,  the  lot  of  a  conunon  laborer  is 
luxuiy,  compared  to  that  of  a  young  physician." 

*'  How  do  you  prove  that,  pray  t" 

**  Very  easily.  The  laborer  is  poor,  and  teem$  poor, 
while  his  daily  toil  procures  him  food,  clothes  and  fire, 
which  are  an  he  wants;  but  a  young  physician— an 
intellectual  and  educated  man,  vrith  refined  tastes  and 
habits,  compelled  to  look  and  act  the  gentleman,  even 
in  the  midst  of  actual  want,  and  denied  the  privilege  of 
cultivating  his  best  affections  because  poverty  is  ever  at 
his  heels,  is  the  most  luckless  wretch  beneath  the  sun." 

''  What  a  sombre-tinted  picture  you  have  made, 
Drouier. 

"I  have  dravm  my  tints  from  facts,  Mary.  People 
win  not  employ  a  young  and  unmarried  doctor ;  they 
think  wisdom  is  never  to  be  found  unaccompanied  by 
wrinkles.  No  iashionable  beUe  ever  dreaded  the  first 
grey  hair  as  much  as  I  have  watched  and  hoped  for  it." 

"  For  shame,  Frank ;  just  look  in  that  glass,  if  yoor 
eyes  can  penetrate  the  dust  that  lies  upon  it,  and  teU 
me  if  you  would  like  to  see  stroaks  of  silver  mingling 
with  those  fine  masses  of  black  hair  upon  your  temples." 

Frank  glanced  towards  the  mirror,  not  without  a  slight 
feeling  of  gratified  vanity,  for  he  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  few  finer  persons  were  ever  reflected  from  its 
shining  surfece.  "  After  all,"  said  he,  with  a  half  sigh, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  good  looks,  or  talent,  or  industry  7 
here  have  I  been  hiving  op  knowledge  for  years,  and 
gathering  a  store  of  kindly  aiTectkma  since  my  boyhood, 
yet  my  knowledge  is  useless,  and  my  affections  only 


prey  upon  my  own  heart.  I  cannot  obtain  a  hiorative 
practice  as  a  physician,  because  I  am  too  young.  I 
cannot  meny  because  I  have  no  practice,  and  by  the 
time  old  age  has  given  me  a  diploma  to  kUl  or  cure  ad 
libitum,  I  shaU  have  no  love  to  bestow  upon  any  one." 

"  A  moat  lamentable  tale,  truly,  brother ;  there  ia  only 
one  way  that  I  can  perceive  to  enliven  it;  you  muat 
marry  a  rich  wife." 

' "  This  from  fou,  Mary !  finom  yoUf  who  refused  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  community,  to  marry  the 
object  of  yoor  eariy  attachment." 

"  I  did  not  aay  you  must  marry  a  woman  whom  yoa 
did  not  love,  Frank,  for  the  aake  of  her  wealth;  are 
there  no  loveable  women  to  be  found  among  the  rich  t 
The  pretty  widow,  for  instance,  with  whom  you  were 
walking  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sister,  do  not  speak  of  her :  I 
can  bear  with  your  merry  jests,  on  any  subject  but  that." 

**  My  dear  brother,  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  sport 
with  your  serious  feelings ;  but  why,  if  you  love  her,  are 
you  so  unhappy  7  She  must  be  fastidious  indeed,  if  she 
cannot  feci  a  reciprocal  esteem  for  a  man  like  Frank 
Erldon." 

"  Sit  down  beside  me.  Mazy,  and  I  wifl  teU  you  aU  I 
know  about  her ;  you  shaU  sympathize  with  me,  and 
perhaps  advise  me.  About  six  montha  since,  I  had  just 
laid  aside  my  books,  and  was  drawing  on  my  gloves  for 
my  usual  walk,  wlien  the  office  door  opened,  and  a 
head,  covered  with  shaggy  red  hair  was  thrust  in  :— 

'  Is  the  docther  home  7'  was  asked  in  a  rich  brogue. 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  want  7" 

*'  Och,  shun— he's  jist  feH,  and  lies  for  dead." 

''  An  accident,  I  suppose." 

*'  That's  it,  shure  enough." 

I  looked  at  my  neat  dress,  my  light  ^oves,  and  my 
best  beaver,  and  hesitated  a  moment,  for  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  in  mending  broken  bones  and 
cracked  pates.  But  the  man  was  waiting,  so  notwith- 
standing my  forebodings  of  an  ugly  job,  and  no  fee,  I 
followed  him.  *' Has  the  man  hurt  his  head  7"  I  asked, 
stin  thinking  it  was  some  laborer  who  had  fellen  from  a 
neighboring  building. 

"  Och,  thin,  his  head  is  jist  gone  intirely,"  was  the 
luminous  reply. 

"  Then  there  is  not  much  use  in  my  going,"  said  I. 

**  What  'ud  be  ailing  mc  to  tell  your  honor  a  lie ;  it's 
his  sinses  I  mane ;  his  head's  jist  where  it  belongs,  and 
that's  on  his  shoulders,  shure." 

With  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  droU  look,  as  weH  as  dw 
droll  speech  of  the  honest  Irishman,  I  foHowed  him  to 
the  door  of  a  large  house  in  the  next  street ;  and,  much 
to  my  surprize,  was  ushered  into  a  wen-fumiahed  draw* 
ing-room,  where  I  beheld  an  old  man  stretched  on  a 
sofa,  in  all  the  stupor  of  apoplexy.  To  teU  yon  the 
truth,  Mary,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself  the  first 
doctor  upon  the  ground,  and  I  inunediately  adopted  the 
most  prompt  measures  for  die  relief  of  the  patient. 
Don't  look  so  alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the 
details  of  his  treatment ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  old 
man  at  length  gave  some  signs  of  returning  animation. 
He  was  carried  to  bed,  and,  as  I  foresaw  diat  death 
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would  probably  ensue,  though  several  days  of  uncon- 
sciousness might  intervene,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
divide  the  responsibility,  by  proposing  to  send  for  the 
family  physician. 

"  We  have  none,"  exclaimed  a  sharp-voiced  elderly 
woman,'  whom  I  concluded  to  be  the  old  man's  wife. 
"  Mr.  Brambleton  was  always  afraid  of  doctors,  and  he 
never  had  a  family  doctor." 

"  Did  you  never  get  sick  ?"  I  asked  in  some  surprize. 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  we  alvrays  sent  to  the  druggists  for  a 
dose  of  medicine,  and  with  that,  and  some  yerb  tea,  we 
doctored  ounelves." 

I  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile  as  I  replied,  that  in 
this  case  more  powerful  remedies  were  re^iured,  and, 
mentioning  fihe  name  of  a  distinguished  physician,  I 
begged  that  he  might  be  called  in  consultation. 

"  I  should  think  you  risked  the  loss  of  your  patient  by 
the  doctor f  if  not  by  the  disease,"  said  Mary  laughing. 

"  No  sister,  I  knew  my  man ;  Dr. *8  charoccr  for 

probiQr  and  high-mindedness,  is  so  well  established,  that 
one  may  consult  him,  without  expecting  to  be  superce- 
ded by  him.  I  am  sorzy  I  cannot  pay  the  same  honest 
tribute  of  respect  to  all  the  fraternity.  However, 
Dr.  —  came,  approved  of  all  I  had  done,  and  kindly 
lefb  mc  the  whole  management  of  the  case,  only  afford- 
ing mo  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  To  be  sure,  there  Nvas 
little  to  be  done,  except  to  watch  the  disease,  and  seize 
any  favorable  change  that  might  occur.  Mr.  Bramble- 
ton  recovered  his  conscfousness  so  far  as  to  recognize 
persons  around  him,  and  the  first  evidence  he  gave  of 
it,  was  to  order  the  old  lady  out  of  his  room.  He  re- 
fused to  receive  any  thing  except  from  the  hands  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  creature  whom  I  had  supposed  to 
be  his  daughter,  but  whom,  to  my  great  surprize,  I  now 
learned  was  his  wife.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather;  Maiy  and  as  testy  and  choleric  as  you  can 
imagine. 

''  He  seemed  fast  recovering,  when  one  day  somctliing 
occurred,  which  excited  his  anger  against  the  old 
woman,  his  wife's  mother.  He  flew  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion ;  his  rage  actually  choked  his  utterance,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  excitement,  he  was  seized  vrith  another 
apoplectic  fit.  He  died  in  twelve  hours  after.  Thus 
ended  my  duties  towards  him,  but  Mrs.  Brambleton, 
young,  sensitive  and  timid,  was  shocked  and  terrified  at 
his  sudden  death.  She  was  nervous  and  hysterical  for 
several  days,  and  it  required  some  skill  to  soothe  the 
excessive  agitation  of  her  system*" 

"  You  found  her  a  dangerous  patient,  brother." 
**  I  did,  indeed,  Mary,  but  not  at  that  time.  X  had 
no  disposition  to  fall  in  love  with  the  widow  beside  the 
coffin  of  her  husband.  But  I  fear  I  have  since  seen  her 
too  often  for  my  own  peace ;  I  have  called  upon  her, 
frequently,  under  the  plea  of  professional  duty,  but  she 
needs  no  such  case,  for  her  health  is  as  good  as  my  own, 
and  I  shall  now  be  compelled,  in  spite  of  myself,  to 
cease  my  visits." 

**  What  is  there  to  hinder  your  visiting  her,  if  yv(a 
BAttdn  her,  Frank  7" 
**  Her  wealth,  Marj-,  and  my  poverty ;  I  cannot  boar 


to  have  my  motives  misinterpreted,  and  my  best  feelings 
misunderstood. " 

"  Are  yon  sure  she  is  rich?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The  will  has  been  opened, 
at  least,  I  judge  so,  from  the  fact  that  my  bili  was  paid 
a  few  weeks  after  the  old  man's  death— and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

**  But  perh&ps  she  does  not  inherit  it." 

"  Alas !  Mary,  if  she  is  rich  I  dare  not  offer  her  my 
heart,  lest  she  should  think  me  interested  in  my  views ; 
if  she  is  not  wealthy  I  must  never  breathe  my  love,  for 
how  could  I  bear  to  reduce  her  to  poverty  such  as 
mine?" 

"  Come,  come,  Frank,  don't  give  yourself  up  to  des- 
pondency ;  if  you  love  her,  try  to  discover  the  nature  of 
her  feelings,  and  if  you  find  your  affection  returned,  dien 
marry  her;  let  people  say  what  they  will.  The  gossip 
of  that  many-tongued  monster,  whom  we  call  the  world, 
is  little  to  be  regarded.  It  called  me  a.  fool  for  preferring 
love  in  a  cottage,  and  perhaps  it  will  deem  you  a  knave 
for  fuiding  love  in  a  palace  ;  but  what  need  we  care  if 
we  are  happy  in  our  ovm  way.     Remember  the  pretty 

song — 

'  Tom,  if  yott  lov«  om,  pr«y  tell  me  so.* 

How  is  she  to  give  you  any  evidence  of  her  feelings,  if 
you  are  resolute  in  repressing  your  own  ?" 

"  How  I  wish  I  was  rich !" 

'*  And  she  poor,  I  suppose }  a  very  kind  wish,  truly ; 
I  dare  say  the  pretty  widow  would  not  thank  you  for  it. 
Take  my  advice,  Frank,  if  she  is  gentle  and  kind  and 
warm-hearted,  win  her  if  you  can.  If  ehe  marries  yon, 
it  must  be  for  love,  as  it  certainly  can't  be  for  money  { 
and  now,  good  bye ;  I  wanted  you  to  walk  with  me,  bat 
it  is  now  too  late,  so  I  will  leave  you  to  your  ^roim 
study.** 

**  Ah,"  sighed  Frank,  at  her  cheerful  face  disappeared 
from  his  view ;  "  if  I  could  but  find  as  true-hearted  a 
creature  as  that  dear  sister  of  mine,  I  should  have  little 
fear  for  my  future  happiness.  But  I  dare  not  tell  her 
all  my  cares ;  I  could  not  tell  her  that  even  while  I  b^ 
lieve  the  lovely  Julia  Brambleton  might  be  won,  I  am 
restrained  firom  tlie  pursuit  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
past  life.  Why  did  she  marry  that  cross  old  manf 
How  can  so  young  and  gentle  a  creature  be  mercenary 
and  selfish?  Yet  would  she  have  wedded  age  and  ill 
temper,  if  she  had  not  been  both  7  Hcigho !  she  is  veiy 
beautiful ;  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her.  But  I  must  not 
sit  moping  hero ;  my  health  requires  regular  cxerdsc, 
and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Brambleton  thinks  the  same  of 
herself,  for  I  always  meet  her  at  this  hour  in  Broadway. 
Heigho!"  and  so  saying,  the  young  doctor  brushed 
his  best  broadcloth  coat,  dusted  his  shining  boots,  pulled 
his  snowy  wristbands  down,  and  his  immaculate  collar 
^Pf  grasped  his  slender  little  cane,  and  sallied  forth. 

As  he  had  expected,  he  met  Mrs.  Brambleton,  shroud- 
ed in  the  '  weeds  of  deepest  woe.'  She  invited  him  to 
attend  her  home,  one  of  her  servants  being  ill  with  a 
cold,  and  she  wished  his  medical  skill  exerted  in  her 
behalf.  Of  course  Frank  was  delighted.  He  prescribed 
for  the  girl'-complimonted  the  old  mother  on  her  good 
looks,  (N.  B.,sho  had  a  (ace  like  that  of  a  Chinese  lion, 
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or  a  Nankin  jar,)  and  made  tdnuelf  so  agreeable  to  the 
iridowy  that  dinner  was  served  before  he  thoug-ht  of 
taking  leave*  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  decline  the 
^r  dame's  invitation  to  remain  and  take  a  &niily  din- 
ner with  them,  for  he  had  espied  a  warning  glance  in 
the  old  lady's  eye,  and  a  gathering  cloud  upon  her  brow, 
which,  knowing  her  economical  habits,  he  had  tact 
enough  to  interpret  into  a  presage  of  a  meagre  bill  of 
fare. 

The  sickness  of  the  domestic  brought  Frank  Erldon 
to  Mrs.  BrambIeton*s  house  every  day,  and,  as  the 
housemaid  had  no  greater  objection  to  idleness  and 
good  nursing,  than  the  doctor  to  a  t/fte-orUtt  with  his 
charming  mistress,  several  weeks  elapsed  before  she 
became  convalescent.  During  all  this  time,  Frank  had 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities,  and  hod  made  him- 
self so  agreeable  to  the  young  widow,  that  she  learned 
to  anticipate  his  daily  visit  as  a  pleasant  interruption  to 
the  monotony  of  her  secluded  life.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  became  deeply  fascinated  with  her 
loveliness.  Beautiful  and  gentle,  she  appeared  before 
him  in  all  the  bloom  of  early  womanhood^  for  the  sun- 
shine of  three  and  twenty  summers  had  brought  to  pei> 
fection  the  graces  of  her  person,  while  it  ripened  the 
fine  qualities  of  her  character.  There  was  a  degree  of 
dmid  reserve  in  her  manner,  which  seemed  less  the 
cffiect  of  her  natural  disposition,  than  the  result  of  pa- 
rental and  conjugal  restraint,  but,  as  this  gradually  wove 
off,  her  cheerfulness  of  temper  added  another  charm  to 
her  loveliness.  But  still  she  was  a  riddle  to  her  young 
lover.  He  could  not  reconcile  her  frankness,  her  sim- 
plici^,  her  high-toned  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  the  fact 
of  her  marriage*  There  could  be  -but  one  motive  for 
her  union  with  the  peevish  oW  man,  whom  she  had  so 
recently  buried,  and  Frank  knew  not  how  to  explain  so 
mercenary  an  act,  without  doubting  the  truth  and  noblo- 
ness  of  her  character.  He  could  not  unravel  the  mystery 
of  these  inccngruities,  and  he  felt  that  the  subject  was 
one  which  he  ought  not  to  contemplate,  for  what  benefit 
should  he  derive  from  being  able  to  believe  her  the  most 
exalted  of  her  sex,  since  in  loving  her,  he  must  subject 
himself  to  the  same  imputation  under  which  she  now 
labored?  "  No,"  sighed  ho  to  himself,  "if  she  be  the 
angel  which  she  seems,  there  is  only  so  much  the 
greater  necessity  for  me  to  fiy  her  presence.  I  cannot 
bear  the  joers  of  the  world,  nor  will  I  go  through  life 
dependant  upon  a  wife  for  the  veiy  bread  I  eat.  I  vrill 
summon  resolution  enough  to  cease  my  dangerous  risits, 
and  leam  to  think  of  her  only  as  one  whose  gentle 
beauty  shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine  over  my 
lonely  life." 

Alas !  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  a  lover's  vow  !  In  less  than  three  hours  after 
having  made  this  wise  resolution,  he  was  at  the  side  of 
the  pretty  widow,  pacing  that  part  of  our  beautiful  Bat- 
tery which  has  obtained  the  significant  title  of '  Decla- 
ration  Avenue  /'  Tho  time,  place  and  circumstance, 
were  such  as  have  proved  irresistible  temptations  to 
many  a  prudent  youth.  The  moonbeams,  which  shed  a 
fiood  of  light  over  the  less  sheltered  walks,  here  fell  in 
broken  gleams  through  the  thick  foliage,  difiuning  a  sort 


of  tender  twilight  which  has  always  been  fijumd  a  fitting 
time  for  lovers  to  breathe  dieir  vows,  and  fcnr  ladies  to 
hear  them.  There  was  a  soft  melancholy  in  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  fair  widow,  which  might  be  the  shadow  of 
past  grief,  but  which  seemed  much  more  like  present 
tenderness.  Her  heavy  black  veil  was  thrown  aside, 
and  her  white  forehead,  her  delicately-tinted  cheek,  her 
rosy  mouth,  had  never  appeared  more  lovely  than  when 
seen  in  that  soft  light.  Frank  felt  his  heart  beating* 
wildly  at  the  touch  of  the  small  hand  which  rested  on 
his  arm,  and,  with  the  desperation  of  a  man  who  finda 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  without  die  strength 
to  turn  his  steps  aside,  he  yielded  his  whole  soul  up  to 
the  fescinations  of  the  moment.  Those  words,  which— > 
however  hSber  life  may  fiiil  to  fulfil  their  promise— are 
never  forgotten : — the  words  of  earnest  tenderness— the 
outpourings  of  a  heart  filled  with  passionate  love— were 
uttered  in  the  ear  of  his  beautiful  companion,  and  were 
answered  by  a  look— a  sigh — a  broken  murmur— ^Uch 
disclosed  a  volume  of  reciprocal  afTection. 

That  first  delicious  trance  of  youth !  Who  does  not 
remember  tho  moment  when  the  voice  of  a  dear  one 
first  breathed  into  the  heart  the  exquisite  music  of  a 
lover's  vow  ?  Who  can  forget  the  hour  when  the  wocds 
never  to  be  recalled— the  btuming  words  which  told  that 
the  happiness  of  another  was  placed  in  our  keepings- 
first  fell  upon  the  diarmed  ear  ?  Who  docs  not  look 
back  to  that '  green  spot  on  memory's  waste '  with  plea- 
sant tears  f  H^py,  thrice  happy  they,  who,  fran  the 
sweet  shelter  of  domestic  bliss,  can  look  upon  it,  not  as 
the  oatU  of  a  desert,  but  as  the  '  fountain  of  delight  '<— 
the  pure  source  of  life-long  happiness! 


"  TiMy  loved,  ^they  were  beloved : 
lamyiiiff  tkiaV 


laotaU 


Alas!  no:  life  is  not  poetry,  and  something  more 
than  love  is  necessary  to  actual  existence,  since  Anacroon 
Moore— a  very  Solomon  in  such  matters— ^has  declared 
that "  not  e'en  Love  can  live  on  flowers."  They  parted 
at  the  widow's  door,  ond  while  she  retired  to  enjoy,  in 
solitude,  the  excitement  of  a  firU  affection,  her  lover 
returned  to  his  honao  to  reflect  upon  the  irrevocable  vow 
which  he  had  uttered,  and  to  ponder  on  his  fimue  pros- 
pects. His  joy  at  finding  himself  beloved,  did  not  blind 
him  to  the  consciousness  of  his  precipitancy,  and,  while 
eke,  with  a  true  woman's  feeHng,  thought  only  of  the 
love,  prudential  ealeulationM  were  allowed  to  mingle 
their  base  alloy  with  the  pure  gold  of  hie  affecdona. 
Not  that  our  friend,  the  doctor,  was  selfish  or  mercenaiy ; 
far  from  it ;  but  he  dreaded  the  opinion  of  society— he 
feared  to  be  considered  interested  in  his  views,  and  1m9 
was  tortured  by  the  thought  diat  the  beaudful  widow 
would  be  accused  of  having  bought  him  at  the  price  for 
which  she  had  formcriy  told  hereelf,  A  sleepless  night 
¥ras  the  result  of  his  agitated  feelings,  and  the  morning 
found  him  a  prey  to  both  headache  and  heartache. 

He  was  sitting  sad  and  solitary  in  his  office— feeling 
and  looking  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  successful  lover, 
when  a  packet  from  his  ladye*feve  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  Without  heeding  the  other  papers,  he  opened 
her  letter. 
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"  Do  not  oome  to  me  lo-day,"  the  wrotA.  "  I  am  too  much 
disquieted  to  mm  you,  and  I  would  have  you  to  fully  understand 
my  feelinp  and  my  poaitioHf  before  we  meet  again.  I  was 
acarcely  six  years  of  ajre  when  my  mother,  (whom  the  death  of 
my  ftther  had  reduced  to  poverty,)  obtained  the  situation  of 
housekeeper  to  the  late  Mr.  BramUeton.  He  was  rieh  and 
eccentric,  and  pleased  with  my  childish  caresses,  he  determined 
to  educate  me  as  an  adopted  daughter.  Of  course  my  mother 
was  rejoiced,  and  no  pams  were  spared  to  inspire  roe  with  a 
lirely  sense  of  gratitude  towards  my  benefactor.  Peevish  as 
he  was  to  othersv  he  was  always  gentle  to  me,  and,  as  a  child 
aoon  learns  to  love  thoae  from whooi  it  receives  dallyklBdneas, 
I  repaid  all  his  bounties  with  sincere  affection.  I  suppose  I 
was  the  only  living  creature  who  did  love  him,  and  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  unusual  gratification,  for  he  certainly  lavished 
upon  me  all  the  indulgence  of  a  parent.  What  my  mother's 
▼lews  were,  at  that  time,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  she 
Drobably  expected  that  he  would  mane  me  his  heir,  and  there- 
rare  sought  to  establish  between  us  the  reUtion  of  parent  and 
child  ;  but  as  I  grew  older,  her  ideas  on  the  subject  underwent 
a  great  change.  Mr,  Brambleton's  distant  relatives  began  to 
chuBor  against  my  mother's  artifices,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  their  Intention  to  dispute  any  wiU  which  might  be 
made  in  my  Ikvor.  This  excited  my  mother's  apprehensions, 
and  a  scandalous  rumor  which  was  invented  by' the  same  per- 
sona, deteimiued  her  to  alter  her  plnns.  They  dared  to  say 
that  I  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Mr.  Bramb'leton,  and  thus 
my  mother's  fame  suffered  from  the  kindness  which  had  been 
lavished  upon  her  child  by  a  solitary  old  man.  1  will  not  detail 
the  arts  which  were  practiced  upon  him  and  upon  me.  His 
implacable  hatred  to  his  relations,  his  oldofashioned  id«ws  of 
propriety,  his  dread  of  leaving  a  auin  i^mu  his  spotless  charac- 
ter, influenced  him  to  adopt  my  mother's  suffgestions,  and  to 
Biake  me  kit  wift^  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  ihat  I  was  not 
kit  child.  As  for  me,  I  was  scarcely  sixteen— inexperienced 
and  ignorant,  loving  my  mother  and  Mr.  Brambleton  better  Uian 
the  whole  workl  beside— judge,  then,  how  easily  I  was  persua- 
ded to  adopt  any  course,  which  would  rescue  from  ooloquy, 
their  good  name.  The  very  idea  of  the  slander  was  agony  to 
my  pure  mind,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling aof  romantic  heroism, 
at  which  I  could  now  smile,  were  It  a  less  serious  matter,  that 
I  consented  to  give  my  hand  to  my  aged  benefactor.  I  stood  at 
the  altar  with  a  sense  of  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  worthy 
of  the  days  of  the  old  Romans,  and  fancied  that  by  thus  conse- 
crating my  life  to  gratitude,  I  was  acting  a  similar  part  to  the 
mm,  who  condemns  herself  to  a  cloister  firom  mistaken  pietv. 
Do  not  smile  at  my  folly,  dear  Frank ;  I  wa  sa  romantic,  novel- 
reading  girl,  full  of  enthusiastic  feeling— can  yon  wmider  that  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  thus  misled  1 

**  As  I  grew  older  I  learned  my  error,  and  I  found,  by  sad 
experience,  that  the  marriage  which  I  considered  an  example 
of  heroic  disinterestedness,  appeared  to  the  world  a  grossly 
necessary  act  The  pain  which  I  endured  from  this  knowledge, 
first  awakened  me  from  the  idle  dreams  of  visionary  youth,  to 
a  consciousness  of  womanly  duties.  But  my  life  was  now  em- 
bittered by  the  ouarrels  between  my  mother  and  my  husband. 
She  had  expected  to  assume  a  different  station  in  his  household, 
and  to  be  treated  as  his  mother-in-latir,  while  he  was  deter- 
mined she  ahould  never  be  any  other  than  his  hired  house- 
keeper ;  this,  of  course,  led  to  perpetual  disputes,  in  which  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  preserve  a  perfect  neutrality.  I  had  purchased,  at  a 
heavy  cost,  the  knowledge  of  my  mother's  mercenary  spirit, 
and  it  was  natural  that  I  should  distrust  her  counsels  for  the 
|\iture.  Mr.  Brambleton,  always  prudent  and  watchful  for  my 
food,  advised  me,  even  as  an  anxious  parent,  and,  of  course,! 
was  diqxMed  to  obey  his  wishes  in  preference  to  all  others.  A 
wearisome  life  has  been  mine  during  the  last  six  years.  I 
longed  for  quiet  even  if  it  were  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the 
liovel  of  poverty,  and  I  learned  lo  realize  the  full  force  of  the 
wise  man's  saying — ^  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  whern  love  is, 
Chan  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.'  During  the  last  year 
«f  Mr.  Brambleton's  Itfls,  he  seemed  to  distrust  ^ven  me,  for  the 
ill-judged  importunities  of  my  mother  respecting  his  m'TI,  had 
tsd  him  to  doubt  the  sinceritv  of  my  affection.  When  he  was 
ao  suddenly  cut  off  by  death,  I  did  not,  (at  yon  ktunt^)  pretend 
lo  weep  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  trnject  of»my  passionate 
love  t  but  I  wept  for  him  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent.  Tt 
was  not  until  his  will  was  opened,  that  I  discovered  how  deeply 
•nsplcion  had  taken  root  in  his  mind. 

**  Framk^  dear  friend,  will  it  diaappolnt  yoa  to  loam  that  you 
have  wooed  one  who,  by  loving  you,  has  forfeited  all  tier 
wealth?  Do  I  not  judge  you  aright,  when  I  feel  assured  that 
it  la  my  affection  you  seek,  and  not  my  fortune  7  If  not,  then 
are  you  this  moment  free.  If  you  sought  onlv  the  heiress  of 
Mr:  Brambleton's  estate,  then  do  I  release  you  from  your  vows, 
Ibr,  the  moment  that  I  promise  to  become  your  wife,  I  cease  to 
have  any  claim  to  that  estate.  The  provisions  of  the  will  are 
anch  that  I  anjov  the  whole  Income  rfai  img  wuf  ridtfttikood^  with 
the  privilege  of  bequeathing  the  principal  to  whom  I  will,  at 
my  death-^//  du  a  widtne ;  but  Ir  /  nuvry,  an  annu'tv  of  one 
tbouaand  dollars  is  all  I  ahall  reeeive,  while  the  bulk  of  the  for- 
tune is  directed  to  be  then  bestowed  upon  the  heirs  of  a  certain 
lady  to  whom  Mr.  Brambleton  was  attached  In  his  jrouth,  and 
fltHn  whom  he  was  separated  on  account  of  his  poverty.  It  Is 
a  quaer  a  ill,  but  aol  more  so  than  the  testator." 
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"  The  devil !"  exelaimed  Frank,  u  be  read  thus  fiuv 
**  then  I  am  in  a  pretty  ecrape .'  How  the  dence  am  I 
to  live  on  a  thourand  a  year  with  a  wife  accustomed  to 
spend  more  than  that  at  the  fancy  ehops  f " 

**  Now,  dear  Fimak,  poader  well  oq  what  I  ham  told  yoa,  aai 
give  me  a  candid  expression  of  your  feelings.  I  can  cheorfhllj 
bear  with  poverty  for  your  sake,  but  I  will  not  increase  no 
hardships  of  your  k>L  If  yoa  raally  kuve  me,  aa  I  boUove  ■  md 
shall  I  add — as  I  hope  you  do,  our  course  is  plain." 

**  Yes,  the  course  is  plain  enough/*  muttered  Frank 
to  himself.  "  We  must  either  separate,  or  starve  in 
each  other's  company — or— stay,  there  is  one  other 
alternative^  We  can  pledge  our  (aith  to  each  other,  and 
then  wait  for  better  times.  But  would  it  not  be  base 
and  selfish  to  make  that  lovely  creature  waste  the  best 
^'ears  of  her  life  in  *  hope  deferred  V  Can  I  as  a  man 
of  honor,  enter  into  an  engagement  which  I  cannot  fulfil 
for  long  years  to  come  ?  No,  no,  dearest  Julia,  I  will 
deal  frankly  with  you — ^I  will  open  my  whole  heart  to 
you,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  bide  the  time  and  share 
the  fortune  of  a  poor  physician,  we  may  yet  he  happy. 
But  what's  this,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  picked  up  a  paper 
which  had  dropped  at  his  feet.  It  was  inscribed— 
"  Copy  of  the  last  Will  and  testament  of  Solomon 
Brambleton." 

"What  the  deuce  do  I  want  with  that?"  thought 
Frank ;  "  however,  I  may  as  well  look  at  it.     What  a 

long-winded  affair  it  is." 

**  I,  Solomon  Brambleton,  of  the  city  and  county  of ,  boing 

of  sound  mind,  etc,  etc," 

"  Fudge !" 

*'  Do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  etc," 

"  Ah!  here  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  business.' 

"But  in  case  the  said  Julia  Brambleton  ahould  mim  a 
tecoud  time,  Aenhy  for^etHmg  ker  duty  to  the  kmttmtd  tfker 
fouth,  wtd  a  fToutr  rttpeet  to  M*  memory  then  1  do  here^ 
authorize  my  said  executors  to  pay  to  the  said  Julia,  only  tho 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually,  during  the  term  of  bor 
natural  life.  In  the  event  of  the  aecond  marriage  of  my  said 
wife,  I  do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  mv  estato,  real  and 
personal,  (reserving  only  the  sum  of  ifleen  thouaand  dollars  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  the  aforementioned  annuity,) 
to  Catharine  Belford,  formerly  of  Tiverton,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  England ;  and  to  her  heir  or  hoira,  whorasooiver  they 
may  bo  found." 
"  What !  can  it  be  possible !"  exclaimed  the  astounr 

ded  Fmnk ;  he  read  on : 

"  In  case  no  such  heirs  be  found  within  ten  years  after  such 
marriage  of  my  said  wife,  then  1  give  all  my  estote  to  be  divided 
equally  among  my  heirs^t-Uw.  1  wish  them  fUly  to  under- 
stand, that  I  still  hate  them  most  cordially  for  reasons  which 
they  will  remember,  and  I  only  give  them  this  reosoto  intorast 
in  my  estate,  in  order  to  snsure  AUl  obedience  to  my  wishes 
herein  expressed,  since  their  covetousness  is  my  security  that 
they  will  keep  a  watchful  oye  over  the  fhture  oooduct  of  wtf 
first  named  legatee." 

Frank  started  up,  flung  the  will  to  the  ceiling,  and 
caught  it  as  it  fell— tossed  the  widow's  letter  into  the  fire 
—snatched  it  out  again,  and  begrimed  his  face  with 
Roal-smoke  as  he  pressed  tho  rescued  epistle  to  his  lips. 
In  short  he  acted  like  a  mad  man  for  the  next  five 
minutes. .  What  did  it  all  mean  7  Was  he  crazed  with 
disappointment  7     We  shall  soe. 

Just  one  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon  Bramble- 
ton,  Esq.,  a  bridal  party  was  assembled  in  the  richly- 
furnished  drawing-room  which  hhd  never  befwe  been 
thrown  open  to  guests  since  it  had  admitted  the  old 
gentleman's  funeral  train.  Tho  bride  looked  vety  beau- 
tiful in  her  embroidered  satin  robe  and  Bmssels  veil; 
and  those  skilled  in  such  mysteries,  did  not  fail  to  notiee 
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that  a  band  of  diamondfl  occupied  the  place  of  the  maiden  I 
wreath  of  oran^blossoms.  Quiet,  cahn,  and  self-pos- 
flesaed,  she  assumed  no  girlish  airs  of  bashfulness,  but 
appeared  gentle,  dignified  and  womanly.  Frank  had 
never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  when,  with  a 
Bosh  of  joy  on  his  cheeky  and  a  triumphant  smile  play- 
ing around  hb  handsome  mouth,  he  led  his  beautiful 
Julia  into  the  room,  in  the  full  view  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage. 

Among  the  guests  were  two  elderly  gentlemen,  co- 
temposv^es  of  the  late  Mr.  Brambleton,  and  executors 
of  his  whimsical  will.  "  What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  one, 
a  jolly-visaged,  good-humored  old  man,  "  what  a  pity 
that  the  widow  should  lose  all  this  fine  fortune  for  the 
■ake  of  a  young  fellow's  good  looks.  I  only  hope  she 
has  not  bought  her  humor  at  too  high  a  rate." 

''  It*s  no  pity  at  all,"  grpwled  his  vinegar-faced  com- 
panion ;  "  one  husband  is  enough  for  a  woman,  and  if 
she  will  be  fool  enough  to  take  another,  she  deserves  to 
be  punished.  I  mean  to  advertise  to-morrow  for  the 
heirs  of  this  Catharine  Belfiord,  whoever  she  is." 

**  What  is  the  use  of  being  in  such  a  huny  about  it  7" 
mid  the  other. 

"  Oh,  because  it  is  a  troublesome  business,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  it  off  our  hands,  the  sooner  we  shall 
get  our  eommiistion$  for  managing  the  estate." 

*'  Shall  I  sate  you  the  trouble  of  advertising,  gentle- 
men V*  said  a  voice  behind  them.  Both  turned  in  sur- 
prise, and  beheld  the  handsome  iace  of  Frank  Erldon. 
**  Excuse  me  for  having  accidentally  overheard  your 
conversation,  but  I  am  thus  enabled  to  spore  you  some 
inconvenience,"  said  Frank,  with  a  smile ;  "  the  heirs 
whom  you  seek  are  at  this  moment  before  you.  AIIqw 
me  to  introduce  you  to  my  sister,  Mary,  and  to  inform 
you  that  she  and  your  humble  servant  are  the  only  liviog 
representatives  of  our  maternal  grandmother,  Catharine 
Belford.  The  proofs  of  my  assertion  shall  be  laid 
before  you  to-morrow,  and  when  you  ore  fully  satisfied 
of  our  identity,  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  your 
eommusiont  shall  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  paid." 

'*  I  don't  believe  a  woxd  of  it,"  growled  the  cross  old 
fiellow. 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  shouted  the  other.  **  If  this  is  not  a 
hoax,  it  is  a  capital  trick  for  cheating  the  ghost  of  a 
suspicious  old  husband.  Does  Mrs.  Brambleton — does 
your  mSof  I  mean,  know  all  this  7" 

"  To  be  sure  she  does ;  she  was  willing  to  forfeit  her 
wealth  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  and  she  is  now  quite 
content  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  ku§band't  heir. 
Nor  must  she  be  censured  for  obeying  the  impulses  of  a 
susceptible  heart.  Where  there  are  no  recollections  of 
pa§t  tenderness  to  Unk  the  living  with  the  dead,  even 
golden  fetters  axe  not  strong  enough  to  bind  the  affec- 
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A  MAN  would  do  well  to  cany  a  pencil  in  his  pocket, 
and  write  down  the  thoughts  of  the  moment.  Those 
thait  come  imsought  for,  are  commonly  the  most  valua- 
ble, and  should  be  secured,  because  they  seldom  re- 
varn.'^Lord  Baeon. 


Original. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  FLY.— A  FABLE. 


BT  FKAMCKS  8.   O80OOD. 


"  Fa.r,  far  from  me,"  the  sunflower  cried, 
"  Tho'  glorious  beauty  crown  my  brow. 
Far,  far  from  me  be  selfish  pride : 

Yet  this  can  I,  with  truth,  avow,— 
That  orb,  whose  smile,  I  seek  for  aye. 
Has  lent  my  leaves  his  richest  ray. 
And  not  a  bloom  in  all  the  bower. 
Can  match  my  stately,  starry  flower." 

The  gorgeous  plant  looked  smiling  round— 
"  What's  this  7" — beneath  her,  on  the  ground, 
A  quiet  caterpillar  crept. 
On  silken  feet,  that  sUent  stept. 

"  Hence,  abject  thing !"  she  cried  in  ire, 
''  Nor  trail,  upon  my  robe  of  fire, 
Your  slimy  folds  ^— vile  worm,  away ! 
A  queen  am  I— the  queen  of  day !" 

With  tranquil  mien— without  reply. 
The  simple  worm  went  slowly  by : 
But,  as  his  rising  rings  he  drew. 
That  silly  sunflower  little  knew 
To  what  a  guest  her  careless  pride, 
A  moment's  shelter  had  denied. 

She  deemed  not,  in  that  homely  thing, 

A  wringed  blossom  folded  lay. 
Whose  form  resplendent  soon  should  spring. 

To  meet  and  mock  the  morning  ray. 

She  noticed,  as  the  days  flew  by  her, 
Once — twice  it  changed  its  strange  atiire. 
At  last  it  wove  a  silken  string 

Which,  fastened  to  a  fiieudly  spray. 
Formed,  for  the  little  worm,  a  swing ; 

And  there  it  hong,  as  if  in  play. 
"  A  new  caprice !"  the  sunflower  cried— 
''  Another  coat  is  thrown  aside." 
She  sees  the  torpid  chrysalis : 
"  A  living  tomb !  what  trick  is  this  7 
Well,  well !  it  does  not  me  concern ; 
But  this  I'll  say— when  peoj^e  turn 
Thus  suddenly,  from  all  their  kind, 
There  must  be  something  in  the  wind. 
I'd  give  my  brightest  leaf  to  poop 
Behind  that  curtain  but  a  minute ; 
I  wonder— does  the  creature  sleep  7 
I  wonder — did  he  really  spin  it  7' 
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And  soon  the  silken  pall  was  riven, 

And  forth  a  radiant  being  flew, 
On  wings  that  wore  the  hue  of  Heaven, 
With  stars  of  silver  gleaming  through. 
He  soared  beyond  the  sunflower's  ken. 
But  soon  came  beaming  back  again. 
And  fluttered,  like  a  joyous  sprite. 
From  bud  to  bloom  his  plumes  of  lighu 
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The  BOnflower  turned,  bewitched,  amazed, 
And,  on  the  brilliant  stranger  gazed. 
False  to  her  glittering  god,  that  day. 
For  once,  she  quite  forgot  his  ray ; 
While  soft  she  wooed,  with  many  a  sigh, 
The  rover  bright — the  butterfly, 
And  spread,  in  vain,  her  robe  of  gold  ; 
For  still  he  shunned  its  shining  fold ; 
But  gaily,  while  he  waved  his  wing, 
He  sang— (they  are  not  apt  to  sing, 
I  know ;  but  this,  as  you're  aware, 
Was  not  an  every  day  affair.) 

**  Lady-flower !"  he  warbled, 

When,  alone  and  low. 
You  beheld  me  creeping, 

Weary,  feeble,  slow- 
Scorn  was  in  your  accent. 

Pride  was  on  your  brow, 
Why  in  tones  so  tender, 

Plead  you  to  me  now  7 

Woven  of  the  sunshine, 

Rich  in  your  attire ; 
Dow-drop  jewels  glisten ; 
On  your  robe  of  fire. 

But  there  is  a  treasure. 
Which,  with  all  your  art. 

Lady-flower,  you  have  not— 
Honey  in  your  heart  I 

Gems  of  glowing  glory, 

Beautiful  array, 
More  of  these,  J  need  not, 

While  my  pinions  play ; 

But  the  precious  nectar 

Of  the  blossom  fair, 
'Tis  for  this  I  wander 

Through  the  summer  air. 

Plead  no  more !  you  hold  not 
Balm  for  thirst  like  this : 

Lowlier  flowers  olfer 
Sweeter,  purer  bliss. 

On  yon  violet  nestling, 
While  my  wings  I  fold. 

To  your  day-star,  lady, 
Spread  your  robe  of  gold ! 

MORAL. 

Read—- ibr  the  sunflower—"  pride  of  place,'* 

That,  in  the  blaze  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
Complacent  basks  and  lifU  a  face 

Untouched  by  pity,  grief  or  passion ; 
And  let  the  caterpillar  be 

A  poet  poor  to  Fancy's  eye, 
That  scarcely  knows  his  spirit  firee 

Yet  feels  resolved  '*  to  do  or  die." 

Aweary  of  this  world's  neglect, 
He,  6rom  the  world,  awhile,  retires, 

Content,  secure  In  self-respect, 
While  hope,  the  secret  taste  inspires. 


At  length,  refined  by  toil  severe, 

He  plumes,  for  fame,  his  spirit-wing, 

And  Wealth  illumes  his  proud  career, 

And  Fashion  votes  him — "just  the  thing!" 

While  she— Hhc  scornful  lady  bright, 
Who,  when  he  needed  some  protection. 

Reviled  his  shape  and  lowly  plight. 
Now  begs  his  notice-— his  affection  I 

A  soul  is  his,  too  pure  and  high, 
To  worship  gold ;  he  scorns  her  passion, 

And  bids  her  to  her  idol  fly. 

Her  sun— the  god  of  Wealth  and  Fashion: 

While  he  will  seek  some  maid,  whose  charm 

Lies  in  her  heart— «  treasure  holy ; 
Whose  love  is  liko  the  violet's  balm. 

To  win  the  great,  and  Mess  the  lowly. 

So  goes  the  world.     In  humble  guise, 
Altho'  your  $otU  be  winged  with  light. 

The  woridling  still,  your  claim  denies— 

"  Dig,  sweep,  beg,  stance !    You'll  never  write  /" 

But  once  let  fickle  fortune  pet  you— 

"  That  man's  a  genius ; — pray  present  me ! 

Sir,  I'm  most  happy  to  have  met  yoti*: 
I've  read,  twee  o*er  the  book  you  sent  me!'* 


Original. 
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BT    PARK  BXNJAXIir. 


In  answer  to  Its  mother**  praysr,  bdurid  ibe  newly 
Fair  as  a  star  that  shiBes  anud  the  swathing  miats  of 
Sweet  at  a  lily  wet  with  dew  before  its  leaves  anctoee, 
Or  as  a  Uttle  bud  ihat  clings  beside  the  parent-rose. 


My  heart  was  happy  whan  I  heard  the  tidings  of  its  hirClH^ 
Svch  sinless  ereatnres  snrely  are  the  senqphs  of  oar  earth  f 
They  love,  and  are  beloved,  as  if  but  lent  as  for  awhile. 
To  shed  around  Ihii  lowly  world  a  Heaven— reflected  smilor 

How  peaceftil  when  in  sleep  it  lies !  how  merry  when  awake ! 

Now  tranquil  as  a  silent  swan  opon  a  silent  lake ; 

Now  fluttering  like  ,tbe  restless  birds— the  birds  that  eaanst 

sing, 
Bat  chirp  their  broksa  melodiiss  into  the  ear  of  Spring. 

Fond  mother— fold  the  darling  one  all  cloaely  to  thy  breast, 
Althoo^  it  would  not,  if  it  could,  desert  so  sweet  a  nest : 
Unconseioas  of  its  joy,  it  sinks  upmi  a  couch  as  fair 
And  purs  as  are  the  upper  doods  ia  the  seraaer  air» 

In  pictures  which  the  master-hsad  of  genius  robes  in  light. 
Soft  as  the  dawn  that  trembles  on  the  fluling  sklrU  of  night— 
To  BM  most  dear  ere  not  the  grand  and  noble,  but  the  mild— 
I  never  tire  in  looking  on  Madoana  and  the  child. 

Types  of  the  chaste,  the  calm,  the  good,  the  holy  and  the  tms* 
The  very  bleseedaess  of  Heaven  seems  painted  to  my  view  : 
And  thus,  fond  mother,  in  my  thoughts  and  dreamt  ye  seem  to 


Thou  and  the  newly-bora  delight,  that  God  has  given  to  thus  I 
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Orifinal. 
THE  ENGLISH  FAMILY  ?  OR,  WHO  ARE  THEY  7 

A   SKETCH. 


BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  '  LAFITTS/  '  THE  ^VABBOOH x/  ITC. 

PART    I. 

It  was  in  the  sultry  month  of  August,  1830,  that  I  took 
passage  in  the  steamer  Napoleon,  at  New-York,  on  an 
excursion  to  '  Schooley's  Mountains,'  via.  New-Bruns- 
wick, which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  pleasant  city  on 
the  Raritan,  forty  miles  from  the  Metropolis.  The  day 
had  been  intensely  hot  in  the  streets,  and  the  paTement 
of  Broadway  Burned  the  feet  of  the  thin-slippec'd  lady 
that  dared  venture  forth.  But  we  had  hardly  cleared 
the  shipping  and  got  into  the  stream  before  a  refreshing 
breeze  from  the  sea  cooled  the  brow  and  gave  promise 
of  a  delightful  trip.  As  soon  as  we  were  in  motion  down 
the  harbor,  I  went  to  the  upper-deck.  What  a  scene 
of  life,  novelty  and  natural  and  artificial  beauty  met  my 
•ye!  The  river  and  bay  were  whitened  with  craft 
moving  in  all  difections,  with  here  and  there  a  steamer 
dashing  across  their  tracks  leaving  a  long  wake  of  snowy 
foam  upon  the  blue  water  and  a  longer  train  of  dark 
brown  smoke  streaming  horisontally  upon  the  air.  Sail 
boats  and  row-boats  dashed  hither  and  thither  like  water- 
fowl, while  in  the  midst  of  the  moving  scene,  stately  and 
immoveable  as  a  war-like  castle,  was  anchored  a  majes- 
tic ship  of  the  line,  seemingly  monarch  of  the  whole. 

From  this  lively  water^oene  my  eye  ranged  over  the 
varied  outline  of  wooded  hills,  towers,  and  precipitous 
heights  that  encompassed  it.  On  the  north  were  the 
Falisadoes — the  grand  gate-way  of  the  lovely  Hudson, 
which  was  lost  beneath  its  rocky  portals  in  a  hazy, 
undulating  outline  of  a  fiunt  blue  tint  thai  might  be  either 
the  summits  of  the  Highlands  or  masses  of  stationary 
clouds  that  had  fashioned  themselves,  as  they  are  wont 
to  do  of  a  summer's  day,  mto  mock  hills.  Then  coming 
down  with  the  western  shore,  the  eye  rests  on  Fort  Lee, 
with  its  romantic  delineation  of  cliflf  and  towering  rock ; 
upon  the  picturesque  and  ever  sylvan  Weehawken*  cele- 
brated by  Ualleck's  muse ;  upon  Hoboken,  the  paradise 
of  citizens ;  and,  nearer  still,  upon  the  level  shore  of 
Jersey,  showing  a  low  line  of  green  for  many  miles  to 
the  south,  not  unpleasingly  relieving  the  bolder  features 
of  the  scene.  Turning  round  to  the  east,  the  vast 
metropolis,  with  its  girdle  of  thickly  woven  masts  lay 
befora  the  eye,  like  a  picture,  over  which  the  painter  had 
thrown  a  aah,  azure  tint,  neither  haze  nor  yet  smoke,  but 
a  transparent  medium  between  the  two.  The  heat  had, 
also,  made  the  whole  atmosphere  tremulous  and  visible, 
so  that  the  outline  of  towers,  turrets,  and  majestic  edifices 
of  stone  and  marble,  was  fluttering  and  motahle  as  if  an 
etherial  sea  of  some  subtle  fluid,  with  trembling  waves 
and  a  constant,  rippling  motion,  was  flowing  and  dancing 
over  it.  Like  an  aqua  marinef  (for  we  must  compai^e 
it  lo  something  besides  an  emerald,  inasmuch  as  its 
emerald  green  hue  had  been  lightened  by  the  dust  and 
drought  of  summer,  until  the  foliage  and  wood  were  of 
a  pale  seargreen,)  like  an  aqua  marine,  then,  worn  xm 
the  forehead  of  beauty,  the  brilliant  *  Battory'  crowned 
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the  brow  of  the  '  Miatreas  of  the  Seas,'  her  gMateak 
ornament  and  pride. 

The  Hein^  of  Brooklyn  with  their  green  tenacesy 
numerous  temple-like  edifices  and  extensive  lines  of 
miotic  porticos,  mingled,  moro  seaward,  with  groups 
of  oaks,  half-exposing,  hal£<:(mGealing  white  villas,  with 
stretches  of  bright  lawn,  opening  between  them  and  the 
beach,  met  my  view,  eastward;,  while  to  the  south, 
between  this  needing  shore  and  the  stately  Highlands 
of '  Staten  Island,'  was  a  glorious  vista  to  the  open  sea.. 
Many  ships  and  brigs  with  their  canvass  spread  from 
deck  to  truck,  to  catch  the  afternoon  breeze  that  cams 
in  with  the  tide,  wero  at  that  moment  entering  the 
magnificent  basin  forming  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New- 
York  ;  others,  closer  in,  were  approaching  their  anchor- 
ing ground  with  rapidly  lessening  saiL  A*  the  eye, 
loosing  these  among  tlie  thickly-nwving  craft,  travelled 
beyond  them,  down  the  far-stretching  Narrows,  it  met 
others  at  greater  or  less  distances,  standing  portward 
with  crowding  sails,  while  out3vard-boimd  vessels,  with 
zig-zag  course  and  slower  motion,  were  diminished  in  a 
series  of  distances  to  the  eye,  'till  they-  became  whitei 
shining  specks  upon  the  horiaoo.  Far^  very  far  off,  where 
ocean  met  heaven,  I  could  discern,  with  a  small  pocket- 
telescope,  a  single  solitary  barque,  standing  steadily  to 
the  northward,  from  some  southern  port.  As  I  saw  her 
moving  past  the  inviting  haven  that  extended  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  lonely  wanderer,  with  a  oneness  of  purpose 
and  a  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object  that  nothing 
could  divert,  I  thought  bow  beautifully  it  illustrated  the 
course  of  human  duty  and  perseverance  'mid  the  tempta- 
tions, allurements,  and  thousand  and  one  inviting  inlets 
of  luxury  and  repose,  that,  Uke  this  pleasant  harbor  to 
this  ocean  voyager,  offer  themselves  on  every  side  to 
allure  man  from  his  duty «  His  way  is  trackless  too ; 
but  he  has  within  his  breiM t  an  unerring  guide,  which,  if 
obeyed,  as.  surely  as  the  compass  on  board  yonder  soli- 
tary barque  shall  guide  her  over  the  ocean  waste  to  her 
destined  port,  will  direct  him,  when  the  voyage  of  life 
is  done,  to  that  haven  of  rest,  where  the  IMe-wom  voyager 
shall  anchor  for  ever. 

Our  steamer  held  her  onward  coarse  tfaroi^h  die 
midst  of  this  panorama,  with  just  enough  speed  for 
objects  to  retire  and  fade  from  the  eye  and  be  succeeded 
by  others  before  it  could  be  wearied.  Thus  a  constant 
successum  of  novelty  was  presented,  and  the  obeerver 
was  continually  challenged  to  new  scenes  and  to  fresh 
admiration.  As  we  entered  the  narrow  channel  that 
separates  Staten  Island  from  the  Jersey  shore,  the 
quarantine  ground,  widi  its  fleet  of  masts  and  hospital, 
were  visible  over  the  point  to  the  east  of  the  Island, 
while  on  its  western  slope,  within  rifle-ehot  of  our  boat, 
was  New-Brighton,  a  terrace  of  snowy  oolonaded 
hotels  and  ooontryhouses,  elaborately  decorated  with 
the  fanoifol  wooden  ornaments  of  arohitecture,  which,  of 
late  years,  has  so  singularly  characterized  the  '  out-of- 
town  houses'  of  citiaenS)  to  ibe  utter  perverrion  of  taste 
and  subvernon  of  common  sense.  What  is  more  absurd 
than  a  wooden  Grecian  temple!  Yet,  preserve  us! 
genius  of  Strickland  and  Haviland !  there  are  more  than 
one  thousand  on  tw  many  treeleag  hills  of  our  city's 
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•ubnrbi.  Some  of  the  villas  I  thought  in  tolonble  taste, 
but  all  of  them  were  too  tkotoy;  jet  they  agreeably 
relieved  the  eye  as  we  passed,  which  otherwise  would 
have  rested  only  on  die  inhospitable  aspect  of  the  north* 
em  shoulder  of  the  Island;  while  the  gay  groups, 
promenading  or  lounging  in  avenue,  portico  and  obser^ 
vatory,  bore  testimony  to  the  consideration  in  which 
New-Brighton  was  held  as  a  place  of  summer  sojourn. 
As  we  continued  our  way  through  the  winding  channel, 
^  '  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,*  a  handsome  edifice  of  white 
marble,  fiicing  the  water,  and  now  and  then  a  ginger- 
bread villa,  and  here  and  there  a  substantial  form-house 
were  all  that  attracted  the  eye  for  many  miles  on  the 
island  shore;  while  on  the  west  side,  save  where  the 
spires  of  Newark  and  Elizabethtown,  visible  inland, 
<iTer  a  league  of  marsh  and  a  league  more  of  woodland 
beyond  it,  were  all  that  gave  any  interest  to  the  traveller ; 
and  finding  nothing  immediately  in  the  narrow  firith 
through  which  we  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
milts  an  hour,  save  at  intervals  an  oyster>boat  with  a 
siagle  occupant  engaged  in  his  laborious  toil,  or  a  country 
sloop,  laden  with  hay  half-way  to  the  mast-head,  I  began 
to  look  for  entertainment  on  board. 

An  awning  had  been  stretched  above  the  promenade- 
deck  and  most  of  the  passengers  had  by  tins  time 
exchanged  the  confined  air  below,  for  the  fresh  breer^s 
of  the  sea,  which  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed  alone.  The 
mass  of  fellow  passengers  consisted  of  farmers  and 
dairy  women  returning  from  the  city  with  empty  baskets, 
tubs,  and  pails,  which  they  had  carried  thither  in  the 
morning,  from  (aims  forty  miles  distant,  laden  with  rich 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  market 
esculents.  The  remainder  consisted  of  two  or  three 
New-Brunswick  merchants,  who  had  been  to  the  city  to 
lay  in  a  week's  supply  of  muslins  or  groceries ;  a  profes- 
sor of  Rutger's  College  and  two  or  three  students  of  the 
theological  school ;  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  Jersey 
lawyer,  a  Philadelphia  physician,  and  a  few  New-Yorkers 
who  had  countiy  houses  on  our  route,  and  were  returning 
to  them  after  a  day's  sojourn  in  the  city.  There  were 
also  the  usual  number  of  wives,  daughters,  maiden-aunts 
and  grandmas,  among  which  were  two  very  beautiful 
girls,  accompanied  by  a  spectacled  papa,  who  lefk  the 
boat  at  Perth  Amboy.  Having  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
various  groups  about  me,  and  exchanged  courtesies  with 
aeveial  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  (having  been  a 
frequent  traveUer  on  this  route,)  I  was  not  a  little  grati- 
fied on  discovering,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  boat, 
a  group  of  familiar  frees.  I  was  simultaneously  recog^ 
nised,  and  a  smile  and  a  nod  from  the  lovely  mother  of 
the  lovely  girls  that  surrounded  her,  brought  me  to  dwir 
side.  The  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  E  ■  ,  a  lady  of 
wealth  and  finished  manners,  and  with  revolutionary 
bkKxl  in  her  veins,  but  with  very  strong  prejudices 
against  nobodies — of  her  two  daughters,  ninetaeen  and 
twentyKme  years  of  ago— of  her  foshionable  nephew, 
Rmssaiear  Morris,  who  had  a  baohelor's  lodge  some 
where  on  the  Hudson,  and  had  an  eye  to  his  elder  cousin, 
Chura,  as  iu  future  mistress.  I  soon  learned  they  were 
on  their  way  to  Schooley's  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the 
Vii^gima  Springs,  being  sated  with  Saratoga. 


<*Ah!   poor  Saratoga!"   sighed  Mrs.  E ,  "It's 

exclusiveness  has  departed.  Time  was,  when  nobody 
thought  of  going  there  who  was  not  of  good  birth  and 
family,  or  at  least  rich.  But  now,  since  rail-roads  level 
oil  social  barriers  as  level  as  themselves,  and  new  cashes 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  old  families  that  instituted 
the  ancien  regime^  all  is  changed.  Any  person  that 
can  command  a  dollar  can  reach  Saratoga,  and  shopmen 
now  close  their  shops  of  a  Saturday  night,  and  are  xAi 
to  the  Springs  for  a  Sabbath  day's  recreation.  Ah,  me ! 
poor,  dear,  delightful  Saratoga !"  Mrs.  E  nghed, 
and  fanned  herself  with  an  Indian  fan. 

"  What  protection  has  the  White  Sulphur?"  I  asked, 
smiling  at  the  animated  words  of  the  fashionable 
mother. 

"  Its  dbtance  from  the  Metropolis.  It  is  full  three 
days  journey  by  stage  from  Washington  City." 

"Stages  are  got  to  be  very  aristocratic  since  the 
introduction  of  rafl-roads,"  said  Morris,  with  a  sHght 
smiling  glance  at  his  aunt. 

"  Very,  Renssalear,"  said  she,  without  observing  bar 
gay  nephew's  manner. 

Renssalear  Morris  did  not  regard  his  aunt's  reply,  for 
his  attention  and  eye-glass  were  at  the  moment  drawn  to 
a  small  party  that  at  that  moment  made  their  appeaianoe 
on  deck,  and  quietly  took  seats  opposite.  There  was  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  plain  travelling  costume  of  Eng- 
lish people,  nothing  in  their  appearance  to  indicate  their 
station  in  society.  Americans  dress  most  in  travellingi 
the  English  least — and  the  former,  accustomed  to  form 
a  judgment  of  strangers'  station  and  circumstances  from 
their  eoBtume  du  voyage,  often  err  in  applying  the  same 
rule  to  foreigners.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
party  to  distinguish  it,  save  a  remarkable  plainness, 
which  to  Renssalear's  eye  was  pliunly  studied.  The 
party  consisted  of  a  lady  apparently  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  with  a  remarkably  pleasing  expression,  and  an  air 
of  ease  and  self-possession  that  showed  her  to  be  a  lady. 
But  she  wore  a  very  coarse  straw  bonnet,  without  any 
ornament,  and  a  long  green  veil.  Her  travelling  dress 
was  a  loose  morning  robe  of  checked  gingham,  but  nicely 
fitting  a  fine  bust,  the  outline  of  which,  a  plain  green 
shawl  with  a  red  border,  did  not  hide.  She  wore  stout 
laoed  boots  of  calf-skin,  (what  American  lady  can  forgive 
thisT)  and  ^oves,  intended  rather  for  service  than  to 
show  the  shape  of  the  symmetrical  hand  it  covered. 

Mrs.  E scanned  her  outward  appearance  and  set 

her  down  as  nobody,  Renssalear  also  run  his  glass  over 
her  dress,  and  then  settling  it  an  instant  on  her  face  and 
figure,  put  her  down  in  his  mind  as  a  lady— for  he  had 
travelled  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  seen  worse 
looking  "  nobodies"  turn  out  to  be  very  distingnished 
somebodies ! 

Besides  this  lady,  was  another  younger  and  very 
beautiful  female,  evidently  her  daughter  from  the  striking 
resemblance  between  them.  She  was  dressed  in  a  green 
silk  spencer,  of  the  fashion  of  last  season,  and  a  black 
skirt,  with  a  little  chip  hat  tied  over  her  ears  with  a 
narrow  ribbon.  It  became  her  decidedly,  and  what  with 
her  sylph-Iikc  figure,  (relieved  by  a  scarf,)  her  bright 
complexion  and  heavenly  blue  eyes,  Renssalear  MorriB 
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thongfat  she  wu  one  of  the  pretdest  girls  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  hot  more  then  eighteen.  But  ahe  too 
wore  laced  boots  and  thick  gloves,  and  her  vrhde  ward- 
robe, chip  hat  and  all,  was  not  worth  twenty  francs— so 
Mrs.  E  set  her  down  with  her  mother,  while  Rens- 

salear  was  puzzled  what  to  do.  In  the  elder,  beneath 
the  plainness  of  her  outward  appearance,  he  felt  oonfident 
ha  discerned  the  evidence  of  high  breeding.  The  other 
was  too  young  to  show  any  decided  character,  though 
the  balance  was  most  favorable  to  the  side  on  whi<!h  he 
had  placed  the  former— yet,  he  confessed  she  might  be 
nothing  more  than  a  veiy  beautiful  milliner's  apprentice. 
Clara  and  her  sister  set  them  down  at  once  as  "  stage- 
people,'^  not  of  the  ''aristocratic"  but  of  the  dramatic 
•tage. 

"  It  may  be  Augjusta,"  said  Clara,  eyeing  her  with 
interest,  after  this  idea  had  entered  her  mind. 

"  Augusta  has  eyes  dark  as  midnight,  and  hers  are 
celestial  blue,"  answered  Morris. 

**  What  right  hav6  you  to  know,  coz,  of  the  hue  of 
Augusta's  eyes  or  even  of  this  young  woman's,"  said 
Clara,  with  a  look  brightened  by  a  smile. 

"  Because,  sweet  Clara,"  he  replied,  whispering  low, 
•*  in  your  own  are  united  the  gazelle-like  softness  of  the 
one  and  the  rich  hues  of  the  other." 

"  I  think  the  mother  the  handsomest,"  said  Clara, 
evasively,  as  if  wishing  to  appear  indifferent  to  his  im- 
passioned language. 

"She  has  more  manner  and  style,  but  less  incrinsic 
beauty. 

"  Maimer  and  toUf  Renssalear .'"     repeated    Mrs. 


u 


Certainly,  aunt." 

"  They  are  very  commmi  people,  I  assure  you,  Morris, 
.see  how  they  dress !" 

*'  I  vrill  bet  my  Newfoundland  against  Clara's  lap-dog 
they  are  ladies,"  he  answered,  with  animadoa. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  nephew  !  I  trust  they  are 
not  going  to  Schooley's  Mountains.  If  they  are,  you  will 
BOon  try  to  have  them  attached  to  our  party.  See,  they 
have  no  gentleman  with  them.  Yes,  there's  a  plain  man 
just  speaking  to  them.  He  is  a  gentleman,  if  you  will, 
Morris,"  said  Mrs.  E ,  with  a  slight  sarcastic  tone. 

**  His  presence  proves  what  I  asserted,  that  they  are 
ladies.     He  is  their  footman." 

"  He  is  not,  Morris  " 

'*  He  is,  I  assure  you.  See  what  a  magnificOnt  dog 
has  followed  him  to  the  deck,  and  is  now  rubbing  his 
nose  affectionately  in  the  young  lady's  hand.  Hear,  she 
calls  him  Nero !  A  noble  dog  can  love  none  less  noble. 
She  is  not  only  a  lady,  but  on  my  honor !  high-born, 
aont.  Look  at  that  hand  which  she  has  ungloved  to 
toy  with  Nero's  shaggy  mane  !     How  perfect !" 

"  Renssalear,  have  done !"  said  Clara,  half  in  play- 
lahieas,  half  in  pique,  tapping  his  arm  with  her  own 
snowy  hand.  "  You  will  foil  in  love  with  her  next. 
Besides  we  have  drawn  their  attention.  Let  us  pro- 
menade." 

Renssalear  took  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  save 
diat  ho  did  not  foil  to  peep  beneath  the  chip  hat  at  every 
turn  in  his  walk,  devoted  himself  as  assidiously  to  his 


cousin  as  an  accepted  lover  well  need  to  do.  Mr»i 
and  her  younger  daughter,  Isabel,  sat  together ; 
the  former  in  reserved  silence,  wondering^  within  herself 
what  so  many  odd-looking  people  as  she  beheld  around 
could  be  doing  away  from  home--ihe  latter,  watohiag 
with  interest  the  spordve  scene  between  the  young 
stranger  and  the  Newfoundland,  who  acknowledged  her 
notico  by  a  glance  of  wonderfol  intelligence  and  devotod 
offisctioa.  Her  attention,  however,  was  soon  drawn  to  a 
fourth  individual  who  joined  the  group.  His  strikingly 
elegant  appearance  drew  also  the  attention  of  her  friends. 
Thb  personage  was  a  singulariy  handsome  young  nan, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  person  was  tall  and 
foiely  shaped,  and  dark  brown  hair  of  the  softest  texture 
fell  long  over  the  cape  of  a  linen  huntang^rock,  which 
he  wore  over  a  plain  coat,  as  a  protection  fit>m  the  wear 
and  tear  and  dost  of  travel.  His  features  were  of  a 
noble  cast,  and  though  his  boots  were  square  at  the  toes, 
instead  of  pointed,  and  his  hat  was  a  very  cheap  brown 
straw,  and  though  he  wore  no  straps  to  his  pantaloons, 
Isabel  felt  sure  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
the  others  were  genteel — while  Renssalear,  who  with 
Clara,  stopped  to  interchange  opinions  with  his  aunt  on 
this  addition  to  the  strange  par^,  conceived  that  he  was 
not — and  began  to  have  misgivings  of  the  caste  of  tlie 
rest.     Mrs.  E  and  Clara,  in  the  meanwhile,  were 

more  confirmed  by  it  that  the  ladies  belonged  to  the 
stage,  and  that  the  young  gentleman  was  a  fifth-xate 
tragedian,  and  the  dog,  the  noble  Newfoundland,  a 
partner  in  the  profession.  Renssalear,  at  length,  after 
observing  them  very  closely,  declared  it  to  be  his  belief, 
that  they  were  very  respectable. 

"  They  are  either  play-actors,  or  belong  to  the  best 
fomilies  of  the  English  nobility,"  he  said,  and  dropping 
his  glass  from  his  eyes,  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  pursue 
his  walk  with  Clara. 

Isabel  stole  her  eyes  frequently  towards  the  young 
man,  and  her  heart  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  him 
which  decided  her  as  to  his  title  to  the  highest  rank  her 
own  wishes  could  confer  up<m  him.  At  all  events,  he 
turned,  as  people  invduntaiy  will  do,  after  being  the 
unconscious  object  of  steady  gaze,  and  met  her  glance 
ere  she  could  shield  it  by  her  long  lashes.  Isabel  E 
was  a  very  delicate  and  interesting  girl*-a  fragile  Ameri- 
can beauty,  such  as  one  ofhsn  sees  on  the  younger  side 
of  twenty-one  at  watering-places,  and  who  are  missed 
the  next  season,  and  forever!  She  was  consnmptive-*- 
but  not  less  lovoly.  The  expanded  rose  upon  her  cheek, 
had  closed  together  its  transparent  leaves,  (like  some 
eastern  flowers  when  foding,)  'till  a  single  red  spot,  like 
a  bright  bud,  alone  remained.  She  was  very  lovely. 
Her  mother  hong  over  her  with  the  tendeiest  afiection, 
and  anticipated  every  wish.  She  was  now  taking  her 
to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  believing,  against  hope, 
that  the  far  fomed  virtues  of  those  salubrious  waters, 
would  heal  the  disease  which  had  no  healing.  Tha 
form  of  the  fair  girl  was  not  wasted ;  but  the  fleshly 
tabernacle  of  her  spirit  seemed  reBaed  and  etherialiaed 
by  the  invisible  presence  of  the  sister  of  sleep— «s 
DeaOi  has  been  so  truly  atid  so  poeticaUy  called.  There 
was  nothing  to  produea  oompasdoa  in  her  touching 
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appearance,  bat  every  thing  to  excite  interest  The 
yooDg'  man  met  her  drooping  eyes  and  hectic  cheek,  and 
his  fine  face  assmned  a  most  tender  expression,  while 
tears  came  at  once  into  his  eyes.  He  bent  down  over 
his  dog,  and  bniying  his  face  for  a  moment  in  his  silky 
coat,  rose,  and  without  glancing  again  towards  her,  left 
the  deck.  Isabel  saw  his  emotion,  and  divined  the  canse. 
Her  heart  responded  to  his  sympathy.  He  understood 
her  di^nger  and  she  felt  happy  that  she  had  the  sympathy 
of  one  who  had  awakened  such  interest  in  her.  She 
knew  she  was  slowly  and  sweetly  dying,  and  the  thought 
of  hit  sympathy  in  her  last  hour,  filled  her  soul  with 
peaceful  rapture.  That  Isabel  knew  that  she  was  dying, 
has  just  been  sud.  All  victims  of  the  consumption, 
know  this,  though  the  contrary  is  believed.  Death 
comes  to  them  as  it  does  to  the  fatal  sleeper  in  the 
snow,  on  whom  sleep  steals  insensibly,  and  who,  though 
conscious  of  \t»  approach  and  its  danger,  welcome  its 
gentle  and  insidinons  advances,  with  a  smile  and  pleasant 
thoughts. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  boat  touched  at  Perth  Amboy, 
to  land  passengers,  and  then  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Raritan,  proceeded  up  that  serpentine  stream  to  New- 
Brunswick.  At  the  landing  the  English  party  took  a 
hackney-coach.  The  young  man,  (who  was,  no  doubt, 
the  brother  of  the  maiden  in  the  chip  hat,)  was  about  to 
enter  it  after  he  had  handed  in  the  ladies,  when  a  shriek, 
mingled  with  the  shouts  of  men  restraining  horses,  made 
him  look  round.  A  pair  of  frightened  coach-horses  in 
backing,  had  struck  the  edge  of  the  boat-plank  on  which 
Clara  was  hecdl(?ssly  crossing,  in  front  of  Renssalear,  on 
whose  arm  leaned  his  aunt,  the  fair  consumptive  being 
on  mine,  and  pushing  it  from  its  support  on  the  wharf, 
Clara  was  instantly  launched  into  the  river,  between  the 
boat  and  wharf.  Isabel  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  but 
for  my  restraining  arm,  would  have  sprung  overboard 
after  her  sister.  Mrs.  E  ■  fainted  on  Renssalear's 
arm.  The  young  stranger  was  instantly  at  the  pier-head, 
and  the  next  instant,  the  young  lady  rose  to  the  surface, 
supported  on  one  side  by  him  and  the  other  by  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  held  her  up  by  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  sleeve  of  her  travelling  habit. 

PART   II. 

"  Good  morning,  dear  Clara,"  said  Renssalear  Morris, 
OBteriag  the  break&st-room  of  the  Mansion  House,  at 
New-Brunswick,  and  approaching  his  cousin.  **  1  hope 
you  took  no  cold  from  your  immersion  last  evening." 

"No,  Renssalear.  But  for  the  gallant  stranger,  I 
should  have  been  cold  in  death,  this  morning,'*  she  said, 
with  mingled  reproof  and  feeling. 

"You  do  not  censure  me,  surely,  cousin f  he  said, 
with  surprize,  taking  her  hand,  which  she  neither  gave 
him  aor  took  away.     "  Your  mother  was  fainting^—" 

"  And  /was  drowning,"  and  she  drew  her  hand  from 
his  and  looked  disx>leased. 

"  Clara  r 

"  Have  you  found  him,  as  I  requested  yon  to  do,  and 
thanked  him  7" 

"  He  no  sooner  placed  yoa  in  my  arms  than  dripping 
at  ha  woi,  he  got  into  hit  corriage,  dog  and  oU,  and 


drove  off.     They  stopped  at  no  hotel  in  the  ci^,  and 
must  have  gone  on." 

"  You  did  not  detire  to  find  him,  Renssalear.  Yon 
heard  my  worm  expressions  of  graticude  to  Urn,  and  the 
terms  in  which  I  spoke  of  him,  and  yon  are  ashamed  to 
meet  him  in  my  presence !" 

"Cousin  Clara." 

"  Yes,  it  is  eou»in  Clara,  and,  Renssalear,  let  it  ever 
be  cousin  Clara ! 

"  Are  you  angry,  Clara  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry." 

"  Then  why  this  language  f" 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

"  Or  lott  it !  What  in  heaven's  the  matter  with  yon  f " 
answered  the  young  man,  getting  angry  in  his  turn. 

"  That  a  young  gentleman  who  can  ttond  by  and  see  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  is  betrothed,  drowning,  and  leave 
her  safety  to  the  gallantry  of  another,  deserves  to  loose 
her  confidence." 

"  And  the  gallant  to  have  it.  Be  it  so.  Love  diat  is 
so  lightly  transferred,  is  valueless  to  Renssalear  Morris." 

"  I  have  not  transferred  it  to  any  one.  But  I  wish  to 
be  hereafter  considered  only  as  a  cousin  to  you,  Renssa- 
lear. A  wife  I  can  never  be.  Yon  may  possibly  find 
one  under  some  chip  hat." 

"  Marry  come  up !  Does  the  shoe  pinch  there,  too  7 
I  thought  you  were  angry  yesterday." 

"  Leave  me,  Renssalear." 

"  Be  it  so.  1  assure  you  I  shall  not  break  my  heart, 
and  piously  thank  my  good  stars  that  you  showed  this 
sweet  fkskleness  before  you  became  my  wife.  It  were 
better  for  my  honor  I  lost  you  before,  than  afVer  raoi^ 
riage.  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  tell  your  husband, 
when  you  get  him,  to  be  careful  never  to  let  you  fidl  over- 
board." 

With  these  words,  Renssalear  Morris  quited  his  loir 
cousin.  She  was  a  higb-spiiited  girl,  and  loving  her 
cousin  very  much,  she  was  very  jealons  of  him.  She 
particularly  disliked  his  ardent  admiration  for  the  stran- 
ger, and  it  was  firom  a  slight  passage  of  words  with  him 
that  led  her  to  go  on  shore  without  his  assistance,  by 
which  means  she  fell  into  the  water.  She  was  pujued 
and  angry,  and  only  intended  to  vent  her  feelings  upon 
him,  and  after  a  lover's  quarrel,  make  up  again.  But 
the  cool  manner  in  which  he  met  her,  really  provoked 
her  and  now  ended  in  a  down-right  quarrel,  which  had 
little  prospect  of  being  made  up  ogun. 

"  Well,  he's  gone  and  treats  it  all  coolly.  He'll  be 
back  within  an  hour  to  ask  my  pardon— but  Aen  he 
ourfit  to  have  rescued  me !  I  wish  I  knew  who  the  young 
stranger  was.  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  low  or  an  unworthy 
peraon.  But  I  wont  think  of  him — Renssalear  will  soon 
return.  I  was  too  harsh  with  him  and  would  be  willing 
if  I  was  not  afiaid  of  his  ridkmle  after,  to  go  half  way 
to  make  up!"  At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 
Renssalear  himself  entered. 

"  Cousin  Clara— <his  is  foolish,  will  you  moke  up  7" 

How  instantaneously  her  resolution  changed. 

"No,  sir!"  she  replied, pride  and  love  stnigi^agfer 
mastery,  and  the  former  getting  it— for  she  feared  to 
concede  too  mudi  and  diereby  now  lost  aU. 
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"  I  wiU  kneel  to  yon !" 

**  I  will  not.    Kneel  to  your  Engliifa  bemuty !" 

**  I  wffl !"  answered  Rensaaleary  sternly  and  decidedly, 
rising'  to  his  feet.  **  Yon  lov^  me,  Clara,  I  know  you  do. 
Every  look  tells  it !  I  did  love  you !  It  will  be  punish- 
ment  for  you  to  see  me  at  anodier's  feet,  I  weH  know, 
eten  were  you  at  the  same  time,  another's.  I  wiU 
avenge  myself  and  pnnbh  you  as  yon  deserve.  That 
English  girl  thall  be  my  wife^  if  man  can  win  her !  Good 
1)ye,  ft)tt«i»."' 

He  left  the  room  and  she  bum  into  tears.  Ere  his 
footstep'  ceased  to  sound  without,  she  had  crossed  the 
room  with  a  hasty  step— her  hand  was  on  ^  door-knob, 
and  her  lips  parted  to  recal  him.  Suddenly  her  whole 
manner  changed,  and  dashing  her  tears  from  her  cheeks, 
she  returned  to  her  seat,  saying  haughtily—'*  Let  him 
get     My  heart  shall  break  first!" 

PART  III. 

Three  weeks  after  the  scene  related  in  the  last  part 
of  our  skeuh,  the  groups  of  gossippers  and  quidnuncs 
lounging  on  the  galleries  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  arrival  of  a  travelling 
barouche^  containing  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  As 
they  alighted,  the  inquiries  ran  round  among  the  obser- 
vers—'* Who  are  they  ?"— "  Where  are  they  from  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  £  ,  her  three  daughters,  and  Rens- 
salear  Morris.  They  had  sojourned  a  few  days  at 
Scbooley's  Mountains,  and  then  travelled  leisurely 
towards  Virginia.  In  the  meanwhile  they  had  not  seen 
the  English  party,  nor  even  (though  Renssalear  had  been 
diligently  seeking  them)  had  they  heard  of  them. 
During  the  interval  of  their  touring  he  was  civil  and 
very  covstVlike  in  his  attentions  to  Clara,  and  she  was 
silent  and  reserved.  He  thought  much  of  the  little  chip 
hat,  and  she  of  her  handsome  deliverer;  and  each,  in 
imagination,  began  to  love  the  object  so  constantly  in 
their  thoughts.  What  began  out  of  prejudice  and  spite, 
seemed  really  likely  to  end  in  serious  passion,  provided 
either  were  again  thrown  into  the  presence  of  the 
strangers.  Isabel*  the  delicate,  and  sweet  invalid,  also 
dwelt  tenderly  upon  the  compassionate  look  she  had 
received  from  the  young  man,  and  sighed  as  she  remem- 
bered him.  All  then  hoped  to  meet,  the  strangers  at  the 
Springs,  (for  they  had  rumor  of  a  party  answering  their 
description,  that  passed  along  a  few  days  before  them.) 
Mw.  £ ,  however,  felt  assured  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently genteel  to  be  there,  and  she  earnestly  hoped  that 
she  should  not  fall  in  with  them,  lest  the  young  man 
should  presume  upon  the  service  he  had  done  Clara,  to 
attach  himself  to  her  party. 

The  same  evening,  Renssalear  was  walking  in  one  of 
the  romantic  paths  that  environ  the  Springs,  with  Isabel 
on  his  arm  and  Clara  and  her  mother  a  short  ways  before 
them.  At  the  extremity  of  a  lane  into  which  they  had 
just  turned,  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  suddenly  bounded 
from  a  copse,  and  approaching  Clara,  crouched  at  her 
feet.  It  was  Nero !  Before  they  could  utter  the  excla^ 
mackms  of  surprize  that  rose  to  their  lips,  the  Bhiglish 
party  were  before  them.  Their  oiUri  travelling  costume 
was  exchanged  for  the  richest  and  most   fashionable 


apparel-— the  chip  hat  had  given  place  for  a  no  less 
becoming  pink  hat,  while  for  the  laced  boots  were 
subsituted  French  slippers,  displaying  in  both  mother 
and  daughter,  as  pretty  feet  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
The  young  gentleman's  appearance,  was,  even  in  the 

fastidious  Mrs.   £ 's   eyes,   most  fashionable  and 

dittingtiS. 

"  We  knew  you  were  not  far  off  when  Nero  bounded 
into  the  path,"  said  Renssalear,  walking  towards  the 
young  man,  and  offering  his  hand.  **  I  have  sought  yon 
lo  thank  you,  as  I  now  do,  in  the  name  of  my  fiur  cousin, 
for  the  preservation  of  her  life.  Pray  let  me  introduce 
you,  that  she  may  more  gratefully  thank  you  in  person." 

**  Lord  Henry  Eldon,"  said  the  stranger,  bowing, 
"  this  is  my  mother.  Lady  Eldon,  and  my  sister.  Lady 
Kate  Eldon." 

A  brief  sentence  will  close  our  hasty  sketch.  In  six 
months  afterwards,  Isabel  became  Letdy  I$abel  Eldon, 
(for  love  had  worked  a  miracle  upon  her,)  and  Lady 
Kate  Eldon  became  Mrs.  Renssalear  Morris.  Clara — 
poor  Clara,  bids  feir  to  be  an  old  maid.  Mrs.  E  , 
with  praiseworthy  resolution,  has  determined  hence- 
forward, never  to  judge  strangers  by  their  travelling 
costumes^^anicttlarly  English  people.  j.  h.  i. 


Or  igiDsl. 

THE  Water-lily. 


BT   RUFOS    DAWX8. 


Therx  is  a  universal  faith  with  men, 
That  flowers  which  come  the  harbingers  of  Spring, 
The  pride  of  Summer,  or  the  jewelry  « 

That  Autumn  hangs  upon  her  faded  charms. 
Are  but  an  alphabet  which  angels  use, 
To  bear  a  mystic  language  to  our  souls. 
Imagination  therefore  has  been  tasked, 
(Since  that  is  hidden  from  our  outward  sense) 
With  arbitrary  symbols  to  work  out 
Flora's  vocabulaxy.     This  is  wrong. 
There  i$  a  language,  but  its  voice  was  lost 
With  the  most  ancient  people— now,  believe  me, 
First  since  the  golden  age,  revealed  to  man. 

The  water-lily  with  its  roots  in  earth. 

Breaks  through  ite  crystal  bed,  and  leaning  down 

Bends  on  the  wave.     The  spiritual  angels 

See  in  it,  then  **  HumilUy  in  Truth,'' 

For  water  corresponds  te  natural  truth. 

The  lily,  as  it  were,  looks  down  atad  sees 

The  heavens  reflected  from  the  bright,  smooth  water ; 

And  the  celestial  angels  then  see  **  Faitk** 

By  correspondence.     The  whole  Floral  world 

Is  eloquent  with  voices  such  as  these, 

And  they  are  truly  uttered.     Should  I  live, 

I  will  unfold  this  language,  that  the  young, 

The  beautiful,  the  innocent  may  trace 

Their  sweet  affections  in  the  blooming  flowers. 

And  learn  the  reason  why  their  heart's  delight 

Is  moved  and  cherished  by  them. 
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Or  if  inal. 
VISIT  OF   THE   CITY   COUSINS. 


BY   MRS.    CAEOLIIIX    OKMK. 


Tbx  house  of  the  widow  Mehitahle  Haynes  was  in  the 
most  retired  part  of  a  retired  country  town ;  it  being  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  a  winding  road  which  comnuani- 
cated  with  the  main  rood  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
and  which,  at  some  indefinite  period,  was  intended  to  be 
carried  through  various  fields  and  pastures,  so  as  to  meet 
another  road  at  about  the  same  distance.  Pages  would 
be  insufficient  for  a  minute  description  of  the  thrifi^ 
orchards,  the  rich  pastures,  the  luxuriant  meadows,  the 
fruitful  fields,  and  the  fine  woodlands  composing  the 
widow's  farm,  all  of  which  were  properly  appreciated  by 
her  and  the  family ;  or  of  the  quiet  and  beautiful  scenery 
which  met  the  eye  on  every  hand,  and  which,  it  never 
entered  their  heads  either  to  praise  or  admire,  if  wc 
except  Olive  Mervyn,  an  orphan  and  a  grand  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Haynes,  who  was  now  sixteen.  Simon  Haynes, 
the  widow's  son,  who  performed  a  great  part  of  the 
labor  done  on  the  farm,  himself,  although  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  distinguish  a  good  yoke  of  oxen,  a  first  rate 
obw,  or  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  thought  nothing  of  the  two 
fine  old  elms  that  gracefully  nodded  their  heads  in  the 
morning  breeze,  as  they  looked  down  upon  the  farm- 
house, or  of  the  beauty  of  the  cascade  that  gleamed  in 
the  sun  like  silver,  as  it  fell  down  the  side  of  a  craggy 
rock,  much  less  did  he  think  of  regarding  the  flowers, 
snowy  as  his  own  flock  after  the  spring  ablution,  which 
grew  in  clusters  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  fed 
by  the  falling  waters,  and  which  supplied  a  pure  and 
never-failing  draught  to  oxen,  cows  and  sheep.  But 
Olive  Mervyn  thought  of  all  these,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  romp  by  her  maiden  aunt.  Miss  Patty 
Haynes,  would  often  steal  away  to  the  fields  to  gather 
wild-flowers,  or  to  the  woods,  where,  seated  on  the 
gnarled  roots  of  a  giant  oak,  whence  her  eye  could  catch 
the  gleam  of  the  waterfall,  she  would  dream  away  hours, 
listening  to  its  music  as  it  blended  with  the  rustling  of 
the  green  leaves,  which,  to  her  imagination,  formed  an 
almost  spiritual  accompaniment  to  the  wild  and  varied 
strains  of  the  mocking-bird,  and  the  occasional  gushes  of 
song,  which,  rising  from  almost  every  tree,  formed  a  rich 
and  full  chorus. 

The  widow  Haynes,  although  more  than  sixty,  was 
still  in  the  ei^)oyment  of  unbroken  health,  which  enabled 
her  to  perform  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household, 
with  the  assistance  rendered  by  Olive,  with  the  same 
order  and  neatness  for  which  she  was  remarkable  in  her 
youthful  days.  It  would  probably  be  diflerent  now,  but 
in  those  days  of  simplicity,  the  homespun  copperas  color 
and  white  gown,  and  the  apron  with  warp  of  white  and 
woof  of  blue,  which  she  wore  during  die  performance  of 
her  domestic  labors,  were  considered  as  suitable  and  > 
becoming;  while,  for  an  afternoon  dress,  a  gown  of  the 
same  material,  only  more  recently  from  the  loom,  and  a 
linen  apron  of  blue  and  white  check,  were  looked  upon  as 
sufficiently  genteel.  Mrs.  Haynes,  in  every  respect  a 
pattern  of  order  and  neatness,  was  frank  and  cordial  in 


her  manners ;  Miss  Patty,  the  daughter,  verging  hard 
upon  forty,  was  precisenees  personified — the  neighbm« 
called  her  very  set— and  Olive,  the  |[rand  daughter,  a  most 
lovely  creature,  had  a  graceful  negligence  about  h^, 
excessively  annoying  to  her  aunt.  As  for  Simon,  he 
knew  how  to  manage  the  farm  admirably,  could  write 
and  cipher  equal  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  liked  to  appear 
as  smart  as  his  companions,  when  he  attended  meeting 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  quietly  submitted  to  wear  his  wide 
cotton  collars  starched  siifiiciently  stiff  to  suit  the  taste 
of  his  sister,  although  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
been  made  sensible  that  they  were  rather  daageroui 
neighbors  to  his  ears ;  this,  however,  she  told  him,  was 
because  he  did  net  hold  his  head  high  enough,  and  he 
subsequently  realized  the  most  happy  resulu  firom  bear> 
ing  in  mind  what  she  said.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  for 
Betsey  Redstreake's  black  eyes,  which,  had,  of  late, 
proved  highly  fascinating  to  him,  it  is  probable  that  by 
the  time  the  minister  arrived  at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  divi- 
sion of  his  sermon,  his  head  would  have  involuntarily  sunk 
down  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  often,  in  spite  of  the 
sdff  collars,  experienced  a  kind  of  dreamy  solace.  Simon 
submitted  with  less  docility  to  the  infliction  of  the  roll  of 
pomatum,  than  the  wide,  stiff  collars.  His  daric  hair 
clustering  in  short  curls  round  his  brow,  was,  he  knew, 
in  Betsey  Redstreake's  eye  one  of  his  chief  attractions, 
and  when  he  saw  Patty  approaching  with  the  pomatum, 
which  she  used  so  liberally  as  to  take  out  the  curl,  making 
his  hair  resemble  the  quills  of  the  "  fretful  porcupine,"  he 
generally  made  his  escape,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  her  calls 
for  him  to  stop,  as  she  followed  him  with  extended  arms, 
ready  to  commence  operating  upon  the  noxious  curis, 
should  he  choose  to  obey  her  call.  Her  lessons  on  gen- 
tility, too,  were  as  good  as  thrown  away  upon  him,  for 
which  reason,  she  had,  for  some  time  past,  abandoned 
them,  much  to  Simon's  satisfaction.  One  day,  however, 
when  he  had  been  toiling  in  the  field  from  sunrise  to  noon, 
and  had  obeyed  the  sound  of  the  tin  trumpet,  which  sum- 
moned him  to  dinner  with  unusual  alacrity,  he  perceived, 
after  they  had  all  seated  themselves  at  table,  by  the  prim 
expression  of  Fatty's  features,  and  the  even  more  than 
customaiy  stiffness  of  her  attitude,  that  the  spirit  of  gen- 
tility was  strong  within  her.  Simon  said  nothing,  but 
spefjdily  commenced  doing  justice  to  the  nicely-prepared 
repast,  especially  to  some  fine  green  peas.  Miss  Patty, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  much  solemnity,  convoyed  a  single 
pea  to  her  tnouth  at  a  time,  and  the  other  food  in  pro- 
portionate quantities. 

**  Simon,"  said  she,  at  length,  with  considerable  sharp- 
ness, finding  that  her  example  was  unheeded,  "  what  do 
you  suppose  our  cousins  from  Boston  would  say,  to  see 
you  eat  so  7" 

"  I  am  unable  to  tell,"  replied  Simon. 
"  Well,  I  know  what  they  would  say — they  would  say 
that  you  are  no  gentleman." 

"  Likely  enough  they  would,  and  I  never  think  of  try- 
ing to  be  one,  only  on  a  Sunday  or  so." 

"  The  more  shame  for  you.  Now  you  know,  Simon, 
that  William  and  Harriet  are  over  to  uncle  Jacob's,  and 
are  coming  over  this  afternoon,  and  I  do  wish  that  you 
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and  Olive)  too,  would  behave  a«  if  you  had  tome  hringin; 
up. 

"  I  mean  to,  Patty,  and  the  way  I  shall  do  it,  will  be 
to  treat  them  cordially,  and  make  them  welcome  to  the 
best  there  is  in  the  house,  and  I  know  marm  will  do  the 


It 


same 

'<To  be  sure  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes,  "for  I 
shall  be  right  down  glad  to  see  them.  I  always  set 
as  much  by  brother  Jo,  their  father,  as  any  brother  I 
had,  and  though  he  went  through  college,  he  was  just 
as  free  and  sociable  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
fiuming,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  William  and  Har- 
riet will  be  so  too." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,"  said  Miss  Fatty.  "  I 
expect  they  will  be  struck  dumb  with  astomshment, 
when  they  find  what  ungenteel  folks  they  have  got 
amongst." 

"  Poh,"  said  her  mother,"  they  have  been  over  to 
Jacob's  these  two  days,  and  they  are  no  more  genteel 
than  Simon  and  Olive,  or  I,  either,  and  they  will,  of 
course,  expect  u«  to  appear  pretty  much  as  they  do." 

"  They  do  as  well  as  they  know  how,"  replied 
-Patty,  *'  but  we  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  better.  I 
remember,  though  none  of  the  rest  appear  to,  how 
Miss  Stiles  behaved  when  she  was  here,  five  years 
ago.  I  have  made  her  my  pattern  ever  since,  for  she 
had  been  to  Boston  and  staid  a  week,  which  gave 
her  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  city  manners.  Simon, 
you  have  no  ambition,  or  you  would  try  as  hard  as  I 
do  to  appear  well,  and  then  you  might  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  cousin  Harriet  Parkman." 

*'  It  will  do  well  enough  for  me  to  aspire  to  Bets 
Redstreake's  band." 

**  Why,  Simon,  she  knows  no  more  about  gentility 
than  a  wild  Indian." 

"  May  be  so,  but  she  knows  how*  to  make  butter 
and  cheese,  and  can  cook  as  good  a  meal  as  I  wish 
to  sit  down  to— she  is  equal  to  marra  for  that." 

**  Come,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes,  rising  from  the  table, 
"you  have  talked  enough  about  gentility  Uiis  time, 
and  we  had  better  be  up  and  stirring,  for,  Patty,  you 
know  if  they  should  coipe  before  we  get  our  calico 
goiA'ns  on,  you  would  feel  awful  ashamed.  We  have 
eveiy  thing  nice  for  tea,  except  some  drop-cakes,  and 
I  omitted  making  them  on  purpose,  so  as  to  have 
them  hot  from  the  oven." 

All  were  duly  arrayed  in  their  calico  gowns,  and 
Olive,  who  had,  with  some  difficulty,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  her  grandmother,  escaped  the  pomatum,  for 
her  h^r,  like  Simon's,  had  a  propensity  to  curl,  had, 
according  to  her  aunt's  directions,  put  on  her  silver 
thimble,  one  of  baser  metal  answering  the  purpose  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  seated  herself  with  a  piece  of 
muslin  in  her  hand,  when  two  chaises  were  seen  ap- 
proaching. 

"You  may  know  that  they  are  genteel,"  said  Miss 
Patty,  "  for  they  have  got  a  bellows-top  chaise." 

"Some  of  brother  Jacob's  folks  are  in  the  odier 
chaise,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes.  "  Oily,  your 
eyes  arc  young  and  sharp;  can  you  see  whether  k  is 
brother  and  his  wife,  or  some  of  the  yotmg  folks  7" 


"  I  believe,"  replied  Olive,  "  it  is  Abner  and  Sally.*' 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  forward  chaise,  a  clumsy, 
square-top  vehicle,  that  nodded  like  the  image  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin  at  every  step  taken  by  the  horM, 
stopped  before  the  door,  showing  the  occupants  to  be 
the  same  as  Olive  had  conjectured. 

"  Now  if  Abner  hasn't  got  on  his  best  wine-colorad 
coat,  and  Sally,  her  plumb-c<dored  silk,  and  her  best 
morocco  shoos,"  said  Miss  Patty.  "  I  almost  wish  I 
had  put  on  >my  red  and  green  striped  Italian,  and 
you,  Simon,  had  better  by  half  run  and  pull  off  that 
thin  jacket,  and  put  on  your  best  full-cloth  coat." 

"  I  should  look  pretty  much  like  a  fool,  dressed  up 
in  a  woollen  coat,  thick  as  a  board,  this  warm  day, 
and  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  Simon,  at  ha 
hastened  out  to  assist  William  and  Abner  to  unharness 
the  horses. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Haynes  received  Harriet 
and  Sally  vrith  much  cordiality,  and  Miss  Patty  with 
equal  formality.  Harriet  Parkman,  a  very  agreeable 
looking  giri,  was  soon  on  the  most  sociaMe  terms 
with  her  aunt,  and  Olive,  and  as  &r  as  she  was  able, 
with  her  cousin  Patty.  William,  who  was  two  years 
older  than  his  sister,  had  a  countenance  full  of  viva- 
city and  expression,  and  a  high  white  forehead  shaded 
with  the  dark,  curling  hair  which  distinguished  Simon 
and  Olive.  He  conversed  very  affably  with  Simon 
and  Abner,  about  the  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  the 
prospects  for  and  against  a  good  crop,  and  informed 
them  respecting  the  Boston  prices  for  the  various 
articles  of  country  produce,  inwardly  admiring  all  the 
while,  the  beautifrd  eyes  of  Olive,  he»  clear,  snowy 
brow,  and  her  cheeks,  which  were  like  the  sunny  tide 
of  a  peach. 

"  What  a  perfect  little  Hebe  that  giri  is,"  said  he 
to  Simon,  as  he  went  with  him  and  Abner  to  look  at 
the  fields  of  com  and  potatoes. 

"  He — bee,"  murmured  Simon  to  himself,  struggling 
between  a  smile  and  an  outright  laugh — but  instantly 
checking  himself,  he  replied,  "yes,  Olive  is  as  you 
say,  a  perfect  bee,  for  she  is  generally  as  busy  at  one 
from  morning  to  night.  The  only  idle  time  that  I 
knew  her  to  spend,  is  on  some  uncommon  pleasant 
day,  when  she  will  stroll  away  into  the  fields  and 
woods  to  gadunr  a  parcel  of  flowers  not  worth  the 
snap  of  your  finger,  and  to  hear  the  birds  sing,  as  she 
says.  But  upon  the  whole,  she  is  a  right  down  smart 
girl— can  spin  and  weave,  and  knows  how  to  make 
complete  drop-cakes." 

Before  they  returned  to  the  house,  Miss  Patty  had 
ascertained  frt>m  Harriet  that  steeple-crowned  bonnets 
and  picked-toed  shoes  were  no  longer  feshionable  in 
Boston,  and  had  time  to  exhibit  a  fan  that  had  been 
her  grandmother's,  on  which  were  represented  beaux 
in  powdered  wigs,  and  belles  with  hoops  and  marvel- 
lously high-heeled  shoes,  together  with  various  hat- 
pins, with  green  and  blue  and  white  heads,  of  glass 
and  porcelain,  that  her  mother  had  worn  in  the  dayt 
of  her  youth.  She  moreover  informed  Harriet,  that 
she  had  succeeded,  with  great  difiiculty,  in  keeping 
Olive  from   running  about  in    the  fields  and  woods, 
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after  she  had  dona  aMisting  her  grand  mother,  long 
enough  to  learn  her  lace^titch,  ttaii^titch,  cro«»>stitch 
and  pocket4>ook  ttitch,  and  that  the  knew  a  dozen 
moTB  that  she  intended  to  learn  her  as  opportunity 
presented.  Olive  unconsciously  drew  a  long  sigh  at 
this  announcementf  hut  expressed  no  repugnance  to 
complying  with  her  aunt's  determination.  Soon  after- 
wards she  left  the.  room  to  assist  her  grand  mother  to 
prepare  for  tea.  In  less  than  an  hour  they  aD  sat 
down  to  a  table,  which  might  have  been  spread  by 
Lady  Bountiful  herself,  but  the  dough-nuts,  sweet- 
cake,  and  the  various  kinds  of  pastry,  which  the  good 
housewives  of  the  town  thought  indispensable  on  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  if  they  would  escape  the  impu- 
tation of  meanness,  .were  scarcely  tasted  by  Harriet 
and  William,  while  Mrs.  Haynes  began  secretly  to 
regret  that  she  had  not  provided  a  still  more  liberal 
supply  of  drpp-cakes.  This  was  indeed  an  article 
which  she  and  Olive  had  always  better  luck  at  making 
than  any  body  else,  probably  because  they  did  not 
spare  the  eggs  and  cream,  more  than  on  account  of 
the  secret  skill  which  was  conceded  to  them  by  uni- 
versal consent.  Miss  Patty,  who  expected  to  see 
them  sit  and  cheat  their  appetites  as  she  did  her  own 
•*-«  kind  of  penance  in  which  she  imagined  consisted 
the  very  quintessence  of  gentility,  was,  as  she  had 
expected  them  to  be  on  a  different  account,  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  to  see  them  eat  with  a  relish, 
which  had,  undoubtedly,  been  partly  acquired  by  exer- 
cise and  the  pure  country  air.  Simon  did  not  fail  to 
find  an  opportunity,  when  unobserved  by  the  others, 
to  hint  to  Wjlliam  that  the  drop-cakes  had  been 
made  by  Olive.  As  William  and  Harriet  were  going 
to  remain  all  night,  immediately  after  Abner  and 
Sally  took  leave,  Miss  Patty  took  her  mother  aside, 
and  held  a  long  and  solemn  consultation  upon  the 
propriety  of  their  all  appearing  in  their  calico  gowns 
in  the  morning,  a  point  upon  which  she  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind  before  her  cousins  came,  but  upon 
which,  now,  since  they  had,  in  her  opinion,  shown 
themselves  so  little  genteel,  she  wavered,  exceedingly, 
between  needlessly  impairing  the  gloss  of  the  gar- 
ments,  and  her  still  lingering  desire  to  appear  becom- 
ingly attired. 

"  Well,  now,  Pat^',  you  may  do  as  you  have  a  mind 
to,"  said  her  mother,  **  but  as  we  don't  have  company 
very  often,  and  especially  from  such  a  distance,  I 
shall  put  on  my  calico  gown  in  the  morning,  and  so 
shall  OUy.  I  am  as  fond  of  saving  as  anybody,  on 
proper  occasions,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  trying  to 
save  the  gloss  on  my  gown,  and  lose  the  gloss  of 
civility  1^  the  means." 

Patty^  who  had  a  secret  leaning  to  this  decision, 
acquiesced  more  readily  than  she  was  accustomed  to, 
upon  a  subject  that  was  debatable.  On  returning  to 
the  "best  room,"  and  finding  it  vacant,  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  beheld  William  and  Harriet^ 
Simon  and  Olive,  in  an  adjoining  orchard.  William 
waa  bending  down  an  apple-tree  limb  to  give  his 
sister  and  Olive  a  peep  at  the  eggs  contained  in  a 
robin's  nest,  which  was  half  screened  by  a  canopy  of 


bloasomt  and  green  leaves.  Simon,  in  the  meanthner 
was  waiting  at  a  little  distance  with  some  impatiencer 
to  point  out  to  them  the  beantiee  of  a  frvorite  cow, 
quietly  gracing  in  an  a^iacent  pasture* 

'^I  guess  Bets  Redstreake  wouldn't  stand  looking 
so  long  at  a  parcel  of  robin's  eggs,"  said  Simon,  half 
audibly,  "when  she  could,  by  taking  half  the  pains, 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  a  cow  like  White-lace,  tfaatf 
in  the  height  of  feed,  will  run  a  ten  quart  nJIk-pail 


ft 


over. 

By  the  time  Srtnon  had  finished  Ids  soliloquy,  they 
were  ready  to  attend  to  his  praises,  not  only  of  Whit^ 
face,  but  of  Rose  and  Bug-horn,  and  the  great  red 
heifer.  When  Harriet  and  Olive  returned,  Miss  Pat^ 
bridled  her  indignation  with  some  difficulty,  being 
strongly  tempted  to  call  them  both  romps.     She  con* 

eluded  within  herself,  that  although  Harriet  had  al- 
ways lived  in  Boston,  which  she  had,  heretofore,  con- 
sidered was  enough  of  itself  to  make  a  lady  of  any* 
body,  she  could  never  l^ave  associated  with  people  as 
genteel  as  Miss  Stiles  did  while  diere;  nor  did  she 
doubt  the  justness  of  her  conclusion,  'till  in  answer 
to  some  vexy  minute  inquiries,  Harriet  described  the 
mansion  where  they  resided,  the  furniture  contained 
in  some  of  the  apartments,  and  mentioned  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them. 

The  next  day,  soon  after  dinner,  William  and  his 
sister  took  leave,  delighted  with  the  firankness  and  cor- 
dially of  their  aunt,  amused  with  the  formality  and 
preciseness  of  Patty,  and  pleased  with  the  habits  of 
thrift,  good  sense,  good  nature  and  rusticity  of  Simon. 
With  Olive  they  were  charmed.  "  She  is  a  queen  of 
graces,"  said  Harriet,  "a — ^" 

"  A  Hebe,"  said  William,  interrupting  her,  and  he 
then  related  Simon's  laughable  mistake. 

The  Boston  belles,  however  charming  and  attractive 
they  might  have  been,  never  had  the  power  of  blotting 
the  sweet  image  of  Olive  Mervyn  from  his  mind,  and 
she,  when  she  stole  to  the  woods  and  seated  herself  at 
the  foot  of  her  favorite  tree,  often  fox^ot  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  birds  from  thinking  of  William  Farkman 

The  ensuing  winter,  one  day  about  sunset,  a  horte 
and  sleigh  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  young  man 
springing  lightly  from  the  vehicle,  threw  a  blanket  over 
his  horse. 

"  That  is  William  Farkman's  horse,  I  know,"  said 
Simon,  and  Olive  was  as  quicksighted  as  he,  in  percei- 
ving that  the  driver  of  the  high-spirited  animal  was 
William  Parkman  himself. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  7"  said  Miss  Fatty,  for  she 
had  none  of  the  power  attributed  to  Love,  of  penetni- 
ting  disguises,  and  William's  thick  overcoat  and  fax  cap 
were,  to  her,  a  most  effectual  one.  The  entrance  of 
William  put  an  end  to  her  coigectures,  though  why  he 
should  have  made  them  another  visit  so  soon,  awakened 
her  surprize.  The  conversation  which  passed  between 
him  and  Olive  during  his  short  sojourn,  was  never  pre- 
cis^y  ascertained,  but  she  was  certainly  known,  after- 
wards, to  refuse  an  offer  from  the  squire's  son,  and  one 
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from  the  minister's  son,  and  one  from  the  doctor  him- 
self|  who  was  a  bachelor  of  about  five  and  forty. 

About  two  years  after  this,  Mrs.  Haynes  took  Simoo 
aside  the  Monday  before  Thanki^iviDg,  and  told  himi 
chaty  as  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  cooking  to  do 
than  commooy  he  had  better  take  the  hone  and  sleigh, 
and  go  and  get  Betsey  Redstreake  to  assist  a  little. 
Simon,  with  a  knowing  nod,  proceeded  to  obey  his 
mother's  request,  and  she  and  Olive  soon  had  a  most 
aottve  ally.  Long  rows  of  Thanksgiving  pies  were  soon 
seen  in  every  place  eoBvement  for  their  reception,  but 
these,  except  on  aceount  of  their  numbers,  excited  little 
•dmiration,  compared  with  a  laxge  plum-cake,  frosted 
aooovding  to  a  recipe  sent  by  Haniet  Parkman.  Miss 
Patty,  who  had  a  genius  for  dress-making,  while  the 
other  females  were  thus  engaged,  was  busily  employed 
in  ahering  her  best  ailk  gown  according  to  a  recent 
iasfaian. 

"  Simon,  do  run  to  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes,  the 
evening  before  Thanksgiving.  .  **  I  certainly  heard  a 
sleigh  stop." 

OUve  blushed  deeply,  stole  a  look  at  the  glass  to  see 
if  her  coris  were  becomingly  arranged,  and  Betsey  Red- 
streake's  black  eyes  gave  a  knowing  sparkle. 

"  Go  right  in,  William,"  Simon  was  heard  to  say 
without, "  and  don't  stop  to  help  take  care  of  the  horse, 
for  I  know,  by  this  time,  you  would  like  to  have  the 
aigfat  of  a  good  fire,"  and  the  next  moment  William 
Parimum  and  has  sister  Harriet  were  added  to  the 
•miHn^  and  happy  group  within.  ThanksgivingHlay, 
the  clergyman,  instead  of  returning  home  after  the  dose 
of  the  customary  religious  services,  proceeded  to  the 
rettdence  of  the  widow  Haynes,  and  peHbnned  the  cere- 
mony which  united  William  Paikman  and  Olive  Mer* 
vyn  for  life. 

Miss  Patty,  who  never  heartily  forgave  CHive  for  refu- 
sing the  minislpr's  son,  to  show  that  she  did  not  counte- 
nance the  present  proceedings,  never,  for  a  moment, 
during  the  performance  of  the  marriage  oeremoay,  vrith- 
diew  her  eyes  from  an  old  tree  that  extended  its  leafless 
branches  towaids  the  window ;  but  the  present  of  a 
dove-odoied  silk  shawl  from  WiUiam,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  a  corresponding  ctAot  from  Harriet,  operated 
as  an  emoUient  upon  her  mind,  and  when  the  young 
married  pair  and  their  sister  were  about  to  take  leave, 
she  united  with  her  mother  and  brother  in  inviting  them 
to  make  them  an  early  visit.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted a  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  oocasiDn  of 
Simon's  marriage  with  Betsey  Redstreake,  who  proved 
to  be  a  good  wife,  and  an  exemplary  dai:^htep>in-law. 

Wolfaoro\  N,  H. 


Origiasl. 
TO  A  RAINBOW  SEEN  FROM  A  TOWN. 


PURSUIT   OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  die  wmrks  of 
nature,  demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness; 
therefore  we  should  cherish  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  remember  that  a  blighted  spring 
makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature  as 
preparatives  to  autumnal  fruits. — Johnton. 
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BT   MABT   AN  IT  BROWNE. 


Wklcomx  thoa  beaateoai  mensngar 
Of  pssoe  sad  proulM  loo ! 

Amidst  the  city's  ba«y  stir, 
Whsc  wonders  canst  thou  do ! 

A  giuh  of  hesvsn,  where  sordid  esrth 

Seessed  only  to  have  sway. 
Of  porer  li^t  a  saddea  birth. 

Upon  a  eoaunom  dsir  *• 

Weleone!  my  hsart  was  sore  with  csre, 

K7  soul  with  esrth  was  soiled ; 
In  crowded  aiart  and  thorou^ilhrs, 

Long  have  I  sorely  toiled. 
Thou  eomest !  blessini^  in  thy  smile, 

All  fleeting  though  it  be— 
Thou  brightly  ooai'st  to  rsooneile 

My  wsary  lot  to  me. 


What  blessed  memories  dost  thoa  bring 

Of  hopes  and  days  gone  by, 
When  all  my  life  was  flowery  spring. 

And  rainbow -like  ray  sky. 
When  in  thy  blended  hues  I  saw 

A  vision  of  delight, 
And  nosfht  bat  happy  dreaaui  ooold  draw 

From  thee,  the  pure,  and  bright  I 

How  glad  then  msd'st  my  difldisfa  heart, 

Traced  on  the  rainy  sky, 
How  watched  I  then  the  clouds  depart, 

And  knew  the  sunshine  nigh. 
Row,  over  hill  and  heathery  plain, 

I  chased  thy  colors  fhir, 
And  iblt  a  vague  deliciotts  pain. 

To  see  thee  melt  in  air ! 


What  isMgee  thou  wakeaest  now 

Of  early  scenes  and  days- 
How  gleam'st  thou  o'er  the  mountain's  brow. 

Fringing  its  crowning  haze ; 
How  doat  then  bathe  the  wiid  green  wood. 

In  liquid  gem-like  light  { 
How  dost  the  riveHs  stately  flood 

Give  back  thy  radiance  bright ! 

The  spirits  of  a  thousand  flowers, 

The  soul  of  every  gem, 
Essence  of  birds  firom  eastern  bowers, 

8ey,  art  thou  fbrmed  fhmi  them  f 
Or  in  such  regal  pomp  oatqpread. 

With  hues  so  splendid  given ) 
Art  thou  the  bridge  that  angeU  treed. 

Between  the  earth  and  Heaven  1 


Oh,  blessed  art  thou ;  graceAil  bow. 

Who  can«t  such  pictures  bring—' 
Oh,  blessed  thou,  who  makest  flow 

Eai^  wild  imegittiag-^ 
But  blessed  most,  that  thou  art  yet 

To  smile  o'er  earth  allowed, 
To  teach  us  God's  own  hand  hath  set 

**  This  bow  within  the  cloud." 

Liverpool,  England,  1841. 
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Original. 
JOACHIM  MURAT;  OR,  THE  MUTINEERS. 

FROM  TBB  mENCH. 


BT   ROBXRT  HAMILTON. 


^A^  Florence,  at  tho  Griffooi  Palaee,  after  the  piano 
had  ceaaed  playing  the  delightiiil  ttrains  of  Bellini,  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  Countets  Lipona  would  form 
themwlvet  into  little  coteries,  and  with  tale  and  anecdote 
beguile  the  hours,  'till  the  dawn  of  morning.  There  was 
an  inexpressible  charm  about  these  midaight  parties ;  the 
laloon  was  exactly  as  it  had  been  during  the  concert  and 
ball,  but  the  dancers  and  singers  had  departed.  The 
music  lay  scattered  around  upon  the  detkt,  the  lights 
were  waning  in  their  sockets,  and  the  orebestra  was 
vacated.  At  such  a  tinto  these  little  groups  assembled, 
and  so  fafHTV>t?"g  were  they  that  no  one  ever  thought  of 
retiring  'till  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  o(bn  struggling 
through  the  casemenu.  The  Countess,  herself,  was  ever 
present  at  these  assemblies,  and  among  the  last  to  retire. 
*'  Three  hours  sleep,"  she  would  say, "  is  for  me  snfficient, 
it  is  a  habit  I  learned  from  my  brother,  the  Emperor,  and 
an  excellent  one  it  is."  The  company,  it  is  almost  need- 
loss  to  say,  were  too  happy  to  follow  any  example  which 
came  from  Napoleon,  and  in  going  firom  the  palace,  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  sun  was  illumining  the  colo- 
nade  and  burnishing  the  dome  of  San  Spixito. 

Sometimes  the  Countess  would  relate  som^  charming 
anecdote,  with  that  half  Italian  manner,  which  she 
never  totally  abandoned.  The  illustrious  heroine  had 
assisted  in  many  of  them  herself,  and  she  was,  therefore, 
never  destitute  of  material  when  she  condescended  to 
contribute  her  share  to  the  circle  of  amusement.  One 
night  when  we  had  drawn  ourselves  closer  than  usual 
around  the  chair  of  the  Countess,  the  noble  lady  announced 
to  us,  that  she  had  a  tale  of  some  interest  to  impart,  and 
it  was  evident,  from  the  working  of  her  countenance  and 
the  calm  and  solemn  tone  of  her  voice,  that  it  was  one  of 
sorrowfrd  recollection.  She  respectfully  solicited  our 
silence,  which  having  been  obtained,  she  spoke  as 
follows: 

"  At  the  time  that  Italy  was  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  a  seditious  spirit  was  manifested  in  one  of  the 
regiments  then  quartered  in  Leghorn.  It  was  not  an 
affair  of  a  conrnion  nature,  bat  marked  with  the  most 
fri^tful  and  daring  acts.  The  Emperor,  when  apprised 
of  it,  was  wroth  in  the  extreme,  and  determined  to  make 
a  most  summaxyand  severe  example  to  the  deterring  of 
future  offenders.  The  execution  of  it  he  committed  to  my 
beloved  husband,  Joachim,  and  the  orders  which  he 
received  from  Napoleon,  were  peremptory  and  terrible — 
no  council  of  war  was  to  be  summoned,  but  immediate 
execution  to  take  place. 

Joachim,  having  arrived  at  Leghorn,  summoned  the 
regiment  to  appear  before  him  in  the  square  of  the 
garrison,  and  annoonoed  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
the  Emperor,  with  his  own  determination  that  he  should 
see  them  fully  executed.  His  angiy  speech,  his  imperious 
gestures,  his  menaces,  and  above  all,  the  terror  of  his 
name,  soon  quelled  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  troops. 


They  threw  themselves  upon  dieir  kneaaandintfaemost 
humble  accents,  supplkaied  for  nerey.  Joadum  was 
moved,  for  be  was  himself  kind  and  geoerona,  bat  his 
orders  were  dedtive,  and  disguising  hb  emockm,  he  cried 
in  a  voice  of  anger— ^'  Of  evexy  teiidi  man  1  shall  make 
an  example !" 

As  it  may  be  conceived,  the  conaimnarion  was  vwfal. 
The  regiment  vras  ordered  back  aa  priaoners  to  their 
barracks,  to  await  the  decimation,  each  eoidier  regaidiaf 
himself  already  as  one  of  the  doomed.  Many  were  the 
deputations  sent  to  sdieit  paidon.  Officers  aad  maa 
swore  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  very  fintt  battle 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  if  Mvat  woold  9ptn 
them  the  death  of  degradation.  For  a  long  time  ha  was 
inflexible,  at  least  in  his  appearaaca— but  at  lasi  Us 
commiseration  was  excked,  and  he  sought  to  find  an 
excuse  for  evading  the  orders  of  the  Empeiur  baiin 
vain.  The  crime  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  to 
forgive  it,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined,  would  have  been 
setting  a  moat  iiguiious  precedent  to  the  whole  axiny. 
After  a  severe  struggle  between  his  feelings  and  duty,  ha 
decided  that  three  of  the  greatest  mutineers  should  atone 
with  their  lives  for  the  ofience  of  the  regiment.  Three 
victims  were  accordingly  selected,  and  condncted  to 
prison,  with  the  order,  that  their  execution  should  take 
place  eariy  the  following  morning. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  tfciejmlor,iB  whoaediscra* 
tion  and  confidence  Joachim  eoold  confide,  was  direoted 
to  bring  the  three  soldiers  to  his  presence.  When  they 
approached  him  they  were  bathed  in  tears,  thinkiiy, 
no  doubt,  that  their  hour  was  come.  Murat  regarded 
them  with  pity,  while  he  said-* 

'  It  is  fit  that  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,  and  by 
your  meeting  that  death  in  a  heroic  manner  you  wiU, 
in  the  world's  eye,  wipe  away  the  stigiha  of  treason  wUeh 
now  rests  upon  your  regiment.  If  you  have  aught  you 
wish  to  leave  to  yoor  wives,  dnldien,  or  parents,  I 
promise  it  shall  he  foithfrdly  oonrreyad  to  tbam.' 

The  poor  follows  could  not  reply-^tlieir  grief  stifled 
teir  utterance,  and  they  foil  in  each  odiers  anna  and 
wept  aloud. 

'Akal'  continued  Murat,  'how  proud  and  happy 
would  they  have  been  had  you  follen  in  battle  before 
the  enemy  -but  thus,  to  die  the  death  of  the  folon.— 
Unhappy  men,  forewell.  I  shall  send  you  a  priest  to 
administer  to  3rou  the  comforts  of  religion.  Let  your 
last  preyer  be  for  France  and  to  your  God  for  pardon. 
You  have  nothing  forther  to  do  with   lifo— Farewell  !* 

The  soldiers  fell  at  the  foet  of  Joadnra,  not  to  sue 
for  meroy,  hot  to  implore  his  foigiveaess  before  dying. 
The  heart  of  Joachim  was  touched,  it  was  granted^* 
and  the  prisoners  were  on  the  eve  of  being  conducted 
back  to  prison-^wfaen  he  ordered  them  again  to 
approach  him. 

'Hearken!'  said  he  to  them.  'If  I  grant  yon 
life,  will  you  pronoise  to  be  brave  and  virtuous  men 
for  the  future?' 

The  soldiers  regarded  him  with  astonishment  for  a 
few  moments,  then  their  foces  met  each  othei^^ut 
not  a  symptom  of  thankfulness  or  joy  seemed  to  iira- 
diate  them.    At  length  one  of  them  replied— 
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'  No,  GeiMra],  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  die. 
We  haye  deserved  death,  and  we  bow  to  the  jiutice 
of  our  senieaoe.* 

'How!'  cried  Muiat,  'if  /  am  willing  that  you 
ihoiild  Hve»  wherefore  should  you  with  to  die?  I 
have  never  yet  given  the  order  to  fire  against  the 
enemy,  and  certainly  I  am  not  willing  to  give  it  against 
you  who  were  my  brethren  in  aims,  my  countrymen, 
•ven  although  you  be  guilty  V  And  Joachim  wept 
iike  a  very  woman,  and  what  brave  man  would  not 
have  done  the  samel 

A  deep  julenoe  ensued,  while  not  an  eye  of  the 
company  waa  dry  at  the  mention  of  her  heroic  spouse 
by  the  widowed  Countess.  A&er  a  pause,  she  con- 
tinued— 

*  Hearken  to  me,'  said  Joachim.  '  You  are  guilty, 
tad  deserving  death,  but  yon  are  willing  to  die  for  your 
crime,  and  that  in  my  eyes  is  punishment  enough.— 
We  have  been  fellow-soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  have  seen  and  know  your  bravery.  I  respect  it, 
and  by  your  living  you  may  yet  serve  me  much.  But 
to  effect  this  with  safety  to  yourselves  and  me,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  be  thought  dead  by  the  world — 
and  especially  by  your  own  regiment.  Listen.  To- 
morrow, as  night  closes  in,  you  will  be  conducted  to  the 
gate  of  Pise  close  to  the  glacis.  The  platoon  who  will 
execute  judgment  iqpon  you,  will  be  placed  at  twenty 
paces  firom  your  person.  Unknown  to  them  ^y  shall 
receive  a  charge  of  blank  cartridge,  and  as  they  disclurge 
their  muskets,  you  will  &I1  as  if  dead.  At  that  moment, 
your  regiment  will  pass  on  the  heights  to  behold  the 
supposed  fulfilment  of  your  sentence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  wiU  the  move  easily  enable  us  to  accomplish. 
A  mto  to  whom  I  have  given  instructions,  will  then  place 
you  in  a  cart  and  convey  you  to  the  cemetery,  where  you 
will  receive  disguises  as  sailors,  and  a  thousand  francs 
each.  From  thence  you  will  be  conducted  to  a  hotel, 
where  you  will  remain  in  safisty  for  some  days,  until 
an  American  vessel  now  in  port  for  New  Orleans,  is 
ready  for  departure.  Once  in  another  land,  you  will 
be  at  liberty,  and  the  world  befiite  you  to  live  in,  and 
I  trust  as  honeetmen.  For  your  families,  fear  nothing, 
I  shall  take  careMiat  they  are  provided  for.  Farewell ! 
Bo  prudent  and  docile,  and  Heaven  will  prosper  you.' 
The  poor  fellows  could  not  reply,  but  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Joachim,  bathed  them  with  their  tears. 

AH  came  to  pass  as  Joachim  had  contrived— ^e 
severe  example  was  thus  given  to  the  rebellious  regi- 
naent,  and  the  Emperor  was  pleased,  and  thanked  my 
hnsband  that  he  bad  acted  so  prudently  in  only 
sacrificing  three  human  beings  in  place  of  the  whole 
regiment.  This  generous  ruse  was  always  concealed 
firom  the  Emperor,  and  saving  myself  and  a  few  feith- 
fiil  friends,  to  whom  Murat  had  entrusted  the  secret, 
it  was  never  made  known.  CirouBstaaoea  now  render 
concealment  no  longer  necessary,  but  believe  me,  this 
is  a  truth  and  not  a  fiction  that  I  have  told  you." 

Aher  this  wnfratifwi,  the  noUe  lady,  overcome  by 
her  fiseliags,  retired  to  her  apartment.  The  recit^ 
had  imparted  to  the  g«esta  a  mingled  feeling  of 
melancholy  and  love— melancholy  for  die  semembrance 


>>f  the  gallant  soldier,  and  love  fer  his  generosity  of  souL 
Neither  of  us  could  speak,  but  as  it  were,  iivstinetively 
cast  our  eyes  upon  a  magnificent  portrait,  by  Gros, 
representing  Murat  as  King  of  Naples,  on  horseback* 
on  the  brink  of  the  Neopolitan  gulf.  The  sky  and 
water  were  tinged  with  the  light  of  Vesuvius,  which 
was  in  the  distance,  sending  forth  his  volcanic  fires. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  artist^^Murat  and 
Vesuvins,  face  to  face    two  volcanoes ! 

'  Months  had  vanished,  and  still  the  recollection  of 
this  little  histoid  clung  to  my  memory  with  a  vivid* 
ness  that  was  almost  painful,  when  happening  to  be 
at  Rome,  chance  threw  me  in  die  way  of  a  friend, 
who  had  at  one  period  lived  in  terns  of  the  closest 
intimacy  vrith  the  imperial  family.  To  him  I  related 
the  anecdote,  when  he  furnished  me  with  its  sequel, 
and  but  that  I  know  it  to  be  based  upon  truth,  I 
should  be  incited  to  regard'  it  Htde  better  dian  the 
denouement  of  a  romance  or  a  drama.  It  b  as  follows  t 
On  the  precincts  of  a  forest  in  the  neighboriiood  of 
New  Orleans,  in  the  Aucumn  of  1830j  a  young  hunter, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  beandful  farm  cottage,  to 
request  shelter  firom  a  violent  storm  then  ragiog.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  aged  fimiale,  who  politely 
requesting  him  to  enter,  conducted  him  into  a  little 
parlor  simply  yet  neatly  furnished.  Around  the  walls 
were  displayed  engravings  and  lithographic  prints, 
principally  representing  the  most  famous  vietories  of 
Napoleon.  The  young  man  beheld  them  with  deli^ 
and  emotion,  as  he  exclaimed  in  the  lai^ivage  of 
Franco— 

''It would  appear  that  my  good  star  has  conducted 
me  to  the  dwelling  of  a  countryman." 

''Indeed.'"  said  the  female,  "I  rejoice  to  hear  it^— 
a  real  Frenchman?" 

"Yes,  madame,  and  a  good  Frenchman  too,  and  if 
I  guess  righdy,  I  have  also  a  parent  here— in  this 
very  parlor." 

The  old  woman  looked  surprized,  while  she  replied| 
'*  My  son  sir,  is  in  the  garden.  I  will  call  him,  I  am 
certain  he  vrill  be  very  glad  to  see  a  countryman."  . 

"  Is  your  son  also  French  ?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  Ye— ye— yes,  sir."  This  answer  was  given  with 
a  little  hesitation,  but  recovering  her  composure,  she 
added  with  more  confidence— "  He  is  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  but  for  many  years  bus  resided  in  this  coun- 
try, where,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  he  has  no  caoM 
to  repent  iu  This  dwelUqg,  and  the  land  around  it, 
are  his  own.  I  am  his  mother— our  indusny  has  won 
for  us  independence  and  comfort,  and  we  are  content 
and  happy."  At  this  moment  die  master  of  the  farm 
entered  the  apartment.  "  My  son,"  said  the  mothw^ 
"here  is  a  gendeman  who  requests  our  hospitali^  'till 
the  storm  ceases  -he  is  your  countryman,  a  son  of 
beloved  France!" 

The  master  of  the  farm  saluted  the  stranger  with  « 
military  air,  and  stammeBed  forth  a  few  woids  of 
civility.  The  figure  of  the  yomg  man  lawned  to  fecaU 
stale  strong  renwmbtanee,  for  he  was  so  mneh  moved 
diat  he  could  only  gaze  with  the  moat  intense  scrutiny 
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upon  him.  At  length,  after  a  ^ptaae,  with  painful 
diffidence,  he  Baid— • 

"Sir,  yon  may  think  my  behavior  strange  and  the 
quention  I  am  about  to  ask  as  rude  and  suspicioni — 
but  your  figure  is  like. to  one  of  whom  I  bear  a  grate- 
ful remembrance,  and  your  face,  ihat-^ray  excuse 
me — ^may  I  know  your  name  ?" 

**  My  fnend,"  replied  the  hunter,  "  that  is  the  only 
question  to  which  I  cannot  reply.  It  would  be  easy 
to  deceive  you  by  giving  a  false  name— but  I  prefer 
rather  to  conceal  mine  than  utter  an  untruth.  He 
whose  name  I  bear  was  never  known  to  utter  a  lie, 
and  never  shall  it  be  tarnished  in  my  being.  I  am 
sincere  in  my  answer— perhaps  uncourteons.  If  you 
will  grant  me  your  hospitality,  I  shall  feel  grateful — 
if  not,  I  am  ready  to  quit  your  roof—" 

*'No,  no!"  exclaimed  the  master,  "were  the  whole 
world  mine,  something  tells  me  that  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  give  it  you,"  and  his  breast  heaved  heavily 
and  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes. 

"  This  is  singular,"  said  the  hunter.  "  Though  I 
have  refused  to  favor  you  with  my  name,  doubtless 
you  have  no  cause  to  conceal  yours?"  The  master 
of  the  farm  replied  not.  **  It  appears  that  you  are 
alto  unwilling  to  reveal  your  name,"  added  the  hunter. 

"You  are  tight,  sir,"  replied  the  master.  "That 
which  I  bear  in  this  coxmtry  is  not  my  real  name, 
and  to  reveal  it  to  you  could  be  of  no  importance. 
Suffice  it  that  I  am  known  here  by  that  of  Claude 
Gerard." 

"  At  least,  sir,  be  assured  that  my  son  has  no  cause 
to  blush  for  his  name,"  said  the  mother.  "There  are 
reasons  tl»t— " 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  tell  my 
name  to  none  but  whom  I  consider  worthy  of  my 
confidence — and,  as  at  this  moment  I  believe  you  to  be 
so.  Know  that  I  am  Achille  Murat,  son  of  the  King 
of  Naples !" 

Claude  and  his  mother,  as  if  stricken  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, fell  prostrate  before  him.  While  the  Prince,  (who 
was  then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,)  beholding 
them  weep,  could  not  comprehend  die  cause  of  their 
grief  and  singular  behavior.  For  a  long  time  neither 
Claude  nor  his  mother  could  speak,  but  pointed  to  a 
portrait  of  Murat  hanging  against  the  wall,  richly 
framed  and  encircled   with  a   wreath  of  bays. 

"Behold  your  glorious  father^— my  General,  my 
friend,  my  benefactor,"  said  Claude.  "  It  is  to  him  I 
owe  all— this  home,  these  fields,  happiness,  life .'" 

"Your  life?"  lesponded  the  Prince.    "What  mean 

youT" 

"  I  mean,"  cried  Claude,  "  that  your  royal  father 
was  my  preserver.  It  chanced  that  I  was  doomed  to 
die,  and  the  noble  Murat  saved  me." 

"  On  the  field  of  honor  t"  asked  Achille. 

"No!  on  the  field  of  dishonor!  Two  comrades 
and  myself  were,  lor  the  crime  of  mutiny,  condemned 
to  death.  It  was  a  rightftd  sentence,  and  its  execi^ 
tion  vtras  confided  to  your  noble  &ther— 4>nt  his  heart 
was  touched  with  mercy,  and  at  the  sacrifioe  of  his 
duty,  be  preserved  our  ]ivcs,-^ii]mished  us  with  gold 


and  the  means  of  escape  to  America.  My  two  com- 
rades have  since  died,  but  under  the  Uessing  of  Gtod, 
I  still  live  and  prosper.  To  your  generous  father  I 
owe  all.  I  have  toiled  and  my  labor  has  been  rewarded 
with  affluence.  My  mother,  who  now  stands  before 
you,  and  who  believed  me  dead,  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  America  received  from  me  a  letter,  wUcfa 
called  her  to  the  home  and  bosom  of  her  son.  You  now 
behold  us  faappy^— rich.  But,if  the  son  of  my  benefactor 
requires  it,  my,/wea]th,  my  life,  all  are  at  his  service." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  honest  friends.  The  generous 
Joachim!"  cried  Achille,  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears 
at  the  sight  of  the  friends  of  his  father^s  mercy. 

"  He  was  ever  generous !"  said  Claude,  "  no  one  ever 
appealed  in  vain  to  his  mercy." 

"  True,  true,  but  he  appealed  in  vain  to  the  mercy  of 
others !"  said  Achille.  "  Father !  thy  son  will  yet 
revenge  your  death !"  And  he  kneltin  reverence  before 
the  picture  of  his  parent. 

"  Amen !"  ejaculated  Claude  and  his  mother,  as  they 
bent  beside  the  son  of  their  benefactor,  and  breathed  in 
silence  their  prayer  of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Heaven ! 
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It  was  a  battle  field  ; 

The  work  of  death  was  done, 
And,  like  a  crimson  shield, 

Down  sank  the  rayless  sun. 
The  trumi)et's  bhue,  the  shout, 

The  dread  artillery's  roar, 
The  carnage  and  the  rout 

Shook  the  red  p^in  no  more. 

Surrounded  by  the  dead. 

Wherever  strayed  his  eyes. 
His  gory  steed  his  bed. 

Young  Harold  strove  to  rise. 
Vain  was  the  effort — vain! 

The  death-wound  in  his  side. 
The  ebbing  blood— the  pain. 

Life's  rallying  power  defied. 

"  And  must  I,  then,"  he  said, 

"  With  all  my  dreams  of  fame, 
Of  hosts  to  conquest  led, 

Perish  without  a  name ! 
•Oh,  for  my  mother's  voice ! 

My  home,  my  native  sky  ! 
And  her,  my  fond  heart's  choice, 

For  whom  in  death  I  sigh !" 

He  ceased.    A  page,  whose  hair 

Stream'd  loosely  on  the  breete. 
Sank  wounded  by  him  there ; 

It  is  herself  he  sees  1 
Death !  thou  can'st  not  appal ! 

Ambition!  quit  the  field! 
Love  is  the  Conqueroi^— all 

To  woman's  love  must  yi^ ! 
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EsxxiXL  Dyer,  or,  as  be  was  always  femiliarly  called, 
Old  Zeke,  wa«  a  geniiiiie  sailor  of  the  old  school, 
deligfauiif  in  laag  yams,  big  quids  of  tobacco,  and  a 
glaM  of  grog ;  not  that  Zeko  was  ever  known  to  be  '^  the 
worse  for  liqnor ;"  no,  no,  he  was  a  staunch  advocatefor 
teraperancq,  in  his  own  way,  lyunely— that  every  man 
should  take  "  jeest  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  he  can 
well  bare ;  for  you  see,*'  he  would  say,  giving  his  duck, 
pantaloons  an  expressive  hitch,  and  rolling  his  huge 
quid  to  a  lodgement  between  his  gums  and  cheek,  that 
it  might  be  no  impediment  to  his  tongue,  "you  see, 
some  kind  o'  craft  is  built  shoal,  and  carries  little  or 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  cargo  or  ballast,  while  another 
'U  be  deeper  made,  and  carries  a  nation  sight  more : 
now,  'twould  be  redkkilous  to  put  as  much  caigo  into 
the  shoal  concam,  as  into  the  deeper— jeest  so  it  is  with 
a  man's  head ;  you'll  see  one  that's  dear'n  upshot  by 
one  glass,  and  another  that  '11  keep  stiff  and  above  board 
with  well  nigh  on  to  a  quart."  Here  he  gave  his  mug 
a  complacent  sip,  and  a  wink  to  the  by-standers,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "you  can  make  the  application  to  suit 
yourselves." 

I  remember  Old  Zeke,  when  I  was  a  child,  as  always 
being  seated  on  a  rude  bench  near  to  the  **  Ferry 
House,"  in  a  little  village  that  bore  the  euphonious 
name  of  Perpooduck.  Always  in  passing  back  and  forth, 
I  as  much  expected  to  see  Old  Zeke  on  the  bench  under 
the  sign-post,  as  to  see  the  sign.  It  would  have  been 
no  less  strange  if  Zeke  had  failed  to  regard  us  school 
children  with  a  most  comical  cast  of  the  mouth,  intended 
for  a  smile,  in  which  the  under  Up  did  service  in  the 
shape  of  a  dam  to  hold  back  the  supply  of  tobacco,  and 
a  most  peculiar  twinkle  of  his  small  red  eye,  intended 
as  approval.  I  know  I  am  describing  a  somewhat  unat- 
tractive sort  of  personage,  and  yet  Old  Zeke  was  a 
universal  &vorite.  Apparently  the  idlest  man,  in  an 
idle  and  decoying  village,  he  was,  in  fact,  the  busiest 
man  there.  Never  were  such  long  yams  as  Old  Zeke 
told !  Lucky  for  him,  that  his  lot  fell  where  the  people 
had  little  to  do  but  Hsten.  Then,  not  a  mischievous  boy 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment  in  his  mad 
pranks,  but  would  drop  his  head  and  desist,  did  the  eye 
of  Old  Zeke  fall  upon  him.  The  disobedient  were  sub- 
dued, and  reformed,  by  the  admonitions  of  the  old  man. 
A  group  of  boys  were  always  collected  about  him  to 
listen  to  his  stories ;  but,  did  a  neighboring  door  open, 
and  the  shrill,  prolonged  scream  of  a  matron,  summon 
one  of  them  home,  Zeke  would  stop  hu  narration,  £x 
his  eye  upon  the  boy,  and.  wait  'tUl  he  moved  to  go ; 
often  adding — **  That's  right,  Bill,"  or  Jack,  as  the  case 
might  be,  "  always  mind  your  mother ;  a  mother's  curse, 
or  a  mother's  sigh,  is  heavy  lading,  and  always  sore  to 
eany  down  the  ship ;"  then,  perhaps,  he  would  leave 
the  tale  unfmished  to  relate  one  more  to  the  point. 


Ferpoodnck  stands  directly  opposite  the  flourishing 
little  city  of  P.,  with  its  white  houses,  and  many 
churches,  iu  bustling  quays  and  quiet  streeto,  its  hospi- 
tality and  exclusiveness,  its  handsome  women  and 
talented  men,  and  many  more  things,  as  the  advertise- 
raents  say,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Well,  Perpoo> 
duck,  that  is,  eight  or  ten  houses,  the  Ferry  Honse,  a 
fish-house,  a  decayed  wharf,  one  shop,  and  a  meeting- 
house, most  foriomly  perched  upon  the  top  of  .a  Ueak 
wasted  hiU,  about  a  mile  from'  the  vrorshippers,  and  a 
a  school  house,  which  almost  indecorously  tnnis  its 
back  upon  the  oppositB  city,  as  if  in  contempt  of  its 
churches,  school-houses,  and  indeed  every  thing  apper- 
taining thereto.  Well,  to  start  again,  all  this  at  one 
time  was  the  great  place,  "  the  town;"  it  was  fhvt 
settled,  the  shipping  was  built  there,  sailed  from  diere, 
and  the  fashionables  lived  there.  But  all  this  was 
years  and  years  ago,  for  even  the  people  of  Perpooduck, 
unpromising  as  they  might  seem  to  be  to  make  such  an 
immense  discovery,  actually  did  perceive,  after  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  for  about  seventy  years,  that  the  water  upon  the 
opposite  side  was  really  more  bold,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  conmieroe,  than  that  upon  which 
they  lived,  where  the  flats,  for  something  like  a  half  a 
mile,  are  full  of  "  honey-pots"  and  little  breathtng-holes 
for  clams.  Well,  no  sooner  were  these  great  discoveries 
made,  than  the  fate  of  Perpooduck  was  sealed.  From 
being  "  the  town,"  she  became  only  a  miserable  appen* 
dage  to  her  more  flourishing  neighbor.  Every  thing  went 
to  decay.  People  looked  askance  at  those  who  crossed 
the  ferry,  to  know  if  they  really  were  "  Pooduckers," 
for  thus  was  the  term  corrupted,  or  whether  they  were 
attadied  to  the  Fort,  a  military  station  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  the  Pooducker's, 
for  thus  we  may  as  well  designate  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  our  history, 
for  history  it  is.  Old  Zeke  had  belonged  to  the  place 
in  its  palmier  days,  when  he  had  been  mate  to  "  as  neat 
a  ship  as  ever  carried  sail;"  but*  times  were  changed, 
and  Zeke  changed  with  them.  The  shipping  declined ; 
one  after  another  decaying  from  age,  or  perishing  at  sea, 
and  Zeke,  who  never  thought  of  sailing  in  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  obnoxious  side  of  the  harbor,  was  finally 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  became  a  village  idler ; 
tolerated  by  the  matrons,  a  crony  with  the  men,  and  the 
&vorite  of  all  the  littie  lovers  of  seapstories,  and  eaters 
of  ginger<bread  and  candy. 

Often  might  the  old  man  be  seen  about  the  old  fish- 
house,  helping  to  turn  the  fish  upon  the  flakes  where 
they  dried  in  the  sun,  at  standing  about  the  neglected 
ship-yard,  where  he  had  seen  many  a  good  ship  upon 
the  stocks,  in  days  gone  by.  At  such  times,  his  rugged 
and  good-natured  fece  assumed  a  comical  eiqiression  of 
sentiment  as  he  looked  round  where  the  grass  was 
springing  amid  chips  of  timber,  and  the  rust  lay  heavily 
upon  corroding  bolts  and  chains.  The  sight  was  sure 
to  lead  him  into  a  numeration  of  all  tii6  vessels  he  had 
there  seen  launched,  their  names,  owners,  and  whole 
history,  down  to  tii6  final  catastropha  of  storm  and 
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wreck.  Happy  the  child  who  caught  him  in  thes« 
moods,  for  Old  Zeke  would  be  sure  to  relate  tales  of 
peril  and  '' hair4>readth  escapes/*  well  worth  the 
hearing. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  impulse  given  to  business 
even  in  Pooduck,  and  a  bong  was  actually  reared  upon 
the  stocks.  Great  was  the  excitement  every  where  in 
the  viUage,  but  greatest  of  all,  in  the  person  of  Old 
Zeke.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fire  of  his  youth  were 
renewed.  Ho  blew  th4  smoke  from  his  pipe  with  a 
brisker  air,  jerked  his  pantaloons  twice  as  often,  and 
even  set  his  old  tarpawllng  jauntingly  upon  his  head. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  upon  a  stick  of  timber,  listening 
to  the  click-a^cfc  of  the  workmen,  as  if  the  sound  were 
the  best  of  music,  and  so  in  fact  it  was  to  the  old  man, 
reviving  the  days  of  youth,  and  relieving  the  monotony 
of  age. 

It  was'  a  great  day  when  the  "  Brig  Lydia"  was 
launched— great  was  the  throng  of  people,  and  great  the 
exultation  of  the  Pooducker*s.  Old  Zeke  shook  his 
head  when  she  stuck  in  her  course  to  the  sea;  but 
when  she  reached  it,  his  hurrah,  thrice  repeated,  was 
loud  and  long.  Then  came  the  rigging.  Zeke  was  as 
much  on  the  alert,  as  if  the  property  had  been  his  own, 
splicing  ropes,  uncoiling  cables,  and  always  joining  the 
workmen  in  every  song,  whether  in  tune  or  out,  for  it 
would  be  a  severe  day  when  a  sailor  could'nt  make  his 
own  tune.  WeQ,  the  brig  was  rigged  and  went  to  sea, 
and  Old  Zeke  again  renewed  his  rounds,  from  the  ferry- 
house  to  the  fish-house,  and  thence  to  the  ship-yard, 
Wfhere  he  would  stand  lookipg  off  upon  the  water  with  a 
<ead  and  half  vacant  look.  Then  was  the  time  for  a 
atory,  and  though  Old  Zeke  would  call  us  all  sorts  of 
Jand-lubber  names  when  we  gathered  about  him,  yet 
there  was  always  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  showed  it 
pleased  him. 

I  must  tell  one  of  Old  Zeke's  last  stories,  because  it 
was  the  one  that  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  my 
mind;  first  premising,  that  Zeke  w'as  a  firm  believer  in 
omens  and  presentiments,  in  mermaids  and  ghosts.  As 
to  that,  so  were  most  of  his  hearers,  veiy  few  indeed  of 
tis  having  become  so  unfortunately  wise  as  to  lose  the 
zest  of  a  wild  story  by  any  imreasonable  doubts  as  to  its 
verity.  So,  then,  we  were  all  able  to  listen  with  staring 
ayes,  ''goose  flesh,"  and  hair  crawling  upon  our  heads. 
OLD   ZEKE'S   YARN. 

I  was  mate  in  the  trim  ship  Morgianna,  Richard  Lee, 
fioomiander.  The  Morgianna,  was  as  nice  a  craft  as 
«ver  dipped  the  water,  but  a  doomed  ship  from  the  very 
first.  She  was  owned  by  old  — -~,  as  \ng  a  rascal  as 
ever  eseaped  the  halter.  He  cheated  the  workmen  out 
of  nigh  about  half  their  wages  by  his  parlavering  blarney, 
and  that  too,  after  keeping  them  on  half  allowaaoe  of 
grog.  No  good  would  come  of  it,  and  so  in  truth  she 
•tuck  when  going  off  the  stocks,  which  was  saying  as 
plain  as  dumb  thing  could  say,  that  she  had'nt  a  long 
cruise  to  run.  I  was  right  loth  to  go  in  bn,  any  way, 
but  Richard  Lee  was  to  be  C^»tain,and  no  sailor  could 
refuse  to  sail  under  him.  He  wta  as  true  as  steel, 
nobody  ever  knew  him  to  flinch,  let  the  case  be  what  it 


might;  and  then,  he  caxried  an  eye,  that  took  the  sool 
out  of  the  toughest  seaman,  ihat  ever  opened  a  pair  of 
clam-shells. 

"Do  sailors  always  have  to  open  damst"  said 
Tommy  D.,  who  was  on  a  visit  from  the  oonatiy.  We 
all  laughed,  and  2^ke  chucked  him  under  the  chin,  and 
said— ^'  Yes,  when  he  opens  his  lips.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  Cap'n  Lee  had  a  terrible  eye,  full  and  block  as 
a  squall;  but  then  he  had  a  true  sailor  heart,  did'nt 
climb  into  the  ship  through  the  cabin  winders,  but  eome 
regully  up  frt>m  the  forecastle. 

Well,  we'd  been  cruising  about  the  West  Ingy  Islands, 
exchanging  freight  and-«o-forth,  and  on  our  retnm  vyge, 
somewhere  in  latitude— ^*Ofa,  never  mind  the  latitude, 
nor  longitude  neither,"  cried  a  docen  Kttle  shrill,  sharp, 
eager  voices,  all  in  one  breath.  Well,  well,  we  was 
somewhere  in  the  Gulf-Stream.  It  was  my  watch  on 
deck,  and  a  pale  young  man,  that  went  out  finr  his  health, 
because  he  writ  poetry,  and  sot  up  nights  makin  feces 
at  the  moon,  came  and  stuck  himsdf  down  astern  of  me. 
I  didn't  like  it  jeest  ri^t,  for  I  was  diinkin  of  Sukey 
Bacon,  and  a  nice  gal  she  was.  Howsomever,  I  tried 
to  look  civil,  and  said  nothing.  He  had  sat  there  about 
a  half  an  hour,  when  I,  tipping  an  eye  all  around  die 
horison,  to  keep  a  look-out  for  squalls,  that  are  always 
keepin  the  deuce  to  pay  in  them  seas,  I  see  a  brisk 
light  off  to  the  nor-east. 

**  What's  the  kick  up  off  there,*'  says  I,  spodn  it  to 
be  some  craft  a-fire.  With  that  the  young  man  ran 
down,  and  up  comes  Cap'n  Lee,  his  great  eyes  lotion 
as  if  they  was'nt  never  made  to  shut,  no  how." 

"  What  have  we  here?"  says  he,  seizing  the  speakin- 
trumpet  and  puttin  it  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he  feared 
nobody ;  for  the  thing  was  bearing  down  upon  us,  before 
a  light  wind,  and  we  could  see  her  spars,  and  sails,  and 
her  light  rigging  in  the  midst  of  the  flame.  Soon  as 
she  came  in  speakin  distance,  Cap'n  Lee  hailed  her. 

"  Ship-a-hoy,  Mr.  Beelzebub ;  where  are  you  from, 
where  bound,  and  what's  your  cargo?" 

My  hair  stood  right  on  eend,  and  the  strange  sail 
came  down  upon  us,  and  almost  touched  our  stern. 
'Twas  an  awful  sight.  I  must  say  she'd  a  ben  a  nice 
model  for  a  ship,  barrin  the  pattern  was  made  by  old 
Nick  himself;  but  every  thing  was  so  trim  and  easy,  and 
she  lay  down  to  the  water  so  handsome,  that  I  was  sure 
he  must  some  time  or  other  have  been  a  sailor  himself, 
to  do  the  thing  so  handsomely.  To  be  sure,  where  her 
hull  touched  the  water,  there  was  a  terrible  siszlin. 
Well,  down  she  came  along  side,  and,  sure  enough,  we 
could  see  Old  Nick  himself  standing  to  the  helm,  like 
any  Cap'n;   and  there,  chained  fast,  with  a  red-hot 

chain,  stood  old ,  the  owner  of  the  Moigii^na.    He 

gin  us  a  terrible  look  as  he  went  by,  and  lifted  up  both 
hands  in  a  way  that  was  piteous  to  behold.  But  I  really 
believe  his  mouth  was  sevred  up,  or  he  would  have 
spoke. 

Cap'n  Lee  laid  his  hand,  selem-like,  upon  my  shoulder. 
"Zeke,"  says  he,  "IbeUeve  Satan  has  got  his  due," 
and  he  took  out  the  log-book,  and  sat  down  the  cimBD* 
stance,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude,  day  of  the  month, 
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ireek,  and  hour  of  tiie  night.  Well,  we  had  a  rough 
time  of  it  after  diis,  squalls  and  gales;  was  blown  off 
two  or  three  times.  After  a  time,  we  got  in,  and  the 
first  news  we  heam  was,  that  old  '  was  dead. 

Cap*n  Lee  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him.  We 
found  out  jeest  the  time  the  old  sinner  died,  and  sure 
enough,  *twas  jeest  the  same  hour  and  minnit  that  we 
■aw  him  off  there,  aboard  that  blazin  crsift,  smofcin  with 
brimstone. 

So  much  for  the  story  of  Old  Zeke.  The  old  man  got 
op  and  walked  away,  for  the  recital  hod  wrought  power- 
fully upon  his  own  imagination,  and  we  children  stood 
huddled  together  with  pale  faces;  and  little  Tommy  D., 
had  grasped  my  arm  so  tightly,  as  to  leave  black  and 
blue  spots  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  zest  of  the 
stories  connected  with  the  Morgianna,  must  be  deferred 
to  another  time. 


Origiaal. 
VOICES     OF     HOME. 


BT  MRS.   M.   ST.   LXOH   LOUD. 


Voices  of  home!  ye  axe  on  the  breese, 

Ye  are  sighing  soft  through  the  budding  trees; 

Spring  has  come  with  a  gentle  reign, 

And  ye  are  sounding  o*er  hill  and  plain. 

From  a  far  green  valley,  ye  come,  ye  come ! 

Speak  to  the  wanderer,  voioeaof  home! 

Tell  me  of  those  I  shall  see  no  umx^, 

Of  all  I  loved  in  the  days  of  yore. 

List!  fipom  the  bank  where  the  violet  lies, 

Where  die  honey-bee  for  his  treasure  flies  ■ 

A  voice  of  home! 
"  The  bowers  diou  haat  twined  are  green  and  fair, 
Thickly  the  blossoms  are  duitering  there, 

Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 
Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  breath  of  Spring, 
Birds  are  abroad  on  a  glancing  wing; 
Each  wild  strain  firom  their  joyous  throatSf 
Like  a  bursting  chonis  of  welcome  notes. 

Recalls  Oiee  home!'' 

Voieesofhome!  would  ye  bear  me  beck 
To  the  scenes  of  my  childhood's  sunny  tnck  ? 
Would  ye  win  me  away  from  my  chosen  lot. 
To  pleasures  the  gay  world  knoweth  not? 
Tell  me,  oh!  tell  me,  of  that  loved  heardi. 
Where  cluster  the  joys  and  hopes  of  earth. 
Speak  of  the  home  I  shall  see  no  more. 
And  of  all  I  loved  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Hark !  from  the  stream  as  it  murmurs  by. 
In  the  sunlight  making  ^ad  melody— 

A  voice  of  old.  I 
**  Green  is  the  bank  where  thy  yovog  fieet  sliced. 
Cool  is  the  air  in  the  vrillow  shade, 

And  waves  of  gold 
Are  flashing  bright  in  the  noontide  ny. 
And  music  sounds  where  the  fountains  play ; 
Come !  for  die  flowers  and  young  birds  are  there, 
The  clear  stream  flows  and  thy  home  is  fair, 

As  in  4^ys  of  old." 


Voices  of  home !  do  ye  mock  my  prayer  f 
Do  die  fSset  of  my  kindred  still  linger  there? 
And  she  whose  love  like  a  holy  star,  • 
Hath  shone  on  my  path  in  die  world  afar— 
Are  the  eyes  still  bright  that  upon  me  smiled. 
And  prayeth  she  sdll  for  her  absent  child  ? 
Brothers  and  sisters!  oh!  where  are  they, 
Have  they  pass'd  like  me  from  diat  home  away  7 
Again !  as  the  wind  the  green  leaves  sdrr'd, 
The  wail  of  a  mournful  voice  was  heard-— 

A  household  tone! 
"I  swept  alone  through  the  empty  halls. 
And  waved  the  grass  on  die  mouldering  walls. 

And  the  daik  hearth-stone : 
I  moved  the  billow  to  mighty  wrath, 
As  a  tall  ship  sped  on  its  ocean  path ; 
And  scattered  the  leaves  from  a  pale  white  rose. 
As  I  passed  o'er  the  graves  where  the  dead  repose^ 

Alone!  alone! 

Voices  of  home!  ye  are  gone!  ye  are  gone ! 
Ye  pase'd  away  in  that  last  sad  tone ; 
Call  me  no  more  for  the  home  is  daik, 
Where  I  tum'd  like  a  dove  to  its  shelt'ring  ark; 
The  flowers  I  nursed  may  in  splendor  vie. 
With  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  Summer  sky—- 
The  joyful  burst  of  the  wild  bird's  soQg, 
And  the  music  of  waters  that  glide  alon^— 
Though  an  that  is  glorious,  all  that  is  hir. 
In  the  face  of  natare  stiU  dweUeth  there. 

It  is  home  no  more ! 
For  the  golden  links  of  affection's  chain. 
By  death's  dark  angel  are  biroke  in  twain. 

And  the  dream  is  o'er; 
Voices  of  home !  farewell,  farewell ! 
Pass  on  in  the  midst  of  the  loved  to  dweU; 
A  sweeter  voice  to  my  lonely  heart, 
Speaks  of  a  home  where  kindred  part, 

No  more,  no  more. 


Original. 
MAN. 

ntOX  TBS  POLISH  OF  KBOPIVSKI. 


BT   W.  O.   HOWARD. 


Thxt  reared  him  a  monument  goxfeous,  subHme, 
Which  seemed  to  defy  the  convulrions  of  dme; 
And  man  thought  that  the  terrible  might  of  his  hand. 
The  invasions  of  change  and  decay  could  withstand; 
Then  inflated  with  pride,  he  breathed  the  vain  cry, 
Oh !  how  noble,  how  mighty,  how  ch  aihliss  am  1 1 

At  diis  moment,  the  ckmda  gathered  darkly  on  high. 
And  the  red  lightnings  i^eamed  firom  the  dqHhs  of  the 

•ky; 
The  live  thunder  uttered  ito  deep  startlittg  sound, 
The  proud  monument  tottered  sad  fell  to  the  ground: 
Then  tenror's  black  pinions  o'enhadoweddie  mi*, 
(While  the  blood  throi4;h  his  system  more  speedily  ran ;) 
And  extorted  the  bitter,  die  penitant  ciy r- 
Oh!  how  litUe,  how  (0^10,  how  little  am  I!  . 
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Orifinal. 
THE    ROSE    OF    FLORA. 


BT  JAllXS   HOOO,  THX   STTRICK   BHIPHIBD. 


Oh,  why  has  the  rose  o*  Flora  gane, 

Frae  her  father's  ha'  at  this  eerie  hourf 
Slowly  and  sadly,  and  a'  alane, 

To  gaze  on  the  Tweed  from  the  Fairy's  hower, 
The  stainless  dew,  like  diamond  heads, 

Is  gemming  her  loclcs  6'  gowden  sheen ; 
And  the  bonnie  blue  bell  o'  the  emerant  meads. 

Is  like  the  hue  o'  her  twa  bricht  e'en. 
And  aye  she  looks  on  the  swa'ing  breast, 

O'  the  chrystal  Tweed  as  it  rashes  by ; 
And  ^ints  up  to  the  starry  west, 

Like  a  babe  that  seeks  its  mother's  eye. 

And  sweet  as  the  summer  wind  that  sips 

The  honey  frae  the  clover  rose ; 
Is  the  breath  that  comes  frae  her  cherry  lips, 

Through  pearls  as  pure  as  mountain  snows, 

A  tinkling  far  on  the  air  is  heard. 

Like  a  thousand  bells  o'  silver  sound ; 
And  every  flower  on  the  mossy  sward, 

Is  bowing  and  waving  its  head  around, 
While  a  rambow  spans  the  arch  o'  nieht. 
In  the  mellow  hues  o'  the  soft  moonlight, 
Striped  wi'  bars  o'  changing  dies. 
Like  mom  and  eve  commingling  skies. 

Oh,  weel  kens  young  Fhemie  her  lover  is  near. 
When  sic  sweet  strains  salute  her  ear ; 
A  lover  that  bears  nae  stain  o'  earth, 
That  never  yet  sprang  frae  mortal  birth, 
But  was  got  in  the  realms  o'  the  sun  and  sea, 
Of  the  &r  far  hame  o'  the  fay  countrie. 
Now  the  owlet  has  left  the  auld  grey  oak ; 
An'  the  raven  his  neuk  in  the  mossy  rock, 
And  the  Untie  has  left  his  whinny  bush, 
To  sing  wi'  the  laik  and  freckled  thrush ; 
And  the  gled  wi'  the  dove  is  wheeling  aboon 
The  river's  breast  in  the  beams  o'  the  moon. 
And  die  bee  wi  hu  horn  o'  drowsy  sound, 
Is  calling  ilk  fay  to  the  greenwood's  ground; 
To  meet  their  king  in  the  Faiiy  bower, 
Where  he  comes  to  greet  his  earthly  flower. 

The  spray  on  the  river's  breast  b  bdling 

Like  molten  drops  o'  siher  sheen ; 
And  the  strains  o'  a  thousand  harps  an  swelling, 

From  the  viewless  depths  o'  a  land  misecn. 
Like  wreaths  of  snow  in  the  moonli^  beaming, 

The  waves  are  parting  cm  every  side ; 
As  a  youth  arrayed  in  glory's  gleaming. 

Forth  on  a  milkwhite  steed  doth 


On  his  brow  is  placed  a  coval  crown, 

And  a  robe  of  leme  around  him  glows ; 
And  his  skin  is  white  as  the^  thistle's  down. 

And  his  cheek  is  red  as  the  rowan  rote. 
And  the  licht  o'  luve  is  in  his  e'e. 

And  the  sound  o'  luve  is  on  his  tongue  ; 
As  fondly  he  clasps  in  fervency. 

The  rose  o'  Flora  sweet  and  young. 

Oh !  bright  and  beauteous  glowed  each  gem. 

In  heaven's  cerulean  diadem ; 

While  the  sickle  moon  it  waxed  amain, 

'Till  the  night  looked  like  the  day  again. 

And  the  owl  and  the  bat  shrunk  back  dismayed. 

To  the  hoary  oak  and  the  gloomy  shade. 

And  the  lark  careered  on  his  dappled  wing. 

And  high  in  the  heaven's  arch  did  sing, 

Deeming  it  day,  as  the  sprite  and  bride 

Sank  for  aye  in  the  chrystal  tide. 


NoTB^— The  authenticity  of  the  shove  posna,  our  readers  nsjr 
rely  upon.  **  In  the  snmner  of  1830,**  nys  our  oorrespoadeac, 
"elony  with  the  late  John  Mackay  Wilton,  author  of*  Tales  ef 
the  Border,'  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  eigoyias  the  society  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  at  hia  residence  of  Altrive  Lake,  for 
nearly  two  dava.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  expressed 
a  desire  that  ne  would  ftvor  me  with  a  small  testimooy  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  hintinf  that  it  would  few 
most  acreeable  in  the  form  of  a  few  poetical  lines.  To  this  he 
seemed  averse,  aUeginir  as  an  excuse. '  tiUt  tl  test  asC  mi  m* 
ttuMs  tkmt  kit  flMs«  wmUL  jiM§^lt.^  A  younf  lady  who  was 
present,  pereeivinf  my  disappomtment,  as  a  kmd  of  palliatire, 
told  me  that  I  was  welcome  to  a  copy  of  an  eryins/  ptm 
which  the  shepherd  hsd  contributed  to  her  album.  As  a  cari- 
osity, I  transcribed  it,  and  which  the  poet  kindly  aalfaentlealed 
with  his  autofraph." 


Original. 
THE  FORTRAIT  OF  TWO  SISTERS. 


BT  MRS.   LTDIA   R.   8IG0URHKT. 


Sweet  sisters — blest  the  art  that  keeps 
The  form  of  grace,  the  brow  of  snow, 

From  Time's  dark  wing,  that  coldly  sweeps 
To  bhght  those  beauties  while  they  glow ; 

But  that  which  gives  each  charm  its  power. 
The  heart  sincere    the  thought  refin'< 

The  love  that  soothes  affliction's  hour— 
The  calm  and  holy  light  of : 


These  ask  no  limner's  magic  skill, 
Nor  shrink  at  adverse  fortnne's  moan  ; 

Through  &ding  years  they  flourish  still— 
Sweet  sisters,  guard  them  as  your  own. 


The  above  lines  were  suggested  cm  seeii^r  the  portrait  of 
two  beautiAil  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Robert  Walsh,  Es^  ef 
Philadelphia,  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Healy,  ia  Paris. 

ParU,  Dec.  1, 1840. 
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Orif  iaal. 
THE   MOTHER'S   OFFERING. 


BT  XISS  ▲.  D.  W009BU90K. 


1. 

Harnah,  to  Shiloht  bronght  ber  child, 

Tbe  beandfuly  die  pure ; 
The.weafy  way  he  bad  beguil'd 

With  many  aa  aitloM  lure, 
Yet  now  sbe  nerv'd  benelf  to  part—. 
Ah  1  amami'f  itre»gtk  is  ta  har  heart. 

II. 

Once  and  again  she  fondly  pressM 
Her  own,  ber  cberi«b*d  one ; 

Witb  tearful  eye,  tbe  babe  iibe  blett'd. 
And  then  tbe  felt  ^twas  done ! 

He  was  the  Lord's !  an  oflTring  fair, 

Tbe  mother  joy'd  to  leave  faim  there. 


Original. 
LOVE'S   SEASONS. 


BT  THS   RET.   J.  H.    CLIITCH. 


LoYK  hath  its  seasons  like  the  year, 

As  well  defined  as  tbey ; — 
Its  Spring  is  when,  'mid  hope  and  fear, 

Tbe  heart  first  owns  its  potent  sway; 
Aad  from  the  ice  of  apathy, 

Freed  by  tbe  genial  beam, 
Feels  its  warm  fancies  bright  and  free, 

Fonn  into  Love's  young  glowing  dream. 

Betrothal  is  Love's  summer  tidtf 

When  all  is  green  and  gay, 
When  not  a  cloud  of  doubt  may  hide 

Tbe  splendor  or  the  warmth  of  day ; 
Then  Love's  strong  sun  is  high  in  Heaven, 

Intensely  clear  and  bright, 
And  in  his  glance  new  grace  is  given 

To  Hope's  rich  flow'rets  bathed  in  light. 

I«ove's  Autumn  comes  with  holy  prayer. 

And  mystic  marriage  ring, 
When  hopes  fulfilled  may  richly  bear 

Tbe  fruits  unknown  to  early  spring ; 
And  still  while  youth  or  health  remain, 

Love's  harvest  hour  will  last. 
Filled  witb  calm  joy  or  pleasing  pain, 

And  gratitude  for  blessings  past. 

Love's  WhUer  comes,  ifaen  snowy  hairs 

Their  crown  of  gioiy  form. 
And  at  home's  shrine  the  heart  prepares 

A  refuge  from  Hfe's  outer  storm ; 
And  Love's  pure  atmosphere  is  bright 

Albeit  its  beat  be  less, 
Aad  old  afEsction  in  its  light. 

Is  happy  in  paat  bappiTiess. 
6 


Orlgiaal. 
TO   THE   EARTH. 


BY  F.   8.  JJCWETT. 


Great  handiwork  of  the  Eternal  God  ? 
Where  dost  thou  swings— or  where  is  thine  abode  ? 
Away  through  realms  unknown,  'mong  sister  spheres. 
On  trackless  void  thy  tireless  being  veers ; 
Yet  as  thou  trav'lest  o'er  the  fields  of  space. 
Marked  is  thy  course,  and  measured  is  thy  race. 
Borne  swifk  and  far,  and  plumed  with  wealth  and  fame. 
One  source  was  thine — thine  is  a  single  aim ; 
And  on  rough  rocks,  low  peering  from  thy  breast. 
Thy  ag9  is  notch'd— thy  Maker's  might  expressed. 

The  same  in  ages  past— the  same  to-da^- 

No  dirall  can  gird  thee,  and  no  change  can  sway; 

Save  when  in  one  ^n^eat  hour  thou  shalt  expire. 

And  worlds  shall  shrivel  o'er  thy  funeral  pyfo* 

Smiling  and  frowning  with  the  season's  change, 

One  garb  is  thine  through  thy  revolving  range  ; 

The  dust  now  wrought  to  strength,  is  wrought  in  vain ; 

It  falls  to-morrow,  and  is  dust  again. 

No  change--no  change,  save  that  in  man  we  see 

Thrones  rise  and  totlei'    'tb  the  same  to  thee. 

Vast  as  tfaon  seem'st,  and  mighty  aa  thou  arty 

Of  great  Creation  thou  art  but  a  part— 

A  little  part;  yet,  when  we  view  thy  seas. 

Lifted  by  storms,  or  trembling  in  tbe  breeae. 

Or  vest  the  eye  where  clood-giit  mountains  firown, 

Or,  firom  their  peaks,  on  bostliag  realms  look  dowA, 

We  shrink  within  as  silently  we  feel 

We  there  have  view'd  Creation's  broadest  seal: 

But  tboqgfa  with  coaeoious  weakness  shrinks  the  sool. 

That  soul  shall  live  and  fisel  when  seaMBs  oaase  to  rolL 

HtfftjortLf  CoH* 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


How  soon  they  are  &ded, 
Thoea  bright-tinted  flowara! 

Though  with  fbodeat  care  shaded, 
la  beauty's  gay  bowers. 

Like  die  hopes  we  oft  cherish. 

In  youth's  sunny  day, 
They  spring  up    to  perish. 

They  bloom^p-io  decay. 

Tbe  wild-bird  sfaigt  sweedy. 
While  bome  tkrongfa  tlia  sky. 

Its  Music,  how  fleetly 
'Tis  whispered— to  die. 

So  tbe  joys  which  rise  gladly. 
To  nourish  the  heart, 

Like  echoes — &11  sadly- 
Like  echoes  -  depart. 


c.  B. 
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HAIR. 


ssa^jtssasBasaemaasaeBssas 
Origiaal. 
HAIR. 

BT  H.  T.   TUCKSRIIAV. 


d^ 


Hair  is  an  eloqaeDt  emblem.  It  is  the  mother's 
pride  to  dress  her  clnld*s  rich  locks ;  the  lover's  joy  to 
fftze  on  the  hair-locket  of  his  mistress ;  the  mourner's 
despair  to  see  the  ringlet  stir  as  if  in  mockery  of  death, 
hy  the  marble  cheek  of  the  departed.  How  the  hue  of 
hair  is  hallowed  to  the  &ncy!  From  the  "glossy 
rates  "  to  the  "  silver  sable/'  from  the  "  brown  in  the 
shadow,  and  gold  in  the  sun/'  to  blonde  and  silken 
thread,  there  is  a  vocabulaiy  of  hoes  appealing  to  each 
memovy. 

The  beautiful  economy  of  nature  is  signally  displayed 
in  the  human  hair.  The  moM  simple  expedient  in  the 
animal  frame,  the  meanest  a^)^*'^  ^  i^  were,  to  the 
figure,  yet  how  efiective ! 

**  HjraelntliiDe  loeks 
Rooad  from  bis  parlsd  Ibreloek  analy  haag 
Clttslering,  but  not  beaesth  his  ahonlden  brqad : 
She,  ss  a  veil,  do«ra  le  tfie  sleailer  waUt, 
Her  uaadoraed  tresses  wors. 
Disheveled,  but  la  wanton  ringlets  wsv*d, 
As  the  vine  carls  her  tendrils,  vhleb  isiplles 
SvUection,  but  reonired  with  gentle  swmt, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received! 
YieUed  with  eoy  sataaiiMion,  atodeit  pride. 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  omorous  delsy. 

In  this  passage,  the  blind  bard  of  Paradise  has  inter- 
preted  the  natux«t  language  of  woman's  hair  before  the 
artifices  of  fashion  had  curtailed  its  natural  grace. 
Whoever  has  attentivoly  penised  one  of  the  pictures  of 
the  old  masters,  where  a  female  figure  is  therein  reptv- 
senied,  must  have  perceived,  perhaps  imconsciously, 
that  the  long,  flexible  ringlets  conveyed  an  impression 
to  the  mind  of  dependence.  The  short,  tight  curls  of  a 
gladiatorial  statue,  on  the  eoBtraiy,  give  the  idea  of 
sel^eoiimiaBd  and  unyielding  will.  There  is  a  poetKal 
charm  in  the  unshorn  trosses  of  a  baautiial  woman, 
which  .Milton  has  not  exaggerated.  I  have  seldom 
received  a  more  sad  conviction  of  the  bitterness  of  pov- 
erty, than  was  conveyed  by  the  story  of  a  lovely  girl  in 
one  of  the  continental  towns,  who  was  obliged  to  sell 
her  hair  for  bread.  She  was  of  humble  parentage, 
but  nature  had  adorned  her  head  widi  the  rarest  perfect 
tion.  Her  luxuriant  and  glowing  ringlets,  constituted 
the  pride  of  her  heart.  She  rejoieed  in  this  distinction 
as  the  redeeming  pmnt  of  her  destiny.  Often  would  a 
blush  of  pleasure  soffiise  her  cheek  as  she  caught  a 
•traager's  eye  regarding  them  admiringly,  when  at  her 
hmly  toU.  The  homeliness  a£  her  gait,  the  poverty  of 
her  condition,  were  relieved  hy  this  native  adornment. 
It  is  wonderful  to  what  slight  tokens  the  self-respect  of 
poor  mortals  will  diagt  *nd  how  the  very  maintenance 
erf*  virtue  oAep  depends  apMi  some  frail  association. 
A  strain  of  music,  glimpsaa  of  a  ramembeivd  counte- 
aaaoe,  a  dream,  a  word,  will  often  annihilate  a  vUe 
intention,  or  unseal  the  fountain  of  the  heart*  A  palm- 
tree  in  England  drew  tears  from  an  Eastern  wanderer, 
and  the  native  wisdom  of  Jeanie  Deans  led  her  to  make 
Imt  first  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  arrayed  in  a  phud, 
knowing  his  honor's  heart "  woidd  warm  to  the  taitaa." 


And  thus  to  the  sira^^henxted  maiden  her  rich  and 
flowiqg  hair  was  a  crown  of  glory^he  only  circum- 
stance that  elevated  her  in  her  own  estimation.  And 
when  the  iron  necessity  of  want  cane  npon  her,  and 
she  was  a  homeless  orphan— ^when  every  thing  had  been 
parted  with,  and  all  appeals  to  com]Mssum  had  frjled, 
the  spirit  of  the  poor  creature  yielded  to  hunger,  and 
she  sold  her  hair.  Before  this  sacrifice,  she  had  re- 
sisted, with  the  heroism  of  innocence,  the  temptation  to 
purchase  food  at  the  expense  of  honor.  Bat  when  the 
wants  of  nature  were  appeased,  and  she  went  feidi 
shorn  of  her  cherished  ornament,  the  consciousness  of 
her  loss  induced  dospair,  and  she  resigned  herself  hope- 
lessly to  a  career  of  in&my. 

Abundant  hair  is  said  to  be  indicative  of  strength,  and 
fine  hair,  of  susceptibility.  In  the  hair  are  written  the 
stern  lessons  of  life.  It  falls  away  from  the  head  of 
sickness,  and  the  brows  of  the  thoughtful.  The  bri^^t 
lot  of  childhood  is  traced  in  its  golden  threads,  the  fine 
buoyancy  of  youth  is  waked  by  its  wild  luxurianee ;  the 
throe  of  anguish,  die  touch  of  age,  entwine  it  with  a  silver 
tissue ;  and  intensity  of  spirit  will  there  anticipate  the 
snows  of  time.  The  hair  of  Columbus  was  white  at 
thirty;  and  before  that  period,  Shelley's  dark  waving 
curis  were  dashed  with  snow.  In  the  account  of  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  last  touch  Of 
pathos  is  given  to  the  scene  when  it  is  stated  that  as 
the  executioner  held  up  the  severed  head,  it  was  per^ 
ceived  that  the  auburn  locks  were  thickly  strewed  with 

grey- 
Associations  of  sentiment  attach  strongly  to  die  hair. 
Around  it  is  wreathed  the  laurel  gariand  of  fiune.  Amid 
it'  tremble  the  flowers  of  a  bridal.  The  Andalusiaa 
women  always  wear  roses  in  their  glosstjf  black  hair. 
The  barbarous  practice  of  scalping  doubtless  originated 
in  a  savage  idea  of  desecrating  thejti^ple  of  the  soul, 
as  well  as  of  gathering  trophies  <R  victory.  The  head 
is  shaven  by  the  monks  in  token  of  humility,  and  the 
stationary  civilitadon  of  the  Chinese  is  indicated  by  no 
custom  mora  strikingly  than  that  of  wearing  only  a 
single  forelock,  the  very  acme  of  the  unpicturesque. 
There  were  few  more  characterisdc  indicadons  of  a 
highly  artificial  state  of  society  than  the  absurd  s^Ie  of 
dressing  the  head  once  so  fashionable.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  no  part  of  female  costume  betrays  indivi- 
dual taste  more  clearly  than  the  stylo  in  which  the  hair 
is  worn.  To  tear  the  hair  is  a  true  exprmion  of 
despair,  and  the  patriarchal  ceremony  of  seating 
ashes  on  the  head,  was  the  deepest  sign  of  sorrow. 
How  much  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  scene  cm  die 
heath,  in  Lear,  is  augmented  by  his  "  white  flakes " 
that  "  challenge  pity,"  and  what  a  picture  we  have  of 
Bassanio's  love,  when  he  says —  . 

**  Her  snaay  loeks 
Haog  oa  her  templet  like  a  solden  fleece. 
Which  maker  her  seat  et  Bolmoat,  Ctrfchoe 
And  msay  Jatoas  coom  la  ^aest  of  her.** 


The  women  at  the  siege  of  Messina,  wrought  their 
hair  into  bow-strings  for  die  archers,  and  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  the  Spanish  wars,  the  finnales  of  a  small 
garrison  bound  their  hair  under  the  chin,  to  appear  Uko 


woman's    love.  —  THB    sabbath    BfiLL 
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beard,  and  arranpng^  them«elvei  oa  the  rampartf,  in- 

daeed  the  enemy  to  Burreader. 

Samp«on't  hair  was  Bingiilariy  assoctaled  with  hii 

Busfortanet,  and  the  abundant  locks  of  Absalom  wrought 

the  downfall  of  his  pride.     It  is  often  a  net  to  entrap 

the  aflections.    The  hair  speaks  the  heart.    lAurafs 

flying  tresMs  haunted  Petrarch'i  fancy :  - 

**  Qinl  Ninfa  in  font!,  In  Mire,  msi  qaal  Dea 
CUmbs  d'  ore  >i  flno  s  Paan  Bclolse  7" 

It  is  the  surviving  memorial  of  our  physical  existence : 


Orif  iasl. 
WOMAN'S    LOVE. 


''There  Meaia  a  love  in  hair,  thoafh  it  be 
It  Is  the  fsntlcflt,  yet  the  •tronfeat  thread 
Of  oar  frail  plani    a  bloMoa  from  the  tree, 
Sarvivinf  tte  proud  trank  ;  as  if  it  aaid. 
Patience  and  faatieaeaa  is  power.    In  »e 
Behold  eAetionete  eteraiiy.** 

D'leiaeli  paiau  Contanni  Fleming,  the  creature  of 
passion,  after  hit  wife*s  death,  as  clipping  olT  her  kmg 
tresses,  twining  them  about  his  neck,  and  springing 
from  a  precipioe.  Miss  Porter  makes  Helen  Mar 
emihroideT  into  the  binner  of  Wallace,  the  ensatyihied 
hair  of  his  murdered  Marion.  Qoldflmith's  coifia  was 
opened  to  obtain  tome  of  his  hair  for  a  fair  admirer,  and 
there  is  a  striking  anecdote  of  a  man  who  was  prevented 
from  declaring  love  to  his  friend*!  betrothed,  by  recog^ 
nixing  on  the  hand  ho  had  clasped,  a  ring,  containing 
the  hair  of  his  rival.  With  what  a  pathetic  expressive- 
nets  does  the  **  Cenci "  conclude; 


BT   mtS.   KMILINB  S.    SlClTH. 


JUttriee,    "Giveyourtelf  aonnneceiisary  pain. 

My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.    Hon,  OMther,  tie 
My  girdle  fbr  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
la  eay  aimple  knot  i  ay,  that  dees  well. 
And  yonrs,  I  see,  ia  coming  down.    jERnr  eyica 
Mtoe  we  imu  tkUfar  amt  another !  mmd  ae» 
We  *h»U  net  da  it  aMg  mare.    My  hood ! 
We  are  qoite  ready.    Well,  *tis  very  welL" 

The  dialogue  between  King  John  and  Constanct,  ii 
very  signifleant  i-~ 

Kiag  FUi^  **  Bind  np  those  tresses.    Oh,  what  knre  I  note 
In  the  Ihir  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where,  but  by  chance,  a  silver  dross  hath  (hllea* 
£rea  to  thatdtoss  ten  thoaeani  why  Maaim 
De  flue  themselres  in  soeinble  a riaf ; 
Uka  true,  iaaeparable,  fiiithful  nves, 
Btlckiag  together  ia  calaauty.** 

Cen«Ceae«.  .**Te  Eaglsad,  if  yea  will.** 

Xth^PAO^.    '« Bind  up  your  hairs." 

*«  Yes,  that  I  will,  and  wheralbra  win  I  do  it  9 
I  fore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud. 
Oh,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty ! 
Bat  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
Aad  will  agaia  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
my  poor  child  is  a  priMmer.** 


Habit  hadi  so  vast  a  prevalence  over  the  hmnan 
mind,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  too  strange  or  too 
strong  to  be  asserted  of  it.  The  stoiy  of  the  miser, 
who,  from  laag  accustoming  to  cheat  others,  came  at 
last  to  cheat  himself  and  with  gveat  delight  aad 
triumph,  pfeked  his  own  pocket  of  a  guinea,  to  convey  to 
his  hoard,  is  not  hnpossible  or  improbable.  In  Kke 
aaanner  it  Au«s  with  the  practiaers  of  deceit,  who,  from 
having  long  deeeived  their  acquaintance,  gain,  at  last,  a 
power  of  deceiving  themselves,  and  aoquire  that  vciy 
opinion,  however  frdse,  of  their  own  abilities,  exoeUen- 
ciet,  and  virtues,  into  which  they  have,  lor  years,  per^ 
haps,  endetfvared  to  betray  their  neighbors. 


LoTK,  in  the  heart  of  woman,  is  a  paradox,  a  strange 
compomd  of  contrarieties— a  bright  and  beautifu]  hope, 
overshadowed  by  anxiety  and  fear^-a  sweet  and  thril- 
ling delight,  troubled  by  the  keenest  sorrow.  It  is  a 
plant  that  springs  up  and  attahis  perfection  Instanta- 
neously, yet  are  its  roots  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
soil  which  mirtures  it^  that  no  blast  of  adverrity  can 
dJsBgure  its  foliage ;  no  storms  of  passion  mar  its  endu- 
ring beauty.  It  is  a  (lower  of  the  brightest  hoes  and 
sweetest  fragrance,  which  bursts  hito  lall  and  perfect 
loveliness  at  the  very  instant  of  budding !  Its  brilUant 
colorii^  never  fades'^its  gratefiil  perfume  Jievcr  passes 
away,  and  while  the  life  blood  is  warm  within  the 
heart  that  cherishes  it,  that  flow<*r  is  never  known  to 
change.  lu  early  companions,  Hope  and  Happiness^ 
may  :pass  away  for  ever  Kfe  may  gtow  dark  with- 
despair— Poverty,  Pain,  and  Sorrow,  may  come  and 
shed  their  blighting  influence  around  it,  still  it  remains 
unchanged.  The  cold  breath  of  indiiferenoe  and 
neglect  may  be  the  only  airs  that  Ian  it,  still  it  does  not 
wither.  The  rude  foot  of  insult  and  oppression  may 
seek  to  destroy  it,  by  trampling  it  to  the  eardit  hnt  it 
wai  rise  again  in  iu  parity,  and  the  wrongs  It  MtfrerB  be 
fofgoMnn,  in  the  nmeiahranoe  of  eariier  years,  and  the 
•oft  and  serene  loveliness  of  its  spring  time  will  again 
return  in  its  freshness,  and  bloom.  It  is  a  beautiAil 
mystery.     Who  can  comprehend  it  T 


Origiaa  I. 

THE   SABBATH    BELL. 

■  I.      ■      > 

BT   JOHN   K'cABK. 

'Tis  mem  tn  hear  the  Sabbath. bell, 

Whoaa  soft  and  ailveiy  chinie 
Breaks  on  the  ear  with  &11  and  awnB, 

Wafting  our  thoi^ts  fitmi  time. 
I  love  to  hear  its  mellow  strain. 

Come  floating  up  the  dell ; 
While  wending  to  that  sacred  fcne, 

Where  chimes  the  Sabbath  bell. 

How  memory  miqgles  widt  that  peal ! 

How  hours  of  other  years! 
How  sad  the  thoi^fhts,  diaiy  pMsiae,  steal 

Along  my  trickhng  tears! 
Thoughts,  mournful  to  my  bosom  lone. 

Yet  those  I  would  net  qaeH ; 
For,  soothing  to  my  giief,  that  tone 

Of  thine,  sweet  Sabbndi  heU. 

A  few  years  more— the  winds,  so  blandj 

Will  bid  the  young  flowers  wave ; 
Which,  oh !  perhaps  some  loft  sweet  hand, 

WiH  plant  around  my  gravej 
rn  ndas  thy  dear,  iamffiar  voice, 

Wlndi,  ah !  so  oft  could  teQ 
My  hwrt,  though  tampeawost,  "  rqofea,"— 

Thou  dear,  dear  Sabbath  beU! 
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oh!  weep  no  more,  sweet  mother. 


OH !  W££P  NO  MORE,  SWEET  MOTHER. 


A  BALLAlk 
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'**II«M^#^^  #^^^»w 


Oh!  weep  no  more,  tweet  M6-ther{    Oh!    weep  bo  more  to    -    alfht,   Aad  «■  •  ly 


iaff    Ufhi{       Then    th«     brifht  blue  akj  k 


oh!  weep  no  more,  sweet  mother. 
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joy  -  lU,  And  th«     bright  Mm  akj   ii        cImt,  And     I       e«i    see,    dew   M»  -  ther.       To 


kiM    a-wmy  uEjr       tmr. 


pip: 


B 


^  -'i=iij^ 


llfiiflf-m^fl 


ilCOHD  TSRSC. 

Bat  now  the  wind  goe*  wailinf 

O'er  the  daik  and  tracklesa  deep, 
And  I  know  your  griefi  tweet  Moucr, 

Though  I  only  heer  you  ween. 
My  Fa^er't  ship  will  come,  Mother, 

In  amfety  o'er  the  main ; 
When  the  grapei  are  dy'd  with  poiple 

He  will  be  back  again. 

THIRD  TB1U£. 

The  bttds  were  but  in  Uostora 

When  he  bade  me  watch  them  grow, 
And  now  the  lazge  leavee.  Mother, 

Conceal  their  crim«on  glow. 
He'll  bring  ut  ahelU  and  sea-weed. 

And  binU  of  shining  wing ; 
But  what  are  theee,  dear  Mother  f 

It  is  himself  hell  bring. 

rOURTB  TXBSS. 

Our  beantliul  Madonna 

Will  mark  how  you  have  wept, 
The  pray'rs  of  eariy  morning, 

The  vigils  yon  have  kept : 
She  wiH  guide  the  stately  vessel, 

Though  the  sea  be  dark  and  drear ; 
Another  week  of  sunshine. 

And  Father  wiU  be  bm. 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Lire  AMD  Land  or  Bokns,  bf  Mlcm  Cimniiigham :  J,^  U.  Q. 
LamgUy. — Varioos  biof  raphiea  of  Burns  have  beon  giren  to  the 
public,  but  we  have  ever  conekieied  then  priacip^ly  conpile- 
tiont,  written  more  with  a  view  to  the  trade  of  book-makiof, 
than  from  a  love  and  sound  knowledge  of  their  subject.  To  be 
sure,  Cnrrie*s  biofraphy  is  an  elaborate  work,  and  was  under- 
taken fVom  the  laudable  motive  of  beneflttinf  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  neglected  bard,  but  however  generous  and 
praiseworthy  bis  intentions,  however  elegant  and  correct  his 
composition,  still,  a  congeniality  of  poetical  temperamoBt  is 
wanting  in  all  its  pufes.  Lockhart  has  proved  himself,  in  many 
respects,  competent  to  the  task,  but  frequently  displays  a 
carelessness  in  research,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  domestic 
character  of  the  poet.  But,  Allan  Cunoiiigham,  "  honest  Allan," 
has  sprung  fVmn  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  Like  Burns,  he  hss 
partaken  of  Choir  loves,  hopes,  joys,  and  sorrows.  lie  has 
lookod  upon  the  subject  of  his  measoir,  has  lived  in  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  fkmily,  and  it  mny  be  truly  said,  chat  the 
**  mantle  of  Bums  hms  fallen  upon  him  ;'*  thus  naturally  qualified, 
he  has  produced  the  best  biography  of  the  poet  which  has  yet 
appeared.  In  his  labor  he  has  been  assisted  by  the  accomplished 
btr4  of  the  '*  Pleasures  of  Uope,'*  who  has  contributed  several 
original  eommunieations,  while  the  powerful  writer,  Carlyle, 
has  given  an  admirable  essay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  the 
poet.  Such  nomes  are  a  strong  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work,  and  warrant  us  in  calling  it  the  most  authentic  record 
and. elucidation  of  the  private  and  poetical  character  of  Bums, 
that  we  have  ever  perused. 

The  Quadboonb:  Harper  tf  Brotker9,-^An  exciting  and 
well  told  talo,  the  best  which  has  yet  come  from  the  pen  of  this 
aathor.  There  is  one  ibmale  eharacter  in  it,  that  of  Ai^lie, 
unsurpassed  in  its  execution  by  any  living  aalhor,  if  we  may, 
perhaps,  except  the  dramntic  heroines  of  Knowles,  a  being  of 
beauty  and  love,  almost  too  fine  for  this  every -day  existence. 
To  be  sure,  she  is  the  creature  of  faney,  ilvesteA  with  the 
poetry  of  romance,  and  occasionally  bordering  upon  incongraity, 
ytt  so  beautlflilly  has  the  author  drawn  her,  so  deeply  has  he 
ifttarested  us  in  her  Ihte,  that  we  Ibrget  this  fault  and  regard  her 
only  with  admiration.  The  otiier  female  characters  bear  the 
coloring  of  a  skilful  artist,  espeoially  that  of  Ozma,  although 
it  is  but  in  many  respects  a  counterpart  of  a  former  one 
in  our  author's  writings.  The  male  actors  of  the  scone,  are 
all  too  wild  and  extravagant  in  their  natures  and  operation,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  so  unnatural,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
condemn  the  author  for  descending  to  such  exsggeration,  when 
ha  is  so  capable  to  the  execution  of  better  things.  This,  with 
an  occasional  inattention  to  the  principles  of  composition,  are 
the  only  faults  to  be  found,  and  we  point  them  out  thus  candidly, 
because  we  admire  the  genius  and  honor  the  ability  of  Professor 
Ingraham.  He  is  yet  a  young  writer,  a  wide  field  is  before  him, 
and  if  we  opine  not  too  greatly,  he  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  novelists  of  America. 

t^oMB  OB  Leoh  :  Harper  if  Brother*, — This  will  prove  a  most 
acceptable  book  to  the  lovers  of  James'  writings,  and  where  is 
the  romance  reader  that  is  noL  To  say  that  it  ia  equal  to  the 
generality  of  his  former  productions,  would  he  natnw,  es  it  so 
evidently  bears  the  marks  of  book-making,  displajring  a  hasti- 
ness of  style  and  a  deficiency  of  originality  in  the  eharaetera, 
that  did  we  not  know  that  the  author  was  capable  of  the  highvst 
efforts  of  excellence,  we  would  be  inclined  to  prommnce  it  as 
the  production  of  only  a  middling  writer.  From  what  the  fanit 
arises,  is  too  apparant^-his  popularity  is  a  guarantee  Ibr  the 
success  of  whatever  he  may  produce,  and  consequently  he  finds 
his  interest  in  the  fertility  of  his  pen,  without  considering  his 
reputation.  Nevertheless,  he  always  writes  as  no  other  living 
novelist  can,  a  vigor,  fVeshness,  and  reality  appearing  in  all  he 
touches,  and  ever  combining  some  particular  epoch  In  history 
with  his  plots,  thereby  rendering  his  writings  as  useAiUy 
instructive  as  they  ure  dellghtAilly  amusing.  We  can  truly  say, 
that  Corae  de  Leon  will  anqply  repay  peruihl. 


SromiBS  roR  Young  PEorLB,  hf  Jtftss  Seigwidt:  Hmrper 
if  JTroOers.— This  is  anotlwr  dellghtfiil  little  volume  of  moral 
stories,  intended  Ibr  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the 
young  generation.  Anstere  doelriuoa  or  prejodioed  opinions 
are  never  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  this  lady,  as  In  those  of 
Hannah  Moore  and  aome  other  anthowesei.  The  inculcation  of 
pure  precepts,  and  the  advancement  of  truth,  morality,  and 
religion,  through  the  medium  of  a  Ihacinating  story,  withont 
regari  to  creed  or  sect,  are  what  Miss  Sedgwick  iarariably  aims 
at,  and  that  she  is  sacceasfUl,  the  best  proof  ia  to  be  found  ia 
the  extensive  dreulation  of  her  worka. 

Lirs  ANB  ADVBNTtniEi  or  BavoB,  rwm  Atxican  Tkavbllbb  : 
Harper  if  Brother*.— Thjt  name  of  Bruce  is  one  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  both  Ibr  heroic  and  advontnrona 
Bchievements-'irst,  hi  the  hero  «f  BannocUram,  and  second. 
In  the  intrepid  explorer  of  Abyssinia  and  the  aourece  of  tke 
Nile.  All  the  essence  of  the  large  Work  le  jndicionsly  coo* 
deneed  in  the  present  volnnie,  which  will  be  tbnnd  ftmnght  with 
interest  and  information. 

Combe's  Tovb  in  the  United  States:  Care^  if  Hart,-' 
If  we  may  except  De  Tocqneville's  Democracy,  this  is  the  moot 
sound  and  able  exposition  of  America  and  her  inatitntloBs, 
which  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  fiweign  traveller. 
Mr.  Combe  writes  from  his  own  impressions  of  men  and  mannera, 
biased  by  no  national  or  political  feelings,  the  spirit  of 
philanthrophy  pervades  hit  pages,  while  truth,  by  hmt,  is  never 
forgotten.  One,  and  indeed  the  most  pronunent  ibatnre  in  the 
work  is  his  strenuous  advocacy  in  the  cause  of  phrenology, 
amounting  to  a  feeling  bordering  almoat  upon  anrhasinami  a 
science  whieh  he  wishee  to  be  inculcated  and  applied  pmetkally 
in  regulating  the  elements  of  socleQr.  Though  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  this  philoeophy,  we  however  honor  the  talent  aad 
assiduity  which  he  so  sincerely  exerts  in  its  cause,  and  recom- 
mend theee  volnmaa  ae4eservtng  of  a  place  in  every  libraiy. 

Short  Patent  Sbbmons,  fry  Dsw,  Jr, :  Laarenee  Lahree^— 
In  a  Ibrmer  number,  we  expressed  oar  tfavoraUe  a|»inioB  of 
these  producti<ms,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Saaday 
Mercury—- and  a  oontinBatioa  of  them  has  since  increased,  if 
that  were  possible,  our  high  esteem  for  the  talent  which  is  dis- 
played in  every  passage  of  tham  by  their  author.  Persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  eemsons, 
(Vom  their  singular  title,  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  they 
had  for  their  aim,  the  ridicule  of  religion,  but  we  can  assure 
them  that  there  is  not  a  line  but  which  savors  ot  the  purest 
doctrine  and  the  soundest  maxims,  fit  to  be  perased  by  the 
meet  fhstidions  of  any  sect  or  croed,  without  causing  a  feeling 
of  rqpagaanee  in  the  heart,  or  a  blush  of  shasae  on  the  cheek,  of 
the  most  delicate— while  the  quaint,  racy,  and  original  fdiraaeo- 
logy  which  the  author  employs,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  paat  or 
present  writer.  They  are  now  publishing  in  sncoessive  num- 
bers, so  that  tiiey  will  make  a  couple  of  handsome  volumes 
when  completed.  Sincerely  do  wo  advise  every  lover  of  chaste 
humor  to  become  a  possessor  of  them. 

Patafsco,  AMD  OTHsn  PoEBis,  fry  Chariee  Sormn:  L.  W, 
Raiuem, — ^The  author  of  these  poems  possesses  a  natural  and 
easy  taste  in  composition,  writing  apparently  from  no  studied 
rules,  but  guided  solely  from  the  impulse  of  feeling.  We  cnn 
safely  reccommend  them  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  general 
mass  of  such  productions,  which  daily  inundate  the  market. 

Cableton  :  Lem  if  BUmekard^— The  main  incidenU  of  this 
novel  are  founded  upon  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  are 
certainly  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.  If  this  is  the  author's 
first  attempt,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  much  ftom  his  Ihture 
efllbrts. 

Voice  to  tiie  Mabbibd,  fry  .Mr  Golfer  Jtutimt  J.  if  H, 
G.  Laa£Uy.r—Tht  author  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  oountiy 
for  his  excellent  publication.  It  is  a  work  which  should  find  a 
place  In  every  household.  Many  of  its  precepts  are  worthy  of 
being  "graven  in  letters  of  gold." 


theathicals 
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THEATRICALS. 

Thb  Drama  u  still  balow  par  ■Imort  at  any  dUcvaot.  The 
ofiara  of  Zaiapa,  by  Uerold,  hac  been  brouf ht  forward  at  the 
Park  by  tho  priacipal  aiofers  lately  attached  to  the  Natioaal. 
Ae  anuaical  compoeition,  it  ia  very  uneqiiil  et  tinea  atartUng 
yoa  with  ita  f  nmdear,  at  othera  relapeiof  into  oommOD-place 
atraioa.  The  character  of  the  Brigand,  by  Mr.  Manvera,  waa  ill 
adapted  to  hia  moaicel  talenta,  to  aay  nothiag  of  hia  actinf .  He 
appeared  lo  be  atriviaf  to  do  aomethinf  which  he  waa  conacioua 
he  waa  iacapable  of,  inpartiBf  to  the  apeciator  a  fee  ling  of 
painful  anxiety  for  the  reaalt.  Mr.  Seguin  waa  bold  enough  in 
the  Lienteaaat,  and  that  ia  oil  we  can  aay  of  hia  performance. 
Mra.  Seguin,  who  auatained  the  heroine,  like  Mr.  Manvera, 
aimed  at  what  ahe  waa  not  equal  to.  What  ia  a  great  Iholt  in 
thia  lady,  and  one  too  much  the  eaae  in  all  aingera,  we  can 
hardly  comprehend  a  word  of  what  ahe  uttera,  from  her 
indiatinct  enunciation,  a  /ault  which  cannot,  (if  it  can,)  be  too 
apeedily  amended.  Miaa  Poole  did  the  little  ahe  had  to  do, 
channittgly ;  in  our  eatimation,  her  performance  waa  the  gem 
of  the  opera,  and  the  applauae  ahe  received  waa  deaervedly 
merited.  The  chornaaea,  by  lar  the  meet  efficient  part  of  the 
moaic,  were  ably  executed.  At  the  Bowery,  Mr.  Hamblin 
haa  commenced  hia  aummer  campaign,  with  an  excellent 
dramatic  and  e<|ueatrian  company,  and  tokena  of  hia  aucceaa 
have  been  given  in  highly  reapectable  and  numeroua  audiences. 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  romantic  apectaele  of  Ivanhoe,  most 
aploodidly  produced,  have  been  the  leading  featurea  the  former 
introducing  the  manager  in  a  new  melo-dramatic  character. 
The  part  of  Elfie  by  Mra.  Anderaon,  (Vom  the  Boston  theatroa, 
waa  well  performed ;  it  ia  one  of  no  great  excellence,  and  conae- 
qiwntly  a  Utting  opportunity  waa  not  afforded  for  a  develope- 
ment  of  her  powera ;  but,  in  the  part  of  Rebecca,  abe  at  once 
ealabliebed  heraolf  a  miatreaa  of  her  profeaaion,  and  will  prove 
a  valuable  acquiaition  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Barry  played  with 
force  and  feeling,  effecting  more  for  the  character  than  it 
deaerved.  But  the  moat  attractive  of  the  enterteinmenta,  was 
the  performance  of  the  Swiaa  Brothera,  a  more  delightful 
exhibition  haa  never  yet  been  preaented  in  America,  nor  one 
better  calculated  to  refine  and  improve  the  mind,  displaying  the 
most  eminent  modela  of  ancient  statuary,  with  a  classical 
fidelity  that  leaves  an  impraaaion  almost  equal  to  the  beholding 
of  tho  originals.  No  artist  should  neglect  viewing  them,  and 
every  parent  would  find  his  benefit  in  permittiug  his  offspring 
to  look  upon  those  beautifyil  tableaux.  They  will  excite  a 
curiosity  In  the  yonthlVil  mind,  which  will  lead  it  to  an  inquiry 
eakulatod  to  lay  open  aome  of  the  most  valuable  stores  of 
knowledge.  At  the  Olympic,  burlesque  reigns  supreme,  and 
attracte  full  honaea.  The  Chatham  declinea  in  neither  popula- 
rity nor  profit.  Mr.  Burton,  of  Philadelphia,  haa  <^ned  die 
National  Opera  Mouaa  with  the  Naiad  Queen,  a  drama  com- 
bining all  that  ia  magnificent  in  apectaele— while  the  Franklin, 
now  styled  Little  Drury,  has  Allien  into  the  hands  of  Meaaienrs 
Hield  and  Oann,  who  have  brought  together  a  useAil  and 
talented  company. 

Nativk  AcToas  abkoao^— Mr.  Oxiey,  die  yomg  American 
Tragedian,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  Jamaica  journals, 
haa  created  quite  a  aenaation  by  hia  admirable  performance  of 
Hamlet.  Prom  a  long  and  elaborate  article  in  the  Klngsten 
Dally  Journal  we  extract  the  following — "  Aa  a  performance  we 
oonalder  It  the  beat  ever  preaented  to  a  Kingston  audience.  Hia 
walk,  his  entire  aelf-posseaaion,  his  commanding  and  truly  cha- 
ractoriatic  appeareaee,  hia  graeafol  and  daasic  attitudea,  eom- 
manded  the  admiration  and  elicited  the  unboonded  applause  of 
the  aaaembled  multitude.  Mr.  Oxley*8  conception  and  reading 
of  the  part  were  foultleaa.  He  certainly  diffbn  t\nm  Macready, 
Eemble,  Vaadenhoff,  or  Charlea  Keen,  preserving  the  happy 
medium  between  the  methodical,  and  aomewhat  proalng  atyle 
of  Ae  three  firat,  and  extreme  fervor  and  impetuosity  of  the 
latter,  and  the  *  applauding  that  did  applaud  again*  when  the 
curtain  fell,  must  have  convinced  Mr.  Oxley  that  bis  standing  is 
already  appreciated,  ami  that  he  will  ever  find  our  countrymen 
ready  to  greet  him  most  warmly,  bodi  as  an  actor  and  a  nmn." 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

The  Death  or  the  late  PftBsioENT.-^eBaral  Harriaoa, 
the  patriot,  the  aoldier,  and  the  atetosman,  haa  paid  the  debt  of 
nature.  Called  from  his  home  by  the  univaraal  acclamation  of 
a  people,  (whither  he  had  retired  aAer  fighting  the  Lattlea  of  hia 
country,  like  Cincinnatua  of  the  Roman  worU,)  to  wield  the 
helm  in  the  council,  as  he  did  the  sword  in  the  field.  A 
grateful  nation  had  placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor 
and  entwined  the  wreath  of  affection  around  hia  aged  browa, 
when  the  angel  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  he  waa  gathered, 
in  the  Ailneaa  of  yean  and  virtue,  to  another  and  a  better  world. 
The  wonla  of  a  modern  author  in  deacrihing  the  character  of  a 
good  and  wiae  man,  are  truly  applicable  to  oar  departed  fother. 
"  No  human  being  ever  wore  his  foeultiea  so  meek,  or  performed 
great  works  with  less  oonseiouaaeaa  of  thoir  greatneaa— hia  waa 
a  mighty  apirit,  unheodful  of  hia  might,  and  guided  only  by  a 
patriotic  love  of  hia  country'a  wjlfare.  In  another  age,  ha 
will  stand  forth  in  the  formoet  rank  among  themaater  apirite  of 
his  century ;  and  be  admitted  to  a  place  among  the  chosen  of 
all  centuries.  Hia  deeda,  the  memory  of  what  he  did  and  waa, 
will  riae  alar  off,  like  a  towering  land-mark  in  the  aolitude  of 
the  peat,  when  diatance  ahall  have  dwarfed  into  iuvlaibility  the 
leaaer  people  that  encompaaaed  him  and  hid  him  finom  the  near 
beholder."    Peace  to  hia  aahea— honor  to  hia  name! 

New  Volume. — In  an  improved  garb,  faahioned  expressly  for 
the  "  Ladiea'  Companion,"  appeara  the  present  number,  commen- 
cing the  fifteenth  volume;  the  work  having  now  been  in  exis- 
tence for  seven  successive  yeors,  the  greatest  part  of  which  haa 
embraced  a  period,  unprecoJcnted  in  the  annols  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, for  a  prostration  of  business,  and  consequently  most  unpro- 
pitiotts  to  the  cause  of  letters.  To  say  that  wo  have  not  been  ma- 
terially affected  by  such  a  fortuity,  would  be  a  vain  boujit,  and  an 
unfounded  assertion ;  yet,  nevertheless,  wo  have  found  warm 
and  willing  hearts  who  have  enabled  us  steadily  to  progrosa  in 
our  duties,  and  ultimately  to  achieve  the  proudest  wish  of  our 
being,  the  establishing  a  Journal  of  the  highest  literary  charac- 
ter. At  the  commencement  of  the  "  Companion,**  the  periodical 
preas  of  America  was  entirely  composed  of  publications  which 
laid  little  or  no  claim  to  originality,  being  principally  selections 
fhom  foreign  journals,  while  a  fastidious  censorship  was  care- 
folly  exerted  against  the  efforts  of  our  native  writers,  as  if 
literary  genius  were  incompatible  with  the  American  character. 
To  be  sure,  a  few  bold  and  original  spiriu  had  woo  for  them- 
selves a  high  reputation,  but  singular  to  say,  they  had  first  to 
secure  for  their  writings  the  stamp  of  foreign  favor,  before  they 
were  accepted  by  their  countrymen.  To  reward  literary  labor, 
was  an  act  comparatively  unknown  or  seldom  thought  of  in 
America,  and  the  author  who  gave  his  time  and  talent  to  such 
a  profession,  was  obliged  to  publiah  at  hia  own  risk,  and  find 
his  reward  in  the  Jealous  and  niggardly  praiaea  of  a  few. 
Under  Chia  atete  of  affaire,  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  men  of  genius  would  employ  their  faculties  in  a  cause  so 
hopeleaa,  and  eapecially  in  periodical  composition,  wliere  they 
were  only  tolerated,  and  ever  conaidered  secondary  to  their 
foreign  brethren— lionce,  to  a  great  extent,  the  weak  and 
unhealthy  atate  of  our  Magazine  literature.  With  thia  convic- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  cherish  the  latent  genius  of  our  country, 
we  were  first  prompted  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Companion,*' 
and  how  far  our  efforU  have  been  crowned  with  success,  the 
support  of  the  public  is  the  best  criterion,  while  with  honest 
pride  we  may  aver  that  the  establishing  of  our  Magaxine  has 
created  a  total  revolution  in  our  periodical  press,  and  advanced 
it  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  commensurate  with  that  of  any 
country.  But  for  the  pages  of  the  "  Companion,**  many  of  our 
moat  popular  writera  would  have  been  left  to  wither  ia  obacnrlty 
"  and  waste  their  aweetaeaa  on  the  desert  air.**  But,  by  cheer- 
fully  meeiving  their  coatributioaa,  kindly  advbing,  and  Uborally 
remunerating  their  efforta,  we  have  auccaeded  ia  bringing 
forward  a  host  of  writora  that  now  caa  ehallange  oompetition 
with  the  moat  distingulahad  of  the  European  preaa.  For  a 
proof  of  diia,  we  need  only  refer  our  raadare  to  o«r  early  nam* 
bera,  where  they  will  find  that  moat  of  the  Ameriean  authon 
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who  now  oi^oy  a  htf  h  renown,  thorn  nndo  tlwir  irat  easnyv  and 
•eqaired  the  first  beeie  of  dieir  reputation.  Our  example  wee 
apeedily  Ibllowed  by  many  eontemporariee,  and  althoagh  we 
rather  rejoice  at,  than  deprecate  their  doinf  eo,  iiaee  it  hae 
prored  n  heneileial  to  the  character  of  oor  eonntry,  yet  we 
boldly  ckim  the  honor  of  faarinf  been  the  first  who  extended 
the  hand  of  eneonrafeoMat  to  nntsve  gemhu.  Nor  hare  onr 
exertions  been  wanting  in  eecnrinf  the  senicea  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  Eaglish  writers,  at  an  expense  which  nothinf  but 
a  desire  lo  sastain  the  exalted  character  of  the  **  Companion" 
at  home  end  abroad,  and  a  lore  for  the  ibsteraf  e  of  genius  could 
Iwre  induced  us  to  encounter.  An  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the 
names  of  those  who  hare  adorned  onr  pages,  will  best  crinee 
this  fiict — Longfellow,  Ingraham,  Btmms,  Thoauw,  Neal,  Her- 
bert, Mellen,  Sargent,  Beqjamia,  Daniels,  Woodworth,  Morris, 
Tuckerman,  Street,  Dawes,  Pike,  Hamilton,  Mackenzie,  of  Eng 
land,  with  Mesdaraes  Sifoumey,  Embury,  Ellet,  Seba  Smith, 
8.  C.  Hell,  of  England,  Hofland,  of  England,  Browne,  of  England, 
Stephens,  Osgood,  etc,  etc.,  etc.,  a  list  that  no  other  Ifagazine 
can  present,  and  which  stamps  the  **  Companion"  with  the 
Impress  of  excellence.  Whilst  it  has  erer  been  our  study  to 
render  the  Uteraiy  portion  of  the  work  its  prominent  Aature, 
we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  oimimunity  to  the  ongrarlngs 
which  monthly  adorn  onr  pages,  unsurpassed  in  execution  by 
any  siaailar  periodical,  and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  respect 
for  haring  been  the  first  who  introduced  en^tnai  tmgravimgt 
in  a  monthly  publication.  "  In  olden  times,"  worn  out  plates 
of  Annuals  and  other  works,  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
pages  of  a  Magazine,  and  raunted  of  as  superior  embellishments. 
To  retrieve  this  stain  upon  the  general  character  of  Magazine 
illustrations,  we  resolred  to  hazard  the  experiment  in  Aimish- 
ing  orightcl  eHgramngt^  executed  expressly  for  the  "  Compan- 
ion." The  result  proved  successftd,  iaodation  and  reward  from 
every  quarter  were  bestowed  upon  us,  'till  now  wo  can  challenge 
comparison  with,  if  not  superiority  over  the  majority  of  the 
most  expensive  pictorial  Annuals.  Of  the  musical  department 
of  the  work,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  judicious 
and  tasteAil  of  that  science  which  appears  in  any  publication, 
while  no  other  art,  science,  or  adornment,  congenial  with  the 
character  of  the  work,  will  by  us,  be  neglected  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  attendant  upon  its  procurement  These  explana- 
tory remarks  we  consider  at  appropriate,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  volume,  inasmuch  as  many  individuals  who  are  anxious 
to  encourage  the  genius  of  their  native  country,  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  claims  the  *<  Ladies'  Companion,"  has  upon 
their  coaaideration  and  support. 

Death  or  Richard  Haoohton,  Ea«.^-It  is  with  the  most 
peiaAil  fiselings  tliat  we  record  the  demise  of  Richard  Haughtoo, 
Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  one  of  the  most 
unflinching  advocates  in  the  cause  of  our  present  political 
administration.  For  many  months  past  he  had  been  laboring 
under  a  broken  constitution,  greatly  augmented  by  his  assiduous 
devotion  lo  the  interests  of  his  party,  and  at  length,  by  the 
advice  of  his  fl-iends,  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  In  the  Acadia 
for  Europe,  on  Saturday,  the  17th.  ultimo,  in  the  hope  tliat  a 
change  of  climate  would  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of 
health,  when  he  was  strack  with  apoplexy,  and  In  a  fow  hours 
breathed  his  lost.  "  His  age  was  but  forty-two,  and  few  men 
have  devoted  themselves  with  more  zeal  and  judgment  to  onr 
political  revolution,  than  he— few  men  could  have  attracted  to 
him  the  same  number  of  zealous  friends— few  will  be  more 
lamented  in  their  death.  It  is  a  most  Impressive  admonition 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  hopes,  and  of  the  wisdom  that 
would  teach  us  to  be  always  ready." 

Tn  DcLiMwmirr  Scmarnimwf*— As  wo  find  courtesy  la  alto- 
gether disregarded  by  certain  indirldttals  in  arrears  to  the 
**  Companion,"  we  beg  to  aasure  them  that  nnlaaa  our  demands 
arO  speedily  liquidated,  we  ohall  resort  to  the  wvtf  hAjiut 
■Mtftod  •fgMng  foeir  lUMMt  to  Hu  verid,  «■  iht  eevsr  •/  lis 
magmtkmt.  Our  terms  are  so  rery  liberal,  that  no  one  who  is 
anxious  to  bo  honast,  would  seek  to  dapriru  ne  of  our  hnrd- 
earned  duos. 


The  Apollo  Amogiattoh.— The  ozUMtiOB  «f  this  year  eon- 
tains  many  works  of  excellence,  and  is,  in  erery  respect,  equal 
to  its  predecoeaors ;   nererdieloas,  fhere  is  mnek  room  for 
imprarement,  many  of  the  pictures  being  altogether  unwordiy 
of  gracing  the   walls  oi  an  asaocintion  which  has    for  its 
object  "  tile  eoltiration  and  difiKision  of  correct  taste  in  the 
Fine  Arts."    We  are  aware  that  perfoction  is  not  to  be  fonad 
in  any  thing,  and  least  of  all  perhaps,  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Like  the  true  poet,  the  pointer  moat  hare  originality  of  iaren- 
tion,  wofking  from  insplmtMNi  and  not  guided  or  trammellad 
by  rule  or  custom.    There  is  no  praise  to  be  bestowed  apon 
him  who  aims  at  nothing  but  being  a  copyist,  and  this  is  too 
much  the  case  with  our  American  painterv.    They  do  not  Uamk 
for  themselres,  they  work  under  the  foeUng  that  nolbiag  can 
Im  correct  unless  it  is  marked  bya  style  of  some  foreign  mnater, 
and  as  long  as  this  foeUng  prerails,  the  artists  of  our  country  will 
never  win  for  themselves  that  staticm  among  the  Fine  Arts  which 
they  rre  so  anxious  to  attain.    When  we  hear  individuals  talk  of 
Italiaa  subjects,  skies,  etc.,  as  being  the  only  proper  objects  for 
the  pencil  of  the  artist,  we  erer  regard  them  as  speaking  about 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  consider  their  language  only  that  of 
cant  and  ignorance.    What  country  can  boast  of  richer  material 
than  our  own  for  the  student?    Where  are  them  sunnter  skies, 
or  lovelier  lakes,  loftier  mountains,  grander  forests,  or  nobler 
rivers  ?    Why,  they  seem  formed  for  die  very  nurture  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter,  and  lie  Is  no  son  of  genius  who  seeks  for 
perfection  in  his  art  ia  other  lands.    We  do  not  deny  that 
much  information  and  many  usefol  hints  may  be  acquired  In 
perusing  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but  let  oor  artista 
depend  first  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  name  at  home,  befoxu 
they  seek  for  instruction  in  continental  study.    America  has 
iriven  to  the  modem  world,  some  of  the  finest  painters — ^witneas 
West,  Copley,  Stuart,  Allston,  and  others,  all  of  whom  erincod 
their  talent  first  in  their  native  land  before  they  sought  a  repu- 
tation in  a  foreign  one.    We  make  these  remarks  in  a  general 
sense  for  the  benefit  of  the  art— as  a  false  taste  arising  IWhu  a 
mistaken  love  for  foreign  painters,  seems  predominant  among 
the  works  now  exhibiting  In  the  Apollo  Association.   Many  of  the 
artists  are  capable  of  the  higliest  achievements,  but  altogether 
obscure  their  be«H|ies  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  foreign  school. 

To  PosTMASTKES. — ^Wo  rogTot  at  all  times  to  express  our  oea- 
sore  at  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  our  Post  Office  department.  Of 
late,  however,  we  hare  received  innumerable  oomplsints  from 
various  quarters  rospeocing  an  inattention  in  the  delivery  of  the 
'  Companion,'  and  evea  when  delivered,  that  the  numbers  had  been 
previously  opened  and  perused,  and  in  many  cases,  disgracefully 
mutilated,  such  as  by  extracting  tlie  plates  and  portions  of  the 
Magazine.  We  have  refrained  in  noticing  tliese  i^iurious  inno- 
vations upon  our  interests,  until  a  recent  act  of  this  character 
has  been  so  polpebly  forced  upon  our  attention,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  wave  all  leniency  and  mention  the  circumstance.  An 
esteemed  contributor  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  after  an  unu- 
sual delay,  received  the  March  number,  torn  and  completely  unfit 
for  use,  the  engraving  extracted,  and  every  evidence  of  its 
having  been  perused.  He  accordingly  informed  us  of  the  abuae 
ai  his  property,  and  requested  that  we  should  forward  a  froA 
number ;  his  wish  was  complied  with,  but  on  its  receipt  to  hisaa- 
tonishroent  and  chagrin,  he  found  the  same  disgraeefolontrago 
had  again  been  perpetrated.  A  repetition  of  this  conduct  hns 
even  extended  to  a  third  number,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
protection  from  the  petty  peculaior.  This  is  only  ens  of  the 
many  outrages  which  daily  come  under  our  notice,  and  how  to 
remedy  the  evil  we  know  not  {  we  hope,  liowever,  thia  notice 
will  Induce  the  postmasters  to  exert  a  stricter  surreillance 
over  their  establishmenu,  as  with  them  alone  must  rest  the  oriL 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  beautifol 
poem  in  the  present  number  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Janms 
Hogg,  better  known  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  published.  It  is  charactorized  by  all  that  wildnoaa  of 
imagination  and  felicitous  expression  for  which  bis  muae  was 
so  pocaliar. 
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INDIAN    FALLS. 

In  bcholding^  the  Hudson  and  its  magnificent  shores, 
the  mind  is  apt  to  be  so  lost  in  admiration  of  them,  that 
aU  other  objects  of  nature  are  totally  disregarded,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  many  beautiful  streams  which 
pour  their  limpid  treasures  into  this,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  rivers.  It  is  only  the  pilgrim  *'  with  staff  and 
shoon**  who  penetrates  into  the  bosky  dell  and  gloomy 
forest  and  tracing  the  course  of  these  pellucid  streamlets, 
can  tell  of  the  thousand  delicious  spots  which  lie  secluded 
in  beauty  on  their  verdant  banks ;  spots  which  have  never 
met  the  eye  of  mortal,  where  the  brightest  offerings  of 
summer  are  scattered  pro6isely  around,  and  where  the 
genius  of  solitude  whispers  to  the  contemplative  mind, 
here  is  the  home  of  "  innocence  and  peace."  As  you 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  tinkling  streamlet,  now  lost  to 
view  in  some  leafy  thicket,  where  not  a  sunbeam  can 
pierce  Uie  gloom,  and  not  a  sound  is  heard  save  your  own 
footsteps  crushing  and  crackling  among  the  moss  clad 
and  withered  branches,  a  strange  and  mysterious  feeling 
takes  possession  of  your  being,  and  you  unconsciously 
pause  and  wonder  at  the  solitude  of  the  scene. 
Proceeding  a  lew  paces  farther,  you  behold  the  clear 
waters  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  like  flakes  of  silver, 
the  banks  are  soft  and  verdurous,  the  wild  flowers  are 
springing  and  blushing  in  the  Uglit  of  heaven.  The 
gold-bosomed  bee  with  "droMrsy  hum"  is  flitting  firom 
petal  to  petal,  the  red  bird  is  chattering  from  his 
'' pendant  bed"  in  the  drooping  willow,  and  the  roguish 
squirrel  is  bounding  from  branch  to  branch  and  spray 
to  spray.  The  dragon-fly  in  his  mail  of  purple  and  gold, 
is  darting  among  the  osier,  the  reed  and  the  water-lily, 
while  the  speckled  trout  springs  from  the  streamlet  at 
the  gaudy  insect  of  an  hour's  existence.  But  soon  the 
iervid  sunbeams  warn  you  to  seek  a  cooler  retreat,  and 
entering  again  some  leafy  covert,  a  low  and  sullen  mur- 
mur fidls  upon  the  ear,  like  the  hurtling  of  distant  thun- 
der. The  waters  swoep  along  at  a  swifter  pace,  crested 
with  foam-bells,  as  if  the  overhanging  trees  had  scattered 
their  peariy  blossoms  on  their  glassy  surface.  Louder 
and  louder  grows  the  sound,  'till  suddenly  emei^ng 
from  the  thicket,  you  stand  before  the  silver  current, 
leaping  and  dashing  over  a  rocky  precipice  into  a  basin 
Ot  pure  and  delicious  depth.  Beautiful  hues  are  now 
glancing  in  the  sunbeams.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which 
fringe  its  borders,  are  laden  with  gems,  as  if  a  myriad 
of  diamonds  had  been  crushed  above  them  and  the 
•parks  had  settled  on  the  verdant  spray.  The  deer  is 
drinking  at  the  lucid  waters,  and  the  heron  wheel- 
ing above  and  roinghng  its  scream  with  the  roar  of  the 
tonent.  The  hawk  and  the  eagle,  scared  from  their 
eyries,  soar  aloft  into  the  heavens,  and  wing  their  way 
to  aaocfaer  and  more  secluded  home.    Such  are  a  few  of 

the  beauties  which  will  ainply  repay  the  pedestrian  for 
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a  visit  to  Indian  Falls,  the  subject  oC  our  engraving,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  gems  of  sylvan  solitude  that  the 
imagination  can  possibly  picture,  and,  considering  its 
proximity  to  New-York,  wo  are  astonished  that  it  it 
not  often  made  the  object  of  the  summer  excursions 
of  our  citizens,  affording  as  it  does,  the  opportunity  of 
blending  the  greater  scenery,  of  the  Hudson  with  the 
smaller  but  not  less  lovely,  of  this  romantic  and 
secluded  stream.  a,,  u. 


Orif  insl. 

ON    READING   THE    MEMOIR    OF   AN 
INTERESTING  YOUNG  MAN.* 


BT  LTDIA  B.   SlOOURirKT* 


So  early  wise !— Se  early  rais*d  above 
The  versatile  and  vain !— > 

Bent  o'er  thy  books, 
In  studious  thought,  mothinks  I  see  thee  stillf 
Fir'd  with  that  high  ambition,  which  incites 
The  noble  mind.     Amid  the  charms  of  home, 
I  seem  to  hear  thy  voice,  intent  to  swell 
The  tide  of  joy,  cheering  the  loving  heart 
Of  parent,  or  of  firiend,  and  pleas'd  to  make 
Even  the  old  house-dog  happier. 

Fields  and  streams 
Spoke  to  thy  soul,  and  every  bounding  pulse 
Responded  to  their  latent  harmonies. 
And  ihou  didst  shake  thy  superflux  of  bliss 
With  smile  and  liberal  hand  to  all  around- 
Blessing  the  poor  with  bounty,  and  the  sad 
With  words  of  comfort,  and  the  little  child 
Filling  with  gladness. 

But  thou  art  not  here— 
Thou  com'st  not  back. 

And  Faith,  who  looks  beyond 
The  mists  that  canopy  this  vestibule, 
Saith  it  is  gain  to  those,  who  early  'scape 
Error  and  woe,  and  every  dire  disease 
Which  earth's  prosperity  doth  generate, 
Too  oft,  in  the  pure  soul. 

Yet  thou,  whose  flight 
Was  on  so  swift  a  wing,  hast  thou  not  rais'd 
The  hearts  that  lov'd  thee,  to  a  firmer  hold 
On  Heaven  7     And  when  in  radiant  dreams  thou  com'st 
So  softly  whispering  of  an  angel's  bliss 
'Which  they  may  rise  to  share,  seems  not  the  world 
And  all  iu  pleasures  light,  weigh'd  with  the  hope 
Of  thine  embrace,  in  that  unclouded  clime 
Where  there  are  no  more  tears  1 


*The  oaly  son  of  lodiiMi  Batles,  Em.,  oTLoadoa,  whose  earfy 
deatli  wan  a  simroe  of  agonisiDg  grier  to  his  albetleiiate  Mends 
— Had  whoM  aeoompliKhmentfl  and  virtaes  had  awsksaed  the 
most  oheeriaf  hopes  of  fatars  txceUsace> 
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"  Her  beaut;^  hwaga  upon  the  cheek  of  nijrht 

Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop*i<  ear.'* — Rowuo  ir  JfU^t. 

The  level  beams  of  the  sun  were  sleeping  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  blue  and  unruffled  as 
the  summer  sky  it  mirrorcdi  save  that  here  and  there, 
a  long,  scintillating  line  of  light  was  merged  in  one  of  those 
sparkling  expanses,  where  it  seems  as  if  thousands  of 
winged  diamonds  were  fluttering  with  a  rapid,  and  ever 
changeful  motion.  Carlos  Gonsalvo,  a  young  Spanish 
gentleman,  who  htul  been  refreshing  himself  at  an  inn, 
discernible  in  the  distance,  stood  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  which  in  that  place  spread  into  an  area  of  some 
magnitude,  smooth  and  level,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
castellated  tower,  which  rose  from  Uie  verge  of  a  bold 
precipice,  and  which,  although  on  the  same  shore,  was 
by  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  river  brought  nearly  opposite 
to  him.  The  tower,  which  had  been  built  at  a  remote 
period,  appeared  singularly  picturefique  as  it  shot  up 
against  the  ruddy  western  sky,  and  the  young  traveller 
felt  an  unaccountable,  yet  irrepressible  desire  to  view  it 
more  nearly.  A  skiff,  moored  at  a  little  distance, 
afibrded  him  the  means  of  gratifying  his  inclination,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  was  gliding  lightly  over  the  water. 
On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  he  found  that  it  was 
so  high  and  steep  aa  to  be  inaccessible.  He  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  trying,  if  possible,  to  find  some  point 
where  he  might  scale  the  precipice,  but  without  success. 
The  last  vestige  of  day  had  now  departed,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  returning,  when  a  light  from  the  tower  cast 
a  bright  gleam  along  the  waters.  On  turning  to  see 
from  what  part  of  the  building  it  proceeded,  he  found  it 
came  from  an  open  lattice  window,  at  which  stood  a 
young  girl  so  beautiful,  as  to,  at  once,  put  to  flight  all 
thoughu  of  returmng  to  the  inn.  She  had  the  dark, 
lustrous  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  his  own  sunny  land,  but 
the  ''cheek  of  cream,"  glowing  with  a  alight  rose-tint, 
which  gleamed  through  the  rich  mass  of  golden  curls, 
that,  secluded  as  she  was  in  her  lonely  tower,  she  suffered 
to  fall  as  graceful  nature  willed,  must,  so  imagined  the 
young  Spaniard,  have  ripened  beneath  some  sky  less 
fenr'ent.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  gaze  at  her,  for,  probably  on  account  of 
observing  his  boat,  she  withdrew  from  the  lattice.  He 
lingered  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  should  obtain  another 
glimpse  of  hcr^  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then, 
slowly  and  reluctantly  commenced  propelling  his  boat 
towards  the  point  whence  he  had  started.  Oflen  did  he 
look  back  to  her  window,  from  wliich,  much  to  his 
chagrin,  the  light  soon  vanished.  Once  he  thought  that 
he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  snowy  hand  and  arm,  or  of  a  white 
handkerchief  waving  at  the  lattice — ^but  this  must  have 
been  the  illusion  of  an  excited  fancy,  as  no  object  could 
have  been  discernible  through  the  gloom  that  rested 
•o  heavily  upon  that  side  of  the  tower. 

All  the  intelUgenoe  that  Gronsalvo  was  able  to  gather 
froDi  the  host  of  the  inn  concerning  the  tower,  was,  tlm^ 


it  belonged  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  whose  name  he  had 
foi^otten,  who  inherited  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  German 
lady. 

"  But  who  are  the  living  inhabitants  7"  said  Gonsalvo, 
impatiently  inturrupdng  him,  as  he  commenced  relating 
a  ghost  story  connected  with  the  old  tower— >"  that  is, 
what  ladies-^what  females  inhabit  itf " 

"  Why,  there  is  old  Maggy,  the—" 

"  I  care  nothing  about  old  Maggy — the  lovely  creature 
I  saw  there  to-night,  who  is  she?" 

"  Oh !  you  must  mean  Maggy*s  daughter,  I  think,  bat 
I  never  thought  her  anything  more  than  common,  and 
since  she  has  got  on  the  i^Tong  side  of  forty^" 

"  The  wrong  side  of  forty  ?  Why  the  lady  I  mean, 
must  be  on  the  right  side  of  twenty." 

The  host  shook  his  head  as  he  replied—^'  Your  eyee 
must  have  deceived  you,  sir,  or  it  must  have  been  the 
apparition  of  the  young  lady  who  was  murdered  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  cruel  uncle,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  her  fortune." 

Finding  that  ho  was  unable  to  obtain  the  information 
he  desired,  his  next  care  was  to  secure  an  apartment 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  tower,  and  to  his  great 
delight,  the  lady's  lattice  was  again  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. The  night  was  calm  and  beautiful,  and  so  still, 
that  the  "  floating  whisper,"  heard  only  when  all  sounds 
of  animated  nature,  and  the  lightest  breeze  even  is 
hushed,  and  which  fancy,  might  deem  the  mingled  breath- 
ings of  the  sleeping  flowers,  filled  the  air  with  its 
mysterious  and  dreamy  melody.  A  light  slumber  stole 
over  him,  and  the  lady  of  the  tower  seemed  hovering 
near,  when  a  strain  of  delightful  music 

"  Rose  like  a  Rtream  of  rich,  distilled  perfiune. 
And  ttole  upon  the  air.*' 

Fortunately  his  apartment  was  on  the  first  story, 
otherwise  his  limbs  might  have  been  endangered,  for, 
feeling  convinced  that  such  entrancing  music  could  pro- 
ceed from  no  other  place  than  the  chamber  of  the  lovely 
unknown,  he  sprang  from  the  window,  and  with  all  the 
speed  of  which  ho  was  capable  ran  to  the  shore  of  the 
river.  Here,  owing  to  the  sudden  bend  of  the  stream, 
and  tlie  projecture  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  tower 
was  situated,  he  was  within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance of  it,  and  could  not  only  distinctly  hear  a  female 
voice,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  guitar,  but  could 
without  difficulty  distinguish  the  words.  A  few  strains 
closed  the  song  that  she  was  then  singing,  bnt  afier  a 
short  prelude  on  the  instrument,  her  voice  again  came 
over  the  waters,  singing  the  subjoined  stanzas— 

**  The  star  of  Love  looks  down, 

And  sees  its  own  bright  beam, 
Deeply  aad  softly  mirrored 

In  the  bosom  of  the  stream ; 
And  the  stream  though  bright  be&re 

With  a  fuller  radiance  glows, 
And  sends  forth  glad,  sweet  music 

As  onward  atill  it  flows. 

The  star  of  Love  has  now, 

Withdrawn  iU  brilliant  light, 
And  its  cheering  smile  no  longer 

Makes  the  molunAil  river  bright ; 
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And  Its  voiee  ku  mem  •  U 

Of  mdn«M  in  iu  flow : 
Ob,  star  to  aofltly  radiant, 

Why  dM*Bt  thou  cease  to  glowl 

And  there  was  ose  nost  Ikdr, 

Who  lived  in  days  fone  by, 
HorVinf  'tween  youth  and  childhood. 

When  Lore's  deceiving  eye 
Met  hers— and  flowers  sprung  up 

And  in  her  young  heart  bloomed— 
Love  turned  away — the  blossoms 

To  an  early  death  were  doomed." 

It  wa«  well  that  the  (air  minstrel  grew  weary,  as 
otherwise  Gonsalvo  might  have  spent  the  night  by  the 
river's  brink,  at  the  risk  of  endangerii^  his  health. 
After  remaining  a  long  time  uncheered  by  a  single  addi- 
tional note,  he  slowly  returned  to  the  inn. 

The  next  morning  before  sunrise,  he  was  in  the  boat, 
directing  its  course  towards  the  tower — "  For  certainly," 
thought  he,  "  she  must  be  an  early  riser,  as  nothing 
but  the  balmy  morning  air  could  have  produced  that 
loft,  rich  bloom  upon  her  cheek.*'  He  was  not 
wron^p  in  his  conjecture,  and  the  lady,  who  could 
not  have  anticipated  seeing  any  person  at  §o  early 
an  hour,  soon  after  he  had  steered  his  boat  under  the 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  cKff,  direw  open  the  lattice 
and  seated  herself  near  it.  Gonsalvo,  who  had  now  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  her  features, 
found  her  even  more  lovely  than  he  had  thought  her  the 
night  preceeding.  Though  so  well  screened  by  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  cliff,  an  inadvertent  plash  of  an  oar 
betrayed  his  proximity,  and  she  would  have  instantly 
withdrawn,  had  not  an  earnest  and  imploring  gesture 
induced  her  to  remain,  as  she  imagined  that  he  must 
have  something  of  great  importance  to  communicate. 
He  rowed  his  boat  under  her  window,  where  without 
raising  his  voice  above  its  natural  tone,  she  could  distin- 
guish what  he  said.  He  then,  urged  on  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  passion,  which  had  already  taken  such  deep 
root  in  his  heart,  after  informing  her  of  his  name  and 
rank,  avowed  his  love,  and  entreated  hers  in  return. 
Her  vaxying  complexion  erinced  considerable  agitation 
as  she  listened  to  him,  which  he  inteipreted  as  a 
&vorab]e  omen. 

"  I  have  already  heard  of  you  many  times,"  said  she, 
when  ho  had  ceased  speaking,  "  and  I  have  likewise 
heard  of  what  you  appear  to  have  forgotten,  that  you  are 
betrothed  to  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Nevada." 

The  face  of  Gonsalvo  became  crimson,  as  he  listened 
to  these  words,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  replied. 
"  I  confess,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  what  you  have 
heard  is  true,  but  when  I  consented  to  become  thus 
entangled,  in  compliance  with  tlie  earnest  wishes  of  my 
lather  and  hers,  I  knew  nothing  of  love  except  its  name." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  lady  ?" 

**  Never.  Her  mother  baring  died  in  her  infimcy,  she 
has  always  resided  at  a  distance  with  an  aunt,  which  has 
given  my  firiends  an  opportunity  to  deceive  me  with 
nspect  to  her  person.  Fortunately,  about  a  week  since, 
I  feU  in  with  a  fiind,  who  cold  me  that  which  made  me 


determine'  never  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  even  before  I 
beheld  you." 

"  Is  what  he  told  you  a  secret  t"  said  the  lady. 

"  By  no  means.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  he 
happened  to  obtain  a  sight  of  my  betrothed,  whom  ha 
declares  to  be  absolutely  frightful.  She  is  not  only 
hunchbacked,  but  her  features  are  hideeus,  and  her  skin 
yellow  and  shrivelled,  which  I  suppose  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  disease,  as  my  father  has  ofWn  told  me 
that  she  is  not  twen^." 

The  lady  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  description, 
but  almost  instantly  assuming  a  serious  air,  she  solemnly 
assured  him  that  she  would  never  consent  to  be  in  any 
way  instrumental  to  his  breaking  his  engagement.  It 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  his  many  passionate  appeals 
to  her  generosity,  for  although  she  would  not  deny  that 
had  they  met  under  happier  auspices,  she  might  have 
listened  to  his  suit,  she  told  him  that  now  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  seeing  her  again.  She  bade  him  adieu 
with  emotion  she  could  not  disguise,  and  this  was  the 
only  solace  of  poor  Gonsalvo  the  subsequent  week, 
during  which,  he  became  perfectly  satisfied  by  his 
repeatedly  baffled  attempts  to  obtain  another  intenriew, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  lady  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

"  I  might,  at  least,"  thought  he, "  have  ascertained  her 
name,  and  then  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  released 
from  this  hated  engagement,  I  could  write  to  her." 

At  length  his  impatience  became  insufferable,  and 
he  resolved  one  morning,  even  at  the  hassard  of  incux^ 
ring  the  diploasuro  of  the  unknown  lady,  to  ride  to 
the  old  tower  and  make  some  inquiry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants respecting  her.  He  was  informed  that  sbs  had 
taken  her  departure  that  very  morning  by  break  of 
day,  in  company  with  a  gentleman,  handsome  and 
richly  dressed,  but  not  a  word  more  could  he  learn, 
and  he  found  to  his  vexation,  that  old  Maggy,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  could  keep  a  secret.  When  he 
returned  to  the  inn,  a  letter  was  handed  him,  which 
he  found  to  be  from  his  father.  It  requested  him  to 
hasten  home,  as  the  Marquis  de  Nevada  had  gone 
for  his  daughter,  and  it  was  thought  best  by  his 
friends  as  well  as  hers,  that  the  marriage  should  be 
immediately  solemnized.  As  there  was  nothing  now 
to  attract  him  to  the  spot  where  he  was,  he  com- 
menced his  journey  without  delay,  though  he  felt 
determined  never  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  His  fiuher 
received  him  with  the  greatest  joy.  "You  have," 
said  he,  the  moment  they  were  alone,  "  saved  your- 
self from  ruin,  for  the  uncle  of  Theresa,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Inquisition,  baring  received  a  hint 
that  you  intended  to  elude  the  engagement  with  her, 
has  already  mariced  you  for  a  rictim." 

"I  am  ready  to  meet  his  anger,"  replied  the  son. 
"I  had  rather  suffer  torture,  and  even  death,  th^rf 
to  do  such  riolenoe  to  my  afl'ection  as  to  oMrry  his 
niece." 

The  foHowing  letter  from  Theresa  caused  him  to 
alter  his  mind — 
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I  am  aware,  Oonsalvo,  of  the  repugnance  yon  ftel  relatire 
to  fiilfiUiag  the  marriaM  eontraet  exlstiag  between  as,  enteted 
into  several  years  mby  our  parents,  fVom  pecaalanr  mocivea, 
and  ts  wUoh,  at  that  tiae,  wa  both  eoaswted.   I  narsovar 
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know  the  cause  of  your  unwillinfiieei  to  fulfil  it,  beiof  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  lady  of  the  tower,  who  wishes  you 
to  be  informed  that  the  sentiments  ahe  expressed  to  you  during 
^our  interview  with  her,  bare  undergone  a  change.  By  break- 
ing the  engagement  with  me,  you  cannot  secure  her.  I  under- 
atand  that  you  have  received  an  account  of  my  personal  defects 
which  I  hope,  should  we  meet,  you  will  find  wax  exaggerated. 
If  you  can  prevail  on  yourself  to  comply  with  the  earnest  wishes 
of  our  friends,  that  your  feelings  may  not  receive  too  great  a 
ahock  at  the  moment  of  our  meeting,  I  beg  that  you  will  consent 
for  me  to  hide  those  feature*  beneath  a  mask,  which  appeared 
BO  -hideous  to  your  fl-iend,  'till  after  the  perfbnnanee  of  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Immediately  after  its  conclusion,  I  give 
you  my  word,  should  it  be  your  wish,  to  retire  to  a  convent, 
to  remain  for  life.  Weigh  well  what  I  have  written,  and  resolve 
not  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  my  vindictive  uncle. 

Theresa." 

Gonsalvo  read  and  re-read  this  epistle,  which  was 
written  in  a  very  delicate,  lady*like  hand.  He  felt 
flattered  by  its  tone  of  submission,  which  he  contrasted 
with  the  unbending  resolution  of  the  lady  of  the 
tower,  and  he  caught  himself  wondering  whether  she 
might  not  possibly  prove  a  termagant.  The  threats 
of  the  uncle,  likewise,  had  their  proper  weight  in  the 
turning  scale.  Before  he  slept,  he  despatched  a  note 
to  Theresa,  informing  her  of  his  readiness  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  upon  the  conditions  she  had  named, 
and  that  his  father  had  suggested,  that  as  the  mar- 
riage had  already  been  considerably  delayed,  the 
ensuing  day,  if  it  met  the  approbation  of  her  and  her 
friends,  would,  ^  his  opinion,  be  a  proper  time  for 
It  to  take  place.  By  the  messenger  who  conveyed 
his  note,  an  answer  was  returned  that  the  lady  and 
her  friends  would  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him  and 
his  retinue  at  the  proposed  time. 

Early  the  following  morning,  Gonsalvo,  attended 
by  a  numerous  cavalcade,  set  out  for  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  de  Nevada,  which  displayed  a  style 
of  magnificence  suitable  to  his  great  wealth.  They 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  family  chapel.  Gonsalvo 
recognized  the  bride  by  her  mask,  who  was  attired 
in  a  travelling  dress,  ready  to  step  into  the  carriage 
in  waiting,  which  was  to  convey  her  from  the  chapel 
to  the  convent,  should  it  be  the  wish  of  the  bride- 
groom. He  was  agreeably  disappointed  by  perceiving, 
contrary  to  the  description  given  by  his  friend,  that 
far  from  being  hunchbacked,  her  form  was  uncom- 
monly fine.  As  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  assem- 
blage, they  were  arrested  by  a  little  hunchbacked 
woman,  apparently  upwards  of  forty,  with  a  crooked 
nose,  small  black  eyes,  and  %  yellow  shrivelled  skin. 
So  completely  did  she  correspond  with  the  description 
he  had  received  of  his  intended  bride,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  inquire  her  name,  but  was  prevented  by 
being  required  to  take  his  station  before  the  altar. 
He  was  much  agitated  himself,  but  Theresa  trembled 
so  excessively,  as  to  awaken  his  compassion,  and  he 
mentally  determined  that  unless  on  removing  her 
mask  she  disclosed  a  countenance  still  more  repulsive 
than  the  little  crook-nosed,  yellow  skinned  female, 
who  had  kept  her  small  black  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  chapel,  that  he  would 
not  mention  a  word  about  her  going  to  the   convent. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  mask  was  removed, 
and  the  lovely  lady  of  the  tower  stood  before  him. 
Goiwavo,  who  bad  been  fortifying  bis  mind,  so  as  to 


behold  without  recoiling,  a  coimteiianoe  similar  to 
that  of  the  hunchbacked  lady,  with  difficulty  suppressed 
a  cry  of  mingled  surprize  and  joy.  When  he  bad 
recovered  himself,  he  pointed  to  the  little  personage, 
who  had  for  the  last  half  hour  attracted  so  much  of 
his  attention,  and  inquired  who  she  was. 

"Oh,  that,"   said  the  bride,  with   an  arch  amile, 
"is  Theresa  de  Nevada,  my  aunt!" 
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The  deep  blue  sky  hath'  tum'd  to  gray. 

And  chilling  is  the  wintry  air; 
The  earth  seems  sad  and  drear  to-day, 

We  look  within— Vw  summer  there  ! 

For  in  the  heart.  Love's  altar  flame 

Is  burning  with  a  constant  light. 
And  many  a  flower  of  heav'nly  name, 

Is  putting  forth  its  petals  bright. 

There  Hope  delights  to  plume  her  wing. 
While  Thought  is  whisp'ring^-"  Not  too  faat! 

That  flight  will  only  serve,  to  bring 
Another  tribute  to  the  Past.'' 

Its  records  lie  on  Memory's  shrine, 

Let's  turn  their  pages  back  ! 
Ah !  smiles  and  tears,  are  here  the  sign 

To  mark  Time's  fleeting  track. 

Fair  groups  are  seen,  and  glances  bright. 

And  now  amid  the  throng, 
Two  youthful  forms  attract  my  sight. 

And  still  my  gaze  prolong. 

Their  smile  is  lit  by  joyous  yonth. 

And  Peace  is  on  each  brow. 
They  clasp  the  golden  chain  of  Truth— 

What  change  is  passing  now?" 

One  droops — ^for  Health  has  tum'd  away^- 

Oh  \  may  she  soon  return ! 
And  give  new  vigor  day  by  day, 

'Till  on  that  cheek,  shall  burn 
The  brightest  tint  of  op'ning  rose, 
That  fairest  flower  the  spring-time  knows. 

One  droops— the  other  comes  to  cheer 

Each  weary  hour  of  pain. 
To  while  away  the  thought  of  fear, 

And  wake  Hope's  magic  strain. 

Their  hearts  are  true  to  eariy  love, 

Their  Hope,  their  aim  is  one. 
Their  common  Father  dwells  above. 

And  when  this  life  is  done, 
With  joy  they'U  "  enter  into  reet," 
To  dwell  with  God— for  ever  bleat. 
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**  'nere*»  not  a  HreamUtt  not  m  ritt 

T%Mi  »ck0e*  not  to  ^amukl  Hill  ! 

Hit  mime  u  enrreut  every  where ; 

And  not  a  gr^-^iop^  foot  or  ffoir 

Hoe  ever  opt't^  JnU  «•  too*  tkert ! 

he**  uithtke  dtMcon^  m  advoneey 

And  Umd»  the  rmttiee  m  tke  dome*  t 

O/Jlret  omtJkoritit  with  doUe, 

And  ahoof  qnmirtered  with  tke  eolto. 

And  onpeT'fatted  native  eolvev 

That  aet  at  conttani  eafety-vnlvev 

Tv  patriot  volor-  aboeufo  %oont 

For  em^orioritff  to  kmU ; 

And  \fit  cannot  fad  iaigld 

Tke  mwwwi  hommn  oftU  migki. 

It  tuka  ito  glurjf  itn  the  size 

Ofhiggeatyige  and  cUaneat  otieO" 

in  ka^eot  pnmpkinOt  greateot/ooU 

Or  flKio  faeilitiee  in  iooU — 

Hew  eoocencee  obtained  from  oweat 

Or  vaot  ienfn'ovemonto  m  pomdreUe  I 

And  eonoaona  of  iaunortml  glory 

In  tkeae  atateriaU  for  «fory, 

It  raata  eonUntod  in  tkeJUl 

Which  fame  haafrumiahed  Sammy  Hill. 

Ha  ia  oar  otandard^  fnglaman  and  atar. 

In  plenty tfaminet  peace  and  war. 

Jfpoor — tee  are  aa  poor  aa  ho^ 

If^rick,  we  reach  to  rivalry 

With  Sam  himae\f,  who  rich  or  poor 

By  tnmaf  ia  aboaya  bright  or  marheyf 

To-day  aa  lean  aa  old  Job*a  tarheyj 

To-morrow  fattened  to  a  boor ! 

Tha  UttiCf  btg,  the  weak  and'atrong. 

The  feeble  old  and  vigorona  yamtg^ 

Are  all  referred  to  Samnel  HiU 

For  ntaaanre  orfbr  good  or  OL 

And  very  food  or  very  bad, 

Or  yery  merry,  vary  aad— 

Tis  all  the  Mine,  without  a  abam, 

Each  mother's  wm  ia  juat  like  Sam !" 

Capa  Cod  AaamoL 

YovR  great  men  are  God-sendt  to  their  biogrt^hen. 
It  Is  no  small  matter  for  a  small  man  to  tack  himself  to 
the  literary  coat-tail  of  a  great  one,  and  it  has  not  unfre- 
qtiently  happened  that  the  mere  writer  of  another  man's 
Hfe  has  made  himself  very  nearly  or  quite  as  important 
a  personage  as  his  principal,  and  sometimes  rather  more 
so,  for  that  matter.  Was  not  this  the  case  in  a  peculiar 
and  Tery  striking  manner  when  Johnson  undertook  to 
write  the  lives  of  some  of  the  minor  British  poets  ? 
Which  came  largest  out  of  the  enterprize,  my  friend, 
Colonel  Stone  or  Matthias,  when  the  latter  undertook  to 
live  and  make  a  knave  and  a  numscull  of  himself,  and 
the  former  undertook  the  task  of  writing  his  life  and 
adventures  7  Why,  the  biographer  came  best  out  of  the 
affair,  to  be  sure ;  for  though  he  did  biographize  a  scamp, 
he  made  money  by  the  operation,  at  least  I  hope  he  did, 
and  not  only  immortalized  a  dirty  and  disgusting  fanatic, 
but  remained  himself  the  same  amiable  and  intelligent 
gentleman  that  he  was  before— even  though  he  had 
meddled  with  obscene  matters  and  handled  unseemly 
instruments.  These  are  instances  in  which  the  fabrica- 
tors of  other  men's  lives,  have  made  diemselves 
greater  or  if  you  please,  rendered  greater  than  the 
biographee  ;  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
growing  less,  by  having  to  do  with  such  matters. 

Who  ever  would  have  heard  or  thought  of  Jemmy 
Boswell,  if  that  educated  dunce  and  nearly  natural  fool 
had  not  aUempUd  ike  life  of  Old  Ursa  Mi^or  T  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  memory  of  so  solemn  aa  ass 
as  Boswell  woaU  hardly  have  survived  the  burial  of  his 


• 

own  body,  if  heaven  for  some  inscrutible  purpose  of  its 
own  had  not  put  it  into  bis  emp^  noddle  to  "  take  notes" 
and  finally  write  out  the  life  of  Samukl  JoHNtoH. 

It  is  this  conseiousness  which  has  encouraged  rae  in 
undertaking  the  task  before  nae.  It  is  this  aspiration 
after  immortality  and  this  almost  certain  prospect  of 
attaining  it,  that  urges  me  to  attempt  the  "  empyrean 
height"  of  this  great  argument.  Humble  as  my  own 
name  may  be,  if  I  can  manage  to  identify  it  with  the  one 
which  vriil  grace  these  pages,  there  is  no  difficulrr,  I 
take  it,  in  "  travelling  down  to  posterity,"  toll  five.  Of 
course  I  am  nothing  of  myself,  and  my  iaitiale— (I  don't 
intend  to  venture  beyond  my  initials  ia  your  magaxine, 
for  fea^  of  accidents,)  will  be  as  unintelligible  to  people 
a  thousand  or  two  years  hence,  as  the  first  letters  of  a 
man's  name  upon  a  country  tombstone  or  the  /.  H»  8» 
on  the  wooden  tableu  in  Potter's  Field,  to  the  variet 
who  knows  nothing  about  Latin.  I  know  veiy  well  that 
unless  I  can  manage  to  write  somebody's  biography  or 
murder  the  memory  of  some  great  man's  name,  I  shall 
be  as  blank  in  society  a  half  century  hence  as  a  dumb 
member  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
so  remorseless  a  destiny  by  coupling  my  own  virtues 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  immortals.  I  intend  to  live 
as  long  as  he  who  has  furnished  me  with  a  theme.  If  I 
ow/live  him,  so  much  the  worse  for  himself,  that  is  all. 
I  don't  know  that  I  am  called  upon  on  the  very  threshold 
of  iny  literary  labors  to  stop  and  apologize  for  any  possi- 
ble advantage  that  I  may  obtain  on  the  way.  If  I  really 
do  appear  better  with  posterity  than  even  the  man  I 
immortalize,  it  will  doubtless  be  partly  owing  to  my 
good  luck,  but  principally  to  the  superior  genius  I  intend 
to  display  in  my  project .'  If  this  is  not  deemed  sufficient, 
it  will  be  my  business  to  put  the  whole  matter  right  in 
two  or  three  posthumous  pamphlets,  which  I  will  have 
published  after  I  and  my  avhject  have  "  slept  with  our 
fathers."  As  one  of  our  recent  Presidents  is  said  to 
have  declared  of  a  certain  message  to  Congress— the 
deuce  may  take  the  present  rantipole  generation — I 
write,  and  propose  hereafter  to  write,  for  posterity. 

I  look  upon  the  foregoing  as  a  tolerable  specimen  of 
modem  introduction,  and  if  my  readers  think  so  too,  I 
shall  proceed  pretty  soon  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Not, 
however,  until  I  have  placed  myself  rectua  in  curia  in 
two  or  three  other  particulars,  and  a  little  further  exem- 
plified the  frothy  nonsense  necessary  to  the  concoction  of 
a  ''pleasing  bi<^^phy"  in  modem  times.  A  book 
would  be  no  book,  now-a-days,  if  it  went  directly  to  its 
object,  and  said  no  more  than  was  called  for  by  the  occa- 
sion. Of  course  I  have  no  idea  of  ^■^^"g  myself 
singular. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  reader  that 
I  am  perfectly  disinterested  in  this,  my  labor  of  love ; 
that  I  have  no  private  feelings  or  private  objects  to  sub- 
serve—other than  those  I  have  alluded  to— I  am 
entirely  pure  in  the  premises;  under  the  guidance 
of  no  prejudices  and  subjected  to  no  sinister  im- 
pulses !  Upon  my  honor  I  am  not.  I  am  in  no  way 
related  to  the  great  man  whose  history  I  am  about  to 
commit  to  paper,  nor  have  his  friends  offered  any  bribea 
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finr  njr  pBitralky.  I  ought  to  mdd  that  the  French 
government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  puhlication,  as 
was  shrewdly  suspected  by  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper, 
when  the  critics  like  a  sot  of  icy-hearted  vagabonds 
undertook  to  attack  the  immaculacy  of  his  opini<»is. 
No,  I  am  a  free-bom  American,  and  disdain  all  such 
dirty  interferences.  My  purpose  I  say  is  firee,  and  my 
object  perfectly  etherial— that  is,  if  I  ever  reach  it;  and 
that  I  hope  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  paragraphs 
more. 

The  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  consider  the  fore- 
going stars  as  representing  certain  very  sensible  and 
pathetic  paragraphs,  which  I  doubt  not  would,  with  the 
help  of  an  onion  or  two,  have  produced  a  ynhdie  fre$het 
of  tears  from  the  reader,  but  which  I  have  cut  out,  not 
only  from  benevolent  motives  towards  the  sensibilities 
of  tender  hearted  people,  but  in  order  to  come  more 
speedily  \o  my  main  subject.  Here,  reader  we  are 
with  it! 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  whose  good-natured,  good-for 
nothingness  soon  brought  him  into  such  familiarity  with 
his  "  constituents*'  that  they  never  pretended  to  call  him 
any  thing  but  "  Sam  Hill,"  was  a  native  of  New-Eng- 
land.  I  never  could  leom  certamly  that  he  was  bom 
any  where  in  particular,  and  of  course,  it  cannot  be 
expected  of  me  to  give  his  precise  birth-place  with  the 
accuracy  of  some  other  biographers.  There  have  been 
as  many  claimants  to  that  honor  as  there  were  in  the 
case  of  old  Homer;  but,  as  it  seems  rather  unlikely  that 
fae  was  bom  in  all  the  places  designated,  a  great  majority 
of  the  said  claimants  are  very  much  in  the  predicament 
of  about  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  applicants  for  the 
same  office  under  the  new  administration.  It  is  quite 
clear,  if  Sam  was  really  bom  at  all,  that  he  was  bora 
scMne  where,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  that  is  a  some- 
what important  item  in  the  undertaking— the  fubstratum, 
as  it  were,  of  the  history  I  have  in  hand— to  notice  with 
some  particularity,  the  various  claims  that  have  been 
set  up  in  this  behalf  and  to  weigh  their  several  merits 
and  demerits  with  the  impartiality  that  becomes  a  man 
of  my  gravity  of  pretension. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Hill  was  a  native  of  New-Eng- 
land, and  so  he  was ;  but  as  to  the  mooted  pretensions 
of  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  to  that  honor,  I  intend  to  be  tolerably  non- 
committal, fur  the  present,  at  least.  Maine  and  Vermont 
are  out  of  the  question,  for  he  was  bom  before  either  of 
them. 

I  have  canvassed  the  claims  of  the  four  States  just 
mentioned  as  competitors,  very  carefully,  and  after 
many  a  weary  night  and  day  of  sleepless  investigation, 
I  say  boldly,  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  responsibility 
assumed,  and  with  full  consciousness  of  the  local  wrath 
which  awaits  me,  that  I  believe  my  hero  first  drew 
breath  in  Connecticut.  Here  I  approach  a  point  of 
groat  peril,  and  one  which  less  resolute  historians  would 
•void — I  am  obliged  to  encounter  the  very  quicksands 


on  which  so  many  of  my  predecessors  have  gone 
Mr.  David  Jooes'  pantry ;  but  I  am  equal  to  the  emex^ 


gency.  What  is  a  hisiorian  good  for  if  he  is  afraid  of 
the  popular  popgun  7  I  intended  when  I  commenced 
these  memoirs  not  to  care  four-pence  half-penny  for  my 
"  contemporaries,"  and  to  set  an  example  of  indifieience 
to  the  opinion  of  the  "democracy,"  to  all  impartial 
historians  in  future.     I  tn//  do  it,  and  be  hanged  to  'em. 

The  perilous  p<nnt  to  which  I  allude  is  obvious,  I 
dare  say,  to  every  reader.  Having  determined  that  the 
hero  should  be  bora  in  Old  Connecticut  Willy  NtUff 
(the  pure  latinity  for  Nolens  Volens,)  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  my 
great  difficulty  will  be  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  different  tovms  and  villages.  Here  m  trouble 
and  enough  of  it,  I  acknowledge ;  but  dear  reader,  just 
place  your  right  foot  a  little  in  advance  of  the  lefi,  cock 
your  hat  slightly  towards  the  sinister  side,  put  the 
dexter  digit  to  your  nose,  and  see  how  I  will  get  out 
of  it!  It  takes  your  experienced  historiographer  to 
come  cleverly  to  the  scratch.  Most  people  would  quail 
beneath  the  mighty  influences  that  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  me.  Iiet  them  come  on  and  see  what  /care 
for  them. 

I  have  got  Mr.  Hill  into  Connecticut  at  any  rate,  and 
before  I  get  through  with  him — ^nay,  before  the  varlet  is 
fairly  in  breeches,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall 
identify  his  nativity  with  a  particular  county,  and  nobody 
need  be  surprized  if  I  should  make  it  pretty  clearly 
appear  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  within  the 
limits  of  a  township.  I  even  have  my  eye  upon  a 
neighborhood  I 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  details.  Barkhemsted  folks 
believe  Mr.  Hill  to  have  been  bom  there,  merely  because 
wooden*dishes  were  first  fabricated  within  the  precinct*. 
I  put  this  down  for  nought,  for  Sam's  noddle  indicated 
no  such  origin.  Wethersfield  seems  to  be  quite  certain 
that  a  man  of  Sam's  sensibilities  must  necessarily  first 
have  learned  to  weep  among  the  onion  patches  of 
Piquaug.  Hebron  puts  in  her  claim  upon  the  principle 
of  the  pump ;  merely  resting  it  upon  the  traditionaiy 
testimony  as  to  his  having  frequently  been  subjected  to 
involuntary  ablution  under  the  spout  of  that  losel  engine. 
Both  these  claims  are  inadmissible.  First,  because  if 
Sam  ever  did  shed  a  tear— of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence — ^he  always  did  it,  I  am  bound  to  sup 
pose,  on  his  own  hook,  as  the  yankee  sergeant  fought 
the  British  at  Yorktown.  Secondly,  Mr.  Hill  never  was 
in  Hebron  or  Hugh  Peters  would  have  mentioned  him, 
as  a  much  more  promising  prodigy  than  the  crow-bar 
which  floated  like  a  mackerel  cork  at  Niagara  Falls. 
There  are  other  evidences — ^nothing  could  ever  be  got 
out  of  Sam  by  pumping.  These  cases,  therefore,  are 
disposed  of  I  take  it. 

Windham  next  bothers  me  with  her  pretensions.  I 
shall  make  short  work  with  this  claim.  "Col.  Dyer 
n.^d  Elderkin  too"  may  croak  'till  they  grow  hoarse, 
wiihout  the  least  chance  of  making  any  impression  upon 
ni».  Sam  Hill  would  never  have  been  bora  there  if  the 
da'cr  had  been  made  him.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much 
siu^ticity  to  identify  his  destiny  either  with  that  firog^ 
ruiiien  town  or  with  Old  Cokliester,  aaother  claimaat 
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in  the  caarast.  He  wm  always  an  efchewer  of  New- 
England  mm,  aad  had  etpecial  abhorreooe  for  molaMee. 
How  then,  could  he  poesibly  have  consented  to  be  born 
in  either  of  those  places  7 

Lyme  having  brought  forward  proofs,  as  she  thinks 
them,  that  our  hero  probably  first  appeared  in  the 
«'  North  Quarter/*  or  on  "  Pygan's  Hill,"  I  haTe  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  ^  no  such  thing." 

Neither  is  there  any  thing  more  sound  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  a  native  of  Hardscrabble ;  and  qoite  as 
little  plausibility  is  there  in  the  plea  put  in  by  the  good 
people  of  Puckhungonock.  I  have  the  same  remark  for 
te  denizens  of  Togwonk,  and  must  be  equally  summary 
in  deciding  against  the  pxetensions  of  Pettiimqug.  He 
was  neither  burn  on  Wigwam  Rock  or  "  The  Great 
Flats."  Swagotchy  has  uiged  claims  that  have  stag- 
gered me  for  a  moment,  I  confess ;  but  a  Kttlo  researdi 
into  the  early  annals  of  that  interesting  region  has  been 
sufficent  to  convince  me  that  there  are  no  good  grounds 
for  betieving  that  he  was  either  born  there  or  "  brought 
up"  in  Sunkepague. 

There  is,  however,  a  little  village  not  veiy  far  from 
eeveral  of  these  places,  which  adduces  so  many  plausible 
proofs,  and  advances  such  a  variety  of  very  good  reasons 
why  he  ought  to  have  been  born  within  its  borders,  tbat, 
without  positively  committing  myself,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  I  am  very  much  inclined  in  its  &vor.  I  shall  not 
give  the  name  of  this  village,  nor  is  it  best,  perhaps,  to 
designate  its  **  location"  too  clearly.  It  has  had  occasion 
to  boast  of  several  great  men,  and  of  course,  is  in  no 
need  of  making  itself  more  illustrious  through  the  agency 

of  mjf  hero,  and  my  pen.     is  immortal  enough  in 

having  produced  Elnathan  Oxbow — ^in  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  plucker  and  planter  of  buttonwood 
staddles,  of  the  age,  and  the  most  adroit  snarer  of 
partridges  and  pedlar  of  whortleberries  "  of  this  or  any 
other  country !" 

Samuel,  was  undoubtedly  either  born  here  or  some 
where  else — always  supposing  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
he  was  born  any  where. 

Hb  parentage,  or  whether  he  had  any,  is  a  point  almost 
as  problematical  as  his  birth-place.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  slightest  clue  to  the  name  of  his  father,  and 
even  that  of  his  mother,  generally  less  difficult  to  trace 
in  such  cases  as  his,  has  not  been  without  its  difficulties. 

Noah  Beebe,  a  poet  and  philoeopher  of  some  repute 
in  that  country,  supposes  my  hero's  maternal  parent  to 
have  been  the  celebrated  Hannah  Hillf  who  left  so 
many  descendants  of  the  same  name  along  the  coast  of 
Connecticut,  thai  remain  to  this  day  famous  for  their 
good  qualities,  and  who  are  only  equalled  in  their 
savoury  standing  with  the  public  by  a  fiunily  very  nearly 
related  to  thent— the  Pungies,  of  Two-Tree  Islsnd.* 

These  matters,  however,  are  not  after  all,  of  verv 
especial  importance,  and  having  done  my  duty  in  hinting 
at  them,  I  shall  pursue  the  matter  no  farther.    Where- 


*  A  small  sandy  islet,  so  celled  from  the  Au:t  that  there  is  no 
sack  thine  as  a  tree  vmm  the  preaiiaea.  It  is  in  Long-Island 
sound,  and  saving  that  there  is  nothing  on  it  but  plitmb-boshes 
sad  rock-weed,  it  is  a  very  pietnresqne  spot 


aver  so  distinguisbed  a  man  was  bora,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  his  fether  and  mother— nay,  whether  the 
latter  ever  "  knew  he  was  out,"  I  do  not  consider  sit  aB 
necessary  to  know  with  exact  certainty. 

Sam  HiU  was  a  smart  boy  and  very  traclsible  in  hi* 
learning,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  those  eariy  days 
afforded  him  any  opportunity  to  "  develope  bis  genins.'* 
There  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  tbe  classics  in 
those  days  in  Sam's  native  village,  nor  indeed,  were  the 
rudimental  branches  very  carefully  looked  after  in  hie 
case.  £ven  reading  in  Mr.  Dilworth's  valuable  com* 
pend  of  elemental  knowledge  was  entirely  neglected,  and 
our  hero  had  arrived  at  the  period  whimsically  called 
'*  yean  of  discretion,"  before  he  reskched  that  point  in 
his  education. 

Genius,  however,  will  break  out,  despite  the  disad* 
vantages  that  attend  a  total  ignoranoa  of  the  alphabet, 
an  original  idea  that  I  first  caught  in  looking  into  the 
early  history  of  young  Hill.  He  didn't  know  B  from 
a  basket  of  turnips  'till  he  was  past  twenty,  but  be 
discovered  a  decided  talent  for  chuck-farthing  before  he 
was  five. 

He  had  never  learned  even  one  of  Dr.  Watt's  night 
prayen,  'till  he  was  "  of  age,"  or  made  at  that  time  so 
much  progress  in  other  earthly  literature  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  that  most  sensible  of  lyric  lullabys,  "  goosy, 
goosy  gander;*'  and  yet,  the  fellow  had  scarcely  got  out 
of  his  bib  before  he  rifled  his  uncle's  water>meIon  patch. 
He  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  cotmt  ten  long  after 
he  had  become  an  adept  in  some  of  the  more  abstruse 
reveries  of  the  neighborhood. 

Some  people  are  born  with  theories  in  their  heads, 
and  others  are  merely  blessed  with  practical  faculties. 
Our  hero's  cranium  was  innocent,  from  birth  to  death, 
of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  theory.  His  virtues  were 
eminently  practical  in  every  particular.  Disdaining  all 
human  learning,  as  great  men  will  sometimes  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  do,  all  his  earlier  energies  were 
directed  to  the  natural  promptings  of  nature,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  to  instinct.  There  was  an  innate 
love  of  filth — a  sort  of  intuitive  aptitude  for  mischief, 
that  soon  settled  the  point  in  most  men's  minds,  that 
Sam  was  born  to  be  a  man  of  ac^'oa-— that  he  was  not 
one  of  MalvoHo's  men  of  might — not  one  of  your  die- 
tinguished  citizens  who  was  likely  to  have  greatness 
forced  upon  him,  but  one  who  was  bom  great! 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  sciences  (that  of 
reading  among  others)  were  entirely  overlooked  in  his 
education.  He  made  up,  however,  for  that  seeming 
deficiency  by  the  strength  of  his  own  instincts  and 
escaped  from  their  consequences  by  the  hardihood  of  his 
own  head.  Nature  had  provided  him  with  a  thickness 
of  skull,  that  for  a  long  time  counteracted  all  the  perils 
that  seemed  to  await  his  utter  want  of  braitt^->that  is, 
the  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  material  in  the  upper 
story— and  it  is  recorded  as  an  evidence  of  the  great 
sagacity  of  his  mother,  that  she  humorously  remarked  of 
him  when  he  first  ran  away  and  nobody  could  tell  where 
he  had  gone,  that  "Nooght  was  never  in  danger." 
From  the  philosophy  of  this  singularly  felicitous  obser> 
}|  vation,  it  will  at  onoe  be  perceived  that  my  liero's  gcniua 
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was  hereditary,  at  Ifmat  on  the  maternal  side.  F^w 
womeQ  of  her  station  in  society,  conld  have  hit  upon  so 
Striae  add  so  original  a  reflection.  However,  his  bio- 
grapher will  be  the  last  person  on  earth  to  set  np  any 
ancestral  claims  for  him.  If  he  cannot  be  made  a  great 
man  without  calling  upon  his  mother,  or  even  his  grand- 
modier,  he  may  remain  less  than  the  least,  to  all  eternity, 
for  aught  I  care.  There  is  no  danger  of  him,  however. 
Perimps  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  proof  of 
precocious  genius  more  striking  than  one  exhibited  by 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  in  the  very  juvenescence, 
as  it  were,  of  his  career  of  manhood.  I  have  it  from  a 
manuscript  diary  of  an  old  mm<2,  who  was  fiimiliar  with 
the  fitmily,  and  an  acute  observer  as  well  as  a  veiy  careful 
chronicler  of  events  in  the  history  of  this  very  eventful 
fiunily.  She  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  distinguished 
lady,  residing  at  the  time  near  Quaker  Hill-^ 

"  I  take  my  pea  in  hand  to  inform  yon  that  I  am  very  well, 
and  hope  you  are  iqjojin  the  same  blowin.  My  little  ones  are 
al  harty  and  helthy  as  pigs,  so  is  our  nabor's.  Nothin  porticki- 
lar  has  happened,  but  I  ort  to  write  a  word  or  two  peiiiapt 
■bout  that  woaderfull  child  of  MU»  HUL*  Did  you  ever  beer 
any  thing  like  itf  He  is  now  seven  yeers  old,  and  bis  mother 
has  never  left  of  nurtin  him  til  last  weak,  and  'tis  the  oppinyan 
•f  al  her  fkinds  that  he  never  would  a  left  of  any  more  than 
Deacon  Jones'  10  year  old  oaff,  if  Sam  had  n't  learned  to  swear 
and  chew  tobacco." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  tradition  that  it  was 
actually  chewing  tobacco  which  first  weaned  our  hero 
from  the  maternal  bosom !  There  is  nothing,  I  take 
it,  in  ancient  or  modem  histoiy  to  compete  with  thit 
portion  of  our  hero's  career.  If  there  is,  let  it  be 
produced! 

Asterisks  again,  and  I  feel  warranted  in  using  them ; 
for  there  are  certain  passages  a  little  too  luxuriant  for 
sober  history,  and  they  are  omitted  from  prudential 
motives,  as  your  cabinet  ministers,  omit  the  production 
of  diplomatic  documents.  They  may  to  be  sure,  be  the 
only  papers  of  the  least  earthly  use,  but  are  withheld 
because  their  seeing  daylight  would  be  "prejudicial  to 
the  public  interests." 

The  stripling  grew  up  and  became  a  stout  boy,  rather 
'Monger  between  joints"  than  most  of  his  countiy  com- 
peers, to  be  sure,  but  equally  lithe  and  awkward  in  the 
use  of  his  rather  elongated  limbs. 

Of  course  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  a  young 

man  of  Sam's  "  capabilities"  to  live  long  in and  not 

fall  in  love.  He  did  so  at  any  early  period  of  his  event- 
ful life;  and  it  grieves  me  to  record  some  of  the  mishaps 
and  misadventures  which  it  brought  upon  him.  "  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth"-— at  any  rate 
it  didn't  in  his  case. 

Sam  was  first  smitten  with  the  ^r  face  and  pug  nose 
of  Miss  Barbara  Waugs,  a  nice  young  lady  living  near 
him,  and  then  smitten  on  the  cheek  by  a  blow  firom  the 
clenched  fist  of  that  virtuous  and  accomplished  virgin, 
which  effectually  knocked  all  his  amatory  partialities  in 
the  head. 


*  The  food  people  of  Connecticut  were  never  very  particular 
in  matters  matrimonial.  They  senerally  spoke  or  married 
■Mtrons  as  Mi*t  so  and  so ;  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  they  doa't 
always  Make  the  proper  distiactioa  even  now. 


He  next  courted  a  cousin  of  his,  Miss  Jerasha  Juniper, 
who  first  &vored  his  suit  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and 
then  cut  him  most  inhumanly  for  the  village  fifer.  Mr. 
HiU  took  his  mother's  counsel  on  this  eocasionf  and 
instead  of  demolishing  the  musician,  as  he  at  first  swore 
in  his  wrath  be  would  do,  paid  his  addresses  to  a  canufy 
damsel  who  had  previously  met  with  a  misfortune  in 
business — having  been  jilted  by  a  merehaiU  in  the  city; 
or  to  make  the  matter  more  familiar,  Folly  Johnson's 
beau  having  become  bankrupt  in  the  business  of  selHng 
grog  upon  credit,  at  his  Miore  on  the  "  Beach,"  had 
broken  off  his  engagement  with  her,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  rtnackman  at  Grreen's  Harbor. 
Sam's  suit  in  this  case  seemed  likely  to  prosper,  but  all 
sublunary  calculations,  are  uncertain.  The  truth  is 
—luck  is  very  little  better  than  a  Carolina  negro's  opin- 
ion of  a  white  man— it  is  "  mighty  uncertain."  PoUy 
paddled  out  of  her  promises  to  Samuel,  and  manried  a 
pedlar  bam  the  "  Green  Woods." 

He  consoled  himself  in  this  affliction  by  offering  hit 
hand  to  the  servant  maid  of  a  family  in  New-Lcmdon, 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  with  pea- 
brush,  and  but  for  one  untoward  circumstance  this 
matter  would  have  turned  out  happily  for  our  hero. 
This  circumstance  consisted  simply  in  being  beaten  out 
of  the  kitchen  with  a  broom-stick  the  very  first  time 
that  he  "  laid  his  love"  before  that  amiable  and  estima- 
ble young  lady.  Of  course,  Sam  being  a  young  man  of 
spirit,  and  withal,  exceedingly  apt  at  taking  a  hint, 
perceived  at  once  that  he  was  not  so  partially  thought  of 
in  that  quarter  as  he  might  be,  and  forebore  to  press 
matters  any  further. 

'Brigh^r  times,  however,  were  awaiting  him,  and 
it  was  not  long  after  this  uncomfortable  era  in  his  life, 
that  he  so  distinguished  himself,  that  it  was  out  i^  the 
question  for  any  mere  mortal  fiur  one  to  deny  him  any 
thing. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  present 
point  of  my  history  as  the  29th  day  of  February,  17,  and 
—I  have  forgotten  what— ^nd  of  course  that  it  is  a  good 
time  for  a  leap.  Let  us  take  it  together.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hill  is  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  some  of  those  charms  which  belong  exclo- 
sively  to  early  youth,  is  very  nearly  or  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  he  was  when  he  went  hcmie  from  a  baptist  meeting 
at  six  years  of  age,  and  drowned  his  mother's  cat  in 
imitation  of  certain  ceremonies  he  had  seen  on  the  occac 
sion.  He  is  now  an  "  altered  man"  and  fourth  corporal 
of  a  militia  company.  He  has  added  too,  to  his  previous 
accomplishments,  for  he  has  learned  to  read  ''easy 
authors,'^  and  even  gone  fer  enough  into  erudition  to  be 
able  with  a  very  little  difficulty  to  write  his  own  name. 
Having  a  natural  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  he  very  soon  after 
mastering  the  mysteries  of"  reading  in  three  syllables," 
put  himself  under  the  tuition  €iC  an  andent  professor  of 
psalmody,  and  very  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  ih^ 
sublime  profession.  So  brilliant,  indeed,  was  his  pro- 
gress, that  in  less  than  thirty  lessons  from  his  great 
maetirOf  Mr.  Solomon  Solafasol,  Sam  was  sent  for  to 
take  choxge  cf  the  singing  school  at  Little  CrotcbettowBi 
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a  Tillage  some  mileft  from  hU  reskleiice,  on  the  road  to 
Stumpington. 

Here  our  hero  rose  to  the  very  sommit  of  his  earthly 
renown,  and  here  he  formed  those  associations  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  those  magnificent  prospects  of  the 
future,  which  made  him  pretty  much  all  duit  he  ever 
was,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
habits,  which  it  grieves  us  to  say,  brought  down  upon 
him  all  the  calamities  which  fate,  or  an  irrepressible 
passion  for  eating  and  drinking,  had  ordained  for  his 
final  discomfiture. 

Caressed  as  he  naturally  was,  and  looked  upon  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  in  so  intelligent  a  community  as  that 
of  Crotchettown,  his  celebrity  extended  itself  amazingly, 
and  it  was  but  a  very  little  while  before  he  became  as 
famous  for  his  vocal,  (or  rather  his  nasal  excellence,  for 
Sam*s  melody  was  always  most  conspicuous  through  the 
nose,)  in  the  neighboring  parishes  as  he  was  in  the  very 
field  of  his  first  achievements,  in  psalm  singing.  Upper 
Schreechington,  East  Grondngburgh,  and  the  two 
"societies'*  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Snaffleville's  "circuit" 
were  equally  smitten  with  the  unction  of  our  hero's 
powers ;  even  Mr.  Straintext's  congregation  expressed  a 
decided  wish  that  "the  distinguished  Mr.  HiH"  might 
be  invited  to  "  extend  his  usefulness  among  the  admiring 
people  of  Brcikam$viUe ;  Deacon  Guttural  was  particu- 
larly anxious,  and  old  Swallowfrog,  the  time  honored 
chorister  of  that  vocal  village,  urged,  with  a  voice  that 
could  hardly  be  excelled  by  catgut  itself,  the  solemn  duty 
of  giving  "the  celebrated  Mr.  Hill"  a  call.  Mumphe- 
gan  was  scarcely  less  clamonms,  and  the  two  rival 
neighboriioods  of  Wheesingham  and  Whistleville  were 
equally  vociferous  for  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  so  super- 
eminent  a  natalui. 

Sam  remained  perfectly  noncommittal  for  a  long  time, 
and  fearful  of  offending  the  fiictions  that  had  undertaken 
to  make  themselves  busy  with  his  "  great  powers,"  he 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  his  location  at  Little 
Crotchettown^  and  made  known  his  determination  to 
live  and  die  in  that  immortal  town.  Public  men,  how- 
ever, can  no  more  maintain  their  own  resolutions,  than 
a  public  oyster.  The  one  may  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
opened  at  no  less  popular  place  than  at  Downing's,  in 
Broad  street,  and  the  other  may  resolve  that  he  will 
speechify  only  at  Tammany  Hall,  but  it  may  become 
necessary  to  be  broiled  in  the  Bowery,  and  possibly  the 
politician  will  find  it  most  to  his  interest  to  hold  forth 
at  the  Battery.  The  subject  of  theso  memoirs  found 
himself  under  the  neccssi^  of  yielding  to  circumstances. 
He  was  fiurly  obliged  to  be  famous  in  more  plaoes  than 
one,  and  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  "  Concert 
of  Sacred  Music,"  in  the  "  meeting  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  SnufBe  at  Porkington,  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Ragsaosage.  His  success  was  complete,  but  like  some 
other  great  men^be  was  unequal  to  his  good  fintune.  In 
adding  to  the  ezhiliration  of  popular  applause  by  a  com- 
fortable stimulus  or  two  from  the  bar-room  of  the  vHlage 
inn,  he  took  the  cup  of  flip  that  does  the  mischief  on  all 
such  occasions — that  is  to  say  the  lasi  one— and  conse- 
quently was  unable  to  preserve  his  perpendicularity.  In 
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a  word,  he  was  carted  home  excited.  This  may  be  Mu- 
sidered  the  commencement  of  his  downward  deetiny* 
His  popalarity  still  oontinued,  to  be  sure,  and  he  wa< 
equally  the  fiivorite  of  the  musical  and  the  militaiy  poi^ 
tions  of  the  community^  but,  his  greatness  was  evidently 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Having  been  chosen  captain  of  the  "  Soul  of  Soldiery,'* 
a  company  of  martialists  who  had  adopted  that  title  out 
of  the  mere  modesty  of  their  own  souls,  he  had  of  coQrse 
to  undergo  the  fatigues,  distresses,  and  dangers  incident 
to  "active  sendee"  in  a  draggle-tailed  regiment  of 
militia;  and  that  bold  body  of  the  "national  defence," 
having  been  suddenly  summoned  to  supply  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  demise  of  Lieutenant  Sweat,  who  had 
overheated  himself  in  attempting  to  draw  on  his  boots 
of  a  foggy  forenoon  in  May,  Captain  Hill  laid  down  hia 
life  precisely  as  a  certain  soldier  would  wish  to  die. 

The  muster  of  the  compai^  being  a  special  one,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  "  stand  the  shot**— - 
that  is,  they  were  bound  to  "  treat  all  around,"  and  Sam^ 
whose  soul  was  nearly  the  site  of  a  hogshead  of  "hard 
cider,"  planked  his  four-and-sixpence  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  nonchalance,  that  being  his  share  in  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  occasion.  Sam  waa 
pluck  to  the  back-bone,  and  disdainedi  as  became  him, 
the  amount  that  was  expected  from  him,  but,  discreet 
and  prudent,  as  it  the  duty  of  all  public  men,  it  struck 
him  as  it  has  stricken  a  great  many  of  his  countrymen, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  poBey  as  well  as  patriotittn,  to 
''get  his  money's  worth."  Having  the  dinner  to  pay 
for,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  take  at  least  his  own  share. 
He  did  take  it,  and  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  con- 
tend, rather  more.  At  any  rate,  the  boiled  pig  and 
pumpkin  puddings  killed  him.  He  either  over  or  under 
ate  himself,  and  died  as  a  nriUtary  man  should  do— in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  f 

Thus  departed  this  life,  Mr.  Samnel  Hill— and  thus 
went  into  oblivion  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day. 
Oblivion  did  I  say  f  Let  us  take  that  baek,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Reader.  These  pages,  I  apprehend,  have  taken 
eareof  this  business.  Sam  msgrAi have  gone  to  oblivion, 
sure  enough,  if  I  hadn't  stood  by  hitn  in  the  emeigency. 
As  it  is,  it  would  be  pleasant  enough  to  hear  "  one  of 
the  vulgar"  venture  to  say  any  thing  about  the  oblivion 
aforesaid.  I  wonder  whether  I  wouldn't  demolish  him 
before  he  thought  of  such  a  thing ! 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  a  moral  in  biography  as  well  as  in  Es<^'8 
fables,  and  there  is  not  only  a  moral,  but  there  is,  as  it 
were,  something  more.  In  the  present  case,  I  shall  let 
the  moral  pretty  much  alone.  If  the  reader  cant  n&ch 
it  by  his  own  gumption,  it  is  not  exactly  any  of  my  busi- 
ness, that  I  know  of.  If  there  is  not  raw  nmterial 
enough  for  something  moral  or  immoral  in  rsfieetion  on 
this  history,  I  don't  consider  it  any  &nlt  of  mine*  It  is 
before  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  help  yourselves  to 
such  as  you  like  best.  * 

There  is  something  to  be  added,  however,  and  it  is  as 
well  perhaps,  for  antiquariaaa  to  attend  to  it.    Sam  HiU 
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b  MM  familiar  to  my  (eQow  citizeDs  of  New-England,  as 
Thaolugmof  ,  and  they  are  as  well  ■cgiiaintpd  with  that 
worthy,  "  by  repotatioii,"  a»  they  are  with  pumpkin  pie 
or  Panoo  Bylea'  tcrmons.  His  name  i*  a  hoiuehold 
word  from  Rye  to  Passamaquaddy;  bnt,  they  never 
knew  'till  I  told  them,  where  be  came  from  and  what 
became  of  him ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  don't  know 
that  they  are  much  wiser  now.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
lamented  if  thay  are  not ! 

That  the  hfro  of  these  memoirs  was  a  man  *'  that 
take  him  all  in  all"  possessed  more  attributes  than  "any 
body  else  in  creation,"  is  quite  clear  from  all  contem- 
poraneous history;  for  no  other  individual  was  ever 
celebrated  and  sworn  by  for  so  great  a  diversity  of 
opposite  qualities.  No  true^looded  yankee  ever  had 
the  toothache  without  ascribing  to  his  ailment  an  inten- 
sity compared  w^ith  my  hero.  His  tooth  aohes  *'  like 
Sam  Hill."  If  a  fellow  is  swift  of  foot,  the  New-Eng- 
laiiders  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  he  "  runs  hkc 
Sam  Iim,"  and  if  a  cripple  gcU  along  leisurely  in  the 
world  it  is  said  of  him  at  once  that  he  limps  like  the 
same  personage,  and  poor  old  Broom's  cattle  on  the 
Colchester  turnpike  always  had  the  name  of  being  **  slow 
as  Sam  HiU."  "  What  the  Sam  HiU  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  is  a  common  expression,  whenever  any  thing 
extraordinary  is  discernible  in  a  man's  deportment, 
and  ycm  "  lie  like  Sam  Hill,"  if  a  neighbor's  word  is 
distrusted.  "  True  as  Sam  Hill"  is  equally  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  would  swear  to  the  veracity  of  a 
favorite  statement.  A  man  is  said  to  be  as  smart,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  as  dull  as  "  Sam  HiU"— ni&d  if  he  is 
very  bold  or  very  timorous,  **  Sam  HiU"  is  stiU  the 
standard  by  which  his  good  or  bad  qualities  are  mea- 
sured. Of  course,  as  I  have  already  romarited,  my 
hero  must  have  been  possessed  of  aU  sorts  of  quaUties, 
and  have  been  gifted  with  mam  versatiU^f  of  powers 
than  even  the  admirable  Crichton  himself.  A  word 
more,  and  I  leave  him  and  his  historian  to  their  fates. 
This  biography  wiU  be  looked  upon  in  various  lights  by 
the  reader.  One  class  wiU  call  it  "  stupid  as  Sam  HUl," 
and  another  will  pronounce  it  **  smart  as  Siun  HiU." 
This  latter  body  of  pitizens  are  very  sensible  people,  and 
my  heart  warms  to  them  like— Sam  Hill.      c.  p.  d. 
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THE    IDEAL. 


BT   RBHIIT  T.    TUCKKRNAN. 


When  our  yoang  spkits  were  seal  fbrth  to  braw 
The  untried  sweep  of  Time's  resistless  wave, 
•  Parental  love  creativo  wisdom  iwsyod 
And  bade  the  shadow  from  oor  pathway  fade  { 
One  rose  of  Paradise  in  pity  wreethed 
lalo  our  earthly  eoraaal,  end  breathed 
One  deathless  peiAuae  o'er  the  spirit's  birth 
Cre  it  was  ushered  'mkl  the  sons  of  earth; 
Bequeathed  one  talisman  that  th^re  might  bo 
A  living  germ  of  oar  high  destiny, 
Deeply  enahrined  in  amaranthhie  bloom, 
Each  eleawat  to  haHow  aad  relume 


Eaeh  pristine  glory  whea  the 
8bo«U  dnil  the  eehe  of  Creation's  hyma ; 
A  wing  anwearied  piomad  in  Heavca  lol 
Life's  stricken  child  above  the  reaba  of  care. 
Whose  quiverinf  beam  tDvitinf  Ij  shoald  play 
Throof  h  Tine**  cold  vista  kiadled  there  to  stay 
The  Preseat*s  whiriioy  tide,  aad  biavo  the  lighl 
Pram  Earth's  poor  exile  ta  a  heaM  of  lighu 

Mark  it«  rtherial  esvence  iloatiBg  by 
Like  the  raft  zephyrs  of  a  sonthera  sky, 
Tosanetity  existence,  silent  trace 
Its  goMea  threads  whose  BMihee  iaierlaco 
The  web  oT  Cite,  and  graceAUy  eatwiaa 
lu  mystic  foUs  with  tracery  diviae '. 

Ah !  who  the  heart's  rich  alchemy  hath  tried 
la  the  worM's  shattered  eracible,  aad  sighed 
Ooe  pure  lament  that  fbelings  m  prolband. 
So  meek  for  anfela,  shoald  be  circled  rooad 
By  hackneyed  Cu  atom— Slander's  scorphm  iting. 
Time's  wasting  blight  aad  Envy'i  vnltare  wing, 
Prenimption's  braaen  fWmt,  Gain's  sordid 
Polly's  weak  glare  and  Pabvhood's  flimsy  i 
And  not  apriaen  from  that  thoaght  of  paia 
RcaolTed  such  sorcery  flnnly  to  disdaia. 
The  beautiflil  and  true  devoutly  seek 
With  ever  freshlier  love  aad  worship  meek  f 
Though  •elf-«llied,  hew  wilt  thoa  keep  the  goal 
If  no  ideel  visions  warm  tky  aoul. 
Transcending  actual  life's  imposing  sphere 
Where  leaves  of  freshest  promise  first  grow  seie. 
And  like  the  lamps  of  Heaven  that  bum  unspent 
While  day's  effnlgeace  fills  the  firammeat. 
Glow  all  UBseea  uatil  death's  solemn  aight 
Reveals  at  once  their  everlasting  light ) 
Tis  Nature's  vindication  to  decree 
Her  best  gifts  only  unto  those  who  flee 
To  her  maternal  breast  with  ehild-like  trnst. 
And  nobleness  to  spam  the  gilded  dast 
Of  haman  idols— Pashion's  paltry  strife. 
Pride's  tinsel  trophies,  all  that  takes  from  life 
Its  burs  of  morning,  when  all  things  real 
Smiled  to  the  undinuned  eye  in  bright  IdeaL 

Oh,  what  eelf-mockery  is  it  to  turn 
From  our  own  consciousness— life's  mystic  nra. 
And  wed  ourselves  to  images  of  clay, 
In  their  ft-ail  essence  destined  to  decay, 
When  elements  eternal  inly  live 
Inspired  though  unlnvoked,  to  give 
The  scope  and  line  to  being  and  to  pour 
Their  inborn  tints  all  outward  prospects  o'er, — 
To  be  the  pristine  source  and  constant  home 
Of  all  true  weal  and  sorrow,  like  the  foam 
Crsstiag  the  wave,  ia  Oceaa's  eeaseless  flow 
To  the  broad  surface  maatling  from  below. 

Perverse  recipients  of  sngelic  powers, 
We  do  not  feel  that  all  perennial  flowers 
Spring  from  a  splrit>soil.    Thoughts'  subtle  sway 
And  Peeling's  inspiration  and  the  play 
Of  Fancy's  magic  wand— 'tis  these  give  birth 
To  all  the  bliss  and  sadness  of  the  earth ; 
And  that  high  attribute  that  can  array 
Nature  and  mind  with  gloiy,  and  allay 
The  soal's  deep  thirst  Ihaa  that  eelastiBl  spriag 
Which  gushes  where  empjrreoa  carols  rlag,— 
The  glA  ideal— what  were  beiag  ahom 
Of  iU  bright  beams  ?— a  day  without  a  mom, 
A  rayless  star,  a  harp  to  dirges  strung, 
Aflowerlem  track— a  destiny  ansnng! 
Boston,  1841. 
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Oriflaal. 
WILFULNESS;  OR,  THE  WIFE'S  TALE. 


BT    MRS.    KMMA   C.    EMBURY. 


<*  Tile  diora«  which  I  hare  reaped,  are  of  the  tree 
I  ptoifd    they  have  torn  mm,  and  1  bleed."— ^rren. 

Letter  from  Mrt,  OrmeMton  to  her  friend,  enelonng 

the  manuscript. 

**  You,  alone,  my  dear  friend,  have  judi^  me  cor> 
xectly :  you,  alone,  have  been  willing;  to  believe  that  I 
mi^ht  be  influenced  l^  proper  motive*,  in  pursuing  a 
conne  of  conduct  which,  to  the  world,  has  seemed 
eccentric  and  censurable:  you,  alone,  have  defended 
me  from  the  heavy  chaifes  of  paraim<my,  unkindness 
to  my  fiunily,  and  a  want  of  affection  towards  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  me.  When  I  retired  to  this 
humble  village,  people  wondered  that  I  should  quit  the 
gay  world ;  when  I  commen<^  a  system  of  rigid  econo- 
my, they  called  it  meanness,  because  I  was  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  lai^e  estate ;  when  my  husband 
sought  his  amusements  elsewhere  than  in  his  own 
home,  I  was  accused  of  having  made  that  home  an 
unhappy  one ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  when  I  devoted 
all  the  energies  of  my  nature  to  the  education  of  my 
childieo— when  I  strove  to  keep  them  from  the  contact 
of  falsehood  and  vice  by  an  anxious  and  severe  watch- 
frdness  over  their  young  hearts,  the  good  natured  world 
oensured  my  rigid  code  of  morals,  and  hinted  at  my 
cold-heartedness.  You,  alone,  were  my  champion, 
although  even  you  could  not  account  for  all  my  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  now  set  myself  to  the 
task  of  combining  the  lights  and  shadows  of  my  past 
life  into  one  complete  picture.  I  would  have  you  to 
lesei'we  it  for  the  eye  of  affection  only.  I  care  little  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  so  long  misjudged  me, 
but  I  Would  fain  be  fully  understood,  and,  shall  I  add, 
appreciated  by  those  whom  I  love.  My  sorrows  have 
been  many,  but  they  were  no  unmerited  puniahm^it. 
Wilfulness  has  met  its  reward. 

"Few persons  ever  entered  upon  the  gay  scenes  of 
life  unCler  happier  auspices  than  myself.  The  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  and  respected  merchant,  highly 
educated,  refuied  in  my  tastes,  taught  to  believe  that 
my  person  was  far  from  being  unattractive,  and  sur- 
rounded with  every  luxury  that  ailection  could  devise, 
or  wealth  procure,  I  certainly  possessed  every  advantage 
that  could  promise  a  brilliant  career.  Among  the  earli- 
est of  my  acquaintances,  wtM  the  handsome  and  fash- 
ionable Henrf  Ormeston.  His  fine  person  and  pre- 
posseseing  manners,  his  noble  talents  and  cultivated 
mind,  made  him  the  object  of  admiration  to  aU  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  fascinations.  He  soon 
distinguished  me  by  the  most  marked  attentions,  and  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  triumph  of  conquering  such  a 
heart;  while  the  delicate  homage  which  he  paid  to  me, 
was  the  most  subtle  of  all  flattery  to  a  refined  and  sen- 
sitive nature.  I  soon  learned  to  consider  Mm  as  first 
among  his  compeers,  and  my  vivid  imagination  exalted 
him  into  a  hero  of  goodness  and  genius.    His  tact  in 


discovering  character,  enabled  him  to  read  mine  wi^ 
perfect  ease,  and  Be  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of 
such  knowledge,  for,  ere  I  was  aware  of  the  nature  of 
my  own  feelings,  I  learned  to  love  him  with  the  most 
passionate  devotion.  Ignorant  and  inexperienced  in 
the  customs  of  the  world,  I  saw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  my  happiness,  and  when  he  pref<gpred  his  suit,  I 
referred  him  to  my  father,  with  a  full  belief  that  our 
wishes  needed  but  to  be  known,  in  order  to  receive 
parental  sanction.  I  was  soon  undeceived.  My  father 
refused  his  consent  to  our  union,  and  foibade  me  to 
hold  any  further  intercourse  with  Mr.  Ormeston. 

"  My  whole  soul  rebelled  against  this  harsh  decree. 
I  knew  my  lover  was  not  rich,  and  I  could  imagine  no 
other  cause  for  my  father's  rejection  of  his  suit.  I 
therefore  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  gross  injustice, 
and  for  this  first  instance  of  opposition  to  my  M'ill,  I 
dared  to  accuse  my  good,  kind  fiithcr  of  tyranny.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  grave  and  sad  reproof. 

" '  It  is  not  Mr.  Ormeston's  poverty,  my  daughter, 
said  he,  '  to  which  I  object,  for  you  will  have  wealth 
enough  to  enrich  any  one  whom  your  heart  may  prefer, 
but  I  think  him  deficient  in  stability  of  character.  He 
has  no  strength  of  principle,  and  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion he  will  be  found  weak.  This  was  the  prominent 
trait  in  his  father,  and  the  son  resembles  him  too  much 
in  person  and  manners,  to  allow  a  hope  that  he  differs 
in  other  respects.' 

"  What  did  you  know  of  his  father  ?"  I  asked. 

**  *  He  was  a  man  whom  everybody  Hked,  and 
nobody  esteemedf'  answered  my  father,  *  an  excellent 
boon-companion,  one  of  those  persons  who  are  always 
invited  to  dinner-partieg,  but  never  chosen  to  fulfil  a 
trust.  It  is  for  your  own  sake,  ray  child,  that  I  disap- 
prove of  young  Ormeston,  and  remember  that  I  have 
given  you  warning  in  time.' 

''Perhaps  this  prohibition  tended  to  increase  my 
interest  in  the  subject  of  it.  I  had  been  so  much  in- 
dulged, that  I  could  not  brook  the  least  restraint,  and  I 
determined  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  character  of  my 
suitor.  But  when  a  woman  loves,  and  is  beloved,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  the  calm  study  of  character. 
The  very  affection  which  actuates  both,  gives  a  degree 
of  amiability  to  the  temper  and  manners  which  often 
serves  to  disguifie  the  real  nature.  Even  if  we  see  a 
few  defects,  we  behold  them  in  a  softened  light;  and 
the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  such  circumstan- 
ces,  is  like  beholding  a  landscape  in  a  Claude  Lorraine 
glass,  a  eouleur  de  rose,  is  diffused  over  every  thing. 

"  Ormeston  was  tenderly  attached  to  me,  but  he  was 
not  one  to  sacrifice  his  inclinations  to  the  real  welfare 
of  another.  He  continued  to  visit  mc  until  my  father, 
aroused  to  anger  by  his  pertinacity,  forbade  him  to 
enter  the  house.  Wo  then  met  in  secret,  and  corres> 
ponded  clandestinely,  until,  at  length,  carried  away  by 
the  romance  of  my  feelings,  I  made  him  a  solemn 
promise  never  to  give  my  hand  to  another.  I  mean 
not  to  dwell  upon  all  the  painful  details  of  my  life  at 
that  time.  It  is  but  too  common  a  tale.  Infatuated 
by  my  blind  passion,  I  forgot  my  duty  to  the  father  who 
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had  made  me  his  idol,  and  while  L  cheri^ed  the  affec- 
tioii  which  hia  prohibitioii  had  made  criminal,  I  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  ravages  which  diiaj^intment  was 
makinf  with  my  cheerfulness  and  my  health.  In  one 
thing  only  I  refused  to  follow  my  lover's  suggestions ;  I 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  desert  my  parent  in  his  old 
age,  and  by  a  clandestine  marriage,  to  bring  his  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  But  all  his  entreaties 
that  I  would  resolutely  conquer  my  foolish  iancy,  were 
unheeded.  The  more  I  was  exposed,  the  more  obsti- 
nately did  I  indulge  my  wayward  humor;  I  tried  to 
believe  myself  a  martyr  to  domestic  persecution,  and 
imagined  I  was  acting  the  part  of  a  heroine,  when,  to 
others,  I  only  seemed  a  disobedient  child. 

"At  length,  wearied  out  by  my  perseverance,  and 
fearing  for  my  health,  which  had  suffered  greatly  during 
this  strife  of  feeling,  my  father  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  my  marriage  with  Ormeston. 

'"Marry  him,  my  child,'  said  he;  'since  you  will 
have  it  so,  I  forbid  you  no  longer  to  become  his  wife, 
but  ask  me  not  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice.  My  house 
shall  be  open  to  receive  you,  but  I  will  not,  by  my 
presence,  sanction  the  ceremony  which  makes  you  a 
victim.' 

"  Will  you  believe,  my  friend,  that  these  words, 
wrung  from  out  my  father's  anguished  heart,  by  fears  for 
his  daughter's  life,  were  received  by  me  as  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  my  marriage  ?  My  romantic  passion 
blinded  me  to  every  thing,  and  Ormeston,  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  this  advantage,  urged  a  speedy  union,  lest 
my  father  should  retract  his  unwilling  promise.  I  was 
married — ^but  never  shall  I  forgot  the  anguish  of  that 
day.  My  mother  had  long  since  slept  in  the  silent 
tomb,  but  I  had  kind  and  dear  relatives,  and  a  father 
whom  I  tenderly  loved,  yet  none  of  these  friends  of  my 
childhood  were  around  me  when  I  stood  at  the  altar  to 
pledge  my  solemn  vows.  I  listened  to  the  awful  ques- 
tion which  demands  that  all  impediments  shaU  be  made 
known,  and  my  own  heart  rose  up  in  testimony  against 
xne,  for  I  was  even  then  acting  in  disobedience  to  the 
command  whidi  bids  a  child  to  honor  its  parent.  I 
received  the  congiutulations  of  gay  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, but  the  well  known  voices  which  could  alone 
awake  the  echoes  of  my  heart— the  voices  of  tenderness 
and  affeetion  mingled  not  with  the  mirthful  tones  of  the 
giddy  crowd,  and  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  felt  that 
perhaps  I  had  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate  the  gratifi- 
cation of  my  own  wayward  will. 

**  Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  we  lefk  town,  and 
during  our  absence,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father, 
stating,  that  the  one  half  of  his  large  double  house  had 
been  refitted  and  newly  furnished  for  my  reception,  and, 
that  he  expected  that  I  should  take  up  my  abode  there 
immediately  upon  my  return.  But  he  mentioned  not 
the  name  of  my  husband,  and  in  the  first  impulse  of 
pride  and  anger,  I  exclaimed, '  Never  wdll  I  live  under 
his  roof  as  a  daughter,  unless  he  receives  ray  husband 
as  a  son.'  To  my  great  surprize,  however,  Henry  did 
not  seem  to  share  my  emotion  on  this  subject  He 
soothed  ray  irritated  feelings— reasoned  with  me  con> 
Mniinf  my  Other's  very  natural  dislike  to  the  man  who 


had  robbed  him  of  his  daughter's  affection— predicted  a 
total  change  in  my  father's  notions  when  he  should 
know  him  better,  and  counselled 'me  to  accept  the  old 
gentleman's  liberal  offer,  as  he  styled  it.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  pain  which  this  tnoderitiitm  inflicted 
upon  me.  Had  he  indignantly  rejected  a  proposition 
which  seemed  to  make  him  a  mere  dependant  npon  his 
wife — had  he  refused  to  enter  my  Other's  door,  unless 
received  upon  a  proper  footing,  I  should  have  loved  him 
better  than  ever.  But  to  my  high-toned  feelings,  there 
was  something  of  degradation  in  accepting  boonties  so 
grudgingly  bestowed  ;  and  a  suspicion,  bitterns  deatb— 
a  doubt  of  my  husband's  nobleness  of  sentiment  for  a 
moment  awoke  within  my  bosom.  I  answered  my 
father's  letter  affectionately,  and  begged  him  to  receive 
my  husband  even  as  a  child  to  his  old  age.  His  reply 
now  Hes  before  me. 

"  *  My  child,*  he  wrote,  *  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask  ; 
Henry  Ormeston,  in  marrying  you,  has  taken  from  me  a 
daughter,  but  he  cannot  give  me  a  son.  No  man  of 
delicate  honor  would  have  wedded  a  rich  heiress  under 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  union  with  you. 
Had  he  been  engaged  in  any  business  which  could 
promise  a  future  maintenance,  or  bad  he  any  profession, 
and  my  sole  objection  had  been  his  poverty,  some  excuse 
might  be  found  for  him  in  the  ardor  of  youthful  feeling. 
But  he  well  knew,  that,  if  your  father  did  not  continue 
to  provide  for  you,  subsequent  to  your  marriage,  he  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  industry  to  do  it.  He  knew 
that  I  disapproved  of  his  character  and  his  conditioD, 
and  he  became  your  husband  widi  a  perfect  understand- 
ing that  he  was  either  reducing  you  to  poverty,  or  pla- 
cing himself  in  a  state  of  dependance.  I  do  not  choose 
to  see  my  daughter  want,  and  therefore  the  latter  altsi^ 
native  must  be  adopted.  My  opinion  of  him  is  un- 
changed, and  therefore  I  cannot  welcome  him  widi  ooc^ 
diality ;  he  has  entered  my  family  against  my  witt— he 
has  taken  advantage  of  a  rich  old  man's  love  lor  his 
child,  to  secure  himself  a  home;  and  be  enters  ^lat 
home  only  because  your  happiness  requires  it*  I  mean 
not  to  quarrel  with  him ;  I  believe  he  loves  yoo,  and  I 
trust  he  will  continue  to  cherish  you  as  I  have  done. 
Time  will  show  whether  I  have  been  right  or  wrong  in 
ray  estimate  of  his  character.  If  I  have  been  wrong, 
I  shall  be  happier  in  expiating  my  error  than  I  can  be 
in  indulging  it,  but,  at  present,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  my  own  will.' 

"  What  did  I  not  suffer  while  reading  this  cruel  letter, 
so  full  of  tenderness  to  me,  so  cutting  in  its  scorn  of  my 
husband !  But  the  pang  was  far  greater  with  which  I 
watched  Henzy  while  he  read  it.  Flinging  it  down 
on  the  table  with  a  careless  laugh,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  see 
the  old  gentleman  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  *'  hard'hop' 
ping  Pete  "—-a  real  copper-headed  Dutchman.' 

**  What  shall  we  do,  Henry,"  was  my  first  question. 

**  *  Do,  Marian  7  why,  accept  his  ofier,  to  be  sure ; 
we  must  return  to  his  house,  and  wait  fat  the  time  he 
talks  about,  to  conquer  his  prejudices.' 

"  But  how  can  I  bear  to  see  you  treated  with  negleet, 
Henry?" 

** '  Oh,  we'll  arrange  ail  that ;  you  may  be  sure  that 
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we  th^  not  come  to  an  open  qnairely  aad,  u  I  am  pre- 
pared for  Us  o(rfclii€M,  it  will  not  wooad  me,' 

"  How  wretched  did  I  feel  that  night !  how  soon  had 
the  ittniion  vanithed  fiwm  my  eyes!  how  soon  had  I 
learaad  that  my  fother  was  wise  in  his  esiimatioa  of 
Hemy't  charaeter!  A  feeling  almost  like  contempt 
arose  in  my  proud  heart  against  him  whom  I  had  jvst 
sworn  to  hoaor»  and  I  prayed  most  fervently  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  anguish  of  ceating  to  retpeei  my  ku§- 

''  With  the  shame  if  not  the  penitence  of  aprodigal,  I 
returned  to  my  father's  house,  and  found  that  every 
thing  had  been  arranged  for  my  accommodation.  The 
apartments  designed  fbr  me,  OQcopied  half  of  the  lax^ 
mansion,  and  were  fumii4ied  in  a  s^le  of  elecanco 
better  suited  to  my  father's  means  than  to  niy  merit.  I 
could  not  but  hope  that  his  prejudices  against  my  bns- 
band  would  be  softened,  for  I  fimcied  that  die  fiwcinap 
tions  against  which  I  was  not  proof,  could  not  but  be 
powerful  snough  to  avert  a  parent's  displeasure.  But 
my  father  had  no  intention  of  placing  me  in  a  position 
to  suffisr  from  conflicting  duties.  He  infinmed  me  that 
his  housekeeper  had  orders  to  obey  mo  as  mistress  of 
the  establishment,  but  that  he  had  reserved  to  himself 
the  exclusive  right  to  his  own  apartmenu;  that  his 
meals  would  be  served  to  him  there  at  his  usual  hours, 
and  that  whenever  I  chose  to  preside  at  his  table,  I 
should  be  welcome,  provided  I  caaie  o^mm.  He  also 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  handsome  carnage  and  several 
horses,  reqoesting  me  only  to  remember  that  hit  own 
equipage  and  servants  were  never  to  be  used  by  any 
but  himself,  unless,  indeed,  /  should  be  inclined  to 
accompany  him  in  his  daily  rides.  In  short,  I  found  a 
Hne  drawn  between  us,  across  which  neither  was  here- 
after to  pass.  Every  thii^  was  so  arranged,  that,  while 
I  could  command  all  the  comforts  of  a  hncnrioos  house- 
hold, for  my  husband,  as  well  as  myself,  yet  the  privi- 
leges of  a  child— the  right  of  liree  access  to  a  parent's 
presence,  was  only  accorded  to  me,  on  condition  that 
he  was  excluded.  You  will  think  my  father  wrong  in 
this  strange  whim.  It  may  be  that  he  was  his  con- 
duct was  certainly  iigudicious,  since  it  ofiered  a  strong 
temptation  to  meanness  in  the  object  of  his  prejodice, 
widioot  affording  him  any  opportunity  of  overcoming  the 
original  feeling  of  distike. 

"  The  afleetiott  of  my  husband,  his  brilliancy  in  society, 
and  the  pride  I  felt  in  the  admiration  which  he  excited, 
raoonciled  me,  in  some  measure,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
ray  litttation.  Determining  to  neglect  no  duty  towards 
my  &ther,  I  devised  a  plan  by  which  I  could  divide  my 
time  between  both  those  beloved  relatives.  By  rising 
early,  I  could  preside  at  my  father's  bwakiast  rahle, 
and  still  be  in  time  to  take  my  seat  vrith  my  husband 
at  his  later  meal.  Dinner  was  generally  served  to  my 
father  while  1  iras  engaged  in  receiving  or  paying  visits, 
but  I  made  it  a  point  never  to  be  absent  from  his  teap 
table.  Always  kind  and  afieetiooaie,  he  seemed  to 
appreeiate-'my  attentions,  but  on  no  account  would  he 
bestow  any  notice  upon  Bir.  Ormeston.  When  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  spacious  hall,  a  silent  bow  was 
•xdiaaged  between  them,  fbr  my  fitther's  old  fashiened 


politeness  wonU  not  allow  him  to  omit  an  act  of  mere 
civiH^,  yet  not  a  word  was  ever  uttered  by  either. 
And  thus  they  Kved  in  entire  disunion  but  lor  the  con* 
neeting  link  of  my  affectioB. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  sufTcred  daring 
all  this  time.  Loving  my  father  with  sincerity,  and 
regarding  my  husband  with  the  deepest  tenderness  even 
after  I  had  learned  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  morels, 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  I  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  continual  agitation,  lest  som^  open  rupture  should  be 
the  result  of  this  coldness.  Had  Henry  proved  to  be 
all  my  fancy  had  jMiinted  him,  I  should  have  been  less 
disquieted ;  because  I  should  then  have  had  undoubting 
faith  in  the  effects  of  time  upon  my  father's  stem  temper. 
But,  alas !  I  had  learned  that  there  were  spots  upon 
the  sun  of  my  existence — I  had  discovered  the  worm  at 
the  root  of  the  stately  tree  which  overshadowed  me,  and 
I  no  lonfifer  trusted  that  a  better  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Ormeston's  character  would  disarm  my  parent's  resent- 
ment. I  will  not  tell  yon  the  petty  incidents  which 
taught  me  how  entirely  I  had  been  blinded  to  the  de- 
fecU  of  my  hu»baod*8  disposition.  It  was  not  that  I 
sought  them  out — God  knows  how  willingly  I  would 
have  deceived  myself  into  the  belief  that  the>'  did  not 
cxift,  but  they  forced  themselves  upon  me  thi*ough  the 
medium  of  trifles  which  I  could  not  thrust  aside.  I  had 
naturally  a  proud  and  uncompromising  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature— integrity  was  a  part  of  my  being 
•—a  high-toned  sense  of  honor  had  been  my  characte- 
ristic in  childhood,  and  had  I  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
old-world  Paladins,  I  could  not  have  been  more  fasti- 
dious in  my  notions  of  delicacy  and  firmness  of  principle. 
This  refined  sentiment  of  honor,  this  innate  conscious- 
ness, which  is  to  hones^  what  its  perfume  is  to  the 
rose— the  very  soul  of  its  existence— my  husband  did 
not  possess.  He  was  honest  and  honoreble  according 
to  the  easy  definition  of  the  world,  but  he  lacked  that 
proud  integrity  which  could  resist  tlie  temptation  of  its 
own  interests.  I  discovered  this  early  in  my  married 
life,  and  his  constant  drains  upon  the  purse  which  my 
father  always  kept  well  supplied,  tended  to  confirm  my 
doubts  of  his  refined  sense  of  honor.  Had  such  boun* 
ties  been  bestowed  upon  tne  by  one  who  scorned  me,  I 
would  have  begged  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  ere  I 
would  have  deigned  to  accept  them.  But  Mr.  Ormcs^ 
ton  was  content  to  pass  through  life  in  the  least  trouble^ 
some  manner ;  and  he  accordingly  occupied  the  stately 
mansion,  drove  the  pampered  horses,  ordered  the  well 
paid  servants,  and  drank  the  fine  old  wine  of  a  man 
who  despised  him  too  much  to  exchange  a  word  with 
him. 

"Five  years  passed  away  in  this  nuumor,  during 
which  time  I  became  the  mother  of  three  children.  The 
eldest  of  these  was  a  hoy,  named  after  my  father,  and 
to  him  he  seemed  to  transfer  the  fulness  of  that  afiection 
whksh,  since  my  marriage,  I  had  never  been  able, 
entirely,  to  regain.  I  rejoiced  at  this  growing  £atidness 
for  my  son,  and  hoped  that  the  sweet  boy  might  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  us  all,  especial^  as  my  ftither 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  intentioa  of  nakiog  bun  his 
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htAr,  Tbift  detDmaoMtiaa,  hovrcrer,  was  not  rerf 
factory  to  Mr.  Ormesion,  wbo  bad  hopod  that  I  shonki 
finally  come  into  poatotiion  of  the  estate ;  but,  with  hit 
usual  careless  good  humor,  he  began  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  benefit  from  tbis  arrangement.  Will  you  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that,  among  other  chances,  he 
actually  took  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  the  deaik 
of  his  ekild~~his  firtt  bom  son — which  would,  of  coone, 
under  such  a  will,  ensure  biro  the  property.  Until  that 
moment  I  had  trusted  much  to  his  good  feeling  and 
affectionate  temper,  but  when  I  heard  him  hint  at  the 
remote  possibili^r  of  deriving  benefit  from  such  a  ca- 
lamity, I  almost  hated  him.  Yet  I  tried—oh,  how 
anxiously  I  tried  to  forget  it.  I  wanted,  if  possible,  to 
retain  my  love  and  c^stocm  for  him  to  whom  I  was  bound 
by  indivsohible  ties,  and  I  sought  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his 
&ults.  The  world  looked  on  us  as  possessing  every 
requisite  for  happiness.  They  blamed  my  father's 
severe  temper,  and  considered  his  implacable  resent- 
ment as  the  only  cloud  in  our  sunny  sky ;  but  they  little 
knew  that  I  had  a  far  more  serious  cause  of  sorrow  in 
the  unstable  principles  of  my  husband.  Fond  of  gaie^ 
and  dissipation  of  all  kinds,  he  indulged  his  love  for 
pleasure  without  restraint.  The  wine-cup,  the  turf  and 
the  gambling-table,  all  demonded  a  share  of  his  time  and 
money,  and  both  were  liberally  bestowed.  Yet  was  he 
ever  kind  and  gentle  to  me;  not  a  harsh  word  ever 
esciqied  his  lips,  and  to  all  my  remonstrances  against 
the  pernicious  habits  in  which  he  indulged,  he  always 
replied  with  perfect  good  humor.  Was  I  wrong  in 
suspecting,  (as  I  sometimes  did,)  that  he  would  have 
been  less  tender,  had  the  purse  been  in  his  hand,  as 
well  filled  as  it  was  in  mine?  Heaven  only  knows 
whether  I  wronged  him,  but  wlien  distrust  creeps  into 
the  bower  of  wedded  love,  it  leaves  its  poisonous  taint 
over  every  flower  in  life. 

''  My  fisther  was  taken  ill,  and,  after  lingering  seveia] 
weeks,  he  died.  On  bis  death-bed  he  admitted  Henry 
to  his  presence,  and  as  he  bade  him  farewell,  he  added, 
'  I  have  summoned  you,  Mr.  Ormoston,  in  order  that 
you  might  not  accuse  me  of  carrying  my  resentment 
beyond  the  grave.  Had  you  been  less  content  with  your 
condition  as  a  dependant,  I  might  have  liked  you  better; 
had  you  refused  to  live  under  my  roof  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  I  prescribed,  I  fbould  have  known  that  I 
had  wronged  you  in  my  first  estimate  of  your  character ; 
but  your  conduct  has  shown  mc  that  you  were  quite 
satisfied  witlr  my  torms,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not  regret 
my  past  conduct.'  I  listened  to  these  words  with  bitter 
tears,  for  I  felt  that  if  Henry  had  but  obeyed  the  impul- 
ses of  my  indignant  spirit,  at  the  outset  of  our  married 
life,  he  would  never  have  been  compelled  to  occupy  so 
equivocal  a  station. 

''When  my  father's  will  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  bequeathed  to  me  an  annuity  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  during  my  life— to  my  two  youngest  chil- 
dren, two  thousand  dollars,  per  annum,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  fortune,  afier  deducting  a  few  legacies  to  some 
old  friends,  was  bestowed  upon  my  eldest  son,  upon 
condition  that  as  soon  as  he  attained  his  seventh  year, 
ht  should  be  sent  to  a  boarding^chool  in  England^  and 


there  aHowed  to  nmaiB  miil  he  had  ^^^s^*— «> 
giate  coarse  of  winrarion.  In  case  of  his  death  befcee 
he  attained  his  m^jorityy  the  aalafte  was  to  ramain  in 
trust  antU  my  youngest  child  should  be  of  age,  whma  it 
was  to  be  equally  divided  between  thorn.  I  wdl  mder- 
stood  the  meaning  of  this  will.  It  was  designed  to 
•epanue  the  heir  of  this  ffaw  estate  fitm  the  evil 
pie  of  his  father,  and,  in  die  plonitnde  erf'  Ua 
for  Mr.  Ormeston,  my  fitther  had  thought  that  a  diani^ 
taon  of  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  was  prefeivbla  to 
exposing  the  boy  to  sach  influence.  Thus  I  was  called 
to  make  a  second  sacrifice— the  result  of  the  jErsf,  and, 
as  I  had  given  op  my  fitther  for  the  sake  of  my  lofer,  so 
I  was  now  to  resign  ray  child  to  the  care  of  stmogeis, 
in  order  to  ensure  bis  future  weUam. 

"  Of  course  an  immediata  change  in  our  mode  of  life 
was  necessary.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending, 
at  least,  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  ray  anmn^,  which 
was  all  we  now  had,  certainly  would  not  support  snch 
extravagance.  This  gave  me  little  pain,  lor  I  had 
ceased  to  value  the  appliances  of  weaUi,  sinoe  I  had 
learned  they  oonld  not  bring  me  happiness,  but  it  galled 
the  pride  of  my  husband  to  the  very  quick.  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  living  in  a  less  oatantatiotts 
manner ;  he  was  not  willing  to  resign  the  luxury  of  a 
carriage,  and  the  pomp  of  a  retinne  of  servants.  But 
he  was  spared  the  mortificatioo  for  the  present.  Our 
child  had  almost  attained  the  age  spediied  in  the  will 
for  his  removal  to  England,  and  as  I  was  desiroos  of 
placing  him  in  safe  hands,  we  determined  to  aoccmipany 
him,  and  to  pass  a  few  years  in  Europe.  We  accor- 
dingly lefl  America  about  six  months  after  ray  fadier's 
death,  and  of  the  detail  of  the  next  two  years  of  my  Ufe, 
my  dearest  friends  are  ignorant. 

"  Our  first  care  on  our  arrival  in  England,  was  to  find 
a  proper  school  for  Charles.  My  heart  bled  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  him,  but  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
obey  the  9firit  of  my  father's  will  unless  I  sepanted 
him  entirely  from  us.  Having  been  unusually  fortunate 
in  oar  choice,  we  departed  for  Paris,  in 
with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Ormeston,  who  seemed 
ingly  desirous  of  enjoying  the  winter  season  in  that 
gayest  of  cities.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  my  place  of  abode,  so  long  as  I  could 
hear  weekly  from  Charies,  and  as  my  other  children 
were  with  me,  I  anticipated  comfiirt  if  not  happiness. 
But  I  soon  found  that  I  committed  a  sad  mistake  when  I 
trusted  one  of  his  unstable  character  amid  the  labyrinths 
of  Parisian  vice.  The  freedom  of  French  manners,  the 
sceptical  tone  of  philosophy  then  in  vogue,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  fiual  habit  of  gaming,  to  which  Mr. 
Ormeston  was  already  addicted,  were  too  well  suited  to 
his  temper  and  habits.  He  needed  little  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  launch  forth  upon  the  treachesoos  sea  of 
vicious  pleasure,  and  all  my  suspicions  of  his  laxity  of 
morals  were  more  than  confirmed.  But  ill  suited  as  we 
were,  we  never  had  those  disputes  and  bickerings  which 
often  render  the  married  state  one  of  perpetual  tormont. 
Always  kind  and  polite,  Mr.  Ormeston  was  oonaidered 
a  model  of  coi\jugal  tenderness,  and,  as  far  as  aflectioi^ 
aia  wovds  and  manners  could  make  him  to,  he  doserved 
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all  praise;  but  he  lacked  that  difinterested  love  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  itt  object  iM  first  care.  He  was 
wamily  attached  to  me ;  indeed  his  natural  disposition 
led  him  to  look  with  kindness  upon  erery  009  who  did 
not  absolutely  offend  him,  bat  still,  selfishness  was  the 
foundation  of  all  his  actions.  Had  I  ceased  to  be  his 
daily  companiDn,  and  to  minister  to  his  daily  comfort, 
all  love  for  me  would  soon  have  faded  from  his  mind, 
bke  a  dream,  for  his  temper  was  too  indolent  to  foel 
any  emotion  very  vividly.  Yet  his  winning  manners, 
his  unruffled  good  humor,  his  kind4ieartedness,  made 
me  love  him  tenderly,  in  despite  of  his  unsteadiness  o^ 
character.  I  would  have  given  wM^ids  to  have  been 
able  to  look  up  to  him  with  respect  as  well  as  auction, 
but. alas !  I  could  not  be  blind  to  his  want  of  sincerity, 
his  PruekHng  spirit,  and  his  habitual  Tices ;  I  could  not 
deceive  myself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  fit  model  finr 
the  imitation  of  our  children. 

''  But  I  was  destined  to  drink,  to  the  very  dreg:s,  the 
cup  which  my  ovm  wilfulness  had  dragged.    ASbex  a 
residence  of  nearly  two  years,  vre  left  Paris,  but  the 
precipitancy  with  which  we  quitted  it,  led  me  to  suspect 
that  scmiething  vras  wrong.     I  afterwards  learned  that 
some  disgraceftd  transaction  which  occurred  in  one  of 
those  dens  of  vice,  a  gambling^houso,  had  compelled 
Mr.  Ormestom  to  seek  safety  in  a  rapid  departure  for 
his  native  land.    We  returned  to  Now-Yorfc,  and  took 
lodgings  at  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels,  while  my 
husband  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  compan- 
ions of  his  former  foIUes.     His  ostentatious  style  of 
Kving,  together  with  his  habits  of  play,  soon  involved 
him  in  debt,  and  I  was  now  subject  to  the  mortificati<m 
of  seeing  him  dunned  again  and  again,  by  every  trader 
man  whom  ho  employed.     My  fiither  had  early  instilled 
into  my  mind,  a  great  horror  of  incurring  debt;  he 
looked  upon  it  in  its  trae  Hgbt,  as  a  species  of  dishonr 
etty  ;  *  it  was  supporting  one's  self,'  he  said, '  by  levy- 
ing contributions  on  others ;  it  was  making  a  show  with 
the  price  of  other  people's  industry.'    Feeling  thus  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject,  you  may  judge  how  I  suffered 
from  Mr.  Ormeston's  careless  habit  in  this  respect.    He 
denied  himself  no  hncury  however  costly,  no  pleasure 
however  expensive,  and,  when  importuned  for  payment 
by  those  who  had  trusted  him,  he  put  them  off  with 
fair  promises,  kind  words,  or  some  plcasing,little  atten- 
tion, which  converted  his  refusal  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands, into  a  compliment. 

**  The  last  blow  to  my  happiness  at  kst  came.  I 
have  lengthened  out  my  story,  even  as  a  criminal  pro- 
longs the  time  afforded  him  to  prepare  for  death,  to 
defer  as  long  as  possible  the  narration  of  that  final  dis- 
grace, the  remembrance  of  which  is  firaught  with  min- 
gled bitterness.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  afbir ;  let  it  suffice  to  tell  you,  that  a  note  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  drawn  by  Mr.  Ormeston,  and  bearing, 
as  endorser,  the  name  of  one  of  the  executors  of  my 
father's  will,  a  man  of  known  wealth  and  respectability, 
was  discounted  at  a  certain  bank  in  New-York,  and 
appropriated  by  my  husband  to  the  payment  of  a 
gambling  debt.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
when  the  note  beeame  due,  a  small  sum  was  paid  on 


account,  and  a  new  naie  for  iht  balance  was  left  in  the 
bank ;  but  before  the  time  of  payment  came  round  a 
second  Ume,  the  whole  a&ir  was  discovered.  The 
name  of  the  endorser  was  a  forgery!  Do  you  ask 
who  vras  the  forger?  It  vras  he,  who  had  ever  been 
found  too  wesik  to  resist  temptation— ^ven  my  unhappy 
husband! 

**  Let  me  do  him  the  justice',  however,  to  state  that 
he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  rob  either  Bifr.  '   or 

the  bank.  Driven  to  excremity  by  immense  losses  at 
play,  he  was  induced  to  this  method  of  raising  the 
money,  which  he  designed  to  pay  by  instalmenis,  as  the 
note  came  due ;  trusting  that  the  gentleman  whosename 
he  had  used,  would  know  nothing  of  te  transaction, 
and  that,  in  the  cource  of  a  y^ar,  the  whole  debt  would 
be  gradually  cleored  off.  But  some  investigations  vrfaidi 
took  place  in  the  bank,  led  to  the  unrfcvelment  of  the 
whole  scheme,  and  he  now  stood  in  the  Hghtof  a  crimi- 
naJ,  for,  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  heard  the  disgrace- 
ful tale,  he  vras  guilty  of  that  which  ought  to  condemn 
him  to  a  psison.  Respect  to  the  memory  of  my  father, 
however,  and  a  regard  to  my  feelings,  saved  him  fitmi 
open  shame.  Mr.  -»•— »  agieed  to  assume  ihe  lespon- 
sibiHty  of  the  note,  and  take  it  ovt  of  the  bank,  upon 
condition  of  perfSect  secrecy  hiring  observed  respecting 
the  vrhele  affair,  while  I  repaid  his  kindness,  as  far  as 
I  could,  by  mortgaging  my  annuity  to  him,  as  a  security 
for  his  future  indemnification.  This  was  the  only  mode 
that  could  be  devised  for  the  settlement  of  the  debt, 
since  the  terms  of  the  vrill  rendered  it  impossible  to 
alienate  any  part  of  my  fotfaer's  vast  fortune  from  my 
eldest  son.  Mr.  Ormeston,  glad  to  escape  disgrace  on 
any  terms,  consented  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  Mr. 
■  '  agreed  to  pay  us,  out  of  my  annuity,  a  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  the  remainder  beiug  retained  as  a 
payment  on  account,  of  the  laige  sum  due  him  from  my 
husband. 

"  Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  we  purehased 
the  privilege  of  hiding  our  disgrace  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  gladly  did  I  quit  a  scene  of  so  much  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow.  But  life  had  now  lost  its  bright* 
ness  for  me.  From  the  hour  that  I  learned  his  guilt, 
there  was  no  longer  the  charm  of  afiection  to  blind  me 
to  the  unstable  principles  of  the  man  whom  I  had  chosen 
to  be  the  companion  of  .my  whole  existence.  There 
was  something  so  unutterably  degrading  to  me,  in  the 
thought  of /rand— 4t  vras  so  mean  and  despicable  a 
crime-— that  my  proud  heart  revolted  at  the  very  thought* 
It  vras  not  only  the  want  of  moraliQr  -it  was  the  grovel' 
ling  nature  of  the  act,  which  excited  my  contempt,  and 
I  r4>uld  no  longer  love  him  whom  I  had  learned  to  de* 
spise.  I  pitied  him  from  my  very  soul,  I  sought  to 
minister  to  his  comfort  in  every  way  possible,  but  I  no 
longer  regarded  hhn  with  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a 
loving  heoKt.    He  avoided  iny  preoenoo— he  seemed  to 


dirink  from  my  look—tiot  because  be  feared  reproach, 
for,  God  is  my  witness  that  no  word  of  bitterness  ever 
passed  my  lips  on  the  subject;  but  because  he  could  not 
brook  the  eye  of  one  whose  unspotted  integrity  vras  a 
dafly  reproof  unto  him.  I  strove  to  make  him  content 
wiA  his  alierad  conditkni,  by  shariqg  it  uonmnnnriui^. 
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tliouf  h  I  bad  been  ntusied  in  the  lap  of  indoigviioe  firom 
iaCuMcy ;  but  he  ccNild  aot  overooma  the  paioiiil  lenie  of 
inferiority,  which  made  him  quail  before  me,  and  we 
gradually  became  more  and  more  eetranged>  Strange 
poaition  for  two  peieona  to  doaely  connected !  Without 
an  unkind  word  having  been  eibchanged  between  u«*- 
without  an  angry  tone,  or  a  reproachful  look  to  extin- 
guiah  lore,  it  alowly  fiided  from  the  hearts  of  both,  like 
the  vague  image  -of  a  dream.  He  felt  my  very  life  to 
be  a  reproach  to  him.  The  pcecepts  which  I  imparted 
to  my  children-— the  maxima  of  virtue  and  honor  which, 
ma  a  mother,  I  wot  bound  to  teach  and  to  practice,  were 
like  go  noany  atinga  and  arrows  to  his  wounded  con- 
science. My  jiresence  was  painful  to  him,  for  he  could 
not  forget  that  1  had  looked  into  the  depths  of  his  de- 
graded nature.  His  habiu  of  *  good  /eUow$kipf*  his 
pleasant  manners,  his  graphic  skill  in  story-telling,  his 
comic  songs,  made  him  a  great  fevoiite  in  the  little 
community  where  we  now  resided,  while  the  calm  tone 
of  subdued  sorrow,  the  reserve,  bom  of  betrayed  affec- 
tion, gave  to  my  demeanor  a  gravity  which  was  mista- 
ken for  coldness  of  heart.  Some  keen-si^ced  gossips 
had  observed,  that,  when  in  my  presence,  Mr.  Onnes- 
lon's  careless  and  cheerful  manner  was  exchanged  for  a 
restlessness,  and  apparent  restraint.  He  told  no  merry 
talos,  he  entered  into  no  boyish  frolics  when  the  sad 
eye  of  his  wife  was  upon  him,  and  this  was  attributed 
to  my  unkindness,  my  severity  of  temper,  which  clouded 
his  sunny  character.  Alas !  it  was  his  own  conscious- 
ness that  hushed  the  song  upon  his  lips,  and  checked 
the  tide  of  mirth,  when  I  was  by  his  side.  /,  alone, 
knew  of  his  disgrace. 

"  With  regard  to  my  children,  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
may  have  committed  some  errors  of  judgment,  but  how 
littlf  can  strainers  know  of  the  springs  which  govern 
our  actions.  I  was  severe  in  my  ideas  of  discipline- 
rigid  in  my  sense  of  duty,  and  it  was  with  the  inflexi- 
bility of  a  judge  that  I  watched  over  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  ]iassion  and  enror  in  the  hearts  of  my  chil- 
dren. Why  did  I  do  this  1  Because  they  were  of  Am 
^/ood— ^lecause  I  feared  that  ku  children,  while  they 
inherited  his  beauty  and  his  talents,  might  also  be  the 
heirs  of  his  unstable  chancter.  Let  the  tender  alfoc- 
tion  of  those  dear,  and,  God  be  thanked!  those  virtuous 
children,  prove  to  you,  that,  whatever  the  worid  might 
call  it,  my  severity  was  not  unkindness. 

"  Thus  have  I  explained  to  you  the  cause  of  my  appa- 
rent parsimony,  and  the  groundlessness  of  the  other 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  me,  by  those 
who  cannot  look  beneath  the  stirfece  of  life.  A  few 
years  suflked  ta  pay  the  debt  dne  to  the  kind  Mr. 
;  but  others,  many  others,  still  remained  to  be 
satisfied,  and  I  determined  to  continue  the  same  course 
of  life,  nntU  every  ferthing  was  puneCually  settled.  I 
endeavored  to  surround  my  husband  with  such  oli^ects 
as  might  excite  the  fine  powers  of  his  mind,  and  indues 
him  to  substitute  intellectual  pleasures  for  the  grosser 
enjoyment  of  the  senses.  Books  in  which  he  once  de- 
Kghied,  painting  in  which  he  was  not  unskilled,  nnuric 
ha  which  he  was  a  proficient,  were  all  brought  around 
him  in  our  hnnble  and  quiet  home.    But  the  poison  of 


a  vitiated  tasto  had  pervaded  his  noble  intellect,  and  all 
mental  pursuits  had  lost  their  charm.  To  ponder  on 
the  dangerous  pages  of  Rousseau,  or  the  vain  sophisms 
of  Voltaire,  was  the  greatest  task  he  could  bring  himself 
to  undertake,  while  his  skill  as  an  artist  and  musidaa 
was  wasted  in  political  caricatures  and  political  songs. 
Ghadnally  he  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  being. 
He  had  begun  life  hyj^aeimg  kU  happituoo  lower  tktm 
At'iiMe//'—- he  had  commenced  by  degrading  instead  of 
elevating  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  he  now  learned 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  descend  than  to  regain  the 
upward  ascent.  You  know  his  subsequent  fete:  ytm 
know  that  the  handsome  and  intellectual-  Henry  Oiuies> 
ton— the  gifted,  the  amiable,  the  good-hearted— be  who 
was  once  the  chject  of  admiration  to  women,  and  of 
imitation  to  men— sunk  into  the  mere  haunter  of  a 
village  tavern. 

*'  Have  I  told  you  enough  of  my  trials  7  Would  you 
hear  how  he  gradually  lost  all  sense  of  shame  and  self- 
respect?  how  he  found  in  the  depths  of  vice  a  deeper 
eiillf  and  how  he  finally  died,  with  that  most  awfol  of 
all  the  weapons  of  death— 4A«  drumkard^e  curee  T 

"  Time  has  shed  iu  healing  bahn  over  many  sorowb 
since  then,  but  iho  lapee  of  years  cannot  bring  to  me 
forgetCulness.  My  children  are  now  grown  to  adoles- 
cence—wealth and  honor  and  goodness  are  theirs,  and 
in  their  love  I  find  my  only  earddy  consolation.  But  I 
cannot  forget  the  crael  yet  merited  snfierings  of  my 
youth.  I  say  merUed  because  they  would  never  have 
fallen  upon  me  had  I  not '  deepieed  the  eouneel  ofmf 
faiker,*  I  followed  the Uind  impulses  i^mpowtkwiii; 
and,  like  all  who  mow  ike  wind,  I  reaped  ike  soUri- 
teind." 


O  rif  inal. 
LOVE. 

RUrUS   DAWKS. 

True  love  ii  never  pstuonste-^t  c<NBe« 

Winged  from  too  pure  a  toaroe  to  work  ue  woe. 

Yet  love,  like  sit  thiiifit  besutifel  and  true, 

Hae  fbmnd  ita  eoimterfiiit    There  waa  a  time 

When  ia  celsattsl  ffwuMBta  it  deaesadad 

A  ooBstant  gaoat  with  nuui.    TImb  aian  and  wifo 

Were  one  indeed ;  Ibr  Heavenly  love  ao  wrought. 

That,  aa  the  light  and  heat  of  the  aun'a  rays 

Make  one  for  ictien,  wisdom  Joined  to  It 

In  Heavenly  ntarriage.    In  the  golden  age 

Sung  by  the  poeta,  love  waa  ail  like  thn^ 

Such  aa  the  Prophet  MUUm  toki  in  verae. 

When  Paradise,  in  vision,  threw  its.gatea 

Wide  open  to  his  sight,  and  mother  Eve 

Smiled  on  the  first  of  barda.    The  lime  win  eome 

When  ail  that  Hiltoa  saag  wfll  be  Milled, 

And  Paradiaa  regained ;  true  love,  onoe  Bora, 

Shall,  with  the  Virgin,  bend  her  tight  to  earth. 

Virgil  haa  sung  of  them  in  FolUo. 

The  Sibyla  in  their  wondrous  verae,  have  told 

Their  coming  with  the  great  Reatorer'a  throne. 

Strange !  that  Aem  out  the  darfcnesi  of  old  Time, 

Saeh  light  ahoahl  break— ami  etrager  stitt  that 

Should  not  have  pondered  en  theae  woodfooa  thiagab 

Onr  age  is,  even  now,  would  we  behold, 

Full  of  the  promise,  for  celestial  Love, 

Hovering  over,  beekona  to  nMUnkhid, 

Aad  bsga  to  be  admitted. 
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Original. 
THE   GREEN   HUNTSMAN; 

OR,  TBS  HAUNTID  VILLA. 
A    GHAUTMAI    LB6BND    OP    URnilANA. 
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BT  TBI  AUTBOROr  'LAFITTB,'  '  TB£  QUADROONS,' ITC. 

« Is  it  a  true  and  honest  tale,  fiiir  matter?" 
"  Nay— I  Touch  noL    I  give  it  thee  at  I  had  It" 

In  the  upper  faubourg  of  New-Orleans  and  con- 
spicuous from  the  river  on  which  it  fronts,  stands  a  vast, 
square  mansion,  gray  and  ruinous  through  neglect  rather 
than  time.  A  few  old  moss-stained  oaks  of  a  century's 
growth,  rear  their  majestic  heads  above  its  rank  lawn, 
and  the  hedges  and  walls  that  once  enclosed  it  arc 
broken  down  or  utterly  destroyed.  Every  where  are  the 
marks  of  its  having  been,  in  a  better  day,  the  abode  of 
affluence  and  aristocratic  pride.  Lonely,  in  dilapidated 
grandeur,  stately  and  imposing  even  in  its  ruin,  it  has 
for  years  attracted  the  eye  of  the  curious  stranger  as  he 
tailed  past  it.  But  vainly  does  the  traveller  seek  to 
learn  from  those  about  him,  the  history  of  the  spot. 
All  that  he  can  ascertain  is,  that  it  is  called  "  The 
Haunted  ViUa.'* 

Less  than  half  a  mile  above  this  dilapidated  edifice  on 
die  estate  adjacent  also  stands  a  mansion,  which  is  no 
less  striking  for  its  beauty,  adorned  as  it  is  with  veran- 
dahs, porticos  and  latticed  conservatories,  and  half-hid 
in  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  with  well-appointed  hedges 
of  the  rose-thorn  interspersed  with  lemon,  acacia  and 
pomegranate  trees  enclosing  a  lawn  of  the  softest  green. 
It  seemes  the  abode  of  taste,  refinement  and  graceful 
affluence — the  home  of  domestic  bliss  and  social  happi- 
ness. Never  two  mansions  or  grounds  presented  stran- 
ger or  more  remarkable  contrasts,  made  still  more  strik- 
ing by  their  juxtaposition. 

At  the  latter  villa  on  the  evening  of  our  story,  there 
was  held  a  Christmas  festival,  of  a  gayer  and  more  bril- 
liant description  than  usual,  for  it  was  a  bridal  night 
also— and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  vrith  the  joyous 
train  mingled  merrily  in  the  holiday  festivities.  The 
bride !  How  shall  her  matchless  beauty  be  given  to  the 
eye  of  the  reader !  She  was  of  stately  stature,  and  grace- 
ful as  the  swan  in  her  movements.  Her  eyes  were 
dark,  and  burning  with  the  light  of  love.  There  was  an 
unfathomable  well  of  feeling  in  their  dangerous  depths, 
and  though  they  could  occasionally  flash  fire  and  sparkle, 
their  usual  aspect  was  sofl  and  timid  as  the  gazelle's. 
She  was  called  Ephese,  and  men's  eyes  have  seldom 
looked  on  a  more  beautiful  woman,  or  a  bridegroom's 
worshipping  glance  adored  a  fairer  bride.  She  was  wed- 
ded the  night  of  our  story,  in  the  gorgeous  rooms  of  the 
mansion  just  described.  The  owner  of  this  mansion  was 
a  French  gentleman,  and  had  been  a  widower  for  many 
years.  He  called  Ephese  his  child.  Some  said  she  was 
his  daughter,  others  that  she  was  not.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  mystery  about  her.  She  was  just  eighteen  the 
night  of  her  bridal,  which  was  as  well  both  her  birth- 
day and  wedding-day,  a  Christmas  eve.  The  bridegroom 
was  a  rich  young  Creole  of  Orleans,  handsome,  chivalrous 
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•ad  welMNim,  and  eveiy^way  worthy  to  wear  bo  tarig^ 
a  jewel  as  Ephese  in  hi*  boBom.  . 

It  was  a  happy  and  meny  niglit.  All  the  yoothfiil 
cavalieri  for  many  leagues  around  were  gathered  there 
to  grace  the  nuptials,  and  three  score  maidens,  widi  the 
darie  eye  and  raven  h«ir  of  that  sonny  clime,  presented 
their  rival'channs  in  the  presence  of  the  incomparable 
bride.  In  the  wanton  waltz  and  stately  dance,  amid 
never  ceasing  strains  of  ravishing  mnsic,  and  with  the 
nnmerons  scenes  and  changes  of  a  bridal  festival  coin 
joined  with  a  Christmas  menrymakiBg,  the  flilvery  hours 
flew  swiftly  on.  Midnight  at  length  approached,  and 
the  blushing  bride,  hatf-reluctant,  hatf-consentittg,  was 
borne  from  the  hall  by  a  group  of  laugUng  virgins,  to 
the  nuptial  chamber.  At  the  instant  the  door  closed 
behind  her,  the  festive  halls  were  strangely  ilhmnnated 
by  a  sudden  ttgfat  of  a- pale-green  cast  that  out-shone  the 
brilliant  candelabra  in  die  rooms  and  threw  over  every 
&ce  the  ghastly  palor  of  death.  At  the  same  instant  a 
loud,  heavy,  rmnbling  noise,  like  ondeiground  thunder, 
appalled  every  eari 

"  Look !  the  Haunted  ViQa!"  shouted  several  voices 
on  the  verandah. 

In  an  instant  the  halls  were  deserted,  and  the  veran* 
dah  and  lawn  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  ruined  man* 
sion,  were  crowded  with  terrified  gazers.  Terrific 
spectacle !  The  whole  interior  of  the  rain,  towards 
which  their  eyes  were  turned,  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 
Through  every  aperture  of  door  and  window  and  gaping 
crevice,  the  fire  shone  out  as  if  from  a  furnace,  with  aa 
intense  glowing  heat.  Yet  there  ascended  no  smoke 
finom  it,  nor  could  there  be  heard  any  sound  of  crackling 
flame.  But  what  was  most  fearful  was  a  tongue  of 
green  flame,  which  rising  from  the  midst  of  iStud  molten 
mass,  flung  itself,  lapping  and  curiing  high  into  the  air, 
like  a  serpent,  and  then  contracted  and  coiled  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  fire,  again  to  unfold  and 
dart  upward,  and  shed  its  baleful  glare  a  wide  league 
around.  The  most  'death-like  silence  pervaded 
the  groups  of  banqueters  as  they  looked  upon  this 
spectacle.  To  all  the  name  of  the  Haunted  Villa  was 
familiar,  and  to  every  mind  supernatural  terror  was  as- 
sociated with  it.  No  one  breathed.  Expectation  and 
alarm  sat  on  every  face.  Gradually  the  intensity  of  the 
glowing  interior  lessened,  and  in  a  few  minutes  aH 
became  dark  as  before,  save  the  tongue  of  flame  which 
continued  to  curl  and  writhe  above  the  centnl' tower 
with  fiercer  strength.  All  at  once  it  disappeared,  like  a 
lamp  blown  out,  and  in  its  place  a  small  globe  of  green 
fire,  that  shone  with  a  steady  light,  was  alone  visible 
upon  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

Awed  and  full  of  conjectures  and  trembling  appre- 
hensions, the  company  instantly  broke  up.  In  a  few 
minutes,  nearly  all  were  on  their  way  to  their  homes, 
anxious  to  place  the  widest  distance  between  themselves 
and  this  spot  of  supernatural  sounds  and  spectacles. 
Five  or  six  young  men  alone  remained  in  the  deserted 
verandah.  They  were  intimate  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom, who  himself  stood  among  them  as  they  discoursed 
together  on  the  event* 
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'*  Did  yoa  nodoe  tkst  it  was  jott  as  the  door  eloiod 
behind  the  bride?"  reaiariMd  Don  'Antomo  Bwedas, 
one  of  the  group  upon  the  colonnade. 

**  I  did,  Ngnor/'  replied  Eugene  Briisot,  witli  ani- 
mation, "  for  my  eye  waa  following  her  departure,  aur- 
ronnded  by  her  bridesmaida,  and  methought  I  had 
never  seen  woman  so  lovely,  and  I  mourned  ao  bright  a 
Btar  ahould  set  to  every  eye  but  Heniide's." 

**  You  all  noticed  it  waa  just  as  she  left  the  room, 
aignoBB  ?"  repeated  young-  Don  Antonio,  looking  round 
with  a  maiked  manner  and  speaking  in  a  solemn  tone. 

*'  We  did,"  all  answered,  "  but  has  Eph^se  any  thing 
to  do  with—" 

"  Speak,  Don  Antonio !  what  evU  threatens  or  is  oon- 
meted  with  my  beloved  bride  7"  demanded  the  young 
huaband,  earnestly  grasping  his  friend's  hand. 

**  Listen,  signer,"   answered  Don  Antonio  Baradas. 

The  young  cavaliers,  joined  by  one  or  two  ladies,  now 
grouped  closer  about  the  young  Spaniard  as  he  leaned 
gracefully  i^ainst  a  column,  his  arms  folded  within  his 
silk  mantle  across  his  breast.  His  attitude  was  striking 
and  commanding.  His  age  appeared  not  less  than 
thirty,  but  care  or  deep  and  active  thought  had  worn  in 
his  foce  strong  lines,  which,  while  they  added  to  its 
intellect,  took  from  his  youth.  He  had  been  vexy  hand- 
some and  was  still  striking  for  his  manly  appearance. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  slender  and  finely  shaped.  His 
complexion  was  so  dark  as  to  approach  a  swarthy  hue. 
His  features  were  finely  acquiline,  and  his  large  dark 
eyes  beamed  with  the  fire  of  intelligence.  Sometimes 
there  was  in  them  a  strangeness  of  expression  terrible 
to  look  upon,  while  ere  it  could  be  commented  on  by 
those  who  observed  it,  passed  away,  instantly  foUowed 
by  the  sweetest  imsie  human  lips  ever  wore.  With  the 
eariy  history  of  Don  Antonio,  none  were  acquainted. 
He  had  come  to  New^Orleans  on  a  Christmas  eve,  eight 
years  before,  a  traveller  and  as  the  heir  of  a  noble 
Cuban  fomily.  After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks,  he  gave 
out  that  he  had  become  so  much  pleased  with  the  city 
as  to  determine  to  abide  there  permanently.  His  lodg- 
ings were  magnificently  furnished,  and  in  bis  horses  and 
aquqiage,  he  rivalled  the  wealthiest  Creoles.  He  soon 
found  firiends,  and  the  halls  of  the  oldest  and  best 
femilies  of  the  land  were  thrown  open  to  him.  He  was 
admired  for  his  wit,  accomplishments,  and  manly 
graces,  and  every  where  courted  for  bis  wealth.  Thus 
for  seven  years  had  Don  Antonio  lived  among  the  hos- 
pitable and  refined  Orieanois.  During  all  this  while  it 
was  remarked  that  he  never  had  drank  wine  nor  spoken 
to  a  woman-— though  the  loveliest  in  the  world  were 
alluring  him  with  their  smiles.  Between  him  and 
Henride  Claviere,  the  bridegroom,  there  had  existed  a 
long  and  close  intimacy.  He  had  now  been  invited  to 
wait  on  him  as  a  groomsman,  but  bad  singularly  and 
strangely  to  his  friend,  declined,  saying  he  could  be 
present  only  as  a  guest. 

''  Listen,  signer,"  he  said,  in  an  impressive  manner, 
as  his  firiends  gathered  around  him,  their  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  tone  and  emphasis  of  his  words.  "  It  is 
twenty-one  minutes  yet  to  midnight !  There  will  be  full 
time  'till  twelve  finr  me  to  speak.    Patience,  Hemide ! 


thy  bride  hathnot  been  gone  ten  minutes  and  thou  must 
wait  for  the  cathedral  bell  to  toll  midnight  ere  then 
leave  us." 

"  The  Cathedral  belli  It  was  never  heard  this  dis- 
tance," exdsdmed  several. 

"  It  will  be  heard  here  toHught,  as  if  swinging  within 
the  dome  of  this  hall,"  he  answered,  in  a  deep  voice 
that  vritb  his  words  made  each  heart  weigh  heavier  in 
the  bosom  against  which  it  audibly  throbbed.  ''  Yonder 
mansion,  my  firiends,  was  built  by  a  Casdlian  noUe,  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  best  blood  of  Spain.  His  wealth 
was  inexhaustible.  He  possessed  also  boundless  ambi- 
tion, and  never  did  human  life  stand  between  him  and 
his  object.  His  passions  were  evil  and  indulged  at  any 
sacrifice.  He  lived  solitary  in  a  lonely  castle  amid  the 
most  fertile  and  lovely  region  of  Castile.  There  he 
associated  only  with  his  gold,  which  he  kept  in  cofiers 
in  his  vaults,  and  with  his  borse  and  black  hounds,  with 
which  he  used  to  hunt  every  Christmas  eve,  firom  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  in  company,  it  is  said,  with  the  free 
spirits  of  the  air,  with  whom,  riding  like  the  virind,  they 
traversed  the  kingdom  in  its  breadth  and  length  ere  the 
dawn.  And  what  think  you  he  hunted,  my  friends  f  A 
Castilian  maid  who  should  be  both  perfectlf  beatUif%l 
and  perfectly  blind  .'—for  there  is  a  tradition  in  Spain, 
that  such  a  maiden  shall  become  the  mother  of  an 
Emperor  who  shall  unite  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
into  one  Empire.  But  it  was  not  for  this  he  would  pos- 
sess this  blind  beauty.  He  was  in  person  the  ugliest 
and  most  hideous  man  in  all  Spain.  Men  looked  upon 
him  with  disgust  and  women  vrith  fear.  He  wanted  a 
wife  and  forsooth,  one  that  was  beautiful  too,  for  next 
to  his  money  and  hounds  he  admired  women.  But  no 
female  could  be  found  to  marry  him,  so  hideous  was  his 
visage,  for  all  the  gold  in  his  coffers.  He  had  heard  of 
this  tradition,  and  the  idea  of  having  a  bride  who  should 
be  perfectly  beantUuI  and  yet  be  blind,  was  highly 
gratifying  to  his  vanity,  for  he  could  feast  upon  her 
charms  while  she  would  be  ignorant  of  his  ugliness." 

''  And  why  should  he  seek  her  by  night  ?"  demanded 
Don  Antonio's  listeners. 

''  It  is  said  he  had  a  talisman  purchased  by  a  mint  of 
golden  zecchino  of  Pius  YI.,  by  which  he  would  be 
guided  to  the  abode  of  such  a  maiden,  who  could  be 
borne  off,  says  the  tradition,. only  at  the  midnight  hour 
and  while  buried  in  deep  sleep. 

"  At  length,  one  Christmas  eve,  when  this  Castilian 
noble  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  sallied  forth  with 
hound  and  horse  and  horn  to  seek  the  blind  and  beauti- 
ful maiden  for  his  bride.  It  was  a  few  mintues  before 
midnight,  that  the  priests  who  were  chaunting  prayers 
in  a  monastery  in  the  Pyrenees  valley,  heard  the  unusual 
sound  of  huntsmen  and  the  hoarse  bay  of  hounds 
approaching  in  full  cry.  The  sounds  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  grew  louder  and  yet  louder,  and  all  at  once 
the  vride  doors  of  the  chapel  were  bmist  open,  and  this 
young  Castilian  noble  rode  in  at  top  speed,  followed  by 
his  pack,  and  galloped  straight  towards  the  altar.  The 
horror-stricken  priests  seized  the  golden  crucifix  that 
stood  upon  it  and  held  it  up  between  the  sacred  place 
and  the  intruders,  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  spirit 
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of  the  "  Wicked  Hontguiaii'*  of  the  Pyranees,  and  no 
mortal  niu* 

"Without  heeding  the  priests  or  their  eraeifixt  Don 
Rolando  Otoimo  ■  for  that  was  his  name— leaped  from 
his  coal-black  steed  and  passed  through  a  small  wicket 
that  led  into  the  chnstevs  of  the  nunnery.  With  a  rapid 
step  he  traversed  the  corridor  and  stopped  before  a  oeU, 
die  door  of  which  was  closed.  It  flew  open  at  his 
touch.  On  a  low  coach,  her  features  fiuntly  visible  by 
a  lamp  burning  beside  it,  slept  a  nun  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  of  hmbs  and  features.  Don  Rolando  knelt 
beside  her  and  lifted  the  lamp  so  as  to  obtain  a  more 
perfect  view  of  her  fisce.  It  was  transoendantly  lovely. 
He  smiled  with  satis&etion,  and  lifting  her  in  his  anns, 
bore  her  forth  into  the  corridor/' 

"How  knew  he  that  a  maiden  slept  there?"  asked 
one  of  the  group. 

**  By  the  talisman  on  his  whip,  it  is  said." 

"  What  was  that,  Don  Antonio  ?" 

"A  lock  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair  braided  in  the 
•taapper,  says  the  legend.  The  pliant  lash  would 
straighten  and  point  forward  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand  in 
the  direction  he  should  proceed.  Its  touch  opened  all 
barriers,  and  gave  him  ingress  to  the  inmost  closet  of 
castle  or  cot.  But  the  impioos  noble  was  soon  to  learn 
that  he  could  not  enter,  even  with  such  a  talisman,  a 
consecrated  temple  and  bear  off  with  impunity  a  bride 
of  the  church.  His  punishment,  though  long  deferred, 
came.  He  returned  into  the  chapel  with  his  prise  ere 
the  terrified  monks  had  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
ment. Leaping  upon  his  steed  and  followed  by  his 
hounds,  he  spurred  down  the  echoing  aisles  again,  and 
lefk  the  convent  as  the  bell  tolled  midnight,  the  noise  of 
his  riding  and  the  bay  of  his  hounds  breaking  far  and 
wide  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  as  he  coursed  home- 
ward down  die  valley. 

"  Don  Rolaiido  soon  reached  his  castle  and  kdd  his 
intended  bride  upon  a  gorgeous  couch.  Then  sending 
for  musicians,  he  placed  them  in  a  concealed  alcove  and 
bade  them  play  the  softest  strains  'till  she  awoke." 

"  How  was  he  certain  that  she  was  blind  as  well  as 
beantifhl,  Don  Antonio  f"  asked  one  of  the  group. 

*'  He  believed  in  the  feadifulness  of  his  talisman." 

"  And  how  could  she  be  beautiful  if  she  were  blind, 
Don  Antonio?"  asked  Eugene  Bris^t.  "  Methinks  a 
lady's  beauty  lieth  mostly  in  her  eye." 

"The  tradition  saith  that  the  msiden  ill  qoattion  is 
to  be  perfeeUy  humHffU  still  perficUy  kimd.  She 
mtist  have,  therefore,  perfect  eyes  to  the  observer  though 
useless  to  herself  as  instruments  oMsion." 

"Poor  lady,"  sighed  the  young  cavalier. 

"  I  prydiee  proceed  with  thy  story,  Signer  Antonio," 
Mid  the  impatient  bridegroom. 

"It  indeed  becomes  me  to  hastpn,  for  die  midnight 
hoar  is  near  at  hand.  Don  Rolando  having  arrayed  him- 
self magnifioently  and  perfumed  himself  vrith  the 
eaadiett  essenoas  of  Persia,  stood  eonoealed  behind  the 
cvtans  of  her  ooueh  to  witnass  her  awaking.  At 
lang^  the  mnsie  ttola  Into  her  senses,  and  slowly  she 
b^gan  to  open  hw  eyee  and  throw  off  the  deep  sleep  that 
had  weigM  19m  d»  fri^ed  Bds.     Doo  Rokado 


watched  her  widi  die  most  intense  interest.  Ho 
trembled  lest  he  should  have  been  deceived— for, 
already  he  passionately  loved  her.  She  rose  in  her 
oouch  and  gaaed  around.  Her  eyes  were  blue  as 
heaven,  large,  liquid  and  full  of  love  and  feeling.  But 
whether  they  had  vision  he  was  unable  to  detarmiiia. 
He  was  about  to  show  himself  to  make  the  trial,  bat 
restrained  the  impulse  and  remained  still  concealed, 
feeling  assured  that  a  few  momenu  would  decide  it.  She 
looked  around  her  upon  the  damask  hangings  that  on  all 
sides  enveloped  her  couch,  but  there  was  no  individual 
object  about  her  to  arrest  and  fix  the  eye.  She  now 
threw  back  her  golden  hair  firom  her  forehead,  as  if 
perfectly  awake,  and  gazed  around  with  intelligent  sur- 
prize, too  visibly  depicted  on  her  features  and  in  the 
enlaxgement  of  her  dilating  eye  to  be  mistaken.  t)on 
Rolando's  heart  began  to  sink  within  him.  She  looked 
each  moment  more  bewildered  and  alarmed. 

"  *  Holy  Virgin,  where  am  I  ?'  she  cried  at  length,  In 
a  xoice  which  alarm  had  made  most  sweetly  touching. 
'These  sillen  hangingt— this  heavenly  music-— this 
gorgeous  chamber^—'  for  she  had  now  put  aside  the  cur- 
tains. *  Whither  have  I  been  borne  in  my  sleep  ?  It 
were  heaven  did  not  yonder  lattice  with  a  view  of  the 
dutant  stars  through,  tell  me  I  am  yet  on  earth.' 

"  *  She  f  etff ,  and  the  talisman  has  played  me  false ! 
Accursed  be  it  and  the  heed  it  grew  upon !'  muttered 
Don  Rolando  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

"  He  was  about  to  rush  forward  and  bury  his  dagger  in 
her  heart,  for  his  vanity  and  pride  would  not  allow  him 
to  permit  her  to  see  his  features,  inasmuch  as  he  already 
loved  her,  and  the  thought  of  seeing  her  shudder  at  their 
ugliness  was  madness  to  him.  He  had  radier  slay  her 
with  his  own  hand.  This  he  was  about  to  do,  when 
suddenly  his  arm  was  arrested  by  a  Hgfat  touch.  He 
turned  and  beheld  a  low  black  figure,  with  a  body  no 
higher  than  his  knees,  with  a  prodigious  head,  in  the 
brow  of  which  was  set  a  single  eye  of  green  flame 
like  a  shining  emerald,  and  with  hands  and  arms  of 
supernatural  length. 

" '  Avannt,  fiend !'  he  cried,  starting  back  with  horror 
andaflnght. 

" '  Fear  me  not,  Don  Rolando,'  said  the  dwarf  in  a 
hoarse  low  tone.  '  I  know  thy  disappointment,  ha,  ha, 
ha!     She  has  eyes  brighter  than  stars.' 

" '  By  heaven  she  hath !  How  know  you  my  thooghta 
and  purposes  f '  demanded  he  with  surprise. 

"  *  It  matters  not.    I  can  aid  thy  purpose  I' 

"'HowT' 

" '  Destroy  her  vision !' 

" '  Tkou,  hell-hound !  would'st  thou  mar  such  giorioos 
beauty  f    She  shall  die  first  by  my  own  hand.' 

" '  I  will  not  mar  it.  I  will  take  away  her  sight  nor 
lay  hand  upon  her.' 

" '  Give  me  proof  of  it  and  diou  shalt  attempt  it.  I 
would  give  half  my  wealth  oould  ^t  be  so.  Give  me 
proof. 

"  The  demon-dwarf  fixed  opon  him  hiM  single  eye  fbr 
as  instant  with  snoh  a  steady  gaie,  that  Don  Rolando's 
eyes  were  irrasisdbly  riveted  open  it  as  if  faseinattd.  In 
tafai  he  triod  10  ttka  diMn  off.    Thay  wm  no  loafer 
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nibservient  to  his  will.  The  demon's  eye  grew  laiiger 
and  larger,  brighter  and  brighter  each  moment^  'tiU  the 
light  of  it  became  painfully  intense,  and  seemed  to  Don 
Rolando's  eyes  to  fill  the  whole  space  before  him  and 
to  pervade  the  whole  room.  By  degrees  it  then  faded 
away,  lessening  and  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  nntil 
it  left  the  place  to  his  vision  dark  as  midnight. 

" '  Where  art  than,  fiend,  that  thou  hast  charmed  me 
thus  and  left  me  in  darkness  V 

"  *  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Don  Rolando,  dost  thou  find  thyself  in 
darkness  ?'  said  the  dwarf,  speaking  from  the  self  same 
spot  where  Don  Rolando  had  last  seen  him. 

" '  Art  thou  here,  demon  7  Who  hath  extinguished 
the  lights?' 

"  *  No  lights  are  extinguished,  Don  Rolando.  The 
darkness  is  in  thine  own  vision.     Thou  art  stone  blind.' 

**  *  Thou  liest.  Ho,  lights,  lighu,  knaves  !  bring  lighu !' 

"'Thou  mayest  call  for  lighto  'till  they  rival  in 
brightness  the  sun,  and  thou  shalt  not  see  their 
brilliancy.' 

"  *  Fiend,  hast  thou  done  this  ?' 

"  *  With  a  single  glance  of  my  eye.  I  have  given 
thee  but  the  proof  thou  didst  seek.  Look  upon  me  once 
more.' 

"  *  I  see  thee  not.' 

" '  Be  patient  and  I  will  restore  thy  vision.'  The 
demon  then  placed  a  finger  upon  each  eyelid  of  Don 
Rolando,  and  pressixig  upon  them  asked  him  if  he  saw 
two  golden  rings. 

"  *  I  do,'  answered  Don  Rolando. 

** '  Fix  thy  inward  gaze  upon  them  as  steadily  as  but 
now  you  fixed  your  external  gaze  upon  my  eye.' 

"  Don  Rolando  with  an  effort  did  so  and  by  degrees 
the  golden  rings  enlarged  until  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
universe  of  roseate  light.  The  dwarf  then  removed  his 
fingers  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  All  around  him  then 
seemed  an  atmosphere  of  pale  light  but  no  object  was 
visible.  Gradually  the  light  assumed  a  delicate  blue 
shade,  and  then  a  green  color,  and  seemed  to  gather 
itself  into  a  circle  opposite  to  him.  This  circle  gradually 
lessened  in  size  and  increased  in  brilliancy.  He  kept 
his  eyes  steadily  upon  it  as  if  by  a  supematMral  energy, 
until  it  diminished  to  a  small  oib.  That  orb  was  the 
dwarf*  eye,  whom  he  now  beheld  standing  in  his 
presence  as  before. 

*' '  It  is  enough !  Thou  shalt  make  use  of  thy  power,' 
said  Don  Rolando.    '  She  is  on  yonder  couch.' 

" '  The  terms  are  the  souls  of  the  children  she  may 
bring  thee,'  said  the  dwarf,  without  moving. 

"  Don  Rolando  started.  He  saw  that  his  visitor  was 
resolute.  '  It  is  but  a  contingency  at  the  best,'  thought 
he.    '  I  consent,'  he  said  hesitatingly. 

**  *  Lay  thy  thumb  and  forefinger  upon  my  eyelid  and 
it  shall  be  thy  oath,'  said  the  demon. 

'*  Don  Rolando  did  so.  The  dwarf  then  placed  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch  in  shf^ow,  so  that  his  bright 
gieen  eye  alone  was  visible  firom  it.  It  instantly  arrested 
die  maiden's  eyes  and  her  glance  was  fitfcinated.  In  a 
few  moments  her  vision  was  fat  ever  darkened. 

"  The  denum  deportedM  mddenly  as  he  had  appeared, 


and  Don  Rolando  stood  by  the  couch  of  thebfind  maiden. 
He  watched  her  motions.  Her  gaze  was  vacant  and  her 
hands  moved  like  one  who  is  in  the  daric. 

<*' Alas,  alas!  whither  am  I  borne f  To  what  fete 
am  I  doomed  7  A  moment  since  all  was  bright  and 
gorgeous,  and  now  all  is  dark  as  midnight.  Afdewdi 
Hapless  vestal !' 

" '  Nay,  sweet  lady,'  said  Don  Rolando,  in  a  gentle 
tone,  for  though  his  visage  was  hideous  his  voice  was 
soft  and  harmonious ;  '  you  are  brought  firom  the  damp 
cells  of  a  cloister  to  the  halls  of  luxury  and  affluence— to 
a  noble  castle  that  waits  to  bail  you  as  its  mistress,  and 
to  a  true  knight's  home,  who  is  ready  to  lay  his  heart 
and  honor  at  your  feet.' 

"  Thus  and  in  like  manner  spoke  Don  Rolando.  His 
soothing  voice  and  tender  speech  at  length  won  her  ear, 
and  she  listened  to  him  with  pleasure.  But  the  story 
of  his  wooing  and  nuptials,  and  of  her  submisBion  to  her 
blindness,  for  which  she  could  not  account,  and  which, 
be  it  mentioned  here,  did  nothing  mar  her  beauty,  must 
be  passed  over.  Years  rolled  by  and  Don  Rolando  had 
become  the  father  of  seven  beautiful  daughters,  every 
one  of  whom  had  been  bom  on  a  Christmas  eve.  He 
loved  his  lovely  and  sightless  vrife  each  succeeding  year 
more  and  more.  Blessings  seemed  to  flow  in  upon  him 
on  every  sidia.  The  only  desire  he  now  had,  to  com- 
plete his  happiness,  was  for  a  son,  that  he  might  have 
him  heir  to  his  name  and  vast  estates.  But  this  wish 
he  was  never  destined  to  see  fulfilled. 

"  At  length  hhi  eldest  daughter  reached  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  a  neighboring  young  noble  who  had  won  her 
heart  was  to  lead  her  to  the  altar  on  her  birth-day  eve. 
The  bridal  party  were  assembled,  the  rites  were  per* 
formed,  and  the  hours  of  festivity  flew  on  ^th  joy  and 
hope.  The  bride,  who  was  scarcely  less  lovely  than 
Henride's,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  waltz,  when  the  castle 
clock  tolled  twelve.  Ere  the  last  stroke  haft  ^ceased 
vibrating  upon  the  ears  of  the  banqueters,  there  entered 
the  hall  a  tall  dark  stranger,  in  a  green  velvet  dress 
richly  studded  with  emeralds.  In  his  bonnet  was  a  sable 
plume  fastened  by  an  emerald  that  glowed  like  fire,  and 
at  his  belt  was  a  hunting  horn.  His  aspect  was  noble 
and  his  face  intellectual.  His  entrance  drew  nearly  all 
eyes  upon  him.  But  there  was  something  about  him 
that  made  Don  Rolando's  heart  shrink  with  ominous 
foreboding.  He  strode  across  the  hah  to  the  spot  where 
Don  Rolando  was  seated,  and  said  in  a  low  tone*- 

''  *  Don  Rolando,  I  have  come  for  thy  daughter.' 

"  Don  Rolando  started  back  and  looked  him  in  the 
face  for  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  shriek  fell  backward 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 

**  Leaving  him,  the  stranger  then  approached  the 
bride  as  she  yet  circled  in  the  waltz,  for  while  in  its  giddy 
mazes  she  had  not  yet  noticed  his  entrance.  He  stood 
near  her  and  sought  to  catch  her  eye.  He  suooeedad ! 
Instantly  she  stopped  as  if  paralyzed,  and  then,  without 
luming  her  glance  aside  from  his  steady  gaze,  approached 
him.  He  receded  from  her  as  she  did  so,  still  keeping 
upon  her  his  riveted  gaze,  which  seemed  to  fescinate 
her  like  a  serpent's,  for  as  he  moved  across  the  hall  she 
feUoiwed  him  as  if  irresistibly  drawn  along  solely  by  the 
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power  of  his  eye.  He  now  took  his  wmy  thnnigh  the 
hftll  in  the  direction  of  the  onter  gate  of  the  castle> 
steadily  looking  back  towards  her  over  his  shoulder, 
while  like  a  hound  she  continued  to  follow,  step  for 
step.  All  arrayed  in  her  hridal  robes  and  sparkling 
with  jewels,  with  a  iace  like  death's  and  eyes  super- 
naturaliy  dilated,  she  went  on  after  him,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  Poor  maiden— without 
once  remoTing  his  glance  firom  her  terrified  eyes,  the 
stranger  passed  out  of  the  hall,  descended  the  maiUe 
steps  to  the  court  below  and  crossed  the  court  to  the 
outer  gate ;  and  through  hall,  corridor,  and  courtpyard, 
the  charmed  bride  followed  him,  keeping  the  same  dis- 
tance behind  until  she  disappeared  after  him  through 
the  portal.  Of  the  guests  all  were  at  first  paralysed, 
and  followed  them  at  a  distance,  the  boldest,  nor  even 
the  bridegroom  himself,  having  power  to  attempt  her 
rescue.  Slowly  behind  her  they  followed,  with  silent 
amaxement  and  horror,  'till  the  ill-fated  bride  had  disap- 
peared through  the  gate  when  the  spell  that  seemed  to 
have  bound  all  present  was  broken. 

'' '  Ho !  cavaliers  and  gentlemen !  To  the  rescue !' 
was  the  universal  cry. 

"  Ere  diey  reached  the  gate  they  heard  the  receding 
Ibotsteps  of  a  horseman  and  the  full  cry  of  hounds  as 
if  a  huntsman  was  scouring  the  country  at  the  head  of 
his  pack.  The  sounds  soon  died  away  in  a  distant  glen, 
and  firom  that  night  forward  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
the  bride  that  had  been  so  strangely  charmed  away. 

"  The  next  day  Don  Rolando,  who  alone  could  unravel 
this  mystery,  sent  ten  thousand  golden  pistoles  to  the 
convent  froro^ whence  he  had  abducted  his  wife  nineteen 
years  before,  praying  that  masses  might  be  nightly  ofiered 
foT  his  daughter's  soul. 

"  Two  years  elapsed,  and  time,  which  heals  all  things, 
hvd  in  some  degree  thrown  over  this  event  its  oblivious 
veil,  when  the  second  daughter,  not  less  lovely  than  the 
eMest,  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  and  on  her  birth- 
night  was  led  to  the  altar  by  a  noble  Arragonese  cavalier. 
As  before  it  was  a  night  of  mirth  and  festivity.  Alas,  for 
it !  When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  bride  was  just 
entering  her  bridal  chamber.  On  the  threshold  she 
looked  back  to  receive  Don  Rolando's  blessing  when  her 
eye  encountered  the  fixed  glance  of  the  swart  stranger. 
With  a  shudder  she  turned  back  firom  the  very  threshold 
of  the  bridal  chamber  and  followed  him  at  a  short 
distance  behind,  through  hall,  court  and  corridor,  to  the 
outer  gate  of  the  castle.  Again  were  heard,  a  moment 
afterwards,  the  huntsman  and  his  hounds  coursing  up  the 
glen,  again  the  cavaliers  present,  'till  now  spell  bound, 
rushed  forth  to  the  rescue.  But  never  from  that  time 
forward  was  there  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  second 
daughter  of  Don  Rolando  Osormo. 

"  By  a  strange  fatality  the  bridal  night  was  always  on 
the  birthday  night,  which  happened  ever  on  Christmas 
ere,  the  anniversary  of  the  night  on  which  Don  Rolando 
committed  the  sacrilege  of  abdunting  the  novice." 

'*  Doubtless  Holy  Church  had  something  to  do  with 
his  terrible  punishment  in  the  loss  of  his  daughters," 
said  Eugene  Briisot. 


Don  Antonio  Baradas  smiled  coldly  and  significantly 
and  without  replying  continued— 

"  That  these  nupitals  should  be  suffered  to  take  place 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  after  such  a  horrible  consum- 
mation of  diem,  is  no  less  strange,  than  that  the  parties 
should  be  so  little  affected  by  circunutances  that  ought 
to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  every  mind.  It 
would  seem  that  Don  Rolando  and  his  friends  and  hu 
daughters'  wooers,  were,  one  and  all  aflSicted  with  a 
judicial  blindness.  A  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  bridal 
took  place,  with  two  years  interval  between  each,  widi 
precisely  the  same  results^— the  nightly  appearance,  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  of  the  dafk  strangei^-Hhe 
tion  of  the  bride— her  submissive  following,  and 
pearance,  with  the  retiring  sound  of  horse  and  hounds 
winding  up  the  glen.  What  is  most  remarkable  conneo* 
ted  with  this  affair,  was,  that  at  each  visit  of  the  dark 
stranger,  the  sightless  mother  recovered  her  vision  duf^ 
ing  the  time  he  was  present,  but  immediately  lost  it  on 
his  departure.  At  the  loss  of  her  fifUi  daughter  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart  for  her  bereavements. 

''  At  length  Don  Rolando  roused  himself  at  this  series 
of  judgments,  and  resolved  to  avert  the  &fee  of  his  two 
remaining  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  sixteen  and  the 
other  and  youngest  of  all  but  six  years  of  age.  For  this 
purpose  he  secretly  left  his  castle  and  hb  native  land, 
and  came  hither,  as  if  the  wide  sea  were  a  wall  between 
justice  and  the  adjudged.  lA^  built  ponder  solitary  and 
gloomy  mansicm,  and  defended  its  portals  with  iron  gates. 
He  consecrated  every  stone  with  holy  water,  and  in  evexy 
threshold  sunk  a  silver  cross.  The  two  years  elapaed 
as  before,  and  strange  in&tuation,  he  suffered  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  led  to  the  altar  on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  A 
wealthy  and  high-bom  young  Creole  had  wooed  and  won 
her.  Don  Rolando  gave  his  consent,  believing  the  power 
he  dreaded  would  not  reach  him  here.  He  wished  too, 
with  a  resistless  curiosity,  to  relieve  his  mind  by  the 
trial.  He  incurred  the  risk,  and  ioerificed  his  daugk" 
ter  r 

"  Did  the  green  stranger  ^pear  t"  asked  every  voice. 

*'  True  to  the  hour  and  stroke  of  midnight.  The  bride 
followed  him  firom  the  drawing  rooms  and  across  the 
lawn,  and  a  moment  afterwards  the  sound  of  horse  and 
horn  resounded  along  the  winding  shore  'till  lost  in  the 
dark  cypress  forests  to  the  south.  The  guests  fled  from 
the  fatal  halls  in  terror.  But  none  could  afterwards  tell 
the  tale  or  describe  the  scene.  A  spell  seemed  to  have 
been  laid  upon  their  memories.  All  was  confused  and 
indistinct  when  they  would  recall  it,  but  the  impressiea 
of  a  supernatural  presence  there  on  that  night  remained 
uneSaoed.  From  that  time  the  '  Haunted  Villa'  became 
the  scene  of  mysteries  no  man  could  unravel.  The 
morning  after  this  supernatural  event,  M.  Vergniand,  at 
present  our  noble  host,  was  surprised  at  the  entrance  of 
Don  Rolando  leading  in  his  youthful  daughter,  a  beautiful 
child  in  her  eighth  year.  To  him  Don  Rolando  consigned 
her,  after  telling  him  the  strange  story  you  have  heard 
me  relate.  With  him  he  left  keys  to  ooffers  of  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  his  mansion,  and  then  blessing  his  daugfasar, 
took  his  leave  of  her  for  ever!  He  is  now,  as  a  rigid  and 
holy  monk,  dofaw  nenanee  dav  and  nlffat  in  the 
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wluch  he  had  to  sacriHgiouBly  violated.  Where  is  M 
Vergniaudf  Methinks  I  have  not  aeen  him  present 
ainong^  you." 

A  low  groan  now  arreflted  every  ear.  A  figure  lay 
upon  the  ground  in  a  kneeling  potture— ^t  was  M. 
Vergniaud.  He  had  fainted  there  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  spectacle  the  Haunted  Villa  had  presented.  Ephese 
had  been  to  him  as  an  own  child.  He  felt  that  the  curse 
had  not  departed  from  her  race,  and  had  fallen  forward 
insensible,  with  a  ciy  for  mercy,  mercy !  for  her  on  his 
Kps.  They  lifbed  him  up  and  laid  him  upon  an  ottoman. 
Those  who  assisted  him  were  scarce  more  alive  than 
himself.  Don  Antonio's  tale  had  filled  the  soul  of  every 
one  that  listened  to  it  with  horror.  Henride  Claviere, 
the  bridegroom,  stood  before  Don  Antonio  like  a  statue 
of  stone,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  young  Spaniard 
in  silence.  They  expected  something  they  knew  qpt 
what— but  something  that  would  hanow  their  senses  and 
chill  their  blood.  The  connection  of  the  fearful  tale 
with  the  bride,  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Let  us  save  her  or  die  with  her,  good  Don  Antonio," 
cried  Eugene  Brissot. 

**  Hark !  it  is  twelve  o'clock !"  they  cried,  in  the 
deep  voice  of  fearful  expectation. 

"  It  is  the  Cathedral  beU !  The  saintt  preserve  us !" 
htM  from  every  pallid  lip. 

At  the  lent  stroke  Don  Antonio  cast  aside  his  silken 
doak  from  his  tall  figure  and  stood  before  them  the 
Green  Huntsman— the  Swart  Stranger  of  his  tale. 
Without  a  word  he  lef^  them,  and  entering  the  drawing 
room  from  die  verandah,  crossed  it  to  the  door  through 
which  Ephese  had  gone  with  her  bridesmaids.  It 
opened  ere  he  touched  it.  Passing  on  he  traversed  a 
•nite  of  lighted  rooms  until  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
nuptial  chamber.  Disrobed  of  her  rich  hridal  attire, 
Ephese  was  standing  among  her  bridesmaids  in  a  robe 
de  ckambre  and  cap  of  snowy  white,  that  made  her 
look,  if  possible^  still  more  lovely  than  ever.  The  door 
awung  open  and  Don  Antonio  instantly  fixed  his  eye 
upon  hers  and  turned  to  leave  the  chamber.  She 
4slasped  her  hands  together  in  agony,  as  if  instinctively 
«he  knew  her  fate,  and  followed  him.  He  did  not  keep 
his  eyes  upon  her  constantly,  but  strode  forward  without 
looking  behind,  as  if  satisfied  she  followed.  Twice  she 
tcopped  and  stood  still,  wringing  her  hands  supplica- 
tingiy.  He  had  only  to  glance  back  over  his  shoulder, 
at  such  times,  and  she  came  crouching  along  close  to 
his  feet.  Thus  he  led  the  ill-fated  bride  into  the  hall 
and  forth  upon  the  verandah.  Here  stood  Henride— 
here  stood  Eugene  Brissot  and  dieir  friends.  They 
beheld  him  advancing  and  saw  him  pass  by  close  to  the 
■pot  where  they  stood.  They  saw— oh,  horror!  oh, 
Heavenly  pity!  they  saw  too,  the  poor  Ephese  following 
him-^iow  stopping  and  wringing  her  snowy  hands  as  he 
look  his  eyes  from  her,  now  as  he  turned  and  fixed  them 
upon  hers  crouching  and  moving  on  mournfully  in  his 
&tal  footsteps.  Yet  they  could  move  neither  hand  nor 
fix>t  to  save  her.  Henride's  eyes  followed  his  bride 
with  a  glassy  stare,  and  iSbn  brave  Eugene  Brissot 
■aemed  divested  of  every  vital  function  and  sense  save 
the  tiBgUMaM  of  horror.    Tfarioe  die  tried  to  tun  and 


look  upon  her  husband,  but  each  time  his  eye  arrested 
the  movement  of  her  head  and  drew  her  still  on  after 
him.  From  the  verandah  they  traversed  the  lawn, 
reached  the  gate  and  passed  through  it.  The  next 
moment  was  heard  the  galloping  of  horse,  the  sound  of 
hounds,  and  those  on  the  verandah  distinctly  beheld  the 
Green  Hmitsman  riding  like  the  wind  in  the  direction  of 
the  Haunted  Villa,  bearing  before  him  in  his  saddle  the 
hapless  victim  bride.  As  he  rode  they  saw  bis  form 
change,  (for  he  seemed  to  emit  a  horrid  shining  light 
that  exhibited  him  as  plainly  as  noon  day  to  their  vision) 
and  assume  the  form  of  a  hideous  dwarf.  On  rode  the 
demon  and  his  victim,  and  on  followed  the  pack  of  black 
hounds,  baying  in  full  cry.  AU  at  once  the  Haunted 
ViUa  became  illuminated  as  before,  with  a  red  glare 
through  window,  portal  and  ererioe,  while  again  the 
writhing  tongue  of  green  flame  lapped  the  air  and  shed 
a  baleful  light  a  league  around. 

Tho  demon  with  his  victim  borne  before  him  and  fol* 
lowed  by  his  whole  sable  pack,  now  turned  into  the 
lawn  and  rode  towards  tho  infernal  mansion,  at  the 
wildest  speed.  Without  pausing  they  all,  rider,  victim, 
horse  and  hound,  dashed  through  the  yawning  portal 
and  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the  glowing  furnace. 
Shrieks  and  yells  most  ]||fercing  and  appalling  rent  the 
air;  the  flames  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  in  an 
instant  darkness  and  terrible  gloom  shrouded  the  spot 
where  a  moment  before  seemed  to  yawn  the  sulphurous 
mouth  of  hell. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  '*  Haunted  Villa ;"  and  such 
is  the  penalty  of  a  parent's  crime,  which  sooner  or  later 
Heaven  will  punish,  even  to  making  wicked  spirits  the 
instruments  of  its  just  vengeance.  This  will  be  more 
apparent  when  the  end^of  the  wicked  Don  Rolando  is 
seen,  which  will  be  narrated  in  a  subsequent  legend. 
*  J.  H.  I. 


»  Original. 

WHAT   MAKES    A    FREEMAN7 


What  make*  a  freeman  f  is't  the  eye    * 
Which  flashes  forth  indignant  fire 

When  stem  oppression  sweepeth  by 
And  kmdleth  all  the  soul  to  ire? 

What  makes  a  freeman  f  clamoring  loud 
'Midst  motley  hosts  of  simple  men, 

To  please  the  humor  of  the  crowd, 
And  sank  in  low  debonches  then  t 

What  makes  a  freeman  t  party  strife. 
With  party  hacks  and  party  knaves. 

To  tread  the  lowest  paths  of  life 

With  sycophants  and  hireling  slaves  ? 

No— Crod  made  man  as  man  should  hb. 
Not  to  hold  empire  o'er  his  kind, 

But  stamped  a  broad  equality 
On  the  whole  universe  of  mind. 

For  him,  it  is  enough  that  he. 

Should  rule  his  own  wild  natare  wall : 
Fitter  for  him  than  hold  the  key 

Of  highest  heaven  or  lowett  beU.     o.  L. 
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Or  if  >B<^1* 
ALICE   COPLEY. • 

▲  TAZ.X  or  quiBH  JIART*!  timi. 


BY   AHV  8.   STKPHEirfl. 


CHAPTER   II. 


■*  Of  higher  birth  he  wemed,  uid  better  day*— 
Nor  mark  of  rulgar  toil  that  hand  betraya ; 
'    So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 
Another  aex,  when  matcheid  with  that  amooth  cheeky 
But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  nze, 
More  high  and  wild  than  woman's  eye«  betiny* 
A  latent  fierceness,  that  far  more  became 
His  flery  climate,  than  his  tender  Awne.*' 

Alicx  Coplbt  received  her  father's  blessini^  and 
her  lover's  whispered  farewell  on  the  terrace,  and 
hastened  with  cautious  footsteps  to  her  chaniber.     Her 
mind  had  been  overtasked  during  the  day,  and  she 
began  to  disrobe  herself  wearily,  and  most  anxious  for 
a  few  hours  of  quiet  rest.     She  had  already  drawn  the 
slippers  from  her  small  feet,  and  loosened  her  robe, 
when  a  noise  at  the  door  startled  her.     She  looked  up, 
gathered  the  dress  again  hastily  over  her  person,  and, 
with  ^ifiiculty,  prevented  a  shriek  of  affright  bursting 
^m  her  lips.    The  door  had  been  cautiously  opened 
and  closed  again,  and  there,  within  her  sleeping^ham- 
ber,  late  at  night,  stood  the  stripling  page  of  King 
Philip,  gazing  earnestly  on  her  as  she  prepared  for  rest. 
That  boy  page  had  long  been  a  subject  of  wonder  and 
furmise  in  the  court — a  certain  air  of  mystery  for  ever 
hung  about  hjm.     He  had  been  brought  from  Spain  in 
the  King's  suite,  a  strange,  reserved,  and  very  beautiful 
creature,  whose  light  duties  were  confined  to  the  person 
of  his  master.     His  bearing  was  always  reserved,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  and  modest  as  a  very  girl's,  but 
occasionally  he  would  meet  the  jeering  speeches  and 
curious  eyes  of  the  court  gossips  with  freezing  reserve, 
or,  at  rare  intervals,  with  a  curling  lip,  and  an  air  of 
almoft  imperious  scorn.     He  spoke  no  English,  and 
therefore  was  allowed  to  linger  about  the  person  of  his 
master  in  his  hours  of  council,  and  to  share  his  most 
private  moments,  a  cherished  &vorite,  whose  gentle 
presence^  was  always  pleasant  and  safe.     The  most 
important  secrets  were  discussed  in  his  presence,  and 
seldom  did  King  Philip  visit  his  Queen  without  first 
being    announced,  and    afterwards    attended    by   his 
handsome  page.    The  conversation,  both  in  his  council 
and  in  these  interviews  with  his  wife,  was  always  con- 
ducted in  the  language  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the 
page,  but,  at  times,  when  some  act  of  cruelty  or  oppres- 
sion were  under  discussion,  the  boy's  round,  smooth 
cheek,  would  blanch,  and  his  lips  become  tremulous 
with  unaccountable  emotion,  and  more  than  once,  when 
Queen  Mary's  doting  fondness  of  her  young  husband 
had  been  over  warmly  expressed  in  his  presence,  Alice 
Copley  had  observed  the  red  blood  bum  over  his  cheek, 
and  fire  flash  to  his  large  black  eyes  with  a  brilliancy 
painful  to  gaze  upon.    Yet  all  this  was  very  strange, 
for  the  singular  being  seemed  not  only  ignorant  of  her 
native  language,  but  was  averse  even  to  an  attempt  at 
learning  it. 


*  Continaed  from  page  II. 


Albe  afanisk  firom  the  boy's  glaaoe,  and  draw  beUad 
the  bed-drapery  more  in  maiden  Kathihlnftii  than  from 
tanw  at  his  appearance;  whatever  his  objaet  might 
prove,  she  Ml  chat  tittle  of  harm  could  be  apprehended 
from  a  creature  so  frail  and  delicate,  that  he  appeared 
scarpely  more  than  a  mere  child.  There  was  neither 
saucy  boldness  nor  confusion  in  hia  mhnaer,  but  as  th* 
light  fell  on  his  small  and  exquisitely  moulded  featoies^ 
she  observed  a  subdued  and  gentle  expreacioa  there 
very  difieront  to  anything  she  bad  seen  before.  He  had 
evidently  been  undergoing  some  unwonted  physicai 
emotion ;  his  d^eek  was  pale,  the  fire  of  his  fine  eyes 
was  quenched,  and  the  fuU  red  lips  were  slightly  parted, 
not  in  a  smile,  but  as  if  to  allow  free  paasa^  to  the 
quick  breath  that  came  up  firom  his  panting  boeom. 

Af^  bar  first  confusion,  Alice  could  bnt  conjecture 
that  late  as  it  was,  the  Queen  desired  her  attendance, 
and  had  sent  diat  strange  messenger  to  demand  it* 
Drawiog  &rdier  back,  she  hurriedly  arranged  her  robe, 
and  thrust  her  feet  again  into  the  slippers  she  had  jnst 
taken  off.  With  these  imperfect  preparations  to  obey 
the  supposed  smnmons,  she  fCepped  forward,  and  by  a 
sign,  informed  the  page  that  she  was  ready  to  fbUow 
him.  Greatly  to  her  astomshment,  he  went  to  the  door 
cantiirasly,  tried  the  bolt,  and  came  back  to  where  she 
was  standing,  pale  and  terrified  at  the  action. 

"  Do  not  fear  me,  lady,"  said  the  boy,  in  sweet 
broken  English,  which  fell  upon  her  ear  like  some  soft 
magic,  **  nay,  do  not  pale  thus;  I  would  do  thee  good 
rather  than  harm,"  and  grasping  the  reabtless  hand  of 
the  maiden  in  his  slender  fingers,  he  pressed  it  reve- 
rently to  his  lips. 

Alice  was  perfectly  bewildered.  Who  was  the 
strange  beautiful  creature  7  why  was  he  then  intruding 
on  her  privacy  at  that  time  of  night  7  why  had  he  so 
long  concealed  a  knowledge  of  her  native  tongue  f  She 
had  heard  him  speak  in  his  own  language  often,  but  hia 
voice  seemed  singularly  musical  and  flute-like,  as  he 
uttered  these  imperfect  words  of  English ;  there  was 
something  feminine  and  helpless  in  it,  that  went  to  her 
heart. 

''This  is  very  strange,  boy;  why  should  you  break 
upon  my  privacy  thus.  Leave  me,  I  pray,"  faltered 
out  the  bewildered  giri,  withdrawing  her  hand,  but 
gently,  and  as  one  reluctant  to  give  pain. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  replied  the  page,  respectfully.  "  I 
have  much  to  say." 

"  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  by  daylight,  then ;  it  befits  not 
a  maiden's  honor  that  one  of  the  other  sex  should  be 
fastened  in  her  chamber  at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

An  areh  smile  flashed  over  the  boy's  face,  but  he 
drew  a  little  back,  and  folding  his  arms,  seemed  deter- 
mining some  subject  in  his  mind.  By  degrees,  the 
whole  eaqpression  of  his  fece  changed ;  the  finely-pen^ 
cilled  brows  fell,  and  gradually  knitted  to  a  frown  over 
his  dark  eyes,  a  sterner  expression  came  about  the 
mouth,  and  the  small  white  fingers  of  hia  right  hand 
beat  nervously  against  the  folded  arm. 

''I  have  been  in  thy  company  before,  to-ni^t, 
maiden,"  be  said,  at  iaat,  rainng  his  ejei  to  her  fece. 
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"  To-night,"  repealed  Alice,  ikiiidy,  for  the  leraem- 
bered  the  footstepi  that  had  startled  her  ia  the  paik. 

"I  fee  hy  that  start,  the  little  promontory  down 
yondei^— the  hible,  and  thy  two  companions,  are  not  yet 
passed  from  thy  mind/' 

Alice  did  indeed  start,  and  the  color  forsook  her  ftce. 
Quick  as  thought  she  saw  her  danger.  The  secret  of 
her  religion  was  made  known.  Her  happiness,  her 
hie,  nay,  lives  dearer  than  her  own,  were  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  King  Philip's  favorite.  For  a  mooMnt,  she 
was  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
threatened  evil,  but  firmer  thoughts  came  at  length,  and 
clas|nng  her  hands,  she  bowed  her  &ce,  and  murmured, 
«' The  will  of  God  be  done." 

**  I  will  do  thee  no  harm,"  said  the  boy,  earnestly. 

Alice  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  eageriy  in  his  fiice ; 
there  was  sinceri^  and  commiseration  there  a  look  of 
honest  sympathy  that  touched  her  heart.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  with  a  gratefiil  impulse  she  exten- 
ded her  hand. 

*'  Not  for  my  sake— oh,  not  all  for  mine,  but  for  those 
loved  better  than  myself,  am  I  beholden  to  you,  kind 
boy." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  was  the  reply.  ''  I  am  no  evesdrop- 
per,  to  pry  into  the  hearu  of  my  (ellow  men,  and  cru- 
cify them  because  they  claim  a  right  to  worship  God 
after  their  own  &shion.  I  did  not  keep  guard  upon 
thy  actions  for  this." 

**  Then  wherefore  were  my  footst^s  followed  so  per^ 
aeveringly  7"  said  Alice,  lifting  her  tearful  eyes  again  to 
the  boy's  &ce,  "  I  am  but  a  humble  maiden,  exalted  to 
a  station  beyond  my  wishes,  yet  save  in  the  secret 
worship  of  a  heart  which  must  be  finee  in  its  prayers, 
my  actions  are  open  as  day." 

"I  heard  the  tale  of  King  Philip's  forward  love, 
from  thy  own  lips,  as  it  was  told  to  thy  father,  and  yet 
have  I  listened  to  a  different  tale,  one  that  said  thou 
wast  not  altogether  so  chary  of  thy  smiles  to  a  royal 
lover,  else  hod  I  not  traced  thy  footsteps." 

"And  who  has  dared  thus  to  slander  an  innocent 
maiden,"  said  Alice,  while  the  indignant  crimson  rushed 
over  her  face,  and  her  soft  eyes  kindled  with  a  proud 
light,  "  who  has  so  belied  me  ?" 

''  If  there  be  fiUsehood,  it  comes  from  Queen  Mazy," 
replied  the  page. 

"From  the  Queen?"  exclaimed  the  indignant  girl. 
"  Nay,  nay,  she  could  not  be  so  base ;  I  wiU  not  believe 
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'A  jealous  woman  is  not  likely  to  be  over  scrupulous 
in  her  sayings,  nor  easily  deceived,"  muttered  the 
page.  Yet  she  knew  not  that  other  ears  than  the 
King's  understood  her  words."  The  page  uttered  this 
sentence  rather  to  himself  than  to  the  anxious  creature 
that  stood  before  him.  It  was  evident  that,  young  as 
he  was,  the  Queen's  unjust  suspicions  were  mingling 
with  the  more  generous  impulses  of  his  nature.  After 
a  moment,  be  again  turned  to  the  damsel. 

"  Somediing  that  concerns  thy  honor  if  not  thy  wel- 
fare, passed  in  the  royal  chamber,  after  thy  departure 
this  afternoon,"  he  said.  "  King  Philip  desired  the 
Qneaa  to  commaad  thy  retnni,  and  she  being  befide 


herself  with  jealous  fury,  and  deeming  me  tittle  better 
than  a  mute,  violently  upbraided  him  with  infidelity  to 
her  love— challenged  him  with  meeting  thee  stealthily 
in  the  park,  and  asserted  that  she,  with  her  own  eyes, 
had  seen  ye  steal  to  the  palace  like  thieves,  through  a 
private  entrance,  each  coming  ftom  the  same  directioa, 
and  each  with  muffled  fiice  and  cautious  look." 

Alice  felt  the  searching  eyes  of  that  strange  boy 
riveted  keenly  on  her  face,  as  he  uttered  this  chaige, 
for  even  his  Hps  seemed  to  frame  it  as  an  accusation, 
but  a  sense  of  his  suspicious  scrutiny  was  lost  in  a 
feeling  of  outraged  purity,  which  amounted  to  a  degree 
of  indignation,  such  as  her  young  heart  had  never  known 
before. 

"  And  the  King,"  she  exdaimcd — "  what  said  he  to 
this  base  slander  t" 

"  He  did  not  deny  U"  replied  the  page  impressively, 
still  maintaining  his  keen  glance  on  her  face. 

Alice  was  scarcely  aware  <^  his  scrutiny,  but  stood 
upright,  her  form  dilating,  and  her  check  becoming  pale 
with  intense  scorn,  while  her  small  white  teeth  glistened 
beneath  the  curling  lips  as  she  uttered  the  single  word, 

'*  Dastard !" 

The  page  started  at  the  souud  of  that  word,  uttered 
as  it  was  with  all  the  concentrated  indignation  of  a 
heart  so  basely  outraged;  his  eyes  fairiy  showered  fire, 
and  thrusting  a  hand  into  his  bosom,  he  half  drew  a 
poniard  from  its  rc^t.  A  moment  his  small,  white 
fingers  clutched  the  jewelled  haft,  and  then  he  thrust  it 
slowly  back  with  a  smile  of  bittei;  meaning,  and  dashing 
his  hand  against  his  forehead,  turned  away,  muttering— 

"  Is  it  not  true — ^holy  virgin — is  it  not  true  ?  Why 
should  my  blood  fire,  and  my  limbs  quiver  at  the  word  f 
Have  I  not  felt  all  this,  and  buried  the  feeling  deep, 
deep  in  the  very  core  of  my  heart  7  oh  " — ^the  boy  .sud- 
denly checked  himself^  bmrst  into  tears,  and  fioishcd  by 
a  few  passionate  sentences  uttered  in  Spanish.  For 
the  space  of  some  three  minutes  he  paced  the  room  to 
and  fro,  making  a  strong  effort  to  subdue  himself.  At 
length  he  again  paused  before  the  damsel,  more  com- 
posed, but  he  trembled  much,  and  a  bright  tear  glittered 
on  each  burning  cheek.  "  Heed  me  not,"  he  said, 
dashing  the  drops  away,  "  there  are  times  when  the 
hidden  fire  will  break  forth,  when  I  am  sinfully  violent 
and  wayward." 

Alice  had  scarcely  heeded  his  passionate  outbreak ; 
her  own  gentle  heart  had  been  too  cruelly  aroused  for 
thought  of  him,  and  he  had  uttered  several  rapid  sen- 
tences before  she  was  sufficiently  composed  to  listen. 
The  first  words  which  she  comprehended  were,  "  Queen 
Mary  believed  mb  ignorant  as  I  seemed,  of  her  tongue ; 
but  I  understood  it  all  too  well,  and" — 

**  Then  went  forth  to  spy  out  the  actions  of  a  daugh- 
ter who  sought  her  only  parent  in  the  still  night,  that 
she  might  worship  the  hi^  God  unshackled.  To  track 
my  footsteps,  listen  to  my  words,  and  then  report  them 
to  your  mistress,  the  Queen.  Shame,  boy !  shame .'  it 
was  an  unworthy  act." 

**  For  the  Queen — I — I  an  emissary  of  the  Queen  f 
By  all  the  sainu  in  Paradise,  this  is  too  much!"  ex- 
claimed the  stripling,  drawing  his  slight  form  proudly 
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np.  Mid  stampioif  hif  any  foot  with  nagry  veliBmeiioe  to 
tbe  floor,  **  I  coold  find  in  mf  heart  to  strike  thee  to 
the  earth  Sar  the  thoug^bt.  I  foUowed  thee  from  my 
own  free  will,  not  doobting  the  troth  of  what  I  had 
heard.  Not  a»  a  jackall  ipyinj^  prey  for  the  lion,  hut 
to  aven^B  my  own  wrong.  Hadtt  thon  gone  forth  of  I 
then  meet  troly  beKwed,  te  meet  King  -Philip,  the 
Mood  which  tfarebe  fo  proudly  in  dwt  heart;  had  long 
ere  thii,  deluged  the  greencward  where  ye  prayed  f " 

The  boy  thrust  his  band  again  into  hit  bosom,  and 
AHee  oould  see  by  the  motion  of  his  wris^  that  his 
fingers  were  woiking  about  the  dagger^haft,,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  as  he  spoke.  For  a  moment,  thongbta 
of  her  own  wrong  were  lost  in  wonder  at  his  strange 
OKcitenient.  . 

**  I  will  not  beliere  so  badly  of  you  as  these  woids 
impart,"  she  said,  with  gentle  dignity.  "  Even  had  I 
been  the  guilty  thing  they  would  believe  me,  why  should 
it  angvr  you,  boy  7  To  this  mordflfrons  intent,  a  being 
so  fair  and  soft  spoken  eould  never  come ;  it  was  but  an 
evil  dream— ^ut  it  away,  lest  harm  oome  of  it.  Faidi- 
less  to  his  Queen  or  not,  why  should  you,  a  mere  boy, 
take  such  terrible  interest  in  the  Spanish  Prince,  a  man 
whom  his  d>est  friends  acknowledge  to  be  devoid  of  all 
generous  properties."  The  boy  shook  his  heed,  and  a 
strange  sad  smile  came  over  his  &oe. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  all  a  deep  mysteiy 
even  to  my  own  heart,  which,  at  times,  rebels  againBt 
its  unworthy  homage.  Yet  he  is  my-  my  master," 
he  added,  in  tones  of  deep  tenderness*  *'  He  was 
kind  to  me  once,  very,  veiy  kind,  and  "— nhe  stripiing 
stopped  short,  for  his  voice  seemed  choked  with  some 
regretful  memoiy;  when  he  spoke  again,  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  the  sweet  broken  English  in  whioh  his 
words  were  uttered^  made  them  seem  pecuhaily  touch- 
iag. 

*'Bfaiden,"  he  said,  "caa*st  dion  tell  me  why  the 
mother  who  has  many  fair  children,  will  cHng  so  fondly 
to  ^  weakest,  or  why  her  heart  ever  centres  with 
most  intense  affiBctkm  on  the  repulsive  and  waywaid 
among  her  offiqnring.    Account  for  this,  and  thou  art 
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''  But  this  is  woman's  love,  not  that  more  staid  duty 
which  an  attached  servitor  might  foel  for  his  master," 
said  Alice  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  reply. 

**  Woman's  love  true,  very  true ;  but  it  is  idle  talk- 
ing of  these  things;  we  have  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject-Hhe  Queen's  accusation  against  thyself.  I  did 
believe  her,  and  followed  thee  down  the  avemas  to  the 
brink  of  the  water.  There  was  a  moment  when  my 
heart  seemed  on  fire.  When  that  dark  youth  qpnmg 
firom  the  trees,  I  thought  it  was  Asai,  aad?-<-and  I  need 
not  say  what  this  hand  was  tempted  to  do.  The  da^ 
ger  was  Ufdifted,  the  moonbeams  glittered  on  its  blade ; 
I  heard  his  voice,  and  then  crouched  to  the  earth,  ten> 
fied  by  my  own  wild  thoughts.  I  listened  to  thy  tale, 
and  was  almost  oonvinoed  by  it-^rank  in  every  word 
of  diat  mysterious  prayer,  'till  my  very  spirit  seemed 
going  from  me  in  tears.  I  scarce  know  what  impulse 
btonght  me  hither^  bat  I  was  terrified  lest  these  evil 
suspidons  should  agaitt  retnm  to  n^  bosom.    They 
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must  never  come  back— -never,  nsver,  m  I  msgr  do  foar> 
ful  deeds.  I  would  have  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Swear 
to  me  that  the  story  given  thy  father  beneath  the  oak 
trees  thu  night,  was  troth.  That  King  Phillip's  oAr 
of  fove  v^  rt^ectedrand  will  ever  be !" 

The  page  spoke  eageriy,  and  held  up  a  small  golden 
cross,  that  Alice  might  take  die  oath. 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  the  asaiden,  gently  putting  aside 
the  cross  widi  her  hand,  "  I  have  spoken  nothing  but 
truth,  yet  will  I  not  swear  by  that  symbol." 

Again  the  boy  seemed  ready  to  burst  fiirdi  in  a  storm 
of  passion,  but  there  was  something  in  die  young  giri's 
steadiness  that  checked  him,  and  with  quick  transition 
of  feeling,  he  entreated  her  almost  with  famnili^,  to 
take  the  oaith. 

**  Thou  art  trusdng  and  open  minded,'^  he  said, ''  a^d 
hast  not  learned  to  suspect  as  I  have.  Couldst  thou 
know  the  torment  of  jeahnis  doubt-Hhe  agony  of  a 
heart  that  has  often  been  deceived,  this  small  boon 
would  not  be  denied  to  me* 

AMoe  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  stepping  to  her  bed, 
drew  from  underneath  the  pillow  a  small  ritual  of  the 
English  church. 

*'  I  have  no  book  more  holy  than  this,  which«  next  te 
the  bible,  is  held  saored  by  our  cfanrch,"  she  smd.  ^'U 
this  wifi  content  you,'  boy,  I  most  solemnly  swear  that 
every  weed  that  I  have  uttered  to  you  or  others,  rpgnrd* 
ing  King  FhUqi,  this  day,  is  true,"  and  pressiag  her  lips 
reverently  on  the  crimson  veKeft  binding  of  the  ritual, 
Alice  placed  it  again  beneath  her  pillow. 

"  I  thank  thee,  maiden,  and  am  content,"  replied  the 
page,  following  her  movements  widi  his  eyee.  "  This 
regard  for  nqr  scruples  shall  not  go  unrewarded;  and 
now  let  me  counsel  where  I  would  serve.  Eyes  as  keen, 
and  for  mora  cruel  than  mine,  are  upon  thee;  go  not 
again  to  the  lake,  be  not  eager  for  the  society 


of  thy  father,  or  of  Master  Huntly,  the  secretary." 

"Alas  J"  interrupted  Alice,  "wherefore  must  a  sim- 
ple creature  be  thus  beset  1  Why  must  the  heart's  pure 
worship  be  visited  on  me  as  a  sin  ?" 

*<  It  is  friendly  counsel,"  replied  the  page.  *<  Queen 
Mary  but  wishes  an  excuse  for  thy  destruction;  be 
wary  of  her,  for  she  is  a  wicked  woman !" 

'*  I  am  sorely  beset;  which  way  shajl  I  turn  f "  mur* 
mured  the  poor  girl,  and  extending  her  hand  to  the  page, 
she  added  mildly,  '*  beheve  me^  kind  boy,  I  am  much 
beholden  lor  diis  servke;  now  leave  me  alone,  that  I 
may  seek  strength  of  my  Heavenly  fodier." 

"  Farewell'"  said  the  boy,  respectfully  pressing  his 
lips  again  to  her  hand.  "  When  we  meet  igain,  give 
no  token  oC  this  interview.  Thou  art  the  first  being 
that  has  ever  heard  me  speak,  save  in  my  native  tongue; 
the  ooortien  deem  me  indifierent  to  their  meaning. 
They  litde  know  how  apt  an  aching  heart  may  become." 

A  sad  smile  played  over  the  boy's  fiMse  as  he  spoke, 
and  dravring  his  plumed  cap  over  his  brows,  he  left  the 
chamber  courteously  as  he  had  entered  it. 

The  moment  Alice  found  herself  alone,  she  sunk  to 
her  knees,  covered  her  fiBu:e  with  her  hands,  and  wept 
like  a  child.  As  a  Christian,  she  was  grieved  that  for 
a  nwrnont  resentful  feelings  had  found  place  in  her 
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were  fedded  femn  wkich  her  later 
<si]e«lated  to  excHe.  With  oil*  her  aequirBd 
•he  was  hut  humaii— a  fragile,  deKcate  gkri,  and 
thoagfatt  of  what  she  might  he  called  vpen  toeadute, 
should  her  fiiith  beeonne  known,  almoet  orerwhebned 
her  with  dismay.  Long  and  ardently  did  the  ^Mary 
giri  piay  ibr  protectioB  from  evil,  and  power  to  act 
uprightly,  should  the  wont  hefrU  her;  and  when,  at 
her  lieawtiiul  and  innocent  head  rested  on  its 
r,  she  slept  tranquilly,  and  as  a  child,  reposing  on 
its  mother's  bosom. 

•  The  great  beauty  of  prayer  is,  that  it  gives  an  abi- 
ding strength  to  the  heart,  and  while  all  earthly  leU' 
^EBOCS  fhde  away  h^ore  adversity,  like  perfmne  firom  the 
Ikiwer,  or  dew  from  a  tree  himnch,  afEords  sereniiy 
and  perpetual  strength  to  the  sool,  equal  to  its  utasoat 
need. 

When  Alice  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  widb 
i^rfnl  and  serene  feelings.  She  knew  that  evil  threat- 
ened her;  that  ere  night&U  ^e  mif^t  be  numbered 
among  the  persecuted  beings  who  were  even  then  suf- 
Ibriag  imprisonment  and  death,  ntfaer  than  deny  their 
Lord.  But  her  young  heart  beat  fieely  beneath  the 
tfaotight,  and  she  went  forth  to  W  duties,  when  the 
usual  hour  of  attendance  on  the  Qoeen  arrived,  with  a 
aerene  brow,  and  a  step  of  tranquil  dignitj. 

•  When  Alice  entered  the  apartment  where  Queen 
Mary  usually  spent  her  mornings,  she  hesitated  at  the 
'door,  and  a  slight  color  broke  over  her  cheek,  fiw  King 
Philip  was  seated  in  the  recees  of  an  open  window, 
wUle  Charles,  his  &vortte  page,  kneit  on  a  cushion  at 
his  feet,  and  trilled  with  the  strings  of  a  lute.  Never 
had  Alice  seen  the  stripling  to  such  advantage.  There 
%as  m  lovely  expression  beaming  over  his  youthful  face, 
his  laige  liquid  eyes  were  uplifted  to  the  gate  of  bis 
master— «  rich  color  revelled  in  his  cheeks  and  the  low, 
%oft  notes  ef  a  Spanish  air  broke  from  his  red  lipe  Ube 
perfume  from  the  bean  ef  a  clefi  pomegranate.  The 
tooming  was  glorious  with  sunshine,  and  a  Kght  vrind 
came  up  from  its  revels  among  the  6oweiy  nooks  of  the 
parit,  and  sweeping  through  the  open  sashes,  filled  the 
teitique  and  waiascotted  apartment  with  its  sweetness, 
'till  it  was  fragrant  as  a  flower-garden  in  the  prime 
of  summer.  It  was  beaatilnl  to  see  ^  soented  air 
iriliBg  widi  the  long  black  curls,  and  bathhig  the 
uplified  forehead  of  that  kneeling  page,  wUle  the 
tnasier  sat  g«siag  idly  Mpoa  his  spirited  lovalmess. 
itoen  Mary  redined  in  a  chair,  nearly  watching  than 
hoth,  as  if  she  eoeAd  fhid  it  in  her  heart  to  be  jealous  of 
the  soft  music  wUch  dnw  the  notiee  of  that  swarAy, 
flpanish  bigot  one  moment  fipom  herselfl  Notwithstand- 
ing Philip's  repeated  iasoleoee  of  the  previooa  day,  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  effected  a  recoaciHatiott  with 
Ms  narrowmlnded  ceuMirt,  fcr  her  repulsive  fiBatures 
wore  as  mooh  good  nature  as  they  were  capaUe  of 
"assummg,  and  that  she  had  taken  more  than  usual  care  in 
^  adornment  of  her  person,  was  apparent  in  the  gHt- 
taring  and  oombroos  richness  of  a  dress  by  which  she 
•QAve  to  coMoeal  both  the.defecu  of  nature,  and  the 


ravages  of  time.  There  was  a  gorgeous  display  of 
jewels  in  its  amngement,  singularly  out  of  keepi^ 
wiih  the  pvre  hoitr  of  morning,  and  when  Alice  Copley 
advanced  with  noieefese  footsteps,  and  took  her  etaiMii 
behind  the  chair,  her  fiesh,  youthful  &oe,  profuse  tree* 
ees,  bound  by  a  single  riband,  and  her  simple  black 
silk  dress,  contnsted  ftircibiy  widi  the  withered  &oo 
and  magnificent  reiment  of  her  mistress,  fndeed,  a 
more  striking  picture  than  the  whole  group  aUbrded, 
oo«dd  not  vrell  be  imagined. 

Mary  did  not  observe  the  entrance  of  her  attendant, 
and  the  King  seemed  equally  nnoonseions,  for  the  lata 
quatvd  vridi  his  royal  consort  had  taught  him  to  be 
more  cautious  in  his  admintion.  The  boy  turned  hie 
eyes  toward  the  door,  and  all  at  once  there  was  a  dis* 
cord  in  his  nnisic.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  lose  the 
beautiful  air  he  had  been  singing,  but  a&er  a  moment  of 
strong  confusion,  his  rich  voice  gushed  out  in  a  Ug^t 
cheering  ditty,  and  bending  his  ftce  over  ^b»  lute,  he 
seemed  absoiiwd  in  the  sweet  sounds  it  was  giving  fiirth. 
To  the  royal  listeners,  this  rapid  change  seemed  but  a 
vagary  of  Ida  wild  genius,  but  to  Alice,  it  had  a  deeper 
meaning.  She  watched  the  graceful  bend  of  his  head, 
saw  the  small  and  femininely  white  hand  fl^iqg  like  a 
winged  bird  over  the  lute,  'till  her  pore  heart  grew 
heavy,  and  her  eyes  became  eloquent  with  deep  oon- 
miseretion.  The  boy  finished  his  air,  swept  back  die 
curis  that  had  fidien  over  his  face,  and  that  moment 
encountered  and  read  Alice  C(^l^'s  glance.  A  burniag 
crimson  rushed  over  bis  &ce,  and  with  an  air  of  dis- 
pleasure  and  annoyanoe  at  being  thus  dosely  observed, 
he  arow,  and  casting  Ids  lute  down  upon  the  cushion, 
drew  back  against  the  window  casement,  where  he 
stood  with  folded  anus,  and  eyes  bent  to  the  floor. 

**  Thou  hast  a  dainty  hand  at  the  lute,  &ir  master,  and 
in  sooth  a  sweet  voice,  too,"  said  the  Queen,  moving 
graciously  forward  and  oxtendtng  a  broad  piece  of  gold 
to  the  page. 

A  sMght  but  very  scornful  frown  shot  over  the  boy's 
face,  and  he  seemed  about  to  reject  the  proffered  guoD' 
don,  but  a  glanre  from  King  Philip  reproved  the 
impulse,  and  he  received  the  coin,  though  vnth  scaroeiy 


**  We  should  chide  your  graoe  that  this  boy's  rare 
skill  in  music  has  been  so  sddom  used  for  our  pastime," 
said  Maiy,  leaning  with  sickly  fondness  over  the  King. 
In  sooth,  vre  have  it  in  our  heart  td  beg  this  gentle 
fovorite,  at  your  hands,  for  our  private  divertiseiiient." 

The  spirited  page  started  as  if  an  adder  had  stung 
him ;  his  brow  contracted,  one  Kttle  foot  beat  nervously 
against  the  floor,  and  it  vras  well  for  him  that  Queen 
Maiy  regarded  not  the  buraing  glance  which  he  lifted 
to  her  face. 

"What  say  yon,  boy,  to  the  Queen's  gracious  r^ 
quest  V*  said  Philip,  tuning  to  the  page,  with  a  smile 
more  arch,  than  usually  visited  his  saturnine  features. 

"I  am  no  spaniel'  to  be  traasfinred  at  will,"  he 
replied,  indignantly,  finr  the  question  had  been  pot  in 
fass  natire  tongue. 

Philip  seemed  to  apprehend  a  more  violent  ontfaieak 
of  feeling,  an  occurrence  he  was  so  anxious  to  pn^vent. 
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lhBt»  for  die  Artt  time»  alnott,  in  fak  life»  Ke  ooad«- 
■cended  to  we  flaitofy  towvd  lus  exeedoff  coneort* 

"  Nqr»  fweetheen,"  he  Mid,  in  EngUsh,  "  wiU  mpt 
the  fritli  and  fond  love  of  the  mMler  content  you  f  In 
fiur  tratb,  I  thnil  need  the  boy  to.  ■oothe,  with  hit 
nmeic,  thoee  mnny  koun  of  loaelineM  in  which  the 
ceres  of  state  take  you  from  my  conqpoay.  Ask  any 
thii^  but  this,  and  it  shall  be  granted." 

**  Nay,  I  will  not  |wes8  the  matter,  if  this  be  your 
reason  for  refusing  mo»"  replied  Mary,  drawing  nearer 
to  the  Prince,  and  with  difficulty  rsAmining  finm  a  caress, 
so  completely  was  her  credulity  wrought  upon. 

Disgusted  with  this  display  of  shallow  hypocrisy  and 
puerile  fondness,  Alice  turned  her  eyes  on  the  page,  cnri" 
ous  to  observe  what  effect  it  had  upon  him.  He  stood 
by  regarding  the  royal  pair,  not  with  haughty  anger,  as 
jfae  had  expected,  but  with  quiet  scorn,  as  if  he  doemed 
the  scene  altogether  too  contemptible  for  any  show  of 
deeper  feeling. 

Elated  by  the  flattering  lai^uage  of  her  consort,  Maiy 
would  foin  have  prolonged  the  pleasurable  moments; 
but  Philip  had  gained  his  object,  and  seemed  little 
inclined  to  indulge  her. 

"  Your  grace  foigeu  the  presence  of  our  attendants," 
he  muttered  coldly,  drawiog  back  his  head  to  avoid  the 
withered  and  jewelled  hand  which  she  had  been  twining 
fondly  among  his  sable  hair. 

That  moment  Mary's  eyes  fell  upon  her  waiter- 
woman.  Instantly  her  whole  demeanor  chained:  witli 
n  lowering  brow  she  left  the  King,  and  swept  across  the 
room  to  her  oratoiy.  Scarcely  had  she  disappeared, 
when  the  page  darted  lo  the  window,  and  with  a  quick 
motion  of  his  hand,  the  piece  of  gold  was  sent  flashing 
to  the  terrace  underneath. 

''  Would  it  were  the  Queen's  self  thus  cast  to  the 
earth !"  he  muttered,  in  Spanish. 

Philip  both  observed  the  action  and  heard  the  speech, 
but  instead  of  chiding  the  froward  stripling,  he  patted 
his  burning  check,  and  answered  in  the  same  laaguage, 

"  With  all  my  heart,  child,  so  you  hut  keep  the  crown 
and  sceptre  from  going  with  her." 

The  boy  tumed  petnlently  avray,  and  for  the  moment 
Philip  seemed  to  lose  patience  with  him. 

"Tush,  tush,"  be  said;  "no  more  of  this  peevish 
folly.  Methinks  those  cheeks  are  never  vrithout  an 
angry  flush  upon  thom  now.;  be  wise ;  focbearanoe  will 
not  last  for  ever." 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  tears  gushed  into  his 
eyes,'  and  he  tumed  sorrowfully  away.  Philip  looked 
on  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  then  approaching  AUce, 
he  greeted  her  vrith  a  careless  compliment  in  English, 
and  declared  that  the  hopes  of  feasting  his  eyes  on  her 
beauty,  had  alone  induced  him  to  seek  the  Queen's 
apartment.  The  page  stood  within  hearii^  of  this 
heartless  speech.  He  evidently  strove  to  eppear  uneosi- 
scious,  but  the  color  died  tint  by  tint  from  his  fooe,  and 
though  his  eyes  were  still  wet  with  tears,  the  drooping 
lids  and  long  shadowy  lashes  could  scarcely  oonceal  the 
kindling  fire  underneath.  The  maiden  observed  this, 
and  was  pained  by  it  Drawing  gently  back,  she  bent 
her  head  in  acknowledgement  of  the  King's  notice,  and 


without  nnsweiing  him,  mowed  fonvaid,  and  took  her 
station  by  the  door  of  the  oratory,  tivsting  that  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  Queen  might  prove  a  protactien  against 
ferther  annoyance.  Philip  did  not  venttira  .to  foUouc 
her,  but  as-if  to  reoonqpense  himself  for  this  forced  mUS* 
denial,  se^jked  himself  again  in  the  window,  and  ordarf 
ing  the  page  to  give  Urn  some  music,  renmined  leamng 
against  the  oaken  wainseot,  spu-veying  the  distant 
maiden  mt  his  leisure.  This  unknightly  rudoassi  was 
lost  on  its  dO^tf  f*"^  her  nttantion  was  drawn  towards 
the  oratory,  from  whence  came  the  low  eager  yoioa  of 
the  Queen,  minglod  now  and  then  with  the  deep  tone 
of  a  male  speaker.  The  oonverMdoa  was  canoed  on  in 
a  foreign  language,  but  more,  than  onoe  Alice  distinctly 
heard  her  own  name  pronounced,  both  by  Mary  and  her 
companion.  Suddenly  a  strong  aiyrebensioft  fell  upon 
the  poor  damsel's  heart,  she  strove  to  ooqieeture  whgr 
her  humble  name  should  be  made  the  subiect  of  oonvct^ 
sation  between  Mary  and  her  oonfessor,  for  no  other 
person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  that  little 
room*  She  remembered -what  the  page  had  said  to  her 
on  tho  previous  mifit^  and  felt  how  true  his  pcopha^  of 
the  Queen's  vengeance  was  likely  to  prove ;  but  with  all 
these  wild  eo^iecturesy  she  did  not,  for  a  moment,  lose 
her  fortittdo.  Philip  at  length  became  weary  with  his 
unreoompeased  devotion  to  a  being  that  so  coldly  re^ 
oeived  his  homage,  and  fearing  the  retain  of  his  despised 
consort,  arose  and  left  the  room.  Tho  page  took  up  hm 
hite,  hut  liqgered  a  little  behind.  As  he  passed  the 
oratory,  the  Queen  was  speaking  louder  and  mom 

understand  that  the  lone  of  her  voice  was  viadiotiw% 
but  the  boy  comprehended  better,  and  dmwing  dose  to 
the  maiden,  whispere<i^ 

''  Be  on  thy  guard;  they  are  plottiBg  thy  destmctioB 
even  now;  hasten  to  thy  chamher  if  books  or  papers 
that  can  do  harm  are  left  within  it,  for  they  are  about 
to  order  a  search  for  evidences  of  here^." 

Alice  turned  pale,  but  still  retahmd  a  degree  of  oom- 
poeure,  which  surpriaed  her  stranfe  friend.  **  Alas  I" 
she  said,  **  I  cannot  go,  tl^e  Queen  may  return  any 
moment,  and  mark  my  absenoe." 

The  generous  b«vy  enatehed  her  htad,  wnmg  it  warmly , 
and  without  speaking  a  word,  hurried  firom  the  room. 


had 


re-ontered  from  tho  oratoiy,  and  by  many  < 

oontrived  to  keep  Alice  by  her  sido  'till  a  foU 

passed  avray.     At  laot  te  ham 

reoeivad  pevmission  to  withdraw.    As  she 

toward  her  ohamber  widi  a  boating  heart,  and  Umfas 

trembling  from  pnttaoted  aaniety,  she  was  met  by  ohb 

of  the  court  servitors,  who  had  orden  to 

bofore  Friar  Joseph,  the  Queen's  fodwr 

While  the  aeene  wUeh  wa  hsf* 
forward  in  Queen  Mary's  apartmeat  Friar  Haadyaat 
in  friar  Joseph's  doset,  engaged  in  eopyiag  a  ndsral  of 
rare  beauty,  which  had  been  seat  to  dm  Sovereign  of 
Eagland  from  the  Pope.  It  vraa  a  oviow  old  book, 
ricUyboond  in  whilavalhun,  emteseed  with  gold,  and 
clasped  vrith  a  single  jewel  of  immeaoa  price,  hat  its 
chief  nalne  lay  in  the  eaquisite  grms  of  art  which  it 
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ooataiiied.     Each  page  bore  'oa  its  snowy  luHaee  a 
legend  or  taantly  bietory,  wrocight  with  eonsnmmato  sldll 
by  some  ef  the  6rat  masters  «f  Rome.     Every  leaf 
botned  with  the  poetry  of  an  inventimii  as  yet,  scarcely 
known  in  England.    Francis  Htintly  had  studied  the 
arts  at  Rone,  when,  in  bis  eariy  youth,  he  had  accomp** 
aiad  fab  vncle  and  patron,  die  Cardinal  Pole,  to  the 
PontiflTs  court,  and  it  was  to  gratify  dut  good  old  pre- 
late, that  he  plied  his  skill  in  copying  the  missal  which 
Friar-  Joseph,  the  Queen's  confessor,  had  solicited  from 
his  royal  mistress  lor  that  pmpose.    A  lew  mondis 
eariier,  and  Francis  Hmitly  would  have  felt  his  blood 
ihriU  at  the  thoughts  of  such  indulgence  to  his  intense 
love  for  the  beautiful,  as  the  task  afTofded,  but  higher 
mnd  holier  IbeUngs  than  even  his  resdess  genius  could 
enkindle,  had  awoke  in  his  heart  during  that  interval, 
and  his  vras  ''a  divided  duty."    His  new  iaith  made 
the  subject  of  the  book  hateful  to  him,  and  ^  tbers 
were  times  when  his  whole  being  seemed  absovbed  in 
the  beautiiu]  creadons  it  displayed— -times  when  his 
hand  would  tremble  with  eager  delight  on  the  parch- 
ment-^when  boors  and  hours  would  pass  by,  and  he 
remain  all  unconscious  of  their  progress.     It  was  during 
one  of  these  periods  of  intense  mental  exitement,  that 
Fxiar  Joseph,  who  had  been  writing  at  a  taUe  in  his 
doset  on  the  morning  in  question,  arose,  and  with  his 
usual  noiseless  step,  passed  through  a  door  which  led 
to  the   Queen's  oratory,  leaving  the  artbt  altogether 
unconscious  of  his  absence.    When  the  priest  returned, 
Hundy  had  finished  his  task,  and  was  gathering  up  his 
implements   to  depart.     He   had  worked  very  dili- 
gendy  for  months,  that  he  might  surprise  his  kind  old 
patron  with  a  copy  of  die  J>ook  so  much  coveted,  and 
now  that  it  was  complete,  he  wvA  most  eager  to  start 
lor  London,  where  the  cardinal  remained  at  his  own 
house,  striving,  by  Us  benevolent  interposition,  to  miti- 
gate  the  cruelties  every  day  practised  by  the  detested 
Bishop  Bonner.     When  Friar  Joseph  saw  diat  the 
youth  was  about  to  depart,  he  interposed,  and  requested 
a  few  moment's  delay;  he  was  about  to  interrogate  a 
person  suspected  of  a  disaflecdon  to  die  mother  church, 
and  required  the  presence  of  a  witness  who  might  take 
down  the  examination.    Hundy  would  have  excused 
Umself,  for  he  had  litde  relish  for  die  proposed  task, 
but  an  unaccountable  feeling  that  the  invesdgation 
felated  to  some  one  dear  to  himself,  took  possession  of 
kit  mind,  and  he  consented  to  reaMin.    His  heart  was 
fell  of  amde^,  but  he  sat  dovm  widi  apparent  calmness, 
and  began  to  sharpen  a  pen.    After  die  space  of  some 
ten  minutes,  winch  appeared  an  age  to  the  young  eeere- 
laiy,  the  closet  deor  opened,  and  Aliee  Copley  entered. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  her  cheek  flushed  a  litde  as  she 
saw  who  was  the  Priest's  companion. 

"  I  was  told  that  your  reverenee  wished  to  speak  with 
"  she  said,  mildly  apprDachingdie  friar. 
Thou  wast  rigfady  informed,  daughter,"  replied  the 
priest  in  the  low,  c<dd,  and  yet  strangely  murioal  tones 
which  he  ever  used  bodi  in  seasons  of  Joy  and  sorrow ; 
end  lifting  his  searching  eyes  to  her  fiice,  he  sat  regard- 
ing h#r  in  silenee  fer  the  space  of  a  minute. 

"  2t  is  whi^iered  in  the  court— wc  hope  wkh  ni  shade 
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of  truth,  daughter,  that  for  some  weeks  beck,  thou  hast 
neglected  to  attend  mass,  according  to  the  Queen's  gra* 
cious  requirement,  that  thou  hast  absented  diyself  from 
the  confessional,  and  otherwise  neglected  the  spiritual 
duties  of  a  ^ood  Catholic.  In  these  disafiected  times, 
it  is  meet  that  her  gracious  mi^festy  should  look  well  to 
the  spiritual  health  of  her  household ;  dierefore,  in  her 
loving  kindness,  she  has  command^  that  thou  who  art 
so  near  her  person,  shalt  be  questioned  toudiing  those 
points  in  which  w^  of  the  true  church  differ  from  those 
heretic  subjects  who  style  themselves  xefermers." 

H^re  the  priest  paused,  drew  an  ebony  crucifix  from 
bis  gown,  and  holding  it  toward  her,  continued — 

"Kneel  before  the  image,  emblem  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  all  of  the  true  feith  hold  sacred,  and 
while  diine  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  emblem  of  Hb  suffer- 
ings, answer  with  humility  such  questions  as  are  needfel 
to  dw  establishment  of  thy  fiudi." 

Alice  tuned  a  shade  paler,  but  mildly  put  away  die 
cross,  and  aiiswered  with  a  degree  of  firmness  that  gave 
a  simple  dignity  Or  her  words. 

**  Morning  and  night  will  I  kneel  befiire  Him,  diy 
Creator  and  mine,"  she  said,  lifting  her  hand  toward 
Heaven,  "  but  I '  cannot  bow  myself  down  to  a  graven 
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The  priest  seemed  in  no  way  surprized  by  her  answer, 
but  quiedy  replaced  the  ciucifix  in  the  loose  bosom  of 
his  gown,  and  spoke  again  coldly  as  before. 

**  By  this  contumacy,  thou  dost  but  give  new  strength 
to  thine  accusers,"  he  said.  **  If  thou  vrilt  not  bow 
down  before  the  blessed  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  death, 
answer  the  questions  which  I,  as  a  true  servant  of  the 
church,  must  propound  even  after  thy  own  sinfel  fancy. 
Listen !  dost  thou  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
— 4hat  he  is  God's  ricegerent  under  Heaven,  and 
second  to  no  earthly  potentate  T" 

For  die  space  of  some  three  minutes,  Alice  clasped 
her  hands  and  bowed  her  pale  (ace  upon  her  bosom ; 
she  seemed  eamesdy  and  with  intense  enei^,  struggling 
for  power  to  meet  that  subde  man  as  befitted  a  mild 
follower  of  the  new  creed.  The  secretaxy  leaned 
breathlessly  forward,  his  fece  was  pale,  and  he  seemed 
scarcely  less  agitated  than  the  nudden.  After  these 
few  moments  of  painfol  silence,  AHce  lifted  her  head, 
tradasped  her  hands,  and  folding  them  meddy  over  her 
bosom,  looked  on  the  priest,  and  answered— 

**  It  b  useless  to  go  ferther  in  these  questions,"  she 
said.  "I  aeknowledge  myself  a  humble  believer 
m— " 

/'  Alice,  Alice,  think  what  you  are  doing,"  exclaimed 
die  secretary,  starting  forward.  AUoe  started,  and  fiir 
a  moment  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  thrown  herself 
on  his  bosom,  and  have  clung  there  for  protection,  but 
this  feminine  weakness  soon  passed  avray,  and  turning 
again  mildly  to  the  priest,  she  said— > 

'*  I  am  a  Protestant ;  do  with  me  as  you  will.'* 

**  And  I,"  said  Francb  Hundy,  in  a  slow,  determined 
voice,  almost  in  solemn  contrast  with  fab  late  vehement 
exclamation, ''  I  too  am— ^' 

**  Peace,  boy,  peace,"  said  the  Friar,  lifting  hb  hand 
reprovingly.    *' Cardinal  Pole  b  a  good  Catholic.    I 
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have  BO  memory  for  wild  words  such  as  his  nephew  was 
about  to  speak." 

*'  And  yet  with  thy  subtle  priestcraft  thou  wouldst 
entrap  the  life  of  a  harmless  maiden  like  thw/'  said 
Hundy,  taking  the  cold  hand  of  the  noble  giri  within 
his  own,  and  tnming  sternly  dpon  the  priest, "  shame  on 
such  cruel  policy.  I  confess  myself  all  that  she  is,  and 
ye  will  not  hear  me,  because  I  am  the  nephew  of  Queen 
Mary's  favorite. 

The  priest  seemed  utteriy  regardless  of  the  young 
man's  rash  speech,  but  turning  to  Alice,  he  said, 
"  Daughter,  get  thee  to  thy  chamber  while  I  learn  the 
Queen's  pleasure,  touching  the  best  means  of  curing  thy 
obstinate  heresy,  but  attempt  not  again  to  approach  the 
person  of  her  grace. " 

Father  Joseph  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  two 
persons  who  had  been  commusioned  to  search  Alice's 
chamber;  they  came  empty  handed,  and  when  the 
friar  questioned  theiii,  reported  that  neither  book  nor 
paper  was  to  be  found,  a  reply  that  surprized  the 
maiden^  not  a  little,  for  she  had  left  the  ritual  beneath 
her  pillow,  and  was  well  aware  that  many  scraps  of 
paper,  on  which  she  had  transcribed  passages  of  holy 
writ,  were  in  the  drawers  of  an  oaken  table  which  stood 
in  the  room. 

Alice  would  have  obeyed  the  priest's  pennission  to 
leave  the  closet,  but  as  she  turned  to  gOt  her  ovci> 
wrought  strength  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  but  for  the  timely  support  of  master  Huntly, 
who  bore  her  to  the  chair  he  had  occupied,  and  strove, 
hy  every  means  in  Ids  power,  to  soothe  her  agitation. 
The  inriest  dismissed  the  two  persons  who  had  inter- 
rupted him,  looked  earnestly  on  the  youth  as  ho  bent 
over  the  feeble  young  creature  whom  his  own  cruelty 
had  rendered  so  helpless,  and  cautiously  opening  the 
door  again  which  led  to  the  Queen's  oratory,  disap* 
peared.  Alice  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  she  was 
alone  with  her  betrothed  husband — secretly  betrothed, 
but  not  the  less  firmly.  When  called  upon  to  act,  she 
had  done  so  fearlessly,  yet  she  was  but  woman-^-a  pure- 
hearted,  gentle  giri,  with  nothing  but  her  own  high 
principles  to  sustain  her.  Her  bodily  strength  had  already 
given  way ;  then  came  a  harrowing  sense  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  her  a  yearning  love  of  that  life  which 
she  had  held  as  nothing  in  the  holy  excitement  of  her 
heart,  a  few  minutes  before.  She  was  alone  with  him 
she  loved,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  A 
keen  sense  of  this  truth  came  to  her  heart  She  raised 
herself  to  his  bosom,  and  clung  there  weeping  in  utter 
prostration  of  spirit. 

Huntly  strove  to  comfort  her— said  that  she  was  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  that  even  the  sanguitaaty  bishops 
vrho  sat  in  judgment  on  the  innocent  could  not  find  it  in 
their  hard  hearU  to  condemn  her.  '*  Father  Joseph 
might  be  merciful,  nor  reveal  her  confession  to  his  mis^ 
tress,  or,  if  he  did,  she  was  a  woman — a  cruel,  cold- 
hearted  one,  it  was  true,  yet  still  a  woman,  and  would 
not  bring  her  to  trial.  But  if  the  worst  came,  his  uncle 
was  a  good  man,  and  loved  him  dearly;  he  was  all 
powerful  with  the  Queen,  and  would  intercede  for  her— 
there  was  nothing  to  fear— a  week's  imprisonment,  per- 


haps, but  that  was  fittile.  So  <he  ran  ota,  earnestly  iiri- 
^uig  to  delude  her  and  himself,  with  hop^  that  both 
felt  to  bo  unreal.  They  were  still  together,  it  might 
be  an  hour  ofber  the  priest's  departure,  or  a  few  minutes 
— 4he  wretdied  take  little  heed  of  time— ^when  there 
was  a  slight  noise  at  the  door.  They  started,  fer  bodi 
supposed  their  persecutor  was  retiring  to  his  doset. 
Huntly  strained  the  maiden  once  more  to  his  heart, 
kissed  hei^-looked  sorrowfblly  down  into  her  sweet 
troubled  face,  and  they  parted.  Yet  they  did  not  part 
then,  for  Alice  went  back  once  after  she  had  passed  the 
door,  laid  her  trembling  hand  on  Huntly's  shoulder,  and 
besought  his  forgiveness  if  she  had  ever,  in  her  whole 
life,  pained  or  angered  him.  She  knew  that  such  things 
had  never  been,  and  it  was  but  a  gentle,  sorrowing 
device,  by  which  she  might  look  upon  his  face,  and  hear 
hi^  voice  once  more,  but  when  she  saw  tears  in  those 
eyes,  and  the  strong  grief  that  shook  that  frame,  her 
heart  smote  her,  and  she  went  away. 

Alice  would  fein  have  sought  her  father,  but  her  limbs 
trembled,  and  she  was  strangely  feint.    She  met  a  page 
on  the  way  to  her  room,  and  entreated  him  to  seek  out 
her  parent,  and  tell  him  that  his  child  was  ill,  very  Ul, 
and  wished  to  speak  with  Urn.     The  boy  promised  to 
gOf  but  said  he  did  not  know  where  to  seek  for  Master 
Copley,  as  he  had  not  been  in  the  castle  since  eariy  in 
die  morning,  when  he  went  through  the  Park  with  two 
strange  looking  men  feom  London.     Apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  her  only  parent  was  now  added  to  other 
causes  of  fear.     Yet  the  poor  giri  found  strengdi  to 
reach  her  chamber.     Every  thing  was  in  confiision 
there.     The  curtains  were  knotted  together,  and  fhiQg 
over  the  high-posted  bedstead ;  her  ornaments  lay  soat^ 
teied  about  the  floor;  drawers  were  open,  and  all  the 
^umitute  was  out  of  place.    She  sat  down  in  a  huge 
oaken  chair  by  the  window;  the  crimson  cushions  wera 
displaced,  and  lay  heaped  at  her  feet»  and  before  her 
stood  the  table  where  she  had  \ett  a  small  manuscript 
book,  and  some  loose  papers.    They  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  hut  in  their  place  lay  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
simple  wild  blossoMs  gathered,  probably,  from  some 
green  knoll  in  the  Faik,  for  dew  yet  glittered  upon  the 
violets,  and   the   primroses  were  full    of  fragraaee. 
Alice  took  the  flowers,  and  a  faint  gleam  came  over  her 
fece,  for  thoy  looked  bright  and  cheeriiig.    It  seemed 
as  if  an  old  friend  had  appeared  in  her  desolate  apart- 
ment.   She  sat  a  long  time  with  the  flowers  in  her  hand, 
waiting  the  appearance  of  her  fether.     At  last  she 
heard  footsteps  in  the  passage,  and  starting  to  her  feet, 
stood  breathlessly  awaiting  his  approach.     The  door 
was  flung  radely  open,  and  two  men,  armed  widi  strange 
weapons,  such  as  she  had  never  seen  in  the  castle  before, 
pushed  into  the  room.     The  foremost  laid  his  hand 
heavily  on  the  shwwWJMg  giri's  shoulder,  while  his  com- 
panion held  up  a  parchment,  bearing  the  broad  seal  of 
England,  and  began  to  repeat  its  contento  after  the 
drawling  fashion  of  one  who  had  Jeaxned  such  fearful 
documents  by  heart. 

AHoe  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  moral  courage, 
but  hers  was  a  clinging  feminine  heart,  and  when  its 
deep  affections  were   stirred,  as  they   had  been  on 
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{MTtinfff  with  master  Hontly^  hor  pl^sical  strength  would 
sometimes  give  way»  though  her  Christian  resolutioin 
reynaiaed  firm  as  ever.  While  the  constable  was  read- 
ing the  warrant  for  her  apprehenBion,  all  the  gentle 
dignity  of  her  nature  returned.  She  mildly  withdrew 
hur  arm  from,  the  rough  hand  which  had  grasped  it»  and 
inquired  whither  thy  were  about  to  conduct  her. 

**  We  did  not  come  here  to  answer  questions,'^  said 
one  of  the  men,  roughly. 

"  Surely  not,  without  being  well  paid  for  the  trouble," 
rejoined  the  other,  winking  shrewdly  at  his  companion, 
as  he  stooped  down  and  transferred  a  small  golden 
broach  from  the  floor  to  his  pocket. 

Alice  marked  the  theft,  and  her  heart  swelled,  but 
she  did  not  speak,  though  the  jewel  had  been  her 
mother's,  and  until  that  day — when  those  who  searched 
the  room  flung  it  wantonly  from  its  casket~-a  thing  so 
•acred  in  her  eyes,  that  it  had  been  almost  hoarded  from 
the  light. 

**  Come,  mistress,  bestir  thyself,  and  not  stand  whim- 
pering there  like  a  traitor  heretic,  as  thou  art." 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  poor  maiden,  gathering  the 
silken  mantle  once  more  over  her  person,  and  conceal- 
ing the  flowers  beneath  its  folds,  as  if  she  feared  they 
would  be  taken  from  her.    '^  I  am  ready." 

Alice  followed  the  men  in  silence  from  the  castle,  and 
walked  on  foot  *till  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  One  of  the  square  heavy  carriages  of  that  age 
fttood  beside  the  high  way,  guarded  by  a  posse  of  men, 
«med  like  her  two  conductors.  Into  this  carriage  the 
aaresisting  prisoner  was  hurried ;  her  captors  took  their 
places  by  her  side,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded  at  a 
brisk  pace,  she  knew  not  whither.  So  overpowered 
was  ^e,  6rom  the  suddenness  of  her  arrest,  that 
her  senses  forsook  her,  and  they  returned  not  'till 
ihe  carriage  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Alice  was  conducted  to  a  wherry,  and  at  last  awoke  as 
from  a  daric  dream  on  the  steps  of  the  Tower.  There 
«ras  a  wrangling  of  many  tongues  amid  the  keepers  and 
oonstahles  as  they  conducted  the  maiden  forward.  She 
felt  that  the  men  about  her  were  coarse  and  insolent ; 
dhat  their  bold  eyes  were  bent  rudely  on  her  featmes, 
and  that  they  spoke  jeeringly  of  her  person.  She  drew 
tiM  mantle  over  her  face,  and  followed  them  through 
iIm  gloomy  passages  of  the  Tower,  with  a  sensation  of 
relief.  At  length  they  paused  by  a  door  of  massive 
wood,  studded  heavily  with  iron.  There  were  many 
btrfts  to  be  withdrawn  after  the  ponderous  key  turned 
in  its  lock,  but  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  Alice  sprang 
forward  with  a  cry  of  tumultuous  joy,  for  there,  in  the 
dim  room  beyond,  stood  her  father.  His  arms  were 
about  her  she  clung  to  his  bosom,  and  for  one  blessed 
moment  fm^t  every  thing  in  a  timid  sense  of  protection 
bis  pfesence  afforded ;  but  at  last  she  remembered  that 
he,  too,  was  a  prisonex^-that  they  were  both  in  the 
Tower.  Every  thing  became  indistinct ;  her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  fainted,  but  dropped  away  gently  as  a  grieved 
child  ihlls  asleep. 

To  he  eontinued. 
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Alas  !  why  did  I  leave 

My  pleasant  home 
A  wanderer  o'er  the  waves, 

Afar  to  roam  7 
Ah !  why  was  I  the  first 

To  rend  apart 
Those  household  ties  that  long 

Bound  beart  to  heart, 
'Tis  night:  the  waves  are  round, 

The  sky  above, 
Whence  the  bright  stars  look  down 

On  those  I  love ; 
On  those  whose  fondest  thoughts 

Will  still  be  given 
To  me,  whene'er  they  lift 

Their  hearts  to  Heaven. 
For  this  yon  beaming  stars 

Seem  friends  to  me. 
But  soon  on  distant  seas 

My  course  will  he- 
Seas  where  a  stranger  host 

Will  meet  my  gaze. 
That  ne'er  on  those  I  love. 

Poured  their  soft  rays. 
Then  will  there  nought  be  Icfl 

Save  mem'ry's  chain, 
To  link  my  thoughts  with  those 

Beyond  the  main; 
But  many  a  lovely  flower, 

Unheeded  when 
I  mingled  joys  with  them, 

Will  bloom  again. 
The  sunny  places  where 

The  violet 
Nestled  amid  the  grass. 

With  dew  still  wet — 
The  fount,  the  mossy  rock. 

The  old  oak  tree. 
Will,  in  my  night-watch,  oft 

Come  back  to  me. 
Oh,  for  one  hour  with  those 

I  left  behind. 
Whose  voices  in  the  night. 

Borne  on  the  wind. 
Like  the  low  wind-harp's  notes 

Oft  seem  to  come. 
Wafted  from  flowerj'  fields. 

Near  by  my  home. 
Why  did  I  leave  the  fount, 

The  rock,  the  tree — 
The  glades  where  wild-flowers  bloomed, 

And  roved  the  bee  ? 
WTiy  did  I  leave  my  home, 

And  those  I  love. 
O'er  the  wild,  pathless  sea. 

Afar  to  rove  ? 
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OrifiBal. 
THE   MOTHER   OF   NAPOLEON. 


BT   ROBERT   HAMILTON. 


Tbk  Easter  week  of  ei^hlseen  hundred  and  tfairty-foiir 
will  be  ever  liy  me  femembered  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  my  esUstence.  It  was  then  that  I  fint 
arrived  in  RomOi  in  company  with  two  companiona, 
where,  to  our  astonishment  and  chagrin  we  found  that 
we  could  not  obtain  a  lodging  or  even  the  luxury  of  a 
bed  for  love  or  money ;  nay,  not  even  a  seat  at  a  table 
tC  hole,  could  we  procure,  so  full  was  the  city  with 
strangers  who  had  come  to  attend  the  festival.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  our  feeUags  were  not  the  most 
deHghtlul— die  night  was  fast  approaching,  and  where 
to  lay  our  unfortunate  heads  we  knew  not.  In  this 
dilemma  we  resolved  to  part  company,  and  each  to  pilot 
himself  as  best  he  could  into  a  haven  of  shelter.  Thus 
circumstanced,  I  made,  sundry  appeals  to  the  generosity 
and  feelings  of  some  dozen  landlords,  but  all  were  of  no 
avail,  nay  I  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  shelter  of  a 
stable,  but  even  that  was  deemed  a  luxury,  every  crib 
and  manger  having  been  converted  into  k  temporary 
couch  and  occupied  by  the  grooms  and  servants  of  the 
different  guests.  Finding  my  attempts  thus  unsuccessful, 
I  had  recourse  to  my  old  companion,  philosophy,  who 
has  never  forsaken  me  in  my  journey  through  life,  and 
together  we  resolved  to  spend  the  night  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  Wandering  from  the  living  throng  I  soon 
found  myself  among  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  drf, 
where  placing  myself  upon  a  block  of  granite  under  the 
shade  of  a  ruined  wall,  I  enveloped  myself  in  my  mantle 
like  Csesar,  and  laying  me  down  to  sleep,  (happier  dian 
he,)  I  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  dullod  and  powerless. 
A  heavy  dew  had  &llen,  and  but  for  my  cloak,  I  must 
have  been  completely  saturated.  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
and  wending  my  way  among  Uie  dilapidated  statues  and 
temples,  at  a  pace  diat  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
most  celelwated  pedestrian,  I  found  myself  again  in  the 
city  in  the  Venitian  square,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
where  I  suddenly  halted. 

On  the  comer  of  the  square  I  beheld  the  words, 
"  The  road  to  San  RomaltU"  which  street  I  knew  led 
to  the  residence  of  the  French  Ambassador,  and  before 
me  rose  an  immense  edifice,  which  I  conjectured,  from 
its  situation  and  from  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  it, 
to  be  the  Venitian  palace,  built  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Coiossenm.  At  another  comer  of  the  square  I  beheld 
a  magnificent  dwelling  which  I  now  knew  must  be 
that  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon-— my  heart  beat 
quickly— a  throng  of  indescribcd»le  feeUngs  took  posses- 
sion of  me,  and  I  paused  and  looked  upon  the  building 
as  if  I  had  been  ftaciaated  by  some  mysterious  power. 

Yes !  There  slept  the  illustrious  mother— <he  woman 
whom  death  ^vpeaied  to  have  forgotten— the  living  ruin 
ofm^jestyia  the  city  of  ruins!  The  square  was  deserted 
—the  moon  rode  in  unclouded  brilltaiicy  in  a  sea  of 
cthor  gemmed  with  millions  of  stars.    The  Venitian 


Palace  was  half  hidden  in  shadow,  but  where  the  moon« 
beams  fell  directly  upon  it,  the  heavy  walls  and  curiously 
carved  cornices  showed  like  a  monarch  towering  abora 
the  lighter  edifices.  But  my  heart  was  in  the  palace  of 
the  aged  mother,  and  I  stood  and  wept  at  the  remem- 
brance of  departed  greatness.  The  clock  of  the  Capitol 
tolled  the  hour  of  midnight*— the  brazen  tones  rung 
through  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  then  again  followed 
the  most  sublime  silence,  broken  only  by  die  occasional 
and  distant  murmurings  of  die  Tiber.  I  had  often 
longed  for  this  moment,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  die  in- 
tensity of  soul.  I  thought  of  die  woman  who  had  given 
birth  to  Napoleon,  and  I  felt  proud  to  know  that  on  this 
night  I  was  the  only  man  who  pronounced  the  name  of 
the  matron  before  the  house  in  which  she  slumbered^ 
yes— perhaps  dreaming  of  her  departed  son,  whom  the 
same  bell  that  had  just  sounded  the  march  of  time,  but 
thirty  years  before  had  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  artillery  of  the  Invalides.  The  rays  of  the* 
queen  of  night  now  shone  more  fully  on  the  palace,  and 
my  curiosity  led  me  to  approach  nearer.  To  my  sur* 
prize  I  saw  the  doors  open,  and  entering,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  in  a  brilliant  saloon,  the  walls  of  whieb 
wore  adorned  with  the  most  magnificent  pictores.  A^ 
winding  staircase  conducted  to  an  immense  gallery 
above,  which  with  an  almost  childish  curiosity  1  ascended, 
where  looking  from  a  window  I  beheld  the  inner  oourt 
of  the  palace,  rich  in  fountains  and  flowers.  I  now 
began  for  the  first  drae  to  think  to  what  danger  my 
curiosity  might  probably  bring  me— a  stranger  entering 
a  strange  palace  without  an  introducdon  or  modve.  I 
thought  too  of  the  Sbirri  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much 
and  certainly  my  situation  in  such  a  place  and  at  such 
an  hour,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  favorable  impression— I  therefore  speedily  retraced 
my  steps,  and  wandering  among  the  remnants  of  Roman 
greatness,  awaited  with  padence  the  dawn  of  momiBg. 
I  waited  not  long,  and  entering  the  city  according  u> 
agreement,  I  met  my  companions  at  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
They  had,  like  myself,  been  equally  unfortunate  in  obtain- 
ing  refuge  through  the  night,  but  had  received  a  promise 
from  the  landlord  that  we  should  hereafter  be  accomo- 
dated with  one  attic  during  the  Fesdval. 

The  day  that  I  left  Florence,  the  Prince  de  Montfbrt 
had  given  me  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  Bohle,  at  Rome, 
which  I  valued  most  highly,  hoping  that  it  would  pro- 
cure me  a  sight  of  the  Emperor's  modier.  Havin|^ 
therefore  paid  my  devodons  to  the  toilet,  I  hastened  la 
the  Chevalier.  I  found  him  most  frank  and  courteov, 
offering  me  the  hospitality  of  his  dwelling,  and  proiaising 
by  every  means,  to  fiivor  my  wishes  and  advanoe  my 
views.  I  thanked  him  sincerely,  while  I  said— ^'  To- 
day, my  friends,  the  companions  of  my  voyage,  have 
discovered  something  like  a  dwelling,  of  which  we  haTe 
taken  a  temporary  lease,  at  the  rate  of  twen^  francs  a 
day.  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  but  not  wishxqg 
to  be  separated  firom  them,  I  beg  to  decline  your  genertn 
sity,  and  in  its  place  request  of  you  another  fiivor.  The 
Prince  de  Montfort,  so  afiable  and  attentive  to  all 
Franchmen  who  visit  Florence,  has  given  me  to  hope 
that  you  will  introduce  me  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon." 
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"How!"  said  he,  tegndiag  me  with  astooishment. 
"  That  iff  an  ai&ir  that  reqaire*  some  arraogement.  To- 
day the  ladj  mother  will  not  be  able  to  be  iieeB— but  to- 
morrow I  diink  I  can  obHge  you.  Give  me  your  address 
and  I  shall  wait  upon  you." 

I  did  so,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  Chevalier 
was  punctual  to  his  promise. 

As  we  were  proceeding  to  the  palace,  he  said  to  me— > 
"  Rome,  sir,  «t  this  time  b  fiill  of  all  the  aristocratic 
voyagers  of  Prussia,  England  and  Germany.  Each  day 
some  man  of  high  birth  solicits  the  &vor  to  be  admitted 
for  a  moment  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor's  mother, 
but  in  her  feeble  state  of  health,  she  is  not  able  to  grant 
it,  and  you  must  be  convinced  that  such  visits  arise 
principally  from  idle  curiosity,  and  are  very  annoying,^ 
therefore  she  has  taken  the  prudent  resolution  to  receive 
«H>  <me  ;  but  when  I  pronounced  your  name  and  informed 
her  you  were  a  Frenchman,  she  desired  me  to  say  that 
■he  would  receive  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  palace.  As  we  entered,  I  was 
struck  by  the  profound  silence  which  reigned  throughout 
die  spacious  mansion.  The  stairs  were  deserted  and  I 
was  left  to  wander  alone  through  the  rooms  and  galleries. 
At  length  the  Chevalier  returned,  and  desiring  me  to 
follow  him,  opened  a  door  which  led  into  a  magnificent 
saloon,  and  pronounced  my  name  aloud.  I  looked 
around  me  thinking  to  behold  some  symptoms  of  regal 
etiquette,  but  I  saw  none.  In  a  recess  close  to  the 
firo,  I  discovered  a  lady  in  an  easy  chair.  It  was  the 
mother  of  Napoleon  !  A  smile  played  upon  her  counte- 
nance. She  repeated  my  name,  and  ordering  a  chair  to 
be  placed  beside  her,  desired  me  to  be  seated. 

"  You  have  come  from  Floranoo,  have  you  not?"  she 
said  to  me.  "  You  have  seen  my  children— I  know  you 
have.     Louis  was  unwell — how  is  he  continuing  7" 

**  The  Count  Saint  I<eu  appears  to  be  recovered, 
madam,"  I  replied,  **  1  had  only  the  honor  of  seeing 
him  once  during  my  sojourn  in  Florence." 

"AndJuUe?" 

"  Madam,  the  Countess  of  Survilfiers  is  still  indis- 
posed—her hpuse  is  still  in  mourning  for  the  recent 
calamity." 

**  Ah !  poor  Chariollo  she  is  a  young  widow,"  she 
said,  sighing  de^ly.     **  And  Jerome  and  Caroline  7" 

"  The  Prince  de  Montfort,  his  Countess  and  family, 
were  eiyoyiag  perfect  health.  There  is  not  a  mansion 
in  Florence  where  true  hospitality  and  kindness  are  so 
■uicfa  extended  to  my  countiymen— " 

**  I  know  it,  I  know  iti  How  long  do  you  intend  to 
remain  in  Rome?" 

"  Not  long,"  I  answered,  "  two  or  three  days  at  the 
utmost.    I  am  obliged  to  return  to  Naples." 

"  The  situatioii  of  Rome  I  hope  pleases  you.  I  have 
Uved  here  a  long  time— twenty  years/'  and  her  head 
dropped  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Twenty  years !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  suxprize, 
as  if  I  had  been  ignorant  of  the  downfell  of  the  empire-— 
"  twenty  years,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir !  twen^  years,"  she  replied  to  my  question, 
in  a  voice  of  grief,  and  shook  her  head  as  at  the  melan- 
choly remembranoe. 


A  long  silence  now  ensued«-«she  appeared  to  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  oUivion  and  I  presumed  not  to 
interrupt  her.  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  objects  which 
surrounded  me.  One  other  person  only  was  in  the 
apartment,  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  busied  upon  some 
embroidery.^  The  walls  were  decorated  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Buonaparte  femily,  painted  by  the  most 
celebrated  aitisu,  and  which  had  onoe  decked  the  gal- 
leries of  the  imperial  residences.  But  nothing  was  to 
me  so  affecting  as  the  illustrious  mother  bereft  of  her 
children  and  surrounded  by  their  portraits.  There  the 
sat  immoveable  in  her  chair,  the  victim  of  physical  infir- 
mity—of age  and  its  evils— yet  most  heroically  resigned. 
Her  robe,  which  was  closely  wrapped  around  her,  dis- 
played a  form  of  almost  skeleton  thinness.  Her  hands 
were  shrivelled;  her  free  retained  only  its  covering  of 
skin,  wrinkled  and  yellow.  Her  eyes  were  open  but 
their  lustra  was  gone— the  oibs  moved  about  with  a 
vacant  wildness,  but  no  symptom  of  soul  was  in 
them.  From  the  position  which  I  ooeupied,  I  beheld  at 
once  the  mother  of  Napoleon  and  the  tower  of  ^bn 
Capitol— two  objects  which  had  commanded  the  greatest 
share  in  the  annals  of  creation.  The  one  the  mother  of 
him  who  had  marched  over  kingdoms  and  crowns, 
making  and  hnmakiag  monarehs.  The  other  the  temple 
firom  which  the  mandates  of  the  mightiest  had  gone  fiirtfa 
to  sway  and  revolutionize  the  world.  Recovering  frvni 
her  revery,  with  difficulty  she  pronounced  the  aamea  of 
France  and  Napoleon.  Up  to  this  moment  she  appeared 
only  an  onlinaiy  female,  a  mother  laden  with  years  who 
had  inquired  with  the  most  touching  simplicity  of  the 
details  of  mj  voyage  and  of  her  absent  femily.  But  now 
her  frame  appeared  to  be  of  a  sudden  electrified,  her 
words,  and  gestures,  were  bold  and  majestic,  and  I 
beheld  in  reality  the  woman  who  was  truly  fenned  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  mighty  Napoleon.  Age,  grief, 
and  exile,  seemed  to  have  done  but  little  on  her,and  for 
some  moments  she  betrayed  a  vigcnr  of  nerve  and  an 
expression  of  speech  whieh  would  have  been  looked  £at 
only  in  a  heroine  of  twenty  yevn.  To  attempt  a  naim- 
tion  of  her  language  would  be  inutile  and  presumptuoBs. 
But  I  question  if  ever  man  again  beheld  the  spirit  of  the 
royal  mother  blaze  forth  in  such  brightness. 

Of  our  familiar  conversation,  I  am  more  at  liberty  to 
speak.  She  spoke  of  her  children  and  the  ha^vpy  days 
she  had  passed  with  them  in  the  isle  of  Conica,  and 
perpetually  aUuded  to  the  precise  hour  of  their  various 
births  and  deaths.  Though  the  muscles  were  oondacted, 
the  nerves  unstrung,  the  skin  parched  and  withered,  and 
the  physical  organs  no  longer  performed  their  office,  still 
it  was  sublimely  beautiful  to  see  how  strongly  the  spirit 
yet  burned  under  the  ruins  of  humanity,  and  how  age 
waxed  younz  again  under  the  influence  of  ramemhrenoe 
—to  see  her  trembling  for  kimf  (now  in  his  sea  girt 
monument,)  whom  in  the  forgetfulness  of  age  she  decmwd 
yet  alive— «gain8t  whom  the  bullets  of  Europe  had  been 
levelled  during  the  battles  of  fifteen  years,  her  wMifor- 
nal  recollections  stiU  clinging  to  and  devouring  her  with 
all  the  fondness  of  a  mothw,  prond  of  him  as  when  the 
roar  of  the  imperial  cannon  and  the  Te  Dewm  of  Notre 
Dame  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and  then  weepin|^  for 
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as  wfa^D  the  eag^Ie  of  France  cowered  upon  the 
plaint  of  Waterloo,  and  be  vras  doomed  an  exile  to  the 
barren  rock  of  Saint  Helena. 

For  a  longf  period  she  bad,  I  was  informed,  kept  alive 
ber  fiumlties  by  tbinking  and  talking  of  her  beloved 
children  and  of  ber  fnrand««on,  the  Count  de  Reichstadt, 
who  bad  been  comparatively  a  prisoner  at  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  bad  been  denied  that  ber 
melancholy  old  age  should  ever  be  cheered  by  bis 
presence,  and  the  affectionate  creature  every  morning 
conveyed  ber  maternal  kisses  on  the  wind  that  swept 
around  the  Capitol,  fondly  bopingtbat  they  might  salute 
die  Hps  of  the  boy.  When  bis  name  by  accident  was 
mentioned,  she  would  seem  to  be  inspired  with  fresh 
strength,  and  attempt  to  rise  from  her  seat.  At  odier 
times  ihe  would  sit  whole  days  without  speaking,  and 
almost  without  motion.  Frequently  she  would  break 
forth  in  lamentations  of  sorrow,  such  a^— ''  My  ton ! 
mf  90H I  where  art  thou  T  Come  to  thy  aged  mother  /" 
Oh!  ye  that  pass  through  die  valley  of  sorrow,  say  is 
your  grief  equal  to  hers.  Rachael,  Niobe,  Marie,  all 
die  desolated  and  incons<4able  mothers,  none  can  surpass 
tlie  sufferings  of  this  aged  matron.  Like  her  son 
chained  to  the  rock  of  Saint  Helena,  it  may  be  said  she  was 
chained  to  the  Tarjieian— yet  bad  she  not  sank  under  her 
affliction— despair  had  not  accelerated  ber  death.  For 
years  bad  ber  brow  been  burdened  with  the  crown  of 
sorrow,  yet  sdll  bad  she  wrestled  with  decay.  The  b«)dy 
was  dead,  but  the  spirit  still  lingered  in  it  defying  as  it 
were  the  scythe  of  dme,  which  however  was  gradually  yet 
effectually  completing  its  destrucdon.  Poor  woman! 
the  autumn  sun  can  no  more  wither  thy  branches, ''  the 
Pontine  marshes  are  dry."  The  mother  of  the  last  of 
the  demigods  will  soon  embrace  ber  son  in  that  world 
where  the  trump  and  the  din  of  battle  are  changed  for 
the  dmbrel  and  the  song  of  praise.  Thus  communing 
with  myself,  I  sat  for  some  moments  in  the  presence  of 
the  lady  mother,  foigetful  of  her  and  every  thing  around 
me,  'till  I  was  roused  by  the  raiding  of  the  many 
equipages  which  were  passing  in  fnmt  of  the  palace, 
when  thinking  my  visit  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
courtesy,  I  proposed  to  take  my  leave. 

"  Are  yoQ  going  so  soon  T"  she  said,  in  a  voice  fall  of 
kindness.  "Ah!  doubdess  you  wish  to  attend  the 
dudes  of  the  holy  week." 

"Yes,  madam,  I  wish  to  behold  the  Siadne  chapel." 

"  Have  you  seen  Fescfa  f "  she  inquired.  I  replied 
diat^Ihadnot." 

'*  Then  I  will  recommend  yon  to  Fesch,"  she  said, 
"  he  will  be  pleased  to  know  yon— be  will  show  yon  his 
galloTy  of  paintings.  Do  you  hope  to  find  a  place  in  the 
chapel  T" 

"  I  hope  so,  madam,  at  least  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
early  there." 

"  If  yon  have  dme  to  see  the  Cardinal  before,  be  will 
find  you  one,  although  I  fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  duties  of  die  day,  he  is  so  much  indisposed." 

"  I  shall  pay  my  devoirs  to  the  Cardinal,  madam,  afber 
die  Easter  F6te,"  I  answered. 

'*  Ah!  yes,  yes,  it  will  be  better,  be  will  have  more 
leisure— you  are  right,"  and  she  gently  grasped  my  hand 
11 


and  shook  it.  I  bowed  and  stammered  forth  a  few 
unconnected  words  of  thanks,  while  her  secretary,  a 
French  officer  of  commanding  figuie  and  elegant  man- 
ners, M.  Robagii,  accompanied  me  to  the  door. 

"  Well,  bow  have  you  been  gratified?"  asked  be.  I 
could  only  raply  by  gesturas  of.  astonishment  and  admi* 
radon,  and  regaining  the  street  of  Coreo,  I  walked  on 
almost  unconscious  of  every  (Aject,  'till  I  found  myself 
at  the  comer  of  die  DiUa  Murata,  A  bUl  of  the  opera 
attracted  my  attention,  announcing  the  production  of 
Donizetti's  "  Elixir  of  Love"  at  die  Theatre  De  Valle, 
and  I  moved  on  in  the  direction,  through  several  narrow 
and  crooked  streeu,  'till  I  found  myself  opporite  the 
church  of  Saint  Pierre,  into  which  vast  crowds  of  people 
were  pouring.  I  paused— curiosity  was  busy  widi  me. 
"  Shall  I  proceed  to  the  opera  or  enter  the  church  of 
Saint  Pierre  T  "  I  asked  of  myself.  Something  whispered 
me  to  do  the  latter— I  entered.  It  was  Good  Friday. 
The  day  was  in  accordance  widi  the  soene«-a  heavy 
gloom  had  palled  die  heavens,  a  diousand  bells  sent  forth 
their  chimes,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  mingled 
in  melancholy  harmony  with  the  voices  of  the  choir.  I 
thought  of  the  noble  matron  and  her  sorrows-Mean 
gushed  into  my  eyes — a  deep  and  holy  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  my  spirit.  The  sound  of  praise  echoed 
through  the  aisles  of  the  edifice  then  dying  iweedy  and 
soothingly  away,  nought  was  beard  but  the  plaintive 
tones  of  the  organ.  A  breathless  silence  reigned  over 
all.  Suddenly  the  full  and  sonorous  music  bunt  forth 
again,  while  one  voice  was  distincdy  heard  over  all  otben 
of  the  choir.  I  listened,  and  distinguished  the  melan- 
choly words, 

"She  wept  and  no  one  came  to  comfort  her!** 


Original. 
ODE   TO   PEACE. 


All  hail  the  long  expected  day 

When  Peace  shall  dwell  on  every  shores 
When  angiy  strife  shall  pass  away. 

And  men  shall  wield  the  sword  no  mora  \ 

When  turns  our  race  to  peaceful  toil, 
The  band  to  guide  the  shining  plough. 

And  when  upon  the  blood-stained  soil 
The  yellow,  waving  harvests  bow : 

When  silent  is  the  widow's  waO, 
Nor  tearfol  is  the  Orphan's  cheek: 

And  when  upon  the  moving  gala 
No  mora  the  martial  thunden  break. 


Then  shall  all  coming  time  abound 
With  moral  virtues  blest  increase, 

And  Earth  be  consecrated  ground, 
To  great  and  holy  deeds  of  Peace  t 

And  man  shall  rise  in  conscious  power, 
And  east  the  passion^s  thrall  aways 

Whilst  onward  hastes  the  happy  hour 
That  ushen  in  MiUenmam  D17. 
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Or  if  iuftl. 
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Thx  incident  about  to  be  related,  is  one  of  maay 
maajMT  ones,  which  oocorred  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  America.  Those  who  sought  a  home  m  the 
favage  wilds,  which  then  covered  the  land,  wedded 
themselves  to  a  life  of  peril  and  hardship.  The  dangers 
which  continually  threatened  them,  called  fordi  all  the 
heroic  qualities  of  their  nature,  and  their  lives  were 
marked  by  many  a  lof^  deed  of  daring  and  devotion. 
Soch  deeds  should  not  sink  into  oblivion,  for  they  belong 
to  the  history  of  our  country,  and  as  such,  should  be 
ivcorded  and  remembered. 

We  would  present  a  picture  to  the  imagination  of  the 
HMder.  There  is  a  broad  and  b^u&ful  stream,  with 
its  deep,  still  waters,  flowing  on  between  banks  covered 
1^  luaiuriant  foliage ;  and  its  bright  surface  dotted  here 
dud  there  with  fairy  little  isles,  where  graceful  shrubs 
«nd  fipagrant  flowers  bud  and  blossom  undisturbed  in 
wikl  and  lonely  loveliness.  Bright-plumed  birds,  of 
many  varieties,  are  winging  their  way  over  the  quiet 
water,  and  the  surrounding  scene  echoes  with  their 
tuneful  minstrelsy.  On  the  borders  of  the  river,  at  the 
edge  of  a  forest  that  stretches  far  away  over  hill  and 
dale,  stands  the  rude  but  picturesque  dwelling  of  a  bock- 
voodsman;  with  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  its 
lowly  roof,  and  its  humble  walls  glancing  out  from  the 
green  foliage  that  surrounds  them.  There  are  some 
indications  of  taste  and  refinement  near  the  woodman's 
home,  which  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to  that  other- 
wise wild  and  lovely  scene.  A  graceful  vine  curtains 
the  lowly  window,  and  many  bright  flowers,  natives  of 
a  distant  soil,  shed  their  grateful  perfume  around. 
Near  the  door  hangs  a  cage,  containing  a  rare  and  beau- 
tiful bird,  whose  song  of  gladness  breaks  sweetly  upon 
the  stillness  of  that  solitary  place. 

On  a  low  seat  at  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling,  is  seen 
a  young  woman,  caressing  an  infant.  She  has  lost  the 
blooming  loveliness  of  early  youths— her  cheek  is  pale, 
and  her  brow  wears  that  thoughtful  expression  which  is 
imprinted  by  the  touch  of  care ;  yet  she  is  still  beautiful 
in  form  and  feature,  and  none  may  look  upon  her  with- 
out admiration.  As  she  bends  over  the  child  in  her 
arms,  her  eye  fills  with  that  unutterable  tenderness  and 
love  which  are  only  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  mother,  and 
which  make  the  face  of  a  beautiful  wamaa  almost 
•agelic.  Now  and  then  she  turns  from  the  child,  to 
■end  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  forest,  as  if  she 
watched  for  the  approach  of  some  one  from  that  direc- 
tion. She  is  momentarily  expecting  her  husband.  He 
left  his  home  at  mom ;  the  hour  appointed  for  his  return 
has  passed  away ;  the  shadows  of  the  trees  are  lengthe- 
ning in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  yet  he  comes 
not.  The  fond  wife  begins  to  tremble  for  his  safety — 
a  fearful  foreboding  of  evil  steals  over  her  mind,  and 
the  dark  dread  of  some  approaching  calamity  haunts 
her  imagination. 
She  has  reason  to  fear;  for  that  portion  of  country 


was,  at  this  time,  the  thostre  of  many«  tragic 
Sometimes  the  woodnoaa,  in  penetradng  too  for  into  the 
pathless  recesses  of  the  forest,  lost  his  way,  and  wan- 
dered for  days  in  the  dreary  wilderness,  suffering  many 
miseries,  and  perishing  at  last  by  the  pangs  of  hontgar. 
Sometimes  a  hungry  beast  of  prey  would  cross  the  path 
of  the  wanderer,  and  doom  htm  to  a  dreadfol  death. 
Sometimes  the  wily  red  man,  who  yet  lurked  about 
those  lonely  veilds,  entrapped  the  white  hunter,  and, 
from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  the  thirst  for  blood,  sacri- 
ficed his  victim  with  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous 
crueltv. 

As  the  anxious  wife  thought  of  these  things,  her 
fears  and  forebodings  became  almost  insupportable. 
Hushing  the  infant  to  sleep,  she  carried  it  into  die 
dwelling,  and  deposited  it  in  its  cradle  bed.  She  then 
hastened  forth  again,  and  wandered  along  the  path  that 
led  to  the  f<Mest,  anxiously  looking  forward  the  while 
for  her  husband.  She  walked  onward  for  some  time, 
fondly  hoping  to  see  the  object  oi  her  search^  but  her 
hopes  were  vain,  and  sending  one  more  seaiehing  glance 
around,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  gloomy  shadows  of 
the  trees,  she  turned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  retrace  her 
steps.  As  she  was  proceeding  homeward,  a  sudden 
fear  for  her  child,  whom  she  had  left  alone,  crossed  her 
mind,  and  caused  her  to  hasten  forward.  Drawing 
nearer  to  the  dwelling,  thu  fear  became  so  intense,  that 
it  amounted  almost  to  a  conviction  of  some  terrible 
calamity.  Flying,  rather  than  walking,  she  reached 
the  house, >and  sprang  to  the  cradle— it  was  empty,  and 
the  child  nowhere  to  be  seen  !  With  frantic  eagerness 
she  rushed  to  the  back  door  of  the  dwelling,  which  she 
had  lefi  closed,  and  which  she  now  found  was  open. 
She  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  par^  of  Indians  making 
rapidly  to  the  woods.  Her  h^urt  whispered  the  fearful 
assurance  that  they  bore  away  its  treasure.  Here  was 
a  trying  situation  for  a  timid  and  helpless  woman?— her 
husband  afar  ofi^— perhaps  in  peril — her  child— her  first 
bom,  and  only  one,  torn  away  by  the  rude  hand  of  a 
savage— dread  night  approaching,  and  no  earthly  arm 
to  aid! 

Without  pausing  for  reflection,  the  mother  flew  along 
the  path  which  the  Indians  had  taken.  Now  and  then 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  forms  as  they  moved 
rapidly  through  the  trees,  but  as  the  twilight  deepened, 
and  surrounding  objects  became  more  indisdact,  even 
that  slight  comfort  was  denied  her,  and  she  traced  her 
gloomy  pathway  without  knowing  whether  or  4iot  it 
would  bring  her  nearer  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  Yet 
she  paused  not  a  moment  in  indecision,  but  hastened 
onward  through  the  increasing  darkness,  unconscious  of 
the  imcertain^  of  her  search,  and  the  wildness  of  her 
expedition.  She  had  but  one  thought— one  hope;  and 
that  was  to  be  near  her  child — to  save  it,  if  it  could  be 
saved,  or  perish  with  it,  if  perish  it  must.  Strong  in 
this  determination,  she  pushed  forward,  thoughtless  of 
fatigue,  and  fearless  of  peril.  As  the  night  advanced, 
the  wind  rose  and  sighed  among  the  trees  with  a 
mournful  and  heart-chilling  sound.  The  stars,  that  had 
hitherto  shed  a  feint  light  through  the  branches,  were  now 
veiled  in  black  clouds,  that  seemed  to  presage  a  storm ; 
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and  ever  and  anon  the  •hrill  croaking  of  a  ntght-btrd,  or 
the  prolonged  howl  of  Bome  beast  of  prey,  was  borne 
to  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  wanderer,  wakhig  fearful 
thottghtSi  and  warning  her  of  the  dangers  by'  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

Those  who  have  never  roamed  in  a  forest  at  midnight, 
can  scarcely  realize  "how  much, that  is  terrifying  is  con- 
nected with  such  a  journey.  At  one  time,  the  howl  of 
the  hungry  wolf  will  burst  so  suddenly  and  clearly  on 
the  ear  that  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  the 
monster  is  not  close  at  our  side— at  another,  the  falling 
of  a  decayed  branch  will  produce  such  a  loud  and  fear- 
ful sound,  that  we  deem  it  the  fatal  plunge  which  must 
doom  us  to  destruction.  Now  the  wind  will  come  with 
a  fitful  and  moaning  cadence,  so  like  the  human  voice, 
that  we,  for  an  instant,  believe  it  the  wail  of  an  ago- 
nized being— and  again  it  will  sweep  by  with  a  rushing 
sound  like  a  troop  of  enraged  monsters,  bent  on  a  mis- 
sion of  death.  Sometimes  an  unseen,  low-drooping 
branch  will  softly  touch  the  shoulder,  congealing  the 
warm  current  of  life  with  the  idea  that  a  spectral  hand 
has  suddenly  arrested  our  progress;  and  again  a  black 
and  blasted  tree,  with  one  br  two  sere  branches  protru- 
ding from  its  side,  will,  for  an  instant  still  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart,  as  we  behold  in  it  a  frightful  phantom, 
stretching  forth  its  arms  to  grasp  our  shrinking  forms. 

All  this,  and  more,  must  one  feel  and  fear  in  a  lonely 
midnight  pilgrimage  through  the  forest;  and  all  this 
the  mother  endured  as  she  pursued  her  almost  hopeless 
enterprize.  She  had  travelled  far,  very  far,  for  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  the  intricacies  of  the  wood,  had 
scarcely  lessened  the  speed  with  which  she  commenced 
her  walk,  and  she  had  been  many  hours  on  her  way. 
Weariness  was  beginning  to  overcome  her— hope  was 
departing  from  her  heart,  and  despair  chilling  all  her 
energies,  when  she  discovered  afar  off  through  the  trees, 
a  Hght.  It  was  but  a  feeble  glimmer,  yet  oh  I  how  it 
irradiated  the  path  of  the  wanderer.  The  instant  she 
beheld  it,  hope  sprang  back  to  her  heart,  and  strength 
invigorated  her  frame.  That  faint  and  far-off  ray 
seemed  'the  light  of  returning  happiness,  and  she 
watched  it  as  eagerly  as  the  mariner  watches  the  star 
which  guides  him  over  ocean's  stormy  waves.  She 
now  hastened  onward  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
though  her  step  sometimes  faltered,  and  her  heart 
sunk  within  her,  as  the  light  disappeared  behind  some 
intervening  object,  she  still  kept  her  eye  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  the  beacon,  and  soon  gained  a  position 
where  it  shone  brightly  before  her,  and  she  could 
approach  without  losing  sight  of  it  again.  As  she  drew 
near,  she  gazed  upon  the  scene  which  that  light  revealed, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment,  hope  and  fear. 

There  was  a  large  fire  built  of  the  dried  branches  of 
trees,  and  around  it  lay  the  dusky  forms  of  five  or  six 
Indians,  reposing  upon  the  ground.  Their  appearance 
was  savage  and  fearful  in  the  extreme ;  each  with  his 
painted  feathers  lighted  by  the  fitfitl  glaro  of  the  fire, 
and  his  tomahawk  and  scalping4:nile  gleaming  at  his 
side.  Near  them  were  implements  of  hunting,  and 
around  the  fire  lay  scattered  bones  and  fragments  of  a 
recent  rude  and  hasty  repast.    The  whole  scene  was 


calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  die  delieate 
being  who  gased  upon  it. 

But  she  scarcely  saw  the  rude  savages  or  their  imple- 
ments of  death,  fbr  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  oon- 
templattng  a  portion  of  the  scene  which  we  have  not 
yet  described,  and  which  riveted  her  attentieii  with  a 
thrilling  and  magic  power.  Bound  to  a  tree,  was  the 
form  of  her  husband ;  and  at  his  feet  on  the  cold  ground, 
lay  her  child.  The  father's  face  was  pale,  and  stained 
with  blood ;  the  infant's  was  covered  by  iu  dress,  and 
its  form  was  motionless  as  if  chilled  by  the  cold  hand 
of  death.  How  felt  the  fond  wife  and  mother  when 
that  sight  of  horror  met  her  eye  t  Repressing  by  m 
mighty  effort  the  shriek  of  agony  that  rose  to  her  lips, 
and  conquering,  by  the  strength  of  a  heroic  soul,  tha 
almost  irresistible  desire  she  felt  to  rush  forward,  and 
clasp  those  dear  ones  to  her  .aching  heart,  she  stood 
tearing  upon  the  scene  with  feelings  which  cannot  be 
described.  She  saw  with  a  throb  of  sudden  joy,  that 
her  husband  lived,  but  her  heart  grew  cold  again  as  she 
watched  the  motionless  form  of  her  child.  She  longed 
to  fly  to  iu  side,  and  ascertain  the  truth,  lor  the  sus- 
pense that  preyed  upon  her  spirit  was  terrible,  but  agaia 
her  resolute  mind  restrained  her,  and  she  began  to 
deliberate  upon  the  situation  of  her  husband,  and  devisa 
means  for  releasing  him« 

The  vivid  light  cast  by  the  fire  on  all  thmgs  near  i^ 
enabled  the  wife  to  note  the  s<$ene  distinetly.  She  eaw^ 
with  a  thankful  heart,  that  the  savages  all  slept,  and 
that  she  could  reach  the  sido  of  her  husband  without 
passing  near  enough  to  awake  them ;  but  she  also  saw 
that  he  was  bound  by  strong  cords,  which  she  could  not 
hope,  in  her  wearied  state,  to  unfasten,  and  she  looked 
about  for  something  to  sever  them.  There  was  nothing, 
save  the  knives  which  the  Indians  wore  at  their  sides. 
Looking  more  intently,  she  saw  that  one  of  these  had 
slipped  from  its  place,  and  lay  on  the  ground  by  its 
owner,  so  near,  that  his  hand  almost  touched  the  hilt. 
A  pang  of  intense  fear  shot  through  her  firame,  when 
she  thought  of  approaching  so  close  to  the  terrific  form 
of  the  savage,  but  another  look  upon  the  pale  face  of 
the  prisoner,  re-assured  her,  and  she  determined  to 
rescue  him,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  She  could  not 
approach  the  Indians  without  revealing  herself  to  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  and  she  feared,  in  that  case,  an 
exclaouLtion  of  surprize  would  follow  her  appearance, 
and  arouse  the  foe  firom  their  slumber.  After  ponder- 
ing a  moment  upon  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  she 
determined  to  steal  softly  to  the  back  of  the  tree,  place 
her  hand  upon  the  lip  of  the  captive,  whisper  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  and  implore  him,  not  by  the 
slightest  murmur,  to  frustrate  her  plans.  With  a  throb- 
bing heart,  she  commenced  her  perilous  undertaking. 
Noiselessly  she  made  her  way  to  the  tree,  and  accom- 
plished jier  purpose.  There  was  no  time  for  delay, 
yet  one  instant  the  mother  turned  to  look  upon  her 
child,  yearning  to  clas^  it  to  her  bosom,  but  not 
dariog  to  lift  the  cloth  which  concealed  its  features, 
and  assure  herself  whether  or  not  it  lived.  A  little 
while  before,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  but  now  she  felt  that  to  behold  it 
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wrapped  in  the  alumber  of  death,  would  uDnerve  her 
arm,  and  render  her  unfit  for  the  ftother  prosecution 
of  her  trying  task.    With  a  firmness  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  stoic,  she  conquered  the  promptings 
of  natural  love,  and  hastened  away.     With  a  step  as 
noiseless  as  the  falling  dew,  she  glided  towards  the 
slumbering  savages;    as    she   drew   near,  her  frame 
trembled   so   violently,   she    could    scarcely   support 
herself;  and-  when   she  put  forth  her  hand   to   take 
the  knife,  the  beating  of  her  heart  was  so  audible,  she 
feared  it  would  awake  the  sleepers,  and  she  pressed  her 
hand  convulsively  upon  it  to  still  its  tumultuous  throb- 
bings.    One  terrible  instant  she  thought  the  eyes  of  the 
Indian  opened,  and  glared  upon  her  with  a  fierce  and 
malignant  expression ;  but  this  was  mere  fiuicy,  for  he 
•till  slept,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  gliding  away 
with  the  knife  firmly  grasped  in  her  hand.     With  a  few 
rapid  strokes  she  liberated  her  husband,  and  then  bent 
down  and  uncovered  the  child.     To  her  unspeakable 
joy,  she  found  it  in  a  slumber  as  sweet  and  peaoeAil  as 
though  it  had  been  hushed  to  rest  upon  its  mother's 
bosom.    With  a  prayer  of  gratitude  upon  her  hps,  she 
lifted  it  from  its  rude  resting-place,  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, and  motioned  the  way  to  their  home.     With 
rapid  and  noiseless  steps  they  hurried  away,  speeding 
onward  with  tremulous  yet  hopeful  hearts.      Not  a 
moment  did  the  fond  mother  spare  to  caress  her  infimt 
""-not  a  word  did  she  uttfer  to  greet  her  husband.     The 
•pell  of  a  new  found,  uncertain  happiness  had  settled 
upon  her  spirit,  and  she  feared  to  break  its  thrilling 
charm.     For  a  time  they  travelled  thus  in  silence  and 
darkness ;  moving,  as  near  as  they  could  judge,  in  the 
direction  of  their  home,  and  anxious  to  be  faither,  still 
further  away  from  their  enemies.     At  length  weariness 
compelled  them  to  rest  awhile,. and,  as  the  dawning 
day  began  to  shed  a  trembling  light  abroad,  they  crept 
into  a  thicket  and  sought  repose. 

The  beams  of  the  rising  sun  lighted  the  wanderers  on 
dieir  homeward  pathway ;  and  when  that  sun  was  sink- 
ing to  repose,  its  parting  rays  fell  calmly  over  the  wood- 
man's humble  home,  revealing  a  scene  of  bliss  such  as 
seldom  visits  the  abode  of  man.  How  radiant  with 
graceful  joy  was  the  face  of  the  fond  mother,  as  she 
clasped  her  recovered  treasure  closer  to  her  bosom; 
how  full  of  admiring  love  was  the  eye  of  the  rescued 
husband,  as  it  rested  upon  its  fiur  preserver;  and  oh ! 
how  warm  and  fbrvent  was  the  prayer,  breathed  in  that 
hour  of  safety,  bearing  up  to  Heaven  Uie  deep  devotion 
of  thankful  and  happy  hearts. 
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A   SISTER'S   LOVE. 


Btvi)  on  your  heart  this  jewel  rara, 
Oh,  ye  to  whom  this  prize  is  given  ! 

Nor  let  rude  hands  your  treasure  tear, 
But  hold  it  as  the  gift  of  Heaven ! 

'Till  death  its  shining  worth  improve. 

And  angel's  crown  a  sister's  love ! 


SY  THE  AUTHOa  OF  *  COT  BIVERS,*  'THE  TBMASSBB,'  •«« 

KINSMAN,*  ETC. 

Morals   for    the    People.-^*  Quis  custodiet  ipsos 
custodes?"  demands  the  Satirist— and  the  question  in 
this  country  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  people, 
who  are,  or  should  be,  their  own  guards,  and  in  whom 
the  wellbeing  and  safety  of  the  country  properly  abides. . 
How  shall  we  make  them  true  to  themselves— to  one 
another— to  us,  and   to  our  common  country?     This 
question  is  more  frequently  asked  than  answered.     We 
rely  too  much  on  King  Numbers.     We  seem  to  take  for 
granted  with  Ma'mselle  Martineau,  that   the  majority 
must  be  right ;  forgetting,  as  we  invariably  do,  that,  in 
most  cases,  at  the  beginning— *nd  for  a  very  obvious 
reasoiv— the  majority  have  been  sadly  wrong.     They 
come  right  in  the  end,  no  doubt;  but  the  doom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  Socrates,  Gralileo  and  a  host  besides,  suffi- 
ciently shows  what  the  popular  tendencies  must  be  in  all 
cases  of  a  novel  character,  and  on  the  subject  <^  truths 
and  doctrines  previously  unknown  or  untaught.     Nor  is 
the  case,  in  all  respects,  much  better  now,  than  at  the 
periods  referred  to.     Persecution,  if  not^so  deadly,  is 
scarcely  less  active  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday.     The 
expounder  of  the  new  faith,  it  is  true,  is  not  put  on  a 
gridiron  to  test  the  merits  of  his  doctrine  over  a  slow 
fire ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  other  ways  of  despatching 
him  by  what  is  significantly  called  '  public  opinion  !'r— as 
if  it  was  not  public  opinion  that. fried  and  flayed  even  in 
the  days  of  Saint  Bartholomew.     This  public  opinion  is 
a  thing  to  be  made  and  compounded,  and  it  may  be  made 
good  or  evil.     In  no  case  is  it  a  proper  tribunal,  since 
there  is  no  suflicient  reason  why  the  tendencies  of  a 
mass  should  bo  made  to  supersede  and  take  the  place  of 
justice,  whose  laws  should  come  with  equal  emphasis 
and  efficacy  from  the  lips  of    an  individual.      I  am 
unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  to  public  opinion  which  the 
resort  to  a  less  flexible  court  will  decide ;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  is  in  consequence  of  so  much  being 
loh  to  a  tribunal  which  is  as  unstable  as  water  and  as 
variable  as  the  winds,  that  we  make  so  little  headway  in 
our  progress  to  the  certain  and  the  true.     We  are 
daily  congratulating  ourselves  with  our  conquests  and 
discoveries,  as  well  in  morals  as  in  philosophy ;  and  yet, 
Truth  and  Error  still  keep  up  their  ancient  controversy 
and  we  do  not  see  that  the  former  gains  much  from  her 
old  enemy.     If  Truth  does  sometimes  go  ahead,  Error 
comes  close  at  her  heels.     If  she  gains  in  one  spot  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  she  loses  in  another ;  and  let  her 
but  give  herself  a  moment's  indulgence ;  let  her  venture 
to  rest  herself  by  the  wayside  for  a  while,  and  what  a 
hard  chase  her  more  restless  and  always  ready  rival  will 
give  her  for  the  goal ! 

Big   Books, — Looking   at   the  huge  libraries,  the 

monstrous  collections,  the  Cblioa  and  the  quartos  and  the 

j  octavos,  which,  at  this  day  of  abundant  letters,  you  wiU 
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find  in  eroiy  third  houM,  and  the  surpriM  ia  natunl,  that 
we  should  bo  no  wiser  and  no  better  than  we  are.    Exa- 
mine the  g;ilded  inscriptions  which  they  bear,  and  half  of 
them  are  the  labmv  of  the  profound  moralist  who  loved 
laborious  exercice  for  its  own  sake,  and  had  no  delischt 
except  in  battling  for  the  truth.     Evexy  third  volume  is 
one  of  a  divine  reality ;  and  all  of  them  axe  abundantly 
stored  with  grave  saws  and  dictatorial  maxims,  which 
promise  the  amplest  triumphs  and  the  most  complete 
immunity,  in  retom  for  implicit  fiuth  and  obedience. 
How  is  it  then  that  Error,  in  spite  of  allthis,  should  still 
contrive  to  survive?     Nay,  she  not  only  lives,  but  is 
quite  as  audacious,  intrusive,  and  self-assured,  as  ever ! 
She  has  more  lives  than  the  proveihial  cat !     By  what 
•even-fold  shield  does  she  keep  herself   unharmed? 
What  is  the  subde  tenure  of  that  existence,  so  intangible 
as  we  pronounce  it  to  be,  that  makes  her  so  formidable 
an  antagonist— so  resolute  in  her  advances— so  well 
versed  iu  the  science  of  attack  and  defence,  that,  driven 
from  one  position  she  easily  finds  shelter  behind  another, 
and  is  provided  with  a  new  head  in  place  of  every  one 
that  we  lap  away  ?     This  is  a  strange  history,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  and  one  that  calls  seriously  for  consideration. 
But  the  big  book*  themselves  suiBce  to  explain  a  part  of 
the  mystery.     The  secret  of  their  inefiectiveness  lies  in 
this  veiy  particular.     They  are  big — ^too  big!     Error  is 
a  subtle  existence,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  for  her  dis- 
tinction, that  we  should  employ  a  force  the  recoil  of 
which  may  charge  on  our  defences.     Who  employs  field 
pieces  in  shooting  sparrows  ?     Before  we  can  charge, 
the  sparrow  is  ofi*,  and  even  did  it  remain,  a  mustard 
seed  would  do  more  execution  than  our  bullet.     A  big 
book,  in  the  moral,  is  very  like  a  big  gun,  in  the  military 
worid.     It  makes  a  great  noise,  and,  if  it  happen  to  hit, 
does  a  great  deal  of  execution.     But,  an  hundred  to  one, 
in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  it  never  hits ;  and  for  the 
good  that  con:ei  of  it,  it  consumes  quite  too  much  of  our 
time,  labor  and  ammunition.  Not  so  with  the  little  books, 
the  musketry  and  grape,  of  literature.     Some  of  these 
must  tell,  and  as  their  use  is  less  fatigueing  and  expen- 
sive, and  as  they  are  more  portable  and  convenient,  it 
follows  that  they  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  a  thousand 
poinu  while  the  big  books  can  only  roar  away  at  one  ! 
In  these  comparisons  it  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the 
venerable  volumes.      They  are  a  sort  of  depdt— a  stone 
house— from  whence  the  flying  artillery,  and  the  scouts, 
the  riflemen  and  the  cavalry  may  procure  their  stores  as 
they  may  need  them.  They,  doubtlessly,  contain  immense 
quarries  of  very  precious  materials,  and  they  are  to  be 
prised  as  something  sacred  and  watched  and  examined 
periodically,  with  religious  scrutiny.    Good  men  and 
sage  should  be  chosen  to  have  them  in  their  careful 
keeping,  and  on  days  oi  solemn  state  and  ceremonial 
they  may  be  brought  forth  in  sight  of  the  citizens,  in 
order  to  satisfy  them  that  the  moth  has  not  found  its 
way  to  their  treasure.     But,  for  ordinary  people  and 
ordinary  purposes,  we  need  a  more  active  military. 

Pocket  Vo^tfrflMS.-Oommend  us  to  little  volumes  for 
daily  use.  In  big  books  there  is  philosophy  enough  for 
all  the  oatumsi-and  far  more  than  any  of  the  natioos  will 


readily  comprehend.     But,  for  Uie  people-^or  man  as 
he  is— stricken  with  sudden  necessities,  and  perpetually 
called  away  by  the  exigencies  of  life— small.books,  short 
sentences,  lessons  in  a  nut  shell,  are  the  grand  desiderata. 
The  laboring  man  must  have  volumes  that  he  can  carry 
in  his- pocket,  that  he  can  take  out  by  the  way  side,  and 
chew  upon,  as  so  much  mental  tobacco,  as  he  goes  along 
the  highways,  to  his  regular  tasks.       The  man  who 
depends  for  his  daily  dinner  upon  his  daily  toil,  cannot 
look  into  monstrous  volumes.     And  yet,  to  whom  are 
the  lessons  of  a  true  philosophy  and  a  pure  morUity^ 
more  important  ?     For  whom  are  they  written  if  not  for 
him  ?     It  is  he  who  is  most  likely  to  be  tempted— who 
has  fewer  resources  in  wealth,  and,  of  consequence,  who 
finds  fewest  attractions  in  society— who  is  most  exposed 
to  low  vices — to  the  evils  of  situation  and  contaminating 
associations.     These,  coming  with  humble  pursuits  and 
sometimes  degrading  necessities,  are  well  calculated,  by 
insensible  degrees,  to  divest  him  of  the  restraints,  and 
deprive  him  of  all  the  attractions  and  rewards  of  that 
better  condition  to  which  good  morals  and  industry  might 
enable  him  to  aspire  with  the  rest.     It  appears  to  us 
the  most  monstrous  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  sage  philo- 
sq[>her8  and  reverend  divines,  to  be  putting  forth  great 
books  and  calling  upon  pover^  and  labor,  not  only  to 
read  but  to  pay  for  them.    We  must  do  things  diflerently, 
if  wo  hope  to  do  any  thing.     We  must  pack  up  truUi 
into  small  parcels  though  wo  make  many  of  them;  she 
must  occupy  but  small  compass,  in  order  that  she  may 
go  by  niail,  by  stage,    the    breeches  pocket  of  the 
ditcher,  in  the  bosom  of  the  plough-boy.     This  mode  of 
giving  her  circulation  has  already  been  tried  by  certain 
persons ;  but  their  experiments  were  partial,  and  then, 
perhaps,  not  always  made  in  the  right  spirit.     Such  an 
experiment  was  that  of  Lacon.     The  misfortune  was 
that  Error  contrived  to  bury  herself  in  the  same  parcel ; 
and  so  disguised  herself,   with  that  imitative  ability 
which  is  her  most  efiective  essential,  that  now  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  them.     To  be  a  safe 
teacher  of  morals,  one  must  not  only  preach  but  practice ; 
for  the  habitual  exercise  of  virtue  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
stituents in  making  up  the  qualities  necessary  to  a 
teacher  of  the  truth.     In  this  constituent,  Colton  was 
lamentably  deficient,  and  hence  his  failure — ^in  spite  of 
well  intention,  which  we  may  safely  accede  to  him— to 
be  able  at  all  times  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and 
true.     To  a  man  habitually  warped  from  right  by  the 
indulgence  of  what  is  wrong,  wrong  and  right  become 
finally  of  one  fiunily  and  likeness. 

The  Enlirenees  of  Truik. — ^In  putting  truth  into 
small  jwroels  we  must  be  carefel  to  diminish  none  of  the 
proportions.  It  is  one  important  element  of  her  charac- 
ter, that  she  may  contract  herself  to  any  dimension  and 
yet  preserve  her  symmetry  and  entireness.  She  must 
be  symmetrical,  or  we  can  not  love  her :  and  if  she  do 
not  possess  entireness,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
recognize  her  at  all.  No  writer  of  a  book  need  set  out 
to  make  a  moral.  If  he  does,  he  is  very  apt  to  fail. 
Hb  great  consideration  is  to  make  his  book--be  it  history 
or  be  it  fiction— entire^  truthful ;  and  truthfulness,  even 
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in  the  delineation  of  yice,  always  carries  with  it  its  own 
and  a  valoable  moral.  The  most  moral  writers  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  are  those  who  have  been  most 
true  to  nature:  to  nature  in  her  completeness— in  all  her 
•Mentials — and  not  in  partial  glimpses  of  her  person. 
When,  therefore,  an  author  proves  immoral  in  his 
results— even  supposing  that  he  sets  out  with  no  evil 
intentions— the  inference  is  fair  that  be  is  not  true  in  his 
details.  He  may  give  you  glimpses  of  the  truth,  but 
tliey  are  glimpses  only.  The  whole  truth  is  the  only 
testimooy  which  the  superior  genius  indulges,  and  the 
only  testimony  which  can  properly  avail  for  his  case 
before  the  awful  testimonials  of  posterity.  It  is  the  lack 
of  thia  entireness,  this  universal  singleness,  this  indivi- 
dual essential,  absorbing  all  the  rest,  that  has  surrendered 
to  neglect,  and  given  up  to  oblivion,  many  a  noble  mind, 
and  grasping  imagination.  The  world  has  known  very 
few  writers  who  have  deliberately  set  out  to  pervert  the 
truth)  to  misrepresent  man,  to  deform  nature  and  to 
debase  soeie^ !  The  Etherege's  and  the  Rochester's, 
were  vicious  men,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  abandoned, 
rather  in  consequence  of  their  folly  and  inferior  intellec- 
tual nature,  than  because  of  any  wilful  desire  to  do 
wrong.  Genius  is  a  seer  who  frequently  sees  false 
visions  as  well  as  true.  The  Germans  have  a  word 
signifying  "  one-sidedness ;"  and  this  is  the  aspect  in 
which  Truth  is  presented  to  many  writers.  She  has  a 
thousand  aspects  and  they  see  but  one.  She  lies  every 
where  on  the  surface,  but  who  shall  say  how  much  there 
is  of  her  below  it?  We  must  go  round  her,  dig  for  her, 
take  her  depth,  breadth,  length,  weight  and  general 
measurement — see  her  in  detail,  and  see  her  in  the 
whole— and  then,  not  'till  then,  can  we  determine  what 
•he  is,  and  what  she  requires.  Sonne  writers  of  very 
great  genius  present  her  surface  with  most  singular 
truth  and  felicity  to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  but,  as  they 
see  but  her  surface  only,  they  show  no  more ;  and  they 
are  immoral  writers  because  they  are  untrue.  There  is 
A  general  incoherence  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  their 
works— «n  inconsistency  of  agents  in  themselves  and 
in  their  doings — ^which  the  natural  worid  never  presents 
Co  us.  To  write  morally,  it  is  necessary  that  truth  in  the 
general,  and  truth  in  the  detail,  should  both  be  attended 
to ;  if  not  we  have  the  old  monster  of  character,  the  half 
vroman,  the  half  fish,  described  by  the  Poet,  in  reference 
to  a  similar  topic : 

**  The  bMutiotts  maid, 
Pruvd  of  each  charm  above  th«  waist  displayed ; 
Below  a  loathsome  fish : — 
Such  is  the  book,  that  like  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Defomis  all  •hq>etand  mingles  all  extremes." 

The  Patriotism  of  Truth, — Moralists  are  not  yet 
detennined  whether  there  may  not  occur  instances  in 
which  falsehood  may  not  only  be  permitted,  but  would 
be  justifiable.  Peifaapa,  if  our  survey  in  the  moral  world 
were  bounded  only  by  the  present  hour  and  the  pressing 
necessity,  the  proposition  might  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  But  moral  events,  unlike  physical,  endure 
for  ages— for  ail  time— extend  through  all  nations,  and 
form  the  most  imposing  interests  of  eternity.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  reason  on  such  a  sul:gaet  with  a  simple 


reference  to  the  present  case  and  passing  moment.  The 
truth  concerns  our  children  as  well  as  ourselves.  The 
truth  belongs  to  ^our  people  as  well  as  to  our  fiimily.  It 
is  essential  to  man  throughout — it  is  the  great  essential 
of  the  human  race,  and  upon  its  immortality  depends 
their  own— their  greatness,  happiness  and  glory.  A 
felsehood  is  likely  to  do  harm  ultimately,  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  with  greater  or  less  degree  of  hurt.  It  is 
an  experiment  in  poisoning,  and  it  is  doubtful  when  our 
fingers,  having  once  dealt  in  it,  will  ever  become  free  from 
the  taints.  Falsehood  by  itself,  might  be  of  little  danger ; 
but  it  is  never  by  itself.  It  runs  and  reproduces  itself  the 
moment  it  is  bom.  But  its  attitude  of  greatest  evil  is  as 
the  direct  antagonist  of  truth.  It  is  an  active  principle, 
as  subtle  as  light,  which  is  its  opposite.  A  fencifiil 
allegory  of  one  of  the  orientals,  very  happily  describes 
every  new  truth  as  immediately  marshalling  itself  among 
the  children  of  light,  in  the  ranks  of  God ;  while  eveiy 
falsehood,  in  like  manner,  and  by  a  like  instinct,  ranges 
itself  instantly  under  the  sable  standard  of  Lucifer. 
They  become,  each  in  its  place,  spiriu  of  power ;  and 
traverse  the  world,  in  behalf  of  their  respective  comman- 
ders, engaging  in  frequent  conflict  when  they  meet ;  and 
making  an  eternal  battle  field  of  that  province  of  civil 
discord,  the  poor,  benighted,  scourged  and  ravaged  heart 
of  man !  The  idea  seems  to  me  quite  as  felicitous  as 
fanciful.  The  question  is  asked,  *'  May  we  not,  in  the 
last  hope  of  struggling  humanity,  resort  to  falsehood, 
where  this  is  obviously  the  only  mode  left  of  escape 
from  unjust  torture,  punishment,  or  death  T"  The 
example  of  the  apostles  might  bo  relied  on  here.  They 
have  answered  the  question.  Christ,  in  anticipation, 
rebuked  the  feebleness  of  Peter,  who,  shrinking  finm 
human  penalties,  denied  equally  die  truth  and  his  nms- 
ter.  But  the  case  supposed  is  one  in  which,  though  you 
yourself  escape,  the  falsehood  may  do  harm ;  and  the 
truth,  though  you  perish,  must  ultimately  be  productive  of 
good.  Your  martyrdom,  alone,  would  most  probably 
overthrow  the  tyranny,  by  arousing  the  people,  whom  no 
less  matter  could  inspirit  into  activity,  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  general  danger.  Such  was  the  mar^rdom  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Saints ;  and,  for  a  like  object,  the  safety 
and  circulation  of  the  truth,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
many.  I  grant  that  martyrdom  is  not  very  desirable 
under  any  cucumstancs ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary 
mind  which  will  be  willing  to  encounter  it  in  any  behalf. 
But,  there  are  men,  fortunately  for  mankind,  to  whom 
the  truth  itself  brings  consolation  enough,  and  'whom 
glorious  memories  in  after  times,  and  a  perpetually 
musing  gratitude,  keep  holy  through  long  ages,  and  thus 
reward  for  their  sufferings  under  the  scourge  and  upon 
the  rack.  The  pang  of  death  is  only  an  instant  in 
duration,  but  the  life  which  follows  in  consequence  is 
eternal,  and  as  glorious  as  eternal. 

What  would  have  been,  what  would  be  the  case,  if 
there^were  not,  and  had  not  been,  such  men  7  Where 
would  be  our  gloiy,  our  strength,  our  security,  happiness 
and  intellectual  freedom,  but  for  those  daring  and  endur- 
ing martyrs,  who,  with  a  spirit  settmg  at  defiance  every 
weakness  of  the  fiesh,  have  gone  fearlessly  into  the 
gloomy  dens  of  ancient  error,  denouncing  the  supersti- 
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ti<m»  overthrowing  the  idol,  aiid  •etting  up  the  tme  God, 
which  is  Truth  ?  All  innovation  upon  established  cus- 
toms is  invariably  and  sturdily  resisted,  and  men  fight 
for  their  prejudices,  where  they  would  not  fight  for  their 
country.  The  teacher  of  the  unknown  Troth  has  been 
stoned  to  death,  in  all  past  times,  by  the  slaves  of 
ancient  Error.  In  this  way  perished  the  long  array  of 
the  "just  made  perfect,''  the  saint,  the  sage,  the  philo- 
^pher  and  the  patriot ;  of  all  who  have  ever  shown  an 
earnest  determination  to  seek  out  and  to  elevate  the 
truth,  in  the  teeth  of  unholy  prejudice  and  unwise  pas- 
siou!  Our  condition  would  be  lamentable,  indeed,  if 
there  were  not  some  few  consecrated  spirits  in  every 
nation,  and  through  all  periods,  who,  scorning  the  policy 
of  the  worldlng,  (which,  for  the  uncertain  safety  of  the 
moment  would  barter  the  glorious  guaranty  of  permanent 
assurance,)  can  appreciate  and  assert  the  true  nature 
and  just  rights  of  his  race,  without  reference  to  the 
penalty  or  the  reward !  There  will  be  truth-loving 
men  to  the  last,  whatever  the  bondage,  however  ruthless 
the  pursuing  enemy,  who,  looking  beyond  their  own  day 
and  destiny,  for  the  moral  Pisgah,  will  direct  their  peo- 
ple to  the  distant  Promise !  Who,  sustained  and  stimu- 
lated by  higher  and  holier  consideration  than  thi^  love  of 
gain  or  aggrandizement,  or  the  yet  meaner  desire  of  safety 
and  obscurity,  will  challenge  the  tyrant  of  Error  and 
abuse  custom  openly  in  the  highways ;  and,  like  the 
Peasant  Tell,  amidst  the  spears  of  his  enemies,  refuse, 
though  standing  alone,  to  bow  down,  in  vindication  of 
the  Truth,  before  the  cap  of  usurpation ! 

SeeurUy  of  Innocence, — If  we  take  the  word  "safety" 
in  an  extended  sense,  and  comprise  within  that  province 
which  we  seek  to  guard,  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal existence,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  perfectly 
secure  as  innocence !  Apollodorus  lamented  to  Socrates 
that  he  should  be  doomed  to  suffer  death  having  been 
guilty  of  no  offence.  The  philosopher,  looking  beyond 
human  limits,  inquired— ^' Would  you  have  roe  die 
guilty  f  Melitus  and  Anytus  may  H2/,  but  they  cannot 
Kurt  me !"  ^ow  common  is  it  to  hear  people  lamenting 
with  Apollodorus .' 

Propriety  eetevHal  to  Eminence. — ^When  a  man, 
particularly  one  who  is  self-educated,  begins  to  rise 
above  his  fellows,  he  instantly  becomes  a  mark  for  their 
missiles.  The  already  superior  dread  him  as  a  competi- 
tor, the  low,  as  a  superior,  and  they  make  common  cause 
for  his  destruction.  But  this,  if  he  be  of  the  right  moral 
stuff,  will  rather  help  than  hurt  him.  If  he  be  truly 
superior,  the  roughening  process  to  which  the  strife  sub* 
jects  him,  endows  him  with  the  most  beneficial  hardi- 
hood; and  he  continues  to  ascend  until  he  ceases  to  be 
within  the  control  of  either.  As  soon  as  they  discover 
that  their  missiles  no  longer  reach  the  object,  they 
gather  them  up  and  make  of  them  a  monument  in  his 
honor,  equally  emulous  in  worship  of  the  genius  which 
they  failed  to  victimize.  So  far  he  is  safe,  but  he  is  then 
required  to  be  doubly  ciivumspect,  and  his  shield  must 
be  one  of  the  most  chrystalline  propriety.  WhUe  he 
struggled  up   the   ascent,  they  would  probably    have 


preferred  to  see  him  weak  and  vicious.  But, 
once  upon  the  eminence,  his  adamant  must  be  of  mora 
perfect  proof  than  ever.  H  is  former  fame  is  now  his  foe^ 
and  the  exactions  of  his  station  are  more  dangerous  than 
all  the  missiles  of  his  ancient  eneoues.  Let  him  felter 
in  his  place— let  him  but  touch  the  earth  for  an  instant, 
and  show  his  stains,  and  the  clamor  and  the  assault  are 
always  more  formidable  from  the  superior  elevation  of 
the  victim.  We  see  spots  on  the  sun  and  moon  which 
we  should  never  regard  on  a  house-wall  or  a  hillock. 

Character, — The  effect  of  character  is  always  to  com* 
mand  consideration.  We  sport,  and  toy,  and  la^gh 
with  men  or-  women  who  have  none;  but  we  never 
confide  in  them.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that,  though 
we  frequently  despise  such  persons,  we  never  hate  them. 
The  case  is  different  where  character  exists.  The  man 
of  character  will  always  have  enemies  among  the  crowd, 
in  fair  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  friends.  Decision 
of  purpose,  habitiial  earnestness,  and  readiness  in  the 
formation  of  a  leading  opinion  on  every  suggested  subject, 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  that  moral  quality  in  the 
man,  which  we  call  character.  Without  these,  there  u 
as  little  virtue  as  strength.  These  are  positive  qualities 
that  force  themselves  upon  the  r^;aids  of  odiers  and 
compel  consideration ;  that  make  themselves  felt  always, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  and  cannot  be  avoided,  uid 
must  be  encountered  or  endured.  They  provoke  hostile 
or  favorable  senUments  among  mankind,  according  to 
the  application,  for  the  false  or  the  true,  of  their  several 
influences.  If  their  proprietor  be  a  good  man,  the  bad 
will  hare  him — if  a  bad  man,  the  good. 

Qod  and  Man, — Grod  made  the  world  in  six  days^ 
it  takes  man  six  minutes  to  find  feult  with  it. 

God  saw  that  it  was  good  and  blessed  it — man  finds 
it  bad  and  curses  it. 

Alas !  for  man  that  sees  nothing  with  the  eyes  of  God, 
but  every  thing  with  his  own!  Both  God  and  man 
judge  of  the  earth  and  its  things  from  the  nature 
separately  vritfain  them. 

It  is  not  earth  dnd  its  creatures,  nor  the  waters,  nor 
the  air,  with  their  tribes  of  living  things,  which  God 
sees  to  be  good  and  blesses  accordingly — it  is  the  eternal, 
unchangeable  spirit  of  life,  of  truth,  and  of  beauty,  which, 
from  his  own,  he  infuses  into  them  all. 

It  is  not  the  earth,  nor  the  seas,  nor  the  skies,  nor 
the  creatures  that  dwell  in  them,  that  man  finds  eril  and 
curses  acoardingly-nt  is  his  own  blind  eyes,  and  bitter 
spirit,  and  capricious  temper,  through  whose  jaundiced 
medium  all  things  become  evil  and  out  of  proportioii 
with  the  natural  and  true ! 

Earth,  ocean,  air  and  life !  Let  us  learn  to  see  and 
to  bless  ye,  even  as  ye  have  been  seen  and  blessed  by 
the  Eternal  Father.  w.  o.  s. 


Do  but  increase  a  man's  pride,  and  his  fear  of  shanae 
will  ever  be  pn^Mirtioned  to  it ;  fer  a  greater  value  a 
man  sets  upon  himself,  the  more  pains  he  will  take,  and 
the  greater  hardshipa  he  will  undeijgo  ta  avoid  shama.^ 
MandevUle^s  Fable  of  the  Beee, 
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Original. 
THE    FALLING   STAR. 

It  was  deep  midnight,  and  no  moon  shone,  hut  the 
diousand  stars  of  Heaven  looked  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  kept  bright  watch  For  her.     A  fair  girl  knelt  by  the 
bed  of  the  d^g  mortal.     She  was  his  sister.     She  had 
tended  him  for  many  days  with  an  untiring  love ;  she 
would  not  that  an  alien  eye  should  catch  his  latest  look, 
or  menial  hand  minister  to  his  latest  earthly  want.    For 
many  hours  she  had  not  leh  his  side,  but  kneeling  there, 
with  one  hand   clasped  in   her   upraised  hands,  she 
gazed  alternately  from  him  to  the  vast  heaven,  searching 
its  inmost  depths  with  an  untiring  ken,  as  she  would 
tear  from  out  its  mystic  heart,  the  secret  of  a  fate  so 
interwoven  with  hers.     But  no   sign  came,  and  she 
turned  aside  and  wept.     Oh,  the  deep  agony  of  that 
young    heart!      It  was  an  unalloyed  sorrow,  which 
admitted  of  no  earthly  consolation.     They  were  alone— 
these  two  young  hearts,  and  other  tie  had  none.     All 
they  had  loved  were  in  the  grave,  and  they  awoke  one 
day  as  from  a  trance,  and  looked  around,  and  cried  out 
fbr  a  friend  I    But  they  found  none,  and  from  that  day 
they  were  one  heart.     They  were  both  beautifrd,  and 
genius  had  been  their  heritage,  and  grew  alike  in  both, 
only  that  hers  was  much  less  bold  than  his,  for  that  it 
had  received  its  tcMie  from  her  sweet  gentleness,  mixed 
with  deep  reverence  for  his  more  reasoning  mind — as 
the  gazer  on  the  water  sees  some  bright  star  reflected 
in  its  boeom,  and  sees  they  are  alike,  save  that  the 
image  is  more  shadowy,  which  is  but  caused  by  the 
properties  of  that  in  which  it  shows.     So  rapt  were 
they  in  each  other,  that  the  outer  world  had  no  charm 
for  diem,  saving  its  humanities ;  the  follies  of  frtshion, 
and  the  frivolities  of  life,  were  unknown  to  them.     They 
had  drawn  around  ^m  a  magic  circle,  in  whidi  naught 
save  what  was  bright  and  beautiful  dare  enter.     Day 
afrer  day  did  they  gather  wisdom  from  the  pages  of  the 
mighty  dead,  and  as  the  old  world  opened  to  their 
ardent  minds,  the  present  faded  as  a  dream.     They 
loved  to  dwell  upon  some  tale  of  rare  afibction,  of  deep 
devotion,  or  self-immolation  at  the  shrine  of  du^ — 
instances  of  which  the  past  have  in  perfection,  gilded, 
perchance,  by  the  romance  a  lapse  of  time  never  fails  to 
bestow,  but  still  unaffectedly  human.     And  when  they 
rose  from  their  labor  of  love,  they  felt  the  deep  effect 
which  lessons  of  exalted  virtue  ever  impress  upon  reflec- 
ting minds.     They  impart  a  dignity  to  life,  which  is 
unobserved  in  the  eveiy  day  world,  and  link  the  heart 
to  its  kind,  by  the  noblest  sentiments  nature  can  evince. 
They  were  the  philanthropists  of  the  closet,  unbounded 
in  their  sympathy,  but  from  their  sensibility  and  refine- 
ment, all  unfit  to  mingle  with  the  coarser  spirits  of  the 
world.    What  excited  their  benevolence  in  the  mass, 
would,  most  probably,  cause  disgust  in  the  individual, 
and  they  would  turn  away  heart-sick,  to  find  the  world 
not  what  they  thought  it ;  they  would  mourn  for  the  suf- 
fering million,  but  the   leperous  wretch  in  the  filthy 
hovel,  would  be  a  loathed  and  hideous  object  in  their 
eyes.    Such  is  ihe  difference  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  Christian-^tho  one  refines  and  gives  out 


Utopian  theories  to  the  world,  which  never  are  adopted, 
benefitting  no  one,  though  not  the  less  noble  in  their 
aim — the  other  seeka  out  misery' in  its  home,  and  bars 
out  famine  from    the    starving  wretch,  and    ihoogb 
the  means  of  assistance  may  be  small,  the  never  failing 
fount  of  sympathy  skims  over  the  wounds  it  cannot 
radically  heal.     They  saw  that  the  world  was  beau- 
tiful, and  were  content  to  breathe  the  odor  of  its  flowers^ 
without  distilling  the  poison  firom  their  hearts.    They 
were  dreamers,  and   had  they  been   separate,  such 
feelings  would  have  craved  for  the  sympathy  of  some 
kindred  heart,  and  they  might  have  loved }  bat  they 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other;  their  feelings  were  ao 
knit,  so  interwoven,  that  the  approach  of  any  other  sen- 
timent, seemed  to  threaten  a  disruption  of  their  tie,  and 
they  sensitively  and  gladly  shrunk  back  into  the  gentle 
and  unreserved  commune  of  their  own  pure  thoughts* 
They  were  orphans,  and  friendless !    they  were  alone 
and  loving !     And  now  the  sbter  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  brother!    That  was  her  grief;  for  him  her 
tears  flowed  fiist,  and  the  visible  silence  was  broken  by 
deep  and  fervent  prayers.     And  the  fever  raged  with 
unabated  violence-— he  mattered  wild  words,  which  con- 
jured up  visions  of  a  thousand  happy  hours  and  innocent 
joys,  and  caused  a  firesh  burst  of  grief  from  the  spirit- 
broken  girl.     The  malady  was  evidently  Approaching 
its  crisis;  every  moment  the  stillness  became  more 
awful;  she  longed  to  call  for  some  oim  to  share  her 
watch,  yet  could  not  for  a  moment  tear  herself  from  the 
couch.     He  had  breathed  hardly  until  now,  but  now  she 
missed  the  sound ;  it  had  sunk  into  a  child's  breathing. 
Faint  and  frequent  beat  the  pulses  at  his  heart — the  eye 
which  hod  been  glaring  and  restless,  became  fixed. 
She  longed  to  scream  but  the  voice  seemed  frozen  to 
her  heart.     More  feebly  still  he  breathed— an  expression 
of  agony  was  upon  his  brow ;  his  hand  relaxed  its  grasp, 
and  with  one  deep  sigh,  his  features  sunk  into  a  quiet 
smile.     His  spirit  seemed  to  have  left  its  earthly  home  i 
She  shrieked  aloud,  and  raising  her  despairing  eyes  to 
Heaven,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  I"    And  a 
bright  MtarfeU  !     But  he  recovered,  and  a  week  hence 
was  seated  on  a  couch,  with  that  feir  giri  nestling  at  his 
feet. 

« I  have  been  a  grievous  trouble  to  thee,  Marian ! 
Thine  eye  is  as  bright,  thy  smUe  as  sweet,  but  thy  cheek 
is  pale,  and  thy  hands  have  shrunk  to  thinness.  And  I 
fear  that  in  my  madness  I  may  have  spoken  harsh 
words  to  thee,  or  have  been  wilful  and  fretfid,  or  wishful 
and  exacting;  hut  now  I  crave  your  pardon,  dearest, 
and  throw  myself  upon  your  love  for  your  forgiveness." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Marian,  as  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  lips.  "  Dear  Ernest,  most  wrongfully  do  yon 
accuse  yourself;  both  gentle  and  patient  were  you 
during  all  your  sufferings.  No  mummr  fell  from  yoor 
lips— no  repining^-^o  impatience;  and  every  office  I 
performed  for  you,  was  more  than  repaid  by  die  loc^ 
of  love  and  thankfulness  by  which  it  was  received." 

"  But—" 

"Nay,  hear  me.  If  I  have  lost  the  ruddiness  of 
health  from  off  my  cheek,  and  its  fullness  frtim  my  form, 
it  was  not  caused  by  watching  and  waiting  at  your  conch. 
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bot  by  the  ever  pietent  fear  that  you  might  be  taken 
fromme.  It toroired me  through  the digri and affirighted 
me  in  the  night.  I  could  not  fly  from  the  thought.  I 
lead  it  in  the  setdng  sun,  and  in  the  flickering  taper ; 
and  as  the  stars  came  out,  and  faded  as  the  night  wore 
on,  eatfh  seemed  to  bear  upon  its  ray  a  mystic  recogni- 
tion of  your  hfl]f  embodied  spirit." 

"  I  have  but  faint  remembrai^e  of  the  pas^  I  know 
the  days,  though  cheered  by  sight  of  you,  seemed  end- 
less." 

-**  'Twas  stnnge,  too,  Ertiest,  tfarooghont  the  day  you 
would  appear  strangely  unsettled ;  a  feverish  restless^ 
ness  seemed  to  pervade  your  frame ;  but  as  the  night 
came  on,  thb  was  superseded  by  a  calmness,  tronce- 
Uke,  nay,  almost  deadi-like,  that  made  my  blood  stag- 
nate in  every  vein— as  if  your  soul  had  left  its  mortal 
fivne,  to  hold  communion  with  the  invisible  spirits  of 
the  silent  night !    At  those  times,  with  a  philosophy 
whkh  felled  me  utteriy  in  the  day,  I  would  speculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  your  death,  and  all  at  enoe  I 
seemed  to  cease  to  be  a  being  of  die  earth ;  the  mystic 
line  was  broken,  and  my  mind  was  cognizant  of  the 
inomaterial  elements.    Countless  bright  shapes  peopled 
the  dfenmambient  air— nf  shapes  they  could  be  caUed, 
that  were  without  form  or  substance.     I  was  in  the 
heait  of  nature,  and  saw  how  the  progress  of  decay, 
was  but  a  preface  to  another  birthr-«  state  of  being  in 
whidi  socd  was  aU,    I  was  conscious  of  an  elevation  of 
mind,  an  expansion  of  Intellect,  which  rendered  the 
deep-sought,  stored  up  knowledge  of  a  thousand  gene- 
rations of  man,  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  compared  to  the 
earth's  gross  balk.    And  I  saw  that  those  of  earth  who 
approached  nearest  to  the  reality  of  a  state  of  being, 
wUeh,  in  sooth,  surpasses  all  that  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  of  it— ^irere  diose  who,  in  the  es^ 
neatness  of  a  beneficent  nature,  sought  out  the  humani- 
lass  from  wisdom's  page,  and  blending  both,  saw  nature 
through  the  heart  and  mind— neither  with  the  mii^ndg^ 
lag  warmth  of  the  enthusiast,  Uor  the  fact  deducing 
coldness  of  the  philosopher,  but  bringing,  lA  an  offering, 
the  uttermost  attainable  refinement  of  intellect,  wanned 
by  aagelio  love !    I  saw  through  world,  man  yeaning 
UBceasangly  to  rise;  the  soul  vrarring  vrith  its  encumber- 
ing elay,  and  striving  ever  to  sever  from  it.    The  pale 
student  in  his  midnight  study,  burying  the  recollection 
of  the  misaries  of  the  by-gone  day,  forgetting  the  want 
of  friends,  the  cold  repulse,  the  unappreciation,  the 
want  ef  sympathy,  the  hungering  morrow,  in  his  absorb- 
iaf  love  of  the  pursuit  of  truth.    The  mighty  statesman 
letiriagfroa  the  admiriiig crowd,  and  seeking  consdation 
in  seclusion  for  the  failure  of  those  aspiring,  but  baseless 
schemes,  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  the  herd  from  its 
desperate,  besotted  concBtion  and  vras  repaid  with  revile- 
■MBt  and  scorn,  by  that  very  class  he  sought  to  benefit. 
Seeking  in  solitude  deep  commune  with  his  own  heart, 
he  strove  to  work  out  fimn  the  philosophy  of  the  past, 
and  the  sad  axperieaoe  of  the  present,  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  denre  of  dispensing  happiness  should^, 
of  itselfy  sufficient  compensatiotf,  apart  and  independent 
of  the  reception  of  the  benefit  by  the  olyect  of  it.    Thus 
deeply  pondering,  and  in  secret,  the  quiet  came  upon 
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Ussouliandhebcnameofus.  Iccnnoldeserihe  toyoo 
the  nameless  feeling  that  possessed  iAid  at  those  times ) 
thero  was  a  consciousness  of  etistduoe  without  its  careSf 
of  knowledge  vrithout  the  blindness  ef  pctojudioe,  whicb 
ever  accompanies  our  earthly  wisdom^  I  felt  that  I  wa» 
apart  from  ,thB  world,  yet  of  it,  for  that  sympathy  whkb 
pervades  all  nature,  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  and  is 
the  medium  through  which  human  sensations  and  affec- 
tions are  felt  alike,  and  simultaneously  conveyed 
throughout  the  univorse,  now  and  for  ever,  was  acting 
upon  my  spirit  with  a  mighty  force;  my  nature  was 
ethereafized,  and  I  wns  an  impalpable  though  sentient 
link  of  that  wondrous  harmonizer  of  creation— Sympathy 
or  Love !  And  you  wore  there,  my  brotiier ;  our  spirits 
met  in  that  bright  star,  vrith  which  we  have  so  cA  ima- 
gined that  our  fetes  were  inseparably  linked,  and—" 

"Stay,  Marian,  dearest,  thou  dost  remember  me^ 
that  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed  of  nckness,  I  had  a  dream 
of  a  most  terrible  and  strange  import.     I  know  that  for 
days  I  lay  unconscious  of  all,  save  of  an  intolerable 
thirst  and  raging  fever,  that  seemed  to  dry  up  all  mms- 
ture  in  my  blood  and  brain.     I  seemed  to  breathe  hot 
air,  which,  in  iu  passage,  dried  up  my  tongue,  and 
parched  and  cracked  my  livid  lips.     Each  day,  as  it 
broke,  brought  with  it  an  increasing  but  nameless  terror, 
which,  ever  and  anon,  like  unto  ice-strings  made  each 
trembling  nerve,  and  though  the  fury  of  a  thousand  fires 
leaped  through  each  vein,  my  Jkeor^/ettcAsffsd.  On  that 
night  whieh  caused  tiiee  so  much  terror,  tins  harpy 
fieeling  was  upon  me,  and  griped  me  witii  a  giantV 
force ;  nor  could  I  fortify  myself  against  it,  for  my  mini} 
had  lost  aU  power  ef  connecting  ideas  of  any  kind.    AH 
was  vagueness  and  dread.    As  the  idgfat  wwe  on,  thu 
increasing  stillness  added  a  new  terror  to  my  mind. 
Methought  I  lay  chained  and  immoveable  in  the  midsl 
of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  over  which  tiie  hot  sun  was  vertical ; 
throughout  the  day,  firom  morn  'till  night,  he  poured  his 
fierce  beams  upon  my  seething  skin,  until  I  felt  it  crack 
and  gape,  like  the  parched  earth,  and  when  the  sun  had 
set,  the  moon's  rays,  and  the  beams  of  the  golden  stars 
seemed  to  dart  fire  that  jarred  my  brain  td  madness. 
There  was  no  rest  for  me,  night  nor  day — ^my  furred 
tongue  could  not  give  out  my  agony.    And  I  was  alone 
in  my  suffering,  when   suddenly  a  mighty  form  ap* 
proached.    It  was  a  grave  but  beautiful  aspect,  and  on 
its  brow  there  was  a  cafan,  that  chilled,  at  once,  my 
burning  blood ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  bad  never  known  a 
youth,  nor  could  know  age;  it  was  not  tiie  calm  of 
thought,  nor  the  passiveness  of  overwhebning  grief,  but 
I  felt,  at  once,  that  it  was  the  cold,  eternal  ctSm  oi 
death.    Nearer  it  came,  aend  my  soul  recoiled  at  its 
approach;  nearer,  still  nearer;  it  had  gained  my  feet* 
when,  in  a  moment,  the  cells  of  memory  gaye  up  tiiehr 
treasured  store.    Father,  mother,  friends,  came  flocking 
round  me ;  our  happy  home,  and  childish  sports,  each 
happy  hour,  that,  in  its  passage,  bore  a  pleasant  thought; 
snatches  of  old  wild  melodies,  and  all  the  thousand 
things,  that  endeared  and  made  a  joy  of  life,  rushed 
forth  to  keep  the  dreaded  terror  oif,  but  iayainl    It 
paused  not  in  its  career;  it  raised  its  hand  above  me ; 
a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  brow.    I  strove  to  speak. 
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but  no  tovnd  Game  fortli.  IstniggM  to  ^riaoy  Vnt  the 
mighty  tpell  widibeld  me,  and  I  was  siakinf  ftat. 
Slowly  the  withering  hand  descended  towards  my  heart 
— -ahfeady  did  I  feel  its  grasp  stilling  the  poke  of  lile ; 
my  soul  paused,  watering  ere  it  took  its  flight,  irhen  in 
the  stilt  night  air,  ib&  deep  and  fervent  prayers  of  thy 
innocent  heart  arose,  and  from  the  orbed  heaven,  rushed 
forth  a  radiant  form,  and  stood  between  me  and  my 
dread  foe." 
"  My  brother !    I  saw  that  star  fell  ^         hkfri. 


Orif  insl. 
TO    lANTHE. 
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BT  TBS  AUTHOR  OF  "  BOIVARD  PIUCKMKT,      XTC. 


LaDT,  when  I  became  a  wanderer, 

I  laid  my  feelings  in  the  cold  dark  urn, 
Made  of  my  heart  its  passion's  sepulchre, 

And  said  the  dim  sepulchral  flarae  should  bom, 
But  for  the  dead,  who  could  not  be  estranged, 
(yer  Memory's  treasures  that  could  not  be  changed. 
That  Love  should  come  but  as  a  mourning  friend. 
Who  sadly  seeks  the  tomb,  o'er  some  loved  form  to  bend. 

That  fiorm  wbs  the  creation  of  my  mind, 

Which  I  had  dreamed  of,  but  not  realised; 
The  brig^  original  I  could  net  find, 

And  kharefere  was  the  picture  the  more  prized; 
Sometime  I  thought  to  meet  her,  then,  perehanoe. 
Cold  Reason  told  me  it  was  but  Romance— 
A  hope  to  wlwA  the  love-ftaught  mind  gives  biith, 
When^  fimn  its  dreaoM  of  Heaven,  it  mouUU  a  form  of 
Earth. 

Even  as  the  senator  who,  of  old,  displayed 

The  various  beauties  that  bewitched  his  eye, 
'Till,  from  the  whole,  a  glorious  form  he  made. 

And  realized  his  passionate  phantasy. 
And  then  became  a  worshipper.    I  took 
From  many  a  dteam,  and  many  a  poet's  book, 
And  many  a  form  that  lived  upon  my  sight, 
That  fiiiry  love  of  mine,  and  made  her  my  delight. 

And  should  we  meet,  within  the  glittering  thiong. 
The  being  that  our  fond  hope  burned  to  prove, 

The  Cynosure  of  beautjfiand  of  song. 
Do  we  not  feel,  at  first  sight,  years  of  love  7 

The  form,  which  on  our  dreaming  tmcy  *M>i"wit 

Comes  to  us  waking,  even  as  we  dreamed, 

As  instantaneous  as  feir  Venus  came. 

With  lip  to  speak  oi'Love,  and  eye  to  light  his  flame. 


Oh !  Lady!  Lady !  I  have  often  mouraed 

For  that  bright  being  as  for  one  no  more ; 
But  when  I  saw  thee,  the  dear  dream  raturaed, 
'Tin,  with  my  eariy  love,  my  heart  ran  o'er ; 
The  sculptor  wooed  Ins  marble  form  in  vain, 
0ntll  the  Gods  took  pity  on  his  pain- 
But  thou,  beloved  one,  ^ridk  the  gentle  breast, 
Sure,  in  thy  panting  heart,  yoimg  love  might  be  a  guest. 

F.  w.  T. 


Original. 
ESSAY   ON    EDUCATION   OF   FEMALES. 

So  various  and  plausible  are  the  systems  of  Education 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  intellectual  and  moral 
reformers  of  the  age,  that  any  fertber  thoyghls  upon  the 
subject,  seem  unnecessary  or  absurd,  and  may  possibly  be 
regarded,  as  merely  the  theoretical  randags  of  a  sur- 
charged imagination.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
theme  is  not  yet  quite  exhausted,  and  although  the  vrriter 
of  this  essay  lays  no  claim  to  originalily  of  thought,  or 
newness  of  design,  still  the  object  will  be  attiriTMidf  if 
pereonal  observation  suggests  correct  ideas,  on  tha 
present  defective  practical  system  of  Education,  and 
succeeds  in  disseminating  those  principles  of  ralbrmap 
tion,  which  seem  indicative  of  greatest  good. 

The  most  important  female    talent— -and   that  for 
which  woman  will  perhaps  be  especially  aecountahla-^ 
is  Influence.     As  a  Sister,  Wife,  and  Mother,  this 
talent  is  unlimified,  and  its  exercise  hiqvpy  or  the  reverse, 
must  be  productive  of  the  greatest  moral  and  politieai 
efiects.    It  is  in  the  domestic  otrde  peeuhariy  woman 
is  called  to  BCi—'kome  is  the  bright  centre  of  all  her 
sublunary  joys  and  anticipations— in  i%  are  concentrated 
the  energies  of  her  very  soul,  and  firom  it  must  ^■^■mt^ 
those  Insensibly  though  in&Uibly  operatii^  principles, 
which  will  in  time  reform  the  vrorld.     How  vastly 
important  then,  that  a  power  so  extensive,  so  nnivaiMl, 
should  be  based  upon  the  broad  febric  of  a  sound,  libend, 
and  polished  education.    Improvement  in  every  tUiy 
must  be  progrossivejn  the  great  rsak  of  refimn,  and  as  in 
the  gradual  devekypement  of  Virtue  jt  advanees  almriy 
but  steadily  'till  perfection,  from  the  very  nature  of  dm 
beings  influenced  thereby,  will  be  the  cflect  of  imptr^ 
cepUbly  reforming  caases— «ad  as  the  present  gansia* 
tion  excel  in  intellectual  culture,  the  great  mass  of  feaalsa 
of   by-gone  ages,  so  may  we  aatieipata   the    fetoM 
increased  excellence  of  those  who  am  to  fiiUow  us. 
Public  sentiment,  too,  is  undergoing  a  chains  ^dm 
care  of  househoki  good,"  is  not,  as  in  the  Ai«ndian  daya 
of  our  plain  unsophistioated  giaadams,  dwi^t  ^  only 
robe  with  which  a  female  can  beoooingly  adorn  ImneH; 
Uteraiure,  with  her  wide  and  giaoefeil  foUs,  is  nmf,  by 
the  assent  of  even  4hQse  moe  critics,  Taata  and  Fa^m, 
the  most  elegant  mantle  she  can  w«ar-*wid  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  laurel  wreath  of  leaniaf 
may  crown  her  brow,  and  JUr  eye  Idndle  vrith  the  new 
beau^  of  an  intellectual  flre.    '<  To  infem  the  under* 
standing,"   says  the  immortal  JuniiM,  "cetreom  and 
enlarges  the  heart;"  the  female  mind,  finm  its  nathn 
ductility   is  peculiarly  susceptible  to    this  v»flwnfff« 
Vke  in  aU  iu  forms,  and  vrith  the  meet  beautifal  colore 
ings  imagination  can  give,  is,  to  even  iaimied  v^rtne,  * 
revolting  object,  but  when  attached  to  woman  it  tFrroasea 
to  a  monster  ofloathsomeness  and  deformity.   Aneiaiied 
and  inflexible  morality  should  ^iaripy^j^h  her,  and  vAat- 
ever  purifies  or  conduces  to  it,  be  cultivated  with  iba 
most  assiduous  and  watchful  care. 

At  this  crisis  of  our  subject  the  question  aiisas*— are 
those  who  call  themselves  "  Lords  of  creation"  aware 
bow  much  a  high  standard  of  female  educatioB  dependi 
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iip«D  ikeir  co-operatioii  and  tupportT  Even  under  the 
present  improved  (Hqganixation  of  society,  there  is  too 
lour  an  estimate  put  upon  the  mental  abilities  of  woman. 
Man^lesoends  to  trifle  with  or  amuse  her,  and  wilfully 
forgetting  that  she  too  has  claims  to  the  almost  universal 
gift  of  common-sense,  cringiogly  yields  the  hoaiag*  of 
the  heartf  without  in  most  instances,  the  slightest 
reverence  of  the  heiid.  Her  participation  in  interesting -or 
abtniae  debated  is  calM  presmnption,  find  remarks  often 
hi^y  graphic  and  discriminaciiig,  are  deemed  puerile 
and  uiilmportant.  Thus,  it  follows,  that,  though  the 
intrinsic  pleasure  6f  knowMge,  may  with  peculiarly 
constitute  minds,  be  a  sufficient  incentive ;  te  those  of 
an  ordinaiy  cast,  the  dftwiouragemeata  th^  oncomter, 
in  tfaair  intcrooarsewith  the  worU,  will  freqaently  deter 
from  intelleetual  labor.  Rest  assured,  so  soon  as 
woman  realiaet  she  is,  or  may  be,  the  intetteotual  oom- 
panion,  and  (in  a  limited  ■ente)equal  of  man,  then,  and 
then  alone,  vriU  mental  cultivation  be  with  her  a  desirable 
object  of  ambition.  We  design  not  to  enter  the  contro- 
^erted  ground  of  mental  equality  and  admit  the  Intdtec^ 
tiial  superiority  of  man,  yet  who  will  deny  that  woman's 
powers  are  susceptible  of  indeflaite  improvement? 

In  a  good  system  of  practical  education,  to  discipline 
or  systematif6  the  mind,  is  the  first  and  most  important 
aim,  die  point  around  which  all  minor  objects  turn — 
ikh  gained  by  a  course  of  close  and  faithful  study,  line 
•ubsoquent  part  of  education  is  comparatively  easy.  In 
due  connection  we  would  observe  thai  studies  shooid 
always  be  selectwd  with  lefeieace  to  ^att  of  msnci— an 
indiscriminate  application  of  one  method  of  instrucdon 
iriU  not  be  invariably  successful. 

It  is  a  trite  though  true  remark,  that  female  education 
is  in  general  too  tnperfieial*  Improvement  of  the  mind 
if  of^n  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  accomplishmiiits,  or 
the  more  elegant  refinements  of  fashionable  life— mortf 
absunlse  and  useful  stttdies  are  merely  objects  of 
wmBdary  comidwadon — and  thus  a  young  lady  enters 
society,  the  graceful  and  accomplisfaedy  instead  of  the 
Intrilectual  and  wgH  informed.  Aware  of  the  refinement 
and  delicMj  of  feeing  that  generally  attend  these  pur- 
suits, we  wish  not  to  depreciate  (heir  beautifying  influence 
"  but  with  genuine  disinterestedness,  would  suggest, 
that  xbAfoundaHous  of  the  Temple  be  secured,  «re  the 
Qhxsel  of  tbe  polisher  is'  applied. 

Again  velocity  seems  a  characteristic  of  the  age-^n 
education  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  adopt  the  "  high 


in  either.  The  fimdametUaUf  aocomplishments,  and 
an  infinitude  of  Uttie  intiruetumSf  are  all  crowded  into  a 
mere  speck  of  time.  Would  it  not  be  unwise  to  select 
a  few  par-excellence  as  text  studies,  and  make  them  the 
basis  of  all  the  others?  as  the  fiumlties  expand  by  regu- 
lar s^Mematie  exercise  the  number  may  be  increased. 
The  mind  will  thus  retain  its  healthfiilness  and  vigor,  a 
studcnt^s  satiny  be  pfBvemed,  a  thirtt  £ir  knowledge 
inculcated,  and  in  effect  liie  great  end  of  education 
answered.  It  is  now  natter  for  history,  tiiat  a  love  of 
improvement,  a  desire  for  intellectual  pleafuras,  laiely 
accompany  a  female  after  her  entrance  into  society. 

The  expediency  of  giving  females  a  classical  education 
I  we  aciB  not  pnpared,  nor  would  it  be  prflAtable  to  £scttss. 
Intellpetnal  enjoyment  would  no  doubt  be  much  enhanotd 
by  sttch  a  course,  though  tiie  engrossing  nature  of  tiioie 
studies  might  perhaps  detract  firom  the  pleasure  of  oth«r 
duties,  more  within  the  peculiar  sphere  of  woman. 

In  conclusion  we  Would  ask,  why  our  countiy  boasts 
not  the  female  gesuus  of  other  lands?  Those  bei^utiful 
spirits,  hover  above,  cluster  around,  but  deign  not  to 
dwrilamoQg  us!  Is  Nature  partial  in  her  gifts  ?  or  cam 
it  be,  the  sun  that  shines  so  brii^y  o'er  the  soil  of 
Liberty  is  uncoi^eaial  to  the  grovrth  of  talent  ?  Alas ! 
in  the  whole  lengtii  and  breadth  of  6ur  land,  whore  wiH 
we  find  «  De  Stael  in  philosophy,  an  Edgeworth  in 
maiatii^,  or  a  Moore  in  reHgiott?  It  is  true  we  batve 
occasionally  a  Sigourney  or  a  Sedgwick  as  a  lovely  oask 
in  the  v«at  wasterof  mind,  but  their  verdufe  and  fotiiUty 
do  but  make  the  surrounding  wilderness  more  melancholy 
and  benren. 

The  experience  of  future  generations  will  show,  that 
Liteiat««,  thougii  a  nice  and  delicate  plant,  m«3rthrivie 
amidst  the  wHdnest  and  Kixuriance  of  a  free  and  happy 
country.  a  philadklpaian. 


»» 


pressure"  system!  "The  march  of  mind*'  is  now  a 
forced  one!  The  whole  period  of  a  young  lady's 
wcholagtie  educatfon,  does  not  exceed  tan  years,  during 
the  fint  five  of  which  she  is  settee  old  enougii  to  appre- 
ciate the  ifnport«nce  of  it.  Let  us  admit  the  inferiority 
of  woman^B  intellect,  and  how  paradoxical  that  her 
sbidies  should  ceans  at  an  age,  when  man  has  scaroe 
essayed  an  ascent  of  the  liiU  of  science !  Is  her  mind 
mole  easily  or  more  quickly  matured?  or  are  PamaMUs* 
heights  more  accessible  to  thnweak  and  transbling  steps 
of  woman,  than  to  the  bold  Herculean  tread  of  man  ? 

A  great  defeok  in  the  existing  system  of  education  is 
tiie  extreme  comprehcntivcnesM  ot  the  plan.  Too  mai^ 
and  diverse  studies  are  attempted  for  probable  excellence 


Original. 
ON   THE   DEATH   OF   A   UTTU   CHILD. 

"     **  or  sudi  is  the  kingdon  of  Haavsa.** 


WiTHDftAVir  in  love  from  earthfy  pun* 

And  every  evil  passion's  power ; 
Borne  from  the  worid  ere  sin  could  stain 

Or  aunDow  blight  the  opening  flower: 
How  sweet  to  think  i)ie  cherub  foir. 

That  so  on  earth  absorb'd  our  love, 
Transplanted  by  an  angel's  care, 

Blooms  in  tlie  Paradise  above  ? 

And  shall  we  meet  Asm  in  the  sky. 

So  loved  and  so  lamented  here? 
And  shall  we  greet  again  on  high 

The  face  and  form  on  earth  so  <icar  ? 
Then  let  as  calmly  wait  the  day, 

Thn  glorious  day  of  Heavenly  bliss; 
Joy  cannot  speed  nor  sorrow  stay 

The  hour  that  brings  a  boon  like  this ! 
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gECOND  VERSE. 

TcM^c  wt  mm$  with  hsF^y  MetMmmm^ 

I  slitfaldl  UstMt  with  m  ■■•er) 
Chill  mc  ■•!  with  «WFk  ipittdlctiwni, 

I  sh^MUl  liMcn  with  m  ttmr  % 
Wat*  wtm  WMidI  •f  mmgU  •'vr  mm, 

▼sHBt  ■•t  •f  T««r  mystitf  shlll  | 
I<et  the  TVll  that  Um  hefivM  mm 

Be  laiV«BCtrshl«  still. 


THIRD  VERSE. 


WhMi  the  yewiS  mmd  far  sve 

Thea  lHd«l«e  year  masie  meed  ; 
Kew  iHteatty  wiU  they  heM>  yea ! 

Cndaleae  ef  all  that%  «••«  I 
Beaet  ef  all  the  hliee  yea^re 

aiTe  iata«iaatleia  ac^pe } 
l»ieapFato<*iMat  hath  aet  taa«ht 

Te  adbitraet  the  dteaau  ef  hepe. 


y#a. 
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Orif  inal. 
ABIDE   WITH   US. 


iMkCf  zziv.  i0. 


**  A«nw  wMi  u» ;"  the  evwtkag  hoar  dx«wi  <m; 

And  pleasant  at  the  daylight's  weary  close 
The  traveller's  repose! 
Andy  as  at  mom's  approach,  the  shades>are  gone, 
Thy  words,  oh,  blessed  stnager!  have  dispelled 
The  midnight  gloom  in  which  our  hearts  wera  hdd. 
Sod  were  our  souls,  and  queached  hope's  latest  ray ; 

But  thou,  to  us,  hath  words  of  comfort  given, 
Of  him  who  came  from  Heaven ! 
How  burned  our  hearts  witUn  us  on  the  way, 
Whila  thou,  oie  sacred  scripture  didst  untold. 
And  had'it  tit  trust  the  pronrise  given  of  old ! 
**  Abide  with  us .'"  let  us  not  lose  thee  yet !    . 

Lest,  unto  us,  the  cloud  of  fear  return. 
When  we  are  left  to  mourn 
That  Israel's  Hope,  his  better  Son,  is  set ! 
Oh,  tMch  ua  more  of  what  we  long  to  know. 
That  new-bom  joj  may  chide  our  &idiless  wo ! 
Thus  in  their  sorrow  the  disciples  prayed. 

And  knew  not  He  was  walking  by  their  side, 
Who  on  the  cross  had  died ! 
But  whiB  he  broke  ihe  consecrated  bread. 
Then  saw  they  who  hod  deigned  to  bless  their  board, 
And,  in  the  stranger,  hailed  their  risen  Lord ! 

"  Abide  with  us !"     Thus  the  bdiever  prays, 

Compassed  with  doubt,  and  bitinmess,  and  dread, 

When  as  me  nom  the  dead, 
The  bow  of  mercy  breaks  upon  his  gaze ! 
He  trusts  the  word,  yet  fears,  lest  from  his  heart. 
He,  whose  discourse  is  peace,  too  soon  depart. 
Open,  thou  trembling  one !  die  portal  wide, 
,    And  to  the  inmost  palace  of  thy  breast. 

Take  home  the  Heavenly  guest ! 
He,  for  the  famished,  shall  aibast  provide; 
And  thon  shalt  taste  the  bread  of  life,  and  see 
The  Lord  of  angels  come  to  sup  with  thee, 
beloved !  who,  for  us  with  care  hast  sough^— 
Say,  shall  we  bear  thy  voict,  and  let  Thee  wait 

All  night  befott  the  gate, 
Wet  with  the  dews,  nor  greet  Thee  as  we  ought  T 
Oh,  strikp  the  fetters  from  the  thrall  of  piide. 
And  that  we  perish  not,  with  uf ,  oh,  Lord !  abide ! 

s.  r.  s. 


WiTHoVr  woman  t&e  two  extremities  of  this  life 
would  be  destitute  of  succor,  and  the  middle  would  be 
devoid  of  pleasure.  Without  a  mother's  care,  our  lives 
would  generally  terfaiimtB  m  our -infancy;  without  t 
female  companion  in  middle  life,  this  world  would  seem 
as  a  desert;  the  most  endearing  ties  which  bind  us  to 
it,  would  be  dissolved;  and  when  om:  end  appra»ches| 
our  piUow  is  smooAed,  the  sulierfaigs  of  a  bed  of  sick* 
neat  are  alleviated,  and  even  the  pangs  of  diseolotion 
are  mitigated  by  the  female  hand,  by  the  kind  sympa- 
thies of  a  firiend,  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  a  wife,  or 
the  dutiful  and  endearing  affection  of  a  daughter. 


LITERARY   REVIEW. 

ANTHoiff's  Classical  Diction akv?  Httrftr  4r  BrtiUUn 
America  can  boa»t  of  harim^  fivea  to  the  world  twf  of  tbn  i 
emdHa  worlu  whieh  fi«es  dm  Uiaralara  of  aay  eooatry.  Tlie 
first  is  Websier'e  P^stieawry  mt  Am  Fs^Ksh  |<anga^fs,a  wott 
aekDowlsdf  ad  to  be,  and  aceepted  of,  as  the  noet  prolbaad  and 
correct  expoaitor  of  that  tongue,  extant.  IW^Mcead,  the 
present  irork,  irhieli  is  now  befcte  us:  ene  of  the  moat  invaln- 
able  learned  compocition*  which  haman  intellect  has  ever  pm- 
duced.  Sach  a  dictionary  has  from  tiUM  immesaorial  been 
wanted  in  our  aeminariea  of  leaminf  ae  well  as  a  book  of 
I  rafeffSDce  to  the  generai  reader,  Ibr  ecareely  any  poblieatioa  of 
value  but  aiore  or  leu  haa  tome  allosion  to  or  conneolad  wilk 
the  history  of  the  Aacieata.  Lenqpriete*«  aselUbat  imperfect 
Dictionary  has,  vp  to  thia  tiiM,  been  the  oa|y  woili  to  wMch 
the  acholar  eould  resort  Ibr  information,  and  in  many  cases  it 
was  found  tocontainbut  a  SMra  ontline  of  the  matter,  when  ho 
hoped  to  meet  with  a  ftill  eloeidation.  Bot  this  is  altogether 
now  remedied  by  the  present  work,  combining  as  it  does,  an 
accnrate  and  fbll  account  of  the  Geof  raphy,  History,  Biography, 
Ifythology,  and  tlie  Fane  Art*  of  Greece  and  Roma.  The 
pablishera  have  spared  no  sKjisam  in  their  department,  for 

1  which  they  deserva  the  thanlcs  as  well  the  pisatlfhl  reward  of 
the  intellectaal  community. 

InvnenccTioN  to  the  LireoATuaE  or  Eiraors :  Barpmr  4- 
B^vlkert^—k  work  of  indelhtlgable  reaearch  and  learaiag,  eom> 
prising  a  synoptical  view  of  thtf  literary  history  of  three  eenta- 
ries.  It  has  not,  ae  meet  odmr  westo  of  e  like  rh— ctar  which 
have  preceded  lt»'pre«ed  to  fce  a  m^re  eomftfation.  It  is  e 
careM,  aefttte,  and  phiMof  ical  disquisition  oa  the  mnltifiuieas 
subjects  of  which  It  Is  composed.  The  author  has  patiently 
and  bboriously  traversed  .the  whole  province  of  letters,  fhmi 
what  may  be  termed  the  mediaeval  age  of  literature,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  coatury.  To  say  that  he  has  per- 
Ibrmed  his  task  well,  wouki  be  but  ibeUe  praise,  he  has  deae 
it  nobly ;  better,  we  believe,  than  any  other  individual,  at  this 
day  existinf .  May  the  wish  which  he  eeamJestty  sjtpissius  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  woric  be  realised.  **  I  cannot  aflbct  to 
doubt,"  he  eayn,  **  that  I  have  eoatiibaCed  samwfhfag  to  the 
general  Mteratare  of  my  coantry^  eemething  to  the  honorable 
estimation  of  vay  own  name,  and  u>  the  hiheritanoe  of  thoae,  it 
Is  for  me  still  to  cherish  that  hope,  to  whom  I  have  to  bequeath 
it."  * 

« 

The  Nbstokuhb,  ^  AtoM  Grant,  M.  D.:  Bm/ftr  4r 
BroiAer».'-'Th»  laudable  motives  wluch  ii^uced  the  author  of 
this  volume  to  andeirtake  a  pilgrimafo  of  danger  and  prfvntioa, 
would  be  sufleieat  to  find  for  It  a  Ikvonble^recoptlen,  however 
mediocre  were  the  talenu  displayed  in  iu  psfes,  but  k  is  a 
work,  of  freat  value  to  society  at  large,  servinf  to  throw  Uf^t 
upon  a  coBunnnity  of  people  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and 
who,  firom  the  investigatiens  and  observations  of  Dr.  Grant,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  true  representatives  and  Uoeal  dnirandanrs  of 
the  Ten  Tribee  of  IsraeL  We  have  read  the  work  with  r^^t 
satisftetioB,  and  commend  it  with  pleasave  to  oar  Headers  as  a 
production  tending  to  throw  much*  information  upon  a  subject 
fhiuf  ht  with  the  most  aacred  iuteresU  of  humanity.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  q>irit  of  great  liberality,  and  althoofh  the  author  is  evi- 
dently firmly  impressed  with  the  eoavictioa  of  his  subject,  still 
not  the  least  symptom  of  an  inctiaati<m  leaning  to  any  particu- 
lar sect  or  creed,  appears  throughout  the  work.  His  own 
words  will  better  speak  his  feelings.  "  The  early  history  of 
the  people,"  he  says;  **  their  relative  feograpUnI  poeitioa, 
their  prese&t  character  and  «agi|mess  ibr  inatniction,  their* 
adherence  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and 
practice,  and  the  portentous  signs  of  the  times  in  these  Unds, 
indicating  some  momentous  crisis,  in  which  a  boat  of  faithAd 
soldiers  of  the  cross  sboubl  bind  en  their  armor,  and  jtrepara 
for  the  approaching  conflict.  Motives  the  most  weighty,  and 
encouragement  the  most  cheering,  urge  us  onward."  Such  lan- 
guage breathes  the  spirit  <tf  sincerity ;  the  cause  is  good  which  he 
advocates,  and  seriously  do  we  hope  his  wishes  may  be  realiaed. 
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FowHATAN  I  A  M BTUCAL  RoMArTCB,  kf  Siia  Smith  f  Harper 
ir  BrtfO^rf ^•There  ia  consMerable  iBterMt  in  the  story  and 
•ovM  food  poetry  aeattered  thougliont  the  pages  of  this  woriu 
Mr.  Smith  haa  aimed  at  slmptteity  of  ttyle.  In  hia  oonpoaitioa 
and  he  has  sneeeeded.  Hit  iteflea  nre  ahrays  earreet  and  hU 
pictnrefl  of  aeenery  show  that  he  regmrds  natnre  with  the  eye 
tfTapoet.  Itlstraly  an  Amerloan  poem,  and  one  of  whi^  hla 
country  may  be  prond. 


ht-nms  AT  Horn,  hf  Mim  Mmrtitumn  Jpplatem  ^  Cotr— 
A  yeiy  medloera  book.  Aiming  at  simplicity  the  futhoreae  has 
fallen  into  a  rhodomontate  of  twaddle  and  completely  fldled  ia 
producing  a  work  edited  for  either  the  people  or  their  chil' 
dren.  Her  mind  is  naturally  too  masculine,  which  combined 
with  her  spinster  propensities,  render  her  incompetent  for  the 
depicting  of  juvenile  character. 

Strive  and  Thrivk,  bf  Mary  BowUt :  Appletim  tf  Co<—kny 
work  wlijkh  bears  the  name  of  this  charming  authoress  will  l>e 
found  worthy  of  perusal,  and  this  little  volume  particularly  so. 
It  is  a  beautifbl  tale,  conveying  a  sound  moral,  and  migr  bo  pe- 
rused with  advantage  by  the  old  aa  well  as  the  young. 

Thb  M BRCHAirr'i  Wioow,  hy  Mr:  Stmftr :  P.  JPHc&r- A 
delicious  little  hook.  Of  three  tales  and  one  poem  which  com- 
pose the  volume,  "  The  Lonely  Burial*^  is  the  best  It  is  simply 
and  naturally  related,  touching  the  heart  most  powerftilly.  We 
commend  It  to  those  who  love  morality  under  the  guise  of  fiction. 


Insitboroination  :  Samtul  CoIcaMm.— The  writer  of  this 
story  is  already  fiivorably  known  as  the  author  of  the  Subordi- 
nate, the  Minister,  etc,  and  has  certainly  added  much  to  his 
reputation  by  the  present  production.  The  characters  and 
incidents  are  naturally  sketched  and  the  moral  exoeUent.  We 
regret  however,  that  the  early  chapters  contain  oocaaional 
expressions  of  vulgarity  which  milluto  much  againat  ita  inters t. 


The  TTmoLSSB  MorsmsLa :  O.  IT.  MagM^^T^ia  Uttla  work 

Action  woven  Into  an  fenteresthiff  and 


offtctaad: 


ls» 
well 


Ths  HisTony  or  A  FtntT:  Lam  if  manekmri.  This  Is  a 
repriMt  of  n  worii  which  hna.  aeqalredeeasMenMe  repntntloDin 
England,  and  ia  eertai8|y  om  of  the  beet  of  thia  fashioMibie 
gmde  tff  Borela,  whieh  nppeara  to  ha  the  praTaiUng  rage  aamig 
the  eomnMulty  of  Ught  randnrs.  For  onraalvea  we  era  no 
frinnda  to  tUa  cbasof  writing,  it  to  too  anperidal,  too  trmmm. 
tana  in  character  and  pnrpoee  to  the  taato  of  tba  American 
reader,  and  in  no  Manaer  ealonlntad  to  improve  the  mind.  In 
the  novels  of  Scott,  Jamea,  and  aven  the  not  over  ftatidiona 
Bolwar,  there  ia  ahriors  sohm  lacidant  connected  wilk  hiatoiy 
or  aoHM  character  from  which  inatmction  and  oeenakmnlly  pre- 
cept nmy  be  obtained— but,  ia  tho  portraying  of  ftishionahle 
life,  ite  gossip  and  aU  other  iiateT  conoemitaato  there  to  aotUag 
to  be  derived,  but  much  rtgnt  to  be  expressed  at  the  aacriftee 
of  time  In  their  perusal. 

The  Tragedy  or  the  Seaa,  hp  CUrUa  JEOma:  Thamsa 
Cawpartkwaiu  if  Ca^-A  perfect  oUapodridn  of  fiunine,  fiie, 
shipwreck  and  plague,  which  have  tmaapirednpoa  the  aeaa,  lakea 
and  rivers.  We  are  no  friends  to  the  publication  of  anch  books, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  create  a  morbid  taste  ia  the 
yenthflil  mind  and  aednce  it  fhmi  the  more  inatmctive  studies 
of  Uib,  b«t  to  thoae  who  love  **  to  sap  Aill  of  horrors"  it  will  no 
doabt,  prtrf9  most  acceptable.  The  volume  Is  well  printed, 
adorned  with  Innumerable  nautii^al  woodcuu,  and  tastefhlly 
bonad. 

CoLm  OLinic,  Hr  CAarics  Baatam:  Lea  4r  mondUrd.— We 
have  received  Ike  aeoood  but  not  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Whaa  we  are  la  poeaeasioa  of  the  whole  we  may  venture  our 
opinion  of  Ite 
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PARK^-^he  appearance  of  Mr.  Forrest,  on  the  boards  of  thla 
theatre,  has  contributed  to  a  alight  revival  of  ite  succese,  and 
allbrded  the  lovers  ai  good  acting  an  opportunity  to  aee  soaw 
of  our  best  playa  perfbrmad  In  a  very  reapeetsble  manner.' 
Among  all  hia  charaetera,  Rlchelien,  to  us,  appears  the  one 
in  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Forrest  to  meet  ^»parent.  Peihapa 
thia  ariaea  flrom  its  being  a  perfbrmance  In  which  we  beheld 
him  previous  to  any  other  actor,  and  alao  as  he  depends  solely 
on  himself  in  delineating  hto  own  Idea  of  the  author.  There  U 
mind  In  every  line  he  utters,  matured  by  profbsslonal  experi- 
ence, constituting  one  of  the  most  ^vld  and  graphic  perfbrffl* 
anees  existing.  In  all  actors,  there  is  generally  a  mannerisn 
in  every  pert  they  asennie--a  transfbrring  of  some  remarkable 
atyle  or  point,  moet  anceeaaftil  In  their  acting,  Into  their  em- 
bedyment  of  a  new  character,  thereby  marring  the  originali^ 
of  the  part,  and  the  author's  intention,  and  imparting  to  the 
andienee  an  asaoeiatioa  of  recollections  Ihiughl  with  their 
other  perfbrmanees.  Thto  reek  Mr.  Forrest  seems  to  have 
careful^  aroided  fhmi  splitting  upon  in  Richelieu,  and  ao 
eompletely  has  he  identified  himaelf  with  the  character,  that  but 
for  oeeaaioaa]  tones  of  his  veice,  it  ia  difilcult  to  recognise  the 
repteeentetive  of  the  Noble  Ronma,  the  Moorish  Soldier,  the 
Gladiator,  and  the  stem  Indian  in  the  senile  minister  of  Louia 
tte  XIY.  He  steeds  before  yon  a  weak  old  man,  but  with  all 
that  "iadeaniteble  spirit**  which  made  him  the  hero  In  the 
field,  as  the  foremoet  hi  the  council,  the  crafty  politician,  tho 
subtle  churehautn.  In  whoee  presence  his  king  was  but  a  cipher, 
and  the  destiny  of  France  was  held  in  his  hand  as  a  bauble.  It 
ia  a  perfbrmance  of  great  and  original  skill,  and  we  question 
araeh  if  the  primitive  delineator  who  has  won  "  golden  opin- 
ions **  for  Us  impersonation  of  the  character,  ever  conceived 
and  executed  it  in  so  artistica]  and  masterly  a  manner.  One 
great  objection  ia  generally  started  by  the  hypercritical,  against 
thto  gentleman's  actlng^-his  too  energetic  and  boisterous  man- 
ner, and  his  powerful  volee,  and  when  employed  injudiciously, 
are  certeinly  deeerving  of  censure ;  but  they  are  fhults  of  minor 
importance,  which  time  and  experience  will  rectify,  and  Mr. 
Forrest  has  already  shown  his  good  Judgment,  in  many  cases, 
in  dapertiag  fitna  his  fhvt  conceptions  of  character,  and  invest- 
faig  them  wiA  Ooee  of  study  and  experience,  yet  even  were  ho 
still  wedded  to  hto  exnberancy  of  voice  and  gesture,  fbr  our  own 
pertve  are  wiUIng  to  eeafbm  that  we  would  aooaer  tolerate  them 
than  what  are  too  ollen  tiMeharaeteristics  of  actors  now-a-days, 
aa  afibotatioa  of  rafiaemeat,  a  pedaatie  style  ot  enunciation,  aad 
aa  imbecility  of  exeeatiea.  There  to  a  f^shneas  about  every 
thing  he  attampta,  aa  earaaataeaa  of  amaaer,  which  commando 
dM  attaaCioa  of  hto  eaileace,  aad  aa  orlgiaalily  eTidea  dkat  no 
otiwr  perfonaer  ever  diaplaya.  In  hto  Othello  Ibw  IMng  actors 
eaa  appteaeh  bias,  aad  ia  hto  Lear  he  to  equal  to  the  beat  deline  • 
atara  of  the  pert,  white  hto  Damon,  Claade  Melaotte,  Virgiaiua, 
aad  •  boat  of  ethera,  to  aay  nothiag  of  hto  Metemora  and  Spar- 
tecaa,  are  staaaped  with  tiM  faapreaa  of  exodtoaoe,  and  exhibit 
a  veraatHlty  not  to  be  met  with  fai  aay  otiMr  great  tragedton. 
Mr.  Murdoek  of  the  Philadelphia  theatrea,  haa  been  supptNrtinf 
Mr.  Forrest  during  hto  engagement,  and  with  conaiderabfo  sac- 
cess.  Mrs.  G,  Jones  has  attempted  the  sustnininf  of  some  of 
tiM  principal  heroines,  but  fVom  want  of  experience,  to  not  yet 
qnalified  fbr  such  a  high  standing  in  her  prolbssion.  There  to 
one  great  drawbadt  to  the  performing  of  a  play  at  thto  theatre, 
the  want  of  a  principal  tragedy  actress,  and,  in  consoquenoe, 
many  of  Mr.  Forrest's  finest  scenes  were  ouurrod }  for  a  leagth 
of  tiam  this  haa  beea  the  case,  aad  whether  tnm  scaxeity  of 
taleat,  or  principlea  of  economy,  we  know  not,  but  we  would 
seriously  call  the  attention  of  the  manager  to  thia,  aa  It  to  a 
duty  he  owes  to  the  public,  and  the  cause  of  the  drama. 


BowERTd— The  entetpriamg  manager  of  thto  hovaa  haa 
more  retomed  to  the  legitimate  dream,    ftaadsapeds  haviaf 
been  found  no  loqger  of  advaatnge  to  tba  treaaaty,er  i  nap  Bute 
bility  of  tiie  theatre.     We  are  aiaeeraly  glad  of  thia,  for 
altboagh  that  species  of  enterteinawat  haa  ite  class  of  adaUran, 
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mod  WM  produced  M  the  Bowery  ia  at  perftct  «  naniMr  w 
liberality  end  Ca«te  could  aceompliih,  still  we  refratied  tliat  die 
•tago  aliottld  be  converted  iato  an  arena  of  buflbonery,  and  the 
manacer  pander  to  tlie  morbid  appetite  of  tbe  auaf .    From  tlie 
oomneaceaMiit  of  tlia  equeatrian  perlbnaanoes,  it  waa  easy  to 
diacover  tiiat  a  lUae  excitemeat  oaky  attracted  tlie  aadieaaeai 
there  was  no  tme  lore  for  soch  ezliibitieiis,  for  no  sensible  indi- 
vidual who  beheld  them  once,  ever  desired  to  behold  them 
again.    Not  so  with  the  legitimate  drama,  **  a  well  performed 
play/*  as  a  celebrated  writer  says,  "  while  it  delights  and  in- 
structs, leaves  behind  it  an  odor,  as  it  were,  which  causes  the 
beholder  again  to  seek  the  flower,  to  gane  upon  and  admire 
its  beauty,"  and  the  comparison  has  been  successfully  illustra- 
ted since  the  revival  of  the  drama  upon  the  boards  of  this 
theatre,  degant  and  intellectual  audileries  being  seen  nightly, 
admiring  the  prodttcti<ms  of  Shakspeare  and  other  legitioMtte 
writers,  represented  in  a  manner  that  no  other  eatahlinhmsBt  ia 
the  city,  at  this  time,  can  represent.    The  company  is  perfect 
in  every  department,  and  with  the  powerflil  aid  of  Mr.  Hamblin 
in  the  leading  characters,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  Aat  within 
our  remembrance,  the  drama  was  never  more  ably  supported. 
We  have  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  by  the  llrst  actors, 
but   never  were  we  more  gratified  than   in   beholding  Mr. 
Hamblin*s  personation  of  the  Danish  prince.    It  is  seldom  that 
you  can  find  an  actor  who  can  associate  his  delineation  with 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare ;  so  pnrefy  and  delicalely  is  Jit  drawn 
by  the  poet,  a  being  too  fine  for  the  regions  of  mortality  {  a 
spirit  bound  by  the  thrall  of  worldly  fetters.    From  his  first 
appearance  on  the  page  of  Shakqieare,  he  seems  a  creation  of 
another  world,  doomed  to  a  short  existence  on  earth,  and  that 
existence  prolonged  only  by  a  want  of  resolution  to  cut  the 
thread  of  life ;  a  melancholy  and  misanthropic  youth,  to  whom 
all  earth  is  **  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,'*  mourning  Ibr  a  fast 
and  beloved  father,  and  seeking  to  shuffle  off  the  mortal  eoiL 
Now  in  the  acting  of  this  character,  all  performers,  (and  it  is 
almost   impossible  to  do  otherwise,)  ruffle,  as  it  were,  the 
smoothness  of  its  surfhce.    To  create  efleet,  they  beoome  spirit- 
ed and  artificial,  which  at  once  destroys  tbe  image  of  hallowed 
and  mournful  beauty,  but  in  Mr.  Hamblin  we  beheld  the  nice 
discriminating  principle  of  making  the  actor  sidbservient  to  the 
author  {  there  was  no  "  out  heroding  herpd,**  no  pompous  stnit 
and  studied  gesture ;  he  walked  meditated  and  delineated  as 
the  poet  intended,  and  the  breathless  attentioii  mangled  with 
the  judicious  applause  with  which  he  was  rewarded,  must  have 
convinced  him  that  his  coneeptloa  was  Justly  appreciated,    lb* 
Barry  sostahMd  the  Ghost,  as  he  does  every  thing,  correct^. 
Mn.  Herring,  one  of  the  most  usellil  actresses  existing,  por- 
trayed Ophelia  with  taste  and  dieeriminatioB,  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
looked  the  <lueen  magnifioently.    Although  repulsive  fai  its 
nature  is  the  character,  and  o«t  of  fiivor  with  the  andienoe,  she 
however  contrived,  by  her  bearing  and  acting,  to  win  their 
judicious  opinion.    Some  of  the  minor  ehanwtsss,  we  tUakf 
might  have  been  better  caH,  and  to  which  we  would  eall  the 
attention  of  the  manager,  yet  viewing  the  play  as  a  whole,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  performanoes  It  ever  waa  our  lot  to 
witness. 


Natiomal  OrsnA  House.— A  continuation  of  the  Naiad  Queaa 
has  occupied  part  of  the  past  month  at  this  establishment,  and 
also  a  few  performances  by  the  eelebrated  Booth,  but  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  has  been  the  production  of  a  my  thoktgical  drama, 
entitled  Semiramis,  freely  rendered,  according  to  the  hills,  ftom 
the  German,  combiniag  all  that  is  gorgeous  in  scenery  and  stage 
appointments.  To  the  tovers  of  spectacle,  it  will  well  repay  a 
visit,  for  seldom  hes  this  species  of  entertainment  befbro  been 
prodttced  in  such  perfection  in  New-York.  We  believed  the 
Naiad  Queen  to  be  the  acme  of  all  theatrical  pageantry,  but  the 
production  of  Semiramis  has  shown  that  we  were  deceived,  for 
it  has  in  every  way  surpaoMd  it  Attention,  skill  and  liberality, 
have  been  bestowed  upon  every  department  of  the  spectecle, 
and  which  appear  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  rewarding 
tha  mMngenient  with  a  snoeessioB  of  well  fiOed  honses. 


Chatham^— Mr.  Thome  is  iadefttigahle  ia  his  exeili^iMB  %o 
cater  for  the  public,  and  certainly  if  a  succession  of  noveltlee 
entitles  him  to  praise  and  support,  be  merits  them  strongly, 
and  we  rejotee  to  know  that  neither  are  wanting.  InMra. 
Thorne  he  has  a  mine  of  wealth ;  a  more  versatile  and  excel- 
lent actress,  the  stage,  at  this  moment,  does  not  possess,  while 
in  himself  and  his  eompaigr,  there  is  the  essence  of  first  rata 
dramatic  material. 

OLTMnc^— Various  burlesques  have  been  brought  forward 
and  revived  with  the  tact,  skill  and  taste  for  which  Mr.  MltbheH 
is  proveibiaL  Success  be  deserves,  and  the  public  bestow  it 
plentifolly. 

Little  Devet.— This  neat  little  place  of  amusement  has  once 
more  opened  under  its  recent  management,  with  an  augmenta- 
tion to  its  forces.  The  managers  profess  to  revive  the  legiti- 
mate drama,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  peroelve  their  acts  keep 
pace  with  their  professions,  but,  as  yet,  the  principal  entertain- 
ments have  been  only  of  (he  lighter  order  of  the  legitimate, 
such  as  two  act  dramas  and  vaudevilles.  There  is  siifflcient 
talent  in  the  company  to  do  better  things,  and  we  trust  the 
managers  will  employ  it. 
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To  ovE  Lady  Subsceives.— The  plate  of  the  Fashions  which 
we  present  this  month  to  our  fair  readers,  we  may  venture  to 
afflrm,  Is  unequalled  in  correctness  by  any  similar  engraving  at 
this  time  in  the  Union.  Our  arrangements  are  such,  that  the 
latest  and  most  popular  costumes  of  Paris  and  London  are 
always  forwarded  to  us,  accompanied  with  the  instructions  and 
advice  of  some  of  the  most  feshionable  female  artistes  of  these 
cities.  The  great  advantage  arising  to  ladies  fVom  these  engra- 
vings, who,  by  distance  or  other  circnmstaaees,  are  prevented 
from  availing  themselves  of  ci^  assistance  In  the  construction 
of  their  costume,  is  at  once  apparent,  and  proves  that  no  depart- 
ment of  our  periodical  is  overlooked,  to  render  it  every  way 
worthy  of  iu  appellation    a  Ladies'  Companicw. 

Plate  or  SnocsE  Famhoms^— JWI  Drsas^— The  hair  fai 
ringlets,  oniamented  with  -floweffa,  and  a  pinme  of  pnradiee. 
The  robe  of  fency  muslin,  the  waist  cut  low,  and  triannad  wMi 
deep  blond  lace,  sleeves  short.  THto  tkirt  foil  draped,  and 
decorated  In  front  wldi  rows  and  taaaels  of  pearla. 

Pnmemmit  mod  Cmrritig*  Jressi  Kobe  of  bwiais  or  ridi 
muslin.  The  skirt  open  ia  frimt,  waist  low,  aid  trfnaaad  witii 
frilled  ciape  or  blond  laee,  eleeves  leng,  aad  not  too  fon^  with 
a  half  sleeve,  deeceadtng  from  Hm  shoulder  to  near  tho  elbow. 
Silk,  leghorn,  chip,  or  shirred  hat.  Brim  smM,  aad  oraansn* 
ted  with  rows  of  frilled  crape. 

fesaiiyDrsse^-Hair  plainly  tiaMed.  Bhif  tarima  of  rieh 
sstin,  silk  or  crape,  two  small  foMhort  peadaat  from  the  left. 
Eobe  of  foacy  araslia,  waist  low,  sleeves  foil  aad  open,  looped 
to  the  shoaMers,  dispioyiBg  the  iriiole  arm.  Skirt  foil,  trim- 
BMd  with  two  rows  of  deep  blood,  each  heiag  looped  iff  front, 
with  a  wreath  of  silk  aad  laytatlMi  fimthers. 

Beacebtt's  Bmmiro  or  Satan^^A  woaderfal  pieoe  of  art, 
considering  the  youth  of  the  artisL  Three  amaths,  we  are 
infimned,  being  the  whole  period  occupied  in  its  ooaesptioa 
aad  execution.  The  subject  Is  a  noble  one,  fit  for  the  chisel  of 
the  giea>Bst  senlplor.  We  admire  the  daring  of  Mr.  BracketL 
**■  Am  Cmtmr  eat  aallas,'*  appears  to  be  his  mottov  and  we  trnst 
that  his  enthusiasm,  supported  by  industry,  time  and  sto^y, 
will  entitle  him  to  wear  it  nobly. 


New  Mtfsic--7%s  CfhrnogtUag,  Vf  Joaies  G. 
compoaer  of  this  beaatiful  ballad  Is  too  woU  known  to  leqabo 
any  particttlar  commendation  fW>m  ua,  neverthelaas  we  eaaaot 
refrain  from  expressing  oar  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  foe  amot 
suceessfol  he  has  produced.  It  is  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  Irish 
nieh»dies  no^  In  the  course  of  pablieatien,  and  If  the  soeeaedteg 
ones  are  equal,  or  only  nearly  to  this,  we  will  venture  topiw- 
diet  that  their  popularity  will  be  great.  The  wards  are  warily 
of  the  ansic,  aad  are  writtaa  by  Joha  IaBtta,.Eaq. 
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NEW-YORK,    JULY,    1841 


£FFI£   DEANS* 

Ot7R  ebg^mTing  for  this  moDth  is  the  portrait  of  one  of 
Scott's  heroinest  from  one  of  his  most  popular  novels,  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.  Few  readers  but  will  recollect 
the  drcttmstanoet  arising  from  an  error  in  her  life,  on 
which  Soott  has  constnlcted  his  noveli  as  well  as  her 
sister,  the  yirtuoos  Jennie  Deans,  one  of  the  most  bean» 
tifnl  sketches  of  high  principle  and  steady  affection 
which  waa  ever  delineated  by  any  author.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work,  added  a  few  years  previous  to  his 
death,  we  find  the  following  communieatum.  As  it  is 
perhaps  unknovni  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  believe  it 
will  be  received  by  them  as  most  acceptable,  and  show 
how  little  the  great  novelist  required  for  the  formation 
of  one  of  his  imperishable  writings. 

''The  tnie  name  of  the  sisters  was  Walker.  The 
eldest  of  the  two  having  been  left  an  orphan,  with  the 
charge  of  a  sister  considerably  younger  than  herself,  and 
who  was  educated  and  maintained  by  her  exertions. 
Attached  to  her  by  so  many  ties,  therefore,  it  wUl  not 
be  easy  to  conceive  her  feelings,  when  she  found  that 
this  only  sister  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  her  cenntiy 
for  child  murder,  and  upon  being  called  as  principal 
witness  against  her.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  told 
Helen,  the  eldest,  that  if  she  could  declare  that  her 
sister  Isabella,  had  made  any  preparations,  however 
slight,  or  had  given  her  any  intimation  on  the  subject, 
that  such  a  ttatenoent  would  save  her  sister's  life,  as 
■he  was  the  principal  witness  against  her.  Helen  said, 
'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  swear  to  a  falsehood ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  I  vrill  give  my  oath 
to  my  conscience.' " 

**  The  trial  came  on,  and  the  sister  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned;  but,  in  Scotland,  six  weeks  must 
elapse  between  the  execution  and  sentence,  and  Helen 
Walker  availed  herself  of  it.  The  veiy  day  of  her  sis- 
ter's condemnation,  she  got  a  petition  drawn  up,  stating 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  very 
night  set  out  on  foot  to  London. 

'*  Without  introduction  or  recommendation,  with  her 
simple,  (perhaps  ill  expressed)  petition,  drawn  up  by 
some  inferior  clerk  of  the  court,  she  presented  herself 
in  her  Tartan  plaid  and  country  attire,  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  immediately  procured  the  paidon  she 
petitioned  for,  and  Helen  returned  vrith  it,  on  foot,  just 
in  time  to  save  her  sister.''  Out  of  this  sketch  iSu 
Scott  created  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  Eflie  Deans,  the  Lily  of  Saint  Leonards,  we 
have  selected  as  a  fit  offering  to  the  readers  of  the  Com- 
panion. The  artist  has  chosen  the  character  of  his 
subject  most  happily.  The  evening  star  teOs  that  it  is 
the  twilight  hour,  while  Effie  is  returning  from  her 
humble  occupation,  full  of  innocence  and  besatj. 
13 


"  Effie  was  young  and  lovdy-^  her  eye 

The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye    ■ 

Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small, 

But  graceful,  easy,  unaffected  all; 

The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  fece  disclosed; 

There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed :" 

or,  in  sober  prose,  and  in  the  words  of  the  great  mastAf 
himself,  "  She  was  a  beautiful  and  blooming  giil.  Her 
Grecian  shaped  head  Was  profusely  rich  in  vraving  ring- 
lets of  brown  hair,  which,  confined  by  a  blue  snood  of 
silk,  and  shading  a  laughing  Hebe  countenance,  seemed 
the  picture  of  health,  pleasure  and  contentment.  Her 
brown  russet  short  gown  set  off  a  shape  which  time, 
perhaps,  might  be  expected  to  render  too  robust,  the 
frequent  objection  to  Scottish  beauQr,  but  which,  in  her 
present  eariy  age,  was.  slender  and  taper  with  diat 
graceful  and  easy  sweep  of  outline  which  at  once  indi« 
cates  health  and  beautiful  proportion  of  parts.  The 
traveller  stopped  his  weary  horse  on  the  eve  of  entering 
the  city  which  was  the  end  of  his  journey,  to  gaxe  at 
the  sytph-Iike  form  that  tripped  by  him,  with  her  milk- 
pail  poised  on  her  head,  bearing  herself  so  erect,  and 
stepping  so  light  and  free  imder  her  burden,  that  it 
seemed  rather  an  ornament  than  an  encumbrance.  The 
lads  of  the  neighboring  suburb,  who  held  their  evening 
rendezvous  for  putting  the  stone,  casting  the  hammer, 
playing  at  long  bowls  and  other  athletic  exercises, 
watched  the  motions  of  Effie  Deans,  and  contended 
with  each  other  which  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  her  attention.  Even  the  rigid  Pz^sbyterians  of 
her  fether's  perBuasion,  who  held  each  indulgence  of 
the  eye  and  sense,  to  be  a  snare  at  least,  if  not  a  crime, 
were  surprized  into  a  moment's  delight,  while  gazing  on 
a  creature  so  exquisite^^instantly  checked  by  a  sigh, 
reproaching  at  once  their  own  weakness,  and  mourning 
that  a  creature  so  feir  should  share  in  the  coomion  and 
hereditary  guilt  and  imperfection  of  our  nature.  She 
was  currently  entitled  the  Lfly  of  Saint  Leonards,  a 
name  which  she  deserved  as  much  for  her  guileless 
purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  as  for  her  uncom- 
mon loveliness  of  fhce  and  person." 

As  we  have  already  remazked  the  poiitioa  of  tlis 
figure,  the  back  ground  and  the  time  are  all  admiiably 
in  keeping.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  Scottish  maiden 
with  har  milk-pail,  retunring  from  the  King's  paik, 
chanting  some  snatdi  of  a  femiliar  ballad^  such 


**Tbo  aUn  knigkt  sat  on  tkebrais, 

The  brosa  grows  bomle,  tbe  brooM  grsws  idr, 

And  by  there  eaaw  tilting  a  lady  so  fj. 

And  wa  daraoa  gang  down  lo  the  brooai  p^  ">•<-' " 


her  youthful  bosom  throbbing  vrith  delight  in  having 
met  vrith  *'  the  gentle  Geordie,"  artless  and  confiding^— 
a  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  innooenoa,  ere  the 
doads  of  shi  and  shame  have  shrouded  for  etar  its  bril« 
lianoe.  r.  ■« 
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Or  If  Intl. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  A  POOR  VICAR  IN  WILTSHIRE.^ 


BT   MRS.   ■.   P.    BLLET. 


December  I5tk,  1764. 

To-DAT  I  reeeived  firom  oar  Rector,  Dr.  Soarr,  ten 
pouDcU  tterUag,  the  amount  of  my  half  year'e  salary. 
After  waitug  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  hall,  cold  and 
&tigued,  I  was  ished  to  walk  into  his  study.  He  sat 
in  a  large  easy  chair  before  his  writing  table,  on  which 
was  laid  the  money  due  to  me.  He  answered  my  salu- 
tation with  a  slight  bend  of  his  head,  lifting  at  the  same 
time  a  dark  silken  cap,  such  as  is  worn  in  the  house  in 
cold  weather.  Truly  he  is  very  dignified ;  and  I  never 
^yproach  him  without  a  sort  of  awe.  I  do  not  think, 
were  he  the  King  himself,  that  he  would  command  more 
respect. 

He  did  not  ask  me  to  sit  down,  though  he  knew  I  had 
walked  this  morning  eleven  miles,  through  bad  weather, 
to  receive  my  instalment,  but  pointed  to  the  money  on 
the  table. 

My  heart  throbbed  painfully,  while  I  strove  to  say 
what  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  to  say— to  utter  my 
petition  for  a  small  increase  of  salary.  Would  that  I 
covld  lay  aside  this  silly  diffidence,  when  what  I  have 
to  say  need  surely  cause  no  shame!  I  stood  like  a  cul- 
prit, and  twice  essayed  to  speak  in  vain.  The  sweat 
stood  on  my  forehead:  at  last,  looking  up  kindly,  the 
Rector  asked— '*  Do  yon  wish  any  thing?" 

I  answered  hesitatingly—"  Living  is  veiy  dear,  sir— 
I  find  it  scarcely  possible  to  subsist  on  my  present  salary 
in  these  times." 

"  Your  present  salaiy  7  you  have  twenty  pounds,  sir. 
Let  me  tell  you,  I  can  have  a  vicar  in  your  place  any 
day  for  fifteen  pounds  per  annum." 

"Fifteen  pounds!  Well — if  he  has  no  fiunily,  he 
may  possibly  get  along  with  it." 

"  Your  family,  sir,  is  not  larger,  I  trust,  than  it  has 
been  ?     You  are  a  widower,  and  have  only  two  daugh- 


t> 


ters. 

"  Very  true,  but  these  are  growing  apace.  My  Jenny, 
the  eldest,  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  Mary  is  near 
tfaiiteen." 

"  So  much  the  better— the  girls  can  work,  I  suppose  7" 

He  did  not  give  me  time  to  answer,  but  rose  from  his 
chair,  walked  to  the  window,  and  drummed  awhile  with 
his  fingers  on  the  glass.  "  I  have  not  time,"  said  he, 
"  to  talk  further  to-day  of  the  matter.  Reflect  upon  it, 
and  let  me  know  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  place  at  fifteen 
pounds  a  year.  If  you  decide  that  yon  will  not,  I  wish 
you  a  better  situation  with  the  new-year." 

He  bowed  lennally  to  me  and  onoe  more  ttroched  his 
c^.  I  hastily  put  the  money  in  my  pocket-book,  took 
my  leave  and  quitted  the  house,  too  much  agitated  to 
•peak.  I  wondered  what  had  brought  such  a  blow  upon 
me.  Some  person  has  undoubtedly  been  slandering  me 
to  him.     He  did  not  invite  me,  according  to  his  custom 


*  Fran  Che  Gsmsa  of  Zochokks. 


hMwrto,  to  stay  dinner,  though  I  should  have  been  glad 
of  the  invitation,  having  taken  no  breakfast  before  leav- 
ing Crekelad.  To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ^ypetite,  I 
bought  a  roll  from  a  baker's  boy,  and  ate  it  as  1  walked 
homewards. 

On  the  way  home  I  behaved  like  a  child.  My  tears 
moistened  the  roil  I  was  eating.  Truly  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  weakness.  Suppose,  instead  of  being 
only  five  pounds  a  year  poorer,  I  had  lost  the  frfaoe 
entirely !  When  I  think  of  it,  indeed,  twenty  pounds  are 
little  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  three  pereons.  What 
then— are  not  the  lilies  in  the  field  clothed  f  Who 
feedeth  the  young  ravens?  We  must  endeavor  to  five 
even  mon  fingally  than  we  have  done. 

December  16<A.— ^enay  is  a  sweet'girl.  Her  miiid 
is  as  fair  as  her  person.  She  is  better  than  I,  who  am 
her  father.  I  had  not  oonrage  to  tell  my  girls  of  my 
misfortune  last  night ;  when  I  did  so  this  moniiiig,  Jenny 
at  first  looked  grave  then  smiled  sweetly,  and  saad-^ 
"  Are  you  distaibed  about  it,  father  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  so  7" 

"  No,  father,  you  have  not  ?" 

"  Dear  child,  we  shall  never  have  done  with  debts  and 
troubles.    I  know  not  how  we  shall  live." 

**  God  will  take  care  of  us !"  cried  Jenny,  and  laid 
her  arm  caressingly  on  my  neck.  Maiy  came  and 
seated  herself  on  my  knee,  seeing  me  look  sad,  and  said 
by  way  of  diverting  me— ^'  Let  me  tell  yon  something, 
father.  I  dreamed  last  night,  it  was  new-year,  and  the 
King  came  to  Crekelad.  Oh,  what  a  magnificent  soifes 
he  had !  I  thought  the  King  got  ofi*  his  horse  just  before 
our  door,  and  came  in.  We  were  at  dinner,  and  had 
roMt  meat  and  vegetables.  The  King  had  some  gold 
and  silver  dishes  brought  in  from  his  own  table.  Then 
I  thought  I  heard  trumpets  and  kettledrvans ;  and,  only 
think — they  brought  in  on  a  satin  cushion  a  new-year*s 
present  for  my  dear  father!  It  was  a  bishop's  mitre  ■ 
all  of  gold !  You  looked  very  odd  with  that  on  your 
head,  exactiy  like  the  bishops  in  my  old  picture  book. 
You  seemed  very  well  pleased,  but  I  could  not  help 
laiughing  to  see  how  strangely  you  looked.  Then  Jenny 
came  and  wakened  me.  Now,  dear  fother,  the  dream 
of  a  new-year*s  gift  must  certainly  mean  something !  It 
it  is  now  fourteen  days  to  the  new-year." 

"  Dreams  are  nought,  my  child,"  said  I. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  determined  to  remember 
my  dream,  and  see  if  nothing  comes  to  pass.  It  will 
not  be  so  very  wonderful  if  you  should  get  a  new-year's 
present." 

All  this  evening  I  spent  in  reckoning  and  calculations. 
Alas !  it  only  perplexes  me  and  makes  me  sadder  at 
heart. 

December  I7tk. — My  debts,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now 
paid,  with  the  exception  of  one.  At  five  different  places 
I  have  paid  seven  pounds  eleven  shillings;  I  have  two 
pounds  nine  shillings  remaining.  On  that  I  am  to  sub* 
sist six  months! 

I  must  do  without  the  dark  colored  breeches  I  was 
about  to  order  firom  the  tailor,  though  I  have  pressing 
need  of  tiiem.  They  would  just  suit  me,  and  their 
price  is  leasonable— ^ut  Jenny  is  yet  more  in  want  of  a 
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^own.  I  cAimot  bear  to  mo  the  good  firi  m^mug 
her  thin  old  frock  this  cold  weather.  Maiycan  do 
without,  her  suter  havinflr  altered  tome  of  her  chMhes 
for  her. 

I  moBt  also  give  up  my  ihare  in  the  Times  OaKOtte, 
which  I  have  been  taking  with  the  weaver  Westhum. 
I  am  Borry  for  that,  for  here  without  the  newspaper!  one 
never  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  worid.  The  last 
number  gives  aoeonat  of  the  races  at  New^Market,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  won  ftom  the  Duke  of 
(SrsfVon,  a  wager  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling!  How  strange  it  seems  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  should  be  so  literally  ftilfiUed-^  To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given:'  and  it  may  be  addid  with  truth— 
'  From  him  who  hath  not  ihall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.' 

Shame  on  thee,  ungratefti]  murmurer!  and  wherefore 
murmur  T  Because  I  can  no  longer  read  the  Times 
Gatette  I  May  I  be  forgiven  this  sin !  After  all,  I  can 
learn  die  news  frcnn  my  neighbors  almost  as  soon  as  I 
could  have  read  diem. 

December  18<4.— How  Htde  it  takes  to  delight  poor 
people,  Jenny  has  purchased  a  gown  from  die  shop- 
man for  a  mere  trifle,  and  is  now,  with  Maiy,  engaged 
In  ripping  it  up  to  make  for  herself.  She  understands 
bargaining  better  than  I  do;  but  peihaps  her  gende, 
winning  manners  assist  her.  She  will  wear  the  new 
gown  on  new-year's  day.  Mary  has  a  hundred  cheerful 
comments  and  prophecies  to  make.  I  dare  say  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  never  pleased  himself  half  so  mtch  over 
die  presents  of  the  Venidans. 

Jenny  thinks  we  can  save  enough  from  the  table  to 
pay  for  her  gown,  we  are  therefore  to  have  no  meat  'dll 
new-year's  day. 

The  weaver  Westbum  is  a  kind  neighbor— I  told  him 
yesterday  I  should  have  to  give  up  my  share  of  the 
Times— and  he  answered,  shaking  me  by  the  hand— 
"  WeUy  then,  I  will  take  the  paper  alone,  and  you  shall 
read  it  with  me^  my  good  sir." 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  there  are  more  kind  people 
in  the  world  than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  more  among 
the  poor  dmn  the  rich. 

fvensfi^.— Though  I  owe  the  baker  nothing,  yet  as 
Maiy  went  to  fetch  the  bread,  which  was  half  burnt,  he 
began  to  quarrel  with  her  so  loudly  that  people  stopped 
in  the  street.  He  protested  diat  he  would  let  us  have 
nothing  more  on  credit;  diat  we  must  get  our  bread 
elsewhere.  Mary  came  home  crying.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  poor  child ;  we  had  enough  to  do  to  comfort  her. 

Tnily,  this  litde  hamlet  is  a  wonderful  place  for  news. 
It  is  eurrendy  reported  that  Doctor  Snarr  is  going  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  another  vicar  in  my  stead.  That 
would  be  my  ruin  \ 

The  butoher,  apprised  of  my  coming  misfortunes,  has 
sent  his  wife  to  me,  complaining  of  hard  times,  and 
regrettiiig  that  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  furnish 
meat  hereafW,  except  for  ready  money.  The  woman 
was  civil  enough,  and  aboonded  in  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  esteem  for  us;  I  cannot  blame  her.  She 
advised  us  to  go  to  Colswood,  and  deal  with  him  here- 
after; he  was  rich,  and  could  afford  to  wait  for  his  pay. 


I  could  have  told  the  good  woman  that  we  had  found 
this  man  extordooate,  somio  time  since ;  he  asking  a 
penny  a  pound  more  for  his  meat  than  any  body  else; 
and  that  when  remonstrated  with,  he  had  boldly  said, 
the  money  he  had  to  wait  for  ouf^t  to  bring  him  istaiestv 
and  had  shown  us  the  door. 

My  litde  wealth  has  dwindled  down  to  two  pounds 
one  shiUing  and  thvee-pence.  How  this  will  end,  I 
know  not.  And^  if  the  Rector  deprives  me  of  my  plaoo 
—hut  I  will  not  andcipate  evil. 

Deeemker  19U,  very  early, ^^1  have  been  awak*  a 
long  timoy  turning  over  in  my  mind  what  I  shall  do.  I . 
thought  of  writing  to  Master  Sitdag,  my  rich  coocin  91 
Cambridge,  but  alas .'  it  is  the  rich,  not  the  poor,  who 
have  cousins.  Were  I  a  bishop,  as  Mary  thought  me  i« 
her  dream,  half  Engiaad  would  be  related  to  mt. 
Finally  I  wrote  the  fallowing  letter  to  Dr.  Snarr,  to 
send  by  to-day's  post: 

**  Ebv'd.  Sn— I  writa  with  sa  anxious  bsart*  It  is  ninwrsd 
here,  thatyva  are  voing  to  provide  yoonelf  with  another  riear, 
and  diasiisB  ma.  I  know  not  if  there  be  aoy  gnHuid  for  eueh  a 
report,  or  if  it  has  merely  grown  out  of  what  was  said  at  our 
last  interview,  which  I  mentioned  to  one  or  two  persons.  I  tnict 
jrou  have  no  InteatioD  of  dismissing  ma.  I  have  endeavored  to 
diMhar^e  the  duties  committed  to  me  sealoudy  and  faithfully. 
I  have  preached  the  word  of  God  in  parity,  and  witii  a  wish  to 
impress  the  truth  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I  hear  bo  com- 
plaints ;  nay,  my  inward  monitor,  conicience,  does  not  accuM 
me.  I  cannot  think  in  what  I  have  offended,  except  in  my  ham- 
ble  petitioa  the  other  dsy  Ibr  an  aufmentation  of  salary,  you 
then  spoke  of  lesnening  it,  though  before  it  hardly  sufllced  to 
keep  me  and  my  farailv  from  id>sohice  want  Yoar  own  homaa 
feelings,  sir,  may  decide  if  I  ought  to  be  blamed  for  that.  Under 
vour  honored  predecessor  I  served  sixteen  years,  under  you  I 
haveservedayear  anda  half.  I  am  now  <fty  years  old  1 1  Imve 
no  friends  or  patrons,  no  prospect  of  another  place,  and  can 
think  of  no  other  way  of  earning  my  bread.  My  living  and  that 
of  my  childran  depend  on  your  Ihvor.  Should  yoa  esst  as  off, 
we  are  reduced  to  beggarv.  My  expenses,  as  I  men  tioned  before, 
have  been  unavoidably  Increased  of  late,  notwithstanding  the 
most  rigid  eoooomy.  My  eldest  dsaghter  Alls  the  plsM  of 
mother  to  the  younger,  and  takes  charge  of  the  house.  We 
keep  no  servants— my  girls  sre  maid,  cook,  laundress  snd 
sesmstress,  and  the  outdoor  woiik  I  perlbm  spysalf.  Thev  havs 
endeavored  to  earn  soiflethinff  b}r  taking  in  worlt,  but  little  is  to 
be  done  In  this  way.  Crekeiad  is  a  small  place,  the  people  are 
not  rich,  and  seldom  hire  assistance.  I  should  not  forget  is 
enumerate  mercies  with  hardships :  we  have  had  little  sickness, 
and  no  occasion  to  employ  s  physieiaa.  This  has  been  fertunats 
for  us.  I  trouble  you  with  tnis  detail,  to  show  you  how  much 
reason  I  hsd  to  wish  for  an  Increase  of  means.  It  was  hard  to 
live  ontwea^  pouads  a  year,  I  andcipoted  nsore  dittealty  widi 
but  fifteen,  but  I  have  no  other  resource,  and  trust,  sir,  la  your 
kindness  and  the  mercy  of  God,  to  continue  that  to  me— etc.  etc*' 

When  I  had  sealed  and  directed  this  letter,  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  suc- 
cessful, while  Mary  took  it  to  the  letteivcarrier.  How 
wonderfully  relieved  I  felt  in  mind.  Ah  \  a  word  to 
Ood  is  ever  a  word  Jrom  Ood  !  I  went  forth  from  my 
chamber  as  light-hearted,  as  I  had  entered  it  sad. 

Jenny  sat  by  the  window  at  work,  looking  as  serene 
and  happy  as  if  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  trouble  he^. 
How  beautiful  she  looked,  as  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun,  pouring  through  die  litde  window,  were  reflected 
on  her  face !  I  felt  refreshed  in  spirit.  I  sat  dowii  at 
my  desk  to  vnite  my  sermon. 

In  the  church  I  preach  to  myself  as  well  as  to  otHera, 
andif  nobody  else  is  benefitted,  lam;  if  no  soul  receives 
comfivt  from  my  words,  I  do.  It  is  with  the  minister 
as  with  die  physician^-^he  knows  the  power  of  his 
salutary  medicines,  dioughnot  always  their  effect  on  the 
consdtodon  of  those  to  whom  they  are  administered. 

JVboa.— -This  morning  I  received  a  note,  sent  from  tha 
inn,  from  a  stranger  who  had  lodged  there  all  night. 
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hcggiagto  ue  me  ai  goon  as  I  could  make  it  eonTenient. 
I  walked  down  immediately  and  inquired  for  the  ttraa- 
ger.  He  was  a  fine  looking  young  man,  of  about  aeren 
and  twenty.  He  wore  an  overcoat,  much  the  worse  ibr 
wear,  and  his  boots  were  soiled  with  traTelfing.  His 
hat,  though  originally  of  better  quality  than  mine,  was 
eten  more  worn;  yet,  spite  of  his  threadbare  apparel, 
his  bearing  wiss  that  of  a  gentleman.  I  aocioed  also, 
that  his  sMrt  was  of  fine  linen,  and  immaculate  in  white- 
ness. He  asked  me  to  walk  into  his  chamber,  and  after 
many  excuses  for  die  liberty  he  had  taken  in  thus  troub- 
ling me,  informed  me  that  he  (bund  himself  at  present 
in  the  greatest  embarrassment,  and  having  no  acquaint- 
ance in  the  village,  when  he  arrived  yesterday  evening, 
he  had  applied  to  me,  knowing  that  I  was  a  clergyman. 
He  was,  he  said,  by  profession  a  comedian,  and  on  his 
way  to  Manchester,  where  he  hoped  for  an  engagement : 
but  was  just  now  unexpectedly  out  of  money.  He  had 
not  enough,  in  fact,  to  pay  for  bis  night's  lodging  and 
his  fare  to  Manchester;  he  but  needed  the  merest  trifle 
■  twelve  shillings.  That  sum  would  relieve  him  from 
his  difficulties— and  if  I  would  be  kind  enough  to  advance 
it,  I  might  rest  assured  that  as  soon  as  he  realized  any 
thing  from  his  engagement  in  Manchester,  it  should  be 
thankfully  repaid.     His  name  was  John  Fleetman. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  how  much  anxiety 
his  embarrassment  caused  him,  as  his  distressed  looks 
showed  ^at  more  plunly  than  words.  Alas!  he  must 
have  read  an  answering  grief  in  mine !  When  he  ended 
his  story  and  glanced  at  me,  he  seemed  ashamed,  and 
asked  eagerly—''  Will  you  not  relieve  roe,  sir?" 

Without  circumlocution,  I  explained  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  placed,  that  the  sum  he 
required  was  no  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  my  whole 
property,  and  that  I  was  by  no  me^  certain  of  retain- 
ing the  insuffioient  support  I  had.  With  evident  disap. 
poitttment  and  chagrin,  he  answered—''  We  are  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  I  seo'  ■■!  can  ask  nothing  of  you. 
But  is  there  no  other  person  in  this  village  who  has,  if 
not  wealth,  at  least  sympathy  for  one  in  my  strait  f" 

I  felt  ashamed  and  vexed  that  I  had  been  ten^ted  to 
speak  of  my  own  imhappy  situation,  and  to  make  that 
an  excuse  for  being  deaf  to  the  call  of  distress.  I  thought 
over  all  my  acquaintance  in  Crekelad,  but  found  not 
one  to  whom  I  could  recommend  the  youQg  man  to 
apply.  At  last,  stepping  up,  and  laying  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  I  said — "  Mr.  Fleetman,  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
you.  Have  a  little  patience — I  am  very  poor,  but  I  will 
help  you  if  I  con.  In  an  hour  you  shall  hvre  an  answer 
from  me. 

I  went  home.  On  the  way  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  singula  it  was  that  the  stranger  should  think  first 
of  iqiplying  to  me— he  being  a  comedian,  and  I  a  clergy- 
man. There  must  be  something  in  my  nature  which 
draws  the  poor  and  unfortunate  to  me,  like  magnetism. 
Those  in  need  come  to  me,  who  have  least  to  give.  I 
will  venture,  were  I  seated  »t»  taUe  with  twenty  others, 
and  a  huugry  dog  in  the  room,  be  would  be  suxe  to 
come  straight  up  to  me,  and  lay  his  cold  nose  entreat- 
ingly  on  my  lap! 

Qu  re«^uqg  honae,  I  told  the  girls  of  my  adventure. 


and  the  requeet  of  die  stranger.  I  wanted  to  have  Jen- 
ny's advice.  She  said  in  a  sympathizing  tone— ''I 
know,  lather,  what  yon  are  thinking— so  I  have  no 
advice  to  give  in  the  matter." 

*«  And  what  am  I  thinUng?" 

**  That  you  will  do  to  this  poor  actor  what  you  wish 
Doctor  Snarr  should  do  to  you." 

*'  That  was  not  what  I  was  thinking;  but  I  wish  such 
had  been  my  thought."  I  counted  out  the  twelve  shillings 
and  gave  them  to  Jenny,  that  dm  might  take  them  to 
the  stranger.  I  did  not  tak^  thna  myself  f(w^  wished 
to  shun  his  thanks,  which  would  have  bbmbWd  me. 
Ingratitude  always  makes  me  more  proud,-rei^  now  I 
will  go  on  to  write  my  semum.  S> 

fventiigr.— When  Jenny  returned,  she  had  much  to 
tell  me  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  not  only  about 
the  stranger  but  the  landlady.  The  mistress  of  the  inn 
had  learned  that  her  guest's  purse  was  empty,  and 
Jenny  could  not  deny  when  questioned,  that  she  brought 
him  a  loan  from  me.  Then  she  had  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
upon  the  folly  of  those  who  gave  when  they  had  so  little, 
or  who  lent  to  vagabonds,  when  they  had  not  enough  to 
live  on  at  home :  with  many  prudent  sayings,  etc. 

I  was  still  writing  my  sermon,  when  Master  Fleet- 
man  came  in.  He  could  not  leave  Crekelad,  he  said, 
without  thanking  his  benefactor,  who  had  relieved  him 
in  so  pressing  a  difficulty.  Jenny  was  just  laying  the 
cloth  for  dinner.  We  had  turnips  and  an  omelet,  and 
as  our  fore  was  better  than  usual,  I  invited  him  to  pap- 
take  it  with  us.  He  accepted  willingly,  having  made,  I 
suppose,  but  a  sorry  breakfost  at  the  inn,  and  Mary  was 
despatched  to  fetch  some  beer  as  a  treat. 

The  young  stranger  seemed  to  ei^joy  our  social  meal. 
His  former  expression  of  anxiety  and  distress  wm  gone, 
but  still  (here  was  about  him  an  air  of  rese^k  and 
melancholy.  He  thought  us  very  happy,  and  we  Aured 
him  we  were  so.  He  took  me  to  be  better  oflT  jban  I 
had  said;  but  in  that  he  was  mistaken.  0f  real 
poverty  was  not  apparent  to  him,  while  eveif^  thing 
looked  so  neat  and  comfortable  about  us.  The  orderly 
appearance  of  our  little  apartment,  the  cleanliness  of 
the  floor  and  the  windows,  shaded  by  snow-white  cur- 
tains,  with  the  polish  of  our  chairs  and  table,  took  his 
attention  from  the  homeliness  of  the  furniture.  In  truth, 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  generally  present  such  a  scene 
of  dirt  and  discomfort,  as  excites  disgust  as  well  as  pity. 
They  seem  to  think  it  costs  too  much  to  be  dean.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Order  and  neatness  are  the  best  kdpa 
to  economy:  so  my  lamented  wife  taught  the  giris. 
Jenny  has  learned  this  lesson  admirably,  and  is  teachiiy 
it  daily  to  her  sister*  She  has  an  eye  for  the  smallett 
speck  of  dirt. 

Before  long,  our  guest  was  quite  domesticated  with 
us.  But  he  spoke  less  of  his  own,  than  of  oar  prospects. 
He  has  evidently  something  still  upon  hb  heart;  I  will 
not  believe  upon  his  cofueienee.  1  noticed  that  he  oftsn 
paused  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  and  seemed 
abstracted.  May  he  be  consoled,  if  he  have  need  of 
comfort ! 

When  he  left  us  in  the  afternoon,  I  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  well-mettkt  advice.    He  most  know  that  theatti- 
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eal  people  are  too  olten  friToloas  mnd  unstable.  He 
•miled,  aod  thanked  me  again  for  my  kindncM,  promising 
to  repay  my  loan  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  any  money. 
He  also  asked,  with  an  expression  of  sincere  interest  and 
sympathy,  how  long  I  supposed  we  could  subsist  on 
what  remained  to  me.  His  parting  words  were  ^*  It 
is  impossible,  sir,  things  in  this  world  can  go  far  wrong 
with  yon.  You  have  Heaven  in  your  own  breast  and 
two  of  Heaven's  angels  always  about  you."  With  ^bas 
be  glanced  at  my  two  daughters. 

December  ZOih. — ^This  day  has  passed  quietly,  though 
I  can  hardly  say  pleasantly.  Lester,  the  shop-keeper, 
sent  me  in  his  year's  account.  The  amount  was  greater 
than  we  had  expected ;  not  that  the  articles  were  not 
accurately  set  down,  but  their  price  was  more  than  we 
anticipated.  The  whole,  with  arrears,  which  he  begged 
I  would  settle  for,  came  to  eighteen  shillings. 

I  went  myself  to  Mr.  Lester.  He  is  a  civil  and  cour- 
teous man,  and  I  made  bold  to  ask  him  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  part,  and  virait  for  the  rest  'till  Easter.  He 
r^retted,  he  said,  that  he  was  unable  to  oblige  me; 
within  three  days  he  must  take  up  a  note,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  which  his  credit  depended,  and  credit,  I  must 
be  avrsre,  was  every  thing  to  a  merchant. 

My  representations  were  in  vain,  and  I  was  compel- 
led to  send  him  payment  for  the  whole.  My  all  has 
now  dvnndled  down  to  eleven  shillings.  I  hope  Fleet- 
man  will  not  delaj  the  performanoe  of  his  promise,  else 
I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  my  children. 
There  is  One  who  knows,  if  thou  dost  nofr— oh,  thou  of 
little  foith !  Why  so  disquieted  1  What  have  I  done  ? 
Poverty,  surely,  is  no  sin ! 

December  2Atk. — We  have  at  least  something  to  be 
pleased  at.  Jenny  has  finished  her  gown,  and  looks  as 
pretty  as  a  bride  in  it.  Dear  girl !  She  tells  me  every 
evening,  how  frugally  she  has  managed  household  mat- 
ters during  the  day.  In  truA,  we  have  not  much  even- 
ing, being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  seven,  to  save  foel  and 
oil,  but  the  girls  woric  more  briskly  while  the  day  lasts, 
and  talk  cheerfully  'till  they  foil  asleep.  And  then  we 
have  a  good  store  of  turnips  and  pulse.  Jenny 
thinks  we  may  get  along  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  without 
contracting  any  debts.  But  I  question  that.  Still  we 
look  forward  to  the  returns  from  Fleetman.  He  is 
frequently  the  subject  of  our  conversation;  his  arrival 
was  an  era  in  mar  monotonous  life.  The  girls  often  talk 
of  him,  and  it  is  amusing,  when  Mary  say»*-^'  What  a 
pity  he  is  nothing  but  a  player!"  To  hear  Jenny  tell 
about  the  rich  and  celebrated  actors  in  London,  who  sit 
at  the  Prince's  table,  and  give  her  opinion  that  Fleet- 
man  must  be  one  of  the  best  of  actors.  He  is  tall  and 
well  formed,  and  has  so  much  dignity  and  so  expressive 
a  voice!  "  Ah,  yes !"  cries  Mary,  archly,  "  did  he  not 
call  you  an  angel?"  "  And  you  too !"  answers  her  sis- 
ter, coloring.  "  Yes,  it  is  true,  I  may  pass  for  one  in 
jour  company,"  says  the  younger,  '*but  he  looked  at 
you  while  he  was  speaking." 

All  this  and  the  like  girlish  nonsense  awakens  in  me 
a  fSsther's  anxiety.  Mary  grows  apnea.  Janny  isnow  a 
woman.  What  prospects  have  the  poor  girls?  Jenny 
is  a  wiril-infonned»  industrious,  and  vwy  lovely  giri,  but 


our  poverty  is  known  to  all  the  village;  on  that  aocouat 
we  are  ne^ected,  and  she  has  had  no  offers.  An  angel 
without  money  is  now«-days  thought  little  of.  The  only 
one  who  has  paid  her  the  least  attention  is  the  shopkeeper 
Lester.  When  she  took  the  money  to  him  the  othar 
day,  he  presented  her  with  a  pound  ef  almonds  and 
raisins,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  press  me  for  pay- 
ment, but  diat  if  I  would  continue  to  deal  with  him,  he 
would  give  me  credit  'till  Easter.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  said  so  much  to  me. 

December  26tk, — These  have  been  two  gloomy  days. 
The  Christmas  fisstival  has  never  seemed  so  gloomy 
befose.  I  preached  my  two  sermons,  during  two  days, 
in  four  different  churches.  The  roads  were  dismal,  as 
was  the  weather.  I  foel  that  I  am  beginning  to  grow 
old.  I  have  no  longer  the  strength  and  elasticity  of 
frame  I  once  had. 

Both  days  I  dined  at  Farmer  Hurst's.  The  country 
people  are  for  more  hospitable  than  the  villagers  among 
whom  I  have  not  been  invited  out  to  dinner  in  half  a 
year.  How  I  wished  my  daughters  could  have  sat 
down  to  table  with  us !  Such  a  profusion  of  good  things, 
and  enouj^  left  to  provide  a  Christmas  feast  for  a  poor 
family.  But  they  had  a  share  «f  it,  and  ei^oy  it  even 
while  I  am  vmting.  I  am  glad  that  on  taking  leave  I 
had  courage  to  ask  for  a  cold  cut,  to  carry  to  the  girls. 
The  good  people  filled  a  basket  for  me,  and  as  it  was 
raining,  sent  me  home  in  the  wagon. 

I  am  now  very  tired,  and  will  write  down  some  odier 
time  my  conversation  with  Fanner  Hurst,  which  was 
really  worth  remembering. 

December  27C&.— How  good  and  evil  are  blended  in 
this  world !  I  heard  this  morning  a  report  that  Brooks 
had  committed  suicide,  and  went  to  Alderman  Fields 
son's  to  see  about  it.  This  man  was  a  distant  velatioa 
of  my  late  wifo,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  had  con- 
sented  to  be  his  security  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  he  being  about  to  make  a  purchase  of 
some  property.  I  had  never  been  released  firam  my 
security,  and  remembered  having  heard  rooently  that 
Brooks  had  mat  with  losses,  and  beoome  very  intem- 
perate. 

I  went  to  Fieldson  in  much  trouble  of  mind,  but  he 
persu/sded  me  not  to  distress  myself  about  it.  He  too 
had  heard  the  rumor,  but  thought  it  improbable,  and 
advised  me  not  to  be  uneasy,  'till  officially  notified  of 
my  liability.    I  went  home  somewhat  more  at  ease. 

Maiy  met  me  at  the  door,  ciying— "  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Fleetman,  fother!  The  package  cost  seven  pence 
postage." 

Jenny  reached  it  to  me,  befose  I  could  lay  aside  my 
stick  and  hat,  and  I  perceived  that  both  the  girls  were 
half  out  of  their  wits  with  curiosity  and  delight.  I 
opened  the  pai9kagu-  -there  ware  five  pounds  enclosed, 
and  my  first  impression  was  rather  of  surprise  than 
pleasure  that  he  should  have  overpaid  me.  The  letter 
was  within  and  my  daughters,  (true  descendants  of 
Eve,)  were  all  impatience  to  get  at  the  contents. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  I,  *'  I  see,  and  you  may 
see  also,  how  moth,  harder  it  is  to  bear  joy  with  calm- 
ness and  equanimity,  than  even  misfortune.    I  have 
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wondered  at  your  patience  and  cheerfulness  in  our 
afflictions.  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  overcome  at  the 
first  of  fortune's  smiles.  For  a  lesson  and  a  punishment 
I  shall  lay  this  letter  aside,  and  not  open  it  *till  after 
dinner.'-' 

Jenny  tried  to  cooYince  me  diat  her  joy  was  not  so 
much  for  the  money,  as  for  this  proof  of  the  honesty  and 
gratitude  of  Mr.  Fleetman.  She  only  wanted  to  know 
if  he  was  in  prosperous  circumstances.  But  notwith- 
standing her  disinterestedness,  I  adhered  to  my  reso- 
lution. 

Evening.-'-Our  joy  is  turned  into  mourning;  the 
letter  and  package  came  not  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  hut 
from  Doctor  Snarr.  It  contained,  in  answer  to  my  let- 
ter to  him,  my  dismissal  from  the  vicarage  after  Easter. 
I  was  allowed  'till  that  time  to  look  out  for  other  means 
of  livelihood,  and  to  enable  me  to  travel,  my  pay  'till 
Easter,  five  pounds  was  enclosed,  and  Uie  Rector 
informed  me  had  directed  the  new  Vicar  to  perform  my 
duties  'till  diat  time. 

Thus  the  village  talk  of  a  new  vicar  was  true,  and  I 
may  give  some  credit,  perhaps,  to  the  further  rumor, 
that  the  new  vicar  obtained  his  place  as  a  consideration 
for  his  marrying  a  cousin  of  Doctor  Snarr's,  who  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  reputation,  through  whose  fault, 
people  did  not  venture  to  say.  I  was  to  lose  my  means 
of  support,  to  make  way  for  a  fellow  who  had  been  mean 
enough  to  sell  his  honor! 

My  girls  were  pale  as  death  when  they  heard  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  which  they  had  supposed  to  come 
from  Fleetman.  Maiy  threw  herself  on  a  chair,  weep- 
ing and  sobbing,  and  Jenny  quietly  left  the  room.  I 
trembled  with  cfinflicting  emotions,  but  putting  a  strong 
constraint  on  myself,  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  there 
fervently  implored  of  the  Almighty  strength  to  bear  this 
blow.  I  rose  from  prayer  much  calmed  and  invigorated, 
and  opening  my  bible,  the  first  words  on  which  my  eyes 
fell,  were  the  following  from  Isaiah,  ZLiii.  i. : 

"  Pear  not^forlhavt  redeemed  thee  ;  I  have  catted 
thee  by  thf  name;  thou  art  mtiM." 

I  felt  inexpressibly  comforted  by  this  text;  my  heart 
replied,  **I  am  ihine"  I  returned  into  the  dining- 
roore,  but  stopped  when  I  saw  Mary  kneding,  her  hands 
«lasped  in  prayer:  and  returned  sofUy  to  my  chamber, 
smwilling  to  disturb  her 

"When  we  met  again  some  time  after,  leoold  see  from 
Jenny's  looks,  that  she  two  had  been  seeking  consola- 
tioii  where  alone  it  may  be  found,  though  her  red  eyelids 
•bowed  she  had  wept  much.  They  both  looked 
Anxiously  at  me,  and  were  doubtless  gratified  to  see  me 
flo  calm.  I  put  the  letter  and  the  five  pounds  in  my 
desk,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  no  allusioa  was 
made  to  the  oeeunwnoe.  They  felt  deeply  for  me,  and 
seanii  to  snow  weaKDess  neiore  my  cmidreii. 
(To  be  eenehtded.) 

Lbt  OS  hope  the  best  rather  than  fear  the  wont, 
and  believe  that  there  never  was  a  righk  tUiH^  done, 
or  a  wise  one  spoken,  in  vain,  although  the  firnit  of 
them  may  not  spring  up  in  the  place  designated  or 
•t  the  tiiae  expeeted.-*ZrfMid^. 


Original. 
TO   HELEN. 


BT   MISS    CAROLINX  F.   ORHX. 


When  the  wild  wind  low  with  soft  notes  is  swelling. 

Bearing  the  busy  hum  of  honey  bee. 
Rustling  the  woodbine  leaves  around  our  dwelling, 

Then,  dearest  then,  my  day  dreams  are  of  thee. 

When  the  sweet  melody  of  song  is  gushing 
In  the  low  plaintive  notes  I  love  to  hear, 

When  ^olus  is  o'er  the  harp-strings  rushing. 
Now  sounding  softly  sweet,  now  ringing  clear ; 

When  delicate  flowers  their  fiiiry  tints  revealing, 
Peep  from  their  sheltering  leaves  with  th&id  e'e. 

When  fiuntest  odors  from  their  cops  are  stealing. 
Then  dearest  Helen,  then,  I  dream  of  thee  I 

When  the  bright  sun  in  gorgeous  ^lendor  beaming. 
Withdraws  his  ling'ring  rays  of  glory  bright— 

When  through  the  heavens  the  golden  stars  are  gleamin|^ 
With  far  off  beams  of  faint  and  trembling  Hght ; 

When  slumber's  hand  on  childhood's  eye-lid  pressing. 
Draws  its  fringed  curtain  o'er  the  weary  eye ; 

When  gentle  dews  the  thirsty  flowers  are  blessing— 
Then,  oh,  beloved  one !  then  for  thee  I  sigh ! 

When  midnight's  lonely  vigil  I  am  keeping. 
And  the  faint  lamp  lights  the  surrounding  gloom, 

GHeams  o'er  the  fiuse  of  one  in  silence  sleeping. 
Then  memory  vranders  to  that  little  room. 

Where  we  so  oft  in  converse  sweet  remaining, 
Forgot  the  hours  that  sped  their  rapid  flight. 

And  at  the  parting  time  with  sweet  complaining. 
Chid  for  its  haste  the  speedy-footed  nighL 

Those  times ^re  past!  those  hours  are  fled  for  ever! 

In  that  sweet  home  we  ne'er  again  shall  be ; 
Yet  only  thou,  oh,  dearest  one !  canst  sever 

The  links  that  hind  me  best  beloved!  to  diee. 


Original. 
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Bbiobt  spirit  of  joy  and  of  happiest  dmy 
Let  her  walk  hand-in-hand  by  thy  side ; 

Through  the  sweet  scented  wild  and  the  flowery  ways. 
Be  thou  her  companion  and  guide. 

Like  the  flood  that  o'er  golden  sands  tremulous  heaves 

May  the  years  of  her  life  sweetly  flow, 
While  die  sun  of  prosperity  spangles  the  waves 

And  illumes  the  bright  bottom  below. 

• 

And  ne'er  may  the  tear-drops  of  misery  gush 
From  her  grief-laden'd  eye-lids,  to  stray 

O'er  that  beautiful  cheek  to  firighten  the  Umk 
Of  its  crimson  suffusion  away. 

Or  if  the  tears  flow,  may  they  be  saoh  as  bring 
Fneh  transports  as  tramUiag  they  roU, 

May  they  look  like  the  dew  of  the  morning  of  qniag, 
From  the  fhllness  of  joy  in  the  soul.  c.  l. 
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•y  TBS  AOTBOft  or  'out  utbm,'  *tbs   temambb,*  'the 

KIKSMAN,'  ETC. 

Libertj, — ^The  oonditMNi  and  the  secaret  of  KIwrty,  is 
poipclual  Tigflanoe.  But  perpBtoal  Ti|;ilaiioe  ii  scaroely 
within  the  eapoeity  of  man.  HiiunaUer,  and  seemingly 
more  immediate  interests,  are  always  pvessiaf  out  of 
sight  those,  which,  involTing  principles,  are  very  apt  to 
appear  shadowy  and  abstract.  Keeping  this  fiMSt  in 
mind,  it  should  not  be  a  sabjeet  of  regret  tiiat  power 
should,  at  times,  so  iar  Ibrget  itt  province,  as  to  overstep 
the'limitacions  of  itt  warrant,  and  deny  die  claims  of 
justice.  Such  assaults  npon  the  civil  rights  of-  men  are 
only  so  many  beaeBts.  They  make  an  abstract  propo- 
iition,  a  piaotical  question.  They  awaken  the  people 
to  consciousness,  who  then  strengthen  the  defences  and 
designsifee  anew  the  landmarks  of  liberty.  Tyranny, 
when  it  becomes  insolent  and  overbearing,  is  suioidaily 
disposed.  This  should  be  considered  no  mischance. 
Q«os  Deu9  vuU  perdere  priu9  dementat.  The  evil  is 
about  to  work  its  own  cure.  There  is  a  pwiod  of  puri- 
fication necessary  in  all  society,  where  men,  from  igno- 
rance, sloth,  luxury,  or  an  overstrained  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  their  institotions  or  fortune,  slumber  over  their 
lights  and  dudes,  leaving,  without  check  or  supervisioB, 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs  to  those  who  are  weak,  videos 
or  irresponsible.  The  tyrant  then,  is  but  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  that  all  seeing  Providence-^wfaiGh  still 

**  ShapM  oar  ends, 
Hoogh-hew  them  u  we  will  ;** 

to  awaken  them  from  their  slumbers  and  arouse  them  to 
the  performance  oi  obligations  which  have  been  too  long 
neglected.  If  liberty  Ib  liberal,  she  should  be  jealous 
also  i  and  to  preserve  her  chasti^,  she  must  be  armed 
with  perpetual  watchfulness— «  far  more  efficient 
agent  than  the  secret  dagger.  Those  who  seek  her 
embraces  must  be  taught  to  remember  that  she  is  only 
to  be  won  by  the  virtuous,  the  enlightened  and  the  brave 
-—only  to  be  secured  in  immaculate  possession,  by 
unceasing  love,  true  courage,  and  a  weapon  always 
ready  and  shaipened  for  the  strife. 

OensM.-— What  we  call  genius,  may,  peihaps,  with 
etriet  propriety,  be  oaUed  the  Spirit  of  Disooveiy.  It  b 
the  very  eye  of  intellect  and  the  wing  of  thought.  It  is 
ahrays  in  advance  of  the  time— the  pioneer  of  die  age 
which  it  preoedes,  and  for  which  it  paves  the  way.  For 
tfab  reason  it  ia  called  a  Seer,  and  is  regarded  as  a  Pro- 
phet* Its  promptness  of  discernment,  and  its  eneigy  in 
pursuits,  are  the  leading  traito  from  which  it  derives  its 
chaiaeter.  They  endow  it  with  what  may  be  styled  the 
imaginative  judgBBentr— a  ftcuky  which  enables  it  to  fly 
to  oenelusions,  which  ordinary  minds  attain  by  slow, 
laborious  stages,  and  after  remote  intervals.  Cdumbus- 
bke,  it  penetrates  and  passes  oceans  which  other  men 
tremble  to  bdMld,  into  unknown  Empires  and  new 
countries  of  thought.    It  shines  upon,  while  it  exposes, 


the  iedwrga  ef  ignorance,  and  advances  with  the  splen* 
dor  of  the  northern  light,  through  the  foggy  aky  and 
freezing  atmosphere  of  mere  present  attaiamwit.  It 
possesses,  over  the  rude  block  of  unhewn  thought,  the 
same  powers  which  the  microscope  exercises  upon  the 
insects-  bringing  out  its  colors,  determining  its  outlines, 
a4in*dBf  i^  proportions,  and  defining  its  qualities  and 
characteristics,  equally  unknown  and  unimagined  before. 

P&UHcal  CofWMtency.— This  is  a  bugbear  which  has 
always  stood  grievously  in  the  path  of  our  politicians. 
They  stumble  over  it  at  every  step  which  they  take.  It 
is  a  "  blood-boltered  Banquo,'*  which  "  will  not  down 
at  their  bidding,"  but  continues  to  ''shake  its  goiy 
looks'*  at  the  ambitious  apostate  from  the  Mth,  even  in 
the  highest  ]^aoes  of  authority ;  never  scrupulous  in  the 
presence  of  the  "  assembled  guests,"  but  producing  a 
"  most  admired  disorder,"  on  oecesions  the  most  festive 
and  entertaining.  It  has  not  the  most  distant  deference 
for  the  regulations  of  good  manners.  It  has  no  beha- 
viourist is  vrithout  conscienee.  It  comes  without  invi* 
tation,  and  does  not  ofken  leave  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  It  whispers  over  each  shoulder,  and  returns 
the  strangest  Aioes  from  the  mirror.  Like  all  other 
shadows,  it  is  sure  to  attend  when  the  sun  shines,  but 
unlike  other  shadows,  it  will  not  take  iu  departure  with 
the  sunshine.  It  mingles  its  mocking  visage  with  the 
shade,  and  lends  a  browner  horror  to  its  aspect.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absolutely  ludicrous  than  to  witness  the 
struggles  which  are  made  by  ihe  haunted  man,  not 
mecely  to  rid  himself  of  the  spectre,  but  to  keep  his 
neighbor*  from  seeing  it  also.  The  misery  of  Peter 
Schlevihl — which  was  the  loss  of  his  shadow— could  our 
Politiciaa  realise  it,  would  be  a  source  of  the  greatest 
blessing.  How  gladly  would  he  engage  with  the  devil, 
on  any  terms,  to  release  him  firom  the  annoying  pissencer 
Were  such  proceedings  very  easy,  as  the  romaacere 
pretend,  Mephistophelcs  who  is  the  political  devil- 
would  find  a  contract  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Bat 
why  all  this  dread,  this  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  our 
Politicians  to  compare  past  with  present  impulses,  feel« 
tngs,  habita,  principles.  Surely,  it  is  not  expected 
that  a  man  will  think  and  feel  always  as  he  does  to-day.. 
No  man  of  good  sense  and  experience  can  be  expected 
to  make  the  conduct  of  his  future  d^iend  upon  the 
operations  and  opinions  of  his  past  life.  It  would  be 
better,  and  more  agreable,  perhaps,  if  he  could ;  but  as 
times  go,  this  is  scarcely  practicable  and  nobody  can 
insist  upon  it.  What  we  have  done  is  no  rule  fiyr  what 
we  are  to  do.  If  it  were,  we  should  continue  an  iiyns* 
tice,  begun  at  twon^p-one,  to  an  almost  niortal  limit  of 
seventy.  But  iaoonsasteacy  does  not  mean  any  change 
(^  opinion.  There  is  no  inconsistency  nothing  than 
can  be  reasonably  made  objectioaable  in  the  natural 
fluctuations  of  a  man's  mind.  The  change  is  natural  in 
all  minds  with  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  acquisition 
of  experience,  the  exercise  of  intense  and  searching 
analysis.  /The  objectionable  inconsistency,  is  where  we 
entertain  conflicting  opimoaa  at  the  same  time;  and, 
perhaps,  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  ease  with  most 
of  our  statesmen,  if  they  would  test  their  proceedings  by 
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a  lefiaence  to  thoto  intriiitie  staadaidf  which  govern 
erery  lubject,  and  naturally  prow  out  of  tho  materiali 
from  which  each  reoefvai  iu  conBtitntion. 

Still,  though  we  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  ehanfe 
of  opinion  and  policy  hy  which  the  public  life  of  ereiy 
man  will  be  distinguished,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason, 
where  these  changes  are  frequent,  fbr  distrusting  the 
judgment  of  such  erratic  persons.  We  must  not  punish 
or  quarrel  with  such  politicians,  but  we  should  not 
employ  them.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  country  that  we 
have  so  many  of  this  description.  The  misfortune 
arises  from  the  immature  age  at  which  our  young  men 
begin  to  meddle  with  public  aHairs.  They  commit 
diemselTos  under  the  guidance  of  some  neighborhood 
diqoe  or  petty  lion,  to  certain  measures  of  policy,  cer- 
tain doctrines,  and  their  whole  Hves  thereafter,  are  con- 
iumed  and  wasted  in  a  useless  struggle,  either  to  free 
themselves  from  this  unhappy  bondage,  or  to  reconcfle 
things  and  principles  which  are  In  their  nature  irrecon- 
cilable. Hence  their  rasort  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  and 
sophisms.  Hence  their  strifes  and  frequent  bitterness 
of  temper;  and  hence,  a  greater  evil,  the  diminished 
eftet  of  their  talent,  their  industry  and  eloquence.  Even 
if  they  shake  off  the  early  trammels  which  have  fettered 
dwm,  and  boldly  avow  a  change  of  doctrine,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  still  be  distrusted  by  those  whom  they 
have  deceived.  Very  few  young  men,  under  thirty,  are 
in  possessidn  of  opinions  and  a  character  of  their  own. 
The  btaj  may  be  a  secret  one,  but  they  feel  and  obey  it 
until  then.  By  that  period,  however,  they  acquire  more 
hardihood  of  mind— they  ascertain  their  right  level — 
they  begin  to  think  independently,  and  they  then,  if  not 
already  committed  to  felse  doctrines,  become  perma- 
nently useful  in  a  long  life  of  settled  and  respected 
statesmanslup.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  seats 
of  Legislature  are  thrown  open  to  the  citixen  before  this 
period.  What  would  bo  the  effect  upon  the  moral 
character  and  political  destinies  of  the  country— a  coun- 
try excessively  liable  to  fluctuations  of  its  pubHc  policy 
•—if  our  State  Constitutions  prescribed  thirty,  and  the 
United  States  Constitution  thirty^ve,  as  the  eligible 
period  for  the  election  of  the  law-givers.  The  number 
of  presumptious,  ill-bred,  and  ignorant  boys  in  our  pub- 
lic assemblies,  must  inevitably  produce  flippant  legisla- 
tion, and  lessen  the  effect  of  our  institutions,  not  only 
upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  but  of  the  nation. 

Lt/e.'— The  object  of  life  is  not  Kfe  merely.  Were 
this  the  case  the  baker  and  the  butcher  would  be  always 
the  most  important  persons  in  every  community.  It  is 
not  the  future,  for  every  state  has  its  own  conditions. 
It  is  not  the  present,  for  that  would  leave  us  improvi- 
dent and  like  the  brute,  having  no  care  for  the  morrow. 
Nor  is  it  the  past,  for  no  man  looks  behind  him  as  he 
walks  ferward.  Life  is  a  condition  of  equal  prepara- 
tion and  performance.  That  it  is  a  condition  of  piepa- 
lation  proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul— <hat  it  is  a 
condition  of  performance  proves  tiiat  the  business  of 
immortaHty  is  begun.  Our  exultation  in  success  is 
legitimate,  because  our  present  performances  are  in 
obedience  to  present  laws    our  hope  is  the  presdeaee  of 


tiiat  yearning  which  kicks  natnrany  with  doubt,  desire 
and  apprehension  to  tiiose  fatore  laws  which  are  yet  to 
operate  upon  us.  Life  is  an  ordeal,  in  which  our  pow- 
ers of  endunnoe,  and  our  capacities  of  aehievetnenC  as« 
to  be  tested,  in  order  diat  our  future  rank  may  be  deter* 
mined.  True  religion  which  regards  it  in  this  light, 
does  not  task  us,  so  to  regard  our  possible  future,  as  to 
make  us  heedleaa  and  indifferent  to  the  positive  preeeat. 
The  desire  of  martyrdom  is  mora  insanity*  It  is  the 
heedful,  and  first  performance  of  present  duties,  and  tho 
humble  adherence  to  present  laws  which  caa  alone  fit 
us  certainly  and  beneficially  for  the  condition  which  ia 
to  come.  What  does  the  present  Ixfe—tfae  absolute  day 
on  which  we  entered"  require  at  our  hands  f  Ascertam 
tiiat,  and  do  it,  and  all  the  rest  is  easy.  The  future  ia 
the  unborn  child  of  the  present,  whose  mother  was  the 
past! 

The  i^ecftoiM.'— The  very  first  lesson  ^ich  you 
shoald  teach  yow  child,  should  be  the  just  taloe  of  your 
affections,  sinoe  it  is  through  their  medium,  chiefly,  that 
you  can  hope  property  to  inflncnce  his  obedience^  and, 
without  securing  his  obedience^  it  is  idle  to  expect  that 
you  can  train  him  property  infau  ways  of  lifer  You  are 
to  teach  htm  this  lesson,  by  a  careful  discriminatioB 
between  right  and  wrong,  in  your  consideration  of  his 
conduct.  You  are  to  permit  no  misconduct,  however 
trifling  in  itself,  to  pass  without  doe  notice :— it  must  be 
promptly  cheeked  to  be  eflectually  conquered.  Error 
is  Kke  that  Genius  in  the  Arabian  Tale,  who,  though  his 
bulk,  when  unconfined,  reached  firom  E^rth  to  Heaven, 
codd  yet  squeeie  himself  into  the  compass  of  a  quart 
pot.  It  is  surprising  from  what  small  beginnings  most 
monsters  grow.  The  first  lesson  which  die  boy  learns 
from  this  obsenraikt  discrimination  is  the  value  which  you 
youiMlf  set  upon  your  affections.  He  soon  sees  that 
they  are  valuable— only  to  be  acquired  upon  certain 
terms,  and  for  a  certain  consideration.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  prescribe  the  terms ;  to  declare  the  con- 
ditions. You  may  make  your  afiections  cheap  or  dear, 
at  yoor  own  pleasure.  If  too  cheap,  he  will  not  value 
them— if  too  dear,  he  will  despair  of  procuring  them. 
The  true  jirinciple  by  which  to  determine  the  conditions 
fi>r  securing  them,  is  the  simple  one  of  always  doing 
justice.  If  he  deserves  praise,  praise  him ;  if  he  merits 
blame,  do  not  withhold  it.  In  neitiier  case  be  iaunode- 
late,  for  a  boy  seldom  deserves  any  great  degree  either  of 
praise  orbhune.  The  terms  of  yoor  fevor  you  are  lo 
onfbld  to  him,  not  hy  set  lessons,  but  by  your  hahitnal 
conduct;  and  he  will  find  it  easy  to  comply  with  reason 
able  conditions  in  oider  to  secure  those  aflbctions,  wfaadi^ 
moved  as  they  are  by  inflexible  justice,  he  will  soon  dis* 
cem  are  beyond  all  price.  Thb  principle  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  ewry-day  experience.  We  see  it  in  the 
public  thoroughfere,  at  all  hours^  at  every  turning. 
Affections  are  moral  rewards-^hey  are  to  be  given,  Hks 
money,  very  sparmgly,  and  not  till  yoa  have  carenuly 
inquired  whether  they  be  due  or  not.  They  are  to  be 
given  to  justice  not  to  partiality.  The  iU-advised  and 
larish  aflection  of  the  parent,  like  indiscriminate  charity 
in  the  highways,  soon  makes  the  roeeiver  wastefol  of  tiie 
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tPBawuis  be  receiveg.  Besidei,  vrhat  the  parent  hat 
been  gMog  because  of  his  blind  love,  whet  has  he  left 
hhafelf  to  bestow,  when  the  ehiki  deserves,  and  when  it 
ift  Che  petrent's  duty  to  rewardf  It  is  from  this  profli- 
gacy of  bounty  that  ohildien  become  caprieioas  in  moral 
judgment,  perverse  and  wanton  in  disposition.  From 
this,  they  grow  up,  preferring  wrong  to  right ;  or  radier, 
practising  the  wrong  quite  as  commonly  as  the  right 
from  an  absolute  incapacity-  to  perceive  the  diffeirenoe 
between  them. 

Training, — Childrea  are  to  be  taught  by  training, 
rather  than  by  teaching.  Make  your  children  practise 
good  habits,  and  you  need  give  yourself  Kttle  concern 
about  their  principles.  Principles,  in  fact,  are  only  the 
names  which  we  assign  to  habits,  mere  words  never  yet 
influenced  die  innate  and  mubserving  inteQect  of 
infancy.  If  you  will  take  care  that  yoor  child  has 
becoming,  deanly,  modest  and  reqwctable  habits,  until 
he  is  fifteen  years  old,  you  nmy  then,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  strip  him  naked  and  send 
him  among  strangers.  Habits,  once  formed,  are  more 
inflexible  than  bolts  of  steel  and  bars  of  iron.  They  may 
be  made  benefactors  or  tyrants— all  depends  on  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  child's  education. 

PMnUkments.'-^To  make  punishments  effieacious, 
two  things  are  necessary.  They  must  never  be  dispro> 
poftioned  to  the  offenee  and  they  must  be  certain.  If 
the  penaltiee  of  crime  be  exaggerated  beyond  what  the 
oflbnee  requires,  no  jury  will  inflict  them-^  not  certain, 
no  ofiender  will  fear  them.  There  is  in  every  bosom  a 
natural  sentiment  of  justice,  which  makes  us  recoil  at 
severity  and  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  power.  Humanity, 
therefore,  refuses  to  second  laws  which  are  not  grounded 
according  to  die  strictest  requisitions  of  right ;  and,  how- 
ever deserving  of  punishment  may  be  the  offence  where 
the  proper  discrimination  between  crimes  has  not  been 
observed  by  the  sanguine,  the  moral  sense  is  perfectly 
justified  in  permitting  the  escape  of  the  offender,  in  pre- 
ference to  subjecting  a  fellow  creature  to  undeserved 
hostilities.  The  penalty  of  death  under  any  circumstan- 
oes,  and  for  any  crime,  is  one  of  doubtful  propriety  and 
equally  doubtful  profit;  but  how  odious  and  terrible 
does  it  appear  when  inflicted  equally  upon  the  cutpuise, 
and  the  murderer.  In  some  of  our  states,  hose-aKeaUng, 
burglary,  and  foiqgery  are  punished  with  death.  What 
worse  could  be  i»y<^W«*^  on  the  highest  offender  1  What 
is  this  but  declaring  the  life  of  a  man  to  be  of  no  more 
value  than  a  bank-note,  a  wind-broken  hackney,  or  a 
silver  spoon  valued  at  three  shillings?  The  natural 
sense  and  the  social  sense  equally  revolt  at  penalties  so 
obviously  hostile  to  humanity  and  the  laws  of  sense. 

Z«a«p«.— If  laws  were  made  only  by  wise  men,  it  might 
be  taken  for  granted,  diat  popalar  outbreaks  vrenld  sel- 
dom or  never  occor.  Unhappily,  cunmng  and  not  wis- 
dom, has  too  nsnefa  todo  with  all  legislacion.  The  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  who  are  always  apt  to  sleep  longest 
upon  their  rights,  aie,  in  consequence,  the  fine,  if  not 


no  less  terrftle  waning  eontained  in  the  oehAnMad 
justificatory  speech  of  Robespience,— "  Itjt  tobe  ilieagfat 
hard  or  unreasonable,"  he  demanded,  "  if  the  people, 
driven  to  desperation,  seek  to  redress  themsdves  for  the 
wrong  of  eentnries,  by  the  vengeance  of  a  single  day  f*' 


Moral  Progreu. — ^Patriotism  deehinis  Aout 
progress,  but  is  it  so  sure  that  we  ai«  mridng  any  T 
Novelty  of  invention  does  not  establish  Ae  f«et  of  men- 
tal superiority.  It  simply  confirms  an  old  truth  diat  die 
wisdom  of  man  is  meant  for  his  actoal  condidoa.  Our 
discoveries  simply  keep  pace  vrith  our  neoessides ;  awt 
these  necessities  are  to  be  dassed  under  the  lowest 
significaUon  of  the  teim  they  belong  to  the  mere  animal. 
In  morals  and  mind,  I  suspect  that  the  age  is  pretty 
much  where  it  was  a  diousand  years  ago.  The  exact 
sciences  are  in  their  natural  progression;  but  the  inexact 
—those  which  we  may  not  grasp  in  a  square,  or  estimate 
by  figures— those  which  involve  the  attributes  of  taste 
and  appeal  to  the  agency  of  the  imagination— aie,  if  not 
retrograde,  not  more  advanced  or  mere  active  than  in 
the  days  of  Homer.  The  years  move  romid  in  a  eirde, 
and  we  do  litde  more  than  keep  pace  with  their  move- 
ment. They  seem  to  have  no  gimi,  in  advance,  tp  which 
they  are  approaching.  Their  course  lies  not  to  a  point, 
yet  unattained,  though  curiously  attainable.  They  bring 
us  back  to  the  inevitable  starting  place.  We  retread 
the  ground  already  trodden.  We  meet  the  old  traoea  o^ 
our  former  progress.  Old  records  freshen  at  every  step, 
and  Hke  the  traveller  in  the  ihiry  tale,  we  strive  in  vaim 
to  pass  beyond  the  impassible  but  invisible  wall  whibb 
cireumsoribes  eur  fooMps.  Time  vrffi  not  ^uflbr  ne  t& 
escape  him.  He  travels  in  our  company,  though  vre 
may  remain  as  an  outside  passenger»  and  does  not  often 
obtrude  hiassdf  upon  us  until  he  oan  do  so  irith  inpres- 
sive  effect.  Our  stages  am  his,  however  our  respective 
seasoBs  may  vary.  We  both  work  Upon  a  eoannn  centre 
and  we  continually  encounter  at  the  coofmoQ  stardog 
place. 

Life  makea,  indeed,  bat  litde  prograsa  out  of  die  pecb 
of  dme.  "  The  everlasting  to  be  whioh  hadi  been"  is  a 
desdny  mora  inflexible  than  all  the  lesU  It  does  not 
ferind  improvement,  but  it  pei'verta  advance.  In  vain 
do  we  eeunl  qn  acluevements.  We  share  them  only 
withthepatt.  Thqr  venose  of  the  bsviad  ages*  The 
yean  and  the  giants  who  have  gone  beftie  us  in  point  of 
time,  have,  at  least,  kept  pane  with  ns  in  triuxnphs. 
We  h«te  svpofseded  with  othen,  but  is  it  sure  dwt  we 
have  surpassed  their  inveadons.  If  we  have  found 
seieneea  of  our  own,  we  have  lest  some  of  theiny  which 
wero  quite  as  moafa  suked  to  their  wants  as  the  praseat 
are  to  owi.  And  who  shall  say  how  far  these  discove- 
ries have  not  arisen  from  the  ftct  that  we  have  faJkd  in 
finding  and  ratraciag  thaira. 

These  aUowed»  how  litde -of  our  oirn  hsre  we  left  to 
brag  of!  The  anci^nu  aie  still  oar  tntors,  our  models, 
our  masten.  We  cepy  dieir  labor#r  tbaagh  we  clamor 
for  dmir  imnsottaiity.  We  strive  for  the  achievement, 
and  lo .'  vre  find  old  nanea  written  on  oar  monuments. 
We  are  like  the  Pioneer,  who^exploiii^  what  he  deems 


the  last  sufferers.    There  is  a  terrible  truth,  and  one  of  |  an  unknown  wildeness,  finds  soddealy,  to  his  complete, 
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oonstematioii,  notches  upon  tho  tjreei  aiomid  him  of  dw  * 
very  axe  he  cniriefl  on  his  shoulder. 

Mental  Voluntaries, — "  The  worst  dreams/'  says  the 
Indian  philosopher,  "  are  thoM  which  take  place  when 
the  eyes  are  open ;  the  noblest  actions  are  those  which 
are  done  when  the  eyes  are  shut."  The  best  of  us  have 
waking  thoughts,  which,  if  carried  out,  by  a  quickening 
imagination,  to  performance  in  our  dreams,  would  startle 
us  with  a  horror  which  few  of  our  actual  deeds  would 
erer  inspire;— and  how  many  of  our  noblest  actions 
fipring  from  that  unpremeditated  impulse— the  sheer, 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  blood'-^which,  can  only 
take  place  duriog  that  suspended  condition  of  the  mind, 
which  may  be  called  its  blindness.  It  is  a  human  charity 
that  we  should  ascribe  the  frequent  faults  and  sometimes 
grievous  errors  of  our  neighbor,  to  the  same  blind  and 
undirected  agency. 

il|w{ogt(e.— Look,  wretched  one,  upon  the  stream 
that  roUeth  beside  the  dwelling  of  thy  old  age.  See'st 
thou  not  within  its  waters  the  very  stars  winch  have 
shone  upon  thee  in  duldhood? 

•  The  years  have  gone  over  thee  and  thou  hast  grown 
gray  with  many  changes-^^hou  hast  changed  thy  home, 
thy  heart,  thy  6nende— but  see'st  thou  any  change  in  the 
bright  stars  which  look  up  to  thee,  even  through  the 
evsr^hanging  surface  of  the  rippling  waters  7 

Thou  dost  not-— they  cannot  alter,  for  they  are  the  eyes 
which  Ood  has  set  upon  thy  path  to  watch  thee.  Alas! 
that  thou  shooldst  have  looked  for  them  alone  in  the 
brooklet.  Why  hast  thou  not  looked  up  for  them  in  the 
Heavens? 


Had  diey  not beaatyl  Gave  they  not  a  sufBdent  and 
sweet  light  for  Ay  guidance  in  the  strange  and  solemn 
hourst  Why  hast  thou  striven  to  fly  from  their  glances  7 
Why  didst  thou  refuse  dieir  light  7  Their  voices  spoke 
to  thee  in  songs— -ftint,  sweet  echoes  of  the  living  music 
that  streams  ever  from  beneath  the  eternal  footsteps. 
Ah  I  did  no  feint  whisper  of  diat  mosic  frdl  upon  thy 
heart  in  its  solitade? 

Alas !  for  thee.  Though  thou  hast  lived  apart  fivm 
thy  fellows,  his  spirit  still  hath  been  with  thme— his 
spirit  only.  Thou,  like  him,  seekest  not  the  object 
which  thy  own  mood  may  not  sh^ie  at  will.  Thou 
lovest  not  to  look  upon  the  things  over  wludi  the  ann  of 
^  power  may  not  be  extended.  Then  lovest  die  daric 
and  the  foihidden— not  the  shining  and  the  vouchMifed. 
Thy  thought  is  shrouded  in  the  daricneas  of  thy  own 
soul— so  that  thou  seest  not  die  blessed  spiritt  which 
are  commissioned  to  give  thee  ]]|^  Thou  lookest  upon 
vain  hopes  of  eardily  substance,  even  at  die  awfol 
moment  when  God  is  looking  upon  thee. 

Thine  eyes  are  in  the  daik— thine  eyes  of  the  dust. 
These  sdll  seek  and  ton  in  lowly  contemplation  upon 
dwdiingfrom  winch  tliey  were  made.  But  the  eyes  of 
thy  soul  grew  Uiaded  in  this  surrey.  Alas!  for  the 
myriad  eyes  that  gaze  downward  in  sweet  benignity 
from  Heaven    bow  few  look  up  in  return. 

The  prood  man  builds  his  palate,  tower  upon  tower, 
huge  of  bulk  and  high,  still  aspiring  to  the  skies;  but  his 


gaae  from  its  terrace  is  bent  upon  the  tAty 
him.  It  is  the  shepherd,  who,  along  the  hills,  still  sin^ 
ing  a  glad  song  of  Heavenly  rejoicing,  eve»nwi»  turns 
upward  a  yearning  eye— fond**looking  for  the  sweet 
planet  that  shall  counsel  his  doobtfel  footsteps. 

W.  G.   8. 


Orif  iaal. 
LIFE'S    PILGRIMAGE 


BT   RUPDS  DAWS8. 


I. 

Ill  Life's  unwilling  pilgrimage. 

The  desert  path  of  woe, 
Where  hot  Sirocco  blasts  are  ail 

The  freshness  it  can  know; 
When  through  the  dew;less  lands  we 

With  what  glad  welcomiqgs. 
We  hail  the  shadow-pinion'd  Night 
her  spangled  wings ! 


II. 

The  stars !  why  do  their  tmmbUng  rays 

Rain  gladness  on  die  heart. 
And  such  a  tranquil  influence 

So  siiendy  impart? 
But,  that  in  their  assemblages, 

We  may  a  language  scan. 
While  every  star  diat  letters  it, 

Speaks  as  an  angel  man ! 

III. 

They  coirespond,  those  shinies  of  love. 

To  myriads  of  forms. 
That  live  and  move  as  we  on  earth 

Amidst  our  passion-storms ; 
But,  oh,  bow  different  their  use. 

From  our's  that  selfhood  sways ! 
Their  joy  consists  in  doing  good, 

But  our's  m  felse  displays. 

IV. 

Alas !  how  few  will  comprehend 

The  WORD,  diat  God's  own  pen 
Has  written  in  external  things 

So  legibly  for  man! 
Yet,  not  an  atom,  fivm  the  One 

Great  centre  diroogh  the  whole, 
But  is  a  messenger  of  peace 

To  every  human  sold. 

• 

V. 

Within  the  worid  are  streams  of  woe. 

And  springs  of  blessings  too. 
And  as  we  teach  the  heart,  it  forms 

Congenial  channels  through; 
While  every  wicked  wish  will  find 

An  evil  spirit  by, 
As  eveiy  virtuous  one  its  star 

Of  guidance  in  the  sky ! 
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Orif  lAal. 
THE   PHCENIX; 

OR,     THE     BIRO    OP    THE    lOir. 


BT    MRS.    CAROLINE  ORNE. 


O'er  Egypt  now  closes  the  long  summer  day, 

But  the  bowers  of  the  sun  gleam  yet, 
Like  flowers  when  they  wake  in  the  fresh  morning  ray, 

With  dew^jewels  brilliantly  set. 

The  lone  Phoenix  sits  on  his  funeral  pyre, 

Of  myrrh  and  of  precious  perfumes. 
With  eyes  that  are  now  quenched  of  half  of  their  fire. 

And  with  faded  and  drooping  plumes. 

Cool  and  fast  fall  the  tears  of  the  night  on  his  breast, 
Which  has  caught  its  last  gleam  from  the  skies, 

And  over  his  proud  and  beauteous  crest, 
'Till  Bght  again  comes  to  his  eyes. 

He  o'er  the  fair  scene  gazes  fondly  and  long. 

He  all  its  sof^  beauty  must  leave, 
While  from  his  full  heart  faint  gushes  the  song, 

The  last  that  he  ever  will  weave. 

That  song,  there  were  in  it  sweet,  wildering  tones, 

Of  a  stxange  and  a  thrilling  power, 
Proloqged  'till  the  stais  from  their  radiant  thrones, 

Looked  finth  on  the  midnight  hour. 

The  roae-scented  breese,  through  groves  of  pafan  flowing, 

Now  wafb  a  more  imptoroas  lay, 
To  richer  and  still  richer  melody  flowing, 

'Till  fleets  hb  last  life-breath  away. 

From  that  now  pulseless  breast,  a  flame  pure  of  hue. 

Bursts  forth  and  enkindles  the  pyre : 
The  heart  which  long  years  might  touch  not  SMbdue, 

Consumes  with  its  own  hidden  fire. 

And  long  like  a  bright  and  a  beautiful  star. 

Against  the  horizon  'twas  seen. 
While  the  incense,  in  clouds,  unwafked  afiu*. 

Was  borne  on  the  night-air  serene. 

As  the  stars,  onf  by  one,  dose  their  soft  beaming  eyes, 

The  lif^t  of  t^  flame  dies  away ; 
And  now,  as  the  last  lingering  night  shadow  flies. 

Melts  in  air  the  dim,  wavering  ray. 

From  the  East,  where  in  beauty  the  morning  beam 

springs, 

A  voice  full  of  melody  flows. 
As  the  nightiagale's  when  in  the  moonlight  he  sings. 

Bending  over  his  &vorite  rose. 

And  these  were  the  words  of  the  airepirit's  song, 
As  mellow  and  full  it  came  floating  along  :— 

"Let  the  ray, 
Pure  as  sleeps  in  the  diamond's  heart. 
When  first  the  warm  sunbeams  over  it  dart. 

That  now  hid, 

Yon  ashes  amid. 
When  it  fisels  the  glance  of  the  quickening  gletm. 
Of  the  day-ort>'s  bright  and  living  beam, 

Spring  forth  and  play. 


O'er  the  spot  that  bears  the  fire's  dark  stain, 
'Tin  the  elements  meet  and  mingle  again. 
And  take  the  resplendent  form  onee  more, 
Which  the  bird  of  the  sun  so  hoely  bore." 

The  boon  is  evoked,  and  the  air^pirit's  lay 
Like  the  voice  of  an  echo  dies  sofUy  away. 

And  just  as  the  son  the  Red  Sea^nllowp  kissed. 

And  smiled  on  the  moreing  sersne, 
Hov'ring  over  the  spot,  a  lominouK  mist. 

Like  a  &iry^wove  banner  was  seen. 

Now  gracefully  waving  while  lightly  'tis  stirred, 

By  the  viewless  wings  of  the  air, 
It  assumed  the  dim  form  of  the  glorious  bird, 

Whose  ashes  tie  slumbering  there. 

And  stiU  as  the  sun  more  refulgently  beams. 
Glows  the  plumage  vdth  splendor  more  brigbty 

And  crimson,  and  gold,  and  jewel  like  gleams, 
Shifk  and  blend  in  (he  varying  light. 

Even  so  liie  soft  doud,  on  a  fidr  summer  even, 

Floating  calmly  along  in  the  West, 
Each  hue  that  makes  lovely  the  bright  bow  of  heaven, 

Displays  on  its  oft-changing  breast. 

The  music  of  leaves,  by  the  monring-breeze  stirred. 

The  low,  gentle  gush  of  the  rill, 
In  social  mirth  joined  with  the  song  of  the  bird. 

With  gladness  the  rosy  air  fill. 

Lonely  bird !  there's  no  heart  to  answer  to  tfauie, 

Or  share  the  deep  love  of  thy  breast : 
Like  a  gem  doom'd  to  hide  all  its  fires  in  the  mine. 

It  in  thy  own  bosom  must  rest. 

Oh,  no !  this  fair  world  with  beauty  all  rife. 

Is  all,  ay,  is  all  thy  own — 
And  the  bright,  burning  orb  that  waked  thee  to  life— 

No,  no,  thou  art  not  alone. 

Lo !  in  the  full  gush  of  the  glorious  light, 

That  bursts  from  the  fountain  of  day, 
The  young  Phcenix  soars  with  a  buoyant  flight. 

In  regions  of  sky,  &r  away ! 


Original. 
SONNET. 


I  LOVBO  thee,  lady— need  I  say  how  dear. 
My  homing  temples  and  my  tearful  eyes, 
Have  been  the  emUems  of  my  ftich  sineere. 
Yet  they  were  shed  in  Misery's  manskm  drear. 
For  reffc  of  thee  my  passion  only  flies  - 
To  feed  on  cold  despondence — and  the  ties 
That  bound  to  earth  have  gone  their  swift  career. 
Around  thy  form  Uke  the  refiilgeotimya 
That  gird  the  sun,  mey  Virtue's  light  inpart 
An  everlasting  halo,  and  the  blaze 
Of  Purity's  loved  star  aye  meet  my  gaze. 
And  sacred  feeling  warm  thy  youthful  heart, 
For  thou  art  all  that's  soqg  in  holy  lays. 
Love,  truth,  and  Joy  yea,  eveiy  gkMrioat  part. 
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Or  if  iKft  1. 
SHELLEY. 


BT  ALBBRT  PIKS. 


Only  a  f«v  ihort  tmti  b^  than  nt 

A  youth  4N1 OB0  of  old  Rome'*  aeroo  hills, 

Boneath  a  mined  temple,  and  upon 

A  breken  frafftwnt  which  had  tnaihtod  Hun. 

Afoiind,  the  110111  and  ailont  rwaa  eatt 

Their  many  ihadows,  anda  taa^led  naao 

Of  treee  and  flowers  and  shrubs,  was  rich  along 

The  fhce  of  (he  declivity.    Sunset 

Was  lipon  Kobm,  aad  in  and  out  the  dovds 

His  f  lorions  spirit  wandered,  lighting  iq;» 

lliose  sunny  drifts  with  aU  his  thousand  tints 

Of  rich,  unearthly  melancho^,  and 

The  deep,  deep  beanty  of  Italian  eyes. 

Below  him  lay  the  city— beautiAd  !— 

IKnae,  palace,  spire—all  radiant  with  the  pure 

And  perfect  beauty  of  that  hour  of  peace. 

The  time  accorded  with  his  soul,  that  deep 
And  brilliant  fountain  of  rich  poetry. 
Which  tho  eold  world  had  cmahed  and  shatlared. 
He  had  come  from  AiMoa's  isle  to  feed  his  heart 
^With  inspiration  IVom  Italian  scenes, 
And  to  escape  the  cold  and  heartless  sneers 
And  hatred  of  the  world.    Truly  he  had  erred. 
His  darh  and  dreamy  creed  was  such  as  awes 
The  heart  that  worships  in  our  sacred  Ikith, 
And  his  bold  pen  had  warred  with  our  belleC 
His  name  was  written,  in  the  traTeller's  page, 
Upon  the  king  of  mouBtains»  '*  Atheoe:** 

Bttt  ha  was  moral,  finenw,  pore  of  heart, 

Gontle  and  kind  as  any  sainted  child ; 

And  he  was  persecuted  and  he  fled. 

The  world,  which  should  have  pitied  his  mistake, 

And  sought  to  wean  so  kind  a  soul  to  leave 

His  wild  UB&ith,  had  withered  op  his  soul 

With  calumny  and  hatred,  fear  and  seom. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  poverty  had  worn 

Like  a  cold  iron  to  his  soul.    Oh,  world ! 

Thou  knowest  not  how  many  glorious  mm 

Of  Poetry  thy  cold,  cold  heart  has  left 

To  mourn  Ulid  hmgnldi  even  unto  deadi. 

And  there  he  sat  and  fed  his  anguished  mind 

With  the  deep  thoughts  which  sunset  brought  to  him 

In  soothfaftg  sadness,  and  within  a  scroll 

He  wove  his  wild  and  fiery  thoughts  into 

Words,  strange,  beautiAil  and  vivid  as 

His  own  bright  soul ;  for  sorrow  rarely  touched 

His  poetry,  aldiough  it  crouched  within 

His  bright  and  noWe  heart  continuaUy. 

His  soopwere  ovemoro  all  brilliance— AiU 

Of  deep  and  tender  feeling  and  bright  power. 

Like  his  own  "  Skylark  *'  up  at  Heaven's  gate. 

He  left  the  earth,  and  all  Its  meaner  things, 

And  senred  and'eang  higher  than  mortal  ken. 

But  now  and  then  eDme  anddan  thonght  wwnld  twk 

Into  his  soul,  sweeping  awqr  the  firo 

Of  his  high  aspirations  for  a  time, 

And  then  he  dropped  his  scroIL    His  wasted  form, 

AttOMmCM,  thin,  ethereal,  sho<nc 

With  the  vbMtfOM  of  bis  spMt  1  then 

The  tU%  iniiapaMnt,  dsttMie,  boyiih  foao. 

Became  yet  paler  and  more  spiritual. 

And  the  strange  eye,  which  did  relieve  its  look 

Of  boyiduess  with  its  diaphanous  glow, 

It  wanad  and  AnA  as  It  were  near  the  soul— 

That  eyo  so  nmdM,  «tvid*  kaan,  hMttsa, 

With  ila  MotiDUal,  iMd,  tey  look 


Of  deep  sublimity  and  malancbolyi 
And  then  again  he  would  the  scroll  upraise. 
Thrust  his  own  sorrows  forth,  and  write  again. 
Strange  that  the  heart-fire  will  burn  up  so  high 
Amid  the  wreck — ^that  man  can  be  so  calm. 
So  stall,  so  gentle,  so  unmoved — ^nay,  more^ 
80  rich  and  strange  and  beautiftil  a  poet. 
While  the  torn  heart  is  wasting  day  by  day ; 
Strang*  that  the  heart  can  watch  its  own  decline, 
And  bum  the  brighter  as  it  suflbrs  more. 
Perfaapa,  ta  him,  his  poetry,  indeed. 
Was  its  own  great  reward.    It  needs  a  daep 
And  intimate  communion  with  the  heart — 
The  which,  like  sharing  all  oar  hidden  grief 
With  an  old  friend,  relieves  as  of  our  wo— 
This  pouring  out  our  deepest-hidden  thoughts. 
Which  we  would  not  have  spoken,  but  can  write. 
It  doth  indeed  relieve,  and  it  is  fit 
That  poetry  which  sharpens  evaiy  pang. 
And  makes  the  heart  more  keenly  sensible, 
Should  ease  the  burthen  which  it  doth  create. 

Not  many  moons  and  he  sailed  forth  upon 
One  of  those  lakes  that  shine  in  Italy. 
Awhile  he  lay  and  mused,  leaving  his  barque 
To  float  upon  the  azure  water-vast. 
Aimless,  and  almost  without  motion.    Then 
The  dreams  of  his  past  life  aroso  again, 
And  hours  went  by  him  ere  his  dream  was  o*er. 

,The  scene  was  changed.  Chrads,  wind,  atom,  rain  and  fire, 
fiipraad  their  dark  wingv  and  wheoled  around  the  lake. 
Blue  lightning  hissed  amid  the  water.    Winds 
Rushed  from  the  bending  forests  on  its  shore. 
Waking  the  waves.    Yet  still  in  aU  the  ftom 
He  had  the  same  calm,  spiritna}  leokr— 
The  same  keeB^  melanoholy  vividness  of  cya 
As  when  beneath  the  rains  of  old  Rome. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  sickening  of  the  heart — 
A  wish  lo  win,  before  he  died,  iMMre  ftme. 
And  some  small  portion  of  earth's  h^[»piness. 

But  who  shall  tell  his  thoughu  1    Perhaps  just  then 

He  did  distmst  his  wild  and  stormy  creed. 

And  shrank  in  horror  iWim  oblivion, 

Decomposition,  death  and  nothingness. 

Who  knows?.  The  flrail  and  feeble  barque  went  down, 

Quenching  his  starry  heart  amid  the  waves ! 

It  Is  enough  to  make  the  poet  sick 

Of  his  bright  ar^— to  make  him  soora  the  world 

And  life  and  feme,  that  guerdon  poorly  won 

By  broken  hopes,  sad  life,  and  early  death — 

It  is  enough  to  nmke  him  seom  it  all. 

To  watch  the  coarse  of  ShoUay. 

Fare  thee  well. 
Young  star  of  poesy,  now  set  for  ever ! 
Thy  lamp  of  life  was  quenched  beneath  the  waves, 
Bat  thou  haat  left  thy  heait^  rich  store  behind— 
Itt  thrills,  iu  feelings,  in  thy  gtorions  scrolls. 
Mankind  has  doae  thee  wrong.    The  day  will  come 
When  they  will  right  thee.    Even  now  the  Arts 
Thou  kindlaat  unto  poetry  npaa 
The  altars  of  thine  own  most  glorious  mind. 
Are  lighting  into  beacons,  and  wiD  aaon 
Flash  into,  and  Inspire  a  thousand  hearts^ 
None— none  of  all  the  Muse's  younger  aoas 
Will  equal  thee,  except  that  glorious  one 
Who  burned  thy  corpse  upon  those  distant  shores. 
But  what  wiU  Fame  avail  thee  f    Payment  poor 
Far  perseentlan,  obloquy  and  wrongs 
For  poverty  and  iMrofcan  hopes,  and  life 
Embittered,  'till  it  was  no  pain  to  die. 
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A   TALK  OP  QUKKN    MART's   TI9tX. 


BY  AHN   8.   STCFHCiri. 


CBAPTSR  UI. 

It  wat  lerenl  momeniB  Rftor  Alice  left  the  epart> 
meat  of  Frier  John  be6n0  Hmily  could  emite  him- 
ielf  ta  fill!  coMckHUeeM  that  tliey  had  uo'  pttaftdly 
•eparated.  He  Mood  half  bewildeied  ganof  upon  the 
door  through  which  ihe  had  puied,  when  the  prieat 
afaia  eateied  the  room.  He  ajiproacbed  to  where  the 
jtmng  mtat  was  ttandiag  with  a  loft  catlike  movemettt, 
and  aroMed  hhn  hy  a  slight  toaah  of  the  arm. 

"  Sen,"  he  said,  in  the  same  eold  tones  with  whidi 
he  hack  ijoeatioaed  that  geatle  girl  to  her  raiii— "Sod, 
I  would  cottBsel  lhee»  toachhig  thy  late  unseemly  cot 
bieak,foi^" 

"  Awiy,  viper!"  cried  the  youth,  shaking  off  the  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  abhorrenoe,  and  fixing  his  buning 
eyes  on  the  passjonlesa  faee  of  the  priest.  *'If  yon 
would  have  another  victim,  I  am  ready,  but  do  not 
touch  me." 

A  iisgle  streak  of  crimsen  shot  adiwart  the  cold 
white  brow  of  the  priest,  a  flash  of  led,  and  all  was 
calm  again. 

"Does  this  heretical  belief  feed  the  heart  to  such 
violent  hataf"  he  said,  with  a  degree  of  calmness  which 
exasperated  the  youth  beyond  measun.  **  Son,  renem* 
ber  that  I  am  one  to  whom  thy  revenod  uncle  has  con- 
fided thy  spiritnal  welfiure;  sorely  will  he  grieve  to 
leani  of  thy  trsnsient  apostacy  from  tint  true  church,  tat 
transient  I  will  stiU  in  charity  deem  it." 

The  priest  broke  off,  for  Huntly  had  turned  abraptiy 
away,  and  without  heeding  his  weeds,  was  gadiering  up 
the  pages  of  vellum  which  he  had  been  illuminatiag* 
Tearing  a  riband  from  his  dress,  he  bound  them 
together,  and  again  confronted  ihe  priest. 

•*  Farewell,"  he  said,  sternly.  "  Yon  have  this  day 
plaoed  in  jeopardy  a  life  more  precious  than  my  own 
heait's  blood.  You,  whom  I  once  so  reeeied  and  loved, 
have  beoonw  pander  to  a  base  woman's  jealousy.  Men- 
tion not  again  the  name  of  my  saintly  imde ;  his  noUe 
hean  would  recoil  at  the  baro  thought  of  so  debadng 
his  priesthood.  Farewell!  I  cast  my  life  in  your  heads, 
knowing  that  my  words  this  day  have  made  you  a  stem 
enemy.    Use  it  if  yon  will.    /,  too,  mm  m  Prateskmi ! " 

Speaktag  these  words  in  a  cafan,  reeolate  voioe, 
Huntly  left  the  room,  and  in  leea  than  an  hour,  was 
meuated,  and  dashing  through  the  town,  on  Ua  w|y  to 


Father  John  gave  no  evidmoe  that  the  young  man's 
words  had  made  the  least  impresiion  on  him.  As  the 
door  ek)sed,  he  sat  down  very  quietly,  and  began  to 
write,  yet  his  tnnqnilli^  was  but  seemiag.  Cardinal 
Pole  had  been  his  patron  and  firiend,  young  Huntly  was 
nephew  to  the  good  prelafea,  and  with  all  his  outward 
calnmess,  strong  and  deep  feelings  wetje  buried  in  die 
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heart  of  the  priest.  He  loved  the  ycMng  man  wiah  an 
affectioB  rendered  intense,  though  silent,  from  the  hande 
which  his  religion  |daoed  upon  all  other  channels  to  the 
heart;  but  ior  dns  feeling  of  ooncealed  tenderness,  ynuay 
Huntly  had  spent  that  tnght  in  the  Tower, .  As  it  was, 
though  anxioos  to  set  ferth  for  London,  end  chafing  aft 
the  delay,  he  determined,  if  poesible,  to  ebcain  one 
moment's  conversation  with  Alice  or  bar  fetfaer,  befen 
his  departups.  Hie  efiorts  were  ftnitless;  uaceecaan  ef 
their  fete,  and  goaded  abnoet  to  phrensy  by  diseppoiniF 
meat  and  uncertainty,  he  was  mounting  his  hocee  to  ride 
away,  when  «  gentle  touch  upon  his  arm  arrested  the 
movement,  and  turning  sharply  round,  he  saw 
PhiUp's  Speaish  page.  The  boy  huititdly  placed  a 
of  parohnient  in  his  hand,  and  went  away  quickly,  as  if 
afiraid  of  being  observed. 

*'  Hs  was  eonveyed  to  the  Tower,  a  prisoner,  at  day* 
brsak  this  morning.  His  daughter  will  bear  him  com* 
pany  before  midnight.  Be  iftora  carefel  of  your  own 
safely  than  yon  were  an  hour  since,  or  yon  may  be  de» 
prived  of  all  power  to  aid  them." 

Huntly  read  these  lines,  gave  one  hasty  thought'  of 
the  strai^  manner  in  vrhich  they  had  reached  him,  end 
springing  to  his  saddle,  galloped  from  the  castle.  A 
little  out  of  town  he  overtook  a  carriage  hnnberiqg 
heavily  along  the  highway,  and  surrounded  fay  a  guard 
of  armed  men.  As  Huntly  rode  by,  he  bent  ferward 
and  looked  in.  Widi  a  sudden  jirk  of  the  bridle,  Us 
horse,  though,  in  feH  career,  was  thrown  back  upon  hie 
haunches,  but  ahneet  at  the  eame  moment  leaped  fep> 
wead  with  a  snort  of  pain  as  he  felt  the  sharp  rowels 
phmged  fturieusly  i"**^  hie  side,  and  dashtid  on  rockfessly 
as  before.  His  rider  had  caui^  one  gUmpee  of  a 
slight  form  crowded  between  the  bulk  of  two  coarse 
men— of  a  pale  tearfid  fece,  bent  downward  to  avoid 
their  rude  eyes,  and  that  fece  was  Alioe  Copley's. 

Cardinal  Pole,  the  pious  and  good  CathoUo,  sat  alone 
in  his  fevoriie  apartment.  It  uras  a  large  room  lighted 
by  tall  narrow  windows,  crowded  with  dxaaMnd<eh^ped 
glass,  richly  stained,  and  set  like  pictures,  in  heavy 
frames  of  polished  oak,  carved  in  masses  of  sombre 
foliage,  and  dashed  with  gilding,  now  partly  worn  awny, 
A  tall  book-case  stood  opposite  each  of  the  four  windows, 
enriched  with  like  massive  carved  woric,  and  filled  with 
heavy  tomee,  some  of  them  clasped  with  brass,  and 
knobbed  Eke  die  door  of  a  prison,  etiien  gleamiagia 
velvet,  and  not  a  few  crusted  with  jewels.  Rare  eld 
pictmes  which  the  Cardinal  had  brought  firom  Rome, 
huag  between  the  book-casei,  rendered  more  deep 
toned  in  their  coloring,  by  the  mellow  light  which 
streamed  over  them  firom  the  windows.  The  floor  was 
of  poUshed  oak,  the  centre  alone,  eonrealed  by  a  catpet 
of  richly-feehioaed  tqieetry,  a  unique  foo^doth,  wrought 
in  a  convent  of  Italy.  The  old  Cardinal  sat  in  a  chair 
of  ebony,  one  of  those  gothic  and  eJahcwitelycanred 
seau  which  even  yet  form  the  pride  of  many  an  old 
English  house,  and  which  mast  have  occiqpiedan  ertisan 
almost  his  lifetime  in  feshioning.  The  old  man  had 
,  evidently  been  reading,  for  two  or  three  ponderous  books 
lay  on  the  floor  by  his  side,  one  of  them  open,  and  re- 
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v«»liii(  dn  brottd  Mack  iMter-jMge,  which  had  engaged 
lib  MnBiitioo,  'till  orertatked  by  iti  weight,  be  had  cast 
the  ^ohiiBe  down,  and  leaning  back  in  bit  chair,  was 
tnunquiUy  pondering  over  its  contents.  It  was  a  inctnre 
of  benevolent  repose— that  good  old  man  in  his  sanctiK 
aty.  A  casement  was  open  befiiro  him,  and  his  mild 
eyes  iUl  tranquiDy  over  a  fine  garden  which  sloped  to 
die  brink  of  the  Thames.  The  dash  of  oars,  and 
snatahes  of  many  a  boat*song  came  up  from  the  water, 
and  the  soft  braese  that  gently  coiled  iti  sorfiioe,  swept 
blandly  over  the  old  man's  forehead.  Thoogh  in  Lon- 
don his  apartment  was  so  (ar  removed  from  the  street, 
that  a  common  sound  would  have  fSuled  to  attract 
notloe,  but  there  came  a  sudden  noise  of  horses'  hoofs 
smitiqg  the  pavement  so  fiereely,  that,  when  it  ceased 
before  his  own  dwelling,  the  good  prelate  was  aroused 
from  his  pleasant  musings;  a  smile  came  to  his  lips, 
and  stooping  down,  he  closed  die  volume,  mttttering  in 
a  voice  full  of  afiecdooat*  pleasure,  *'  There  will  be  no 
more  reading  to-day^-Uess  die  boy!  how  eager  he  is 
to  be  once  more  with  his  old  uncle.  He  should  be 
chidden,  nevertheless,  for  this  hair-biaiaed  fashion  of 
riding;  nay,  nay,"  he  added,  smiling  frintly,  and  shak* 
ing  his  head  it  were  a  sonry  welcome  to  check  his  boU 
spirit  with  fanlfr'finding.  Let  him  e'en  ride  as  he  will,  so 
he  come  olUn,  and  stay  long." 

Thus  mntteria^  to  himself,  the  kindold  man  turned  in 
his  ehair  and  with  die  banevelent  smile  sdll  upon  his 
face,  sat  in  quiet  expectation,  watching  the  door  through 
If  hich  ho  expected  his  nephew  to  enter. 

It  was  indeed  Francis  Hundy  who  came  dashing  up 
the  street  at  a  furious  rate,  and  drew  up  his  heated 
and  &amiQg  beast  befivre  the  mansien  of  Cardinal  Pole. 
The  yonng  man  was  unusually  exctted,  his  dress  was 
travel  soiled,  and  spotted  wsth  mnd,  die  raven  hair 
hung  in  damp  massei  over  his  ^Mrahead,  and  that  was 
dripping  with  perspiration,  but  pale  and  anxious.  His 
horse,  also,  was  jaded,  and  wet  as  if  he  had  been  rid- 
den through  a  river ;  little  ridges  of  foam  lay  thickly 
over  his  coat,  wotked  up  by  the  straps  of  kis  acoutre- 
nents,  and  his  fine  limbs  trembled  with  over  exerdon. 
Huntly  sprang  from  fau  saddle,  left  the  noble  beast 
loose  upon  the  pavement,  and  without  the  usual  respect- 
Ad  ceremony  of  changing  his  dress,  abrupdy  ascended 
to  the  room  where  his  aged  relative  was  sitting. 

''Weioome  home,  again,  my  soni"  exclaimed  the 
good  'M,  man  lisfaig  cheerftdly  from  ^  seat,  and  ex- 
tending his  hand  as  the  youth  entered. 

Huntly  bent  his  head,  but  his  breath  came  too  thickly 
fiir  speech,  and  when  his  ftwerish  lips  touched  the  cool, 
soft  hand  so  Madly  extended  to  vrelcome  him,  the  good 
fwilaim  looked  aaoaoosly fq»,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill,  or 
%rhat  sadden  evil  had  befallen  him. 

*'  I  am  not  ill,  unde,"  said  Hundy,  "  but  have  ridden 
hard;  forgive  me,  he  added,'  glancing  at  the  books- 
heaped  on  die  floor,  and  dien  at  Ins  deranged  dress, 
contrasting  so  forcibly  with  the  neat  robes  of  the  old 
man,  '^fin-give  me  that  I  so   rudely  xntemipt  your 
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"  Nay,  nay,  said  the  good  man,  kindly,  "  books  are 
pleasant  company,  but  not  so  pleasant  as  the  voice  of 


my  sister's  son,  so  get  thee,  without  more  ado,  to  the 
window  where  the  fresh  air  firom  the  Thames  can  blow 
over  thy  heated  face,  while  I  order  a  cup  of  cooUng 
drink.  It  is  a  waim  day ;  even  in  this  shady  room  the 
river  breese  has  been  much  needed." 

The  old  man  moved  toward  die  door  as  he  spoke, 
and  Hundy  withdrew  to  the  open  window,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  dius  afforded  to  compose  his  dioughtt. 
The  Cardinal  soon  renmed,  and  seating  himself  once 
more  in  the  ebony  chair,  sat  with  Ub  quiet  eyes  fixed 
on  his  nephew's  face,  as  he  stood  gasing  abstractedly 
upon  the  garden.  Afber  a  lew  momenta  a  servitflr 
entered,  bearing  a  salver,  richly  woiked  in  gold,  on 
which  vras  a  goUet  also  of  gold,  widi  a  wreathing  vine 
chased  heavily  round  the  edge,  and  clusters  of  bright 
amethystt  boiating,  as  it  were,  through  the  precious 
workmanship.  The  cup  was  fbll — so  fhll,  diat  the 
least  irregular  modon  of  its  bearer  sent  die  ruby  wine 
dripping  over  its  brim,  but  the  youth  lifted  it  eageriy  to 
his  lips,  and  in  bis  abstraction,  would  have  drained  it  to 
the  bottom; 

**  Oendy,  gendy,  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  Kfdng  his 
hand,  and  smiBng  in  astoniriiment,  as  he  saw  die  hith- 
erto abstemious  youth  draining  the  cup  as  if  it  had  been 
water.  "  The  wine  has  a  pleasant  flavor,  but  it  is  over 
strong  for  such  thirst." 

**  I  did  not  heed  what  it  was,"  replied  the  youth,  a 
faiii^  color  and  fttinter  smile  coming  over  hb  fine,  as  he 
replaced  the  goblet  on  its  salver,  "  buf  it  will  do  me  no 
hann. 

The  old  man  looked  hard  at  the  youth,  and  seemed, 
for  the  first  time,  aware  that  somediing  more  dian 
fiitigue  oppressed  him. 

'*  Come  hither,  boy,"  he  said  kindly,  when  they  were 
alone,  **  and  tell  me  what  evil  has  befallen  thee  during 
thy  sojourn  at  Windsor.  Has  our  royal  miftress  looked 
coldly,  or  has  thy  skill  fidled  in  copying  that  precious 
book  with  which  thou  wooldst  pleasure  thy  old  unde; 
be  not  disturbed  at  a  fiulure;  it  wiH  take  no  merit  from 
thy  dutiful  wish  to  serve  a  fanciful  old  man." 

"  I  have  finished  the  book,  dear  unde,  and  here  it 
is,"  cried  Huntiy,  flinging  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
the  Cardinal,  and  taking  the  parchment  leaves  wUdi  be 
had  embelliihed  from  his  bosom. 

The  dd  man's  eyes  brightened,  and  with  a  look  of 
eager  deHght  he  examined  one  by  one  the  ueasure 
which  he  had  so  long  desired. 

'^  Thank  thee,  my  brave  son,"  he  said,  while  his 
hands  were  busy  with  the  emUasoned  leaves,  '*  I  had 
thought  the  task  eariy  done  had  it  been  placed  in  my 
hajris  six  months  hence.  These  are  dainty  touches; 
they  meet  the  eye  like  the  golden  threads  of  sunset 
weaving  themselves  in  the  white  leaves  of  a  rose.  Nor 
do  they  lack  boldness  dther.  They  shall  be  biavely 
bound,  I  promise  thee.  It  shall  go  hard  if  we  find  not 
jewels  enough  left  in  the  dd  family  casket  to  blaaoa  a 
cover  even  more  sumptuously  than  diat  of  our  gradous 
Queen.  Mary,  Mother,  fi>rgive  me;  in  my  glad  ibfiy  I 
had  finrgotten  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  Ri^al 
lady,  and  the  good  Father  John. 

*'  Oh,  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  the  cdd  blooded 
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ptiMt  nor  Us  tynumuMi  mistiBM!"  exdaimad  Himtly, 
widi  mdden  impec^ofitjr ;  bat  he  checksd  fawtol/with 
the  fint  etfiliimifciion,  alnuMt  tarrified  with  iti  efiect  on 
the  Caidtml. 

UntU  the  fast  irioleiit  ouihraak  of  fedii^,  the  M 
UMB  bad  seafeely  notieed  the  pakoess  end  agitation  of 
hie  nephew  aa  any  thing  man  dmn  frtigQe»  and,  per- 
hapi,  a  sudden  fit  of  petohuioe  ericfaig  tharefram;  the 
preeent  which  be  had  jast  reoeired  wae  so  gm»iyiag  to 
his  keen  love  of  the  acis»  and  the  plaiBsore  tiduch  erose 
from  it  so  exquisite,  that  die  pale  and  troubled  laee 
wfaloh  at  first  exeited  his  atfesntion,  bad  entirely  passed 
from  bis  mind ;  but  now  the  old  man.  half  started  from 
his  chair.  The  perrJinwnt  bams  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  with  &  startled,  half  angiy  gesture,  he  drew 
back,  and  looked  keenly  in  the  face  of  the  youths 

''  Go  to  thy  room,  bey,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  tone 
of  grave  reproof.  '' The  wine  has  made  a  rebel  of  thy 
tongue;  go." 

**  Undo,"  said  the  youth,  standing  up  pale  as  death, 
and  trembling  aQ  over  with  intense  excitamant,  **  undo, 
I  may  appear  vii^nt,  but  my^  brain  is  as  dear  this 
moment  as  your  own.  I  would  not,  fi>r  my  right  band, 
say  oc  do  aught  to  pain  you,  but  this  day  has  Queen 
Mary  laid  her  iron  hand  on  one-— a  being,  oompand 
with  whom,  she,  m  all  her  purple  trappings,  is  a  spirit 
ofdarimass  abeing  as  pun  and  good  as  ever  brsathed 
out  of  Heaven."  , 

"  Of  whom  speak  youi"  asked  the  Caidiaal,  gently, 
for  he  saw  that  the  youth  was  excited  almost  to  the 
Torga  of  insanity. 

**  Of  my  betrothed  bridoy"  was  the  reply,  but  Huntly 
grew  white  as  he  said  it,  and  his  voice  was  deep  and 
very  low,  for  he  beUevad  that  those  few  wocds  would 
for  ever  sunder  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  the  heart 
of  his  uncle. 

The  old  man  also  became  pale,  but  othenrise  nmained 
perfectly  calm.  He  arose,  and  laying  a  band  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  looked  in  his  feee,  and  spoke 
with  a  degree  of  reproach,  the  moca  afieotiDg  that  it 
was  gently  expressed. 

"  Fnucis  Huntly,"  he  said,  "  thou  bast  no  fetfaer,  no 
mother,  and  I  am  next  of  Idn  to  thee.  lamanoldman, 
and  my  heart  has  known  much  sorrow.  If  mora  is  to 
come  upon  me  in  my  old  age— if  thou,  in  whom  my  last 
eaiddy  love  was  garnered  vqp,  hast  returned  that  love 
with  disobedience  and  deceit,  then  is  thero  no  one  brig^ 
tinug  between  me  and  the  grave ;  now  let  me  hear  all." 
The  old  man  sat  down,  and  Huntly  leaned  against  die 
carved  badb  of  his  chai^  Those  last  gentle  woids  had 
amde  him  heart  sick,  and  he  was  almost  exhausted  widi 
contendmg  emotions* 

^  I  hnve  done  wro^,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  a  broken 
voiue  **  wioQg  in  ccneealiBg  a  thought  or  wish  from 
you,  the  kindest  friend,  and  most  indulgent  ^'^«—— « 
that  hmnan  bebg  was  aver  Messed  with,  but  I  did  not 
intend  it;  I  did  not  know,  myself^  how  deeply  I  loved 
dm  poor  ghrl, 'till  within  dw  btft  week  I  saw  her  perse- 
cuted* eppieisiid,  and  insulted,  'till  my  heart  yearned 
towardher.  I  thought  it  was  but  pity;  Ididnotdream 
how  deep  and  fervent  was  the  love  which  was  then  as  BOW 


sheddii^  its  sweet  infbence  over  me.  '  I  didntftteH  yen 
of  this,  unde,  because  it  seemed  a  delirium  dream 
somodiing  sacred  and  predoos,  to  bo  hoerded  in  n^ 
own  bean's  euro  hoarded  ahnosrfrom  the  light  of  my 
own  thoughts;  and  when  dwse  feaKngs  took  ta  diaai* 
selves  a  deeper  and  mora  matured  nainio  when  I  fek 
them  beating  at  my  heart,  and  thrdihing  dno^gfa  my 
veins  with  an  intensiQr  which  reason  alqne  could  noi 
resist,  then  it  was  that  I  learned  how  drsadfU  was  the 
barrier  dmt  lay  between  us.  I  knew  firom  the  first,  tfant 
she  had  no  dower,  save  her  own  ridi  beauty  and  mato^ 
less  virtnes.  I  knew  diat  her  fadwr  was  an  impowr- 
ished  gentleman  of  biith,  scarcely  equal  to  my  cwn,  but 
I  trusted  in  your  kindness,  my  uncte  tn  your  dSsragard 
of  wealth,  and  so  went  on  wreathing  my  heart  moca  and 
mora  dosely  with  the  sweet  hopes  whidi  seemed  to 
bring  forth  new  blossoms  every  day  of  my  Ufa.  Atlast," 
continued  Huntly,  in  a  voice  diat  began  to  waver  from 
the  low  earnest  tone  in  which  he  bad  spoken—"  at  last 
1  learned  that  the  sweet  girl,  diough  one  of  Blary's 
boosehddybad  dared  to  think  to  '  to  in  short,  her  puro 
spirit  rovolted  at  die  crudties  committed  around  her,  she 
began  to  pity  the  virtuous,  and  to  examine  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  feith,  and  not  many  weeks  beforo  I  first 
learned  to  know  and  love  her,  she  bad,  heart  and 
sod,  become  a  Protestant." 

Caidind  Pole  arose  in  evident  portmbation;  ho  walk- 
ed across  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  returned  to 
his  chair  again.  "  A  herodc — Maiy,  Mother,  preserve 
us— a  heretic,"  he  murmured ;  "  alas,  das,  that  it  should 
come  to  this." 

"  I  loved  the  lady,"  continued  Hundy,  "  even  for  her 
bdief,  diough  against  my  own,  for  in  her,  religion  was 
a  sweet  calm  trast  in  God— a  gentle  and  happy  feith, 
without  spiritud  jedousy  or  fanatacism.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  melody  of  her  vdoe  as  she  read  the  scr^tures, 
that  first  led  me  to  ncamine  them  for  myself,  even  as  one 
impercepdUy  learas  to  love  the  words  of  a  pleasant  song 
from  the  music  which  gives  it  vdoe ;  be  it  as  it  will,  I 
did  read,  and  in  secrot,  amid  the  still  trees,  and  be- 
oeath  the  puro  eye  of  night  I  learned  the  new  feith 
— ^t  was  taught  to  think  that  I  might  myself  approach 
the  footstool  of  Jehovah,  and  in  prayer  and  adoration, 
plead  my  own  cause,  without  die  intercession  of  saint 

OP-" 

Hundy  broke  ofi*,  for  die  old  Cardind  vose  and 
stood  befivre  bim,  in  the  cdm  digmty  of  a  good  man, 
soroly  stricken  at  heart ;  Us  eyes  wero  full  of  a  mild 
troubled  Hgbt,  his  thin  lips  irsmbled,  and  upon  his 
high  forehead  lay  a  dood  of  grief,  which  told  that 
the  wdl  spring  of  feeling  bad  been  agitated  to  the 
very  bottom. 

"Francis,  my  son,"  he  said,  in  a  very  gentia  bat 
broken  voice,  "  s«f  not  that !  I  have  spent  long  years 
in  the  service  of  our  blessed  clmrdi.  At  any  day  I 
would  have  tatid  my  life  upon  its  dtar  stone,  so  that 
it  romdned  poro  fi«m  the  tread  of  a  hersiie.  Let 
not  thy  foot  tnmplm  upon  a  faith  made  sacred  by 
ages,  last,  in  the  sacrilege,  it  crash  ikf  own  soul, 
and  the  heart  of  an  dd  man  who  loves  thee." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  dm  room ; 
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llw  Ctxdinftl  mt  dnvBt  eovend  Ui  (kcB  with  hfe 
kudf,  aad  watfeed  ft-  VBplyf  bat  Himtly  oonld  not 
;  dM  dghc  of  tlat  good  man't  giiaf  aliiMMt 
•n  opostoiB  of  nim  *  ho  oobm  fasvo  oaowoMd 
liw  ugameatB  of  a  thoonnd  charcfamaii,  and  hare 
himved  tim  flamaa  at  a  maftjrr't  itake,  bottor  tea 
^pitaoM  that.  At  last  tho  old  prieat  lamovod  his 
kndsr  vBd  looked  op  with  a  iasBt  tad  imila. 

<'  I  miidoubt,"   ho  nid,  <<  I  favo   thy  woida  too 
mimaiwg     Thou  art  no  horatic,  hoj ;  it  woidd 
thy  tahMed  mothor  woop  oven  amid  the  joys  of 
i,  to  hear  it ;  epeok,  I  boeeoch  thee»  lor  I  am 
weaiy  with  daobt.     My  deter'a   ton,  then  mri  no 


ft 


A  dreadinl  ttrugiple  was  at  the  yoan;  man's  heart ; 
lor  there  was  somethiof  so  tender  and  beseeching 
in  his  'iinde's  Toiee»  that  it  seemed  almost  inhu- 
man to  speak  the  troth.  Many  a  strong  fteling  swept 
over  bis  face,  as  it  changed  beneath  the  Cardinal's 
anxious  gaxe;  when  he  spoke  it  was  low  bat  dis- 
tinctly, and  he  again  smik  to  his  knee  while  uttering 
the  words — ''Uncle,  forgive  me;  I  would  rather  die 
here  at  your  feet,  dien  give  you  pain,  but  I  cannot 
say  an  untruth.    I  am  a  Protestant/' 

The  old  Cardinal  shrunk  back  in  his  chair,  passed 
his  hand  feebly  over  his  eyei,  and  remained  perfecdy 
still,  for  in  the  first  strength  of  his  grief,  he  had 
fidnted  away, 

Francis  Huntly  sprang  to  his  feet,  wild  with  terror, 
for  he  supposed  the  old  man  dead.  When  certain 
that  it  was  not  so,  he  exerted  himself  to  recover  him, 
fnng  open  the  casement  more  widely,  tet  the  fresh 
wind  might  sweep  over  the  chair,  aad  robbed  a  neigh- 
boring bench  of  its  cushions,  with  which  he  tenderly 
supported  the  drooping  head.  It  was  long  before  the 
good  Cardinal  began  to  recover ;  more  than  once 
Francis  Huntly  ceased  chafing  his  hands,  and  bent 
his  face  to  that  pale  head,  lying  there  so  death-like 
on  the  purple  cushions,  its  white  hair  mingling  with 
their  golden  fringes,  and  the  pallid  cheek  looking 
whiter  from  a  contrast  with  the  glowing  velvet  against 
which  it  rested.  At  length  the  reverend  sufferer  once 
more  returned  to  life.  **  Help  me  to  rise,"  he  said, 
faintly,  "  I  would  go  to  my  oratory  for  a  short  space." 

Francis  reverently  assisted  the  old  man  across  the 
room,  and  held  back  the  drapery  which  divided  it 
firom  the  oratory. 

"  Semain  hero;  I  shall  soon  retom,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal, mildly,  as  ho  passed  through ;  ^*  meantime  be- 
think theo  of  all  thou  wouldst  say,  and  we  will  talk 
over  this  cruel  matter  gently,  as  beseemeth  two  erring 
beingav  linked  tofether  by  the  same  blood." 

Haatly  beat  his  head,  the  drapery  swopc  firom  his 
head,  aad  fai  Uwnad  away  sfiek  aft  heart.  It 
Ml  hoar  bafere  Catdiiial  Pole  vetaraed  to  his  hi 
Vat  whea  ho  did  appear,  Us  froe  waa  eafaa,  and 
ihoagh  a  liide  aad«  aot  leas  hanevoleBt  than  utoal  in 
its  axpiaasioB.  Hantly  drew  a  deep  breathy  for  be 
knew  that  the  fint  bittemass  of  his  coofiMsioa  had 
passed  away. 


The  old  Bian  appraaehad  i3m  cmmmmt,  whaia  Us 
was  standing,  and,  fer  sararal  mjaaias,  die 
two  Hwimuied  gsnng  oat  apoo  the  ThaaMa  ia  aUaaoa* 
All  at  once  Hondy  started,  aad  leaaod  heavily  ttom 
the  easement.  A  wheny  was  paseing  by,  filled  with 
armed  mea,  soch  as  ha  had  paased  on  the  mad  ftarn 
Windsor.  In  the  eentia  oat  a  ftmalo,  droopinv  fioi^ 
ward,  and  mitfM  in  a  ohaak.  While  die  youth 
yet  gaang  v^wa  dia  whariy,  a  atnat  man,  who 
next  the  fismale,  laid  Us  hand  heavily  oa  her  ahonlder 

aoouied  to  expoatolasa  laaghly  widi  her  for  a 
moawnt,  and  at  laat  fisreiUy  palled  the  doak  fimai 
her  head.  A  flood  of  goldon  hair  laQ  ovar  Us  ana 
as  he  porfermed  themdeaet;  a  pale  firightaaed  feoa 
was  lifted  pitaoosly  toward  die  oaseaMBt,  aad  aa  die 
wheny  moved  slowly  down  die  nvar^  doee  to  lie 
baak,  a  sound  like  the  pleodiag  ery  of  a  woamn  in 
fear,  or  die  suddoa  oathreak  of  a  heart  in  Its  aarpriaa 
at  meedng  a  friend,  reached  the  Cardinal  aad  his 
nephew* 

"  See !"  cried  die  youdi,  grasping  Ua  aoele's  ana, 
aad  poiatiiv  towaid  the  wherry,  **  see,  that  ia  the  path 
through  which  they  are  leading  her  to  the  etako. 
The  angeb  in  Heaven  are  scaroely  less  para  of  heart, 
yet  must  she  die,  to  appease  the  jealoos  fury  of  a 
base  woman.  Nay,  ancle,  frown  not  oa  ino  now!  I 
would  not  speak  wiungially,  but  my  vety  seal  adiea 
at  die  sight  of  my  poor  betrothed  thus  oiaeDy  beset." 

Cardinal  Pole  drew  his  nephew  gandy  from  the 
caaeawnt,  hosfifcWwy  bns  to  calm  his  diaaia  spint, 
and  to  confide  trastfiilly  in  die  aid  aad  ooaacfl  wUoh 
ho  was  ready  to  give  whoa  lidly  iufiaaied  on  the 
subject  which  had  omated  ao  mnoh  disqo&etode.  The 
worst  part  of  his  eonfejaioa  wai  already  made,  and 
Handy  soon  became  tranqail  eaough  to  hdoim  Us 
kind  relative  of  all  wUch  he  himself  knew  with  regard 
to  die  peiaeention  now  going  fmaaid  agaiaat  Alioe 
Copley  and  bar  fadier.  Whoa  ho  had  fiaished,  widi 
a  passioaato  appeal  to  die  Cardinal  fiar  aid  to  wscae 
her  from  dw  hands  of  her  petaeonton,  die  old  man 
was  deofdy  aifected.  Though  be  fatty  believed  a 
paseioB  for  the  beaatlfal  heretie  had  caased  die  apoe* 
tacy  of  his  nephew,  he  allowed  the  sappoeidoa  to 
have  BO  inflaenoe  on  his  pofpoae;  by  adld  aad  gaatia 
expoetalatioB,  he  hoped  to  win  Us  aephew  baek  to 
the  CathoHe  feidi,  before  his  qpostacy  waa  mada 
pabBc,  Bor  did  ho  despair  of  rendering  the  gaade  aad 
snfferiiV  giri  aa  iiisimmiiai  to  dne  aad,  oaidd  ha  per* 
saade  the  Qoeen  to  more  lenity  than  her  preeent  cmel 
eonrso  of  eondnot  seeaied  to  indieaie.  Ho  raadi^ 
pranlsed  to  intaroede  with  Mary  in  behalf  of  tha 
prisoners,  soothed  the  excited  fasMnga  of  Ua  yoaag 
relative,  ahaoet  widi  fenuniae  gemleaess  besoiq[ht  Um 
to  trast  the  amtter  entirely  to  Umself,  and  only  exaeied 
a  promise  diat  die  yoath  shoold  in  no  wioe  luseel  to  a 
Uvingsoul  thechangavrhichhad  takaaplaoeiBhisown 
religioas  belief.  Hundy  pvoorieed  all  that  the  CaidMal 
desired,  beside  the  almost  revarantial  Adth  with  wUeh, 
from  Us  youth,  he  had  regarded  Ua  aagost  lataoiva,  he 
was  begianii^  to  feel  the  raaedon  vridch  evar  attoada 
fatigua  and  excitement  such  aa  had  firsd  }A»  frame 
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Ike  pi«vioa»  dmy,  9(h  gmefidly  kiMoif  ih*  oM 
man's  handi  he  went  to  bis  own  chamber,  firmly  believ- 
ing that  all  would  yet  be  well  with  her  he  loved,  hut 
fatigued  and  tcreogtbleM  almoat  aa  a  child. 

The  Caidiaal  mmaiBed  in  hie  iibmy  grieved  deeply 
by  the  diicloeure  just  made,  bat  to  a  good  heart,  in  him 
wee  jomed  a  dear,  tooiid  inteileet.  Both  feason.  and 
fteling  prompted  him  to  deal  mildly  with  what  neemed 
to  him  the  error  of  his  nephew,  and  long  after  the  ruddy 
glow  of  Bunaet  had  filled  his  room  with  shflldowt,  the 
good  prelate  sat  pondering  on  what  he  had  fini  heard, 
in  agony  of  ^rit,  bitter  almost  as  death. 

Somewhat  more  remote  firom  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
Qoeen  Maiy  occupied  in  Windsor  castle,  than  forsigo 
etiquette  seemed  to  require,  had  King  Philip  chosen  his 
own  private  apartments.    As  if  to  show  his  otter  con* 
tempt  for  everything  appertaining  to  his  Queen  or  her 
dominion,  he   had  decorated  them  entirely  after  the 
luxurious  fashion  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain, 
hut,  as  y^  unknown  in  England.    In  one  of  these 
rooms,  scarcely  larger  than  the  bondoir  of  a  fine  lady 
of  die  present  day,  sat  a  female,  strangely  attired, 
and  of  singular  beauty;  her  form,  though  slight,  was 
ridily  prepoetioned>  and  full  of  spirited  loveliness.    A 
loose  robe  of  purple  silk  was  girded  carelessly  at  th^ 
waist  by  a  modem  embroidered  scarf,  which  fell  to  her 
feet  as  she  stood  up,  the  silken  fringe  of  one  end 
sweeping  lightly,  whenever  she  moved,  over  the  small 
golden  Stan  which  gemmed  her  tiny  vdvet  slippen. 
Her  robe  was  open  at  the  throat,  slightly  revealing  an 
mider  garment  of  rose-colored  silk,  end  beneath  that, 
one  of  linen,  edged  with  rich  point  lace.    A  purple  fillet, 
spotted  like  her  slippers,  with  tiny  golden  stars,  looped 
the  rich  jet  black  curls  up  from  her  temples,  and 
the  ends  with   tUn  fringe  of  gold,  spun  almost  to 
the  fineness  of  e  spider's  web,  flowed  lightly  among 
the  heavier  mass  of  ringlets  that  fell  down  ber  back. 
Her   small  hand  fell  listlessly  over   the   strings    of 
a  late  which  rested  partly  npon  her  lap,  and  partly 
upon  the  pile  of  velvet  cushions  which  she  occupied. 
Though  her  band  remained  inactive,  and  half  buried 
in  die  drapery  of  her  loose  sleeve,  there  was  nothing  of 
laiMpior  either  in  her  faoe  or  position ;  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  expectation,  and  she  lay  with  one  foot 
itndned  hard  against  the  goxgeous  carpet,  and  with  her 
beautiful  head  partially  erect,  like  a  gazelle  preparing 
to  leap  from  its  thicket.    Full  twenty  minytes  she 
remsuaed  in  this  positioB^  but  at  length  she  became 
restless,  and  fKngiag  the  lute  away  with  a  vehemence 
that  sent  the  loose  sleeve  floating  like  a  purple  mist 
b«ck  upon  her  shoulder,  she  started  vp,  and  passed 
through  an  open  door.    From  the  room  which  she 
entered  was  a  private  passage,  leading  to  the  Queen's 
apartments,  bat   the  door  was  locked,  and  the  key 
within  the  chamber.    A  smile  in  which  both  playful- 
ness and  mockexy  combined,  flashed  over  the  lady's 
face  as  she  turned  the  bolt,  murmuring,  *'  The  loek  has 
become  rusty  fivr  wmit  of  nee;  alas  Ibr  the  love-stricken 
Queen,'*  and  with  the  smile  stffl  upon  her  brilliant  face, 
she  threaded  the  passage  cautiously,  for  she  had  not 
dared  to  take  a  lamp.     The  door  which  opened  to 
15 


liary's'dressiiy^oom,  was  nnlonhfid,  h«t  the  entnaeo 
rimsfiilad  firan  within  by  a  f«U  ef  heavy  lapastiy* 
After  listening  for  a  moBaent,  the  lady  aefUgr  lifted  the 
laadb,  and  oonoealed  herself  Jwithin  the  folds  of  this 
massive  di^Msy,  where  she  eould  hear  aaf  coBVBn» 
tion  which  might  pass  in  the  room.  AU^however,  wat 
silent,  and  the  fiur  lisMaer  an^ht  have  deemed  tha  foflil 
empty  but  for  the  nistle  of  silk,  and  the  impatieiit  tap* 
ping  of  a  foot  «pon  the  floor.  ThrastiBg  her  hand  into 
her  bosom,  the  listesdng  female  drew  forth  a  day 
poinaHl,  and  with  its  keen  point,  cat  aa  aperture  ia 
the  tapestry,  aad  looked  eagerly  throufk;  The  Qaeaa 
was  there,  and  elone.  It  was  the  n^itle  of  her  daamsb 
dressing-gown,  heavily  lowered  witb  mMk,  that  had 
before  given  evidence  of  her  preseaee*  Shp  seemed  ae 
just  prepared  ibr  lest}  her  tiring  womaa  had  been  disi* 
missed,  the  jewels  ware  unbound  fkea»  her  Jiead,  aB4 
her  harsh  fbacnns  looked  offi-k  aad  mpolstve,  whea 
contrasted  alone  with  the  ghtterii^  white  of  her  drese- 
iagtP'wn.  The  female  behind  the  tapestry  wee  about 
to  lacaie  when  eertaia  that  Mary  had  ao  oompaaioaf 
but  aa  she  was  tarniag  for  that  paipose,  an  opposita 
door  opened,  and  Kiag  Philip  eateved  his  wifis's  dresa* 
ii^p-room.  Mary  staited  up,  and  for  the  aioroent  hsf 
free  beoaaie  almost  pleasing,  so  happy  did  she  seem 
with  the  pieeenee  of  her  haughtgi^ord. 

**  Madam,"  said  PhiKp,  in  a  stem,  hanh  voice,  step* 
ping  repulsively  sway,  as  she  moved  forward  to  greet 
him,  "  Madam,  I  crave  some  information  of  a  lady  of 
you^  court,  one  Mistress  Copley.  It  is  said  that  she 
has  been  conveyed  from  the  castle  mysteriously,  and 
onder  a  guard  of  armed  men.  Before  I  seek  my  pilloir 
I  would  leara  from  your  own  Kps  if  this  be  so.  Ia  a 
word,  most  gentle  lady,  have  you  dmred  to  thwart  my 
wishes  or  brave  my  dispkasure,  by  ^aamag  or  conal* 
ring  at  her  departure.*'  , 

The  Queen  tamed  crimson  with  fber  and  rage,  bat 
powerful  as  was  the  former  fbelbg,  the  latter  overeame 
it. 

"  Tour  gende  ligbtro-love  has  a  bed  at  our  expense 
even  yet,"  she  said  spitefully }  *'  not  so  daintily  tricked 
out,  perchance,  as  the  couch  she  has  left  in  oor  castle, 
but  a  soft  one,  nevertheless.  The  Tower  at  London 
contains  no  parks  through  which  a  light  maiden  and 
ftlse  prince  may  roam  at  will.  There,  at  least,  our 
authority  is  still  supreme." 

"  Woman,  you  have  not  dared  I"  Philip  would  hcvo 
said  more,  but  the  Queen  iotemipted  him  with  insultiag 
calmness,  thoQgh  she  tnmed  pale  in  the  intensity  qf  her 
rage* 

**  Alice  Copley  Is  ia  the  Tower.  I  will  not  toucli 
pen  to  parchment  again,  *til]  it  is  to  saga  her  death- 
wanaat«" 

"  Fiend  t"  exdahned  Philip  through  Us  shaC  teeth, 
and  with  a  fiery  gesture,  he  flung  open  the  door,  aad 
left  the  room.  It  was  but  for  an  instant ;  his  shadow 
was  yet  on  the  threshold,  when  he  latoraed  agaia^ 

*'  Madam,"  he  said,  "your  signet,  if  yoa  please |  I 
would  vimt  Mistress  Copley  in  prison,  and  it  may  be 
needed. 
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"  Nerer  I"  eoEclainied  Maiy,  clocing'  the  hand  on 
which  was  the  ngoet  ring,  so  tigfady  that  its  Toag;h 
chasing  ahaost  sunk  into  her  pabn. 

With  a  sneer  upon  his  lip,  Philip  took  the  denehed 
hand  within  his  own,  and  using  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence, forced  the  ring  from  her  finger.  Then  laising  4he 
hand  which  glowed  with  his  rudeness,  mockingly  to  his 
tips,  he  dropped  it,  and  left  the  room. 

For  a  moment  Mary  stood  transfixed  with  rage  too 
Tehement  for  expression ;  every  bad  feeling  of  her  natnre 
seemed  aroused  within  her  bosom,  but  instead  of  resent- 
ing the  rudeness  which  had  been  practiced  upon  her,  as 
a  wronged  wife,  or  an  iiisulted  Queen,  her  first  words 
were  levelled  against  the  helpless  victim  of  her  jealousy. 
**  Minion,"  she  hissed,  and  specks  of  foam  rushed 
through  her  clenched  teeth,  "  Minion !  I  have  been 
thus  outraged,' and  for  thee!  Thy  dainty  limbs  shall 
writhe  and  scorch  and  snrink  to  nothing,  in  the  hot 
flame  for  this,  low  bom  heretic  as  thou  art." 

The  insulted  Queen  raved  on,  long  and  fiercely,  as 
if  die  object  of  her  hate  had  been  present  to  tremble 
at  its  violence.  All  night  she  trod  that  little  room  to 
and  fro,  in  her  impotent  wrath,  now  muttering  sternly 
to  herself,  and  again  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands, 
in  fear  that  her  husband  would  make  their  late  quarrel 
a  pretext  for  retumxnf  to  Spain,  as  he  often  threatened. 
So  completely  had  she  become  his  slave,  that  when  the 
anger  which  his  brutal  conduct  had  aroused  in  her 
heart,  subsided  into  more  bitter  and  deadly  hate  of  her 
rival,  an  abject  wish  to  appease  his  wrath  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  notwithstanding  his  late  unmanly 
outrage,  she  sought  the  private  door  of  his  chamber, 
ready  to  make  any  concession  short  of  her  revenge,  to 
soften  his  resentment.  But  the  door  at  which  she  tried 
for  admission  to  his  apartment,  was  locked,  and  though 
she  struck  it  timidly  with  her  hand  ^gain  and  again,  her 
only  answer  was  the  merry  tones  of  a  lute,  which  seem- 
ed flooding  the  chamber  widi  a  sweet  mockery  of  her 
summons.  There  several  times  did  the  restless  woman 
seek  that  door,  and  every  time  her  efibrt  to  bo  heard 
was  drowned  in  a  gush  of  cheerful  music. 

To  be  continued^ 
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O  r  if  ins  1. 
THE    SEA. 


BT  JOHN    C.   m'cABX,  H.   D. 

Tas  grsen  earth  hath  its  beautiful,  the  flower  and  the  leaf} 
The  vine-clad  hill,  the  gentle  slope,  the  rich  autumnal  sheaf. 
The  lowing  herd,  the  piping  bird  that  sings  from  every  tree, 
Batgive,oli,givenM,lbr  niyboon,ahoaM  uponthe  aea! 
There's  beauty  in  the  billow  when  the  sephyrs  skiai  along. 
There's  glory  on  the  ocean,  when  the  wind-sprite  chaunts  its 

song; 
There's  grandenr,  when  the  Ibanilng  surge,  like  a  tall  tower 

vprears, 
Or,  lihe  a  shrouded  giant,  its  colossal  form  i^pears. 
The  war-horse  curves  his  graceful  neck,  and  dashes  wide  the 

foam 
From  his  strong  enifr,  and  wildly  seeks  the  battle's  denssst 

slonai 
Aad  the  chaiaed  eagle  ilerosly  shrieks,  inpatisBt  to  be  frso, 
Bat  his,  a  prouder  spirit  Is,  whose  home  is  on  the 


Aad  thunder  spirits  in  their  Wrath,  hurl  down  their  lightning 

spears; 
To  watch  the  elemental  strife— enblime—terrlile—gnnd — 
And  hM»  there*s  one  who  holds  them  "  in  the  hollow  of  His 

hand!'* 


IVe  stood  npoB  the  batde»fie1d,  where  foe  with  foe  woald 
And  each  hold  standard-bearer  bore  his  own  prood  winding- 
sheet  : 
And  felt  a  strange  deep  thrill  of  joy,  on  that  ensanguined  plain, 
When  on  the  winds  came  rushing  up,  bold  Freedom's  eheoiag 

strain. 
And  every  hill  became  more  dear,  and  holier  every  vale, 
Wlien  war-worn  pilgrims  showed  their  wounds,  that  to^  a 

touching  tale ; 
And  in  the  rapture  of  glad  thoughts,  have  waved  aloft  my  hand, 
And  shoQted,  «*  Ois,  this  is  indeed  *  my  own,  my  native  land !'  ** 
My  native  land !  whose  sons  are  brave,  whose  daughters  passlag 

fair, 
Whose  eagU  oft  hath  caused  to  skulk  the  lion  to  his  lair ; 
Whose  mountains,  and  whose  broad  deep  streams,  whose  forests 

old  atad  dim. 
Send  up  their  myriad  notes  to  Heaven  In  one  otemnl  hjona. 
But,  oh,  that  sea,  that  glorious  sea!  brood  mirror  of  those  sUea, 
Where  "  everlasting  love  "  is  writ  to  mortal's  wondering  eyes— 
Say,  Ocean  1  over  whose  deep  waves  ten  thousand  years  have 

rolled. 
What  mysteries  lie  amid  your  depths,  what  wonders  yet  anioM  ^ 
Is  there  no  mnaic  in  those  halls  beneath  the  placid  sea. 
When  billows  seem  to  hold  above,  their  lofty  jubilee  1 
Is  there  no  sorrow  4n  those  caves  hid  fisr,  far  down  the  deep. 
When  sounds  come  up  from  out  their  depths,  like  moans  of 

those  Irho  weep  ? 
Are  there  no  Wild  sweet  flowers  tiiere,  o'ershadowed  by  tfm 

waves. 
Tended,  perhaps,  by  young  aea  nymphs,  who  dwell  ia  ooral 

caves  f 
No  peacefltl  bowers  down,  down,  down  beyond  all  mortal  eye. 
Where  those  who  fondly  love,  live  on  in  joys  that  never  die? 
I  know  not  if  beneath  the  aea,  are  halls  and  templee  foir. 
Or  sea  nymphs'with  bright  diamond-drops,  aad  rich  pearls  in 

their  hair ; 
I  know  not  whether  joy  or  grief  are  foiud  beneath  your  wave. 
But  kiune  your  bosom  oft  hath  borne  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
Ood !    I  have  stood  upon  the  deck,  when  booming  long  and  fond. 
The  flery  messengers  of  death  came  with  their  heiald  cload ; 
And  watched,  amid  the  battle's  rage,  (an  angel's  wing  to  am) 
Still  proudly  floating  o'er  our  ship,  the  banner  of  the  free ! 
Ay !  and  when  death,  with  its  dark  wing  came  wildly  sweeping 

by. 
And  'shadowed  with  its  gory  plume,  ah !  many  a  baralag  eye, 
I've  thought,  as  'round  oar  vessel's  side  the  aMmaiag  of  each  wava 
Came  up— perchance  the  billows  chaunt  the  requiem  of  the  brave. 
I've  seen  the  djdng  sailor  gaae  so  wistfolly  around. 
When  on  his  ear  came  pealing  up  the  cannon's  gloomy  sound ; 
While  hovering  o'er  his  vision  dim,  his  country's  flag  was  there, 
Aad  l^ctoiy's  shoat  rose  wildly  up,  and  staid  awhile  his  piajac. 
I've  seea  that  sailor,  thrice  esaay  to  shoat,  ia  his  foil  piida. 
And  as  he  gave  the  wild  "  huaaa,"  look  up  to  Hoavan-^s 

And  when  the  battle's  strifo  was  o'er,  above  the  dead  we  prayed. 
And  shrouded  them,  aad  o'er  each  coipse  the  words  of  grace  we 

said; 
Then  through  the  green  aad  flsahiag  waves,  eaek  shroadsd  body 

sped. 
To  sleep,  until  the  sea  is  called  to  "  render  up  its  dead." 
Farewell  thou  sea !  long  time  hath  passed  since  rocked  upon  thy 

breast. 
Thy  soothing  blUows  laUal^*  hath  hashed  mf  woes  to  rssi  ( 
Thoa  art  my  mother,  sister,  bride-Hay  beaattfol,  mf  free  &— 
God  bless  and  guard  for  ever  more,  each  wanderer  of  the  sea! 
Petersburg t  Va.,  1841. 
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Orif  iaml. 

BRIDAL     CUSTOMS    OF     THE     NORTHERN 

GERMANS. 


BY  AN  IV A   CORA  MOWATT. 


Tbxri  Still  eodtu,  even  it  this  tUne,  when 
don  has  heen  dethroned  by  eheeriess  Reality,  and  Form 
and  Fashion,  have  utterly  banished  Romance  from  the 
drcle  of  domestic  happiness,  a  charm  interwoven  with 
the  nUptial  ceremonies  of  the  Germans,  which  imparts 
to  them  a  spirit  of  mirthinl  and  innocent  romance,  and 
preserves  the  warm  and  social  emotions  of  the  heart  in 
their  primitive  brightness  and  poritf. 

When  a  young  girl  is  once  betrothed,  were  the  Hindo 
UiH,  (whose  bond  Death  only  can  dissolve,)  around 
her  neck,  she  could  not  feel  herself  more  irrevocably 
joined  to  the  one  whom  her  plighted  faith  has  hlessed" 
she  is,  therefore,  moved  by  no  calculating  motives  for 
concealment— she  is  not  coquette  enough  to  court  the 
attentions  of  other  men,  whom  her  unacknowledged 
vows  might  mislead,  and  a  faithless  lover,  a  jilted  lady, 
and  broken  engagement,  are  phenomena,  in  her  land, 
too  rarely  heard  of  to  be  dreaded, — ^thus  she  does  not 
blush  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  her 

"  Pure,  open,  proaperous  love, 
Tlut  pledged  on  eerth  and  tealed  dMwe, 
Grows  ia  the  world*t  ^provlag  eyes. 
In  FriemUhip'a  anile,  and  hone'a  esress, 
Colleetiar  all  the  beart't  tweet  ties 
lato  one  knot  of  happaaeas!** 


Her  acquaintances  are  soon  made  partakers  of  her 
happiness ;  from  this  hour  to  that  of  her  marriage,  she 
is  called  **  Bride,"  (resigning  the  name  the  instant  she 
becomes  n  wife,)  and  regarded  as  a  being  on  whom 
every  testimony  of  affection,  and  every  kindness  of 
friendship  is  to  be  lavished.  Her  friends  and  connec- 
tions select  heras  the  Queen  of  their  f%tes;  and,  at  the 
dinner  parties  daily  given  in  her  honor,  the  seats  of  the 
Bride  and  Bridegioom  grace  the  head  of  the  festive 
boaid,  their  plates  are  wreathed  with  farJaads  of  natural 
fkvwers,  and  ^uquets  of  the  most  exquisite  buds  and 
blossoms  bloom  in  vases  beside  them.  The  first  health 
proposed  is  the  Bride's,  ofytu  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
•nd  beautiful  address  to  the  happy  pair.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  the  Bridegroom  to  express  his  thanks  in  an 
answer.  A  week  before  the  nuptials  the  dearest  and 
most  intimate  fnend  of  the  Bride  invites  her  young 
companions  to  a  festival  called  **  The  Binding  of  the 
Myrtle  Wreath."  On  this  occasion  no  mairied  person 
k  admitted— mirth  and  hilarity  revel  unrestrained  by 
ihb  frown  of  pmdery,  or  the  sober  glances  of  age  and 
experience.  The  myrtle  wreath,  which  is  to  mingle  with 
the  tresses  of  the  Bride  at  her  nuptials,  is  woven  by  the 
heads  of  yooqg  maidens,  and  the  gentlemen  are  excluded 
from  their  preeence  until  thu  oeiemoay  is  completed; 
the  eveninf  is  then  divided  between  dancing  and  amus- 
ing games  When  the  bridal  morning  arrives,  bright 
eolored  flags  float  gaOy  from  the  window  of  thehride- 
graom's  and  hasiness  aoquaintaaoes,  and  a  profusion  of 
eadeanx,  flowers,  and  poetiy,  is  showered  in  upon  the 
bride.    At  the  eltar  her  brow  ia  encircled  by  the  myrtle 


wreath,  whose  binding  she  witnessed  a  few  days 
previous,  the  emblem  of  that  everlasting  faith  and  con- 
stancy implanted  in  her  heart.  During  the  evening  the 
more  youthful  and  gay  sportively  attempt  to  pluck  the 
leaves  from  her  garland,  over  which,  to  prevent  these 
depredations,  the  bridegroom  becomes  guardian;  and 
his  hand  alone,  when  her  friends  withdraw,  removes  the 
wreath  from  her  brow.  A  serenade  beneath  their  win* 
dows  closes  the  ceremonies,  and  though 

**  When  the  jonng  bride  goea  ft-oni  her  fhther**  hall 

She  goea  vnto  love  vet  untried  and  new. 

She  parts  from  the  love  which  hath  still  been  true.** 

she  seldom,  in  that  happy  clime,  parts  to  weep  over 
changed  affections  and  unrealized  hopes. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  day  of  their  union,  should 
both  parties  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  together  that 
advanced  period,  another  festival  celebrates  the  virtOee 
of  the  wifCf  who  again  receives  gifU,  and  tokens  of 
affection,  and  congratulatoiy  poems,  (some  I  have 
seen  printed  on  satin,)  from  her  friends,  who,  in  the 
evening,  asfemble  around  her;  and  then,  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state,  at  an  appointed  hour,  her  two  young- 
est chOdren,  if  she  have  any,  approach  her  bearing  a 
basket  heaped  with  newly  gathered  flowers,  among 
the  leaves  of  which  glitters  a  silver  crown — gracefully 
presenting  her  their  beautiful  burden,  they  recite  some 
verses,  generally  composed  by  the  elder  children,  and 
their  father,  who  stands  by  her  side,  receiving  the 
crown  places  it  on  the  head  of  Us  wife,  whose  thoughts, 
perhaps,  wander  hack  to  the  eve  when  the  myrtle 
wreath  lay  freshly  there,  and  the  years  that  have 
since  fled,  start  up  one  by  one  before  her,  while  she 
asks  her  heart  if  it  has  been  as  true  and  as  fond,  as 
it  vowed  to  be,  or  whether  there  is  not  yet  some 
evidence  of  love  unshown,  some  sacrifice  of  affection 
unoflbrcd,  by  which  she  can  add  to  the  flBllciQr  of  her 
husband  and  the  haziness  of  his  home. 

When  half  a  century  has  rolled  away,  and  the  bride 
of  fifty  years  ago  has  survived  to  be  the  beloved  wife  of 
half  a  hundred  years  tried  and  unchanging  affection,  an 
event  so  extraordinary  and  so  unfrequently  witnessed, 
is  celebrated  by  the  *' Golden  Hochzeit"  or  golden 
wedding,  at  which  a  crown  of  gold  is  presented  the 
reverend  ^matron,  and  a  clergyman,  addressing  the 
aged  pair,  rehearses  the  blessings  which  have  been 
granted  to  them  in  the  long  life  they  have  spent 
together,  and  revives  the  emotions  of  their  youth  ia 
the  remembrance  of  its  by-gone  pleasures. 

By  some,  these  customs  would  be  esteemed  useless 
or  absurd,  but  when  we  reflect  that  they  cherish  and 
keep  fresh  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart,  constrain 
those  who  witness  them  to  look  back  upon  the  past, 
to  contemplate  goodness  and  virtue,  and  question 
whether  the  silver  and  the  golden  crown,  the  rewards 
of  constancy  and  affection,  have  been  fairiy  won,  we 
may  rather  lament  that  these  ceremonies  should  be 
confined  to  romantic  Germany  alone. 


Etsbt  man  has  his  own  individual  organisation^ 
This  may  serve  to  explain  the  difleroact  of  oooetitutio^ 
and  tempanmeat.'^^lrtHrs. 
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ALLAN   MENTIETH. 
A  ROMANCfi. 


BY  ROBIKT  HAMlLTOir. 


"  He  who  dares  tit  in  Saint  Swithln'a  chair 
Whaa  the  nifht  haf  winga  the  troubled  air, 
QueatioB*  three  if  they  ipeak  the  •pell» 
He  may  atki  and  she  nutt  telL"— ^«o«f^. 

Ih  die  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cefitnry,  the  Vin^om 
of  Scotlaod  could  lay  little  claim  to  the  intellectual 
character  for  which  it  is  now  proverbial  among  all 
oountriea,  although,  cooaidering  iu  narrow  limits  and 
llie  internal  discords  with  which  for  centuries  it  had  been 
agitated,  it  had  nevertheless  produced  some  master 
■piritt  who  will  for  ever  Uve  in  the  records  of  genius. 
But,  a  mental  darkness  prevailed  generally  over  all 
classes,  and  especially  among  the  peasantry.  Learning 
existed  only  in  Abbeys  and  Monasteries,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  priesthood  to  withhold  it  from  the  people, 
the  better  to  enable  them  to  exercise  thdr  domination 
and  indulge  their  sensual  appetites.  Latter  times  have, 
however,  shown  us  that  ''knowledge  is  indeed  power,** 
and  that  the  gown  and  rosary  are  regarded  with  respect, 
but  not  tcrrop-  "that  religion  is  received  with  a  wary  yet 
serious  considetation,  but  that  all  sectarian  intolerancy 
is  rebuked  with  a  fearless  spirit  "  The  church  and  the 
state,**  as  they  are  coupled  in  England,  are  fast  parting 
fellowship,  tithes,  stipends,  pluralities  and  a  host  of 
other  clerical  impositions  are  in  many  cases  now  merely 
nominal,  and  "  the  fathers  of  the  church"  begin  to  bow 
tp  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  and  are  compelled  to  con- 
fine themselves  solely  to  the  dutes  of  their  spiritual  call- 
ing. At  the  period  at  which  we  lay  our  story,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Roman  church  was  the  religion  of  the 
land,  and  that  its  priests  were  arrogant  and  designing  in 
the  extreme.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  also  divided 
by  civil  discord*-and  the  peasantry  of  its  highlands  were 
the  vassals  or  clansmen  of  various  chiefs.  These  were 
ft  race  entirely  destitute  of  mental  culture,  and  plunged 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  superstition— even  the  chieftains 
themselves  were  men  of  little  or  no  learning,  and  holding 
dieir  titles  from  the  antiqui^  of  birth  and  theit*  prowess 
in  aims-  'yet  all  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  super- 
stitions and  legends  of  their  country.  Allan  Mentieth, 
the  hero  of  our  story,  was  the  second  son  of  a  chieftain 
of  that  name,  whose  father  dying  in  his  infancy  and  the 
title  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  the  care  of  Allan 
devolved  upon  a  widowed  aunt,  who  lived  on  the  confines 
of  the  highlands,  on  a  large  and  wealthy  estate.  The 
child  of  her  sister,  and  the  only  relative  for  which  she 
almost  retained  an  affection,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
assert,  that  she  indulged  his  whims  and  caprices  to  an 
unbounded  extent,  and  by  the  time  that  Allan  had 
reached  die  age  of  manhood,  he  was  addicted  to  every 
extravaganoe  and  vice  that  the  locality  of  the  place 
afforded  him.  Through  the  interest  of  his  aunt  and 
•ome  powerful  relatives,  a  commission  was  obttined  for 
bun  in  the  army  of  Qcieen  Mniy,  w1)et«,  axAimg  the 
yiomger  braachM  of  the  nobtefhmiliea  of  thst  pttiod,  hb 


heedless  propensities  were  encouraged  and  fostered,  *tsll 
they  left  him  so  embarrassed,  that  his  fire({oent  calls  upon 
his  aunt  for  pecuniary  relief,  were  ultimately  met  with  a 
refusal.  His  credit  gone,  his  desires  ungratified,  he  felt 
reckless  of  all  around  him,  and  hesitated  not  at  any 
sacrifice  to  procure  the  means  to  carry  out  his  views. 
At  one  period,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mofdoch 
Mclvor,  a  man  of  dissdnte  habits,  and  who  for  many 
yettrs  had  been  known  in  the  neighborhood  where  his 
aunt  resided,  as  one  of  the  most  daring  caterans  or 
freebooters  which  the  highlands  held.  This  iadivkiual 
had  been  once  strongly  suspected  of  having  committed 
a  robbery  on  the  premises  of  Lady  Alice,  Allan's  aunt, 
and  although  it  could  not  be  brought  directly  home  to 
him,  he  having  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  yet,  it  was 
firmly  believed  be  was  the  robber,  and  indeed  such  waa 
actually  the  fact,  for  in  connivance  with  Allan  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  premises,  and  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  family  plate  extracted  and  converted  into 
monay,  which  the  two  had  shared  between  them. 
Mclvor  had  thus  the  young  highlander  completely  in 
his  power,  and  whenever  he  found  himself  in  difficulty, 
be  applied  for  aid  to  Allan,  which  if  refused,  he 
threatened  to  reveal  the  robbery  to  his  aunt.  For  above 
two  years  had  Mclvor  thus  held  his  victim  in  the  thrall, 
and  instead  of  abating  in  bis  demands,  was  only  the 
more  importunate  and  greedy.  A  sudden  cessation  of 
hostilities  about  this  dme,  had  given  the  young  soldier 
an  opportuni^  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  and  he  felt 
grateful,  if  for  nothing  else,  he  should  for  a  short  period 
thus  escape  from  the  presence  and  demands  of  the 
villain,  Mclvor.  A  br^  rebuke  firom  his  affectionate 
aunt  for  his  extravagance  was  all  that  he  received,  and 
her  heart  was  as  open  to  him  as  ever.  For  many 
months  he  had  resided  at  the  home  of  his  childhoud, 
enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  regaided  by  all  the 
tenantry  of  his  relative,  with  respect  and  kindnes^^ 
while  his  vrinning  manners  and  bold  and  handsome 
figure  vrere  admirably  calculated  to  make  a  fiavoraUa 
impression  upon  the  maidens  of  tlie  neigliborhood— yet 
there  was  ever  a  thoughtful  and  moody  expression  upoft 
his  (eatares  his  eye,  dark  as  the  wing  of  the  raven,  waa 
never  steadily  fixed  upon  any  one  object,  but  its  constant 
wandering  betrayed  a  mind  that  was  ill  at 
withal  he  was  a  manly  and  gallant  youth.  His 
was  that  of  the  highlander  of  those  times.  The 
kilt,  which  came  to  the  knee,  betrayed  the  proportiona 
of  a  limb  worthy  of  an  Apollo ;  his  coat,  of  the  tanse 
material,  cut  so  as  to  expose  his  neck,  which  was  of 
exquisite  symmetry,  and  when  not  brewned  by  die  soil 
of  summer,  was  as  white  as  the  snows  of  his  native 
mountains.  His  features  were  of  just  and  beautiful  pro- 
portion«-his  hair  was  of  the  hue  of  the  yellow  harveaC, 
while  the  peaked  Gaelic  bonnet,  phnned  with  the  wii^ 
of  the  eagle,  surmounted  a  brow  broad  and  smooth. 
The  checkered  hose,  which  rose  midway  above  his  ankle, 
were  fastened  with  garters  of  crimson  ribands,  a 
brogue  of  nisset  leather  encased  each  fisot,  cimp9d  hf 
large  siher  buckler-awhile  over  all  waa  thcown  in 
grecefhl  negligenoe  a  plaid  of  ample  dineasioaa.  Thus 
eqmpped,  of  him  it  n%fat  be 
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«8»  tmMity  kto  Ibra  aad  m  Mblsliit 

That  aerer  a  hall  tuch  a  falUard  did  f  race  ;** 

or  rather,  never  were  the  heather  hreaats  of  hit  moun- 
taina  trodden  by  a  nobler  form. 

Among  the  youthful  beauties  of  Glenlyon  valley,  was 
one  who  was  esteemed  the  gem  of  maiden  loveliness, 
Catharine  Graham.  On  her  had  Allan  in  his  days  of 
boyhood  looked  kindly,  and  now  that  he  was  returned  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  he  deemed  that  the  simple  heart  of 
the  maiden  would  be  easily  captivated-— but  pure  affec- 
tion reigned  not  in  his  bosom,  vice  had  sapped  it  to  the 
foundation,  and  deep  and  dark  designs  against  her  inno- 
cence were  by  him  meditated.  In  vain  did  he  seek  to 
win  her  ear,  in  vain  did  he  vow  that  she  was  his  only 
idol,  but  the  maiden  had  already  plighted  her  vows  in 
the  presence  of  heaven  to  Donald  Kenmure,  cousin  o( 
AUao,  and  also  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  Lady. 
Indignant  at  thus  being  foiled  in  bis  machinations,  a 
deep  aad  deadly  hatred  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and 
be  resolved  to  bligbt  the  character  of  his  cousin  in  the 
eyes  of  his  aunt,  and  thus,  if  possible,  accomplish  the 
easier  his  design  upon  the  maiden.  To  effect  this,  he 
one  night  entered  the  chamber  of  his  aunt  while  she 
was  bound  in  slumber,  and  bore  from  it  a  valuable  brace- 
let, the  gift  of  her  deceased  husband,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  behind  him  the  bonnet  of  Donald,  so  that  sus- 
picion was  naturally  enough  fastened  upon  the  poor 
youth,  who,  being  accused  of  the  theft,  and  although  no 
other  evidence  of  guilt  could  be  produced  against  him,  save 
the  drcumstanoe  of  his  bonnet  having  been  found  in  the 
apartment,  he  was  condemned  and  committed  to  prison. 

Poor  Catharine,  almost  heart  broken,  and  knowing 
well  that  her  lover  was  innocent,  pleaded  hard  with  the 
Lady  Alice  for  pardon,  but  the  apparent  ingratitude  of 
the  youth  made  her  deaf  to  all  entreaty,  and  so,  as  a 
last  resource,  she  condescended  to  make  application  to 
Allan  to  use  bis  interest  in  behalf  of  his  poor  cousin. 

"  On  one  condition/*  replied  he,  **  I  will.  Transfer 
your  afiections  from  Donald  to  me,  and  I  will  prevail 
upon  my  aunt  to  procure  his  release  from  prison.*' 

The  eyes  of  Catharine  flashed  with  contempt,  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  face,  and  ber  whole  frame  shook 
with  indignation.  ''Mean,  contemptible  being!**  she 
exclaimed,  "none  but  (me  who  is  unworthy  of  any 
woman*s  hand  would  dare  to  proffer  such  terms  to  an 
affianced  maiden.  What.'  exchange  virtue  for  vice, 
truth  for  deceit,  honor  for  nobleness  t  Never!  sooner 
would  I  link  myself  to  the  festering  remnants  of  mor* 
tality  and  be  entombed  alive,  than  exchange  my  Donald's 
love  for  the  cold  and  selfish  heart  that  beaU  within  thy 
bofom/*  and  rushing  from  the  apartment,  left  Allan 
confounded  and  speechless. 

He  was  standing  in  that  position,  when  a  servant 
entered  aad  placed  a  packet  in  his  hand.  He  started 
when  be  beheld  the  superscription.  "Ah!  *tis  from 
Murdoch  T*  he  exclaimed,  and  staggered  breathless  to  a 
chair.  For  some  minutes  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
vacantly  upon  it,  then  mechanically  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  as  follows— 

**  It  is  already  thras  woeks  past  tbs  time  appoiated  when  I 
was  to  have  received  the  BMMiey  which  yoa  pioiised '  hnt  yon 
theofht  that  by  fyiag  firasi  tha  ci^.y«tt  weald  awoid  mo— 'tvas 


a  Tain  theayht  ooeaas  eaoaot  part  as.  The  deepest  selhade 
OB  earth  cannot  hide  yon  from  my  searching  eye.  We  are 
boaad  tofether  by  the  iadieeolable  tle«of  crime,  aad  when  oae 
falls  ea  must  the  odier.  I  nm  now  in  the  aeiirhhorheud.  la 
two  day*  I  shall  expect  the  promised  stipend— you  will  find  me 
at  the^te«  erv  Mw(  ^"^  8mUkm*$  sees  if  yoa  ftfl  m»— 
will  claim  thee  for  its  own.'* 


There  was  no  signature,  but  too  well  did  Allan  know 
the  hand  and  truth  of  its  contents.  "Horror!**  ho 
exclaimed.  "  I  am  in  the  coils  of  the  serpent — *tis  in 
vain  to  struggle,  I  must  bow  me  to  my  destiny— but  how 
to  acquire  the  sum  T  I  am  almost  penniless— and  to 
ask  my  aunt  would  but  incur  her  censure,  knowing  well 
that  I  Jiave  here  no  temptation  to  cause  my  waste  of 
money  yet  he  must  be  satisfied  at  every  hazard — bot 
how  7  by  what  means  V*  and  he  glanced  his  eyes  around 
the  apartment  as  if  seeking  to  find  an  unexpected  trear 
sure-— at  length  they  alighted  upon  a  large  iron  chest. 
"  Ah !  the  fiend  is  ever  with  the  wicked,**  be  exclaimed, 
"  that  box  has  stood  my  friend  already — Murdoch  and  I 
have  revelled  joyously  upon  itt  contenu — it  must  serve 
me  again,  but  how  to  procure  the  key  ?**  and  he  paused 
as  if  communing  with  himself  the  means  how  to  obtain  it. 

At  that  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  fallowed  by  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder  roused  him  frt>m  his  revery.  "  Ah  I 
the  heavens  are  warning  me  against  the  deed,**  he  cried, 
"  I  will  seek  Murdoch  and  brave  the  worst — but  where, 
where  is  he  to  be  found  ?**  and  he  looked  again  at  the 
letter.  '  At  tke  Pine  Crag,  beyond  Saint  S«itkin*s 
cave.*  "  Saint  Swithin*s  cave  !*'  he  murmured  to  him* 
self,  then  started  as  if  some  sodden  thought  had  flashed 
arross  his  brain.  "  The  time— the  hour !  yes,  yes,  my 
star  is  propitioue— to-night  I  will  seek  the  page  oi 
futurity.  *Tis  the  eve  of  Hallowmas,  and  according  to 
the  legend  of  the  cave,  the  mortal  who  is  bold  enough 
to  speak  the  charm  shall  find  three  answers  to  three 
questions.     If  I  reoMmber  rightly,  *tis  thus  runs  the 

legend^* 

*  He  who  dares  sit  in  Saint  Swithin'e  chair 
When  the  Night  Haf  wlnfslhe  tveabled  air. 
Questions  three  if  speahs  the  »pell 
He  may  ask  aad  she  mast  tjsil.' 

Tet !  by  the  fiends  of  darkneaa  I  will  dare  to  know  my 
fate.  'Tis  already  evening — the  eknuls  are  foil  of  atora 
—no  prying  fool  will  be  abroad  to  maik  my  movenenta, 
and  unseen  I  may  seek  the  eounael  of  the  bag.  If  it 
be  good,  then  shsll  I  be  hi^>py  aad  life  will  be  worth 
living  for— if  evil,  why  then  I  know  the  worst,  aad  better 
to  be  naooMering  in  my  grave  than  to  live  upon  die  rack 
of  dread  unoertaiaty— to  feel  the  harpy  of  crima  fer 
ever  gnawing  at  my  heart  and  know  that  I  am  at  tha 
meicy  of  a  villain.  Yea— this  monaent  will  I  seek  her 
counsel,*'  and  he  rushed  fnm  tho  apartment  pale  ha^ 
gard  aad  desperate.  The  rain  fell  in  toirents.  Tha 
heavens  were  wrapped  in  the  sheeted  lightninp,  and  the 
artillery  of  heaven  rolled  louder  and  louder  as  if 
thundering  their  vengeance  against  him  who  sought  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  fiiturity. 

The  cave  of  Saint  Swithin  stood  upon  the  borders  of 
a  broad  and  deep  highland  lake,  formed  of  basaltic  pillars, 
through  which  the  waters  entered  to  some  depth,  and 
when  chafed  by  a  tempest,  used  to  make  the  hoHow 
arches  and  rifted  crevices,  echo  with  a  monmlul  and 
terrific  sound.    That  night  the  waters  lashed  and  roared 
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as  if  tlw  demons  of  destruction  were  waging  war  upon 
their  bosoms.  Widi  difficulty  did  Allan  gain  the  cave 
hy  a  narrow  pathway,  which  winding  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  led  to  a  small  opening  which 
conducted  into  its  heart.  Deep  and  impenetrable 
darkness  reigned  throughout,  save  when  the  lightning 
for  a  moment  irradiated  its  walls  and  showed  the  waves 
heaving  and  swelling,  tipped  with  their  feathery  foam. 
In  one  comer  of  the  cave  was  a  rude  seat,  formed  by 
nature  out  of  the  solid  rock,  like  a  large  gothic  chair, 
and,  according  to  the  legend  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  existed  among  the  inhabitants,  had  been 
once  the  seat  of  the  Saint  Swithin,  to  whom  innu- 
merable virtues  as  well  as  evils  were  attributed,  but 
none  greater  than  the  one  contained  in  the  episode 
quoted  in  our  story.  To  this  Allan  directed  his  trembling 
footsteps,  and  seating  himself  in  it,  with  beating  heart 
and  trembling  lips  pronounced  the  following— 

**  By  the  sacred  blood  of  Saint  Swithin  bold, 
When  hit  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
I  call  thee  fiend  to  appear  this  niffbt. 
And  to  pae  reveal  thy  promifed  plight." 

Strange  and  unearthly  voices  rose  upon  the  blast,  the 
wind  swept  through  the  cavern  with  terrific  fury,  a  bright 
flame  rose  from  the  water  and  the  form  of  a  tall  and 
hideous  looking  woman  stood  before  him.  In  her  hand 
she  held  the  branch  of  a  pine — ^her  hair  was  grizzled 
and  fell  in  thick  masses  over  her  naked  shoulders  and 
bosom,  displaying  only  a  skeleton  form  covered  with 
shrivelled  skin — her  eyes  gleamed  with  an  unearthly 
brightness,  and  her  deep  and  sepulchral  voire  fell  on  the 
ear  of  AUan  like  the  knell  of  death,  while  she  said — 
"  Behold !  True  to  the  spell  thou  hast  spoke  this  night, 
I  come  to  reveal  my  promised  plight.** 

'*  Ah !  is  it  so  V  exclaimed  AUon,  ''  am  I  then  in  the 
presence  of  the  Night  Hag  7" 

"  Yes !  bold  mortal,  thou  hast  severed  the  seal  that 
bound  thy  future  destiny.  Speak  thy  wishes  and  I  will 
answer  thee." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  cried  Allan,  desperation  taking  the 
place  of  terror  in  his  heart.  **  Tell  me,  shall  I  ever  hold 
the  means  to  silence  my  eneniy,  Murdoch  Mclvor?" 

"  Thou  shalt!"  exclaimed  the  hag. 

*'And  in  two  days?'' 

**  In  two  days .'"  replied  she. 

"  And  by  what  meajisf '*  asked  Allan. 

"  By  blood !''  screamed  the  fiend,  and  a  loud  laugh 
bmt  from  her  bosom. 

«<  Horrible!  horrible!  and  by  whom  shall  that  blood 
be  shedT''  cried  Allan. 

"  I  cannot  tell— ^ree  answers  haat  diou  already  had 
^-the  spell  is  broken !"  A  loud  clap  of  thunder  burst  in 
the  heaven»— Hhe  cave  shook  to  iu  foundation,  as  if 
crumbling  into  pieces— '^nd  all  again  was  darkness. 

For  several  minutes  Allan  was  unconscious  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  when  he  began  gradually  to  recover 
his  senses,  and  the  doubtful  issue  of  his  mission  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  he  would  have  given  worlds,  had  he  pos- 
•essed  them,  not  to  have  pryed  into  the  book  of  futuri^. 
Slowly  and  with  trembling  steps  he  regained  his  aunt's 
nansioD— but  sleep  was  denied  to  him—his  villainy  to 


his  poor  cousin  hung  upon  his  heart  and  filled  him  with 
remorse,  and  he  resolved  that  in  the  morning  he  should 
solicit  for  his  release.  He  did  so,  his  suit  Was  fiartunate, 
and  before  the  noon,  Donald  was  at  liberty. 

That  day,  according  to  custom.  Lady  Alice  vras  seated 
in  the  family  hall  to  receive  her  numerous  tenantry  who 
came  to  pay  their  yearly  rents.  In  a  comer,  apart 
from  the  others,  sat  Allan,  apparently  perusing  a  book 
vrith  intense  interest,  but  his  mind  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied. The  mysterious  answers  of  the  fiend,  the  dread 
of  exposure  should  he  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Murdoch,  and  the  gna  wings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  all 
were  busy  within  him.  Tenant  after  tenant  arrived, 
each  producing  his  stipulated  sum  to  the  Lady  Alice. 
The  dark  eye  of  Allan  might  be  seen  occasionally  to 
glance  to  the  piles  of  gold  and  silver  which  heaped  the 
table,  then  quickly  return  to  the  page  again.  "  Ah !" 
thought  he,  "  but  a  little  part  of  that  would  suffice  to  set 
my  mind  at  rest,"  and  device  was  soon  at  woric  in  his 
guilty  bosom. 

Before  the  business  of  the  day  was  closed,  the  evening 
had  come,  and  Lady  Alice,  after  bidding  her  tenantry 
adieu,  who  were  now  enjoying  her  hospitality,  and  once 
more  receiving  Donald  to  her  bosom,  whom  in  her  heart, 
she  had  never  fairly  considered  guilty,  ordered  the  books 
and  papers  to  be  deposited  in  the  iron  chest,  which  we 
have  before  alluded  to,  and  where  was  kept  the  family 
plate,  then  collecting  the  money  into  a  leathern  bag,  she 
carried  it  with  her  to  her  chamber  for  better  security 
'till  she  vras  able  next  morning  to  count  it  correctly. 

To  a  late  hour  the  guests  kept  together,  and  when  at 
last  they  departed,  the  only  one  who  remained  afoot 
was  Allan.  He  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  but  his 
mind  was  fixed  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain 
act— an  act  of  crime— the  robbery  of  his  aunt.  He 
determined  by  the  deed  to  evade  the  commission  of 
murder  which  the  night  hag  had  prophecied  would  befall 
him,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  enter  his  aunt's  cham- 
ber, as  he  had  already  done,  and  secure  the  sum  that  was 
necessary  for  the  defrayment  of  Murdoch's  tax,  from  the 
money  yet  uncounted,  he  might  escape  dectection,  lull 
the  avarice  of  Murdoch,  and  again  be  happy.  Foolish 
hope-^what  can  cover  crime  T     Nothing ! 

It  was  now  midnight,  and  with  a  silent  and  stealthy 
pace  he  descended  from  his  room,  and  gaining  the  door 
of  his  aunt's,  quietly  undid  the  lateh.  The  low  breathing 
of  the  worthy  matron  fell  upon  his  ear  like  the  accusing 
voice  of  justice-^his  heart  beat  audibly  against  his  breast 
— he  paused,  his  resolution  seemed  to  forsake  him— he 
was  about  to  return,  but  the  form  of  Murdoch  stood 
before  his  fisvered  sight,  the  finger  of  dishonor  seemed 
to  point  at  him,  the  angel  of  repentance  fled  from  his 
bosom  and  he  was  again  in  the  toils  of  the  tempter.  He 
gained  the  table  and  passing  his  hand  over  it,  to  his 
confusion  found  that  the  prize  was  not  there.  Where, 
where  could  she  have  placed  it?  At  that  moment  the 
moon  burst  brightly  from  behind  a  cloud,  darting  its 
beams  into  the  apartment  with  a  brilliancy  almost 
equal  to  that  of  day.  Allan  beheld  his  aunt  reelimng 
sweetly  in  slumber,  a  smile  was  playing  on  her  aged 
features,  and  hp  thought  that  in  the  breathii^  of  her 
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sleep  the  unnnesed  a  bleering  vpoB  him  name.  From 
beaeftth  bef  pillow  lie  saw  the  foni^t  for  tnaenre,  bat 
how  to  secure  it — no  matter,  it  m«»t  be  done— •end 
caatioutly  he  slipped  the  wallet  from  its  metia^  place, 
but  slight  as  was  the  motion  it  was  enough  to  awaken 
the  Lady  ABce-— she  ^rang  from  her  pillow  and  uttered 
a  kmd  scceam.  Allan  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
the  room,  but  the  light  of  the  moon  revealed  his  figure. 

"  Ah !  Allan  is  it  youf "  she  exclaimed,  "  would  you 
lob your  aunt?" 

It  was  plain  he  was  discovered,  disgrace  was  for  ever 
upon  him-'-theie  was  no  way  left  to  bury  the  secret  but 
by  her  death-— murder  at  once  took  possession  of  his 
heart — ^he  seised  his  dirk,  and  the  next  moment  buried 
it  in  the  heart  of  Alice. 

Her  screams  had  aroused  the  household,  who  were 
now  heard  to  be  hurrying  towards  the  chamber.  How 
to  conceal  himself  he  knew  not — ^he  rushed  into  the 
hall,  there  stood  the  old  iron  chest— he  knew  the  secret 
spring  that  unlocked  it— -he  touched  it,  the  lid  flew  open 
and  springing  into  it  drew  the  lid  down,  and  thus  lay 
secure  from  observation. 

The  first  who  reached  the  chamber  of  Lady  Alice, 
was  young  Donald,  who  beheld  the  wallet  laying  on  the 
floor  which  in  his  terror  Allan  had  left  behind  him.  He 
seized  it,  and  the  domestics  entering  and  finding  him 
there  with  it  in  his  hand ;  their  mistress  murdered,  and 
horror  rendering  him  pale  and  speechless,  at  once  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  assassin.  His  former  crime, 
which  by  many  had  been  disbelieved,  was-  now  fully 
credited,  and  the  ill  starred  Donald  was  arrested  as 
the  murderer  of  the  Lady  Alice. 

The  authorities  of  that  time  were  most  summary  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  next  day,  in  the  hall,  was 
Donald  arraigned  for  trial.  All  testified  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  found  him,  and  it  was  evident  to  every 
one,  that  he  had  deprived  bis  aunt  of  life  for  the  ptnrpoee 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  money  collected  for  the 
rents  the  day  previous.  But  yet  Allan  was  missing,  he 
could  be  no  where  found.  Had  he  too  been  destroyed 
for  the  better  purpose  of  advancing  the  views  of  the 
cruel  Donald?  Poor  Allan!  but  yesterday  be  had 
obtained  the  zeleaie  of  the  mnrderer  from  jail— -alas ! 
but  to  destroy  thy  aunt  and  perhaps  thy  noble  self. 

Li  brief^  Dopald  was  doomed  the  following  morn- 
ing to  sufler  death,  and  the  poor  youth  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  carried  to  prison  from  the  hall,  when  a  female 
voice  in  loud  tonus  was  heard  exclaiming  without^— 
**  This  way,  villain i  you  shall  not  escape  me,  help! 
help !  here  is  the  mnrderer !"  All  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  quarter  firom  whence  the  voice  came,  and 
Catharine  Graham  burst  into  the  hall,  jMde  and  almost 
exhausted,  dragging  with  her  the  villain  Murdoch,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  people. 

''What  means  this,  girlT*  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"  Who  is  that  man  whom  you  have  draped  hither  t" 

''  He  is  the  murderer  !'*  cried  Catharine,  "  the  assassin 
of  Lady  Alice— he  that  was  seen  lurking  about  this 
place  two  years  ago,  when  the  family  plate  was  stolen 
from  that  iron  chest." 

Several  individuals  testified  at  ooce  to  his  identity. 
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**  Speak,  fitUow,  what  know  you  of  tha  murder f" 
demanded  the  judge. 

"  Nothing !"  replied  Murdoch,  sulkily. 

"  How  came  you  in  this  quarter  at  the  very  time  that 
murder  had  been  coamiitied  V* 

"  I  came  to  see— to  se^-"   and  Murdoch  kxiked 
aromd,  AJwlriHg  that  he  would  reeogiuae  Allaa. 
To  see  whom  7  speak  sirrah !" 
Why  to  see  an  old  crony  of  mine,  AUan  Mentieth." 

A  deep  cry  of  astonishment  ran  throughout  the 
throng,  while  the  judge  continoedr— "  And  for  what 
purpose?" 

*'  Why,  to  receive  payment  of  a  small  bond  which 
w^s  owing  by  him  unto  me,"  replied  Murdoch. 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  that  bond  ?" 
That  is  a  secret  between  ourselves,"  said  the  ruffian. 
Were  you  ever  in  these  parts  before  ?" 

"  Why,  yes— I  think  I  was—" 

"  And  on  what  occasion?" 

"  Why,  to  see  my  friend  Allan  to  be  sure.  Have  yon 
aught  more  to  ask  of  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  expect  that  yon  will  answer  without  pr»- 
varication— on  your  truth  depends  your  acquittal." 

"  Umph !"  muttered  Murdoch,  doggedly. 

"  You  were  in  this  neighborhood  when  the  family 
plate  was  extracted  firom  yonder  chest,  some  two  years 
since?" 

"I  was!" 

**  And  you  were  the  person  that  did  so !" 

"  'Tis  false !"  shouted  Murdoch  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  *Tis  false !  it  was  not  me — it  was-—"  and  he  paused 
suddenly,  as  if  afraid  of  revealing  the  secret. 

"Who?  speak,  fellow — your  life  depends  on  your 
answer,"  replied  the  judge. 

"  Why,  then,  if  I  must  tell,  it  was  my  young  fnend, 
Allan  Mentieth." 

A  thrill  of  horror  burst  firom  the  crowd. 

**  How,  Allan  Mentieth,  *tis  impossible-^ou  wish  to 
exculpate  yourself  by  casting  the  guilt  upon  an  innocent 
man.  Were  Allan  here  you  would  not  dare  to  say  this, 
besides  I  suspect  that  you  have  murdered  him  as  well 
as  the  Lady  Alice." 

"  Murder— no,  no,  I  am  bad  enough,  but  my  hands 
are  yet  fine  firom  blood!  Allan  not  to  be  found,  'tis 
singular.  I  could  stake  my  neck  against  a  halttr  that 
he  is  not  far  firom  here,"  said  Murdoch. 

"We  shall  look  to  that  hereaf^,"  continued  the 
judge.  "  But  you  confess  that  you  were  accessary  to 
the  stealing  of  the  plate,  some  two  years  since?" 

"I  do!" 

"I  remember  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  secret 
spring  to  the  chest,  which  must  have  been  known  to  the 
parties— 4f  therefore  what  you  say  be  true,  prove  it  bj 
pointing  out  that  spring." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Murdoch.  "  That  I  can 
easily  do— make  way  there,  and  I'll  show  you." 

The  domestics  stood  aside,  and  the  ruflian  approach- 
ing the  chest,  touched  a  spring— the  lid  flew  open— «nd 
the  body  of  Allan  Mentieth  was  discovered,  cold  and 

I  lifeless  from  sufibcation. 
Terror  and  amaaement  stood  on  every  countenance— 
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•nd  the  evidmos  of  Murdoch,  with  other  dreamttaocet, 
•bowed  that  Allan  was  the  murderer,  and  Donald 
innocent. 

More  need  not  be  ■aid— ^e  tale  it  told,  gende  reader, 
which  shows  that  if  there  are  indeed  sopematural  agents, 
and  mortals  seek  their  help-Hhey  will  6nd,  that  they  but 
"  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  and  break  it  to 
our  hopes." 


Or  iff  insl. 
A   SKETCH    FROM   LIFE. 


BT  HAmT  Air  KB  BEOWIIB. 


Sbb  sat  beside  him— 'twas  a  Summer 

Lightly  and  calmly  did  the  ocean  heave 

Beneath  the  gentle  wind  that  stirred  above, 

Like  her  own  bosom  *neath  the  breath  of  love, 

Hi$  lovoi  who  drew  her  gently  to  his  side, 

Blest  that  at  last  be  called  his  loved  one,  biide. 

Out  from  the  twilight,  here  and  there  a  beam 

Of  brightening  starlight  stole,  with  trembling  gleam. 

Lighting  the  dew-drops  on  the  hawthorn  bough. 

That  bent  with  wreaths,  like  one  that  bound  her  brow 

His  hand  had  twined.     They  were  alone,  their  bliss 

So  perfect  that  they  only  knew  that  this 

Was  happine$9-Hhey  had  no  time  to  think 

Or  measure  joy.    They  stood  upon  the  brink 

Of  a  sweet  stream— to  quench  the  heart's  deep  thirst 

They  waited  not,  nor  asked  if  storms  might  bunt. 

Or  poison  springs  defile  its  onward  course— 

The  present  thralled  them  with  a  gentle  force  ;^ 

All  that  in  hours  gone  by  their  hearts  had  dreaaied 

Of  past  and  fiiture  as  dim  shadows  seemed. 

How  cottld  those  wedded  lovers  fear  or  grieve 

In  such  a  twilight  as  their  marriage  eve? 

She  sat  beside  him— 'twas  an  Autmnn  noon, 
Not  like  the  cloudless  firmament  of  June, 
{So  bright  to  look  at  from  a  shady  bower, 
60  scorching  if  ye  venture  'neath  its  power, 
Like  fame  that  seemeth  pleasant  while  ye  lie 
In  the  mild  shadow  of  obscurity,) 
Was  ^tm  sky  o'er  them,  yet  'twas  beautiful, 
60  calm,  and  Moe,  and  mild,  that  it  might  loll 
The  heart  of  very  madness  into  rest, 
A  few  white  cloudlets  floated  o'er  its  breast  | 
The  ocean  had  no  waves,  only  its  long 
Cotttinuoos  ripple,  and  the  sailor's  song 
Swept  thro'  the  stilly  air.   -In  matron  pnde 
Sat  the  fair  woman,  erst  a  gentle  bride- 
No  burning  crimson  glowed  upon  her  cheek 
Tet  its  pure  rose  did  happiness  bespeak, 
And  she  was  listeningi  with  a  gentle  smile 
Upon  her  lip,  and  yet  the  tears  the  while 
In  her  dark  eyes,  as  from  the  Poet's  page 
He  read  some  legend  of  another  age ; 
Their  love  had  now  a  cafaner,  holier  feeling, 
Even  like  a  mellow  day  of  Autumn  stealing 
Over  dieir  middle  life,  and  softening  down 
Their  thooghu  and  passions,  more  than  ever  &h€  .' 


When  they  ffarst  wedded  they  eonld  searee  believe 
Their  union  not  a  dream  that  must  deceive** 
Now,  so  entwined  were  they,  so  ene  in  heart, 
They  marveUed  how  they  ever  lived  apart ! 

Turn  to  a  sadder  scene-'the  Summer's  day 
Stole  feebly  thro'  the  curtains  where  he  lay 
Stretched  on  his  couch,  she  sat  beside  him  still. 
Watching  each  feverish  start  each  fearful  thrill, 
Watching  the  pulse,  the  fluttering  of  the  breath. 
And  waiting  for  the  turn  for  life  or  death, 
'Twas  life,  for  the  red  fever  passed  away, 
And  cool  and  tranquil  as  a  babe  he  lay, 
'Twas  life,  but  ah,  what  life!  for  never  came 
Reason  again,  the  fever's  withering  flame 
Had  over  tasked  the  brain  with  pangs  intense. 
Had  poisoned  every  spring  of  thought  and  sense 
Save  one,  his  love  for  her— that  still  remained. 
Stronger  and  deeper  now  the  rest  wen  rheintdi 

She  sat  beside  him*-followed  him  when'er 
He  wandered,  merged  in  one  her  every  caro ; 
'Twas  now  each  passionate  thought  and  feeling  high 
Awaked  in  all  its  youthful  energy, 
He  knew  no  other  voice,  no  other  face, 
Would  suffer  none  his  devious  paths  to  trace 
Save  her,  and  from  no  other  hand  would  take 
His  needful  food,  and  only  for  her  sake; 
She  sat  beside  him,  his  thin  band  in  hers, 
'Twas  such  a  moment  as  the  bosom  stirs 
With  all  deep  feeling,  for  'twas  in  the  seene 
Where  all  their  hours  of  early  love  had  been  { 
A  tear  was  in  her  eye,  there  seemed  to  be 
A  moment's  pause  in  his  insanity, 
He  spoke  not,  but  he  pressed  his  Kp  upon 
Her  finger  whero  the  marriage  circlet  shone, 
Gazed  in  her  face  with  one  intense  long  look, 
Then  a  strange,  sudden  change  his  features  shook, 
His  drooping  head  upon  her  shoulder  pressed-* 
It  war  a  corpse  that  leaned  upon  her  breast. 

And  stiD  she  is  beside  hlm-'-of  her  heart. 
Her  joy,  her  very  life  he  was  a  part, 
The  spring  had  failed  feom  whence  Its  vigor 
The  oil  consumed  that  hd  her  tpirit's  flame. 
For  her  the  sunshine  had  a  shadow  now. 
For  her  the  wind  had  waiUags  faint  and  low, 
Why  should  she  tarry  here  f 

Day  lOTor  day 
She  sought  the  churchyard  whsve  his  ashes  lay, 
And  lingered  long,  nor  loved  to  Mm  away  t 
She  felt  her  home  was  there. 

And  her  release 
Was  near  at  hand,  she  pass'd  in  perfect  peace. 
Those  constant  hearts  death  might  not  long  di 
And  now  she  slumbers  calmly  by  his  side. 
Liverpool,  England, 


It  is  only  in  the  ignoraBoe  of  tiie  people,  and  in  their 
consequent  imbecili^,  that  governnents  or  demagognaa 
can  find  the  means  of 
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RETRIBUTION; 
OR,  THE  LAST  LORD  OF  DUNRAVfiN. 


BT  HIUI.   EMMA   C.   SMBURT. 


Off  the  coMt  of  Glamorgaiuhire,  about  nine  miles 
•OBtk-east  of  Cowbridge,  •tands  a  faigb  rocky  headland, 
projecting  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  point,  called  by  the  nativet,  "  The  Wiieh't 
P^nty  This  cUff,  which  is  very  lofly»  and  broken  in 
a  most  picturesque  manner,  is  the  site  of  a  building  of 
great  antiquity,  known  by  the  name  of  Dunraven  Castle. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  many  parts  of 
it  ^ipear  to  resemble  a  religious  house,  vaiher  than  a 
fortalice,  and  so  many  different  styles  of  architecture  are 
to  be  found  in  diflerent  portions  of  the  mansion,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  having  received  additions 
from  several  succeeding  proprietors.  A  large  diapel 
which  formeriy  occupied  a  wing  (^  the  castle,  has  been 
converted  into  lodging^rooms,  and  beneath  it  is  still  to 
be  seen  a  walled  arch,  which  is  said  to  be  the  burial 
vault  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Dunraven.  The  elevated 
situatioa  of  the  castle,  gives  it  the  comipand  of  many 
beautiful  views ;  and  on  a  stormy  day,  when  die  surf 
dashes  over  the  high  rocky  cliff,  the  prospect  from  the 
western  windows  of  the  house  is  truly  sublime.  But 
notwithstanding  its  picturesque  beauties,  Dunraven 
Castle  is  a  lonely  and  des<^ate  abode.  A  part  of  it  only 
is  in  habitable  wder,  and  a  few  old  servants,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  it  from  utter  decay,  are  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  place,  except  during  about  six  weeks  in 
the  hunting  season,  when  the  present  owner  usually 
brings  a  party  of  friends  to  enjoy  the  sport  which  his 
secluded  manor  affords.  The  ancient  race  of  the 
Vaughans — the  former  Lords  of  Dunraven,  is  extinct, 
and  an  English  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of 
the  original  proprietors,  now  holds  the  tenure  of  the 
estate.  But  the  tradition  connected  with  the  extinction 
of  the  Yaughan  family,  is  one  of  strange  and  almost 
mjTsterious  interest,  while  the  dark  tragedy  of  which 
Dunraven  was  the  scene,  may  well  account  for  its  desex^ 
tion  and  desolation. 

Many  years  of  a  wild  and  reckless  life  had  passed 
away,  Wiften  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  last  Lord  of  Dunra- 
ven, returned  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  In  his  boyhood,  his  name  had  been  only 
another  word  for  all  that  was  mischievous  and  evil ;  in 
his  early  youth  he  was  an  object  of  fear  and  dislike,  not 
only  to  all  the  tenants  of  his  Other's  manor,  but  also  to 
all  the  neighboring  peasantry;  and,  when,  in  the  first 
years  of  manhood,  he  broke  firom  all  the  social  restraints 
of  life,  and  fled  firom  Dunraven  to  plunge  into  the  exces- 
ses of  London,  no  one,  excepting  his  broken-hearted 
parents  regretted  his  absence  firom  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  vices.  From  that  time,  little  was  known  of 
his  career,  except  from  vague  and  uncertain  rumor,  but 
the  knowledge  of  his  eariy  habits  rendered  every  evil 
X*port  probable.  The  death  of  his  parents  soon  fol- 
lowed his  desertion  of  them;  and  the  only  evidence 

which  his  servanu  received  of  his  accession  to  the 
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estate,  vras'to  be  found  in  die  orders  which  he  gave  for 
raising  money  from  it,  by  every  possible  means.  The 
fine  old  hall  was  allowed  to  become  dilapidated— ^tha 
woods  were  felled—* the  family  plitte  was  melted  into 
coin,  and  every  thing,  in  short,  bore  testimony  to  the 
wilful  waste  and  prodigality  of  the  heir  of  the  Vaughans. 
But  at  length  even  diese  resources  failed,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  rents  of  the  farms  which  appertained  to 
the  estate.  This  was  too  sluggish  a  stream  of  wealth 
to  the  young  Lord  of  Dunraveiu  He  suddenly  disap* 
peered  from  aU  his  accustomed  haunts — Ins  letters  te 
the  old  steward  ceased,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  he  was 
believed  to  be  numbered  widi  the  dead. 

But,  wherever  he  might  have  concealed  himself,  or 
whatever  might  have  been  his  course  of  life  during  that 
long  period,  he  was  certainly  not  without  the  means  of 
communication  with  his  native  land;  for,  no  sooner  did 
the  hMr-at>law  commence  legal  nocasures  to  take  pos» 
session  of  the  Dunraven  property,  than  Thomas  Vaughaa 
re-appeared  in  England.  Vague  rumors  were  afloat 
respecting  his  long  absence.  It  was  hinted  that  he  had 
washed  from  bis  brow  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or,  at  leasts 
hidden  it  beneath  the  crescented  turban,  while  bis  hand 
had  become  too  familiar  with  the  scimitar  of  a  Turkish 
corsair.  But  these  were  whisperings,  vague  and  indis* 
tinct  as  the  rustling  of  summer  foliage.  He  had  return- 
ed a  changed  and  (as  it  seemed,)  a  better  man.  He  now 
possessed  wealth,  and  while  this,  in  connection  with  his 
high  birth  and  prepossessing  manners  afforded  him  a 
passport  into  the  best  socie^  of  every  land,  few  could 
be  found  hardy  enough  to  ask  whence  he  had  derived, 
the  golden  talisman  of  power.  Whatever  vices  he 
might  now  retain,  they  were  at  least  concealed  beneath 
the  veil  of  decorum,  and  Vaughan  of  Dunraven  soon 
became  a  favorite  among  the  votaries  of  fashion.  His 
extreme  beauty  of  person,  rendered  the  task  of  pleasing 
the  gentler  sex,  one  of  little  difiiculty,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  hand  of  a 
young  and  artless  girl,  many  years  his  junior,  whose 
wealth  was  to  him  her  greatest  attraction,  and  whose 
timid  and  eharaclerlett  mind  was  no  match  for  his 
crafky  temper. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  he  had  ordered  that 
Dunraven  casde  should  be  prepared  for  his  reception, 
and  thither,  with  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  he  repaired 
to  take  up  his  future  abode.  Twenty-fi^*e  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  fled  from  his  ancestral  halls  in 
secrecy  and  shame,  yet  time  had  dealt  so  lightly  with 
him«  that  they  who  looked  on  him,  almost  doubted  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses.  Tall  and  miyestic  in 
person,  he  possessed  the  foir  complexion  and  bright 
luxuriant  hair  which  had  long  characterized  the  Vaughaa 
family.  Though  neariy  fifty  vrinters  might  be  numbered 
since,  he  had  been  borne  to  the  baptismal  fount  in  Duih 
raven  Castle,  yet  his  brow  was  as  snaooth,  and  his 
cheek  as  unfurrowed  as  in  his  boyhood.  But  there  was 
an  effeminate  roundness  of  outline  to  his  features,  and  a 
sinister  expression  in  his  soft  blue  eyes,  which  would 
scarcely  have  pleased  a  physiognomist.  "  Bewarr,*' 
sayBjKO'tOld  writer,  "bt^v^iure  of  an  effeminate  man,  and 
dr*!ann^culine  woma»:^  for,  in  the  Jirit^  thou  wilt  find 
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oraft  end  cunnin^--tfae  vices  of  «  feeble  character— 
conjoined  with  the  evil  pasaione  of  man's  rude  nature ; 
while,  in  the  last,  will  be  found  many  an  unwomanly 
tiait,  and  many  a  manly  passion."  Whatever  trudi 
may  be  contained  in  the  warning,  it  is'  certain  that 
the  statistics  of  crime  afibrd  a  striking  proof  of  the  cer> 
rectness  of  one  half  of  the  assertion,  and  in  a  most 
singular  statement,  which  I  once  saw  respecting  nofo 
rioos  murderers,  it  was  proved  that  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  had  been  com* 
mitted  by  fair,  soft-voiced,  and  effeminate-looking  men. 
There  was  another  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the 
Lord  of  Dunraven,  which  may  generally  be  considered 
a  decisive  proof  of  a  character  deficient  in  frank  hones^. 
He  never  looked  directly  in  the  face  of  those  whom  he 
met;  there  was  a  downcast  glance-^^  veiling  of  the 
eyes— «s  if  he  feared  too  much  might  be  discerned  in 
their  liquid  oihs.  His  voice  was  like  music,  so  sofl 
and  honied  wera  its  tones — but  it  was  the  music  of  a 
long  studied  and  artfully  arranged  harmony,  not  the 
utterance  of  a  natural  melody.  There  Was  a  something 
loo  placid  in  his  handsome  face,  too  dulcet  in  the 
accents  of  his  low  voice.  While  observing  his  quiet 
gliding  step,  and  the  immobility  of  his  serene  features, 
or  listening  to  the  monotonous  sweetness  of  his  tones, 
one  was  unconsciously  reminded  of  the  velvety  softness 
of  the  feline  race,  and  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  tiger  in 
repose,  involuntarily  suggested  itself  to  the  imagination. 

Whether  the  distrust  which  he  generally  excited 
might  be  attributed  to  his  personal  peculiarities,  or 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  his  eariy  misdeeds,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  but  he  certainly  was  no  favorite 
among  the  neighboring  gentry.  Dunraven  Castle  had 
been  refitted,  and  partially  refurnished,  so  that  the  old 
place  possessed  an  air  of  comfort  which  it  had  not 
known  for  many  years.  But  rarely  did  its  walls  echo 
to  the  sound  of  mirth  and  social  eivjoyment.  Mr. 
▼ftughan  seei^ed  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  what- 
'ever  they  might  be,  and  his  wife  was  one  of  those  spirit- 
less and  feeble  creatures,  whom  one  act  of  tyranny  is  suf- 
ficient to  enslave  for  life.  She  was  evidently  in  great 
awe  of  her  husband,  and  she  went  through  her  duly 
duties  lik*  one  who  felt  the  weight  of  some  invisible 
chain  fettering  the  free  impulses  of  thought  and  word 
and  deed.  « 

About  a  mile  west  of  Dunraven  Castle,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary excavation,  worn  by  the  waves  in  tiie  rocky 
cliflT.  A  passage  some  two  hundred  feet  in  length— t>Do 
entrance  of  which  fisces  the  east,  the  other,  and  more 
imposing  one,  the  south — formed  into  something  resem- 
bling a  rude  colonade,  supported  by  large  masses  of 
rock,  runs  through  a  stack  of  rocks,  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  shore.  At  some  distance  from  this  grand  sub- 
terranean hall,  is  a  deep  cavern,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  "  Wind  Hole,"  from  the  sroguDiLr  fact  that  there 
are  narrow  spiracles  leading  up  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  high,  the  wind 
rushes  with  such  fury,  that  if  a  hat  he  placed  over  the 
aperture,  it  is  instandy  blown  with  great  violence  into 
Ae  air.  These  singular  caves  in  the  solid  stone,  though 
w«n  worthy  the  visits  of  the  curious,  had  long  lost  all 


their  novelty  to  the  inhabitants,  and  excepting  that  the 
rocky  oolonade  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  fisher-boys, 
it  was  now  rarely  explored .  It  wa»  not  generally  known, 
therefore,  that  a  communication  existed  between  the 
subterranean  hall  at  the  edge  of  the  diff,  and  the  deeper 
cavern  beyond.  Still  less  was  it  expected  that  a  narrow 
winding  passage,  the  opening  of  which  was  concealed 
amid  the  burial-  vaults  of  Dunraven  Chapel,  led  directly 
from  the  casde  to  the  cavern.  When  or  why  this  dark 
and  tortuous  path  had  been  excavated,  it  would  b« 
impossible  now  to  determine,  but  the  remains  of  chapelt 
and  dormitories  and  vaults,  which  prove  Dunraven  to 
have  once  been  a  religious  house,  might  allow  us  to 
conjecture  that  possibly  the  monks  of  the  olden  time  had 
thus  hollowed  out,  a  secret  entrance  to  the  world  beyond 
their  walls. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  purpose  fer  which  it 
was  originally  designed,  the  present  Lord  of  Donraveo 
quickly  found  its  use.  Seldom  did  the  gates  of  the  oU 
castle  unclose  to  admit  cheerful  guests,  yet  often  wave 
the  windows  seen  gleaming  with  lighu,  and  ofken  wera 
the  sounds  of  revelry  borne  on  die  midnight  breeae  to 
the  humble  cottages  of  the  tenants.  Guesu  came  and' 
went  like  shadows.  Night  often  doaed  upon  the  soli* 
tary  inmates  of  the  casde,  and  morning  broke  upon 
them  as  solitmy  as  the  evening  had  found  tbiem,  yety 
between  the  midnight  hour  and  the  cock-crowing, 
strange  forms  had  flitted  across  the  lof^  banquetting* 
hall,  and  wine  had  flowed  in  full  streams  around  tb» 
plentiful  board.  The  servants  marvelled  at  these  things^ 
but  they  dared  ask  no  questions.  One  domestic  alonn 
— a  diminutive  and  swarthy  boy,  who  knew  no  other 
language  than  the  strange  gutteral  speech  in  which  his 
master  addressed  him,  and  who  never  replied  except  by 
signs,  seemed  to  possess  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 
He  was  the  sole  attendant  at  these  midnight  orgies,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  ignorant  peasants  should  hav« 
imbibed  the  notion  that  the  lH>rd  of  Dunraven  dealt  in 
wizard  lora,  and  that  his  guests  were  the  ghosdy  habi- 
tants of  another  world.  The  boy  they  rogarded  widi 
fear  and  horror,  as  the  attendant  imp  of  the  mysterious 
lord,  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  the  malicioaa 
looks  and  gestures  of  Malek,  who,  finding  himself  an 
object  of  dislike,  delighted  in  terrifying  them  by  opening 
his  expansive  jaws,  and  displaying  a  mouth  garnished 
with  long  sharp  glittering  teeth,  but  destitute  of  the 
least  remnant  of  a  tongue. 

Time  passed  away;  nothing  had  occurred  to  gym 
form  and  consistency  to  the  vague  suspicions  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  the  neighborhood, 
towards  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  yet  the  dislike  and  distruat 
of  him  was  unbounded.  It  was  said  that  a  strange  and 
suspicious-looking  vessel  was  ofien  seen  hovering  around 
the  coast  of  Glamorganshire ;  and  those  who  rejected 
the  supernatural  firom  their  belief,  traced  Mr.  Vaughan*s 
mysterious  visitors  rather  to  the  ship,  than  to  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.  But  whedier  be  was  engaged  with 
smugglen  or  pirates,  was  not  to  be  discovered,  and 
men  dared  not  draw  down  his  resentment  by  too  cloea 
an  inquiry,  for,  notwithstanding  their  dislike  of  him, 
there  yet  exUted  one  oonunon  ground  on  which  the 
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neighbon  all  net,  and  in  which  they  had  mn  equal  inte- 
rest, Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  who  lived  on  that 
dangerous  and  rock-bonnd  coast,  whatever  might  be 
their  rank  or  station,  were  literally  «reeker$,.  The 
•poUs  cast  up  by  the  sea,  were,  by  common  consent,  the 
property  of  him  on  whose  manor  they  fiiU,  and  many  a 
rich  treasure  was  thus  acquired  by  the  proprietors  of  land 
on  the  sea  shore.  About  five  miles  from  Dunraven  may 
•till  be  seen  a  tall  watch-tower,  near  to  Saint  Donat's 
Castle,  where  a  sentinel  was  always  stationed  to  give 
notice  when  a  ship  in  distress  appeared,  in  order  that 
the  lord  of  the  castle  might  take  possession  of  such  of 
the  wreck  as  should  be  driven  ashore.  Whether  the 
beacon  light  which  often  blazed-  on  the  watch-tower, 
was  placed  there  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  warning 
vessels  from  the  iron  coast,  may  well  be  doubted,  for, 
certain  it  is,  that,  previous  to  the  return  of  the  Lord  of 
Dunraven,  almost  every  vessel  that  suflfered  shipwreck  on 
those  rocks,  went  ashore  on  Saint  Donat's  manor. 
What  a  horrid  custom  is  that  which  thus  oflfors  a  pre- 
mium to  cruelty,  and  makes  the  -land  more  perilous  to 
the  shipwrecked  mariner,  than  the  crwA.  sea  from  whose 
yawning  jaws  he  has  just  escaped.  'Who  does  not  bhish 
for  human  nature,  when  he  remembers  the  scenes  which 
have  been  enacted,  not  only  on  the  savage  coast  of 
Cornwall,  but  even  on  the  dangerous  shoals  of  our  own 
•ea  coast,  in  these  days  of  enlightened  humanity  7 

The  good  fortune  of  the  Lord  of  Saint  Donat's^ 
changed  with  the  coming  of  the  craffy  Dunraven,  and 
he  was  doomed  to  see  from  his  high  tower,  the  remnant 
of  many  a '  rich  argosy,'  strewed  on  the  rocky  beach  of 
his  neighbor's  manor.  Mr.  Vaughan  held  no  parley  with 
his  neighbor's  on  the  subject,  but  he  gathered  up  spoils 
of  gold  and  merchandixe,  and  even  the  rude  garments 
•tripped  from  the  swollen  limbs  of  the  drowned,  were 
collected  into  his  storehouse.  The  Lord  of  DunraVen 
had  undergone  the  change  which  often  converts  the 
•pendthrift  into  the  miser.  He  had  been  a  reckless 
prodigal,  flinging  his  gold  like  pebbles  in  his  path,  until 
he  had  been  sorely  pinched  by  poverty  and  distress. 
He  had  seen  himself  deserted  by  the  friends  of  his  pros- 
perity, as  soon  as  his  money  was  exhausted ;  and  he 
had  lived  to  win  rank  among  men,  and  love  among 
women,  by  regaining  his  lost  wealth.  AU  the  passions 
of  his  evil  nature,  therefore,  seemed  concentrated  and 
condensed  in  the  comprehensive  vice  of  avarice.  It 
was  this  which  had  led  him  to  traverse  the  tideless 
Mediterranean  as  the  leader  of  a  pirate  crew  it  was 
this  that  brought  him  back  to  his  native  land,  when  his 
•state  was  in  jeopardy— nt  was  this  that  induced  him  to 
wed  the  child-like  heiress— it  was  this  that  drew  him  to 
the  lonely  hearth  of  liis  ancestral  home,  in  order  to 
hoard  up  his  treasures,  and  the  raging  of  the  winds  and 
waves  around  his  cliff-built  castle,  had  taught  Hm  a  new 
lesson  of  rapine  and  lust  of  gold. 

In  the  dark,  smooth,  decotful  character  of  the  Lord 
of  Dunraven,  there  was  but  one  redeeming  quality ;  and 
this  was  his  paternal  affectum.  Even  while  treating 
his  wife  with  cold-hearted  cruelty,  he  was  passionately 
attached  to  his  twin  sons,  the  only  offspring  of  his  mar- 
riage.   However  his  evil  passions  might  be  aroused 


towards  others,  to  them  he  was  ever  kind.  The  mysts- 
rious  bond  of  union  which  nature  seems  to  form  between 
twid  children,  he  sought  to  strengthen  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  for  ho  meant  that  brotheriy  love  should 
make  the  inheritance  of  Dunraven  an  equal  gift  to  both. 
The  boys  loved  each  other  tenderiy,  and  never  ware 
they  seen  oaunder.  Beautiful  were  they  both,  with 
their  long,  fair  curling  locks,  their  snowy  complexion, 
and  the  ruddy  glow  of  mountain  healdi  upon  thor  round 
cheeks.  And  proud  was  the  fatber—^guilt-stained  and 
evil  as  he  might  be— proud  was  the  father  of  these  noble 
scions  of  an  ancient  stock.  He  determined  to  train  them 
up  in  the  strict  seclusion  of  Dunraven  Castle,  and  when 
time  should  have  developed  the  faculties  of  th«r  minda 
and  bodies,  he  designed  to  be  their  guide  through  the 
maxes  Of  the  world,  trusting  that  his  own  dangerous 
experience  would  enable  him  to  gmfrd  them  from  con- 
tact with  the  evils  he  had  himself  encountered.  But 
above  all,  he  resolved  to  make  them  rich;  they  should 
be  the  first  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  beauty  and  in  honor; 
and  with  this  tender  love  and  proud  amUrion  for  his 
boys  ever  awake  within  his  heart,  be  jmrsued  his  dark 
and  tortuous  course  of  crime  and  cruelty. 

Night  after  night  in  the  season  of  darkness  and 
storms,  a  light  appeared  on  the  Dunraven  Cliffs. 
Sometimes  it  gleamed  from  one  point  t>f  the  headland, 
sometimes  it  glittered  at  another,  but  still  it  shone  over 
the  waters  like  a  beacon-light,  proffering  hope,  and 
alas!  Iciiding  only  to  despair.  The  Lord  of  Saint 
Donat's  had  watched  in  vain  to  discover  the  source  of 
this  light  which  flashed  along  the  dark  waters.  No 
tower-^o  lofky  pinnacle  arose  on  the  Dunraven  manor, 
and  it  shone  not  from  the  windows  of  the  castle ;  but 
had  he  known  that  a  noble  black  steed,  tkod  with  felt, 
and  bearing  a  lantern  suspended  from  his  neck,  had 
been  trained  to  traverse  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  decree  of  the  wick- 
ed Lord  of  Dunraven.  Many  were  the  wrecks  wlfich 
strewed  the  shore,  and  it  was  frequently  observed  that 
while  the  poor  sailors  were  frequently  rescued  from 
the  waves,  the  passengers,  whose  effects  might  be  coun- 
ted of  richer  worth,  rarely  lived  to  reach  the  land. 
Malek  could  swim  like  a  native  of  the  ekment;  his 
skill  in  diving  was  wonderful,  and  though  he  was  ever 
ready  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  struggling  wretches,  he 
never  succeeded  in  bringing  them  safe  to  the  shore. 
Many  a  jewelled  casket — many  a  bag  of  gold  did  he 
draw  from  the  stranded  vessels,  as  they  lay  creakii^ 
and  grinding  upon  the  rocks,  for  he  could  venture  where 
any  one  else  would  have  found  certain  death — but  the 
only  treasure  which  Malek  could  never  rescue,  was  iho 
precious  gift  of  life. 

In  the  meantime  the  boys  were  springing  up  in  boauty 
and  grace,  beloved  by  eveiybody,  excepting  the  swarthy 
Malek,  and  making  the  old  castle  merry  with  their 
childish  glee.  Indulged  by  their  fitther  in  every  whh, 
there  was  only  one  passion  in  their  young  hearu  whioh 
he  refused  to  gratify.  He  shrunk  from  seeing  them 
launched  on  the  wild  waters  which  surrounded  Dunra- 
ven castle,  and  'despite  of  their  entreaties,  he  resolotoly 
forbade  them  from  entering  a  boat,  or  WBturiag  em 
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from  the  shore.  But  with  all  the  wUfulneu  of  petted 
childreo,  they  longed  for  the  forbidden  pleasure,  and 
•rery  moment  that  they  could  steal  from  their  father's 
notioe,  was  spent  iq>on  the  rocky  beach.  The  colon- 
nade beneath  die  difi*,  was  a  ^Torite  resort,  and  they 
wandered  over  its  resounding  and  rocky  floor,  with  their 
hearts  filled  with  Yain  longings  to  bound  xnrer  the  blue 
waves,  which  almost  laved  their  feet  within  the  cavern. 
Early  one  morning  Mr.  Vaughan  had  left  home  on 
business  which  would  detain  him  until  nightfall,  but  ere 
he  went  he  had  uttered  some  fierce  rebuke  to  Malek. 
None  knew  what  was  the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  but 
all  could  read  the  meaning  of  Malek's  awful  look,  when 
his  master,  roused  to  intemperate  passion  by  the  sullen 
demeanor  of  the  culprit,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  felled 
the  boy  to  the  ground.  Malek  arose  slowly,  and  as  he 
wiped  the  blood  from  a  wound  in  his  temple,  he  looked 
fixedly  after  Mr.  Vaughan  as  he  rode  rapidly  down  the 
path  from  the  castle.  A  livid  hue  overspread  his  swar- 
''*lhy  features,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  fierce  light,  and 
clenching  his  hands  together,  he  raised  them  above  his 
head,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  wild  and  teirible  cry. 
It  was  but  a  few  hours  af^r  this  occurrence,  which  had 
only  been  witnessed  by  a  few  of  the  servants,  that  the 
youthful  brothers  came  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Malek. 
They  had  determined  to  take  advantage  of  their  master's 
absence,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  day's  fishing  on  the  Swiscar 
rock,  and  they  besought  Malek  to  aid  them  in  procuring 
the  boat.  For  a  moment  Malek  hesitated,  but  suddenly 
a  gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  his  dark  face,  and  making 
signs  of  assent,  he  hurried  away. 

The  Swiscar  Rock,  as  it  is  caUed,  stands  directly  in 
sight  of  Dunraveii  Castle,  but  so  &r  from  the  shore, 
that  though  perfectly  dry  at  low  water,  it  is  entirely 
Bubmeiged  as  soon  as  the  tide  rises.  To  this  place 
Malek  guided  the  boat,  and  landing  the  boys  safely  on 
the  rock,  busied  himself  in  arranging  their  fishing  appa- 
ratus* As  soon  as  he  found  them  deeply  engaged  in 
their  vpoTt,  however,  he  loosed  the  boat,  and  rowed 
rapidly  to  the  main  land.  When  he  approached  it,  he 
suddenly  leaped  from  the  boat,  which  he  suffered  to 
float  away  with  the  receding  tide,  and  plunging  through 
the  waves,  he  reached  the  rocky  colonade,  where  he 
concealed  himself  from  view  amid  the  intricate  wind- 
ings of  the  cavern.  Unconscious  of  the  danger  which 
awaited  them,  the  boys  laughed  and  sung  and  shouted 
in  childish  glee,  and  delighted  with  their  success  in 
having  attained  the  object  for  which  they  so  long 
panted,  they  took  little  heed  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Sud- 
denly, however— for  slowly  as  the  tide  had  risen,  the 
discovery  came  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt--they  per^ 
eri^ed  that  the  rock,  which,  at  mom,  had  stood  high 
and  black  in  the  sunbeams,  now  presented  only  a  stony 
tablet,  entirely  encircled  by  the  rushing  waves.  They 
waited  long  for  Malek's  return,  while  the  rock  beneath 
them  gradually  displayed  less  and  less  of  its  corroded 
sur&ce.  They  cried  loudly  for  help,  but  the  voice  of  the 
waters  rose  high  above  their  feeble  accents,  and  it  was 
vot  W)tU  the  spot  to  which  they  eln^,  had  dwindled  to  a 
loot  breadth  of  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of 
waters,  that  their  peril  was  discovered.    Alas !  it  was 


discovered  only  to  add  to  the  horror  of  those  who  beheU 
it.  The  boat  was  gdne,  and  no  other  could  be  obtained. 
The  selfish  policy  of  Mr.  Vaughan  had  forbidden  his 
tenants  to  own  a  boat,  lest  they  should  be  thus  enabled 
to  board  wrecks,  before  he  should  derive  the  first  benefit 
from  them,  and  there  were  now  no  means  of  access  to 
the  helpless  boys.  Vain  were  all  attempu  to  reach 
them.  Urged  by  the  distress  of  the  wretched  mother, 
several  of  the  peasants  attached  themselves  to  ropes, 
and  strove  to  wade  out  to  the  rock,  but  the  fierce  suif 
whose  violense  iras  now  increased  by  a  strong  wind, 
drove  them  back  bruised  and  bleeding  upon  the  shore. 
The  sun  set  in  a  deep  bank  of  heavy  clouds— die  cry  of 
the  sea<^[ulls  was  heard  at  intervals  between  the  rushing 
of  the  migh^  winds  and  the  vrild  dashing  of  the  cruel 
waters,  and  every  thing  portended  a  fearful  storm. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  waves,  yet  the  brothers  still 
clung  together  on  the  rock.  The  waters  covered  their 
graceful  forms  as  with  a  veil  of  diamond  spray,  and 
their  beautiful  ^es,  and  long  &ir  curls,  heavy  with 
moisture,  were  still  seen  above  the  boiling  surge,  when 
suddenly  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  firma- 
ment—a loud  crash  of  thunder  stunned  the  senses  of  the 
fearful  gazers  on  the  beach->-«nd  the  next  moment  the 
waters  swept  in  triumph  over  the  Swiscar  Rock.  The 
beautifVil  and  gentle  boys  were  gone  ! 

It  was  late  on  the  dark  and  stormy  evening  when 
Mr.  Vaughan  turned  his  course  homeward.  With  all 
his  desperate  courage,  he  lacked  moral  strength^  and 
rather  would  he  have  faced  an  armed  man,  than  thus 
encounter  darkness  and  tempest,  when  alone  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker.  He  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
trusting  to  his  sure-footed  and  well  trained  steed,  whose 
jetty  hue  and  singular  docility  had  induced  the  super- 
stitious peasants  to  class  him  with  the  swarthy  Malek,  as 
myrmidons  of  the  wixaid  Lord  of  Dunraven.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark,  but  Vaughan  knew  that  he  mighc 
trust  to  the  animal's  sagacity,  and  he  therefore  stayed 
not  his  speed  for  rocky  pass  or  rough  foothold.  But 
ere  they  reached  Dunraven  CUff,  he  was  led  to  doubt 
the  sagacity  to  which  he  had  trusted.  The  lights  which 
he  believed  to  be  those  of  Dunraven  Castle,  were  gleam- 
ing on  the  right  hand,  while  the  horse  seemed  reso- 
lutely bent  on  pursuing  the  left  hand  path.  At  lotgth 
yielding  to  the  impetuous  temper  which  characterized 
him  when  not  under  the  control  of  his  profound  dis- 
simulation, Vaughan  drove  his  spurs  into  the  creature's 
sides  until  the  rowels  were  dyed  in  blood,  and  wheeling 
him  suddenly  round,  dashed  furiously  onward  in  the 
direction  of  the  lights.  Maddened  with  pain,  the  noble 
animal  pushed'forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  until  he 
reached  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  when,  perceiving  his 
danger,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  his  rider  was  precipi- 
tated over  his  head,  sheer  down  a  precipice,  at  least,  an 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

Vaughan  had  been  deceived  even  as  he  had  often 
deceived  others.  The  lighu  which  had  led  him  astray 
were  the  torches  of  those  who  were  watching  for  the 
moment  when  the  waves  should  fling  back  upon  the 
shore  the  bodies  of  the  hapless  children.  A  bleedinf 
and  senseless,  but  not  lifeless  body,  he  was  home  to 
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the  castle.  Crushed  out  of  the  very  semblanoe  of 
humanity,  he  still  retained  a  spariL  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  although  all  speech  and  motion  were  gone  for  ever, 
he  yet  awoke  to  consciousness.  He  heard  the  words  of 
all  around  him;  they  spoke  as  if  in  presence  of  the 
dead,  for  they  knew  not  that  his  ears  drank  in  every 
sound.  He  listened  to  the  denunciation  of  those  who 
had  hated  him— he  caught  the  sounds  which  told  of 
*  bitter  retribution  for  a  Hfe  of  crime,  and,  at  length, 
slowly  and  painfully  did  his  troubled  mind  gather  the 
awful  tidings  of  his  children's  fate.  There  he  lay,  like 
a  trampled  worm,  unable  to  utter  a  sound,  save  the 
deep  and  bitter  moans  of  agony,  while  coldly  and  care- 
lessly men  talked  of  the  death--^e  fearful  death  of  his 
darling  boys !  The  thread  of  life,  tenacious  though  it 
seemed,  was  too  frail  to  bear  such  a  fearful  vibration, 
and  ere  the  morning  dawned,  all  that  remained  of  the 
•lately  beauty  of  the  Lord  of  Dunraven,  was  a  frightful 
mass  of  disfigured  humanity. 

The  bodies  of  the  twins,  still  twined  in  a  close  em- 
brace, were  cast  ashore,  the  next  day,  on  Saint  Donates 
maniMr,  and  the  clasp  of  paternal  love  which  even  die 
waters  had  failed  to  dissever,  was  left  unbroken  when 
they  ware  consigned  to  the  burial<plaoe  of  their  ances- 
tors. One  shroud,  one  coffin,  and  one  grave,  received 
those  who  had  thus  been  united  in  birth  and  in  death ; 
while  borne  on  the  same  bier  were  the  mutilated  remains 
of  the  last  Lord  of  Doiuaven. 

Malek,  the  vindictive  Arab,  was  never  again  seen  in 
Glamorganshirei  but  a  dumb  boy,  answering  to  his 
description,  was  found  to  have  begged  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  there,  in  that  sink  of  vice  and  misery,  aU  trace 
of  him  was  lost  for«ever.  Deprived  of  the  means  of 
expressing  his  wants,  except  by  signs,  and  habituated, 
from  his  childhood,  to  crime,  his  career  was  doubtless 
one  of  vice  and  misexy,  and,  in  all  probability,  waa  soon 
at  an  end.  Mrs.  Vaughan's  weak  mind  was  completely 
overpowered  by  the  terrible  shock  it  had  sustained ;  and 
•be  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  which,  while 
it  dari&ened  die  mirror  of  memory,  led  her  the  capacity 
for  enjoying  childish  amusements.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  heir«t-law,  she  was  removed  firom  Dunraven  Castle, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  a  veiy  long  life,  surrounded 
by  toys  and  playthings,  such  as  would  have  charmed  an 
in&nt,  apparently  quite  happy  and  contented,  though 
necessarily  kept  under  guardianship  as  a  confined  luna- 
tic. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  last  of  the  Vaughans,  and 
surely  the  sins  of  the  father  were  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren in  the  fiMrful  retribution  which  awaited  the  spoiler 
of  the 
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TSjLT  man,  who,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  aug- 
ments tha  great  mass  of  public  or  individual  happiness, 
will,  under  eveiy  institution,  and  in  spits  of  all  oppo- 
•idon,  be  the  happiest  of  all  men  himselft 
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They  tell  ue,  ae  we  wander 

Through  the  city's  soaadiag  ways. 
Of  a  Freedom  old  men  etnifiled  for, 

la  red  and  weary  day^— 
Of  a  greet  and  priceless  LflMrty, 

When  Father  fell  tar  eon. 
And  a  natioa  haraese'd  to  the  eiy^ 

**  Forth  1  for  the  day's  begun  !'* 

We  tell  them  ee  they  wander 

ThroQgh  the  foreet  and  the  hill, 
Thet  Freedom  walh'd  them  like  a  f  od. 

Ere  reng  the  rushing  mill — 
That  through  the  lone  grata  and  the  glade, 

Btfong  as  the  liAiof  sea, 
Ere  bow'd  an  oak  to  gleaming  blade. 

We  walk'd— die  Forest  Free ! 

The  Forest  Free    oar  hefaaeU 

Were  our  loog  end  ahadowy  hair— 
The  shield  that  aerv'd  oar  brasea  arma 

The  bow  that  dangled  there— 
The  charter  that  we  pointed  ta, 

Was  trac'd  npoa  the  sky, 
Above  the  ckNid  where  eaglee  lew— 

The  golden  pege  on  high. 

n*was  not  the  trumpet  aathem. 

The  caanon'e  tribute  aoend. 
That  told  our  empire's  story, 

'Mid  the  echoes  of  our  ground  I 
It  was  the  voice  unbroken, 

That  rang  from  tree  to  ti 
Clearer  than  blast  of  bugle. 

Voice  of  the  Forest  Free  I 

The  Forest  Free!— oar  thoadar 

Foaad  deep-moath'd  thunder  than. 
From  crag  and  valley  ell  untrod. 

Save  by  the  forest  men ! 
Its  herald  flash  leapt  then  fhmi  cload, 

Which,  charg'd  with  fire  divine, 
Sail'd  where  the  storm  went  qaick  and  load, 

Eottod  the  rejoicing  pine ! 

That  tree  which  told  of  Freedom 

To  every  fiir-voic'd  band 
That  swept,  lake  gush  of  nMaataiaVawa 

The  green  and  sileat  land ! 
The  tree,  that  like  some  liag  of  power, 

Topping  a  giant  sea. 
Stood  forth,  a  token  and  a  tower 

Over  the  Forest  Free ! 

The  Forest  Free !    Oh,  aaver 

To  chartors  made  by  mea. 
Shall  yield  that  aobler  Liberty 

That  link'd  and  led  as  then ! 
'Twas  not  a  thing  which  aire  to  eon, 

Pasa'd  downward  like  a  vow-.- 
The  Past,  with  (*em,  had  but  begtt»^ 

7%eir  Fuwaa  was  but  mow  ! 

But  now  we  all  are  pilgrims— 

We  mark  the  stops  of  p  >wer 
la  the  thunder  of  yoor  cities. 

The  roaring  ship,  and  tower! 
Bat  never  caa  the  moaament 

God  built  not  bow  our  kaea 
Lika  the  piae,  whoee  shadow  was  s  teat 

Over  the  Foeest  Fact ! 
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Ovx  autumn  night,  early  in  the  pretent  century,  there 
Uy  concealed  in  a  dark  inlet  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  low 
black  bar$e  filled  with  motionles*  and  silen^men.     The 
moon  had  been  up  half  an  hour,  and,  orertopping  the 
trees  on  the  oppoeite  bank,  Bhona  in  a  broad  floor  of 
light  acrosB  the  placid  water;  but  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
was  so  densely  covered  by  overhanging  and  low-drooping 
bntnches  of  wateiHMiks  and  sycamores,  and  a  net-work 
of  tangled  wild  vines,  that  not  a  ray  had  yet  penetrated 
the  covert  in  which  the  barge  was  lying  in  wait.     The 
inlet  ran  but  a  little  way  into  the  land,  and  from  iu 
glen-like  depth,  silence  and  gloom,  it  seemed  a  fit  lair 
for  the  preyer  to  dart  forth  from  upon  his  prey.     The 
boat  was  broad  and  flat  in  the  beam,  of  great  length  and 
very  sharp  forward,  with  a  square  stem,  on  which  was 
raised  a  sort  of  deck.     She  had  no  mast,  and  was  man- 
ned by  twenty  oarsmen  in  loose  blue  shirts  and  deer- 
skin caps  and  leggins,  with  broad  belts  garnished  with 
pistols.     In  the  stem  sat  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  fox- 
skin  cap,  with  the  tail  hanging  down  hb  back,  and  a 
leathern  hunting-shirt,   confined    to  bis  broad,  thick 
waist  by  a  cord  of  deer's  hide.    He  wore  crimson  leg- 
gins  and  moccasins,  and  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm 
carelessly  rested  a  long,  heavy  rifle.    He  was  a  man  of 
large  stature  and  vigorous  form,  with  sinews  endured  to 
every  hardship  of  the  wilderness.     Hb  features  were 
bold  and  of  an  elevated  chaxacter,  and  his  skin  was 
embrowned  by  exposure,  to  the  swarthy  hue  of  the 
Indian.     He  was  silent,  and  like  the  rest  in  the  boat,  in 
the  attitude  of  expectation.     Beside  him  sat  a  resolute 
looking  youth,  habited  like  the  oarsmen,  save  that  he 
wore  in  additon  to  their  costume,  a  crimson  sash  as  the 
badge  of  superiority.     His  hand  rested  on  the  short 
helm  and  he  evidently  was  the  steersman  of  the  barge. 
There  was  fto  conversation,  and  scarcely  was  their 
breathing  audible.     Suddenly  a  low,  prolonged  whistle 
was  heard  from  some  i>oint  above  the  banks  of  the  inlet, 
and  the  moment  afterwards  a  tall  young  man  in  a  rich 
hunting-dress,  and  wearing  a  bonnet  ornamented  with 
the  war-eagle's  crest,  descended  the  bank  and  leaped  on 
board. 

''  They  come !"  he  said,  in  a  low  guatded  tone.  "  Dip 
your  oar-blades  just  beneath  the  surface,  men,  and  be 
ready  to  send  the  barge  into  the  deep  stream  at  a  single 
•ffort!" 

Twenty  oars  fell  lightly  into  the  water,  the  men  sat  in 
the  attitude  to  obey  his  order.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, the  silence  that  followed  his  words  was  broken 
by  the  distant  fall  of  heavy  sweeps  firom  the  river,  as  if 
a  freighted  barge  was  laboriously  making  its  slow  way 


*  A  romantic  cave  on  tbe  riwr's  baak,  twenty  leegues  shove 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Ihmous  ••  hsriiif  been,  in  former  yeert, 
the  hsaat  of  a  band  of  river  piraiee,  headed  by  a  yooog  man  of 
a  singularly  l>eld  nd  adventuroiu  character. 


up  against  the  stream.  Neanr  and  nearer  the  somids 
came,  and  soon  after  there  appeared  m  sight  one  of  thoee 
keel-boats  that  in  that  day  navigated  tha  western  rivera. 
Slowly  it  ascended  against  the  cnrrent,  keeping  lar  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  stmam,  asif  pmpoeely  avoiding  the 
shore,  along  which,  with  a  line  passed  from  tree  to  tree, 
it  was  usually  towed.  It  was  deeply  laden  with  mer- 
chandize from  New  Orleans,  tad  seemed  also  to  contain 
passengers,  for  occasional  notes  of  a  guitar,  accompanied 
by  a  rich  manly  tone,  with  a  sweet  female  voice  inter- 
mingiing,  came  pleasantly  across  the  wave  to  the  ears  of 
those  in  the  concealed  barge.  SHowly  and  heavily  it 
ascended  until  it  had  crossed  the  wake  of  the  moon  and 
got  some  distance  higher  up  the  stream  than  die  inlet, 
when  the  young  man  ^n^  bad  le^>ed  into  the  barga, 
cried  in  a  thrilling  tone— > 
*'Now!    Let  her  slip!" 

Like  an  arrow  loosened  from  the  bow-etring,  die 
barge  shot  out  from  the  dark  inlet  into  the  bright  river, 
and  still  impelled  forward  by  a  score  of  flashing  oars, 
cast  the  apray  high  from  her  prow  as  she  swiftly 
approached  the  ascending  boat.  In  a  few  seconds  sha 
was  nnder.her  stem,  and  die  young  captain  sprang  frvm 
the  little  deck  upon  which  he  had  been  standing,  on 
board  of  her« 

**  Make  no  resistanee  and  your  lives  are  safe,"  ha 
cried  coolly. 

So  unexpected  was  the  appearance  of  the  baiga  and 
so  bold  and  daring  the  act,  that  the  few  men  on  board 
had  neither  time  nor  disposition  for  defending  them- 
selves.    Without  a  word  they  submitted,  and  at  the 
command  of  thehr  captor  began  to  pull  in  tDwards  the 
inlet.    On  the  bows  of  the  captivad  barge  was  construc- 
ted a  small  cabin  for  the  accommodation  of  such  pas- 
sengers as  occasionally  chose  this  mode  of  conveyance 
to  reach  the  Canadas  and  Atlantic  states  ftt»m  New 
Orleans.     Towards  this  apartment,  the  young  man,  who 
had  sufiered  none  to  come  on  board  save  himself  and 
the  hunter,  now  made  his  way.     Before  its  entrance  was 
dn^ped  a  curtain,  and  he  heard  from  within  the  low 
voices  of  prayer.    He  hesitated,  for  he  was  just  about 
to  enter,  and  paused  to  listen.     He  could  not  hear  the 
words  distinctly^  but  the  sweet  tone  of  voice  in  which 
they   were  uttered  and  the  tearftil  eloquence  of  the 
pleader,  spoke  to  his  heart.     He  gently  put  aside  the 
curtain.    With  her  back  towards  him,  he  beheld  kneel- 
ing before  a  crucifix,  a  graceful  girl,  with  light  flowing 
hair  covering  her  shoulders  and  half  concealing  a  figure 
of  exquisite  symmetry.     Beside  her,  with  his  left  arm 
about  her  waist,  knelt  a  youth  scarce  twenty  yean  of 
age.    In  his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  richly  chased  pistol, 
with  the  muzzle  directed  to  her  heart,  while  his  calin 
eye  was  set  resolutely  upon  the  entrance  to  the  cabin,  as 
if  expecting  momently  to  see  it  violently  crossed.     He 
was  a  strikingly  handsc^e  and  manly  youth,  with  hair 
like  the  plumage  of  the  raven,  a  high,  pale  forehead, 
with  a  Grecian  profile  of  the  highest  finish.     His  penoa 
was  tall  and  strikingly  elegant,  and  grace  iath#  dmn 
strength,  had  given  the  last  tooehea  in  filnng  up  the 
outline. 
I      The  young  Captain  saw  at  a  glanea  his  sacrificial 
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intention,  and  was  for  a  moment  uooertain  what  course 
Co  take  to  prevent  it;  for  he  felt  convinced  from  his 
determined  eye  at  well  at  from  the  waiting  tubnuaaion  of 
the  maiden,  that  he  would  offer  her  up  a  victim  to  virgin 
purity  if  he  should  make  the  first  step  to  advance.  Hu 
bold  spirit,  however,  soon  came  to  a  decisipn.  At  a 
single  bound  he  was  beaide  the  youth,  and  in  an  instant 
possessed  himself  of  the  weapon.  In  the  straggle  it 
went  off,  and  the  ball  passing  through  the  cabin  door, 
slightly  wounded  one  of  the  oarsmen  in  the  barge. 
Instantly  the  deck  of  the  captured  boat  was  crowded 
with  his  companions,  who  rushed  towards  the  cabin  with 
cocked  pistols  and  cries  of  vengeance. 

."  Ho!  what  is  this  folly  7"  demanded  the  chief,  con- 
fronting them.  "  Back  to  the  barge,  and  he  who  dares 
leave  it  without  orders,  shall  be  shot  in  earnest !  To 
your  boat!'' 

**  We  thought  violence  had  been  done  you,  Captain, 
and  came  to  your  assistance,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
apologetically. 

**  Not  a  word  more— clear  the  deck,  every  man  of 
you!"  He  was  obeyed  with  the  readiness  of  men 
accustomed  to  obey  without  question ;  and  then  turning 
to  the  youth,  he  said  in  a  courteous  tone—''  Pardon  my 
wildness,  sir,  in  wresting  your  pistol  from  you-— but  1 
divined  your  fatal  purpose,  and  was  desirous  of  averting 
it.  Be  under  no  apprehension,  sir,  on  this  maiden's 
account.*'  As  he  spoke  he  looked  towards  the  young 
girl,  who  still  knelt  as  before--but,  now,  with  her  face 
laid  upon  her  arms  and  buried  in  her  cloud  of  hair. 
"  She  u  doubtless  your  sister  1" 

The  youth  impatiently  paced  the  little  cabin  several 
times  without  replying  to  this  interrogatory,  and  then 
abruptly  stopped  and  looked  the  young  Captain  for  a 
moment  full  in  the  fiice — **  Yes,  she  is  my  sister"  he 
said,  with  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  last  word. 

The  other,  scrutinized  in  turn  hb  features,  as  if  doubtp 
ing,  and  then  said—''  Be  she  tl^  sister,  thy  betrothed, 
or  thy  wedded  bride,  she  is  safe." 

*'  I  thank  thee,  heaven !  for  his  words  sound  like  truth 
and  sincerity,"  said  the  kneeling  maiden,  lifting  her 
&ce  from  her  hands  and  looking  upward.  Then  rising, 
she  toned  for  the  first  time  towards  him  her  fitoe,  and 
fixed  upon  him,  with  eloquent  yet  silent  gratitude,  a 
pair  of  lovely  blue  eyes  in  which  tears  were  yet  glittering. 
The  young  Captain  thought  he  had  never  beheld  such 
celestial  loveliness.  She  was  scarcely  seventeen,  but 
every  motion  was  grace  and  every  movement  but  a  new- 
bom  charm.  Her  eyes  were  so  serenely  blue  one  could 
not  but  think  of  summer  skies  in  looking  on  them.  Her 
features  were  beautiful,  and  her  smile  enchanted  and 
bewildered.  Her  complexion  wae  like  alabaster,  but 
with  the  glow  of  life  warm  beneath  the  surface,  while 
her  cheek  was  just  tinted,  as  if  light  had  passed  through 
a  moss  rosfr-leaf  upon  it. 

**  Well,  sir  Captain,"  said  a  stem  voice  behind  him. 

He  turned  quickly  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
beauty,  and  beheld  tho  hunter  leaoiog  upon  his  rifio  in 
the  door  of  the  cabin. 

Ab,  my  brave  Boone !    I  had  foigotten  my  courtesy 


you,  unmolested,  when  I  have  taken  from  it,"  he  added 
smiling,  "  my  customary  river-tithe.  These  rogues  may 
thank  yon  that  they  get  off  so  well.  We  are  near  tha 
shore  and  I  will  soon  send  the  craft  on  her  way  again. 
To  lighten  her  a  few  tons  will  be  a  charity  to  the  rowera." 

"  Come  aside  with  me,  feir  sir,"  said  the  sturdy  bun* 
ter,  touching  his  arm. 

The  yoang  man  retired  with  him  a  little  way  from  the 
cabin  door,  which  they  had  no  sooner  left  dian,  mora  like 
two  lovers  than  brother  and  sister,  the  captites  flew  into 
each  others  embrace. 

"  My  betrothed,  ray  life,  my  own  dear  Adele!" 

"  Henride,  my  beloved  Henride !"  were  their  mutual 
explanations  as  they  remained  folded  in  each  othen 
arms.  At  this  instant  an  inner  door  of  the  cabin  opened, 
and  a  priest  of  venerable  appearance  entered  the  qabin, 
from  a  state-room  within.  Tl^  both  fell  at  his  feet  and 
clasped  each  one  of  his  hands. 

"  My  children.  Heaven  will  protect  you  in  this  hour 
of  danger  and  trial.'* 

**  Father,  unite  us  in  marriage  as  we  kneel  before  thoe^ 
that  we  may  die  together,  if  need  be,  that  our  souls  may 
be  united  in  one  in  the  world  of  spirits,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Nay,  Don  Henride,  it  may  not  be.  If  your  love  be 
pure  it  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  My  brother's  child 
hath  been  consigned  to  me  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  time 
must  determine  whether  she  shares  a  throne  or  becomes 
the  bride  of  the  church.  Nay,  ask  me  not  again !  A  few 
short  days  will  bring  us  to  this  patriot  chief's  island- 
abode,  and  his  words  will  decide  your  destinies.  Yon 
have  my  blessings,  my  son.  Henceforth  let  this  subject 
rest  until  her  claim  be  decided.** 

"My  brave  young  Captain,"  said  the  hunter,  oa 
taking  him  aside,  "  you  have  done  me  a  kindness  I  shall 
never  foiget.  From  the  day  you  found  me  lying  near 
your  hold  wounded  from  the  attack  of  two  enraged 
panthers  and  bore  me  to  yot&r  rendezvous,  and  sheltered 
and  tended  me  until  I  recovered,  up  to  this  night  my 
regard  for  you  has  houriy  grown  upon  me.  I  love  you 
as  a  son.  Yon  have  many  good  qualities  and  many  very 
dangerous  ones.  Your  spirit  is  quite  too  hasty,  and  you 
are  apt  to  use  your  power  a  littletoo  unfeelingly."  The 
young  man  evidently  became  impatient^  The  huntef 
observed  it,  and  added— ^'  Let  this  drop  only  be  mer« 
cifol  where  you  can  be.  I  wished  to  ssry  to  you,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  conspiracy  that  is  on  foot.  You 
will  ere  long  doubtless  be  sought  out,  ond  its  areb 
imriguing  leader  vrill  try  to  entice  you  into  it.  Mexico 
will  have  rulers  enough  without  your  and.  Now  if  yoi^ 
wish  to  be  more  active,  and  honest  at  the  same  time/ 
disband  your  men,  and  with  your  rifle  at  your  shoulder, 
unite  your  fortunes  with  mine  in  the  wilderness.  It  ia 
the  only  life  for  a  man  who  loves  to  breathe  God's  free 
air!  I  like  you  for  shunning  towns  and  houses*— they 
are  fit  only  for  women  and  children ;  but  it's  a  pity  yoa 
could'nl  be  satisfied  with  killing  Indians,  without  vray« 
laying,  robbing  and  murdering  white  men." 

**  Hcve  you  done?'*  demanded  the  Captain. 

The  hunter  made  no  f^ply,  but  taking  his  hand  and 
I  grasping  it  warmly,  tnrotd  from  htm  in  silence  and 


totbae.    The  captured  boat  shall  proceed,  as  I  promised  II  urilked  to  the  stem  off  the  boat. 
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The  barges  had  now  reached  the  shores  and  w«re 
ran  into  the  inlet,  which  so  effectually  concealed  their 
position  from  the  ri^er,  that  no  pasting  boat  could  have 
suqiected  their  neighborhood.  The  Captain  was  not  a 
litde  surprized  on  re-entering  the  cabin  to  find  the  priest 
added  to  the  party  he  had  left  there. 

**  A  good  night  to  thee,  holy  father,"  he  said  with 
mingled  respect  and  freedom  of  manner.  **  I  regret  I 
should  have  interrupted  your  voyage,  but  our  stores  here 
have  got  somewhat  of  the  lowest  just  now,  and  hearing 
some  hours  since,  from  my  men,  of  the  approach  of  a 
boat,  I  prepared  to  levy  my  usual  toll  upon  fdl  passers 
hy." 

"  You  are  then  the  Chevalier  Rapin  Canrn  ?"  respon- 
ded the  priest. 

i^t  your  service,  holy  father." 

I  know  your  character  and  will  trust  you." 

Your  proffered  cdnfidence  does  me  no  more  than 
justice,  father.  It  will  be  some  three  hours  yet  before 
your  boat  will  proceed,  as  she  is  freighted  with  weighty 
as  well  as  costly  merchandize.  Your  own  private  goods 
shall  remain  untouched.  By  the  good  mass!  your 
presence  is  timely!  One  of  my  band  is  near  his  death 
and  needeth  ghostly  comfort.  I  pray  you  follow  me  to 
my  abode.  It  is  a  rude  one,  but  none  so  rude  that 
Death  will  not  pay  it  a  visit.  Fair  Signora,  aad  you 
noble  sir,  will  you  accompany  usi" 

The  priest  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  when  a  dying 
man  needed  the  last  offices  of  religion ;  and  accompanied 
by  the  lovers  stepped  on  shore,  and  by  a  rude  path  fol- 
lowed tlieir  conductor  to  the  top  of  the  glen  and  across 
a  natural  lawn,  sloping  to  the  river.  Before  them, 
diroug^  the  trees,  they  saw  a  bright  fire,  towards  which 
rhey  directed  their  steps.  As  they  approached,  they 
discovered  that  it  was  blazing  on  the  floor  of  a  vast 
cavern  which  yawned  in  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff  that 
towered  amid  the  forest.  Around  the  fire  and  dispersed 
through  the  cavern,  were  several  groups  of  river-free- 
booters, habited  mostly  like  those  in  the  barge.  The 
eteps  of  the  maiden  faltered  here. 

"  It  is  terrific !  I  dare  not  go,  Henride.  Uncle,  stay ! 
Go  not  forward  among  those  savage  men  I"  She  shud- 
dered as  she  spoke  and  clung  to  the  arm  of  Don  Henride. 

**  Fear  not,  my  child  I  Heaven  watches  over  the^nno- 
oent  and  pure.     Let  us  go  forward  V* 

Reassured  in  some  degree,  the  beautiful  girl  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  into  the  midst  of  the  cavern.  It  was 
a  vast  arched  vault  in  the  rock,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  vi-ith  a  low  entrance, 
where,  a  few  feet  on  the  inside,  expanded  'till  it  spread 
into  a  rude  dome.  It  looked  upon  the  moonUt  river,  and 
boldly  commanded  its  winding  for  many  a  mile.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  was  stationed  a  heavy  iron  gun,  direc- 
ted towards  the  river;  and,  arranged  in  various  &nciful 
forms,  like  weapons  in  an  armory,  around  the  walls  of 
die  cavern  were  suspended  guns,  sabres,  pistols  and 
pikes.  Strewn  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  were  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  forming  couches  for  at  least  sixty  men, 
many  of  whom  were  sleeping  or  crouching  upon  them. 
The  group  about  the  fire  was  engaged  in  die  mde  culinary 


pasdme  of  roasting  a  deer  in  its  hide.  In  the  rear  of 
the  cavern  the  visitors  nodced  boxes,  casks,  kegs,  bar' 
rels  and  bales  of  merchandize,  piled  to  the  it>of,  the 
firuits  of  the  piradcal  adventures  of  these  river  marauders. 
Many  of  the  men  in  the  cave  were  Sponiaids,  Portogeee 
and  Frenchmen,  but  the  majority  were  young  men  from 
the  Adandc  states,  of  desperate  fortunes  and  character, 
whom  the  fame  of  the  river<;hevalier  Rapin,  had  drawn 
to  him.  Hanging  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  eavem, 
they  discovered  a  rope-ladder,  which,  on  closer  scrudny, 
assisted  l^  the  fitful  glare  of  the  fire,  they  beheld  was 
attached  to  an  opening  twenty  feet  above  them. 

"  That  is  my  sleeping  chamber  and  strong-hold,"  said 
the  Chevalier,  with  a  smile,  on  observing  the  direction 
of  their  gaze.  **  Nature,  in  forming  this  cave,  kindly 
constructed  a  second  story  to  it,  there  being  as  you  see, 
a  cavern  above  this,  and  only/Mx^ssible  from  below  by 
this  rope-ladder.  When  I  redre  for  sleep  I  ascend  this 
ladder  and  draw  it  up  after  me ;  and  I  need  no  guards 
to  protect  me  from  the  assassin's  steel.  But  I  have  also 
here  another  apartment  which  I  willehow  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  led  them  to  the  rear  of  the  cavern, 
and  lifting  a  curtain,  ushered  them  into  an  artificial 
apartment  construcCed  within  it.  It  was  hung  on  every 
side  with  the  richest  tapestry,  and  furnished  widi  otto- 
roans  and  luxurious  sofas.  The  floor  was  overlaid  with 
soft  panther's  skins,  and  highly  finished  weapons  of  war 
and  of  the  chase  were  hung,  as  ornaments,  about  the 
entrance.  From  the  centre  was  suspended  by  silver 
chuns  a  lamp  of  the  same  material,  which  shed  a  clear 
and  brilliant  light  throughout  this  gorgeous  apartment. 
They  looked  about  them  with  surprize.  Ere  they  could 
realize  what  they  saw,  two  slaves  entered  bearing  cosdy 
wines  and  refreshments  upon  chased  salvers,  and  with 
the  hospitality  of  a  princely  host,  yet  not  without  charac- 
teristic irony,  their  entertainer  desired  them  to  partake 
of  the  wines  and  viands. 

"  This  Sicilian  is  scarce  inferior  to  nectar,  holy  father. 
It  will  suit  your  palate,  being  a  favorite  wine  of  the 
Chutch.  But  for  the  delicacy  of  my  taste  it  would  now 
have  been  in  the  vaults  of  the  Monasteiy  at  Saint  Louis, 
whither  it  was  on  its  way  when  I  interrupted  it.  Yoa 
will  Hke  those  figs.  They  were  sent  as  a  present  finom 
the  Convent  of  Ursuline's  at  Orleans,  to  his  Reverence 
of  Montreal,  but  missed  their  way.  The  salvers,  I  see, 
attract  your  eye.  They  once  did  service  in  the  Bishop's 
palace  at  Havanna--you  perceive  they  still  bear, his 
armorial  bearings." 

**  Young  man,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  add  moekeiy  to 
sacrilege,"  said  the  venerable  priest,  stendy.  "  I  can 
partake  in  no  spoils  from  God's  heritage.  Lead  me  to 
the  dying  man.     Thy  guilt  and  levity  have  pained  me.*' 

**  Pierre,  how  is  Louis  Emiste?"  the  Captain  demanded 
of  his  slave. 

"  He  die  jus'  afl'  sun  down,  mas'  Capt.',"  answered 
the  African. 

**  Heaven  then  hath  shrived  him,  holy  fiither,"  said 
the  chief,  carelessly. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul,"  muttered  die 
father,  crossing  himself  devoudy. 

"  Amen!"  responded  Don  Henride  and  Adele^ 
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The  Cb0Ttli«r  looked  itpoii  tbe  diawtmt  axpi^Midii  of 
the  lovely  girl's  face  as  fba  ropeated  the  pimyer,  and 
some  emotion  teeined  feo  poeseu  hinii  evidently  excited 
Vy  her  beauty.  He  f  lanoed  at  her  again,  aad  a  third 
time  under  iu  impulse,  tUitil  his  manner  attracted  the 
krver's  eye,  when  he  turned  carelesaly  on  his  heel  as  if 
to  leave  the  apartment*  At  this  instant,  a  bugle  was 
sounded  sharply  in  the  distance. 

''Ha!  what  means  this  signal  from  that  quarter  r*  he 
eried,  starting  with  undisguised  surprise.  **  L*  Eveqne," 
he  said,  turning  to  an  inferi^  officer,  who  then  entered 
hastily,  as  if  to  eommunicate  same  SnteUigenee— 
"  Evecpie,  I  know  it  I  My  ears  are  as  sharp  as  thine. 
On  your  life  answer  for  the  safety  of  these  prisoners  on 
my  return." 

"  Prisoners  !*'  repeated  Don  Henride. 

But  the  Chevalier  was  gone.  At  the  outer  entrance 
of  the  cavern  he  met  his  lieutenant. 

**  What  means  this,  Albert?  Ha  I  there  it  sounds 
again!" 

"  I  have  just  descended  from  the  loak*out,  and  from 
iu  summit  could  discern  a  beige  atanchor  a  mile  up  the 
river,  from  which  it  came.  As  I  came  down  a  small 
boat  put  off  from  it,  and  is  now  making  towaids  our 
port."    A  third  time  the  bugle  was  heard. 

"  That  bugle  rung  with  a  mititary  key.  It  may  be  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  sent  against  us  yet  they  would 
hardly  herald  their  approach.  It  seems  a  note  of  parley 
too !  G^et  the  men  under  arms  and  be  ready  to  resist 
any  hostile  attack.  I  will  go  and  see  what  visitors  we 
are  likely  to  expect." 

With  these  words,  Rapin  hastily  descended  to  the 
river  and  sprang  into  a  small  boat  which  lay  beneath  the 
branches  of  an  overhanging  laroh,  and  in  whidi  reclined 
four  oarsmen.  The  voice  of  their  chief  roused  them 
from  their  indolent  repose,  and  in  an  instant  the  Hght 
boat  was  swiftly  fidlowiqg  the  line  of  the  shore,  yet 
keeping  so  dose  in  with  the  black  shadows  of  the  trees, 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  oars  were  muffled,  and 
so  lightly  were  they  dipped  in  the  water,  that  they 
glided  along  noiselessly.  In  a  short  time,  the  sound  of 
oars  was  heard  approaching  from  up  the  river.  He 
then  bade  his  men  cease  rowing  and  keep  still  by  hold- 
ing  to  the  Hmb  of  a  tiee,  beneath  which  they  were  pas- 
sing. The  strange  boat  soon  appeared  in  sight,  descend- 
ing the  current  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  It  came 
opposite  to  them,  aad  the  chief  saw  that  it  vras  rowed 
by  six  men,  and  that  two  gentlemen,  one  wrapped  in  a 
military  cloak  and  the  other  in  a  citizen's  dress,  sat  con- 
versing in  the  stem.  Above  their  heads  a  small  white 
flag  floated  in  the  moonlight.  The  robber  chief  let 
them  pass,  saying  to  himself— 

"This  UKikM  like  the  openhig  of  the  conspiracy, 
worthy  Boooe  warned  me  against.  Let  them  go  to  the 
cavern.  I  will  be  with  them  as  soon  as  I  ascertain  the 
complexion  of  the  crafk  anchored  above." 

The  boat  of  the  strangers  kept  on  its  way  without 
interruption,  and  die  Chevalier  continued  to  pursue  the 
winding  shore  of  the  river  as  before.  Half  a  msle  fur- 
ther above,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  large  river  lugger,  such 
at  were,  in  that  day,  built  to  dueend  the  great  rivers  of 
17 


'  the  West  It  had  two  short  masts,  and  one  half  of  iU 
length  was  covered  vridi  aiooff  on  vrhich  a  sentinel  waa 
pacing  to  and  fro.  On  the  forward  part  of  her,  was 
plainly  visible,  a  couple  of  mounted  carronaiJes,  and  m 
large  number  of  men  wei^  on  board  of  her. 

**  I  must  guard  against  treachery  I  see,"  said  fhe  yaaag 
river-chieff  aflter  surveying  the  vessel  fbr  a  few  minutes* 
''Ha!  what  have  we  hei«?"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
starting  up,  **  By  heaven  I  another  cmft,  the  very  fel* 
low  to  dils  r" 

The  atrject  that  attracted  his  attention,  was  a  second 
bargb,  with  sails  hooted,  that  slowly  swept  in  sight 
around  a  point  above,  and  came  majestically  down  the 
stream.  When  vrithin  a  short  distance  of  die  other,  it 
lowered  its  sails,  rounded  to  and  dropped  anchor.  Be- 
fore he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  a  third  vessel,  of 
a  smaUer  sixe  aad  different  construction,  made  H» 
appearance,  and  then  directly  after  came  a  fourth,  and  ■ 
fifUi,  'till  eleven,  barges,  keel4N)ats,  peroques  and  lug- 
gers, with  a  vast  square  flotilla,  burdened  with  camp 
equipage,  had  hove  in  sight  round  the  point,  floated 
down  and  dtojpped  anchor  opposite  to  his  pontion. 

"  This  arrangement  Icwks  vrariike,  and  were  it  not  so 
imposing,  I  should  fear  it  was  an  expedition  against  me," 
said  the  young  Captain,  who  had  silently  observed  their 
movemenu.  *'  It  is  the  scheme  against  Mexico  come 
to  a  head,  and  yonder  boat  I  passed,  doubtless  bears 
some  proposition  for  Rapin  of  the  Rock  to  join  it.  I 
will  return  and  give  these  gemieinen  a  hearing.  They 
litde  suspect  what  interest  the  outlaw,  Rapin  Canra,  has 
in  this  matter.  Bend  to  your  oars,  men !  1  would  be  at 
the  rendecvous!" 

The  strangers,  on  arriving  opposite  the  strong^hold, 
had  pulled  in  near  the  shore,  and  hailing,  asked  permis- 
sion to  land  and  be  conducted  to  the  Chevalier  Raphr. 
His  lieutenant  received  them  and  led  them  to  the  cavern, 
in  the  front  of  which  the  whole  band  was  drawn  up  in  ■ 
hostile  attitude.  Here,  under  a  guard,  they  wem 
detained  until  the  Captain's  arrival.  He  was  soon  seen 
advancing  acroes  the  mountain  space  between  the  river 
and  the  cave. 

"Is  this  the  Chevalier  Raphi,  I  address?^  askedwith 
courteous  ease,  the  gentleman  in  die  military  cloak, 
meeting  him  a  step  or  two  ere  he  reached  them.  On 
being  answered  in  tbe  affirmative,  he  added;  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  invidng  confidence— "^  It  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  hold  a  few  momeau  oeuseisofdon  with 
yon  apart  from  your  people." 

The  Chevalier  preceded  them  intv  diflr  cave,  and 
signified  his  readiness  to  Bsten.  They  stood  beneath  a 
lamp  which  cast  its  broad  ligfat  upon  the  countenance 
and  person  of  the  gendeman  who  had  adcfressed  him, 
and  ivvealed  a  free  full  of  intellecc,  an  eye  piercing  as 
the  eagle's,  featui^es  noble  and  well  defined^  and  a  fore- 
head proud  and  conimanding.  His  bearing  was  charac- 
terised by  native  ease  and  dignity  of  manner,  and  diere 
was  a  celtain  military  elegance  in  his  mien  that  £s- 
tinguised  him  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  gendenaB^  On 
the  countenance  of  the  other,  who  was  taller  aad  stouter 
than  Ms  companion,  was  stamped  resoldtion,  singularly 
blended  widi  benevolence.   .He  was  a  dork,  handsome 
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mm,  and  looked  like,  «•  he  was,  a  higMoni  MSesiMi 
cav«lier.  A  moment  wa*  passed  in  matual  Miutiiiy  of 
each  other's  penons,  during  which  the  young  Captain 
was  not  leas  stnick  with  the  commanding  port  of  one 
and  the  chivalroof  hearing  of  the  other,  than  they  were 
Improfsed  with  the  fine,  manly  person  and  courteous 
manners  of  one  whose  profession  was  so  lawless,  and 
yrith  whom  crime  was  daily  pastime. 

''Sir  Chevalier,"  said  the  militaiy  man,  at  once 
unreservedly  opening  the  conference,  "  you  see  before 
you  the  leaders  of  an  expedition,  which  has  been  three 
years  maturing,  for  establishing  an  eastern  Mexican 
empire,  the  capital  of  which  shall  be — " 

"  Now,  Colonel,"  said  the  Milesian,  interrupting  him, 
**  I  fear  you  unfold  our  plans  too  freely." 

**  Nay,  Blennerhasset,  the  Chevalier  must  have  all  our 
confidence  or  none.  New  Orleans,  Sir  Chevalier,  we 
design  shall  be  the  capital  of  our  new  empire.  Once  in 
possession  of  this  dty,  and  I  can  count  upon  twenty  thou- 
sand Mexican  troops  and  a  large  Spanish  fleet,  in  thirty 
days  thereafter.  The  possession  of  this  key  to  the  great 
valley  of  the  West,  will  give  us  the  empire  of  it,  and 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  from  the  AUegfaanies 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  virill  be  established  one 
individual  Empire  that  shall  own  no  rival.  We  ajre  here 
to  invite  you  to  join  us." 

He  paused,  and  fixed  his  penetrating  glance  upon  the 
young  Captain's  fece.  For  a  few  moments  he  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  the  startling  disclosure  he  had  listened 
to,  then  said — 

**  Methittks,  gentlemen,  this  scheme  were  feasible 
could  you  possess  yourselves  of  New-Orleans,  and  after- 
wards receive  the  promised  strength  from  Mexico." 

"New-Orleans  is  weakly  garrisoned,  and  we  have 
hopes  also  of  getting  one  high  in  command  there  to 
fevor  us.  Should  he  not  do  so,  we  have  forces  with  us 
sufficient,  with  your  aid,  to  ensure  success,  if  a  bold 
stroke  is  made.  With  regard  to  Mexico,  you  should 
first  know  iu  peculiar  politics,  and  the  basis  of  our 
hopes  from  that  quarter.  The  Empire  of  Mexico  is 
divided  into  two  great  political  parties,  the  heads  of 
which  are  two  rival  aspirants  to  the  throne.  One  of 
th^m  is  he  who  is  already  in  possession  of  it  through 
usurpati<Ni,  the  other  is  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  late  Emperor,  whose  sceptre  is  now  unjustly 
wielded  by  his  brother  and  her  uncle.  The  Princess' 
faction  finding  it  in  vain  to  overthrow  him,  have  deters 
mined  to  divide  the  Empire  and  estahli^  a  new  one, 
and  place  the  Princess  at  the  head  of  it.  A  proposition 
has  been  made  to  this  government  for  aid  in  this  project, 
but  it  was  declined.  Miranda,  their  ambassador,  then 
made  private  overtures  to  myself  and  others  to  which  I 
have  acceded.  Thus  fer  are  our  plans  ripened.  Within 
a  mile  of  }oa  lies  our  fleet  of  eleven  boats  with  seven 
hundred  men.  Add  to  our  forces  your  own,  and  receive 
in  our  army  for  yourself  the  rank  of  a  Colonel." 

**  This  wera  selliag  prudence  for  servitude— <my  liberty 
fer  a  badge  of  slavery.  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  content  as 
lam." 

**  Where  now  you  command  but  a  handful  of  outlaws 
you  will  then  command  an  ^my,"  continued  the  other. 


"Yet  I  had  rather  be  the  chief  of  a  hand  of  outlaws 
than  be  second  in  an  Empire." 

**  You  will  gain  iniexhanstiUe  wealdi." 

**  My  resources,  gentlemen,  are  now  sufficiently  ample. 
Not  an  argosy  goes  freighted  by  but  does  homage  to  my 
povrer.  No,  gentlemen  the  hand  of  the  Princess  would 
scarcely  tempt  me  {torn  my  rock." 

"  The  hand  of  the  Princess !"  repeated  the  chief  con- 
spirator, vrith  a  glance  of  mistrust.  "  Can  he  suspect  ?" 
he  said,  aside  to  his  companion. 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  smile,  *'  you 
had  best  not  urge  him  further  lest  he  rival  you.  I'  feith ! 
he  is  a  proper  looking  free-companion .'" 

The  other  bit  his  lip  and  slightly  smiled.  The  quick 
ear  of  Rapin  had  caught  ever}*  word. 

"Pray,  gentlemen,  where  is  this  Princess  during  the 
pending  of  the  expedition  7" 

"  Awaiting  the  issue  in  a  convent  at  New-Orleans, 
under  the  protection  of  an  uncle  high  in  rank'  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  one  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  car 
confederacy.  He  was  to  have  been  with  us  at  our  island 
rendezvous  some  weeks  since,  to  confer  vrith  us,  but 
impatient  at  his  delay,  we  have  already  launched  forth 
upon  the  enterprise." 

"Was  he  a  tall,  venerable  man,  vrith  white  locks T" 
asked  the  Chevalier,  with  some  interest. 

"  Yes !"  answered  the  conspirator,  with  surprise. 

"  And  is  the  Princess  very  feir,  vrith  soft  blue  eyes 
and  hair  like  a  cloud  in  the  sunlight  f" 

"You  have  described  her  with  equ^  P^^*^  >uid 
truth,"  said  the  Milesian,  smiling. 

"  Oentlentefif  I  trill  join  fo»  in  tJUi  iscpeditian"  he 
said,  with  a  readiness  that  surprised  them. 

Again  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  bit  his  lip  and 
seemed  to  search  vrith  his  dark  piercing  eyes,  the  inmost 
heart  of  the  young  man.  But  the  quiet  expression  of 
his  face  baffled  even  his  keen  scrutiny. 

"Do  you  moan  what  you  say,  Sir  Chevalier t"  he 
asked  vrith  doubt. 

"I  do!  Tomorrow  I  vrill  follow  yoor  fleet,  and  on 
its  arrival  at  New-Orieans,  place  myself  and  nen  at  yoor 
disposal." 

Again  the  searching  glance  of  the  conspirator  scanned 
his  fiice,  and  then,  as  if  throvring  aside  an  unworthy  sua* 
picion,  he  frankly  grasped  his  hand. 

"Be  it  so— we  gladly  accept  your  services.  It  is 
time  we  should  ntura  to  our  flotilla  and  get  mder 
weigh,  for  the  davni  must  find  us  many  leagues  below 
this." 

"  In  the  morning,  I  will  follow  yon  vrith  my  boats. 
Adieu,  gentlemen !"  he  said,  as  he  took  leave  of  them 
at  their  boat. 

The  young  river-chief  followed  vrith  his  eyes  the 
ascending  barge,  until  it  was  lost  by  a  bend  in  the  shore. 

"  There  goes  a  dark  and  dangerous  man,"  he  then 
said.  "  But  vrith  all  the  subtlety  of  his  active  spirit, 
vrith  all  his  towering  ambition  and  arch  diplomacy,  I 
will  defiMt  his  hopes,  if,  what  I  begin  to  suspect  vridi 
refiirence  to  my  fair  prisoner,  prove  true,  I  will  snatch 
the  prise  finom  his  very  grasp,  for  I  like  not  the  man. 
There  is  a  cunning,  seipent-like  look  in  his  eyes,  that 
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wuf  Mtim  riiof  ■ftiiwt.  It  nwn  ttnnge  indeed,  if 
whst  I  befieve  pioYe  trae!  I  wiU  at  onoe  ctmfinB  or 
dMtroj  my  futpioont.  How  die  pe»t  nuhes  beok  at 
the  thought!"  He  tanedaiid  walked  towaidt  the caTern 
aa  he  apoke. 

"  Your  lieutenant  reports  the  keel-boat  ready  to  pro- 
ceedy  Captain,"  laid  one  near  him. 

He  turned  and  beheld  the  huntsman. 

"  Then  proceed  on  your  way  in  peace,  bxave  hunter. 
Farewell !"   and  the  Cheralier  prepared  to  go  forward. 

'*  But  the  passengers?"  he  ventured  to  inquire. 

*'  They  will  remain,"  was  the  decided  reply. 

"Youqg  man,  surely  you  will  do  no  wrong  in  this 
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They  weia  betrothed  in  infancy  and  grew  up  together 
until  three  years  ago,  when  it  became  politic  to  separate 
them,  and  to  dispose  of  her  hancfto  th#  saviour  of  her 
country." 

"  And  do  you  (km  term  this  arch  conspirator  T  Am> 
bitioB  ■  not  lovR  for  your  country,  priest— ambition  such 
as  wrecked  Lncifer— alone  inspires  him  to  establish  the 
empire  you  propose.  No,  holy  father!  Her  empire 
must  be  won  by  other  means  and  by  other  hands.  How 
happens  this  youth  then  with  the  Princess  t" 

**  He  followed  ber  to  her  convent,  and  lived  near  it 
three  y^ars  in  disguise,  it  seems,  with  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  communication  with  her.     Hearing  of  this,  I 
removed  her,  to  bring  about,  by  her  presence  and  my 
Who  made  you  my  judge,  sir  t"  cried  the  ChevaUer,  ||  influence,  a  more  speedy  issue  to  the  long  pending  expe- 
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angrily.     "  Leave  me  while  you  can  do  so  in  safety." 

The  old  hunter  gazed  after  him  a  moment  as  he  strode 
towards  the  rock,  and  then  with  a  sigh,  turned  his  foot> 
steps  towards  the  barge.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
proceeding  on  his  way  up  the  river. 

The  Chevalier  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  his  prisooh* 
ers.  "  Holy  father,  I  would  a  word  of  private  con- 
ferenoe  with  you,"  he  said,  as  he  entered. 

The  priest  followed  him  into  the  large  apartment  of 
the  cavern  and  seated  himself  near  him  in  a  recess. 

'*  Reverend  &ther,  I  would  ask  thee  first  who  the 
noble  youth  is  with  thee  7" 

"  Nay,  son,  it  can  matter  little  to  thoe  7" 

"It  matters  much.  Be  frank  and  open.  I  know 
more  than  you  suspect  my  knowledge  of.  Is  ho  the 
maiden's  brother?" 

"  No,  save  as  a  Christian," 

"  Humph !  I  thought  as  much.     Is  he  not  her  lover." 

"  Nay— they  are  both  but  chikiren." 

"And  yet,  holy  sir,  you  are  ready  to  wed  her  to  an 
arch  and  hoary  conspirator,  as  the  price  of  assisting  to 
restore  to  her  half  of  her  empire." 

"  How  know  you  this  7" 

"  Answer  me,  fother— is  the  maiden  not  the  Princess 
Ad^,  whose  right  to  the  Mexican  sceptre  is  now  con- 
tested?" 

"  I  may  not  conceal  it  from  thoe,"  answered  the 
priestf  surprized  and  alarmed. 

"Wherefore  is  she  with  thee?  It  is  because  impatient 
in  thy  ambitian  to  place  her  upon  thy  brother's  throne, 
thou  wouldst  hasten  to  sacrifice  the  victim.  Old  man, 
thou  art  hoaiy  in  guilt  to  do  this  thing  even  in  thy  mind ! 
Doat  thou  not  see  she  loves  the  youdi  as  her  Hfe,  and 
even  the  cloister  will  tell  thee  to  make  over  a  maiden's 
pli^tad  heart  to  another  is  to  break  it.  And  to  whom 
wert  thou  aboot  to  give  the  lovely  girl?  A  man  twice 
her  age,,  fomiliar  with  all  duplicity,  and  whose  thirsty 
ambition  would  even  make  her  a  stepping  stone  to  still 
higher  powers  than  her  hand  could  confer.  A  dariL  and 
ootmpt  man— a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  honor. 
Aad  in  such  a  guilty  bosom  you  would  lay  this  spotless 
dove!  Think  you  it  would  rest  there  long  uneontami- 
natad  f  No,  no,  holy  fitther!  Who  is  this  youth  ?"  he 
demanded  abruptly. 

"  A  Mexican  grandee's  son,  and  bar  ewmm  gennaa. 


dition.  The  third  day  after  learing  the  city  one  of  the 
crew  -cast  aside  his  outer  dress  and  Don  Henride  stood 
before  me." 

"  A  gallant  youth,  and  worthy  of  her.  So  he  has  been 
wooing  his  way  all  along  thy  voyage.  Truly  I  like  that. 
But  to  be  sure  it  would  not  have  harmonized  with  thy 
sacred  office  to  throw  him  overboard.  Father,  this  mat- 
ter must  be  managed  diflfercntly.  I  have  done  much 
mischief  in  my  life,  I  will  now  do  a  good  act  to  atone 
for  it.    These  two  must  be  made  one  this  hour." 

"Never!"  said  the  priest,  firmly. 

"  Is  thy  hope  in  the  success  of  this  conspirator  thy 
only  objection?" 

"  The  only  one." 

"  Come  with  me." 

He  then  led  him  from  the  cave,  and  ascended  by  a 
winding  path  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  rock. 

"Now  tell  me  what  thou  seest,  father,  to  the  East 
where  the  moon  shines  bright  on  the  river." 

"  Surely,  a  ik»t  of  many  vessels  sweeping  past  with 
the  current,"  he  said,  with  surprise. 

"Thy  eyes  do  not  deceive  thee.  On  the  deck  of 
the  foremost  stands  the  conspirator  chief  and  his  imids. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Orieans.  Is  it 
not  a  brave  tight,  father?  How  stately  they  nyyve past!" 

"How  know  yoQ  this  to  be  his  fleet?"  asked  tfas 
priest  eagerly. 

"  Within  the  hour  iu  chief^-<he  husbaBd  thou  wouldst 
purchase  for  thy  niece,  was  here,  on  land,  in  confeianea 
with  me.    He  made  me  a  propoaition  to  join  hin." 

"  And  you—" 

"  Consented !" 

"  And,  if  I  lightly  interpret  that  smila,"  said  the 
priest,  "  consented  but  to  betray  kim  /" 

"  Thou  hast  rightly  interprated,  holy  frcher.  Thou 
seest  now,  that  without  my  aid  you  have  no  interest  In 
yonder  expedition.  That  aid  you  will  never  obtain. 
Give  your  consent  to  the  union  of  AdAle  widi  Den  Hen- 
ride,  and  she  shall  not  only  recover  the  half  of  the  king- 
dom, but  die  two  shall  sit  together  on  die  voiy  throne  of 
the  Montezuma." 

"  There  is  a  strange  power  in  your  vroids.  How  wilt 
thou  assure  me  of  their  fulfilment?" 

"  Had  the  late  Emperor  no  other  ehfld  than 
daughter?"  asked  the  ChevaUer  abruptly. 
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"  He  had  a  ton,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  be  now 
twice  her  jrears." 

'<  What  became  of  him  7" 

"  In  early  manhood  he  became  dissolute,  drew  his 
•word  upon  his  imperial  lather,  and  then  fled  into  the 
mountains,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  Bumarous 
band  of  the  refuse  of  society,  and  by  his  depredations, 
filed  the  land  with  terror.  Finally  he  was  outlawed 
and  afterwards  taken  and  beheaded/' 

"  It  was  a  faithful  friend  who  died  in  his  stead.  Don 
Ferdinand  Calatreva  stands  before  you,  reverend  father!" 

The  priest  started  back  with  alarm,  as  if  he  had  seen 
«  spirit,  and  then,  with  dilated  vision  stared  upon  him 
with  horror,  as  he  stood  before  him  bareheaded  in  the 
moonlight.     At  length  he  gasped— 

"  1  do  recognize  thee,  fearful  man .'  It  is  my  brother's 
very  voice  and  bearing.  Oh,  my  heart  would  yearn  to 
clasp  thee  to  it.    But  away,  away !    Thou  art  accursed ! ' ' 

"  Nay,  father !"  he  said,  kneeling,  "  I  am  penitent 
«nd  beg  ibrgiv«ness  of  thee  and  Heaven,  for  my  crimes 
against  my  royal  sire.  To  prove  my  sincerity,  unite 
Don  Henrido  and  my  sweet  sister,  Adele,  and  I  will 
place  them  upon  the  throne  which  is  mine  by  right,  and 
which  my  uncle  has  usurped^" 

^  First  prove  thy  sincerity  by  doing  what  thou  hast 
promised,  and  thy  sister  shall  then  become  Don  Hen- 
;  ride's  bride !"  at  length  answered  the  priest. 

"  Nay— -I  have  only  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Mexico, 
and  lift  my  standard,  to  become  in  ten  days  the  leader 
of  an  army  that  shall  shake  the  very  gates  of  the  imperial 
capital*  This  army  shall  be  at  thy  bidding  if  thou  wilt 
secure  my  sister's  happiness  as  I  wish.  She  was  a 
bright  cherub  when  I  last  saw  her,  twelve  years  ago—- I 
have  often  thought  of  her  with  tears  and  affection.  I 
had  purposed  never  to  see  my  native  land  a^;ain.  But 
I  will  sacrifice  myself  for  her,  if  need  be,  and  by  my 
duty  to  his  child,  atone  !n  some  degree  for  ny  flHal  diso- 
bedience and  guilt  towards  my  father." 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  his  manner  was 
troubled,  and  there  was  a  settled  purpose  of  good  or 
evil  in  his  eye,  that  the  young  chief  did  not  altogether 
like.  They  returned  to  the  tapestried  apaitmeirt,  where 
they  had  left  the  lovers. 

**  Father,  wik  thou  do  my  bidding  f"  again  asked  the 
Chevalier. 

"  They  rfiall  be  united,**  answered  the  priest,  gloomily 
and  evasively. 

"Nay,  holy  father,  I  like  not  this  reluctance.  It 
muH  be  done  to  defeat  lor  ever  the  hopes  of  this  con- 
Ipirator." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  he  solemnly  answered.  **  Kneel 
down  my  children.  I  will  grant  your  wish  so  ailmi 
expressed. 

They  knrit,  and  he  perfotmedthe  ceremony  in  a  deep, 
sepulchral  and  ominous  tone,,  that  dalled  their  hearts. 

**  Now,  those  chat  Qod  hath  jainod  together  lee  no  man 
put  asunder !" 

With  these  selemn  words,  and  as  the  bridegroom  bent 
over  to  kiss  his  bride,  he  suddenly  drew  from  his  boaom 
a  glittering  knife  and  pkinged  itfiriftintoher  boMB  and 
then  into  hii. 


"  Better  die  thus  than  be  indebted  to  the  hands  of 
guilt  and  crime  for  thy  throne,"  he  cried,  lifting  tbe 
reeking  blade  into  die  air  as  they  fell  dead  into  each 
other^s  arms  at  his  feet.  The  next  instant  the  weapon 
was  sheathed  in  his  own  bosom,  and  he  fell  a  oorpee 
beside  their  dead  bodies. 

Tbe  issue  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  fete  of  the  chief ' 
actors  in  it,  are  known  te  the  worid.  Its  signal  defeat  and 
the  arrest  of  the  leader,  were  effected  it  is  said,  by  the 
tjreachery  of  a  Captain  of  a  band  of  river  rovers,  who  had 
pretended  to  link  his  fortunes  with  him  The  subsequent 
career  of  Rapin  of  the  Rock— <he  bold  and  terrible 
Chevalier  Catia  it  can  only  be  conjectured  feom  the 
fact,  that  not  long  afierwaids,  a  young  man  suddenly 
appeared  in  Mexico  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  and 
demanded  the  throne  as  his  right,  declaring  himself  to 
be  the  legal  heir ;  and,  that  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Emperor's  own 
hand.  Whether  this  was  Don  Ferdinand  Calatreva  or 
not,  neither  history  nor  story  make  mention,   j.  h.  i. 


O  r  iginal. 
A    THOUGHT    ON    IMMORTALITY. 

Whbn  in  reflecting  upon  pleasures  that  add  a  zest 
and  a  charm  to  existence,  on  absent  fnends  whom  wo 
trust  to  meet,  oo  amusements  which  we  hope  to  enjoy,'' 
on  anticipations  of  which  we  expect  the  reality— when 
in  the  eagerness  of  sanguine  aspirations,  and  the  pleni- 
tude of  desire  we  paint  the  loved  object  with  unreal 
beauty,  and  feed  our  minds  upon  baseless  visions  that 
naturally  flow  from  our  innate  desire  for  worldly  happi- 
ness, how  often  does  the  thought  invade  the  solitude  of 
our  meditations,  that  these  pleasures  must  all  end,  that 
we  meet  with  the  absent  but  to  part  again,  that  all 
amusements  which  Earth  affords  are  empty  and  transi- 
tory—ihat  anticipations  which  we  nourish,  no  matter 
how  warmly,  bring  to  us  in  their  realisation  not  half  the 
pleasure  with  which  our  ardent  minds  had  at  fint  clothed 
them,  and  that  finally,  no  matter  how  fondly  we  may 
cherish  the  Delusions  of  Life,  Death  must  one  day  marit 
us  for  its  own,  and  consign  to  its  "  starless  and  eternal 
slumbers,"  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  the  anticipation^ 
of  existence. 

How  unwelcome  such  a  thought  to  him  who  can  feel 
wirtiin  faSm,  no  perceptions  of  an  immortal  principle,  no 
assurance  of  a  higher  destiny,  than  that  which  is  bounded 
by  an  EartUy  existence,  and  an  earthly  tomb ;  who  anrid 
the  clouds  that  lower,  and  the  storms  that  gather,  seea 
no  end  to  the  murky  darkness  of  the  fofmer,  and  no 
period  to  the  horrors  of  the  latter,  save  in  the  total 
annihilation  of  evexy  perception,  that  makes  na 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  both;  to  such,  life 
must  appear  a  blank,  promising  nothing  here,  and  worse 
than  nothing  hereafter;  a  dreary  vision,  in  the  dim 
indistinctness  of  which,  the  preeent  good  is  ever  over- 
shadowed by  the  gloom  of  the  eommg  evil;  and  if  saol& 
be  the  case  if  our  hopes  of  living  hereafter  are  vain  or 
illusory,  who,  I  ask,  would  willingly  bear  to  Kve,  or 
Jiving,  dare  to  dief  o.  L.  B. 


REFLECTIONS  AT  T  U  B  CLOSE  OF'  DAT 
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REFLECTIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  DAY. 


BT   LTDIl.   H.   SIOOURNBT. 


The  deffcrture  of  day  is  a  natural  period  for  medita- 
tion. Another  portion  of  our  brief  existence  is  stricken 
off*.  Tbe  hopes  that  enlivened— the  employments  that 
occupied  it,  are  laid  aside,  and  the  mind  which  was, 
perchance,  too  much  elated  or  depressed  by  surrounding 
objects— subsiding,  takes  more  accurate  note  of  time, 
and  of  itself.  Light  withdraws  iu  esceiting  Tehicle, 
and  silent  Darkness,  the  sister  of  Contemplation,  re- 
sumes her  reign.  The  solemn  regency  of  stars  comes 
forth  on  the  mighty  concave,  bearing  witness  that  God 
remembereth  his  great  family,  around  whom  he  hath' 
drawn  the  curtains  of  repose.  Perhaps  the  moon, 
silvering  hill  and  vale  and  stream,  glides  on  her  course 
of  beauty,  the  hostage  of  a  more  glorious  orb,  which 
shall  soon  revisit  the  firmament.  Seem  they  not  all  to 
utter  the  promise  of  Divine  love — "  Seed-time  and  har- 
vest, and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease  t" 

Let  us  look  back  upon  all  the  changes  of  the  parted 
day.  Let  us  take  our  leave  of  it,  kindly  and  tenderly, 
as  of  a  friend  who  must  return  to  us  no  more.  It  brought 
us  gifts  from  the  **  Better  Land " — opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  of  confirming  good  resolution  into 
habit,  of  seeking  the  happiness  of  others,  and  of  increa- 
sing our  own.  May  we  be  enabled  to  couple  the 
memory  of  its  gifts  with  their  faithful  improvement. 
May  it  have  spoken  to  us  of  Him  who  sent  them  and 
itself  to  us  in  mercy,  and  found  listening  and  loving 
hearts.  And  if,  as  we  retrace  its  lineaments,  a  tear  of 
contrition  should  mingle  with  them,  may  it  be  accepted 
by  Him 

**  Who,  from  hii  throne  of  fflory  hesn 
Throaf  h  seraph  soBf  •,  the  sound  of  tears." 

Ere  we  bid  farewell  to  the  day  whose  mantle  has  faded 
at  the  gates  of  the  west,  let  us  inquire  if  any  event  has 
marVH  it  in  the  old  time  that  was  before  us.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  some  revolution  in  the  history 
of  netiffnt ;  of  the  birth  or  death  of  some  illustrious  indi- 
▼iduaJ-^>r,  in  the  domestic  annal,  it  may  have  portrayed 
some  feature  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  hope  or  adversity, 
which  it  is  both  fitting  and  salutary  to  retrace  aad  de- 
press. The  habit  of  marking  our  recurring  days  by  the 
peculiar  lineaments  which  appertain  to  them,  imparts  a 
kind  of  individuality  which  heightens  their  importance, 
aad  might  aid  us  in  so  arresting  dieir  fleeting  course,  as 
to  number  and  apply  them  to  wisdom,  it  is  a  useful 
practise,  to  arrange  systematically,  in  a  manuscript 
book  a  list  of  events  which  have  distinguished  every  day 
in  the  year.  They  may  be  gathered  from  the  scroll  of 
history,  from  general  reading,  especially  biographical, 
aad  from  the  heart's  treasured  legends  of  friendship  aad 
domestic  love.  To  recapitulate  in  the  evening  tbe 
events  thus  commemorated,  mmaog  other  subjects  of 
meditaiion,  will  often  have  a  tendency  to  rekindle  grati- 
tnde  to  an  naweaiied  Benefactor. 

At  this  very  moment,  during  years  that  are  past, 
natioiit  may  have  been  otpmiiing  amid  the  panp  of 


revcdation,  or  the  liorrors  of  war.  Is  our  own  eouatry 
at  peace  T  and  under  the  protection  of  laws,  which  give 
confidence  to  the  weakest,  and  guard  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  no  where  to  lay  their  heads  7  How  many  may 
have  moomed  the  frite  of  their  deafest  ones  slain  in 
battle  t  or,  musing  on  their  adventurous  course  upon  the 
deep,  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  tempest  and  the 
iceberg,  and  the  shipwreck  !  Are  those  whom  we  love, 
safe  ?  How  many  are  now  suffenng  from  sickness,  or 
bending,  with  broken  hearts,  over  the  couch  of  the 
dying!  Are  we  in  health?  Are  our  dear  ones  un- 
touched by  the  destroyerf 

Souls  are  at  this  moment  going  forth,  some  rent 
unwillingly  from  the  body,  terror^tricken,  unprepared. 
Is  our  own  ready  for  the  summons  7  Oh !  how  great  is 
the  value  of  each  fleeting  day,  which,  by  lengthening 
our  probation,  gives  us  opportunity  to  repair  what  has 
been  omitted,  to  repent  of  what  is  amiss,  and  to  take 
stronger  hold  of  that  only  hope,  which  is  to  the  soul  as 
'*  an  aiK:hor,  sure  and  steadfast." 

The  spirit  of  our  grateful  prayer  should  rise  upon  the 

downy  pinions  of  night,  for  the  refreshment  of  sleep. 

How  sweet,  yer  mysterious,  is  that  balm  which,  shed 

on  the  closing  eyelids,  soothes  the  weary  multitude  from 

their  pain,  and  cheats  the  worldly-mindod  from  their 

**  carking  care,"  and  divides  the  bad,  for  a  while,  from 

their  evil  practices,  and  renews  the  Christian  to  "  run 

his  way  rejoicing."     Tbe  sad  of  heart  lays  down  his 

burden ;  and  an  act  of  oblivion  pcMses  over  all  that  had 

distressed  him.      The  traveller  ceases  to  count  the 

leagues  that  diride  him  from  his  native  land,  and  the 

prisoner  to  measure  the  walls  of  his  dungeooi     The 

galley-slave  bows  his  head  upon  the  ocu-,  and  is  as 

great  as  a  king.     The  sea-boy  forgets  alike  the  storm 

that  rocks  the  mast,  aad  the  home  that  he  had  too  rashly 

left.    The  voyager,  with  the  tear   of  parting  on  bis 

cheek,  slumbers  deeply,  aotwithstanding 

**  The  visitatioD  of  the  wiods, 
That  take  the  rufllaii  billows  by  the  top, 
CnrliBff  their  monstrous  heads,  and  haafinf  them 
With  dealhaing  claasors  ia  the  slippery  shroads.** 

The  poor  beast  of  burden,  whom  no  eye  pitied,  tastes 

the  Gompasaioii  of  sleep ;  and  the  camel  in  the  desert 

starts  no  longer  at  the  bells  of  the  caravan.     The  wear 

ried  school-boy  fofgeu*his  task ;  aad,  periiaps,  in  some 

coitaiaed  chamber, 

**Tbs  Burae  akepe  sweetly,  hSr*d  to  watch  the  skk, 
Whom,  snorlnff,  she  distttrba.** 

The  child,  who,  ia  the  passiag  day^  took  its  first  little 
lessoB  of  sorrow,  sobe  aliglifly  in  its  brokea  dreams,  and, 
turning  upcm  the  pillow,  seeks  pleasaater  visioos.  The 
in&at,  oa  the  arm  of  its  happy  mother,  wears  a  smile, 
as  if  it  heard  the  whisper  of  aagels. 

With  such  beautiful  ministrations  of  laercy,  does  the 
Father  of  oar  spirits  surrooad  the  olose  of  every  day 
which  he  giveih  us ;  alluriog  us,  by  the  sober  twilight 
iato  wliich  it  &des,  to  those  acu  of  meditation  which 
compose  the  miad,  and  then  shedding  on  the  eyelids 
that  holy  refreshment  of  sleep,  which  prepares  tbe  body 
for  renewed  toil.  Ever  mindful  is  He  of  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  formed;  in  his  care  for  the  spirit  that  can 
aever  die,  not  fofyettiaf  Uie  frtU  flesh,  nor  ia  his  pro- 
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THB    SEAL 


▼iiioiis  for  the  fleih,  omrlookinf  the  tpirit.  So  maj  we 
ranember  Him,  •(  the  birth  and  death  of  every  fleeting 
dajy  aod  lo  do  Hi*  will,  that  our  eveniDg  nwdif  ticttif 
■aay  help  to  lead  tu  where  there  is  bo  more  iit|;ht,  and 
wl^are  no  contririon  may  draw  its  eorrowful  ahadow  over 
the  eye  of  the  loal. 


Orlffiaal. 
THE    SEAL. 


BT   WILLIAM  B.   TAPrAIT. 


*' Whim  tb«y  wan  raiurMd  ont  of  the  mrdea  fkom  the  Beth, 
tk9  iatorpretor  look  them,  and  lookodupOD  th«m,  and  raid 


FeirMtkoBooel*  ThM  ho  oeltod  ibr  Um  Mel, 
whorowith  they  iu«l  to  bo  aealed  that  were  washed  in  ku 
Bath.  80  the  aoal  wma  broofht,  and  ho  aat  hU  mark  upon 
thoa^  that  thoy  aOffht  bo  known  in  the  plaoe,  whither  they 
were  yet  to  foj  and  the  mark  waa  aet  between  their  eyec 
Thb  eeal  ffreatly  added  to  their  beeety,  for  It  was  an  orna- 
ment to  their  fteos.  It  also  added  to  their  erarity,  end 
their  eottnteannces  more  like  thoee  of  anffefs.** 

Y««  P^rHm*s  PMyresa. 

1. 

"  FAifi  ae  the  meon !"  celestial  seal, 

Oh^jfe  thy  maik  of  Uessini^! 
Meek  ornament— I  pant  to  feel 

The  sicB  my  hrow  improssinf . 
To  cleanse  sin's  spot,  and  make  me  lair, 
Beyond  what  beauteous  angels  are, 

Is  thy  strange  power,  Religion  I 

n. 


''  Fair  as  the  moon  I" — woe's  me  !  unclean  I 

Where  folly,  in  commotion, 
Upcasts  iu  mire,  I  long  have  been 

Disporting  in  the  ocean. 
To  thy  dear  Bath,  my  Lord,  I  flee ; 
So !  bring  the  seal — aflbc  on  me, 

Eternally,  Religion! 

III. 

New  will  I  tell  what  wondrous  charm 

Hath  mercy's  crystal  waters, 
To  cleanse  the  soul,  the  passions  calm 

Of  Misery's  sons  and  daughters. 
Now  will  I  sing  the  blessed  seal. 
Whose  outward  impress  doth  reveal, 

Throned  in  the  heart.  Religion ! 

IV. 

"  Fair  as  the  moon !"  ingimuons  youth .' 

Who  long'st  to  lift  die  curtain, 
And  gaae  beyond,  and  know,  for  trudi. 

What  BOW,  is  hope,  unceitain— 
Wouldst  thou,  by  prescience,  ills  forego  f 
Wear  thov  her  eeal  and  thou  ehalt  know 

His  state,  who  finds  Religion ! 

T. 

So  simple,  unen^Mcting  thou ; 

Though  constant  perils  find  tbec^— 
Yea,  Plough  a  willing  victim  now. 

Sin's  draadfol  fotten  bind 


Thou  hast  no  fear,  thou  know'st  no  pain. 
Nor  aee'st  thy  ceU,  nor  foebt  thy  diaia — 
Blind,  lost,  without  Religion! 

TI. 

"  Fair  as  the  moon !"— along  this  dark 
Wild  road,  by  perils  driven — 

Oh,  fragile  woman !  wear  the  mark 
That  pitying  Love  hath  given. 

On  dangerous  land,  on  stormy  sea, 

A  certain  panoply  will  be 
The  talisman,  Religion! 

Tll. 

How  blest,  to-day,  avails  thee  not ; 

How  free  life's  book  from  sorrow-— 
The  smiles  there  now^— a  tear  will  blot 

That  various  leaf,  to-morrow ! 
Let  light  shine  down  upon  the  page 
Of  youth,  maturity  and  age — 

The  only  light.  Religion! 

Tin. 

'Tis  all  thou  need'st,  thou  village  maid! 

To  make  thy  beauty  glorious ; 
Though  in  unequalled  charms  arrayed. 

And  o'er  all  hearts  victorious- 
One  thing  thou  lacke&t-^paat  with  gold. 
Yea,  all,  to  buy  what  can't  be  sold 

For  woridly  dross.  Religion ! 

IX. 

Thou  city's  pride !— The  speaking  fece, 
Where  mind  informs  each  feature ; 

The  feuldess  form,  and  matchless  grace. 
Which  make  the  perfect  creature — 

These  that  thou  thus  rejoicest  in, 

W*^in  earth;  but  Heaven  they  cannot  win; 
Nought  doth  it,  but  Religion ! 

X. 

'Tis  aU  thou  need'st  to  nuke  short  life 
A  day  of  whits^winged  hours ; 

From  all  iu  care-paths  weeding  strife. 
The  thorn  from  all  its  flowers. 

'TwiU  soothe  away  thy  latest  iigh, 

'Twill  cheer  thee  when  thou  art  to  die ; 
Naught  doth  it  but  Religion ! 

XI. 

Tea,  when  before  Him  thoul't  appear. 
Whoso  ways  are  everlasting — 

Thy  gentle  spirit  need  not  fear, 
But,  crowns  and  praises  cesttng 

Before  His  feet,  thou  shah  rejoice. 

And  with  the  ransomed  lift  thy  voice, 
Who  wear  the  seal,  Religion ! 

Boston,  June,  1841. 


THB    VISION    or    OLD    AOE 
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OriflBall 
THE   VISION   OF   OLD   AGE. 


BT  ISAAC   h'lILLAH,  JE. 

*'  How  plMinuit  i«  tlM  viaion  of  •  petceful  eoraer,  in  ■  dmco- 
ful  room,  reMrrad  Ibr  our  late  deelisia^  yooNi  aod  toMod  bj 
the  aaaidaiti«s  of  home,  whore  we  may  nt  for  •  term  in  the  arm 
chair  appropriatod  to  oar  comfort,  and  diecowne  witfi  old 
friends  aboat  tho  old  thiflf  a  which  wa  have  aeaii  toffethar,  and 
tell  oar  inqnirinf  jaaiori  of  eventi  whicih  already  belonif  to 
hlatory,  or  which  are  only  kept  aliTe  In  oar  memory ;  and  then 
tnra  aaide  from  thoae  matters,  end  lend  «a  Indolf  ent  ear.  to  the 
prattle  of  little  children.**— J7€o.  Dr.  Greentooed. 

How  bright  the  Tiaion  of  a  cahn, 
And  Bweet  retreat  at  close  of  life ! 
A  peaceful  fireside  with  its  group 
Of  children,  and  the  aged  wife! 
The  curtains  dosed — the  soft  lamp  lit, 
The  sofa  wheeled  beside  the  hearth, 
While  every  eye  around  reflects 
The  inward  glow  of  social  mirth. 

Upon  the  Tenerable  head 

Of  Age,  how  proudly  rests  its  crown! 

The  snowy  crown  of  silver  hair 

Flowing  in  wavy  ringlets  down ! 

The  jewelled  diadem  that  weighs 

The  monarch's  stem  imperial  brow, 

Is  not  so  fur  a  sight  to  see 

As  Age's  honored  brow  of  snow. 

Methinks  I  see  a  happy  ring 
Of  beaming  faces  crowd  around 
To  catch  the  priceless  gems  of  truth, 
Upon  the  lips  of  Wisdom  found, 
And  list  delighted  while  the  sire 
Recounts  the  wond'rous  scenes  of  old- 
Tells  all  the  marvels  he  has  seen, 
Marvels  they  all  would  fain  behold. 

Perchance  upon  the  t^Uing  main, 
In  early  life  his  lot  was  cast, 
And  he  hath  many  a  year  been  tossed 
Upon  the  tall  ship's  bending  masc 
Oft  hath  the  raging  whirlwind  howled 
Arooad  him  in  the  midnight  dark, 
Ofk  hath  the  roaring  ocean  raged 
Around  his  tempest-driven  bark. 

Oh  has  his  shipwrecked  form  been  buried 
Upon  the  bleak  and  wintry  coast. 
And  many  have  his  eyes  beheld 
Amid  the  o'erwhelming  billows  lost. 
The  savage  on  the  unknown  shore, 
Above  his  drooping  form  hath  bent. 
And  with  a  kindly  vrish  to  heal. 
Hath  many  a  helping  succor  leiit. 

Or  haply  some  baibarie  ehief 
Wielding  his  deadly  elnb  and  spear. 
Hath  hM  him  in  Us  wretched  tent. 
In  servitude  for  many  a  year ; 
CompeDed  Urn  to  the  toilsome  chase. 
Or  led  him  forth  to  savage  wars, 
Where  frequent  amid  yeUing  foes, 
He  hath  been  daridy  seamed  with  soars. 


Or  haply  in  the  pahn-tree's  shade. 
By  gushing  fount  or  bubbling  rill. 
Or  by  the  spreading  plantain's  grove, 
Where  tropic  birds  delight  to  trill, 
Or  where  the  mango  or  the  nut, 
Above  the  Indian's  cabin  wave, 
FuU  naany  a  year  of  life  he  knew, 
A  trilling  captive,  happy  slave. 

Or  haply  in  his  old  arm  chair. 
He  may  to  list'ning  childhood,  tell 
Of  many  a  rich  and  famous  land, 
Beyond  the  heaving  ocean's  swell. 
Oft  in  great  London's  crowded  street, 
The  ancient  wanderer  may  have  gased 
Where  the  M  Abbey  or  Saint  Paul's 
Their  spires  above  the  city  raised. 

He  may  have  leaned  o'er  Shakspeare's  grave, 
Where  clear  the  Avon  pours  its  tide, 
Or  o'er  the  dust  of  Scott  have  stood, 
Or  mourned  where  glorious  Milton  died  ; 
Up  the  broad  Rhine  he  may  have  roamed. 
And  on  its  castled  cliffs  gazed  long,     ^^ 
Recalling  many  a  stirring  scene. 
Of  days  of  chivalry  and  song. 

Or  h^ly  up  the  pouring  Seine, 
By  Havre  or  Rouen  he  swept* 
And  thro'  gay  Paris'  guarded  gate, 
With  pleasure-swelling  breast  he  stept; 
Cased  on  its  Louvre  and  its  halls, 
Onoe  fiimous  for  their  deeds  of  arms, 
Where  stem  Napoleon  shook  the  world 
With  all  his  maddening  alarms. 

Or  haply  o'er  that  bright  blue  sea 
That  breaks  on  green  Itafia's  shore. 
He  sailed  of  o1d-*fiast  by  the  cliffs 
Of  Spain,  or  Ghreece  renowned  of  yore, 
Drc^iping  his  anchor  in  the  Gulph 
Of  Salamis,  or  Seio's  Isle» 
And  gased  delighted  on  the  haunts 
That  o'er  the  blue  Egean  smile. 

Such  sre  the  joys  and  teadnags  wise. 
That  green  old  Age  with  Youth  may  share  | 
The  one  all  smiles  and  beauty,  gmuped 
Around  the  patriarch's  ancient  diair, 
The  long,  clear  chart  of  his  eareer, 
The  sage  may  to  the  youth,  disfday. 
Pointing  the  perils  that  beset, 
And  the  real  pleasures  of  the  way. 

And  when  his  lamp  of  life  bums  low. 
And  thick  the  damps  of  death  draw  near. 
When  fodiag  cheek  and  fiuliiig  eye. 
Wan  of  the  close  of  his  eareer, 
Around  uiin  oiaws  ilie  meuratog  group, 
To  say  forewell,  and  gale  and  weep, 
FokUng  as  if  in  rest  his  hands. 
He  calmly  sinks  to  his  last  sleep ! 
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TWILIGHT    HUfllNGS 


THE    SHIPWRECK 


Or  if  inal. 
TWILIGHT   MUSINGS. 


BT   mu    BMXLXNX.   1.   SMITH. 


When  twilight  darkens  o*er  the  face  of  day, 
And  Evening  draws  her  shadowy  curtmn  round, 

How  like  the  infant  wearied  with  its  play. 
Nature  lies  slumbering  in  repose  profound ; 

And  the  bright  stars  their  tireless  vigils  keep, 

Like  a  fond  mother  watching  childhood's  sleep. 

As  the  sweet  calm  that  comes  when  winds  depsot, 
To  smooth  the  angry  waves  on  Ocean's  breast. 

Night's  holy  silence  steals  around  the  heart, 
And  lulls  its  stormy  passions  all  to  rest ; 

Wild  joys  and  feverish  hopes  no  more  control. 

Memory,  alone,  holds  empire  o'er  the  soul. 

Then  rise  the  shadowy  ghosts  of  vanished  homv. 
And  whisper  to  us  like  the  sweet  sooth  air. 

That  comes  in  spring-time,  breathing  of  the  flowers 
It  left  in  blooming  loveliness  afar ! 

They  tell  sofl  tales  of  friendship  pure  and  true. 

And  love,  that  wore  no  stain  of  earthly  hue. 

Then  shades  of  long  departed  joys  arise. 
And  phantom  forms  of  buried  hopes  appear. 

Breathing,  once  more,  the  tuneful  melodies 
That  fell  so  sweetly  on  Youth's  raptured  ear ; 

Slowly  they  come— a  dim  and  shadowy  train. 

Bringing  the  heart,  its  dreams  of  bliss  again. 

Ay,  night  is  lovely !    When  the  sun  departs. 
And  earth  is  robed  in  mourning  for  his  beams ; 

He  sinks  not  in  the  wave,  but  other  hearts 
Glow  in  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams— 

Thus,  when  Hope's  day-beams  fade  and  disappear. 

They  leave  a  lingering  ray  to  brighten  mem'iy's  sphere. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


BT   REV.   J.   H.    CLXNCH. 


Far  on  the  horizon's  distant  verge, 
Behold  a  dim,  faint  speck  emexge. 
So  distant  firom  the  level  shore. 
It  seems  a  speck,  and  nothiiig  more. 
The  straining  eye  no  shape  defined 
Can  trace,  to  carry  to  the  mind. 

Yet,  as  we  gaze  along  the  sea. 

That  little  speck  grews  rapidly, 

But  still  with  change  that  mocks  the  sight. 

Like  that  which  mingles  day  with  night. 

And  now  a  flag,  and  now  a  saU, 

Floats  out  distinctly  on  the  gale. 

And  nearer  still,  and  still  more  near, 

We  see  the  massive  fauU  appear; 

The  span— the  ya*ds-Khe  ropes    the  eiewy 

Successive  rise  upon  the  view, 

'Till  safe  in  port  she  folds  her  wings. 

And  slowly  to  her  anchor  swings. 


Thus  o'er  the  Future's  misty  tide, 
Far  seen  events  all  dimly  glidei 
Small  at  the  first,  as  ships  appear. 
Large  and  distinct  when  coming  near, 
Nor,  'tin  at  hand,  can  careless  eyes, 
Their  features  read,  nor  mark  their  siae. 

Yet  those  who  ott  the  sea  survey, 

May  know  that  ship,  though  far  away ; 

So  patient  wisdom  may  supply 

To  man,  a  telescopic  eye. 

To  scan  the  dim  events  which  gleam. 

Far  o'er  the  Futme's  misty  stream. 

Thus  the  light  cloud  the  prophet  scanned. 
Scarce  bigger  than  a  human  hand. 
Showed  to  his  clear,  far-seeing  eye, 
E'en  when  first  seen,  Heaven's  blessing  nigh. 
Long  ere  the  thirsty  landscape  grew 
Dark,  in  the  mighty  shade  it  threw< 


Original. 
THE   SHIPWRECK 


BT   WILLIAM  O.   HOWARD. 


**  None  otb«ra  ean  have  •  tdersblo  fdsm  of  what  passed  fa 
the  minds  of  the  wretched  crew,  iia  they  faaed,  with  vacant 
horror,  on  the  threftteaing  elements,  and  nit  thst  their  frail 
bark  must  soon,  perhaps  the  next  thump,  be  dadied  to  pieeee, 
and  they  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  billowi,  with  not  evea  apl«dk 
between  themselves  and  eternity.*' 

Thk  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  desolate  night. 

And  left  the  earth  mantled  in  sorrow ; 
But  hope  o'er  the  heart  shed  its  radiant  light. 

The  hope  of  a  beautiful  morrow : 
The  storm-god  had  waved  his  wand  o'er  the  sea. 

And  hoarse  was  the  roar  of  the  billow ; 
The  proud  ships  were  dashing  away  in  their  glee. 

The  sailor  had  sunk  to  his  pillow. 

And  soon  the  winged  tempest  came  wildly  and  blemk. 

While  above  its  fierce  wailings  was  heard. 
The  mariner's  bitter  and  frenzied  shriek, 

Like  the  song  of  the  dying  sea-bird— 
On  an  icy  and  rock-ribbed  shore  was  dashed, 

A  gallant  bark,  swan-like  in  motion ; 
The  hoary  spray  over  its  shattered  hulk  flashed, 

Like  light  o'er  the  tremulous  ocean. 

Beneath  the  dark  billow  with  bubbling  groan. 

The  mariner  sinks  to  his  slumbers ; 
O'er  his  sea-girdled  pillow  the  wild  winds  moan. 

In  dirge-like  and  delicate  numbers : 
But  not  all,  no,  not  all,  were  lost  'neath  the  wave, 

There  was  one  that  survived  iu  rude  sweep ; 
To  tell  that  his  comrades  had  found  them  a  grave, 

*'  On  the  beach  where  the  bright  surges  sleep." 

So  in  life's  fingile  baxk,  adown  time's  rough  tide. 

With  crowded  sails  we  are  sweeping ; 
On  its  foam-crested  billows  we  gaUamly  ride. 

Alternately  smiling  and  weepings— 
And  when  the  firail  bark  that  is  bearing  as  faaty 

Over  time's  tumultuous  ocean; 
A  wreck  on  eternity's  shore  shall  be  cast, 

May  we  nU  surfiva  the  eommotioa. 


NO    FICTION    18    BO    GLORIOUS    A0    TRUTH  ! 
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Orif  isal. 
NO   FICTION    IS   SO  GLORIOUS  AS  TRUTH. 

At  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  duriog  brightly  glowing 
•ummert,  when  the  tun**  vividneM  of  beauty  is  desola- 
ting in  its  power,  when  like  a  hypocrite, 

"  He  d«rt«  mes  down. 
Fevera  with  •mites,  end  kills  witfaottt  s  frown  ;** 

the  storms  from  the  southern  ocean,  give,  like  the 
change  and  chance  of  human  thought,  the  evil  with  the 
good.  The  winds  forsake  their  fastnesses,  they  hold  their 
riot  upon  the  4leep,  and  leave  their  benefit  upon  the 
clime;  mitigating  the  heat,  and  purifying  the  atmos- 
phere, raising  the  turbid  ocean,  and  lashing  the  shore 
with  its  loud  breakers ;  bringing  renovation  to  Nature 
and  health  to  man,  whilst  rendering  the  coast  a  Scylla 
to  the  mariner. 

The  harbinger  of  danger  is  seen  in  the  distance— the 
first4>om  of  the  tempest  rests  like  a  fleecy  cloud  upon  the 
Table  Mountain ;  its  proud  supporter  a  mass  of  rocks, 
rising  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Bay.  '  ^ 

On  the  northern  side  it  looks  a  stupendous  fortress, 
the  retiring  curtains  flanked  with  projecting  baitions, 
mighty  in  ruin,  and  yet  too  strong  to  sink  beneath  the 
war  of  elements.  The  eastern,  presents  one  higher 
point,  and  is  rent  into  bolder  and  more  chasmed  beauty, 
magnificently  wild,  and  claiming  admiration  in  its  Tar- 
peian  bearing. 

The  summer  months  are  from  December  to  March. 
During  the  tempestuous  January  of  ,  the  coasts  pre- 
sented sights  for  the  human  heart  to  break  over  the 
shores  had  reveriierated  the  loud  concussions  of  the 
unmasted  vessels,  and  the  wreck  of  being  had  been 
tossed  upon  the  beach. 

One  dreadful  morning  an  East-Indiaman  was  sent  by 
nature's  buflettings,  from  her  moorings  in  Table  Bay; 
she  dashed  forwards,  drifted  from  her  course,  and 
struggling  gallantly  amidst  impending  ruin,  toiling  for 
the  sea-room  an  opposite  direction  alone  presented, 
vainly  striving  to  combat  those  adverse  winds,  and  that 
land-tide  of  peril.  The  pointed  rocks  looked  ready  to 
become  her  fell  destroyer,  and  when  compelled  within 
but  sixty  ynrds,  the  distress  guns  fired,  whilst  shrieks— 
the  long  loud  shrieks  of  hearts  where  **  hope  was  none,*' 
drew  the  inhabitants  tovrard  the  ocean,  swelling  in  its 
overwhelming  energy. 

And  there  stood  one  indeed  attracted !  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  India  service  had  fled  a  tropical  dime  to 
re-instate  his  health,  and  had  fixed  his  residence  within 
Cape  Town.  Mounted  upon  a  fine  and  generous  steed, 
he  from  the  shore  surveyed  the  threatened  wreck.  Tbe 
stately  vessel  was  rocking  to  her  All— the  childron  of 
despair  sent  their  wild  shrieks  upon  the  billow,  the 
spiriu  of  the  air  bent  in  the  fkiHrfTspace,  from  their  deep 
roll  of  darkness;  Death  swayed  the  waters  with  his 
agitating  sceptre ;  the  wind  was  roaring  louder  than  the 
wave,  and  mingliBg  with  human  wall,  like  songs  of 
triumph  from  tbe  demon  of  the  deep. 

This  officer  was  yoong,  and  Hfe  is  precious  in  the 
•priag  of  untried  being;  health  had  returned,  and  vigor 
braced  his  sinews,  length  of  days  seemed  written  on  his 
18 


nngiiine  counteiiaaoe,  riches  and  honor  awaited  but  his 
grasp.  He  bore  a  happy  spirit,  he  loved  creation,  aad 
be  priced  the  breath  of  hfe-— had  misfortune  crossed  the 
horiion  of  his  hopes,  even  then  he  would  have  clung  to 
the  warm  precinct  of  existence  until  it  blessed  him. 
He  rushed  not  heedlessly  on  danger,  he  fislt  the  fiill 
value  of  his  offering ;  at  that  moment  he  iqipeared  per* 
haps  too  like  the  precious  flowers  of  the  spring,  pre- 
destined to  vrither  before  the  summer's  sun  has  touched 
their  petals*  Why  do  we  throw  the  meditative  and  the 
happy  into  the  tented  field  ?  Should  they  feel  the  strase 
of  war,  and  be  called  to  the  action  of  the  fight  f  The  light 
of  Heaven  as  it  feU  upon  the  soldier  exactly  defined 
both  his  face  and  figure,  and  touched  with  its  own  relief 
tbe  conflicting  scenes  around,  apt  image  of  the  ease  with 
which  Saint  Clare  adapted  his  finer  sympathies  to  those 
with  whom  he  mingled.  His  unaffected  kindness  to 
others,  almost  in  proportion  as  they  had  nothing  to  return 
him  for  it ;  no  enthusiasm  to  render  back  unto  him,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  genius,  no  revealings  of  high  and  cultivated 
intellect  to  respond  to  his  beautiful  aspirings,  too  power* 
less  to  aid  his  ambition,  and  only  sufficiently  efficient  to 
excite  his  energies  for  their  well  doing.  It  was  this 
entire  freedom  from  selfishness  that  blended  with  and 
richly  harmonized  all  his  individual  peculiarities,  for 
these  he  possessed,  and  there  was  oftentimes  a  seeming 
contradiction  in  the  repose  of  countenance,  and  voice, 
and  attitude,  to  which  it  appeared  incontrovertibly  as 
nature's  will,  that  he  should  give  indulgence  and  the 
inward  agitation  of  a  spirit  alive  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  A  finely  modulated  intonation  of  carelessness 
and  indolence  pervaded  his  general  conversation ;  the 
very  spirit  of  repose  was  nestlhig  in  loveliness  on  those 
sunny  features;  the  Dove  of  Peace  had  fixed  her 
anchorage  in  that  young  bosom,  and  his  chequered  lot 
appeared  unable  to  disturb  her  sweet  and  deep  repose, 
though  it  was  a  soldier's  breast  that  cradled  her!—* 
though  ocean's  roar  had  been  her  lullaby !  and  the  spirit 
of  the  storm  beat  over  her  f 

The  '*  Emma"  was  filled  with  yoting  cadets,  and  those 
boys  in  the  sun  of  fortune  contemplating  peril,  were 
more  peculiarly  his  brethren !  they  strained  at  his  heart- 
strings, ihey  wwe  his  own,  his  destined  Carers  in  the 
toil  and  hazards  of  a  foreign  land.  He  lashed  a  rope 
around  his  body,  and  plunged  Iris  war-horse  in  the  deep. 
I  surveyed  him  calmly,  for  I  knew  Jehovidi  was  upon 
the  ocean  with  him,  guiding  the  whirlwind,  and  direct* 
ing  the  but  seemingly  tralloensed  storm. 

I  never  yet  could  goxe  on  being  in  its  vividness,  and 
image  Death  in  iu  invariability.  I  saw  that  creature, 
full  of  life,  and  sense,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  beanty ; 
the  unboonded  wovea  lypeared  tod  powwsiiess  Ibr  his 
engulfment,  the  mighty  winds  too  nerveless  to  deoirey 
that  spirit's  high  iSMginings,  and  the  wide  seik  too  nai^ 
row  for  his  grave ! 

He  rode  the  storm,  and  to  Ms  giorious  intent  the  el^ 
ments  seemed  ministering.  Bold  and  giddy  was  his 
career;  I  watched  his  pilotry  until  my  overstrained  idea 
shadowed  the  Guardian  Angels  of  die  good,  hallowing 
that  stripling's  course.  The  sparicling  foam  was  ensu- 
ing itself  around  Urn,  and  bis  habilimienu  looked  fiilda 
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TO    A    WOVNlfDBD    BIRD. 


of  light— hit  champing  siced  •aeined  wmlking  opon  the 
waters,  and  for  awhile  they  moved  the  co&qaeron  of 
danger.  There  were  acclamationt  from  the  Teisely  and 
eheeringi  from  the  thote,  at  leait  in  after  hour*  I  heard 
ao,  for  to  me  soond  was  not  in  creation— 4hat  dread 
moment  could  alone  retain  the  intense,  distended,  horst- 
ing  sense  of  vision — sight  beoame  an  "  Aaron's  rod." 

Soon  was  the  angry  ocean  worked  into  higher  tem- 
pests, the  battling  billows,  heaped  upon  each  other, 
formed  eddying  whirlpools  in  their  dark  concaves.  I 
beheld  this  glorious  adventurer  toiling  upon  the  wav(^— 
its  unstable  ascent  he  gained,  the  treacherous  element 
rested,  one  only  second,  forming  a  dangerous  pinnacle  of 
height  and  light,  to  sadden  the  deep  replunge  that  death 
and  darkness  claimed.  I  beheld  him  uplifted  as  if  in 
triumph— and  then'— I  saw  but  the  fall  heavings  of  the 
main* 

I  knew  the  Great  Cause  of  all  efToct  had  then  resumed 
his  own— mighty  to  save.  He  knew  that  noble  heart  had 
done  its  ministering  work  below,  and  claimed  no  need- 
less warfare  from  His  creature.  Upon  God's  earth  I 
had  but  him  to  soothe,  to  cherish,  and  to  love  me,  yet 
would  I  not  have  spared  that  dead  brother,  for  twenty 
living  ones— for,  methought  full  surely  bis  grave  was  in 
the  deep,  and  his  Psan  was  upon  the  sounding  waters. 
My  brain  was  dizzy  then,  and  the  piercing  strife  of 
voices  entered — "  He  is  safe !" — "  safe !"  was  echoed 
and  re-echoed  in  joy's  strange  clamor  of  felicity.  I 
looked  once  more— Reginald !  my  Reginald  Saint  Clare 
was  climbing  the  vessel's  side,  and  the  wide  ether  was 
ringing  with  the  shoutings  of  her  crew. 

Soon  stood  in  safety  those  sojourners  of  fortune,  and 
the  last  surge  had  laved  the  youthful  pilgrims.  Hearts 
trembling  even  in  security,  and  cheeks  pale  with  the 
bUss  of  rescue— eyes  all  bright  amid  their  rising  waters, 
and  little  schoolboy  bosoms  throbbing  from  their  first 
trial  in  adversity,  were  taught  the  unequal  pulsations  of 
a  troubled  joy.  Then  arose  the  laboring  spirit's  aspi- 
rations, albeit  untold,  unheard,  and  seen  but  in  a  rising 
glance  of  gratitude  acknowledging  the  Omnipresent 
Deity. 

The  saving  instrument  of  Providence,  as  won,  as 
blest  as  were  the  rescued,  wept  heaven-bom  lean. 
Another  vessel  in  a  similar  state  of  desolation  was  belbra 
him.  Without  ralmlating  upon  his  impaired  power, 
and  disordered  nerves,  whilst  o'er  the  reeling  wrack,  the 
savage  storm  beat  in  its  fuiy,  he  proceeded  tp  the  reecue 
of  man,  hia  brother  man— 4>ttt  the  oommissioned  billow 
bore  him  to  his  God.  The  measurement  of  life  is  deads, 
not  years. 

Twss  Ckiae,  Saint  CIsre,  sabliaiely  grsst  sod  feed. 
For  man,  thy  brother  man,  diBtre*i*d,  to  daro 

The  dIreAtI  pnii«afe  of  theraginf  flood, 
And  join  taa  frantic  chiidrM  of  doapair ! 

Thera  it  was  thine  in  comforts  balmy  tone, 
To  Boocbe  tboir  sorrows  'srid  the  tempoat's  roar— 

Tohuah  the  mother's  ah riek,  the  ttriplinf'!  groan, 
And  bear  the  ralF 'rers  tremblin^f  to  the  shore. 

So  when  this  mig htj  orb  in  drsad  alarm, 

Shall  crash  in  rains  at  its  God*i  decree. 
The  saving  Anfel,  wick  triumphant  ann. 

Shall  from  the  wreck  of  all  things  rsscne  tkaa ! 


Original. 
TO   A   WOUNDED   BIRD. 


PooK  bird  f    No  more  on  airy  pimont 

Shalt  thou  carol  in  the  sky ; 
i        An  exile  frt>m  thy  wide  dominions, 

Thou  wilt  seek  the  earth  and  die ! 
To  thee  the  realms  of  air  were  given. 

And  skies  in  azure  garments  drest; 
'Twas  thine  to  wander  high  in  heaven. 

And  fold  the  white  clouds  round  thy  breaat ! 
Thou  wert  the  child  of  storm  and  light. 

Now  borne  by  tempest-winds  along. 
Then  urging  on  day  upward  flight. 

And  greeting  earth  and  sky  with  song. 
The  grove  was  thine— the  sunny  grove, 

And  there  in  revelry  with  flowers. 
You  sung  your  song  of  endless  love 

To  gay  coquettes  in  other  bowers ! 
But  woe  for  tboel    No  more  the  sky 
Shall  kindle  at  thy  melody ; 
And  trembling  groves  shall  teem  with  song^ 
And  laughing  streams  shall  dance  along ; 
The  sky  as  bright  with  clouds  of  gold. 
Shall  other  warblers  still  enfold. 
And  merry  all  with  songs  of  love, 
As  when  thy  sweet  strains  filled  the  grove ! 
And  like  to  thee,  thou  child  of  song, 

The  soul  with  lightning  pinions  flies ; 
Now  revelling  'midst  the  starry  throng— 

And  sweeping  wildly  through  the  skies. 
Or  blest  in  groves  and  verdant  bowers. 

Where  love  flies  singing  through  the  air; 
It  woos  around  the  smiling  hours, 

And  holds  them  chained  and  blushing  then  I 
But  unlike  thee,  when  Death  appears. 

It  folds  not  up  its  drooping  wings. 
But  smiling  gnily  through  its  tears. 

Up  to  its  cloudless  home  it  springs. 
And  filled  with  holy  melody. 
It  nestles  rapturous  in  the  sky. 


Yoitics*8  OptirioH  or  Gravity.— Sometimes,  in  his 
wild  way  of  talking,  he  would  say  that  gravity  was  an 
arrant  scoundrel;  and  he  would  add,  of  the  most 
daogerous  kind  too— 4>eceuse  a  sly  one;  and  that  be 
verily  believed,  more  honest,  well-meaning  people  vrere 
bubbled  oat  of  their  goods  and  money  by  it  in  one  twelve- 
month, than  by  pocket-picking  and  shop-lifting  in  seven. 
In  the  naked  temper  which  a  meny  heait  discovered,  ha 
would  say  there  was  no  danger— bat  to  itself;  whereaa 
the  very  essence  of  gravity  was  design,  and  consequently 
deceit ;  'tVi'as  a  taught  trick  to  gain  credit  of  the  world 
for  more  sense  and  knowledge  than  a  man  was  worth, 
and  that,  with  all  his  pretensions,  it  was  no  better,  but 
often  worse  than  what  a  French  wit  had  long  defined  it, 
vis.— «  mysterious  carriage  of  the  body  to  cover  the 
defects  of  the  mind.— iS^teme. 


F  K.  I  D  E.  —  M  A  V 
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Or  if  iBftl. 
PRIDE. 

BT  TRAHCXS   S.   08O00D. 


It  is  a  blessed  impalsei  wrought 
Within  us,  hy  the  f  loricras  thoug;ht. 

That  tells,  in  moments  free  from  sin. 
Our  hi|:h  and  star-twinned  origin. 

They  call  it  wrong,  unhdy,  vain. 

The  struggle  c»f  a  soul  insane! 
It  is  not  vain,  the  Pride,  that  thrills 

Our  spirits,  nerring  them  to  ills ; 
The  pride,  that  bears  us  through  the  world. 

With  tranquil  brow  aad  lip  uneurledy 
And  an  undying  trust  within, 

A  glimpse  of  gloiy  yet  to  be. 
An  Eden-hope,  that  charms  from  sin, 

And  smiles  along  life's  stormy  sea. 

*Tis  not  unholy^^when  it  stin 

The  hearts  of  Heaven*s  worshippers : 
It  is,  perchance,  a  herald-ray 

Of  cloudless  and  eternal  day ; 
A  spark  of  that  unfailing  fire. 

That  quivers  in  the  seraph-choir. 
When,  with  veiled  eyes  and  folded  wing. 
Beneath  the  'illumined  throne  they  sing, 
While  lyres  of  light,  low  waibling  round. 
Soft  to  their  glancing  hands  resound. 

Oh !  he,  within  whose  spirit-frame. 
Too  wildly  burned  that  precious  flame, 
Then  darkened  into  crime  and  shame, 
Who  lifted  his  unhallowed  gase. 

Where  dwells  the  Blest,  the  Pure  and  Lone, 
And  drank,  with  maddened  soul,  the  blaas. 

That  flashed  from  that  resplendent  throne, 
Until  the  nameless,  lightning  thought 

Within  his  impious  spirit  wrought, 
That  quenchlcRS  kindling,  doomed  to  be 

His  curse,  thro'  dread  Etefliity  I 
How  roust  his  wild  heart  have  forgot 
The  Love  that  lit  bis  angel-lot. 
When  dark  he  stood  and  unforgiven, 
TAe  only  shadowed  thing  in  Heaven ! 
And  heard,  and  shrank  to  hear  the  first, 
Deep  peal  of  thunder  round  him  burst! 
When  He,  whose  lo%rest,  lightest  word. 
Thro'  all  that  limitless  dome  was  heard. 
Sent,  on  the  sweet,  untroubled  air, 
His  swift,  loud  blast  of  vengeance  there ! 
^Vhen  Seraphim  and  Cherubim, 
In  silence  breathless  as  the  tomb, 
While  trembled  every  snow^^white  plume, 
Bent  down  their  radiant  heads  to  him, 
Who  never,  'till  that  hour,  had  given 
A  tone,  untuned  by  Love,  to  Heaven! 
How  must  his  ear  have  lost  the  strain 
That  Peace  was  wont  to  murmur,  when 
That  Heaven,  with  step  profane,  he  trod. 
And  dared  to  battle  with  his  God ! 


Original. 
MAY. 

Mat  in  the  fragrant  forest  sings, 
For  Winter's  oold  hath  passed  away, 

And  from  the  grass  the  field-lark  springs, 
To  greet  the  beams  of  opening  day. 

And  iar  around  the  mountains  rest. 
Their  sunlit  peaks  attired  in  green. 

Stretching  far  inland,  to  the  west, 
With  snow-white  villages  between. 

RusUing  upon  the  river's  sand 

In  clusters  bend  the  springing  reeds, 

And  gladly  in  the  furrowed  land 
The  sower  drops  the  yellow  seeds. 

Gladly— for  automn  winds  ere  long 
Through  all  the  lovely  harvest-days. 

Filling  the  reddened  woods  with  song, 
Shall  cool  him  in  the  rustling  maixe. 

All  things  are  faii^— bat  one  there  is 
Whose  image  in  my  heart  c^oth  sleep. 

Sweeter  than  Uiis  calm  wilderness 
Amid  the  woodland  wide  and  deep. 

Rough  though  the  storms  of  Time  nnay  be, 
Her  memory  beams  within  my  breast, 

Like  mooillight  on  a  troubled  sea, 
When  weary  winds  are  lulled  to  rest. 

Enchantress!  thou  whose  gentle  looks 

Are  peaceful  as  the  upper  sky. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  foresfr-brooks. 

And  twilight  lingers  in  thine  eye! 

Twilight,  in  whose  meek  depths,  I  see 
Love  burning  like  a  vesper  star. 

For  thou'rt  a  Pleiad  unto  me. 
And  I  am  the  astronomer ! 

■.  W.  XOCXWKLL. 


Orlglaml. 
SONNET.— TO  A  MOUNTAIN    RILL. 


BT   BOBERT   RAMILTOIT. 


''  SwBXT  fount,"  I  saM,  "  whence  do  thy  waters  spring  T 

From  rocky  hall  or  mossy  moorland  bed  f 
I'll  trace  thy  sources  soft  meandering, 

And  find  the  eye  from  which  thy  tears  are  shed." 
Around  the  ash  and  lanrel  boqghs  were  spread. 

And  &iry  blossoaas  treasures  for  the  bee, 
The  oak  and  pine  towered  proudly  o'er  mine  head, 

While  daisy,  pink,  and  wild  convolvuU, 
In  nature's  freaks  around  my  path  were  strewn. 

Far  in  a  glen  where  foot  had  never  come. 
From  a  cleft  rock  with  lichen  garii  o'ergrown 

Burst  the  svreet  streamlet  with  a  plaintive  hum— » 
Scarce  could  the  sunbeam  pierce  the  leafy  night. 
Whtfe  sprang  the  limpid  nursling  into  light* 
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BECX>ND  VEBSE. 

Its  le«T««  as  irhlte  as  Tir^ia  SB«ir  | 
It  sesm'4  tkat  !«•▼«  was  a«stlia«  tlMV«» 

As  mmphjwm  faaa'd  It  ta  aa4  fra  | 
0m  BaaatT's  »Maai  there  it  iipr^md 

Its  spatless  leares  all  fldr  aad  i^are  | 
Aad  what  is  this  sweet  flawer  I  said, 

Bhm  wids»«ff>«  saft«-«<  I^a  Hasa  4>AaMW«M 


THIRD  VERSE. 

Aa4  there  I  saw  them  hath  la  .*.w_9 
Oa  Beaatr's  heeaai  slak  aad  sweU  | 

Bat  they  were  eaihleais  af  the  taaih» 
That  ta  the  heart  sad  lessaas  tell  • 

The  leaf  is  wither'^,  aad  its  hae 
8a  rieh  mmd  larely^  is  mm  aiare  | 

#M  TiBM  teah  Beaatr  as  he  flew, 

left  ta  WttSm"^**  I«a  Base  <»iaiewr>» 
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SECOND  VERSE. 
Its  lesrea  ■■  white  ■■  Tlrgia  sme 

It  tX»1><  tlUlt  I««T«  was  MMtliM« 

As  aspliTrs  fkaa'dl  It  t»  mmA  tf  | 
^M  ]leifc«t7>s  ^ssst  tli«r«  It  ipr««4 

Its  sp^tlMs  Isares  »ll  Ikir  aadl 
A«dl  what  Is  this  swset  flawer  I 

Sha  whls»«r»4  saft«<«  I.a 


dl>AMa«r.>» 


THUD  VERSE. 

Aadl  thara  I  saw  thrat  hath  la  UaaM, 
Oa  lleaaty^s  hasam  slah  aadi  swell  \ 

Bat  thcT  ware  eaihleats  af  the  taath. 
That  ta  the  heart  sadl  lessaas  tell  t 

The  leaf  Is  wither'dl,  aadi  Its  hae 
Sa  rieh  aadi  larely,  Is  aa  aiare  | 

OM  TiBM  taah  Beaaty  as  ha  flew, 

left  ta  OtSf^**  I<a  Base  4>Aasawr«'» 
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LITERARY   REVIEW. 

ThB  raOG&SU  or  DKMOC&ACT,  ILLUtTKATCO  III  THS  HttTORT 

or  QavIs  and  Feakcb,  fty  JUxmutre  Dummt.  Trmuiated  fty 
«»  Amtrieam:  J.  Sf  H.  G.  Langlef^—Thim  i»  one  of  the  moet 
oAcktBt  epitomes  of  that  portion  of  hietory  of  which  it  die- 
courses,  that  has  ever  been  f  iron  to  the  public.  The  author, 
who  is  of  the  ultra  liberal  party,  speaks  his  sontimenU  and 
opinions  in  a  bold  and  fearless  nanner,  and  porhape  the  best 
portion  of  the  work,  at  least,  the  most  attractiro  to  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  will  be  found  in  a  summary  of  his  political  creed, 
embodied  In  the  ooncludinf  pafos.  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  trarels  orer  the  ground  of  history,  yet  seisinf  the  most 
prominent  and  illustrative  characters  and  incidents,  displays  a 
mind  of  the  most  comprehensive  order,  and  discriminatinf 
taste,  for,  in  one  volunm,  is  embraced  the  whole  of  the  histoiy 
of  Gaul  and  France,  from  the  earlieet  records  of  its  foondatlon, 
down  to  the  election  of  Philip  de  Valols.  The  style  is  bold  and 
orifinal,  and  the  translator  has  «tecuted  ktr  labor,  (for  rumor 
pronounces  it  to  be  a  lady,)  adnrirably.  AH  idiom  and  sem- 
blance of  a  foreifu  style  are  discarded,  and  a  boautiM  chaste 
diction  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Euf  lish  version.  We  con- 
irratulate  the  publishers  on  the  tasteAil  manner  they  have  sent 
forA  the  woriu 

MtscBLLANiBS  ov  LiTBnATVBB,  If  tkc  miAur  •/  CwriMifiea 
•flAUraturt:  J.  if  H.  G,  Lam^ltf^—**  A  book  of  much  mirth, 
and  some  melancholy,**  as  an  old  writer  says,  and  one  which  no 
other  man  but  D'Israeli  could  have  so  excellently  arranfed. 
With  him  it  appears  to  be  a  labor  of  love,  an  enthusiasm,  to 
collect  all  that  is  curious  and  oharacteristic  of  the/«fM«  trrtta- 
bU»,  and  with  his  own  folicitous  imaf  ination,  invest  them  with 
MM  interest  which  is  truly  delif  htftiL  The  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, it  is  well  known,  betokens  an  immense  research,  and  the 
Miscellanies,  in  every  respect,  do  the  same.  In  his  own  words, 
"they  offer  a  unity  of  design,  and  afford  to  the  feneral  reader, 
and  to  the  student  of  classical  antiquity,  some  initiation  into 
onr  national  literature.  Authors  and  books  ate  not  alone  hers 
treated  of;  a  comprehensive  view  of  human  nature  necessarily 
enters  into  the  subject,  from  the  diversity  of  the  characters 
portrayed,  through  the  gradations  of  their  ikculties,  the  influ- 
ence of  their  tastes,  and  those  incidents  of  their  lives,  prompted 
by  their  fortunes  or  their  passions.  The  present  volume,  there- 
fore, with  their  brother  Curiosities  of  Literature,  now  consti- 
tnte  a  body  of  reading  which  may  awaken  knowledge  in  minds 
only  aeeking  amosement,  and  refresh  the  deeper  studies  of  the 
learned,  by  matters  not  unworthy  of  criticism.**  The  publish- 
ers have  done  justice  to  their  department  of  the  work,  and  we 
predict  they  will  receive,  in  return,  a  liberal  compensation  for 
their  spirit  of  enterprise ;  indeed,  we  conjecture  that  the  de- 
jnand  has  already  been  so  great  (while  we  trust  It  is  the  only 
rfsause)  that  we  have  not  received  the  work  *till  so  late  a  period 
jaAer  its  publication. 

The  Wosks  or  Lord  Bolincbrokb  :  Cerey  if  Hartr— The 
mmmt  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
government  of  England,  in  Uie  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
Aeeds  only  to  be  mentioned  to  excite  respect  for  great  abilities, 
end  sympathy  for  an  object  of  political  persecution,  Ant  if  ever 
there  was  an  individual  sacriflced  to  the  intrigue  and  jenlousy 
^  party,  It  was  certainly  Bolingbroke,  and  never,  in  so  abort  a 
period  of  public  service,  did  any  minister  occupy  a  wider  space 
in  the  political  horison,  or  leave  behind  him  a  more  brilliant 
«eputation.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  unrivalled,  as  an  orator, 
imsurpassed,  and  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  moet  claasiea]  and  pro- 
found who  has  ever  adorned  the  litemUira  ef  England.  The 
present  volames  contain  the  whols  of  his  writings,  as  originally 
published  by  his  literary  executor.  Mallet,  with  much  nddi- 
tienal  matter,  relative  to  his  personal  and  public  character,  and 
also  a  new  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  compiled  expressly  for 
the  American  edition.  The  work  la  produced  in  the  first  style 
of  the  art,  and  to  the  statesman,  omtor,  and  scholar,  wUI  be 
found  inraluable* 


Memoir  or  Marcarbt  Davidson,  hff  JVktkfmgttu  Irmimg  : 
Lea  if  BlwuJutrd, — One  of  the  most  pleasing  biographies  con- 
tained in  the  language,  is  that  of  the  lamented  Kirfce  White, 
but,  without  in  the  least  intending  to  detract  from  it,  we  are 
compelled,  in  jnstice,  to  avow  that  the  present  volume  is  in 
every  way  atronger  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir  is  also  invested  with  a  deeper  interest  than 
the  youthfol  White,  for  what  can  be  mora  melancholy  beaatiAil 
than  to  reed  of  a  fragile  blossom  of  humanity  endowed  with  the 
highest  mental  attributes,  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  prema^ 
ture  blight  of  decay  ;  a  young  spirit  sweetly  pouring  forth  ite 
aspirations  in  the  solitude  of  the  world,  and  finally  yieldiaf 
Itself  with  Christian  resignation  into  the  hands  of  its  Creator. 
It  ii  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  accomplished  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book  haa  compiled  one  of  the  most  delicious  biographi- 
cal morceaux  extant,  and  sincerely  do  we  regret  that  our  eol* 
umns  will  not  permit  us  to  dilate  in  the  elaborate  spirit  of  criti- 
cism upon  its  merits,  or  to  present  some  of  the  maqy  beautiAd 
poetical  gems  with  which  the  volume  abounds.  One,  however, 
we  cannot  refrain  fhua  transferring  to  onr  peges,  written  nt 
the  early  age  of  fiAeen,  and,  alas !  her  final  year,  replete  with 
intellect  worthy  of  the  most  gifted  child  of  song. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL. 


(I 


The  spirit,  what  is  it  %    Mysteriens,  anbllme, 
Undymg,  unchanging,  for  ever  the  same. 
It  bounde  lightly  athwart  the  dark  billows  of  time. 
And  moves  on  unsoorched  by  its  heavenly  fiame. 

Man  owns  thee,  and  fbels  thee,  and  knows  thee  dhrine  \ 
He  feels  thou  art  his,  and  thou  never  canst  die. 

He  believes  thee  a  gem  from  the  Maker's  pure  shrine— 
A  portion  of  purity,  holy  and  high  | 

'TIS  around  him,  within  him,  the  source  of  his  liib, 
Yet  too  weak  to  contemplate  its  glory  and  might ; 

He  trembling  shrinks  beck  to  dull  earth's  humble  strifo^ 
And  leaves  the  pure  atmosphere  glowing  with  light. 

Thou  spark  firom  the  Deity's  radiant  throne, 
I  know  thee,  ^et  shrink  from  thy  greatness  and  power  \ 

Thou  art  mine  in  thy  splendor,  I  feel  thee  my  own. 
Yet  behold  me  as  frail  as  the  light  summer  flower. 

I  strove  in  my  weakness  to  gaze  on  thy  might. 
To  trace  out  thy  wanderinn  through  ages  te  come, 

'Till  like  birds  on  the  sea,  all  exhausted,  at  night, 
I  flutter  back,  weary,  to  earth,  as  i^y  home. 

Like  a  diamond,  when  laid  in  a  rough  case  of  clay, 
Which  may  crumble  and  wear  from  the  pure  gem  enclosed. 

But  which  ne'er  can  bo  lit  by  one  tremulous  ray 
From  the  glory-crowned  ster  in  its  dark  case  reposed." 

The  Qveens  or  Enolaivd,  kf  Agnet  Strickiamdi  Ltm  if 
Blanekard, — ^R^search,  erudition,  and  a  correct  style,  are  the 
evident  characteriitics  of  this  publication.  It  is  not  merely  n 
narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  royal  heroines  which  ite  appellatioa 
conveys,  but  also  a  historical  dissertetion  of  the  times  in  which 
they  Uved,  commencing  with  succinct  sketehes  of  the  lives  of 
the  earliest  British  and  Saxon  Queens,  vp  to  Matilda,  wifo  of 
the  Conqueror,  the  first  of  the  Anglo  Norman  Queens,  and 
mother  of  the  succeeding  line  of  monarchs,  whose  sovreignty  Is 
now  invested  in  the  person  of  the  present  Queen  of  England. 
With  the  Lil£  of  Matilda,  the  work  correctly  cemmenoes,  and 
is  continued  dowh  to  our  own  day.  No  incident,  deteil,  or 
information,  to  be  found  in  English  or  foreign  chronicles, 
antique  records,  or  antiquarian  rosearchas  ^iperteining  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  what  has  been  patiently  and  diligently 
investigated,  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  composition  of  the 
work.  The  result  of  which  is,  that  the  accomplished  author- 
esa  hes  given  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  valuable  productimw 
of  biographical  literatura  the  language  contains. 

Family  Sbcrbts,  by  Mr;  flUs^-Thls  little  volume  before 
us,  contains  the  first  tale  of  a  seriee,  under  the  bead  of  Feai|y 
Secrete,  entiUed,  "  Dining  Out.**  it  ia  ably  written,  and  will 
go  for,  we  doubt  not,  to  expose  the  banefol  effeete  **  of  one  par- 
ticular cause  of  evil  mora  fotal  than  all  othera  to  individual 
happiness,"  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  temperanee,  nad 
reclaim  the  wanderar  from  the  peth  of  temptation,  at  the  anme 
time  to  create  a  love  for  domestic  enjoyment,  the  purest  wmX 
best  of  all  earthly  blessings*— D.  JnUttm  if  Ce. 
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Thb  Lire  or  Pbtbarcm,  hf  TftMi««  C«Mf»6«IL— Out  of  the 
■light  materials  which  Mr.  Campbell  ha«  had  to  form  this  biof  ra- 
phy,  he  has  effected  woadera  j  ctill  we  couider  the  aubject  was 
not  of  importance  enough  to  occupy  ao  much  time,  industry  and 
learning,  as  he  Las  bestowed  upon  it.  The  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  Petrarch  will  be  better  traced  in  his  immortal  sonnets, 
than  from  musty  documents  and  traditional  recorda,  still,  to  the 
admirer  of  the  poet,  the  volume  will  proTe  acceptable,  while, 
as  a  perfbrmance  displaying  the  most  perfect  purity  of  style, 
and  a  judicions  estimate  of  Petrarch'a  genius,  it  is  desenring  of 
much  praise.  It  cornea  frmn  the  proliHe  press  of  Cerey  4f  HttrV* 
in  a  beautiAiI  garb,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  their  taste 
and  enterprise. 

Eault  FmiBwosHTP,  hf  Jlfrs.  CopUif :  D.  JppUtvm  if  Oc^— 
We  do  not  remember  haTing  met  with  the  name  of  this  author- 
ess before,  and  if  it  is  her  first  essay  in  the  world  of  letters,  we 
eongratulate  her  upon  the  very  clever  manner  she  has  executed 
It.  Early  Friendship  is  a  Tolume  which  every  mother  should 
place  in  the  hands  of  her  daughter,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  exercise  of  moral  worth,  and  domestic  duty. 

The  Youno  Maiden,  bf  J,  B.  Jlfurroy:  C.  5.  FramcU. — 
We  have  carefully  perused  this  volume,  and  can  faithfully 
recommend  it  as  containing  much  useful  information  and  Judi- 
cious advice  on  the  most  important  points  of  the  female  charac- 
ter. 

MAfTBRMAif  Reaot,  hf  Captain  Marrfoi :  D.  JppUtom  ir  Co. 
A  charming  little  story,  being  the  first  part  of  a  work  written 
for,  and  adapted  lo  the  capacity  of  the  youthAil  mind,  and 
which,  if  approved  of,  will  be  continued  in  series.  It  contains 
•n  excellent  moral,  much  useAil  information,  and  considerable 
interest.    A  more  fitting  token  for  young  people,  we  do  not 
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Paux.— Since  our  last  number,  the  prominent  entertainment 
at  this  house  has  been  the  production  of  the  tragedy  of  Aylmere, 
written  by  K.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  and  founded  on  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  celebrated  rebellion  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VI,  headed  by  the  notorious  Jack 
Cade.  To  this  character  the  author  has  given  the  name  of 
Aylmere,  and  drawn  it  exactly  lo  suit  the  powers  of  Mr.  For- 
rest} that  he  has  sueceded  in  this,  we,  with  the  general  voioe, 
agree,  but  do  not,  with  tho  moral  and  heroic  attributes  with 
which  he  has  endc»wed  him.  That  Cade  was  a  low,  uneducated, 
birawling  mfllan,  all  historians  have  described  him,  and  how- 
erer  virtuous  Mr.  Conrad  may  make  him  appear,  however  Just 
the  cause  which  he  advocates,  yet  we  fear  thiat  the  true  historic 
character  of  Cade  will  militate  much  against  the  popularity  of 
tho  piece.  An  able  commentator  on  Bhakipoare,  makes  the 
feUowing  sago  remarks,  which  we  consider,  in  the  present 
instance,  most  applicable.  ''Deviations  from  die  page  of 
history,  are  of  little  ooasequenee  to  the  mere  lover  of  dramatic 
literature,  as  they  neither  weaken  the  gratification,  nor  dimln- 
iah  the  effsct  of  the  scenie  narrative.  Poeti^  appeals  to  the 
passions,  and  imagination,  like  a  true  maigician,  lands  her  asost 
powerftil  spells  to  excite  or  subdue  then.  But  there  are  nuny 
to  whom  the  great  eventa  of  history  are  known  only  through 
the  feeeinating  medium  of  a  play  or  romance ;  and  it  is  iVo- 
qnaatly  difiknit,  if  not  daaagreeable  to  efface,  in  after  life,  the 
distorted  impresaions  which  they  leave  qion  the  memory." 
When  viewed  in  the  sober  simplicity  of  historic  truth,  a  fevorito 
karo  often  loees  much  of  his  glitter,  and  n  detested  villain  some 
portion  of  his  turpitude.  It  is  therefore  of  no  little  ooase- 
quenee to  examine  the  malerials  of  a  dramatic  febric,  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  fiction,  and  to  show  the  age  and  body  of  the 
time  his  form  and  preesure.  Now  our  author's  hero  is  a  direct 
violation  of  all  histoiy.  He  has  selected  a  being  who  had  not  mie 
redeeming  quality  in  his  eompeaition,  and  arrayed  him  in  the 
garbs  of  the  scholar,  patriot,  and  hero.  We  have  taken  Ike 
pains  to  investigate  the  character  of  **  the  headatrong  Kentish- 
man,  John  Cade,  of  Ashford,**  frmn  nmny  sources,  and  are  com- 


I  polled,  most  unequivocally,  to  avow  that  a  more  feri>ldding 
personage  hardly  steins  the  annals  of  humanity,  but  here  we 
have  him  the  nonpareil  of  virtue,  the  Tell  of  England,  all  that 
is  good  and  noble.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Conrad,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  to  have  Gonurfitted  such  a  direct  error  of  its  own  accord, 
and  would  willingly  inugine  that  he  has  been  misguided  by 
injudicious  advice  while  in  the  eompoeition  of  the  play.  These 
strictures  we  muke,  out  of  an  honest  regard  for  his  talent,  be- 
cause he  has  all  the  materials  of  a  dramatic  writer*  His  lan- 
guage is  chaste,  his  similes  correct,  and  one  peculiar  excellence, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  a  dramatic  author  can  have,  is  the  t»rm 
and  vigorous  manner  in  which  be,  at  all  times,  expresses  him- 
self. The  plot  of  Aylmere  is  not  well  conceived ;  a  redun- 
dancy of  incidents  and  situations,  render  it,  in  some  places, 
heavy,  uninteresting,  and  unnatural ;  judicioos  curtailment, 
liowever,  can  remedy  this  defect,  and  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  For- 
rest must  have  felt  this,  and  before  ita  next  representation  in 
New  York,  will  have  condensed  it  materially.  Another  error, 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  modem  dramatists,  the  part  of 
Aylmere  is  the  monopolizer  of  all  that  Is  really  effective  in  the 
tragedy— all  other  characters  being  made  subservient  to  it. 
Bfarianne,  to  be  sure,  has  some  good  situations,  but  there  is  too 
much  repetition  of  the  intense  in  the  character,  or  perhaps  the 
actress,  herself,  infosed  too  much  of  the  lachrymose  and  extravn- 
gant  into  the  part ;  be  this  ai  it  may,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  whole  drama  wante  the  pruning-kniA  liberally  applied, 
wh«n,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will,  and  not  'till  then,  become  a, 
favorite  with  Mr.  Forrest's  admirers.  After  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  Forrest,  the  theatre  remained  closed  for  a  fortnight,  when 
it  was  re-opened  with  Fanny  Ellsler,  who  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  treasury.  Our  opinion  of  this  lady  we  have 
expressed  in  a  former  number  of  the  "  Companion,"  and  we  havn 
only  to  say  it  remains  unaltered.  We  admire  talent  of  what- 
ever character  it  may  be,  but  we  condemn  the  ill  taste  of 
America,  which  suffers  the  fine  arte  to  drag  on  a  miserable 
existence,  while  it  lavishes  *'  the  wealth  «f  the  Indies  "  upon 
a  foreign 


BowKBT.— The  regluar  drama  continnes  in  the  ascendencx 
at  this  house,  proving  that  a  sound  taste  still  exists  in  our 
city  for  the  genuine  stock  of  dramatic  writing.  We  have 
had  presented  at  the  Bowery,  during  the  last  month,  some  of 
the  best  plays  in  the  langtiage ;  Bertram,  Pizarro,  Macbeth,  tho 
Honey  Moon,  the  Wonder,  and  others,  and  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  any  company.  The  diaracter  of  Bertram 
afforded  Mr.  Hamblin  a  Aill  opportunity  for  his  powers.  Al- 
though we  regard  the  nunral  of  the  drama  as  bed,  and  the  plot^ 
in  many  parts,  as  too  melo-dramatie  for  the  strict  rules  of  tragic 
eompoeition ;  still  there  are  energy  and  poetical  beauty  in  the 
language,  equal  to  the  writings  of  any  modern  author,  and  occa- 
sionally worthy  of  the  maston  of  *•  the  olden  time."  The 
part  of  the  Prior  is  the  asost  natural  drawn  of  all  the  char- 
aeten  in  the  piece,  and  contains  the  most  beautiful  povtl<m8  of 
the  language,  we  therefore  regretted  to  behold  the  actor  t» 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  incompetent  to  ks  execution ;  whether 
from  carelessness,  or  inability,  we  know  not,  but  it  was 
rendered  n  mutilated  mass,  cold  and  ineffective—a  very 
nonentity  in  the  scene.  With  this  support,  it  was  not  to  bo 
wondered  nt  if  many  of  the  principal  scenes  were  totally  de- 
stroyed—despite of  this,  however,  Mr.  Hamblin,  with  the  con- 
summate tact  of  the  artist,  contrived  to  keep  up  the  effect, 
and  where  he  was  well  supported,  as  in  tho  case  with  Mn. 
Anderson,  as  Imogene,  he  imparted  to  the  character,  vigor, 
interest,  and  palhos.  We  were  happy  to  perceive  this  actress 
abandon  herself  to  the  feeling  of  her  part — ^to  forget  that  she 
UNM  acting,  and  depend  solely  upon  the  impulse  of  her  own 
feelings.  One  great  error  into  which  she  too  often  falls,  and 
which  destroys  all  impersonation,  is  an  uncertainty  of  her 
author— a  doubt  about  the  words  of  the  text.  To  be  able  t9 
read  well,  and  to  be  sure  of  the  diction  of  tho  character,  are 
the  first  and  most  essential  requisites  a  performer  requires  f 
they  are  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the  dramatic  structure^ 
and  if  not  firmly  baaed,  the  rest  of  the  crestion  will  be  but  tot- 
tering and  insecure.    She  has  all  the  requisites  to  make  an 
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excellent  ectren,  and  with  Msiduity  toad  Btudy,  we  hope  yet  to 
■ee  her  aehieTo  en  exalted  position  in  her  art.  The  Money 
Koon  hna  been  repeated  aeveral  tinwi  with  f  rent  sacceai,  and 
moat  admirably  mutained  tbroii|rhouL  We  know  of  no  actor 
at  present,  except  Mr.  Hamblinf  who,  in  person  and  underatand- 
inf,  can  portray  the  Doke  Aranxa.  Jfoet  actors,  in  their  deli- 
neation of  the  character,  are  prolix  and  tragic,  forgetting  alto- 
gether the  colloqiiial  style,  and  delivering  the  Banguage  as 
they  were  pouring  forth  the  patrician  sentiments  of  Coriola- 
ttus.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  MamUin  particularly  discriminates* 
Where  the  character  requires  the  stamp  of  nobleness,  as  in 
the  first  act,  you  perceiire  the  dignity  preserred,  and  in  the 
scenes  where  the  peasant  is  assiuied,  he  looks,  walks,  and  con- 
Terses  as  **  the  honest  yeoman."  We  congratulate  him  on  his 
personation  of  this  dilBenlt  part,  as  it  shows  he  executes  ftom 
memiu  pemtirmtimt  and  not  from  art  or  oopyinn,  the  prerailing 
blight  of  most  dramatic  profossors.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  recording  o«r  testimony  of  praise  to  the  very  spirited  per- 
formance of  Rolando,  by  Mr.  Barry.  It  was  lively  without 
being  extravagant,  chaste  without  being  tedious,  and  correct  in 
costume  and  bearing.  A  personator  of  Negro  character  has 
been  acting  his  brief  hour  on  the  boards  of  this  eftablishm«it, 
and  if  it  had  been  briefer,  we  believe  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  profit  and  respectability  of  the  house.  We  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  these  personators  of.  negro  abortions,  and  as  we 
cannot  say  aught  in  his  favor,  we  will  dismiss  him  in  the 
mercy  of  silence. 

Natiomal^— From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  sincerely  do  we 
regret  to  say  that  this  splendid  edifice  u  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
**  a  melancholy  instance,"  as  Scott  has  it,  *'  of  the  mutability  of 
human  aflTairs."  We  have  no  doubt  it  owes  its  destruction,  as 
well  as  the  former  building,  to  the  torch  of  the  incendiary, 
but,  ftom  the  severe  scrutiny  which  has  been  exerted,  in 
attempting  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  deed,  we 
trust  tluu  some  clue  ^ill  be  found,  which  will  lead  to  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  cause,  and  the  summary  and  explicit  punishment 
of  the  guilty  individuals;  but  'till  then,  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  all  vituperation,  invidiousness,  and  insinuation,  be 
reflvined  from.  Stupicion  is  not/ict,  and  'till  a  Jury  of  tlie 
land  decides  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  no  one 
has  a  right  lo  assert  or  even  insinuate  who  is  culpable  or  inno- 
cent. 

Olympic.— Mr.  Mitchell  has  departed  for  Philedelphla  with 
bis  anique  company,  to  produce  his  celebrated  series  ef  enter- 
tainments at  the  National  Theatre  of  that  city.  We  wish  him 
every  tucoess,  and  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  him  back  again 
to  the  scene  of  his  fortunate  labors. 


Cbatmam«— Full  houses,  stirring  entertainments,  and  good 
acting,  are  the  features  of  this  theatre.  Mr.  Th<mie,  we  again 
repeat,  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  with  which  the  public  so 
lU>eraI|y  rowardp  him,  and  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  strength 
of  his  company,  he  suffers  no  novelty  to  escape  him,  in  proof 
of  which,  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott  has  been  acting  several  of  his  best 
parts  with  a  freshness  worthy  of  his  best  days.  In  saying  this, 
we  mean  no  insinuathm  to  a  deterioration  in  his  powers,  but  he 
uppeara  to  have  cast  sside  a  habit  of  snss,  which,  of  late,  in  our 
opinion  marred  hie  efforts,  and  again  to  act  with  inq»ulse  and 
energy. 
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Tmb  travelling  season  has  again  commenced,  and  from  all 
quarters  crowds  aro  pouring  into  the  city.  The  boats  on  the 
North  and  East  Rivers,  an  filled  to  overflowing,  our  watoring- 
places  are  beginning  to  look  gay,  and  beforo  the  month  is  over, 
old  Gotham  will  be  tolerably  well  deserted  by  ito  iaJiabiianta, 
and  they  aro  right,  for  who  would  nmain  *'  pent  up  "  in  a  me- 
tropolis, with  a  Bengal  atmosphere,  when  green  fieUs,  brooks, 
rivers,  and  shady  foresU  can  be  found  for  rotroat,  within  a  few 
hour's  travel,  where,  as  the  poet  sings. 


**  Not  rund  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  rostore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  fhr  spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  o^ Ocean  on  his  winding  iihors. 
And  loll  the  spirit,  while  they  fill  the  mind. 
Unnumbered  nranches  wsving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttoring,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composura  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  fioods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighboring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chining  as  they  foil 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  kwe  themselves,  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that,  with  a  livelier  groeUf 
Betrays  the  secrot  of  their  silent  course." 

No  excuse  need  be  oflRsiwd  by  the  poorest  of  our  dtlaens.  In 
not  enjoying  the  rural  landscape,  when  so  many  opportunitiotf 
are  afforded  to  them  at  a  charge  so  small  in  the  aumeroua 
modes  of  conveyance,  and  in  a  country,  too,  where  the  hand  of 
Providenee  has  lavished  in  richest  profusion,  his  offerings  of 
beauty.  We  throw  out  these  remarks  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained,  by  unbending, 
occasionally,  fW>m  the  monotonous  routine  of  business,  and 
looking  upon  the  charms  of  nature  with  an  unfettered  spirits 
Ennui,  dull  times,  and  "  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
will  vanish  like  the  shadows  of  night  before  the  beams  of  the 
morning,  while  they  will  find  that  the  world  has  for  them 
charms,  'till  then  unknown,  and  that  existence  was  never  meant 
to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  anmssing  of  wealth,  and  the  gregu- 
rian  pursnita  of  the  worldling. 

CoircBRTs^— This  species  of  amusement  seems  nearly  exhaus- 
ted, and  no  wonder,  when  we  perceive  that  every  individual  wha 
imagine*  himself  capable  of  turning  a  note,  puts  for  A  his  name 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  We  mention  this,  as  those  per- 
formers whose  merita  really  entitle  them  to  support,  are,  by 
the  presumption  of  such  pretenders,  deprived  of  their  just 
fame  and  reward.  Like  the  mania  for  lectures,  which,  for  these 
last  two  years,  has  spread  among  all  classes,  and  called  forth  a 
host  of  illiterate  and  egotistical  ftwnfri|rs,  ro  has  it  been  witk 
the  musical  world ;  but  we  an  glad  to  observe  that  the  disease 
is  fast  working  ita  own  cure,  and  that  by  the  next  winter, 
we  will  find  that  quackery  has  departed  from  among  us,  and 
acience  again  assumed  ita  ri^tful  sway. 

Nbw  Mvsic— ^Messieurs  Firth  and  Hall  have  published,  m  a 
handsome  manner,  the  following  clever  pieces  of  musk.  The 
words  of  two  of  which,  are  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  and  are  worthy 
of  his  poetical  powers.  That  of  **  fFs  were  B099  tef  ether,**  ie 
especially  very  pretty,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  beeoaM 
quite  popular.  The  music  of  both  Is  by  Ruasell,  and  nmet  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  subjects.  «  /  eamfht  her  temr  at  Pttrtny," 
by  Ernest  Kolhnan,  is  also  a  very  sweet  ballad.  **  Smvmirmeem 
DeeUeh  "  is  well  arranged  by  Nelson.  **  The  VeU  ^f  ^mc^» 
by  Charles  Jeffireys,  the  music  composed  by  8.  Glover,  is  de- 
serving of  oommendatton.  *«  PreeUteid  T^ler^e  Jtferdk,"  •*  OeL 
DofWe  Quicfc  Step."  **  L^lRwr,"  **  Jfe>er  Mc  Phereom,**  **  Mm 
Light  Tr^pimg  JUmsutc,"  and  *'  ^  SetefWeMteefifr  thejimte/* 
reflect  credit  upon  th^  various  ccmiposers,  and  display  a  flno 
taste  in  the  spirited  publishers. 

Boston  Notion^-"  What,  will  the  line  stretch  to  the  enefc 
of  doom  V*  we  exclaimed,  as  we  unfolded  page  aftor  page  of 
this  mammoth  of  weeklies,  and  assuredly  such  a  sheet,  in  di- 
mension and  matter,  was  never  before  issued  in  any  age  or 
country.  Ita  oontenta  are  the  publication  of  several  new  and 
p<9ular  prose  and  poetical  works,  in  the  diversified  patha  of 
literature.  Original  tales  and  poems,  the  essence  of  our  own, 
and  the  ianign  magazines,  political  and  domestic  intelligimeOv 
with  innumerable  columns  of  multiforious  matter,  all  of  which 
are  characterised  by  good  taste,  and  printed  upon  a  single  abeeC 
of  moat  extraordinary  siae.  Beyond  this  specimen  of  typo- 
graphical execution,  human  Ingenuity,  we  think,  cannot  ex- 
tend, and  as  a  curtosity  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  newspnpmr 
comppaiiion,  we  recommend  it  to  the  publie. 
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CROW   NEST. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Underclifi*,  from  which  the 
present  view  is  taken,  this  beautiful  mountain  is  beheld 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Around  its  shaggy  base 
sweep  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  while  fiir  as  the 
eye  can  wander,  stretches  the  blue  line  of  the  Catskills. 
To  the  south  lie4  West  Point,  and  immediately  above 
it  rises  Mount  Independence,  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Putnam,  while  on  every  hand  some  delightfiil 
object  of  the  picturesque -and  beautiful  greets  the  sight 
of  ifae  traveller.  What  %  myriad  of  hallowed  asspci- 
ations  do  the  sunounding  et^ects  create  in  the  heart  of 
evety  American,  objects  on  which  the  foot  hafe  trodden 
and  the  eye  has  rested,  of  those  iliustrious  men  who 
riskpd  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  their  coAntry'-s  inde- 
pendence. On  these  very  plains  has  the  Father  of  our 
freedom  gaxed,  and  planned  the  extricatiiln  of  his  na- 
tive laod  from  the  fetters  of  oppression.  Here,  too, 
have  the  self-proffered  friends  of  liberty,  La&yetta  tnd 
ICosciusko,  wandered,  ajftd  here,  also,  have  the  plans 
of  treason  been  meditated  upon  by  the  villain,  Arnold, 
for  West  Ppint,  the  key  of  the  Hudson,  as  it  is  cor^ 
rectly  designated,  was  th^n  the  grand  ol^ect  on  which 
the  Britith  had  placed  iheir  hearts,  and  in  which,  had 
they  succeeded,  would,  perhaps,  for  ever  have  sealed 
the  subjugation  of  America,  but  an  all  gracious  Provi- 
dence, in  whose  hand  are  weighed  the  destinies  of 
nations  in  his  plenitude  of  mercy,  saw  fit  to  blast  the 
plans  of  villany,  and  preserve  our  country  from  the 
foe.  Independent  of  these  thrilling  associations,  in  a 
poetical  quali^  it  i^  also  curious  and  interesting,  as 
being  the  scene  in  which  Drake's  beautiful  poem  of 
"  The  Culprit  Fay  "  is  laid,  and  certainly  a  more  fit- 
ting haunt  for  the  genii  of  foncy,  is  not  to  be,  found 
in  the  realms  of  creation.  Who  that  has  gazed  upon 
it  in  the  silent  hour  of  night,  under  the  atar  gemmed 
canopy  as  we  have  donc-^ 

"When  the  BOOB 
Lik«  to  B  ulver  bow  naw  boot  in  heavsa  " 

casu  its  moUow  radianoe  on  die  iandseape— -when  the 
breathing  world  is  bound  in  repose,  and  Peaoe  weaves 
her  spell  of  silence  over  all,  but  must  at  onoe  aeknowl* 
edge  the  exquisite  description  of  the  lamented  poet^ 

*'Tb  the  middto  wateh  of  a  •ammer'a  night ; 

Tho  OMtk  ia-dark,  bat  the  hearaiia  are  bright } 

Nought  is  aeon  in  the  vault  on  high. 

But  the  HMMm  and  the  sura  and  the  elondlflss  sky, 

Awi  ths  flood  which  rolls  ito  milky  hno— 

A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  noon  looks  down  on  old  Crow-neat, 

She  bmUows  the  shado  on  his  ahaggy  brsasV 

And  seems  his  hage  gray  form  to  Uirow, 

In  a  sihror  com  on  the  waves  below  \ 

His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade. 

By  the  walnut  boughs  ana  the  cedar  made. 


And  through  their  clostorli^r  bnmohes  dark, 
Gliauaers  and  dies  the  firefly's  spark. 
Like  starry  twlnkiea  that  moomntlx  hrank 
Through  the  riftaof  Hw  gaiheriif  tempest's  taeh* 
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The  stars  are  on  the  moving  stream, 

And  fling,  as  its  ripples- gently  flow, 
A  buraishod  length  of  wavy  beam, 

In  an  eel-like  spiral  line  below ; 
The  winds  are  whiat,  and  the  owl  Is  still, 

The  bet  In  the  shefvy  rock  is  hid, 
And  nought  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill, 
But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shtill, 

Of  the  gauae  wing'a  katy-did. 
And  the  plaint  of  the  waiHng  whip-^oor-will. 
Who  moans  unseen,  and  ceaseless  smgs, 

Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo. 
Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wfaigs. 

And  earth  and  Hky  in  her  glances  glow. 
*Tis  the  hoar  of  fairy  ban  and  spell, 
The  wood  tick  has  kept  the  miautas  well  i 
He  has  counted  them  all  with  click  and  stroke, 
Deep  ih  the  heart  of  the  moantain  oak. 
And  he  has  ^wakened  the  seatry  elve. 

Who  steeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree, 
T4»  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve, 

And  call  t)ie  fays  to  their  revelry. 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell— 

Srwaa  nmdo  of  the  white  anail's  pearly  shell  i) 
idnight  comes,  and  all  is  well ! 
*  Hither,  hither,  wing  your  way, 
*Tis  the  dawn  of  the  fairy  dav.* 
They  come  from  the  beds  of  lichen  green, 
They  creep  from  the  muUen's  velvet  screen  | 
Seme  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly. 
From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touch'd  trees, 
Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks  high. 
And  rocked  about  in  the  evening  breeae ; 
Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downy  nest. 

They  had  driyen  him  out  by  effln  power, 
And  pilk»wed  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast. 

Had  slumbered  there  'till  the  charmed  hour 
flone  had  lain  ia  a  acoop  of  the  rock, 

With  glittering  ising-sUrs  inlaid, 
And  some  had  opened  the  foar-o'clock,  • 

And  stolen  within  its  purple  shade  { 
And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade, 

AlHwe— below— on  every  side. 
Their  little  minim  form*  arrayed, 

In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride." 

Such  is  the  opening  of  perh^s  the  most  poetical  poem 
of  America — imagery,  metaphor,  and  simile,  are  to  re- 
pletion, throughout  the  whole  of  it,  recalling  to  our  mind 
the  fertile  and  fanciful  genius  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fitting  compeer  to  Kelmeny  of  the  Scottish 
bard,  while  it  conveys  to  the  reader  a  most  valuable  de- 
scription of  American  scenery.  We  cannot  refiain  from 
again  quoting  (ram  the  poem  once  more.  It  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  Sylphid  Queen  in  slumber  in  her  palace. 

"  But  oh !  how  fhir  the  shape  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  bending  bright. 
She  seemed  to  the  entranced  Fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  Ibrms  of  light  | 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple,  rolled 

At  twilight  in  the  west  aflur ; 
Twas  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold. 

And  buttoned  with  a  sparkling  star* 
Her  face  was  like  the  Uly  roon, 

That  veib  die  vestal  planet's  hue. 
Her  ejres  two  boamlets  from  the  bmnm, 

Set  floating  in  the  welkin  blue  { 
Her  hair  is  like  tho  sunny  beaas. 

And  the  diaawad  gems  which  round  It  glaafl^ 
Are  the  pare  drops  of  dewy  even, 

Thnt  ne'er  have  left  their  native  heavea." 

Beyond  this  inimitable  and  graphic  description,  all 
other  illustration  is  useless,  so  we  must  content  oor- 
sdves  with  briefly  racommending  a  trip  to  this  de- 
lightful scene,  as  one  that  will  amply  repay  the  visitor 
in  all  chat  is  rich  ia  tha  pictunsque  and  beantifid. 

B.  R. 
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Orif  iBftI . 
THE    OOOD    FARMER.* 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OT  'THE   TlMAflSES/  'THE  KINSVAN/ 

'out   RIVERa/   ETC. 

The  Earth  is  oun  as  a  sacrod  trust,  and  we  must  put 
it  to  good  interest.     It  is  to  go  through  the  hands  of  our 
sons,  and  our  sons'  sons — it  is  to  be  their  patrimony,  and 
is  to  provide  the  portions  of  our  daughters.     Originally 
yielded  to  man  as  a  garden,  shall  we  return  it  to  the  Giver 
as  a  wilderness?     Not  if  we  feel  the  solemni^  of  our 
trusts— not  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  fiiithiul  to  our 
children.     The  Grood  Fanner  will  shrink  from  none  of 
his  obligations,  but,  in  their  cheerful  acknowledgment, 
he  will  bring  back  the  golden  ages  of  the  world !    He 
will  address  himself  to  his  labors  with  a  seal  which  will 
prove  him  equally  sensible  to  his  duties  and  his  fortunes. 
He,  above  all  men,  will  be  soonest  likely  to  learn  obe- 
dience to  that  stem  religious  truth,  which  teaches,  that 
it  is  only  by  treading  always  in  the  path  of  duty,  that 
we   can  promoCe  our  substantial  Interests.      I  have 
depicted,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  noble  character  of  a 
perfect  agriculturists— perfect,  I  mean,  within  the  Kmits 
of  our  human  capacity  for  perfection.     I  assume  him 
to  be  taught  in  his  art  from  the  earliest  moment  of  his 
boyish  performances.     His  eyes  have  fintt  opened  upon 
the  fields  of  green  in  Summer,  and  have  seen  their 
maturing  progress  to  the  golden  fruition  of  the  Harvest. 
His  earliest  tasks  have  been  to  follow  the  husbandman, 
and  to  imitate,  within  his  strength,  the  toils  that  he 
beholds.     The  exactions  of  a  judicious  parent  subject 
him  to  the  daily  duties  which  belong  to  his  lot  in  life, 
and  to  the  profession  which  ho  is  required  to  pursue. 
Taught  thus,  by  early  habit  and  education,  to  subdue 
his  duties  to  the  narrow  limits  in  which  his  lot  has  been 
cast,  the  approach  of  manhood  is  marked  by  no  violent 
transitions  of  his  moral  nature.     The  appetite  which 
craves  for  change  and  various  excitement,  has  no  longer 
a  power  over  his  performances;  and  ho  passes  into  his 
new  condition  of  superior  trust  and  du^,  with  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  an  increased  human  responsibility. 
The  course  of  tuition  to  which  he  has  been  subjected, 
admirably  subdues  the  presumption  which  is  but  too 
much  the  characteristic  of  all  inexperienced  intellect. 
He  has  learned  to  obey,  as  the  grand  initial  lesson  in 
the  task  of  governing.     He  beholds  around  him  the  few 
paternal  acres  which  bound  his  fortunes,  and  which,  be 
wisely  resolves,  shall  bound  his  appetites  also.     Com- 
manded to  toil,  by  the  direct  decree  of  God,  and  equally 
by  the  obvious  moral  and  physical  advantages  which 
result  from  daily  labor,  he  addresses  himself  to  this 
necessity  with  a  smiling  countenance,  a  manly  energy, 
a  cheerful  heart,  and  a  steady  resolution.     His  neighbor 
salutes  him  with  tidings  of  great  gain  in  the  cities  by 
trade  and  speculation— of  fortunes  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  by  the  mere  motion  of  lips  or  finger^— but 
he  remains  unseduced.     The  sun,  which  contributes  ao 


*Froai  an  airricttltvral  oration,  delivered  November  laat, 
befeie  the  llmwell  AgriealCaral  Seetotf  of  South  Carolina,  and 
new  yet  publiabed. 


greatly  to  perfect  his  toils,  is  not  more  regvlar  in  his 
rising  and  his  setting.  He  knows  no  flnctoatioiia  of 
resolve— his  duties  are  designated  from  week  to  wedL, 
and  month  to  month,  and  season  to  season;  full  of 
variety,  but  always  the  same,  and  going  on  as  certainly 
as  any  one  of  the  thousand  operations  in  the  natural 
world,  of  which  he  hourly  avails  himself.  By  this 
stability  he  establishes  the  first  just  proof  of  his  superior 
moral  strength.  The  caprices  of  intellect  are  always  to 
be  regarded  as  Conclusive  proofs  of  an  inferior  moral 
nature.     For,  in  the  language  of  Samson,  the  wrestler, 

"  What  is  strenrth  wicliout  a  doable  share 
Of  wiadoBH-vaat,  unwieldly,  bardensooM ; 
Proudly  aecare,  yet  liable  to  &U, 
By  weakest  snbtletiet  ?** 

The  Good  Farmer  knows  that  he  can  only  be  successful 
by  a  constant,  patient,  undeviating  adherence  to  his 
daily  duties.  Nor,  pursuing  them  with  patience,  will  he 
ever  find  them  wearisome.  There  is  nothing  in  nature 
less  monotonous  than  the  aspect  of  the  progressing  sea- 
sons, and  the  changing,  and  all  lovely,  aspects  which 
they,  in  turn,  effect  upon  the  earth.  From  the  world  of 
forensic  strife— ^m  the  cup  of  social  scandal— from  the 
loud  laugh  of  the  lively  coterie— from  the  toils  of  the  city 
and  the  camp— all  men,  turn,  at  length,  for  relief  and 
restoration,  to  the  unsophisticated  face  of  nature,  and 
find  solace  and  refreshment ;  and  he  who  contemplates 
her  daily,  discovers  even  in  her  seeming  lunformities, 
and  pure  and  placid  transitions,  the  progress  of  a  change, 
as  constant  as  that  of  the  magician's  glass,  and  far  more 
wonderful  than  any  in  Arabian  story. 

The  Good  Farmer  stands  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  a 
three-fold  aspect.  As  a  subject  of  his  power  and  his 
bounty— dependent  upon  his  indulgence,  and  conunanded 
by  his  laws— as  the  citisens  of  a  community,  variously 
composed,  but  of  creatures  having  alike  nature  with 
himself,  governed  by  like  necessities  and  supplied  by 
like  weaknesses-— and  as  an  individual  man,  having  a 
duty  to  himself  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  rest,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  just  laws  of  reflection,  happily  harmoni- 
zing with  all  their  requisitions.  In  his  first  relation,  the 
Good  Farmer  will  seek  to  know,  and  endeavor  to  pei^ 
form,  all  the  obligations  of  religion.  The  first  of  these 
is  labor,  that  being  the  first  law  ever  delivered  by  the 
Deity  to  expatriated  man.  He  will  know,  that,  without 
industiy,  all  his  prayers  and  painstaking,  all  his  gifts  to 
the  church,  and  all  his  forbearances  to  his  fellow,  will 
still  leave  incomplete  those  perfbnnances  which  the 
Divine  decree  has  pronounced  to  be  essential.  He  will 
avoid  all  inunoral  contact  and  drive  evil  passions  from 
his  thoughu.  For  these,  indeed,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  room  in  the  heart  of  one  who  prosecutes  his  daily 
duties  with  energy  and  zeal.  Such  a  man  seldom 
departs  from  his  estate,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the 
requisitions  of  society  and  the  laws.  No  foreign  attrao- 
tions  can  beguile  him  finom  those  fields,  which,  through 
long  cultivation,  he  at  length  learns  to  regard  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  affection  which  he  feels  for  the  chil- 
dren  of  his  loins.  In  truth,  the  children  of  his  thoughts, 
and  hopes,  and  labors,  are  evexy  where  around  him. 
The  old  walks  grow  natunl  to  his  footsteps— the  old 
trees  wear  the  faces  of  familiar  fiiends.    He  loves  io 
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linger  m  he  trawnet  the  duly  paths ;  to  rett  beride  the 
fiountain,  or  beneath  the  tree,  and  •onender  hunaelf  to 
peaceful  meditatioat.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  choice 
humanities  grow  up  and  gather  about  hie  heart.     It  is 
by  this  sort  of  contemplation  that  his  soul  feels  the  force 
of  that  Divine  benediction  which  is  written  on  the  wide 
fiuw  of  universal  nature ;  **  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
to  all  men.'"  and  higher  musings  than  these  arouse  him 
to  loftier  if  not  to  lovelier  desires.     The  growth  of  the 
tender  plant,  the  tiny  shaft  of  grass,  or  the  pale  blue 
flower  of  the  spring  time,  awakens  him  to  thoughts 
and  iancies,  which,  if  they  were  less  vague  and  myste- 
rious, would  be  less  true  to  the  cravings  of  his  immortal 
spirit.    The  progress  of  the  infttnt  plant  and  flower  car' 
ries  him  away  ftom  themselves  to  their  mighty  original, 
and  his  mind  wanders  among  mysterious  apprehensions 
of  those  yet  more  wondrous  mysteries,  the  Future  and  the 
Eternal  I    These  musings  naturally  arise  to  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  contemplates,  long  and  earnestly,  the  flactu- 
atioos  of  the  seasons-- the  beautiful  forms  of  birth,  and 
the  scarcely  less  beautiful  aspect  of  decay,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble nature.     It  is  surely  no  less  wonderful  than  beautiful 
to  behold  the  first  shoot,  the  small  green  spear  of  the 
infant  plant,  as  it  pierces,  in  April,  the  cold  and  heavy 
dod,  which  vainly  strives  to  bar  its  progress  into  life 
and  light.     The  Good  Farmer,  is,  in  some  sort,  the 
creator  of  that  plant ;  and  diis  conviction  is  weQ  calcu- 
lated to  fill  his  mind  with  religious  musings.     To  be  a 
Good  Farmer,  he  must,  indeed,  be  something  of  a 
religious  man.    If  he  has  properly  attended  to  hu  daily 
concerns,  he  must  have  acquired  a  habit  of  contempla- 
tion which  suffers  nothing  in  the  visible  world  to  escape 
his  sight,  and  subjects  all  that  he  boom  to  the  action  of  an 
equally  vigilant  thought..    The  most  silent  and  unobtru- 
sive changes  of  the  season,  command  his  attention  and 
awaken  his  solicitude.     He  beholds,  with  serious  eye, 
when  the  forest,  casting  its  green  mantle,  wraps  itself  in 
robes  of  the  still  gorgeous  but  melancholy  autumn.    The 
sombre  tone  of  the  wintry  heavens  deepen  the  shadow 
upon  his  countenance,  as,  in  the  progress  oi  the  year  to 
its  close,  he  is  reminded  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  its 
-  melancholy  termination :  nor  is  the  change  in  his  reflec- 
tions unnatural  and  unbecoming,  when,  with  the  opening 
of  another  spring,  he  glows  in  sympathetic  rejoicing  with 
that  sun,  whom  he  now  beholds,  comparisoned  like  a 
bridegroom,  and  preparing  to  run  his  fresh  career  of 
strength  and  youth  and  loveliness.   The  slightest  changes 
in  the  woods,  or  upon  the  fields,  awaken  his  intelligence 
and  invigorate  his  industry ;  and  like  the  sailor,  to  whom 
loneliness  of  life  teaches  a  habit  of  contemplating  the 
minutest  aspect  of  the  uncertain  world  in  which  he 
wanders,  he  learns  to  study  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  language  of  the  winds,  and  to  trace,  in  the  motion 
of  cknid*,  and  the  pale  but  lovely  light  of  difierent  and 
distant  stars,  that  knowledge,  imperfect  but  still  of  use, 
which  warns  him  of  the  approach  of  foul,  and  counsels 
him  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  weather.     The  repre- 
sentative of  God  on  earth — ^the  especial  agent  of  his 
will— selected  from  all  other  animals  to  receive  his  laws, 
and  carry  out  to  their  fit  completion,  his  divine  purposes 
on  earth— can  it  be  doubted  that  the  elemenu  are  com- 


missioned in  his  service,  even  as  the  beast  whom  he 
subjects  by  his  arts,  and  the  savage  whom  he  overooroet 
by  his  valorf 

In  the  economy  of  his  plantation  the  Good  Farmer 
insists  upon  obedienoe.     The  responsibility  is  his,  and 
the  authority  is  necessarily  his  also.    This,  he  promptly 
enforces,  without  faltering  and  without  delay;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  this  only,  can  he  avoid  the  humiliating 
necessi^  and  pain  of  punishment.    He  r^^aids  his  ser- 
vants as  so  many  children,  entrusted  to  his  guardian 
management,  whom  he  is  to  subdue  to  obedience,  and 
instruct  in  the  regular  toils  of  industry.     He  compels 
their  labor  in  moderation,  and  rejoices  to  increase  their 
comforts, .  and  to  behold  their  growing  improvement. 
Upon  this  depends  equally  their  happiness  and  his  own. 
His  esample  is  such  as  must  contribute  daOy  to  raise 
thor  respect  for  his  authority,  and  increase  Uieir  attach- 
ment   to   his   person.      Ho  is,  himself,   industrious, 
methodical  in  all  his  prooeedingB,  and  inflexibly  tem- 
perate.   Just  in  his  dealings  with  all  men,  he  exhibits 
to  all  an  example  of  justice  which  must  be  felt,  and  will 
inevitably  be  followed  in  time  by  all  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  seeds  of  good  are  never  entirely  los^-^the  germ  is 
indestructible— chough  they  ripen  slowly,  and  perhaps, 
only  in  the  shade.     He  incurs  no  debt  which  may  be 
avoided,  and  is  thus  secure  from  those  harrassing  cares, 
and  wretched  annoyances,  which  so  certainly  pursue  the 
debtoi^-^ve  him  from  his  labors,  sukiject  him  to  all 
sorts  of  shifU  and  subterfuges,  and,  finally,  hunt  him 
down  to  infamy  and  ruin.    He  rises  among  the  first  at 
morning  and  lies  down  among  the  last  at  night.    Ha 
finds  sufficient  employment  for  all  the  intervening  hours. 
Time  never  hangs  wearily  upon  his  handn.    He  has  no 
yawning  exercises.    He  knows  nothing  of  that  cowardly 
temper  which  skulks  from  the  sight  of  the  industrious, 
and  shrinks  from  the  manly  toils  which  the  moral  citizen 
delights  to  grapple.     He  suffers  none  of  those  gnawing 
miseries  which  dog  the  steps  of  the  profligate  and  idle. 
His  slumbers  are  instantaneous  and  refreshing.    He 
springs  from  his  couch  with  the  cheerfulness  of  the  bird, 
that  darts  upward  to  Heaven  with  the  first  blush  of 
sunlight,  and  bathes  its  enthusiastifi  wings  in  the  soft 
blaze  of  its  dawning  splendor.    His  habita  of  dress  and 
iliet  are  uniformly  simple.     His  oarriage  and  manners 
are  direct  but  gentle,  frank  but  unobtrusive.     His  mind 
is  prompt  and  lively,  while  the  regularity  of  his  exercisea 
renders  his  body  healthful  and  his  spirits  elastic    He 
loves  amuaemenu  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  vast 
moral  good  which  their  employment  engenders— but  his 
amusements,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  such 
as  interfinpe  with  no  duties,  produce  no  physical  evils, 
and  tend  either  to  the  exercise  of  manliness,  skill,  or 
ingenuity.     He  does  not,  because  he  is  a  laboring  man, 
fancy  that  books  are  no  part  of  his  business.    He  knows 
better.     He  knows  that  th^  are  essential  to  his  duties. 
He  knows  that  knowledge  is  virtue  and  power— that 
ignorance  is  beastliness  and  shame,  and  that  books  con- 
tain those  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experience    scarcely 
desirable  from  any  other  source  widiin  the  seventy  years 
of  human  straggle  on  earth— ^which,  if  righdy  studied, 
will  enable  him  to  increase,  equally,  hii  virtues,  his  worth. 
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his  knowled^  and  his  inieretu.     He  knows,  betidefl, 
duttyin  oarcovntiy,  and  in  the  present  itnte  of  the  world, 
there  it  no  excoie  for  ignorance.     The  meant  of  know- 
ledge are  comparatiTely  easy  of  attainment,  and  if  there 
be  difficulties,  the  lore  of  knowledge  will  find  it  easy  to 
overcome  them  all,  even  were  they  twiee  as  great,  as 
numerous  and  strong. .   Ignorance  is,  prima  faeief  eri- 
dence,  of  a  slothM  temper,  a  mind  disposed  to  low 
indulgences,  and  a  moral  sense  that  wiU  not  often 
scnq>le,  if  temptation  be  obvious  and  the  prospect  of 
impunity  strong.    For  his  children,  in  particular,  the 
Good  Farmer  will  carefully  provide  all  th^  means  of 
education.    Not  ttose  .Ticious  helps  in  the  shape  of 
juvenile  keys,  guide  books,  Tocabolaries,  etc.,  intended  to 
make  the  road  to  knowledge  a  royal  one,  which  is  the 
pendctous  sin  of  book-making  in  the  present  age — bi;t 
those  humble  and  much  neglected  books  of  the  olden 
time,  which  first  shovrad  the  way  to  the  beginner, 
iiimished  him  with  a  helping  hand  *till  he  could  step 
fiarly,  and  then  left  him  to  rough  out  the  rest,  by  dint  of 
his  own  diUguice  and  unremitting  perseverance.     The 
Good  Farmer  feels  the  importance  of  knowledge  for  his 
children,  to  be  far  greater  now  than  it  was  in  his  boy- 
hood, lor  the  world  every  where  around  him  is  growing 
wiser  and  stronger,  and  the  child  who  grows  up  in  igno- 
rance to  day,  virill  finll  an  easy  prey  to  the  sharper,  whose 
activity  necessarily  keeps  pace  in  every  country  with  the 
activity  of  the  national  mind.    Besides,  there  are  among 
us,  more  honorable  reasons  for  his  education.     It  is  the 
virtue  of  demoeratie  institutions  to  lift  the  humble  into 
hope-*<o  elevate  the  worthy— to  subdue  the  arrogant— 
to  stimulate  and  force  modest  merit  into  performance 
and  noble  purpose.    The  honors  of  the  country  are  firee 
to  the  poorest  son  of  the  soil.     The  only  distinctions 
which  they  require  are  Uiose  of  virtue  and  intelligenoe. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory,  end  such  will  be  the  work- 
ing of  that  theory,  whenever  education  shall  so  far  lift 
the  laboring  and  the  poor,  as  to  make  them  superior  to 
the  glasiag  artifices  of  smooth  demagogues  and  lying 
prophets.    ShaU^  he,  who  has  the  largest  interest  in  the 
soil,  its  honors  and  responsibilities-— shall  he  be  the  last 
to  bring  forward  his  sons  in  their  contemplation  T   Shall 
they  alone  be  excluded,  by  his  indifference,  finom  the 
high  dignities  and  proud  trusts  to  whieh  the  institution» 
of  their  country  invite  T     Will  he,  who  has  so  large  an 
interest  in  dieir  pride,  their  glory  and  their  future  hap- 
piness—«ut  them  oil'  from  the  honorable  toils  of  that 
competition,  whieh  may  confer  upon  the  family  name  a 
lasting  reputation,  transmitting  it  to  future  generations 
fin  fortunate  connection  with  diat  of  the  Franklins,  the 
Plncknejrs,  the  Hamiltons,  and  the  many  illustrious 
beside  of  that  glorious  catalogue,  whose  titles  to  immor- 
tality, are  contained  in  the  same  charter  which  established 
the  liberties  of  the  country  T     He  woidd  be  a  most  unna- 
tural father  who  could  consider  this  misfortune,  and 
recognize  it  as  the  sure  result  of  his  own  wilfulness  or 
indifference. 

In  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  the  Good  Fanner,  in 
our  country,  is  not  often  to  be  found.  The  providence 
of  God  has  been  so  heedful  of  the  wants  of  man,  that  the 
creature  has  grown  heedless  and  improvident  for  himself. 


We  have  very  fow  really  good  fumen.  Nature,  the 
universal  and  blessing  modier,  has  heremfoie  left  ns 
little  to  prepare.  But  we  have  tasked  her  indulgence 
too  far,  and  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  nnder  the 
wasteful  manner  of  our  enltivatioii,  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  our  population,  are  forcing  upon  us,  provi- 
dently, the  tastes  of  superior  labor,  industry,  and  inge- 
nuity. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  widi 
the  progress  of  each  day's  experience,  to  make  our 
toils  more  general,  to  make  our  tillage  more  thorough, 
more  analytical,  and,  in  consequence,  more  intellectual* 
The  business  of  a  Good  Fanner  b  not  that  of  the  hod- 
man. He  must  think  as  well  as  plough.  He  must  carry 
into  the  cultivation  of  his  fields  a  spirit  of  inquiiy  and  a 
habit  of  research,  such  as  necessity  has  already  forced 
into  nenrlyevery  other  department  of  human  occupation. 
The  topics  of  incjuiry  and  discovery  are  not  less  numerous 
in  Agriculture  than  in  Commerce,  Mechanics,  Manufac- 
tures, and  those  nobler  arts,  which  refine  the  manners, 
elevate  the  mind,  and  subdue  the  heart  to  love,  foibear- 
anee,  and  that  rational  temper,  which  makes  us  delight 
in  seeking,  and  rejoice  in  finding,  all  the  thousand  con- 
cealed forms  of  beauty  which  God  has  every  where 
scattered  around  us,  in  waiting  for  our  search.  The 
Good  Farmer  vrill  seek  for  these.  He  will  cultivate 
vrith  care  ibe  lovely  objects  of  his  own  land-— he  will 
require  from  the  hands  of  Commerce  the  gifb,  the 
fruits,  the  flowers  of  other  countries.  He  is,  however, 
iirBt  supposed  to  inquire  what  the  genius  of  the  place  in 
which  he  Kves  demands.  What  vrill  best  grow  under 
the  cKmate  and  in  the  soil  which  he  designs  for  tillage. 
He  clears  the  sufficient  quantity  of  land,  estimated  vrith 
due  reference  to  the  labor  he  resolves  to  bestow  upon  it 
'■'-and,  at  the  outset,  as  he  designs  to  preserve  his  woods 
from  waste,  he  proceeds,  by  the  only  agent  through 
which  he  can  hope  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  make 
manure  as  an  essential  pitrt  of  his  annual  crop.  This  is 
the  grand  essential  whidi,  until  lately,  has  been  grossly 
disregarded  in  our  country.*  For  this  object,  he  pre- 
serves the  brush,  the  stubble,  the  leaves,  and  all  that 
easily  destructible  matter  which  his  more  profligate 
neighbor  consumes.  There  is  very  little  mystery  in  the 
preparation  of  manure.  An  observing  mind  will  soon 
adopt  the  best  method.  All  matter  which  goes  rapidly 
to  decay,  is  proper  fir  this  puipose.  How  beautifhily 
does  nature,  herself,  suggest  the  adoption  of  this  econo- 
my, when  she  every  where  provides,  contiguous  to  the 
toil,  the  substance,  whether  of  marie,  clay,  lime,  or 
leaves,  which  is  to  maintain  its  fecundity  and  preserve 
it  from  decay.  There  is  not  an  element  of  prosperity, 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  earth's  cultivation,  which  he 
may  not  gather  from  a  close  analysis  of  the  land  which 
he  tiUsF— «nd  labor,  regular  but  in  moderation,  vrill  pro- 
duce the  necessary  exercise  of  thought  and  scrutiny, 
which  leads  inevitably  and  equally  to  his  own,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  soil.  He  very  soon  perceives  and 
venerates  that  provision  of  maternal  Nature  diat  cansea 
the  tree  to  cast  its  leaf  on  the  approach  of  winter,  that 

*  It  iDMst  be  reOMmbered  by  tiw  rosder,  that  this  aJdrsss, 
though  applicable  to  ths  geseral  history  of  agriculture  in  our 
ooantry,  was  yet  particularly  intended  for  a  Smithsm  mdteaee. 
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the  earth  may  he  warmly  clad  and  {nrotected  from  its 
hitin;  frosta,  whUe  its  own  saps  descend  for  shelter,  at 
the  same  period,  into  the  same  venenMe  santuary.    As 
the  leaf  rots,  die  soil  receives  the  benefit  of  this  primi- 
cive  mannre,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  stimulating 
influence  of  that  warmer  season  when  its  duties  of 
regeneration  are  reqoired  to  begin.    With  this  certain 
and  regular  xwovisioo  before  his  eyes,  the  Good  Farmer 
readily  sees  where  he  may  find  the  substance  which  will 
alwajrs  resuscitate  his  fields.     Once  in  possession  of 
the  alloCted  number  of  open  acres,  he  preserves  his 
forest  from  those  two  merciless  ainilants,  so  commonly 
and  improvidently  employed  among  us,  the  axe  and  the 
torch.     He  lays  bare  no  new  fields  but  renovates  the 
old  by  a  resort  to  the  natural  comfort  of  tliose  woods 
which  he  thus  protects.    The  mighty  trees  which,  with 
Ignorant  and  savage  profligacy,  we  dafly  overthrow,  he 
regards  as  sacred  objects.     It  is  with  something  of  a 
pang  that  he  sometimes  feels  the  necessity  of  laying  the 
axe  to  their  roots.    In  preserving  them,  he  does  more 
than  simply  acknowledge  a  reverence  for  majenty,  and 
years,  and  beauty.     Their  preservation  involves  a  great 
physical  good.  They  are  so  many  natural  barriers  against 
mal  *ar%a,  and  stand  between  his  children  and  that  host 
of  diseases,  various  and  (atal,  which  are  almost  certain 
to  follow  all  new  clearings.     Nay,  more,  he  selects  the 
forest  trees  and  transfers  them  at  convenient  periods  of 
leisure  to  his  open  grounds,  increasing  the  beauty  of  the 
one,  and  securing  the  posteri^  of  the  other.     To  pro- 
mote the  loveliness  and  grace  of  all  objects  which  meet 
his  eye,  is— nf  he  be  a  fiither,  and  would  desire  that  his 
children  should  grow  up  in  a  proper  taste  for  the  harmo- 
nious,  the  beautiful  and  the  gentle,  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  Farmer,  as  it  is  of  the  Poet  and  the  Painter.    There  is 
a  moral  grace  whidi  the  mind  as  decidedly  derives  firom 
the  contemplation  of  innocent  and  lovely  objects,  as  in 
the  duly  study  of  abstractions  which  have  this  purpose 
for  their  end.     Then,  as  his  taste  ripens  and  his  judg^ 
ment  expands,  smooth  green  lawns  appear  upon  his  land- 
scape;  the  traee  are  grouped  in  patriarchal  families 
about  his  habitation;     hia  avenues  conduct  the  eye 
through  lovely  vistas,  into  &vorite  haunts  of  solitude 
and  beauty,  while  hit  fields,  green  and  golden,  Ufk  their 
clusters  and  sheaves  of  promise,  in  profuse  tribute  to  the 
indulgent  Heavens  which  have  smiled  upon  their  increase. 
The  Good  Farmer  may  easily  realise  all  these  blessings 
and  create  all  these  beauties.     These  make  the  Golden 
Age— these  restore  the  prosperi^  of  his  race.    Worlds 
of  moral  discovery,  volumes  of  latent  good,  benefits  that 
bless  equally  the  one  explorer  who  seeks,  and  the  fortu- 
nate many  who  find.  He  beneath  the  snrfrce,  to  be  secured 
only  by  a  fervent  adoption,  and  the  patient  practice,  of 
die  few  natural  laws  which  I  have  here  laid  down.  The 
picture  might  be  enlarged ;  die  canvas  might  receive  a 
thousand  new  tints  and  aspects,  all  tributary  to  the  pre- 
vailing MBtiment  which  makes  it  beautiful,  and  leaves 
it  pore.    But  the  imaginatioa  of  each  mutt  fill  op  the 
entfinet  for  hinaelf^  and  if  dioii^t  co^ypeirata  widi  the 
deiire,  and  the  loveof  truth  he  a  oonnderationy  then  will 
the  perfaEmanoe  be  easy.    Truth  lies  within  our  hearu 
and  beaeath  our  feet,  evan  at  the  ferat  of  beauty  lie 


couched  among  the  stationary  rocks,  and  simply  waiting 
for  the  ethereal  fingers  of  the  creative  artist.  If  w« 
seek  we  shall  find.  This  is  true  of  all  the  forms  of 
human  labor ;  but,  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  into  which  we  must  all  be  resolved,  is 
sure,  if  properly  pursued,  of  greater  discoveries.  Love, 
Charity,  Peace,  Religion,  and  numberless  saints  besido, 
work  with  the  Good  Farmer,  and  lovely  beyond  compare 
is  the  sweet  progeny  which  spring  from  their  co-opera- 
tion. Only  suffer  them  to  see  that  you  desire  their  help, 
and,  oh !  how  happy  will  they  be  to  descend  at  your 
bidding.  w.  o.  s. 


Orif  inal. 
CHARADE. 


BT   TBC  RKV.  J.   H.  CLINCH. 


I. 

Vfon  the  coast  of  sunny  Spain, 

In  Biscay's  stormy  bay, 
A  peaceful  hamlet,  near  the  main, 

Sleeps  in  the  morning  ray, 
And  from  its  doors  a  swarthy  train. 

Wend  slow  their  downward  way, 
To  where  upon  the  shining  sand. 
Their  boats,  secure  from  danger,  stand. 

^  II. 

And  toon  with  ready  hands,  they  guide 

Theur  light  skiffs  to  die  tea. 
Where  gaily  on  the  waves  they  ride. 

Like  sea-birds  wheeling  free, 
While  the  strong  rowers  side  by  side. 

Keep  stroke  right  merrily ; 
For  on  those  waves  their  strength  was  nursed. 
They  brave  them  now  to  make  my  first, 

111. 

But  ere  they  lef^  the  sandy  shore. 

Or  took  their  teatt  on  boant^ 
Ere  any  hand  had  grasped  an  oar, 

Or  looted  the  fattening  cord, 
Each  firom  his  home  a  Mctmd  bore. 

Where  safely  it  wat  stored. 
And  there,  within  each  boat  it  lay, 
Ready  to  use  when  far  away. 

IV. 

And  when  die  daily  toil  was  o*er. 

Home  speeds  each  laden  bark, 
And  from  the  rustic  cottage  door. 

Their  eourse  the  ma&dent  mark, 
And  with  light  tong  they  teek  the  thore. 

To  hail  the  crewt  :<— and  haik ! 
While  waiting  on  the  level  mole. 
How  gaily,  tweedy  tounds  my  wkoU  ! 
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MARIUS  AMIDST  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

A  GLOW  was  on  the  botora  of  the  deep-^ 
Day's  orient  monarch  proudly  had  redtned. 

The  tparklinf^  waves  were  sweedy  lulled  to  sleep 
With  murmuring  of  the  viewless,  gentle  wind : 

The  glowing  west  its  gorgeous  drapery  wore,  . 

Meet  for  the^xit  of  a  conquoror. 

And  soon  bright  stars  had  gemmed  the  asore  sky 
And  proudly  reigned  in  glory  night's  fair  queen, 

Where  ruined  columns  towering  gleamed  on  high, 
Illumined  with  her  soft  and  silveiy  sheen. 

0*er  the  bright  waters  holy  light  was  shed^ 

Where  crumbling  &nes  enshrined  the  mighty  dead. 

The  night  breeze  sighed  amid  the  fbhage  green, 
Hie  gentle  flowers  sank  gracefiilly  to  rest ; 

The  sea  was  calm — and  not  a  billow  seen, 
To  mar  the  beauty  of  its  fluttering  breast. 

And  sculptured  ruins,  in  proud  grandeur  Uy, 

Magnificent  though  vieing  widi  decay ! 

Amid  the  stately  relics  of  the  past, 

Stem  Marius  calmed  the  troubled  sea  of  thought ; 
Those  mouldering  ruins  o*er  his  spirit  cast 

A  shade  of  sadness-— a  deep  lesson  taught. 
His  massive  shield  upon  the  earth  was  flung, 
His  spear  reclining  where  the  ivy  hung. 


And  as  the  Roman  viewed  the 

In  the  deep  silence  of  that  lonely  hour, 
Bright  images  of  glories  that  had  been. 

Swayed  his  proud  spirit  with  a  magic  power. 
Yes !  the  stem  warrior's  brow  rdaxed  its  gloom. 
And  consolation  flowed  from  ruin's  doom. 

And  now  his  voice  is  blending  with  the  breexe. 
And  thoughts  burst  forth  with  all  a  warrior*s  fire; 

Does  memory  wander  o'er  Levantine  seas  f 
Imperial  Rome  such  eloquence  inspire  f 

No !  Carthage  claims  th'  ambitious  general  now. 

Her  zephyrs  wave  the  plume  upon  his  brow. 

His  thrilling  tones  swept  o'er  die  sikat  deep, 
As  some  wild  strain  with  touching  sweetness  fraught, 

Majestic  temples  woke  from  their  long  sleep, 
As  language  then  unveiled  the  glowing  thought. 

The  soul's  deep  utterance  passed  its  wonted  booads. 

And  princely  &nes  re-echoed  badt  the  sounds. 

"Wake,  Carthage!  from  thy  long  unbroken  rest — 
Rome's  outcast  son  reposes  on  thy  soil; 

Thine  is  the  power  to  soothe  the  warrior's  breast- 
Here  respite  may  he  find  from  battle— <oil, 

Whero  piUared  temples  their  deep  shadows  cast— 

The  glorious  renmants  of  the  mighty  past ! 

Hera  his  wronged  spirit  with  its  hitter  woes. 
Hath  tuned  for  sympathy^-^ior  vainly  sought; 

The  heart's  deep  agony    its  burning  ttiroes 
May  yield  to  the  impassioned  glow  of  thought, 

With  none  to  mask  the  strangdy  altered  mien. 

Or  share  the  grandeur  of  th'  impressive  iceiie. 


E'en  the  bright  waves  have  ceased  their  restless  play. 

That  all  day  danced  in  joyous  melody ; 
And  songsters  carolling  their  blithesome  lay. 

Soaring  on  vrings  unfettered  as  the  five. 
Midst  mouldering  &nes  and  columns,  seek  repose^ 
While  o'er  the  scene  ni^t's  sable  drapeiy  flows. 

And  is  there  none  to  mark  thy  glories  now  f 

Is  no  sad  spirit  musing  on  thy  fiite? 
Thy  gentle  zephyrs  fan  no  burning  brow  T 

Does  no  proud  soul  ambitious  to  be  great. 
Amid  the  ivied  firagments  seek  reUef 
And  pour  to  thee,  the  eloquence  of  grief  f 

Yes !  Makius,  exiled  by  Rome's  stern  decree,. 

Thy  solitary  ruins  still  may  bless. 
They  quell  the  spirit's  inward  agony. 

While  a  deep  sense  of  beauty's  proud  impresa 
Works  of  Ambiticm  crumbling  to  decay. 
Console  the  warrior  with  a  spell-bound  sway. 

Rome  viewed  thy  glories  with  a  jealous  eye. 
The  eternal  city  marked  thy  rising  power, 

And  soon  the  clarion's  peal— the  battle  cry. 
Proclaimed  th'  arrival  of  the  fated  hour. 

Thy  noble  sons  were  girded  for  the  fight; 

Determined  warriors  rallied  dieir  souls'  might. 

The  voice  of  gladness  and  of  mirth  was  hushed. 
The  sparkling  goblet  ceased  its  crimson  flow, 

Rich  music  was  arrested  as  it  gushed, 
From  hearts  then  burning  with  a  joyous  glow. 

The  trumpet's  blast  resounded  'mid  thy  walls — 

Thy  sons  gained  valor  with  its  stirring  calls. 

"  LoQg  vrith  untiring  seal  the  warriors  fought — 
Alas!  they  spilled  their  noble  blood  in  vain  ; 

Rome  conquered  and  the  deeds  of  carnage  wrought^ 
Strewed  the  devoted  city  with  the  slain; 

While  Parian  halls,  and  arch,  and  princely  dome, 

Mingled  their  ruins-  levelled  by  proud  Rome. 

"  Weep,  Carthage !  for  thy  fate  demands  a  tear: 
Weep !  o'er  the  memory  of  the  honored  dead ; 

The  musing  warrior  pauses  to  revere 
Such  Kngerittg  glories  round  thy  late  are  shed. 

Ambition's  votaries  this  rain  vrrought. 

Yet  still  art  thou  enshrined  in  lofty  thought. 

With  thee,  Rome's  last  great  rival  vras  o'erthrown. 

She  proudly  stands  pre-eminent— alone !" 

He  paused — deserted  shrines  cast  back    the  glowing 

strain. 
The  Inreeze  sighed  mournfully,  then  died  upon  the  main. 

E. 

Kindtrkooh,  1841. 


AvARicx.— To  what  crimes  are  not  men  tmpeiled  by 
the  cursed  thirst  after  gold.  Avarice  is  one  of  the  moat 
odious  passions  that  can  strike  root  in  the  human  mind, 
and  we  should  ever  most  cautiously  guard  our  heai'ta 
against  its  influence,  for  when  its  ascendency  is  oaee 
established,  all  the  best  and  the  most  estimable  foeliBga 
of  our  nature  become  paralyaed,  or  altogether  Mppkntady 
by  this  telfifh  and  detastablB  passion. 
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BT  mu.    CAROLINK  ORHX. 


"Flouclla,  where  are  you  going  V  Mid  Lady 
Katharine  Hathaway  to  a  young  girl>  who  was  •liding 
quietly  oat  of  the  room,  after  having  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  beautiful  child,  just  old 
eaou^  to  sit  alone  on  the  carpet,  with  the  playthings 
qiread  around  it. 

**  Only  to  gather  a  few  dierries*-*'  and  the  color  deep- 
ened a  little  on  her  cheeks  as  she  replied—^'  that  gvow 
by  the  oUbruut,  before  the  birds  cany  them  all  off." 

"  Cannot  you  tako  little  Ellen  with  youT  Thtf  doctor 
says  we  must  let  her  feel  the  air  and  sunshine,  if  we 
wish  to  make  a  healthy  girl  of  her." 

"  Yes,  madam,  if  it  be  your  wish,"  replied  Flotella, 
tiimittg  back  and  taking  up  the  child  with  evident 
reluctance. 

**  Don*t  be  gone  more  than  an  hour,"  said  Lady 
Katharine,  handing  her  an  embroidered  mantle  to  wrap 
round  the  child  in  case  of  a  change  of  weather. 

"  No,  madam,  unless  Ellen  should  be  very  quiet  and 
should  be  loth  to  return  §o  soon,"  saying  thus,  FloreUa 
hastening  from  the  house,  struck  into  a  path  winch 
wound  gracefully  amongst  the  flowery  hillocka  and  hol- 
lows that  varied  the  surfeoe  of  abroad  expanse  of  ground 
covered  with  the  freshest  verdure,  and  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  ruin. 

Florella;^  now  eighteen,  had  formeriy  belonged  to  a 
band  of  gipsies,  which,  two  years  prior  to  tlie  time  we 
commence  our  story,  encamped  near  the  old  nrin  several 
weeks,  availing  themselves  of  its  shelter  whenever  the 
weather  made  it  necessary.  During  this  time,  FloreUa 
frequently  called  at  Hathaway  Hall  to  sell  willow  baskett, 
which  she  wove  with  neatness  and  taste.  Lady  Katha- 
rine, who  was  struck  with  her  extreme  beauty  and 
charmed  with  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  her  deport- 
ment, won  from  her  a  promise  to  leave  her  people,  and 
come  and  lire  at  the  Hnfl,  could  she  obtain  their  consent. 
Thinking,  probably,  that  it  might  prove  advantageous  to 
them  for  one  oftheir  tribe  to  be  an  inmate  of  afemily, 
rich  and  powerful  as  Sir  Philip  Hathaway's,  they  readily 
gave  it.  When  she  went  to  take  her  final  leave  of  her 
kindled  and  friends,  before  their  departure,  she  found 
that  a  gipey  whose  name  was  Rodovan,  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  a  few  years  her  senior,  had  been  received 
amongst  them.  Never  until  then,  FloreUa  imagined, 
had  she  beheld  the  perfection  of  manly  beanty.  His 
atUetio  symmetrioai  form,  his  oIbssms  features,  and  his 
dark,  but  clear  complexion,  set  oiF  by  Instrons  eyes, 
black  as  night,  and  when  he  spoke  or  snuled,  by  those 
beautifol  teeth  characteristic  of  his  race,  might  indeed 
have  satisfied  a  more  eritkal  and  festidious  judge. 
Rodovan  was  no  lasa  sensible  of  the  uncommon  loveliness 
of  FlcneUa,  and  had  they  met  a  week  sooner,  she  never 
woukl  have  pledged  herself  to  become  the  handmaiden 
of  Lady  Katharine  Hathaway.  He  told  his  tale  of  love 
and  they  parted,  though  he  was  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  for  ever,  and  subsequently  ha  fevnd  several 


opportunities,  when  the  wanderings  of  the  tribe  hap- 
pened to  lead  in  that  direction,  to  meet  with  the  beauti- 
ful brunette,  with  whose  charms  he  was  as  deeply 
enthraUed  as  was  Romeo  of  Verona,  with  those  of  the 
peeriess  Juliet.  The  evening  previous,  he  had  found 
means  to  apprize  FloreUa  that  he  should  be  at  the  ruin, 
the  foUowing  morning,  where  he  begged  that  she  would 
meet  him.  Could  she  refuse  7  A  whole  year  had  passed 
since  they  had  met,  and  her' glass,  as  well  as  die  clear 
fountain  on  the  hiU-side  as  she  sat  by  its  brink  and 
braided  her  long  tresses  with  flowers,  reflected  back  to 
her  now,  a  face  and  form  of  more  exuberant  beauty  than 
a  twelvemonth  before,  and  she  could  not  be  blamed  if 
she  wished  her  lover  to  see  that  the  rose  of  his  heart 
instead  of  feding  was  brighter  and  fresher  than  ever. 
When  arrived  at  the  ruin,  she  wrapped  the  mantle  more 
closely  around  the  Uttle  EQen,  who  had  faUen  asleep, 
and  laying  her  down  softly  on  the  grass,  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  her  lover  was  to 
await  her  coming,  and  which  was  screened  from  the 
view  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  HaU  by  a  part  of  the 
ruinous  building.  Bound  by  the  magic  spell  woven  by 
Beauty  and  Love,  which  seemed  even  to  communicate 
its  influence  to  the  balmy  atmosphere  they  breathed,  and 
to  give  an  aspect  of  tenderness,  not  only  to  the  calm 
blue  sky,  but  to  the  grey  mo^grown  walls  of  the  ruin, 
that  gave  back,  in  softened  tones,  the  echoes  of  their 
low,  impassioned  word»— it  is  no  wonder  that  a  thousand 
things  were  left  unsaid,  when  the  harsh  tongue  of  the 
chapel  clock  told  that  an  hour  had  ali^eady  passed. 
FloreUa  started  from  the  fellen  pillar  on  which  they  were 


"I  must  go,"  said  she,  **  Lady  Katharine oharged  me 
to  be  gone  only  an  hour." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  yon  longer  remain  a  slave 
to  the  wiU  of  Lady  Katharine  ?  Sufler  me  to  conduct 
yon  back  to  our  people.  Your  mother  mourns  your 
absenee  and  repenu  having  let  her  bright  forest-bird  be 
imprisoned  in  a  gilded  cage." 

This,  and  the  eloquent  appeals  of  his  own  love, 
enforced  by  his  pleading  looks,  went  to  her  heart,  and 
her  dental  was  uttered  in  a  feltering  and  hesitating  voice. 
He  saw  and  urged  his  advantage  'tiU  he  obtained  her 
promise  to  meet  him  again  in  the  evening,  to  return  no 
more  to  Hathaway  HaU.  They  walked  skle  by  side 
untU  they  came  in  sight  of  the  tree  where  FloreUa  had 
left  the  sleeping  EUen,  and  then,  disengaging  her  hand 
from  her  lover's  she  bounded  Ughtly  forward.  A  wiU 
shriek  burst  fiKmi  her  lips  when  she  arrived  at  the  spot, 
for  the  child  was  not  there.  Rodovan  drew  near  and 
leant  the  caose  of  her  alarm.  They  searched  a  Uttle 
near  the  spot,  in  the  feint  hope  that  she  might  have 
awoke  and  crept  a  short  distance,  and  then  yiekUog  to 
the  emotions  of  mingled  terror  and  sorrow,  FloreUa 
wiung  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly.  Suddenly  drymg 
her  tears;  she  turned  to  her  lover  and  placed  her  hand 
in  his. 

« I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  now,"  said  she,  **  for  I 
can  never  bear  to  again  look  upon  the  hco  of  Sir  Philip 
or  of  Lady  Katharine." 

He  wailed  not  to  reply,  but  half  sustaining  her  tiem- 
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bling  form,  he  hastoned  with  her  to  the  baalu  of  a  river, 
«nd  placing^  her  in  a  light  boat  that  was  moored  in  the 
shade  of  some  overhanging  birches,  and  seating  himself, 
with  his  paddle  they  were  soon  flying  swiftly  as  a  bird 
over  the  yielding  waters.  Half  a  mile  distant,  in  the 
glade  of  a  deep  wood,  was  the  encampment  of  the  gypsies. 
Fearful  of  pursuit,  they  made  immediate  preparation  to 
depart,  and  the  next  morning  the  sun  rose  upon  them  in 
a  safe,  and  to  persons  unacquainted  with  ^e  countiy,  an 
inaccessible  wild.  When  dicy  had  kindled  their  camp 
fire  and  flrmly  fixed  the  cross*sticks  in  the  ground,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  going  to  suspend  the  kettle 
ever  the  blaze  in  which  their  breakfast  was  to  be  cooked, 
they  for  the  first  time  missed  one  of  their  number. 

"  Where  is  Liz  Looney?"  inquired  one  of  them,  who 
had  not  foigotten  to  cause  the  hen-roosts  to  do  them 
tribute  daring  their  hasty  night  march,  "  she  is  the  best 
hand  at  dressing  fowls  for  the  pot." 

They  all  looked  round,  but  Liz  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  then,  serer^  colled  to  mind  that  they  had 
seen  her  leave  the  camp  directly  afVer  Rodovan  went -to 
yitlt  Florella,  and  no  one  could  remember  having  seen 
her  afterwards.  The  tnith  at  once  flashed  upon  the 
mind  of  Rodovan.  He  knew  that  he  was  beloved  by 
her,  and  as  the  river  in  one  place  was  fordable,  she  had 
doubtless  followed  him  to  watch  his  interview  with 
FloreDa,  and  to  revenge  herself  upon  her  rival,  had  taken 
the  child.  Florella's  sotrow  was  but  little  ameliorated 
by  this  conjecture,  as  she  feared  that  in  attempting  to 
return,  she  and  the  child  had  both  been  drowned;  she 
however,  for  a  long  time,  cherished  a  faint  hope  that  she 
would  rejoin  them. 

Lady  Katharine,  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  tovrards  the  ruin,  yet  she 
did  not  feel  particularly  uneasy  untU  another  hour  had 
passed,  and  then  she  sent  a  servant  to  hasten  FlorsUa's 
return,  who  soon  brought  back  word  that  neither  she 
nor  the  child  could  be  found.  When  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  band  of  gypsies  had  recently  encamped  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Katha- 
rine immediately  suspected  that  Florella  had  been 
enticed  to  join  them,  and  had  carried  the  child  with 
her.  A  vigilant  search  was  instituted  without  delay, 
which  proved  utterly  unsuccessful.  Long  was  it  ere  the 
voice  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  was 
hushed,  in  their  late  joyful  abode;  but  time,  the  soodier 
as  well  as  destroyer,  at  lengdi  blunted  the  poignancy  of 
their  grief,  dwugh  a  melancholy  had  settled  upon  Uieir 
hearts  which  nothing  could  dissipate.  AfWthe  expiror 
tion  of  five  years,  a  gentleman  whoso  estate  lay  contiguous 
to  Sir  Philip's,  while  on  a  journey  to  Scotland,  came 
suddenly  one  evening  upon  the  band  of  gypsies  to  which 
Florella  belonged.  Having  frequently  seen  her  when 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of  his  neighbor,  he  btstantly 
recognised  her,  and  demanded  infonnation  respecting  the 
lost  child.  She  gava  a  simple  and  ftithful  narration  of 
all  the  circumstances  she  herself  knew,  and  informed 
him  who  they  suspected  had  stolen  it  As  they  had 
never,  from  that  time,  been  aUe  to  obtain  the  least 
information  concermng  her,  they  imagined,  as  they  had 
feared  from-  the  first,  that  in  attemptiiig  to  rocross  the 


river,  she  and  the  child  had  bodi  been  drowned.  This 
account,  which  the  gentleman,  on  his  return  communi- 
cated to  the  bereaved  parents,  while  it  extinguished  the 
last  latent  sparks  of  hope  and  revived  their  anguish,  had 
ultimately  a  fiivorahle  effect,  as  it  terminated  their 
anxiety  and  suspense.  As  there  was  no  heir  to  inherit 
his  rich  and  extensive  domains,  Sir  Philip  began  to  tliiniL 
it  best  to  adopt  one,  and  in  his  own  mind,  fixed  upon  tiie 
son  of  an  old  college  iiriend,  a  smart,  active  lad,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  an  orphan.  He  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Lady  Katharine,  whose  vrishes  being  in  unison 
with  his  own,  Arthur  Levering,  having  received  the 
additional  name  of  Hathaway,  was  firom  that  time  con- 
sidered their  son,  and  heir  to  Sir  FhiHp's  title  and  estate. 

Six  years  more  had  glided  away,  when  s  celebrated 
musician,  by  the  name  of  Belmont,  in  company  vritb  his 
sister,  was  returning  from  Wales,  where  they  had  been 
to  visit  a  brother.  Mr.  Belnumt,  with  the  assistance  of 
vocalists  belonging  to  his  own  country,  and  thoee  pro* 
cured  from  Italy,  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  concerts  during  the  fashionable  season  in 
London,  and  at  other  times  in  any  place  where  su0icient 
patronage  could  be  obtained.  It  was  near  sunset,  and 
the  surrounding  country  vras  wild  and  desolate.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  As  diere 
aj^eared  no  vestige  of  inhabitants  of  whom  inquiry 
could  be  made,  after  consulting  with  the  driver,  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  turn  back  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  where  diey  first  deviated  from  the  direct  road. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  proceeded  briskly,  then  the 
driver  suddenly  stopt  the  horses,  being  perplexed  by  the 
meeting  of  several  roads.  As  they  all  appeared  to  be 
equally  worn  by  travel,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
which  ought  to  be  taken,  and  as  the  driver  observed 
that  it  would  be  luckier  to  tura  to  the  right  than  the  lefk, 
he  was-  sufiered  to  follow  his  own  humor.  The  road 
being  grassy,  the  carriage  rolled  along  with  but  little 
noise,  and  they  had  gone  only  a  short  distance,  when 
the  sound  of  music,  faint  at  first,  but  every  moment 
growing  more  full,  came  floating  by  on  die  air.  Soon  a 
sweet  female  voice,  somewhat  infimtile  in  its  tones,  sing- 
ing an  exquisitely  wild  and  beautiful  air,  and  accompanied 
by  a  vblin  was  distinctly  heard.  As  Mr.  BefanontcaUed 
to  the  driver  to  check  the  horses  that  he  might  detemuna 
with  certainty  whence  the  music  proceeded,  be  observed 
a  light  wreath  of  smoke  curling  above  a  clump  of 
Doecoes. 

**  Did  yon  ever  hear  anythang  so  ^dly  sweet  t"  said 
the  enraptured  Belmont  to  his  sister.  "That  Toioe, 
with  proper  cultivation  would  be  saperior  to  the  Prima 
Donna's  I  have  engaged  for  my  London  concerts.  I  am 
determined  to  ascertain  who  the  syren  is,  inhabiting 
these  solitudes." 

Saying  thus,  unmindful  of  the  playful  remonstrance  of 
his  sister,  who  warned  him  against  being  hned  into  dan- 
ger, he  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  was  soon  wiadiqg 
his  way  along  a  faintly  traced  fooq>ath,  several  of  wfaidi 
were  disoemible  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  beeches. 
He  was  not  long  in  attaining  the  summit  of  an  eminenoa 
of  easy  aoolivity»  which,  on  the  opposite  side,  sunk 
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•brapciy  down  into  a  deep  dell  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  appearance.  Half  a  doien  hvu,  sunk  several 
feet  in  tlie  ground,  with  sod'corered  roo&i  forming  an 
imgular  group  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dell,  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  gypsy  hamlet.  A  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  both  male  and  femalef  were  moving  about 
In  diflerent  directions,  or  reclining  negligently  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  Most  of  the  latter,  by  being  attired 
in  garments  of  a  bright  scarlet,  with  kerchiefs  of  the 
same  color  wreathed  not  ungracefully  round  their  heads, 
from  beneath  which  strayed  their  coal  black  hair,  impar> 
ted  to  the  scene  a  novel  and  peculiar  character.  But 
there  was  another  object  which,  to  Belmont,  was  more 
attractive.  Beside  a  fountain,  that  sparkled  in  the 
slanting  sunbeams,  as  if  some  invisible  fairy  were  pour- 
ing into  it  thousands  of  her  hoarded  gems,  was  a  child, 
apparently  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  seated  on  a  rock 
half  imbedded  in  the  ground.  Her  head  was  slightly 
elevated,  and  her  complexion  of  a  clear,  pearly  hue, 
contrasted  finely  with  the  rich,  nut-brown  cuzis,  that  fell 
so  low  as  to  mingle  with  the  clustering  columbines  that 
grew  at  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Her  hazel  eyes,  daikly 
fiinged  with  long  silken  lashes,  had  a  deeper  and 
intenser  expression  than  is  common  in  one  so  youthful, 
and  the  slight  rose  tinge  on  her  cheek  was  evidently  of 
that  flitting  kind>  which  waits  only  on  exercise  or  excite- 
ment. Her  dress  of  light  blue — that  and  red  being  the 
two  fiiLvorite  colors  of  the  gipsies— consisted  of  a  velvet 
boddice  ornamented  with  a  tarnished  cord  of  silver  tinsel, 
a  full  skirt  of  similar  hue  but  different  material,  and 
sandals,  shielding  not  cramping  the  small  symmetrical 
feet  peeping  from  beneath  it.  The  music  had  ceased 
before  he  attained  the  height,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  dell,  but  he  felt  sure  that  the  beautiful  child  was 
the  songstress.  He  was  right,  for  in  a  few  moments  she 
commenced  a  strain  wild  and  sweet  as  the  one  which 
attracted  him  to  the  spot,  but  far  more  melancholy,  a 
middle  aged  gipsy  accompanying  her  with  his  violin. 
Her  voice  for  one  so  young,  was  of  wonderful  power  and 
compass,  and  as  Mr.  Belmont  stood  listening,  he  felt 
determined  to  possess  himself  of  one,  who  in  a  profes- 
sional line,  he  doubted  not  would  prove  a  rich  treasure. 
As  he  was  endeavoring  to  decide  in  what  manner  it  was 
best  to  address  her,  a  woman  came  from  one  of  the  hats 
and  directing  towards  him  the  attention  of  the  child, 
commanded  her  to  return  with  her  to  her  dwelling. 
Belmont  hastened  forward,  and  taking  the  woman  aside, 
explained  to  her  his  wishes. 

*'  No,  no,"  she  replied,  "  it  will  not  do— evU  will 
come  of  it." 

*•  To  you,  or  to  the  child?" 

"  To  me.  Should  the  child  go,  I  would  no  more  hope 
to  lay  my  head  down  in  peace,  even  in  this  wUd  and 
solitary  place." 

"  She  cannot  be  your  child,  or  of  your  race." 

"  You  have  said  the  truth." 

**  But  the  ties  of  affection  bind  her  to  you  t" 

"  No,  those  of  necessity — I  do  not  love  her." 

**  She  is  subject  to  your  control  t" 

"  Yes." 
^  "  Then  let  me  have  her,  and  these  five  gold  pieces 
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shall  be  yours,"  said  he,  taking  the  mmiber  he  mendoned 
from  his  purse  and  offering  them  to  her. 

The  woman's  countenance  brightened  as  she  said— 
**  Will  you  promise  not  to  infbnn  against  me  if  I  let  you 
take  her?  Shall  I  lie  down  at  night  without  the  fear  of 
being  dragged  from  my  hut  by  those  people  you  call  offi- 
cers of  justice  f  What  would  the  five  gold  pieces  be 
worth  to  me  in  prison?" 

**  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  promising  what  must  be 
for  my  own  benefit." 

**  She  may  go  then  if  she  wiD,  and  I  think  she  w3l 
need  but  little  persuasion.  Remember  to  abide  by  your 
promise,  for  you  are  dealing  with  one  that  knows  how 
to  plant  the  thorn  in  the  heart!" 

As  the  woman  had  imagined,  the  child  readily  con- 
sented to  accompany  him,  and  running  into  the  hut,  and 
putting  on  a  little  scariet  clonk  with  a  hood  which  she 
drew  over  her  head,  she  told  him  she  was  ready  to  go. 
The  people  rsgarded  the  transaction  with  looks  of  curi- 
osity, but  attempted  not  to  interfere.  The  man  with  the 
vidin  alone  came  forward. 

"  You  wiU  not,"  said  he,  ''fbiget  Peter  and  his  fiddle, 
Liaette?" 

"  Never,"  replied  the  child,  wad  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  gave  her  cheek  to  him  to  kiss." 

*'  You  will  leave  me  with  joy  instead  of  sorrow,"  said 
the  woman,  **  for  I  have  often  chided  you  without  cause, 
only  to  relieve  my  heart  of  its  bitterness.  Yet  remem- 
ber that  I  heeded  not  the  smile  of  the  treacherous 
waters  when  tliey  tempted  me  to  buiy  yon  in  their 
bosom,  but  still  bore  you  on  in  my  arms,  though  hungry 
and  weary,  and  with  a  heart  ten  times  heavier  than  the 
burthen  I  carried  in  my  arms." 

Her  melancholy,  half  regretful  manner,  at  once 
banished  from  the  child's  mind  all  memory  of  her  former 
harshness  and  magnified  her  capricious  kindness. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  said  she,  "  if  you  wish  me  to  remain." 

"  Yes,  yes,  go,"  she  replied,  taming  quickly  away, 
"  we  shall  both  be  the  happkn-." 

When  at  the  top  of  the  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  the 
child  looked  bock.  The  few  joys  and  the  many  sorrows 
of  her  short  life  came  crowding  into  the  brief  space  that 
she  stood  gasing  into  the  deep  dell.  As  she  turned  to 
resume  her  walk,  the  lost  lingering  sunbeam  that  played 
upon  her  fevorite  fountain,  departed. 

"  I  have  brought  the  syren  with  me,"  said  Belmont, 
addressing  his  sister,  as  he  placed  the  child  in  the 
carriage. 

Familiar  with  the  surrounding  country,  she  informed 
them  that  they  were  pursuing  an  indirect  road,  and 
pointed  out  the  way  which  would  lead  to  the  right  one. 
It  was  Mr.  Belmont's  next  care  to  ascertain  how  fiur 
distant  they  were  from  an  inn,  or  other  dwelling,  where 
they  could  pass  the  night. 

**  We  are  only  a  few  miles  firom  Mat's"  said  the  child. 

"  And  who  is  Mat?"  inquired  Mr.  Belmont. 

"  One  of  our  people." 

**  But  shall  we  find  good  accommodations?"  said  Miss 
Belmont,  with  some  solicitude,  as  she  pictured  to  herself 
what  they  might  expect  at  a  gipsy  inn. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  child,. with  simplicity,  **  very 
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good— the  house  is  a  great  deal  hunger  and  hotter  than 
those  you  saw  just  now,  sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  BelmoDt. 

He  smiled,  and  inquired  if  there  were  no  other  house 
of  entertainment  which  they  would  be  able  to  reach  that 
night.  She  informed  him  that  there  was  none  within  a 
dosen  miles,  and  they  concluded,  if  the  inn  kept  by  Mat 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  decent,  to  remain  there  during 
the  night.  Miss  Belmont,  as  they  rode  slowly  along, 
from  time  to  time,  addressed  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
child,  whose  great  beauty  and  an  expression  of  melan* 
choly,  seldom  shading  the  sunshine  of  a  face  w  youthful, 
could  not  fail  to  enlist  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  any 
heart  open  to  emotion. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  arrived  within  sight  of 
the  inn,  which  was  an  oUong  building  of  oonaiderablo 
size,  with  a  steep,  thatched  roof.  The  front  apartments 
alone  exhibited  the  luxury  of  glass  windows,  through 
one  of  which  gleamed  a  Ught,  showing  "  bow  ftr  a  UttU 
candle  throws  its  beams."  The  sound  of  the  carriage 
wheels  drew  Mat  to  the  door,  and  several  of  his  assis* 
tants  to  the  outside  of  it,  who  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  vehicle  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  by  means 
of  which  the  air  was  so  thorougly  perfumed,  that  a  strong 
scent  of  tobacco-smoke,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Miss 
Belmont,  greeted  their  olfactory  nerves,  as  the  driver 
drew  up-  the  horsM  in  front  of  the  building.  Extreme 
futtgue,  however,  caused  Miss  Belmont  to  feel  compa- 
ratively resigned  to  the  prospect  of  undergoing  the  fumi- 
gation, which  would  be  unavoidable,  should  she  enter 
the  inn,  rather  than  to  proceed.  Mat,  although  the 
equipage  and  the  i4>pearance  of  Mr.  Belmont  and  his 
sister,  in  every  respect,  had  never  been  equalled  by  any 
travellers  who  had  before  visited  his  humble  abode, 
erinced  not  the  slightest  embarrassment,  but  with  his 
hat,  which  had  evidently  seen  much  service,  set  jauntily 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  allowing  the  black  elf-locks 
depending  from  the  other  at  freedom  to  dally  with 
the  passing  brcexe,  ushered  them  into  an  apartment 
tolerably  clean  and  decent.  Observing  that  the  child 
was  following  them-^"  No,  Lizette,"  said  he,  '*you  had 
better  go  into  the  kitchen,  for,  although  the  gentlefolks 
were  kind  enough  to  give  you  a  lift  in  the  carriage,  they 
may  not  care  to  have  your  company  in  the  parlor." 

**  I  belong  to  them  now,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  "  She  is  under  our  care, 
and  we  will  keep  her  in  the  room  with  us." 

'*  She  is  not  one  of  our  people,  it  is  true,"  said  Mat, 
speaking  to  himself,  rather  than  to  them,  "  but  if  she 
go  away,  she  will,  like  me,  ofVen  think  of  the  deep  dell 
that  is  green  in  the  spring,  while  the  hill  and  the  plain 
are  still  brown,  whore  one  may  sit  for  hours  on  the 
warm,  sunny  rock,  without  fearing  the  blast  that  is 
whistling  amongst  the  hills  and  watch  the  smoke  of  hu 
pipe  as  it  coris  and  spreads  above  him,  'till  it  looks  like 
the  soft  cloud  of  the  summer  sky." 

It  was  not  long  before  supper  was  on  the  table,  which 
certainly  sent  forth  a  goodly  savor,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  possessed  those  valor-inspiring  qualities  of 
the  famous  repast  with  which  Meg  Merrilies  regaled 
the  Dominie. 


The  next  momiag,  as  dra  tn^vUers  were  whaax  to 
depart.  Mat  took  the  child  aside — 

**  You  are  going  to  leave  us,  Lisette,"  said  be#  "  and 
may  be,  you  wiU  find  the  station  you  were  bom  to  but 
should  you  tire  of  being  pent  up  in  a  grand  boose,  and 
long  for  the  fxeedom  of  your  former  life,  come  back,  and 
Mar  will  be  ready  to  divide  his  bread  with  you,  if  U  be 
but  little." 

**  Whether  I  ever  wish  to  return  or  not.  Mat,"  she 
replied,  '*!  shall  always  love  to  think  of  your  kind 
words." 

As  she  turned  to  go,  he  thrust  a  small  parcel  into  her 
hand,  saying"^—"  It  is  of  no  use  to  me,  and  may  never  hs 
to  you,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  taking  it  for  it 
belongs  to  you.  You  had  it  on  the  first  time  I  saw  you. 
I  obtained  possession  of  it,  no  matter  how,  intending  to 
give  it  to  you  should  yon  ever  leave  us.  Wear  it,  should 
it  ever  be  your  lot  to  meet  with  lords  and  ladies,  bur,  at 
present,  conceal  it  from  them,"  and  he  looked  towards 
Mr.  Belmont  and  lus  sister. 

They  now  called  to  her,  and  she  hastened  to  join  them. 
Afler  two  or  three  hours  ride,  they  arrived  at  a  large 
rillage,  and  Miss  Belmont,  as  they  were  passing  through 
the  principal  street,  observing  a  milliner  and  mantua- 
maker's  shop,  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  a  dificrent  dress  for  Licette,  that  she 
might  not  be  an  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder.  Before 
leaving  the  carriage  her  little  red  cloak  and  hood  were 
removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  shawl  and  bon- 
net. They  soon  afterwards  alighted  at  the  house  of 
entertainment,  where  they  concluded  to  remain  and  dine. 
A  suitable  dress,  according  to  Miss  Belmont's  directicms, 
was  completed  for  Lizettc  in  a  few  hours,  and  she 
appeared  at  the  dinner^table  attired  mora  becomingly, 
if  less  picturesquely  than  before. 

When  they  had  once  more  resumed  their  seats  in  the 
carriage.  Miss  Belmont  said  to  her—"  You  have  not  yet 
told  us  whether  you  have  any  name  l^ides  Liiette." 

"They  sometimes  gave  me  another — the  woman  who 
had  the  care  of  me — but  she  made  me  promise  not  to 
mention  it." 

"We  do  not  require  you  to  break  your  promisey" 
replied  Miss  Belmont,  and  turning  to  her  brother,  she 
said—"  wo  must  give  her  another  name,  it  will  appear 
odd  for  her  to  have  only  one." 

"  Yes,  and  it  will  be  best  to  drop  the  Lizette.  How 
will  Ophelia  AnviUe  sound  7" 

"Extremely  well,  I  think.  Should  you  like  to  be 
called  by  that  name  ?" 

"Yes,  madam,  I  should  like  the  name  very  much, 
because  Ophelia  sounds  something  like  Amelia." 

"  And  why  do  you  like  it  on  that  account  7" 

"  Because  Amelia  is  the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  lady 
who  taught  me  to  sing.  My  people  seldom  sing  thoi^ 
they  play  on  instruments." 

When  and  where  did  you  meet  with  this  lady  t" 
In  England  last  summer.     All  of  us  were  there,  and 
encamped  in  a  wood  near  a  castle.     I  one  day  wandered 
away  in  the  fields  by  myself  and  met  her.    After  that 
we  saw  saw  each  other  often  and  she  learned  me  a 
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great  imaiy  nongi.  She  taught  me  to  read  toO|  and 
gave  ne  eereral  books." 

**  Whj  did  you  not  aek  your  people  to  let  yoa  remain 
with  her  T" 

"i  did,  bat  the  woman  I  beloqged  to,  seemed  to  be 
firightened  when  I  told  her  her  name,  and  they  left  the 
plaoe  that  very  night. 


f> 


Mr.  Belmont  did  not  inform  Ophelia  why  he  had  taken 
her  under  his  protection  until  they  arrived  in  London, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  attended  a  concert  to  listen  to  a 
fiiToiife  daughter  of  song,  diat  she  comprehended  what 
would  be  required  of  her.  All  to  her,  appeared  hke  a 
6iry  scene.  She  was  enchanted,  and  the  future  dawned 
vpoi^  her  imagination  wrapped  in  a  soft  and  dreamy 
splendor,  which  she  vainly  would  have  attempted  to 
describe.  Mr.  Belmont,  who  procured  for  her  a  cele> 
brated  Italian  instructor,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
her  proficiency.  Her  clear,  flexible  voice,  and  her  cor- 
rect ear,  which  ever  warned  her  of  the  slightest  devia- 
tion fiom  the  true  sound,  enabled  her  to  master  the  most 
difficult  passages.  While  she  was  taught  to  consider 
music  as  the  great  aim  of  her  Kfe,  Miss  Belmont,  who 
presided  over  her  brother's  domestic  establishment,  took 
care  to  have  her  instructed  in  the  more  useful  branches 
of  edncatioa.  As  no  person  can  attain  to  excellence  in 
any  art,  although  cheered  by  hope  and  sustained  by  the 
deepest  enthusiasm,  without  experiencing  moments  of 
lassitude  and  despondency,  so  Ophelia,  when  sometimes 
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required  to  repeat  again  and  again  some  beautiful  but 
difficult  passage  'till  it  palled  upon  her  ear,  inuigined  she 
should  never  be  able  to  perform  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  public.  Sometimes  she  even  envied  those  servants 
of  the  household,  who  were  cheered  by  no  sweeter  sounds 
from  morning  to  night  than  the  din  and  bustle  of  the 
kitchen,  varied  occasionally  by  the  harsh  street-cries 
which  found  admission  through  an  open  door. 

Although  Mr.  Belmont,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
availed  himself  of  the  musical  talents  of  his  pupil  in  some 
of  the  more  remote  provincial  towns,  he  had  determined 
aot  to  bring  her  before  the  public  in  the  metn>poIis  'till 
she  was  sixteen,  but  the  wonderful  ease  with  which  she 
poured  ^Hth  those  strains  which  required  a  waste  of  the 
very  Kfe^neath  of  others,  determined  him  to  shorten  her 
novitiate,  and  nine  months  sooner  than  he  had  at  first 
intended,  the  name  of  Ophelia  Anville  appeared  in  the 
London  papers  and  in  the  concert  bills  as  a  vocalist  of 
uncommon  powers  and  of  great  personal  attractions, 
who  would  make  her  dehOt  on  the  first  of  December. 
Ambitious,  sensitive  and  timid,  yet  not  unconscious  of 
her  powers,  Ophelia  passed  the  intermediate  time  sub- 
jected to  the  alternations  of  hope  and  the  most  dis- 
heartening misgivings. 

Not  long  before  this  period,  Arthur,  the  adopted  son 
of  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Katharine,  returned  from  the 
university,  where  he  had  dutinguished  himself  as  much 
for  his  correct  deportment  as  for  his  progress  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  Sir  Philip  scarcely  thought  of  the 
hyvely  child,  who  fifteen  years  before,  was  the  joy  and 
the  sunshine  of  their  dwelling,  when  he  looked  on  his 
handsome  and  intelligent  countenance  and  listened  to 


remarks  which  showed  that  his  intellectual  powers  were 
of  no  common  order.  Nor  did  the  feelings  of  Lady 
Katharine  remain  impassive.  Time  had  ameliorated  if 
not  banished  her  grief  for  the  child  that  was  lost,  and 
she  had  learned  to  love  the  noble  hoy,  who  in  his  daily 
intercourse  vrith  her,  was  as  respectful  as  affectionate. 
They  had  never  since  their  melancholy  bereavement 
spent  a  winter  in  London,  and  as  they  wished  Arthur  to 
indulge  a  little  in  recreation  previously  to  his  commenc- 
ing the  study  of  law,  they  decided  to  go  thither  in  com- 
pany with  Lady  Katharine's  brother  and  his  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  of  the  same  age  as  their  adopted  son.  A 
few  days  after  their  Arrival,  Arthur  entered  the  apart- 
ment where  his  parents,  and  Mr.  Vamum  and  his 
daughter,  Amelia,  were  sitting,  with  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
public  concert  that  evening,  and  that  Ophelia  Anville,  a 
young  English  giri,  pMsessing  a  voice  of  unrivalled 
sweetness  and  power,  would  make  her  debut.  They 
were  all  fond  of  music,  Amelia  passionately  so.  and  it 
was  agreed  that,  could  tickets  be  procured,  they  would 
all  attend.  Fortunately,  a  few  remained  unsold,  and 
Arthur  returned  delighted  with  his  good  fortune.  Our 
party  were  amongst  the  first  who  took  their  seats  in  the 
concert-room.  The  musicians  were,  as  yet,  moving  to 
and  fro  amid  the  soft  brilliancy  of  the  gas  lights  shed 
over  the  orchestra,  and  occasionally  a  note  drawn  from 
the  strings  of  a  violin  or  the  deep-toned  violincello 
mingling  vrith  a  softly  breathed  fhite  note,  or  the  deep 
voice  of  the  trumpet,  floated  along  the  vaulted  ceiling. 

Ophelia  having  completed  her  toilette,  thought  of  the 
words  of  Mat,  vrhen  he  gave  her  the  packet,  but  she  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  with  her,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send 
for  it. 

"  No  matter,"  said  she,  "  if  it  were  here  I  believe  I 
should  not  venture  to  wear  it— 4t  would  be  inappro- 
priate." 

*' Should  not  venmre  to  wear  what  f"  said  the  girl 
who  had  assisted  her  to  dress. 

"  Nothing  but  a  mantle,"  she  replied,  as  she  entered 
the  apartment  adjoining  the  concert-room. 

To  prevent  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  trying 
ordeal  that  awaited  her,  she  employed  herself  in  singing 
in  a  subdued  voice,  a  song  which  had  been  set  to  music 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  composers  of  the  day,  in  a 
manner  to  develope  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  tones 
of  her  voice.     Mr.  Belmont  entered. 

"  All  is  ready  for  the  overture,  Ophelia,"  said  he. 
"  You  must  forget  that  you  are  in  the  concert-room,  and 
abandon  yourself  to  the  power  of  the  divine  art,  as  I 
have  seen  you  do  at  our  own  fireside,  and  your  triumph 
will  be  complete." 

He  took  her  trembling  hand  in  his— led  her  to  the 
door  of  the  concert-room,  whence  she  was  handed  to  the 
orchestra.  Arthur  involuntarily  smrted  from  his  seat. 
He  had  never  before  beheld  a  face  and  form  of  such 
perfect  loveliness.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  so  soft,  yet  so  piquant— there  was  so  much  soul  in 
the  glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  as  she  gave  one  timid  look 
at  the  uplifted  faces  beneath  her,  that  he  became  almost 
wholly  absoibed  in  contemplating  hari  and  was  scarcely 
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consciouf  that  the  overture  had  commenced,  ere  it  wai 
finished.  At  its  close,  all,  for  a  few  moments,  was 
silence.  Then  the  symphony,  displaying  in  its  general 
character,  the  sweet  and  plaintive  air,  and  occasionally, 
couches  of  the  brilliancy  and  pathos  infused  into  the  song 
that  was  to  succeed,  was  elicited  in  subdued  notes  from 
the  various  instruments,  whieh  had  just  filled  the  room 
with  their  majestic  harmony.  Ophelia  did  forget  that 
she  was  in  the  concert^room,  and  ere  the  symphony  was 
closed,  gave  herself  up  to  the  power  of  the  art  with 
which  her  deep  and  impassioned  feelings  seemed  to  have 
the  gift  of  communing  as  with  some  real,  but  to  all  save 
herself,  some  invisible  spirit.  The  joys,  the  sorrows, 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  young  and  lovely  heart,  gushed 
forth  in  sweet,  almost  unearthly  strains  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  when  none  were  near  to  listen,  and 
it  was  as  if  she  had  poured  them  into  the  bosom  of  a 
sympathizing  firiend.  The  ■  symphony  closed,  and  the 
first  note  of  the  song  softly  breathed  on  a  flute,  was,  ere 
it  died  away,  taken  up  by  the  rich  and  ravishing  voice 
of  the  young  debutante.  As  the  stream  of  full,  liquid 
melody  gushed  from  her  parted  lips  and  floated  along 
the  vaulted  roof,  the  audience  were  motionless  as 
statues  and  nearly  as  breathless.  The  song  ceased,  and 
then,  as  if  suddenly  aroused  from  the  spell  of  an 
enchantress,  she  was  greeted  with  rapturous  and  reitera- 
ted applause.  The  voice  of  deserved  praise  has  ever  to 
its  object  those  dulcet  and  seductive  tones  that  irresis- 
tibly steal  into  the  heart,  and  Ophelia,  though  not  of  a 
temperament  to  be  unduly  elated,  could  not  but  rejoice 
at  her  success.  Evening  concerts  and  morning  concerts 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
mont, as  he  had  anticipated,  began  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest.  Arthur  never  failed  to  be  present.  He  had 
neither  eye  nor  ear  for  any  one  save  Ophelia,  and  at 
length,  prompted  by  the  wild  delirium  of  his  passion,  he 
resolved  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her.  Lady  Katha- 
rine penetrated  the  secret  of  his  heart  and  disclosed  it 
to  Sir  Philip.  It  had  long  been  their  wish  to  see  him 
when  at  a  suitable  age,  united  to  Amelia  Vamum,  Lady 
Katharine's  niece,  a  desire  which  was  favored  by  the 
young  lady's  father.  He  was  consulted  relative  to  the 
course  it  was  best  to  take,  and  they  all  concluded  that 
the  safest  way  would  be  to  return  immediately  home, 
not  doubting  that  when  he  could  no  longer  have  oppor^ 
tunity  to  behold  the  fescinating  songstress  or  listen  to 
her  voice,  his  passion  would  gradually  die  away.  It  was 
Wednesday  when  they  came  to  this  decision^  and  the 
following  Monday  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  their 
departure.  Amelia  was  the  first  to  inform  Arthur,  who, 
although  she  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  good  qualities, 
felt  not  the  least  inclination  to  have  her  destiny  united 
with  his,  having  met  with  a  gendeman  since  her  sojourn 
in  London,  for  whom  she  entertained  sentiments  of  a 
much  livelier  nature,  who  she  knew  only  waited  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  ask  her  hand  of  her  father. 
Arthur  listened  with  dismay,  and  with  several  half 
formed  projects  floating  in  bis  mind  relative  to  effectiog 
an  interview  with  Ophelia,  he  left  the  house.  He  had 
proceeded  only  a  short  distance  when  he  was  joined  by 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  would,  at  that   moment 


willingly  have  avoided.  As  they  turned  a  corner,  thej 
saw  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak  with  the  hood 
drawn  over  her  face  so  as  n^ostly  to  conceal  it,  advanc- 
ing to  meet  them. 

"If  there  is  not  the  gipsy  woman,"  said  the  com- 
panion of  Arthur.  "What  say  you  to  having  your 
fortune  told?  Her  domicile  is  just  at  hand,  and  she  is 
said  to  be  well  skilled  in  chiromancy." 

Arthur,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  was  willing,  if 
possible,  to  learn  his  future  fate,  and  replied  that  he 
should  like  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  They  informed 
her  of  their  wishes,  and  she  expressed  her  readiness  to 
receive  them  in  the  evening. 

"I  shall  attend  the  concert  this  evening,"  said 
Arthur,  "but  will  come  to  you  the  moment  the  per^ 
formances  are  closed." 

He  turned  to  go,  as  did  his  companion,  but  grasping 
the  arm  of  the  latter,  she  said  to  him,  in  a  whisper— 
"  Stay  one  moment.  Is  not  that  young  man  the  adopted 
son  of  Sir  Philip  Hathaway  f " 

"  He  is." 

"  I  knew  I  could  not  be  wrong.  His  mother  was  a 
handsome,  merry  lass,  who  used  often  to  befriend  me. 
She  is  dead  and  gone— but  he  has  her  eyes  and  her  own 
sweet  smile  too.  Is  he  going  to  hear  the  young  giri, 
called  Ophelia  Anville,  sing  to-night  T" 

"  I  believe  he  is." 

"  He  loves  some  one  he  expects  to  meet  to-night— hia 
flushed  cheek  when  he  told  me  he  should  go  to  the^con- 
cert  informed  me  of  that.  May  be  it  is  the  young  slqger. 
You  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  right 


one. 


>f 


"  Well,  make  the  most  of  your  knowledge  then." 

"Ay,  that  I  shall,"  she  muttered  to  herself.  "  The 
child  shall  not  waste  her  breath  in  singing  to  the  gaping 
multitude,  if  Liz  Looney  can  help  it." 

Arthur  and  his  companion  did  not  fiul  to  wait  on  the 
sibyl  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  apartment  into  which 
she  admitted  them,  was  low  and  mean,  and  the  lamp  on 
the  table  aflbrded  too  dim  a  light  to  pierce  the  gloom  of 
the  more  remote  parts.  Divested  of  her  hood,  Arthur 
could  perceive  that  her  other  features  were  in  keeping 
with  the  black,  piercing  eyes  which  had  peered  upon 
him  from  beneath  its  shade,  they  being  characterized  by 
all  the  traits  peculiar  to  her  race  with  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  shrewdness  and  cunning,  which  when  the 
darker  passions  were  aroused  took  a  cast  of  malignity. 
The  black  locks  which  strayed  from  beneath  the  red 
cotton  handkerchief  bound  round  her  head,  had,  as  yet, 
escaped  the  frosty  touch  of  time,  and  her  teeth  were 
still  sound  and  as  white  as  ivory. 

"  This  is,  in  the  main,  a  fair  palm,"  said  she,  as 
Arthur  presented  her  his  hand  for  examination,  "  though 
you  have  not  been  a  stranger  to  sorrow,  and  poverty  has 
threatened  you.  You  love,  and  fate,  though  she  pro- 
mises you  success,  must  be  propitiated." 

"  In  what  manner?"  inquired  Arthur. 

"  By  striving  to  gain  the  heart  of  her  you  love.  Let 
no  obstacles  deter  you.  If  you  should,  sorrow  and 
lamentation  will  raise  their  voices  in  the  hails  of  Hatha- 
way when  too  late." 
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**  But  what  if  by  obeying  you,  I  should  diipleue  my 
pareotft?" 

**  What  will  diiplease  them  noW|  will  be  approved  by 
them  hereafter." 

**  How  will  they  approve  it  t  Explain  yourself  more 
folly," 

**  I  have  said  enough.  Do  my  bidding  if  you  would 
not  bring  sorrow  upon  yourself  and  those  you  best  love." 
She  now  turned  to  the  other  young  man,  and  taking  his 
hand,  which  she  slightly  examined,  promised  him  suc- 
cess in  his  undertakings. 

As  they  left  her  abode  together,  **  well,  Arthur,"  said 
he,  ''the  gipsy  has  read  you  a  riddle,  which  unless 
yaor  head  is  bettor  than  mine,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to 
interpret.  Think  you  not  that  Sir  Philip  and  Lady 
Katharine  will  he  proud  to  receive  the  young  songstress 
as  a  dangfater^in-lawT" 

''Speak  not  of  them,  l  intreat  you.  I  know  how 
much  I  have  to  fear,  but  I  am  determined  to  obey  the 
sibyl's  command,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  seek  an  interview 
with  her,  if  it  be  only  to  bid  her  fiirewell  for  ever." 

"  Trust  me,  Arthur,  it  will  be  a  dangerous  experiment, 
and  I  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  singer 
and  forget  that  you  have  seen  the  sibyl." 

"  Your  advice  may  be  good,  but  I  have  not  the  reso- 
lution to  follow  it.     I  must  see  her." 

Chance  favored  his  intention.  He  had,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Vamum  and  his  daughter  attended  a  morning 
concert,  and  without  any  object  in  view  save  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  the  beautiful  songstress  as  she  passed 
from  the  carriage  to  the  house,  he  hastened  to  the  street 
where  she  resided  the  moment  he  left  the  concert-room. 
As  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  house,  a  groom  led 
forward  a  high  spirited  horse,  and  Mr.  Belmont,  having 
assisted  Ophelia  to  alight,  sprang  to  the  saddle,  telling 
her  that  he  should  not  return  'till  evening.  The  animal 
having  beien  trained  in  the  country,  knew  little  of  "  town 
Hfe,"  and  a  porter's  cart  that  moment  approaching,  pro. 
polled  by  the  owner,  was  a  sight  so  different  from  what 
be  had  ever  seen  before,  as  to  cause  him  instantly  to 
take  fright.  He  commenced  plunging  and  rearing  in 
such  a  manner  that  none  but  an  accomplished  horseman 
could,  for  any  length  of  time,  have  retained  his  seat  in 
the  saddle.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Belmont,  who  could 
have  no  pretensions  at  being  able  *'  to  witch  the  world 
with  noble  horsemanship,"  was  soon  thrown  with  vio- 
lence upon  the  pavement.  Arthur  assisted  to  raise  him 
and  to  convey  him  into  the  house,  and  then  ran  for  a 
surgeon.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
sustained  such  general  injury  as  would  probably  confine 
him  within  doors  for  a  week  or  more.  Mr.  Belmont 
ascertained  the  assistance  which  Arthur  had  obligingly 
rendered,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  him  a  polite 
invitation  to  sup  with  him  and  to  remain  in  the  evening 
and  Hsten  to  A  few  songs  and  duetts  by  Signor  Palini, 
Miss  Anville,  and  one  or  two  others.  Although  he  had 
suspected  that  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Katharine  would  not 
approve  of  his  accepting  the  invitadon,  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  to  return  a  negative  answer.  In  the 
coDcert^room,  the  beauty  of  the  young  songstress  had 
fiueioated,  almost  bewildered  him.    He  had  not  bean 


prepared  for  the  retiring  modesty  and  the  soft  dignity 
which,  child  as  she  was,  distinguished  her  at  her  own 
fireside.  Fnmi  that  evening,  the  few  short  inter\-als 
that  she  was  released  from  her  professional  labor, 
Arthur  was  almost  sure  to  spend  in  her  company.  Mr. 
Belmont  had  ever  been  kind  to  her,  so  had  his  sister,  the 
year  she  had  spent  in  the  fiunily  prior  to  her  marriage, 
but  their  quiet  kindness,  had  never,  on  any  occasion, 
exalted  itself  into  what  might  be  termed  affecuon,  and 
the  warm  and  hoarded  sensibilities  of  her  heart,  rebuked 
by  their  coldness,  could  only  be  poured  forth  in  the 
touching  and  ravishing  melody  of  her,  own  voice.  What 
should  prevent  then}  from  gushing  forth,  now  that  they 
had  found  a  natural  channel,  for  Arthur  had  confessed 
to  her  his  deep  and  devoted  love.  It  was  a  fairy  scene, 
fuU  of  sunshine,  and  bloom,  that  now  opened  upon  her, 
and  she  dreamed  not  that  the  storm-cloud  might  soon 
overshadow  and  destroy  its  beauty. 

The  Monday  set  by  Sir  Philip  for  their  departure 
from  the  city,  found  Lady  Katharine  too  ill  to  leave  her 
room.  One  evening,  more  than  a  week  afterwards,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  her,  who  perceived  that  her 
constant  attendan<^  in  the  sick  room  began  to  show 
itself  in  her  faded  complexion,  Amelia,  in  company  with 
her  father  and  Arthur,  once  more  attended  the  concert. 

"  I  have  befbre  thought,  and  am  now  certain,"  said 
Amelia  to  her  aunt,  the  following  morning,  "  that  I 
have  seen  this  beautiful  Ophelia  Anville  before,  bearing 
a  dtflferent  name  and  under  very  different  circumstances." 

"  Ah !  we  must  tell  Arthur  of  this,"  said  Lady  Katha- 
rine, eagerly,  "  undoubtedly  there  were  good  reasons  for 
her  exchanging  her  name,  which  she  would  not  care  to 
explain.     When  and  where  did  you  see  her  7" 

"Three  years  ago— the  summer  I  spent  with  Lady 
Sophia  Raynham.  She  was  with  a  band  of  gipsies  that 
encamped  near,  and  one  day  when  she  was  wandering 
by  herself  I  overheard  her  singing  a  song  which  I  used 
frequently  to  sing  in  the  evening,  that  I  knew  she  must 
have  learned  of  me,  as  the  music  as  weU  as  the  words 
were  composed  by  myself.  Afterwards  we  met  fre- 
quently, and  I  learned  her  several  songs  and  airs.  Last 
evening,  she  sang,  among  others,  the  very  song,  which, 
with  her  clear,  bird-like  voice,  she  was  warbling  in  the 
fields  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  then  became  (»rtain  that 
the  celebrated  Ophelia  Anville  was  no  other  than  the 
little  Lizette,  who  three  years  ago,  was  leading  the 
vagrant  life  of  a  gipsy." 

"  Why,  Amelia,  did  you  never  relate  to  me  these  cii^ 
cumstances  before  T" 

"  It  had  become  an  old  story  the  next  time  I  saw  you, 
and  did  not  occur  to  me." 

"  You  have  heard  in  what  manner  our  only  child  was 
lost?" 

"  I  believe  I  have,  though  I  was  so  young  at  the  time, 
I  retain  no  distinct  recollection  of  it." 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  time,  but  not  now,"  said  Lady 
Katharine. 

The  account  which  Amelia  had  given  her,  had 
re-awakened  the  hopes  that  long  had  slept,  and  she  felt 
determined  in  her  own  mind  to  call  on  Ophelia  and 
endeavor  to  learn  something  of  her  past  life,  the  moment 
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her  health  would  permit.  She  regretted  the  abMnce  of 
her  hiuband,  who  had  left  town  that  morning  and  was 
not  expected  to  return  until  the  ensuing  day. 

Sir  Philip,  who  was  aware  of  the  state  of  Arthuv^s' 
affections,  had  at  length  matured  a  plan  which  he 
trusted  would  crush  his  hopes  at  once  and  for  ever.  That 
yery  erening,  as  Ophelia,  who  had  as  usual  been  the 
star  of  stars,  was  about  to  give  her  hand  to  Arthur,  that 
he  might  assist  her  to  enter  the  carriage,  she  felt  some 
one  touch  her  shoulder.  She  looked  round  and  beheld 
a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak,  with  his  hat  dxawn  over  his 
eyes.  He  thrust  a  sealed  note  into  her  hand  and  imme- 
diately disappearod.  The  moment  she  was  alone,  she 
broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows-—  * 

*' Sir  Philip  Hathaway,  demands  an  interview  with  you.  Re 
will  be  at  the  door  when  the  clock  strikes  one,  when  he  pre- 
svmea  he  can  be  admitted  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
aaunber  of  the  family." 

Had  the  wriu^r  of  the  note  been  in  no  way  connected 
with  her  lover,  its  haughty  and  laconic  style  would  have 
made  her  dread  to  meet  him.  Now,  it  needed  all  the 
fortitude  she  could  assume  to  preserve  a  decent  compo- 
sure. An  excessive  sinking  of  heart  accompanied  her 
dreadful  agitation,  and  a  shadow  of  deepest  gloom 
seemed  already  to  be  cast  around  hei^-blotring  out  life's 
golden  sunshine  for  ever.  When  assured  that  all  had 
retired,  she  softly  descended  into  a  room  which  opened 
into  the  hall.  She  looked  at  the  time-piece  on  the 
mantel.  The  hour  had  come,  and  the  next  moment  that 
single  deep  note  which  in  the  silence  of  night  sounds  so 
solemn  and  so  melancholy,  pealed  from  the  lofly  tower 
of  a  neighboring  church.  A  low  rap  against  the  door- 
she  opened  ir,  and  the  same  muffled  form  that  had 
handed  her  the  note,  stood  on  the  step.  Having  entered, 
he  cautiously  followed  Ophelia  to  the  small  and  secluded 
apartment  she  had  selected  for  the  interview.  He 
smoothed  the  way  by  no  preliminary  remarks,  but 
accused  her  at  once  of  artfully  inveigling  the  affections 
of  his  adopted  son,  who  being  but  little  accustomed  to 
female  socie^,  felt  the  want  of  no  attraction  save  a 
beautiful  face  and  syren  voire. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  him  on  the  subject,*'  returned 
he,  "  for,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  listen  to  reason,  but  this  connexion  shall  be 
broken,  or  a  disinherited  son  will  be  branded  with  a 
father's  curse.     Would  you  avert  the  doom?" 

**  Yet-^ut  hov  7^'  said  Ophelia,  who  pale  and  terrified 
had  sunk  into  a  chair. 

**  By  flying  this  place  without  seeing  him  again !" 

**  Impossible— Mr.  Belmont  is  to  give  two  more  con- 
certs, and—" 

"  Mr.  Belmont  shall  loose  nothing  by  your  absence — 
I  myself  will  make  him  whole.  I  have  a  carriage  in 
waiting  at  a  short  distance,  and  now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  go.  Should  you  delay  your  departure,  you  will  bring 
ruin  and  disgrace  on  him  whose  affoctions  you  have 
entangled  by  your  arts,  and  destroy  for  ever  the  peace  of 
my  wife  whom  sorrow  for  a  lost  child  came  near  crush- 
ing to  the  earth.  Will  you  go,  or  remain  and  be  the 
instrument  of  the  fearful  misery  I  have  painted  ?" 

Stupificd  with  grief  and  terror  at  his  harsh  language, 
imperious  manner,  and  above  all  by  his  unjust  accusa- 


tions, she  rose,  and  without  making  any  reply,  noived 
mechanically  towards  the  door.  Sir  Philip  plaoed  him- 
•elf  before  it. 

"  Are  you  going  to  endeavor  to  elude  mef "  said  be. 

"  No,  Sir  Philip.  Suffer  me  to  go  to  my  room  for  a 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  I  wUl  be  here  again  in  twio 
minutes." 

"  Can  I  trust  you*4or  do  you  mean  to  deceive  me  T" 

Something  like  a  pang  of  remorse  for  a  moment 
Titfited  his  bosom,  as  with  pale  and  quivering  bps,  she 
said — 

**  Oh,  Sir  Philip,  though  I  am  a  poor  and  friendlesa 
orphan,  I  am  not  the^base  creature  you  take  me  for.  I 
never  made  use  of  any  artj  to  engage  the  affections  of 
your  son— I  never  attempted  to  deoHve." 

"  Well,  chUd,"  said  be  in  a  softened  voKe,  "  go  to 
your  room  'and  procure  what  ever  you  please,  but  do  not 
be  long  absent,  as  it  is  time  we  were  gone." 

Ophelia  had  never  found  a  convenient  opportnftity  to 
wear  the  mantle  which  Mat  handed  her  the  morning  she 
left  the  inn — she  had  even  of  late  almost  fhrgotton  that 
it  was  in  her  possession.  As  on  opening  a  drawer  it 
presented  itself  to  her  vie  w^  the  injunction  of  the  gipsy 
came  fresh  to  her  mind,  and  divesting  herself  of  the 
shawl  which  she  had  already  put  on,  she  supplied  its 
place  with  the  mantle.  She  now  hastened  to  jmn  Sir 
Philip,  whom  she  suffered  to  lead  her  firom  the  house  to 
go  to  she  knew  not  whither. 

Mr.  Belmont  was  not  greatly  surprized  at  not  meeting 
Ophelia  at  the  breakfast  table,  as  she  appeared  unusually 
fatigued  when  she  returned  the  preceding  evening,  and 
more  than  an  hour  elapsed  after  the  meal,  before  he 
would  suffer  any  one  to  go  to  her  chamber,  not  wishing 
her  to  be  disturbed.  When  the  apartment  was  found  to 
be  vacant,  groat  vrere  his  astonishment  and  sdarm. 
After  a  little  reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  must  have  eloped  with  Arthur.  The  cireumstance 
of  her  absence  was  soon  circulated  in  that  section  of  the 
town,  and  the  admirers  of  Ophelia's  singing,  mingled 
regret  with  their  surmises.  Mr.  Belmont's  conjectures 
with  regard  to  Arthur,  were  soon  terminated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  young  man  himself.  One  person,  a 
violinist,  saw  Sir  Philip  when  he  thrust  the  note  into  her 
hand,  but  as  he  was  ignorant  who  he  was,  it  added  to 
the  mystery  and  increased  the  alarm. 

During  this  time,  Sir  Philip  had  conveyed  OpheKa  to 
an  obscure  inn,  which,  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  London,  was  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there 
was  but  little  travel.  He  had  previously  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  hostess  to  board  her  for  an  indefi* 
nite  period,  the  time  prescribed  in  his  own  mind  being 
until  Lady  Katharine's  health  would  enable  her  to  return 
home.  When  Ophelia  was  about  to  enter  the  inn,  she 
missed  the  mantle  and  returned  to  the  carriageito  look 
for  it.  It  was  gone,  having  probably  slipped  to  the 
ground  soon  after  she  left  her  own  door,  as  she  only 
threw  it  lightly  over  her  shoulder. 

It  was  evening*— Sir  Philip  had  returned,  and  ioond 
Lady  Katharine  sitting  by  the  fire.    Perhaps  the  new 
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hope  tbftt  had  tpronf  up  in  her  hoMim  made  her  forget 
the  d^obility  of  her  6nune.  She  was  just  velatini^  to  her 
huabaod  what  Amelia  had  told  her,  when  the  door  lud- 
denly  opened  and  a  woman  enveloped  in  a  red  doak 
■tood  before  them.  Without  speaking  she  unrolled  a 
filk  mantle,  richly  embroidered,  and  held  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  receive  the  full  reflection  of  the  wax  candles 
burning  on  the  table. 

*'  Do  jou  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  before  ?'^  said 
she  addressing  Lady  Katharine. 

"  How  came  you  by  it  7''  inquired  she,  snatching  the 
mantle  from  the  sibyl's  hand  and  garing  intently  on  the 
rich  clusters  of  buds  and  flowers  she  herself  had  wrought. 

"  It  was  round  the  child,**  quietly  answered  the  sibyl. 

"  Yes,  yes— and  if  you  know  what  became  of  her  tell 
me  at  once,*'  said  Lady  Katharine.  "  WhaC  pleasure 
can  it  give  you  to  torture  me  with  suspense?** 

'*  Send  for  her  who  is  called  Ophelia  Anville.  She 
periiaps,  has  seen  the  mantle,  and  may  beshe  has  not 
forgotten  Lis  Looney,  the  gipoy,  who  has  carried  her  in 
her  anns  many  a  weary  mile.** 

"  My  good  woman,**  said  Sir  Philip,  "  cannot  you  as 
well  at  once  speak  to  the  poinu'* 

**  And  if  I  do,  how  riiall  I  know  that  no  harm  will 
befolmeT*' 

"  I  will  give  you  my  word  that  there  shall  not,  if  I 
have  the  power  to  prevent  it.** 

"  Then  will  I  tell  you  truly  that  I  stole  the  child  as 
she  lay  asleep  under  a  tree  by  the  i^ins  near  Hathaway 
Hall.  This  mantle  which  was  wrapped  around  her,  I 
found  early  this  morning  before  Mr.  Belmont's  house. 
It  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen  it  before.  I  meant 
to  have  destroyed  it,  lest  it  should  prove  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  my  guilt,  but  while  waiting  for  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  it  was  stolen.  From  that  time  I  knew 
the  Power  above  watched  over  the  chi|d  and  intended 
some  thing  better  for  her  than  a  gipsy*s  life,  and  the 
same  Power,  no  doubt,  now  that  I  longed  to  see  her 
restored  to  her  rights,  directed  me  to  the  spot  where  I 
found  the  mantle.'* 

*'  Do  you  say  that  Ophelia  Anville  and  the  child  you 
stole  are  the  same  V*  said  Sir  Philip. 

"  Yes,  the  fair  young  creature  who  is  earning  her 
bread  with  her  veiy^e-breath  is  your  daughter.  I  have 
told  the  troth,  and  I  shall  now  have  a  light  heart.'* 

Having  said  this  she  left  the  apartment.  After  her 
departure  Sir  Philip  remained  some  time  without  speak- 
ing, with  his  foce  partly  veiled  by  his  hand.  There  was 
a  struggle  in  his  bosom  between  pride  and  paternal 
affection,  but  the  latter  soon  triumphed,  and  he  resolved 
after  endeavoring  to  procure  a  few  hours  rest,  \o  Bftin 
set  out  for  the  secluded  inn.  He  felt  rejoiced  that  he 
had  not  informed  his  wife  that  he  had  conveyed  Ophelia 
from  the  city,  and  he  assured  her  that  an  interview 
should  take  place  between  them  as  soon  as  her  health 
would  permit. 

By  break  of  day,  he  was  once  more  on  the  road.  It 
was  about  one  when  he  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  he 
requested  the  hostess  to  inform  Miss  Anville  that  he 
wished  to  see  her  immediately. 

"Ah,  sir,  it  wiU  be  but  a  dismal  sight,*'  replied  she. 


"  for  the  lady  is  in  a  high  fever,  and  wouidnot  know  her 
own  mother,  for  she  takes  me  for  a  gipsy,  she  calls  JAm 
Looney.  The  doctor  thinks  her  disease  is  owing  to 
grief,  or  mental  excitement,  I  think  he  calls  it,  and  aaya 
she  must  be  kept  very  quiet  and  see  no  company ;  bat  •• 
you  are  the  gentleman  who  brought  her  hen,  I  anppoae 
you  must  just  look  at  her;'* 

**  1  should  like  to,"  he  replied,  and  she  conducted  him 
into  the  youthful  suflferer*s  apartment.  She  was  singing 
snatches  of  one  of  those  sweet  and  most  melancboly 
songs,  which  had  so  ofken  thrilled  with  rapture  an  admii^ 
ing  audience,  and  her  dark  eyes,  which  h^d  lost  Chefar 
beaming  softness,  roved  from  object  to  object  with  that 
wild  restlessness  peculiar  to  insanity.  Her  cheeks  were 
deeply  tinged  with  the  fever>flush,  and  many  a  tress  of 
her  rich  brown  hair  had  strayed  from  beneath  the  cap  by 
which  the  landlady  had  sought  to  keep  it  in  place, 
mingling  with  the  folds  of  the  snowy  but  crumpled 
sheets.  As  Sir  Philip  gased  upon  her  in  silence,  he 
fully  realized  the  cruel  and  selfish  part  which  he  had 
acted. 

We  will  not  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which 
would  at  one  time  assunae  a  fovorable  aspect  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  syn|ptoms  the  most  alarming.  .  In  a  few 
days  Lady  Katharine  who  was  able  to  perform  tfaejour> 
ney  from  London,  was  the  first,  as  she  sat  by  the 
patient's  bedside,  to  mark  the  quiet  dawn  of  returning 
reason.  She  continued  the  affectionate  ministry,  with- 
out revealing  her  name,  until  Ophelia  could  sit  in  her 
chair  hours  at  a  time,  and  even  walk  about  the  room. 

One  day  as  they  were  sitting  together,  Ophelia  said 
hesitatingly,  **  Do  you  know,  madam,  whether  Sir  Philip 
Hathaway  or  any  other  person  has  inquired  for  ma  since 
I  have  been  sick?** 

"  Oh,  yea,  Sir  Philip  and  his  wife  have  both  been  here. 
Mr.  Belmont  was  immediately  informed  of  your  situa- 
tion, who  has  related  all  he  knows  of  your  histoiy, 
having  first  obtained  leave  of  a  certain  Liz  Looney, 
who  has  likewise  imparted  information  which  I  hope 
will  prove  gratifying  to  you.** 

A  slight  blush  flitted  across  Ophelia's  cheeks  as  she 
heard  the  name  of  Liz  Looney,  but  she  immediately 
said— "Why  should  I  feel  ashamed  at  having  onoe 
belonged  to  a  band  of  gipsies,  if  young  as  I  was,  I  felt 
above  participating  in  their  views?** 

"  Were  you  taught  to  believe  that  you  were  one  of 
their  race?*' 

"  At  first  I  was,  but  one  day  a  brother  of  the  woman 
who  had  the  care  of  me,  and  had  often  shield^sd  me  from 
her  violence,  told  me  that  my  parents  were  wealthy  and 
of  high  rank,  though  he  was  unable  to  tell  me  their 
name.  I  mention^  this  to  Liz,  and  she  did  not  deny 
it,  but  said  that  they  had  adopted  a  child  in  my  room, 
and  would  spurn  me  from  M  door  as  an  imposter." 

"  Oh,  no  !**  said  Lady  Katharine  passionately,  foiget- 
ting  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  her  resolution  to 
act  with  discretion—*'  their  arms  as  well  as  their  doors 
would  have  been  open  to  receive  you.  I  am  your 
mother." 

"  And  I  am  your  father,"  said  Sir  Philip,  who  a 
moment  before,  unperceived,  had  entered  the  apartment. 
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**  who  hopei  hy  his  future  care  and  tenderneti  to  efface 
tlie  remembniice  of  the  cruelty  receiTed  at  hit  hands." 

A  radiant  smile  for  a  moment  lit  up  the  beantifnl 
features  of  the  restored  daughter,  and  then  in  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  she  hnried  her  iace  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

**  There  is  one  mote"  said  -Sir  Philip,  after  a  few 
moments  silence,  "  who  should  not  be  excluded  from  a 
participation  of  our  happiness— *our  adopted  son  is  below, 
and  I  will  call  him  unless  I  am  forbidden." 

As  no  objection  Was  offered,  he  left  the  chamber  and 
in  a  short  time  returned  with  Arthur,  Whose  countenance 
indicated  that  he  was  not  the  least  happy  of  the  party. 

**  I  shall  forbear  disinheriting  you,  Arthur,  only  on 
one  condition,"  said  Sir  Philip,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the 


**  And  what  is  that?"  said  Arthur,  gravely. 

**  You  must  bind  yourself  to  receive  with  the  estate, 
the  incumbrance  of  my  daughter;  but  as  it  is  rather  a 
weighty  consideration,  I  will  leave  you,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Lady  Kathanne,  to  settle  it  between  you." 

Two  years  afterwards,  a  youthful  pair,  who  had  been 
a  few  months  wedded,  stood  together  beneath  the  broad- 
spreading  boughs  of  an  oak.  The  glossy  foliage,  now 
and  then  slightfy  rustied  by  the  passing  breese,  was 
enriched  by  the  golden  lustre  of  the  setting  sun. 

**  I  have  reason  to  value  this,"  said  the  lady,  who,  as 
the  breeze  freshened,  drew  a  silk  mantle,  richly 
•mbroidered,  more  closely  round  her — **  for  without  its 
aid,  I  don*t  know  that  Liz  Loooey's  story  would  have 
been  credited." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  a  woman  emerged  from  a< 
ruin  near  by  and  approached  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
Her  naturally  dark  complexion  was  rendered  still 
darker  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  her  features 
were  handsome,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
peculiarly  pleasing. 

"  Ellen  Hathaway,"  said  she,  **  seventeen  years  ago, 
I  left  you  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  this  goodly  tree.  I 
find  you  here  now,  lovelier  even  than  you  were  then,  and 
the  dark  shadow  will  no  more  come  flitting  over  my 
heart,  when  I  behold  my  own  daughter,  for  I  shall  know 
that  the  heart  of  the  lady  who  was  once  so  kind  to  me, 
is  no  longer  made  desolate  by  the  loss  of  hers." 

<'Ah,  this  must  be  Florella,"  said  Ellen.  <<My 
mother  has  told  me  your  story.'  If  Bbo  was  kind  to  you, 
why  did  you  leave  her?" 

'^Look  at  him,"  replied  Florella,  pcnnting.to  Arthur, 
"  and  you  will  find  the  answer  in  your  own  heart." 

Among  Ellen's  friends,  one  of  the  dearest  and  most 
valued  was  Amelia.  She  had,  for  more  than  a  year 
been  united  to  him  who  won  her  heart  the  winter  she 
spent  in  London,  and  they  oflen,  at  each  other's  firesides, 
sang  together  those  songs  which  they  warbled  beneath 
the  greenwood  tree,  or  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  rock, 
the  first  summer  they  met,  little  imagining  that  they  were 
bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  as  well  as  those  of 
sympathy.  Nor  did  she  forget  Peter,  whom  she  left  in 
the  dell  with  his  violin,  or  Mat,  the  landlord  of  the  inn, 
but  made  a  point  of  making  each  a  handsome  Christmas 


present,  as  well  as  of  giring  them  what  they  prised  nsoro 
than  silver  or  gold,  kind  words  and  kind  looks,  when* 
ever  they  turned  aside  in  their  wanderings  to  spend 
hour  at  the  Hail. 


Original. 
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I. 

<*A  sail!  a  sail!  asaO!" 
Shouted  out  the  bucanier, 

**  It  stands  before  the  gale. 
This  way  I  see  it  steer; 

Up,  up!  my  comrades  brave. 
If  they  seek  the  rover's  crew. 

We  are  monarch's  of  the  wave- 
Need  I  tell  you  what  to  do  t" 

W. 
**  Lash  the  arrow,  matchless  sUp ! 

To  the  bulwaric  of  the  foe. 
Let  the  leash  of  battle  slip, 

And  the  blood  of  carnage  flow. 
Let  the  cutiass  carve  iu  way, 

And  our  thunders  cleave  the  sky ; 
No  heart  here  knows  dismay— 

We  conquer  or  we  die ! 

III. 

"FuU  fifty  batties  bold, 

We  have  fought,  my  comrades  brave ; 
And  victory  has  rolled 

Her  banner  o'er  the  wave. 
That  bore  this  gallant  bark, 

And  still  more  gallant  crew, 
Through  storm  and  tempest  dark*^ 

Need  I  tell  you  what  to  do  7 

IT. 

"  Nail  the  colors  to  the  mast, 

Let  the  pennant  gaily  stream, 
Let  the  shout  of  battle  last. 

While  day  sends  forth  a  gleam. 
And  when  the  murky  shrood 

Of  darimess  fhris  the  sky. 
Pause  not— hut  shout  aloud. 

We  conquer,  or  we  die !" 


Thx  jdeas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct  am 
never  observable  in  a  young  child.-  How  many  little 
acts  of  an  injurious  nature  would  he  commit  if  not  re- 
strained, without  knowing  that  they  were  injurious.  He 
seises  every  thing  within  his  reach,  without  any  sensations 
relative  to  justice  or  injustice.  The  humored  dnld 
always  thinks  that  he  has  a  right  to  evecy  thing  that  he 
desires,  and  resents  a  refusal  as  an  ii\jnstioe  and  croelty. 
The  littie  tyrant  behaves,  in  his  small  circle,  like  great 
Qrrants  in  their  laige  spheres,  as  if  the  whole  creation  were 
at  their  disposal,  or  formed  for  their  sole  gratification.-— 
CoganU  Ethical  QM4itian§, 
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Orif  isal. 
A   SUMMER'S    EVENING   RAMBLE. 

'*Vr\  up  V  and  go  forth  to  the  pleasaftt  path,  through 
the  green  fields,  and  by  the  beautiful  river,"  laid  the 
•weet  voice  of  one  standing  by  me.  "Up!  up!  and 
away.*' 

"  But,  Cousin  Edith—" 

"Nay,  sir,  I  know  what  you  would  say;  I  have, 
during  the  day, 

*  Bfisf  led  with  the  Joetling  crowd, 

IVhere  the  aoiu  of  Btrife  are  buqr  and  loud,* 

and  now  released  from  the  thronging  cares  and  constant 

'din  of  business,  I  seek  this  retired  spot,  and  find — " 

**  How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

It  Ib,  aloae 

To  read,  and  BediUte,  and  write,"    . 

said  I,  inteiTopting  her,^and  ncteriog  the  aUmet  quite 
significantly  emphatic;  but  however  delicate  the  hint 
might  be,  the  manner  of  conveying  it  made  but  little 
impression  on  my  determined  and  persevering  cousin. 

"  Alone !  yes,  and  lonely !  you  strive  in  the  race  after 
wealth ;  you  stifle  generous  emotions,  and  render  exal- 
ted feelings  subservient  to  the  ruling  desire  of  gathering 
together  gold  and  silver,  of  increasing  in  stocks,  and 
•hipa,  and  4ands ;  and  even  when  returned  from  the  bur- 
den and  the  heat  of  business,  you  devote  hours  to  calcu- 
lations, as  to  anticipated  successful  returns,  instead  of 
enjoying  'the  breath  of  heaven's  sweet  air.'  Turn 
your  eyes  to  the  beauteous  prospect  befojre  you  and  see, 

'  The  Unes  are  AiIl  of  roBes, 
The  fields  are  graBsy  deep, 
And  l^ifiaeBS  and  fiow'riness, 
Make  one  abandant  heap.' 

"  Edith,  a  rose  could  not  bloom  more  brightly  than* 
your  cheek ;  the  dew-drop  on  that  rose,  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  shining,  could  not  exceed  the  lustrous  beaming  of 
your  eyes ;  the  motion  of  the  leaf,  stirred  by  the  gentle 
breese,  could  not  compare  with  the  graceful  waving  of 
the  hiuid,  and  the  richness  of' the  prospect  is  increased 
by  the  sweet  herald  of  its  beauty.  But  remit  a  portion 
of  your  rebuke,  and  acquit  me  of  devotedness  to  a  pur- 
suit so  absorbing  as  that  of  becoming  rich.  It  is  true, 
you  see  before  me  the  figured  sheet,  but  there  are 
friends  here  with  whom  I  converse,  whose  society  I 
eovet,  with  whom  I  live  over  hours  which  are  past,  and 
with  whom  I  mingle  my  sympathies,  silently,  but  yet, 
not  less  touching  or  sincere.  The  scene  which'  you  have 
pointed  out,  is  indeed  beautiful,  but  when  the  roses  have 
Med,  and  rhe  leaves  have  fallen:— when  the  freshness 
and  beauty  are  gone,  what  is  there  remaining  to  cheer 
the  sight?  Ah!  to  the  joyousness  of  hope  succeeds 
that  feeling  of  loneliness  which  withers  life.  I  know 
and  feel  the  searching  truth  of  some  of  the  lines  in  one 
of  these  messages  of  my  silent  friends—- 

*The  very  flowers  that  in  the  Maj-lHeeae  sfaeka, 
Bloom  out  lovelher,  and  the  blesBed  stars 
Of  nifrht,  waw  not  thepathlesB  heavenR  alone. 
But  twinkle,  though  uaMes,  in  blissfVil  taaea 
Of  sympathetic  light ;  all  heauteouB  things 
Hold  myrtle  fellowship ;  and  man, 
Without  a  brather  heart,  how  darkly  doeuMd  !* " 

Edith's  penetrating  eyes  rested  on  me,  and  a  siudden 
glow  spread  over  her  ex)>ressive  oountenanoe,  rendering 
it  still  more  beautiful.    The  blush  retreated,  and  the 
21 


tear-dropa  filled  her  eyes,  as  she  said,  "  Hare  I  been  so 
much  in  error,  in  imputing  want  of  feeling  t" 

**  Come,  Edith,  we  will  go  forth,  and  convene  awhilo 
with  nature.  Now,  Edith,  let  us  rest  on  this  grassy 
mound,  in  the  inviting  shade  beneath  this  aged  elm  tree, 
and  contemplate  the  scene  around  us*  There  is  the 
ancient  church  with  its  modest  spire,  and  yondw,  the 
river  throws  back  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  the  willows 
bend,  and  wave  to  and  fro,  with  that  soft  and  graceful 
motion  which  the  artist  finds  it  difficult  to  arrest  for  hit 
painting,  or  the  poet  to  delineate  in  his  numbers.  The 
'  solemn  stillness '  is  undisturbed,  save  by  the  joyful 
twittering  of  the  swallows  as  they  flutter  around  the 
vane,  or  seek  the  eaves  of  the  porch;  by  the  low  and 
varied  sounds  of  insects  fulfilling  their  short  summer  of 
existence,  and  by  the  hurried  but  not  loud  dash  of  the 
water,  as  tumiag  from  its  regular  channel,  it  precipi- 
tates itself  over  a  small  ledge  of  rocks.  There  is  a 
gradual  descent  of  the  ground  from  the  church  to  the 
river,  and  die  kindly  feelings  of  the  villagers  have 
prompted  them  to  preserve,  and  to  omameDt  the  quiet 
spot.  A  low  fence  encloses  the  last  resting-plaoe  of 
mortality,  and  the  heaped  up  earth  is  covered  with  fresh 
sod,  and  friends  of^en  come,  in  food  and  faithful  remem^ 
brance,  to  speak  to  each  other  of  the  departed;  per* 
haps,  to  shed  a  tear ;  assuredly,  to  have  their  beans 
thrill  with  chastened  joy,  that  the  companion^  of  their 
eariy  days  are  buried,  where  their  virtues  are  known 
and  appreciated. 

"  Among  the  many  records  of  the  fraU  tenure  of  homaa 
life,  you  may  perceive  yon  plain  slab  of  marble,  and 
perhaps  read  the  Unes  inscribed  thereon ;  to  me  they 
are  as  familir  as  household  words. 

*  Sweat  maid,  associates  Ihndly  thoaght 

*  To  atrew  thy  bride-bed,  not  thy  bier  s' 
Bat  thou  hast  left  a  being  fraught 

With  wil«B,  and  toils,  aad  aaxioas  fear. 
For  OB.  remains  a  journey  drear ; 

For  thee,  a  Meat  etenial  prime, 
Unitimr  in  thy  abort  career, 

Youth*B  bloBBom,  with  the  fruit  of  time.' 

"  Laura  Gale  was  idHeed  a  '  sweet  maid,'  and  at  the 
mention  of  her  name,'  she  seems  to  be  before  me,  as 
when  she  gained  and  delighted  friends  by  the  unstudied 
exhibition  of  genuine  feeling.  There  is  the  countenance 
lighted  up  with  winning  smiles,  stealing  over  the  fea- 
tures  in  soft  suceeMion ;  there  mre  the  expcessive  blue 
eyes,  in  whose  hiatie  the  soul  of  purity  and  truth  wea 
contained;  the  miconstrahied  natural  demeanor;  the 
modesty  of  manner.  These  ontward  qualities  were  the 
heralds  of  the  right  afiections,  and  the  well-regulaied 
principles  within,  and  while  her  merry  laugh  was  in 
heartfelt  unison  with  the  friends  of  her  innocent  nrirch 
and  pleasure,  her  sympathies  wera  mingled  with  the 
grieved  and  burdened  spirits.  Were  any  of  the  poor 
villagers  in  sicknese '— there  was  one  whti  provided 
the  necessary  attendance,  and  the  deliq^cies  ao  aecepci^ 
ble  to  the  languishing ;  and  she  might  be  seen  often  at 
the  bed-side,  watching  the  lestless  slumbers,  supplying 
the  many  wants,  whispering  hope  and  consolation,  and 
soothing  ^be  hours  of  affliction,  by  generous  and  assidu- 
ous kindness.  She  had  a  sensitive  spirit,  but  it  was  not 
of  that  morind  sensibitity  which  weepa  at  the  recital  ef 
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imaginary  distress,  and  shrinks  from  the  doty  of  reliey- 
ing  the  really  necessitous;  she  felt  for  the  woes  of 
others,  and  that  feeling  was  not  suflered  to  remain  inac- 
tive, bat  was  exerted  in  prompt  and  beneficent  action. 

''Her   father  was  the   clergyman  of  the  district. 
Laura  was  an  only  child,  and  as  her  budding  graces 
and  Tirtaes  were  unfolded,  the  happy  parent  felt  and 
expressed  his  thankfulness  to  the  Providence  which  had 
assigned  so  fair  a  plant  to  his  protection,  and  in  depen- 
dence  upon  supreme  aid,  numured  it  with  deep  and 
unbroken  aflection.     And  she  flourished  like  a  morning 
flower,  and,  alas !  like  it  too,  she  suddenly  drooped.     It 
blossoms,  blooms,  and  imparts  sweetness  and  fragrance 
to  the  senses ;  its  lively  and  varied  colors  please  the 
eye ;  for  a  little  while,  the  sunbeams  gladden  it,  and  in 
the  hour,  when  it  seems  most  thrifty,  indicating  a  full 
and  rich  maturity,  the  sudden  storm  bows  its  lovely 
head  and  withers  its  beauty,  but  the  perfume  remains, 
marking  the  spot  where  it  grew  amid  its  kindred  buds. 
**  As  has  been  said,  the  viUagers  were  the  recipients 
of  her  kindness,  but  there  were  others  who  were  admit- 
ted to  a  more  intimate  association.     Among  those  who 
participated  in  this  charming  intercourse,  was  one, 
whose  presence  caused  a  deeper  glow  upon  the  cheek, 
animated  the  eyes  with  additional  brilliancy,  and  whose 
words  had  an  irresistible  influence,  seeking  their  way  to 
the  heart,  where  they  were  warmly  received,  and  care- 
ftilly  treasured.     I  am  not  repeating  a  story  of  love,  so 
I  will  only  say,  that  it  was  determined  by  them,  that 
they  would  unite  their  sympathetic  interests  in  the 
'sanctimonious    ceremonies'  of  marriage.      The    an- 
nouncement of  this  intention  did  not  create  an  jt  uncom- 
mon stir  among  the  villagers,  for  their  sagacity  had 
already  predicted  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event; 
their  curiosity  only  extended  to  the   time  when  this 
design  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

**  The  morning  of  that  day  was  bland  and  beautiful. 
The  sky,  as  if  in  accordance  with  the  gladsome  feelings 
of  the  inmates  of  the  village,  s)ione  forth  in  loveliness ; 
but,  ere  that  day  had  closed,  a  deep  shade  was  thrown 
over  its  brightness,  and  of  joy — 

*  The  tone 
Was  bnth'd  end  solema,  like  the  eloDdy  froan 
Of  dying  thimder,  on  the  diataat  wind.' 

There  were  many  persons  gathered  in  the  church, 
whose  happy  faces  reflected  the  emotions  of  still  hap- 
]ner  hearts;  her  father,  the  venerable  fnmd  and  sin- 
gle-hearted counsellor  of  the  villagere,  with  placid  joy 
upon  his  open  countenance,  commenced  the  service, 
and  when  the  troth  of  each  had  been  plighted,  in  fer- 
vency and  truthf  while  the  ready  tear  trembled  in  the 
eye,  be  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  beings 
before  him.  ■ 

"  The  congratulations  were  many  and  undissembled, 
and  were  reoej^ed  in  a  spirit  ootrespondent  to  the 
warmth  with  which  they  were  tendered.  The  bridal 
party  returned  to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  which  she 
was  shortly  to  leave,  and  mingled  in  innocent  festivities. 
The  hour  of  the  departure  arrived,  and  Laura  shared 
in  the  kind  and  dear  charges  oh  repeated,  the  heartfelt 
erobraoe,  the  parting  kiss,  and  the  warm  pressure  of 


the  hand,  those  endearments  which  the  female  natara 
so  well  understands,  and  so  feelingly  exhibits  on  such 
occasions.  Tl)pre  was  yet  one  to  whom  to  bid  farewell ; 
she  turned — was  received  into  the  arms  of  her  waiting 
father,  and  with  suppressed  sobbings,  hid  her  face  in 
his  bosom.  '  Blessings  be  on  thee,  my  dutiful  child  t 
blessings  be  on  thy  life.  Thou  hast  been  to  me  as  *  my 
companion,  my  own  familiar  friend.'  Image  of  thy 
now  sainted  mother,  thou  hast  her  excellencies  and  vir- 
tues ;  in  thy  new  sphere  of  duty,  continue  to  imitate  her 
worth,  and  be  happy.'  He  bowed  his  head,  and  the 
gushing  tears  attested  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  He 
raised  himself,  but  the  form  of  Laura  was  motionless. 
There  was  the  same  benignity  of  expression  upon  the 
face ;  the  richness  of  beauty  upon  the  cheek ;  but  the 
life-pulse  had  ceased  its  bearing,  and  was  for  ever  at 
rest.    She  died  of  an  aflection  of  the  heart,  and 

*  Was  call'd  hoo^e,  ere  froni  her  brow. 
One'  radiant  trace  of  truth  had  fled.' 

It  is  not  not  for  me  now  to  depict  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
parent,  the  anguish  of  the  stricken  bridegroom,  or  the 
sympathetic  concern  of  friends.  The  sudden  summons 
of  death  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
is  terrible,  and  so  it  was  felt  to  be. 

"  On  the  following  day  the  church  was  opened,  and 
a  cofiin  was  placed  before  that  altar  at  which  its  inmate 
bad  knelt  in  maiden  bloom  and  modesty,  to  ratify  a 
covenant  of  affection.  How  changed  the  scene !  The 
father,  who  had  united  his  daughter  in  her  loveliness,  lo 
one  whose  heart  beat  in  responsive  and  hallowed  unison, 
sat  with  bended  head,  yet  his  face  exhibited  the  calm- 
ness of  resignation.  Afflictive  dispensation  had  removed 
his  last  earthly  comfort,  and  feeling  tl|B  bitterness  of  hia 
present  loss,  he  had  grieved;  but  his  sorrow  was  diat 
of  one  in  whom  the  hope  of  immortali^  forbade  the 
expression  of  murmuring.  His  daughter  had  lived  a 
life  of  piety,  and  could  her  death  then  be  otherwise  iha& 
happy !  *  Her  sun  had  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day, 
but  it  was  to  appear  again  with  renewed  and  undying 
splendor  in  a  new  Heaven.  Although  alone,  yet  ha 
trusted  to  the  faithfulness  of  a  friend,  whose  dealings,  if 
now  enveloped  in  mystery,  would  hereafter  be  explained, 
and  his  wisdom  and  love  be  made  manifest. 

"  The  young  husband  seemed  as  if  unable  to  realise 
the  certain^  of  the  scone  before  him.  Were  his  hopaa 
to  die  thus  early,  even  in  the  freshness  of  their  being? 
It  could  not  be !  And  yet,  why  the  saddened  looks  and 
swelling  bosoms  around  t  why  the  coffin  and  the  paU  T 
why  those  solemn  words — 'earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dustt'  Alas!  his  hopes  had  expired, 
and  were  about  to  be  entombed  with  the  lovely  being 
who  called  them  into  existence.  The  cofiin  was  con- 
veyed to  the  grave,  the  earth  was  throvm  upon  it,  the 
green  turf  placed  over  it,  and  she  was  left  to  '  the  star- 
less midnight  of  the  tomb.'  On  each  returning  anni- 
versary of  her  death,  fresh  flowers  are  put  by  friendly 
hands  over  the  place  of  her  sleeping,  and  some  firiends 
may  often  be  observed  to  linger  there  in  sweet  recoU 
lection  of  virtues  which  have  been,  but  which  were  iud* 
denly  quenched. 

"  But  see !  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the  softened 
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tints  of  the  sky  indicate  the  approach  of  evtmng.  Let 
m  return  homeward,  thinking  of  her  of  whom  yon  have 
jost  heard,  and  oitr  re6eetioiui  may  be-  in  this  ¥riae : 

*  Re  thy  same  wblsper'd,  where  the  eilver  dew 
StMleth  theleaTes  of  dnnterliif  roves  throafh, 

WiUi  bright  aad  freMheainf «power ; 
And  where  the  waters  follow  to  the  play 
Of  earliest  snnahine,  o'er  the  aaads  away, 

At  laomiiui's  hour. 

Be  thy  nane  whifperM,  where  the  boufh  bath  aUrr'd 
To  the  laat  neatliiig  of  the  wearied  bird, 

Its  silent  mate  beside ; 
And  wb«re  the  roke  of  mirth  hath  ceaa'd  to  eall, 
And  far  o'er  fluiioff  paths  the  shadows  fall. 

At  eventide. 

For,  thou,  whose  beauty  to  the  daat  hath  gone, 
Wert  soA  or  joyous  at  the  ere  or  morn  j 

And  therefore  these  should  be, 
la  hearts  fill'd  u^  with  visions  to  the  last. 
Of  thy  young  smiles,  and  wianing  accents  past. 

Memories  of  thee. 

Be  thy  thonghts  counted,  where  the  stars  are  bright 
Within  the  chambers  of  the  dreamy  night ; 

Thy  kindling  thoughts,  and  deep ; 
And  where  through  summer  clouds,  the  lightniag  fliags 
Quick,  tremulous  sparks  fVom  its  flashing  wings, 

To  baaish  sleep. 

Thine  outward  loveliaess !  where'er  they  meet. 
Light,  blooming  forms  and  ever  graceful  feet, 

And  voices  sweet  and  gay,  - 
There  duly,  fondly,  ere  the  jo.v  be  done 
Shall  rise  to  faithful  lips,  the  praise  of  one. 

Gathered  away. 

• 

Thy  grave !  noC  far  and  lone  its  last  repoee. 
As  cold  o'er  soom.  slas !  the  mould  doth  dose, 

Dead  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Thou!  with  Amiliar  things  art  gently  laid, 
And  oft  may  they  who  with  thy  childhood  stray'd, 

Beside  thee  stand. 

Tliy  rest!  thy  rest!  go,  where  the  sun  is  povriag 
His  goiden  glories  unto  souls  adoring, 

Beneath  this  blessed  even  ; 
,  Hath  peace,  hath  confidence,  not  here  its  birth, 
£'aa  'mid  the  lowly  tennles  of  the  earth  f 

Thou  amt  in  Hbavbn."* 

A.  S.  ▲. 
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SwiXT  infant,  beautiful  as  light, 

That  on  the  gnow-drop'i  bosom  glows, 
When  scap'd  from  wrathful  winter's  night, 

It  trembles  thro'  incumbent  inowt— 
Amid  thy  cradle  sleep,  we  watch 

The  varying  thought  that  (aintly  gleams, 
Am  tho'  we  fondly  hop'd  to  catch 

The  angel  whisper  of  thy  dreamt. 

The  angel-vhiiper !    Tell  us  what 

Is  brearh'd  from  that  celestial  clime, 
Thou,  nearer  to  its  white-winged  host 

Than  we,  who  tread  the  thorns  of  time: 
Thou  cans't  not  tell'— no  wordi  are  thine— 

But  the  pure  smile  ^at  lights  thy  brow, 
Is  sure  the  language  of  the  skiee— 

Oh !  keep  it  still  unchanged,  as  now. 
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Waaif  lately  sped  with  saowy.  sail, 
A  gsllsnt  harqae  before  the  gale. 

The  cold,  blue  waters  sweep : 
Far  down  beneath  the  icy  waves, 
In  Ocean's  dim  and  silent  eaves. 
Many,  who  stood,  at  mom,  elats, 
UnMmseious  of  approachiag  fhta. 

Bast  ia  their  last,  long  sleep. 

Tet  an  who  trod  that  busy  deck. 
Sleep  not  ia  death  within  the  wreck ; 
A  fragile  boat,  with  human  lifo,*  . 
Deep  laden,  braves  the  billows'  strife, 

And  plies  Its  dreary  way  z 
God  help  them  now  throiigh  storm  sad  aight. 
And  glad  them  with  the  risiag  light. 

Of  yet  another  di^r! 

Bat  hark!    Iffid  tempest  and  deep  gtooni. 
Are  sounds  which  speak  a  foarO>t  doom ! 
Shrieks,  struggles,  osths,  ia  mingling 
The  frequent  plunge— the  bubbling 
The  brother's  hurried,  wild  fhrewell. 
To  her  who  followed  where  be  foil. 

Stronger  than  death  is  love— 
And  desperate  effortt  to  retain 
The  boat's  deep  side,  but  made  in  vala— 
Gave  to  that  night  a  darker  woe. 
Than  storm  or  darkness  could  bestow, 

Which  time  shall  aa'er  ramova. 

But  one  faint  voice  was  heard  that  night, 
Which  oft  shall  come  in  dreaois,  to  blight 

The  seMsh  Jieart  of  sin 
Of  him,  whose  ruthless  hand  coald  tear 
The  child  from  where  he  crouched,  to  share 

The  wave-shroud  of  his  kin. 
"  Cost  «s  net  yst,"  it  said,  •«  away— 
Oivt  me  a  Uf  tic  mUIs  to  yrtiif  !** 
That  toaehlBg  plea  coald  aot  avail 
With  hearu  iaseasate  as  the  gala, 

Cold  as  the  icy  deep : 
Scarce  to  his  God  oae  cry  he  gave. 
Ere  the  young  martyr  parts  the  wave, 

Which  marmurs  o'er  his  sleep* 
Tha  boat  that  labored  ia  the  storm, 
Scarce  folt  the  weight  of  that  slight  form. 
But,  oh!  how  jDould  it  float  beneath 
Its  load  of  guilt  and  needless  death. 
When  that  young  soul  was  cast  away, 
Death'a  undectqsd  sacriflca  aad  pray  1 

Ah!  well  for  him  who  did  the  deed. 
If,  in  JUf  hour  of  utmoet  need. 
When  help  is  for,  aad  death  is  aear. 
And  his  strong  form  shall  shake  with  foar. 

As  life  ebbs  quick  away, 
He  ask  of  Him,  to  whom,  ia  vaia. 
No  earaest  lip  or  heart  oomplaia, 

A  little  space  to  pray> 
Wen  then  for  Urn,  if  o'er  his  soal,  * 
Flash  aot  widi  deep  and  stara  coatrol. 
The  thought  that  ha  had  dared  rafoae 
Tha  vary  booa  for  which  ha  sues. 


*  Tha  ship  WUliaa  Browa. 
Bottonf  1841. 
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CHAPTBR   IV. 

Thb  lingular  being  whom  we  left  concealed  beneath 
the  tapestry  of  Mary's  dressing-room,  witnessed  but  a 
smal]  portion  of  the  disgraceful  scene  lyhich  we  have 
just  described.  When  Philip  retired  from  the  Queen's 
presence  in  the  first  rush  of  his  anger,  she  had  no 
thought  that  he  would  return  an  was  really  the  case,  so 
withdrawing  softly  through  the  door,  fthe  closed  it  with 
care,  that  no  breath  of  wind  should  stir  the  tapestry, 
and  then  darted  like  a  lapwing  along  the  passage  to 
tAkff  apartments  she  had  led.  She  was  mindful  to  lock 
the  private  door,  and  looking  eageriy  around,  she  flung 
herself  panting  and  flushed  upon  the  pile  of  cushions 
with  her  sparkling  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  through  which 
she  every  moment  expected  King  Philip  to  enter.  He 
did  not  come,  and  graduaUy  she  became  dreamy  and 
tranquilized  by  the  pleasant  stillness  which  reigned  in 
the  apartments.  It  seemed  as  if  every  object  which 
could  bring  pleasant  thoughts  of  a  mcxe  sunny  home 
had  been  lavished  upon  the  little  coom.  It  was  lighted 
only  by  a  heavy  arched  window,  but  that  had  been 
turned  into  a  kind  of  alcove  filled  with  vases,  snowy 
and  rich  with  sculpture,  each  one  teeming  with  rare 
plants,  transported  ar  great  cost  from  foreign  lands. 
In  the  day  time,  these  plants  formed  a  cool  and  ver^ 
daat  curtain,  woven  together  in  a  thousand  pleasant 
tendrils,  and  drinking  life  firom  the  sunshine  as  it  fell 
among  the  leaves  and  flickered  faintly  through  the 
room.  But  daylight  was  gone,  and  those  fragrant 
plants  were  only  lighted  up  by  a  single  lamp,  chased 
and  perforated,  which  emitted  a  sweet  odor  as  it  burned. 
The  Bofl  tinkling  noise  of  dropping  water  fell  with  a 
familiar  sound  on  the  ear.  It  came  ftom  a  miniature 
fountain  of  snowy  marble  which  had  been  placed  among 
the  plant*.  It  was  a  tiny  thing,  but  very  musical,  and 
to  the  strange  young  creature  who  lay  upon  the  cush- 
ions watching  the  bright  drops  as  they  flashed  up  among 
the  leaves,  it  had  a  home  voice,  which  brought  tears  to 
her  eyes,  and  made  her  heart  ache  with  memories  of 
the  past.  She  took  up  her  lute,  and  began  to  play  a 
sweet  lively  air,  as  if  to  cheat  her  soul  of  its  memories, 
but  it  would  not  do ;  her  thoughts  were  full  of  melan- 
choly forebodings,  so  she  turned  her  face  upon  the 
cushions  and  wept  in  silence.  At  last  footsteps  were 
heard  without;  she  started  up,  dashed  the  tears  from 
her  long  lashes,  aAd  again  snatching  up  the  lute,  played 
a  few  careless  notes  before  hhe  arose  to  unlock  the 
door. 

**  In  tears,  as  usual !"  said  King  Philip,  glancing  at 
her  still  humid  lashes,  and  passing  her  without  fiuther 
notice,  he  threw  himself  heavily  upon  the  cushions  she 
had  left,  and  flingitag  aside  his  plumed  ^p,  bade  her 
bring  him  a  cup  of  wine  from  the  inner  room.  She 
obeyed  him  in  silence,  but  her  bosom  heaved,  and  a 
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tear  was  crushed  in  its  passage  by  the  qoidi  motcmettt 
o£  her  eye  fids.  Philip  drank  off  his  wine  at  a  drmaght, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  efiect  upon  his  svUen 
spirit,  for  after  remaining  silent  for  some  time,  ho 
turned  to  the  young  creature  who  was  yet  standing,  and 
bade  her  take  up  the  lute  apd  give  him  some  music. 
With  a  beating  heart  the  strange  girl  placed  a  cushion 
at  the  imperious  man's  feet,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause,  began  a  sweet  but  very  melancholy  strain,  which 
she  accompanied  with  a  voice  sad  and  broken,  as  if  it 
gushed  up  from  a  well  spring  of  tears.  Philip  started 
up  with  an  exclainatioo  of  displeasure. 

"  By  my  princedom,  Laura,  this  is  too  much,  be  said ; 
**  am  I  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  haunted  by  that  strain  T 
Must  I  come  to  this  apartment  for  a  moment's  respite 
from  the  irksome  society  of  my  antedeluvian  bride,  only 
to  find  you  reproaching  me  by  your  tears— your  music, 
nay,  by  the  very  words  of  your  song  7" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend."  replied  the  girl,  while 
her  small  band  dropped  tremblingly  from  the  instm 
ment.  "  My  heart  was  full  of  home  when  you  came 
in,  so  I  but  ga>'e  voice  to  the  words  that  came  upper- 
most. Nay,  do  not  frown  thus  on  me;  I  am  weary  and 
sad  to-night;  come,"  she  added,  looking  np  with  an 
affectionate  sort  of  timidity,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his, 
"one  smile,  and  I  will  play  the  songs  you  love  best 
'till  morning,  if  you  will  it  so." 

Philip  did  smile,  but  very  faindy,  and  a  sullen  humor 
seemed  still  to  hang  about  him.  But  feeble  as  was  the 
pleased  expression,  it  was  enough  to  light  up  the  humid 
eyes,  end  kindle  the  red  lips  of  that  young  creature 
with  a  brilliant  glow  of  happiness. 

"  Therd,  now  I  will  give  the  veiy  air  with  which  a 
certain  daxk4>rowed  prince  came  wooing  the  love  of  a 
foolish  maiden  in  the  orange  groves  of  Arragon ;  nay, 
not  that,  or,  in  sooth,  I  shall  weep  again.  Tell  me  of 
something  else  that  will  pleasure  you ;  see,  I  am 
ready ;"  and  lifting  her  brilliant  face  to  the  dark  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  the  beautiful  speaker  sat  with  her 
hand  playfully  poised  over  the  lute-strings,  like  a  snow 
white  bird  ready  to  alight.  Just  then  her  keen  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  sotne  person  knocking  for  admit- 
tance at  the.  door  in  the  bed-chamber  beyond.  Down 
came  the  little  hand,  and  instantly  a  gush  of  cheerful 
music  filled  the  apartment.  Philip  sunk  back  upon  the 
cushions,  and  lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  still  far 
from  giving  any  sign  of  pleasure,  but  not  so  sullen  as 
he  had  been.  Three  different  times  did  the  listening 
girl  hear  the  noise  which  had  first  startled  her,  from 
the  bed-chamber,  but  on  each  occasion  her  executkm 
became  louder  and  more  brilliant  than  before,  though 
her  face  kindled  with  excitement,  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  melody  she  was  pouring  upon  the  careless  ear 
of  King  Philip.  Well  she  knew  that  no  person  save 
the  Queen  herself,  would  dare  to  knock  for  admittance 
at  that  door. 

Careless  of  the  music,  and  inattentive  to  the  sound 
which  had  startled  bis  companion,  the  Prince  still  lay 
upon  the  cushions,  lost  in  restless  thought.  Though 
he  both  hated  and  despised  his  Queen,  he  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct  during  their 
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late  interview  with  her.  If  not  neoeMary  to  his  lf»ve, 
the  oertainly  was  to  hit  ambition,  and  even  with  hit 
arrogant  pieteatimwy  he  could  hardly  expect  foi^givenett 
lor  iotolenoe  to  violent  and  unmanly,  without  tome  oon- 
cettiont,  to  which  it  chafed  hit  haujchty  tpirit  to  yield. 
Filled  with  thete  annoying  reflectiont,  he  allowed  the 
young  creature  at  hit  feet  to  weary  henelf  with  efibrtt 
to  give  him  pleasure,  without  even  remembering  that 
the  wat  to  occupied.  At  latt,  when  the  taw  that  ail 
her  gentle  effortt  to  chate  away  hit  torobre  mood  were 
in  vain,  her  own  tpirit  became  bppretted,  the  mutic 
gradually  died  from  beneath  her  fingert,  'till,  weary 
and  wretched;  her  head  drooped  forward  upon  a  botom 
heaving  with  tobt  which  the  could  no  longer  tupprett. 
Thit  tound  of  renewed  grief  arouted  the  yet  active 
ratentment  of  the  Prince. 

"  How  it  thitf  in  teart  again  t"  he  exclaimed,  ttart- 
ing  to  a  half  recumbent  pottnre,  and  6xing  hit  black, 
angry  eyet  on  the  unhappy  girl.  "  Will  there  never  be 
an  end  to  thete  childith  repiniogtf  Have  I  not  done 
every  thing  in  the  power  of  man  or  Prince  to  make  you 
content?  Did  I  not  ransack  half  Spain  to  collect 
maierialt  which  might  turround  you  with  the  familiar 
ddngt  and  atmotphore  of  home  t  Cbok  about,  giri ; 
can  the  Queen  of  England  boatt  luxuriet  tuch  at  I 
have  larithed  on  these  apartmenttt  Yet  ungrateful 
and  tuUen  you  ever  meet  me  thus,  as  if  /  had  power 
to  change  the  murky  tkiet  of  thit  heathenish  land 
for  the  tunny  clime  of  Spain." 

''It  is  not  that,  oh,  not  that!"  sobbed  the  unhappy 
young  creature.  "  I  thould  not  grieve,  though  certain 
diat  my  heart  may  never  again  leap  to  the  sunshine 
and  blostomt  of  our  own  bright  land,  were  you  ttill 
die  tame,  but  alat,  alas,  when  the  sunshine  of  love 
hat  once  died  away  from  the  heart,  who  can  rekindle 
it?  Let  us  leave  thit  gloomy  land,  Philip!**  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  tmall  handt,  and  entreating 
him  with  all  the  pastionate  eloquence  of  gesture  and 
language  which  the  to  deeply  felt.  "  You  are  not 
happy  here ;  every  thing  it  gloomy  and  torrowful  that 
we  look  upon.  I  knew  that  it  would  bo  to,  when, 
in  the  blindnets  of  my  love,  I  consented  to  conceal 
my  lex,  outrage  all  that  wat  yet  pure  in  my  nature, 
and  follow  you  hither.  The  air  it  ttifliog  which  I 
am  compelled  to  breathe  in  the  presence  of  that 
hated  and  cruel  Queen.  Bo  just,  Philip  !'*  the  added 
with  still  more  pastionate  earnestness;  right  "those 
you  have  wronged,  exert  your  boundlett  inAuence 
with  Queen  Mary,  in  a  generout^caute.  Persuade 
her  from  the  cruel  pertecution  with  which  the  pur^ 
tuet  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty— stay  the  blood- 
thed  which,  tince  our  coming,  hat  deluged  thit  un- 
happy nation,  and  then  let  ut  go  away.  The  breesea 
of  our  own  blotted  land  will  bring  back  the  feel- 
ingt  which  filled  our  botomt  before  a  wretched  thirst 
for  power  brought  ut  among  a  people  to  whom  we 
have  been  at  a  tcourge  or  a  pettilence.*' 

**  And  tuch  I  would  be/*  rejoined  Philip,  who  had 
been  gasing  in  mingled  anger  and  attonishment  on 
the  daiiog  girl,  while  the  gave  utterance  to  language 


which  would  have  been  treason  from  any  lips  but 
hers.  "  They  would  not  give  me,  love ;  I  can  coof 
mand  their  fear,  and  despise  their  hatred;  but  thefe 
subjects  are  not  for  your  counsel;  be  content  to  fill 
this  psetty  cage  with  smiles  and  music  when  I  seek 
it  as  now;  have  done  with  weeping;  be  vrith  me 
at  day  time  as  ever,  and  what  more  can  yon 
wish  t  Now  go  to  your  couch ;  I  have  much  to  ponder 
over  before  morning,  and  will  even  remain  as  I  am. 
Nay,  go,  go,  I  would  be  alone.*' 

The  strange  female  withdrew  reluctantly  into  the 
inner  chamber,  and  left  Philip  to  his  own  sullen 
thoughts.  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  still  he  lay 
wakefiil/  but  with  his  large  changing  eyes  fixed  steadi* 
ly  on  the  little  silver  lamp  which  poured  its  gentle 
light  over  the  window.  At  lost  the  sweet  tinkling 
sound  of  water  drops  as  they  rained  c^own  into  the 
fountain,  had  the  usual  lulling  effect ;  his  eyes  doted 
drowsily,  hit  head  tettled  back  upon  the  cuthiont,  and 
he  tlept  Then  th^  bed-chamber  door  toftly  unclosed, 
the  young  girl  stole  noitel^sly  across  the  floor,  and  pla> 
cing  herself  by  the  pile  of  cushions,  sat  patiently  watdn 
ing  his  slumbers. 

On  the  next  morning,  nither  before  his  usual  hour  of 
rising.  King  Philip  came  from  his  private  apartroentty 
accompanied,  as  ever,  by  hit  favorite  page.  Without 
leaving  one  word  of  greeting  or  apology  fur  hit  Queen, 
he  ordered  a  groom  to  prepare  hortet,  and  ttill  attended 
only  by  the  boy,  rode  from  the  cattle.  Thit  wat  the 
untatisfactory  information  brought  to  Queen  Mary  by 
the  messenger  whom  she  sent  to  request  an  interview 
with  her  husband.  She  retired  to  her  oratory  weaij 
from  lack  of  i«#t,  and  grievously  irritated  by  what  she 
had  learned,  when  Friar  Joseph  presented  himself  with 
information  that  Cardinal  Pole  waited  without,  much 
desiring  an  audience  with  her  migesty  on  matters  of 
deep  interest.  Never  in  her  worst  mood,  hod  Maiy 
denied  herself  to  the  good  prelate.  Firm  in  her  friend- 
ship as  she  vras,  bitter  in  hor  enmities,  she  ever  held 
him  in  reverence  and  affection,  and  when  he  entered 
her  oratory,  she  arose  to  meet  him,  and  for  a  moment 
the  cloud  of  ill  humor  departed  from  her  brow. 

There  was  no  witness  to  the  interview  between  Car- 
dinal Pole  and  his  distress,  but  it  lasted  nu»e  than  an 
hour,  and  when  he  left  the  oratory,  those  who  observed 
the  good  old  man  closely,  saw  that  he  was  deeply 
pained,  if  not  indignant,  but  whatever  had  passed,  it 
seemed  decisive,  for,  without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
old  man  descended  to  the  body  of  retainera  whom  he 
had  left  mounted  in  the  groundt,  hit  tread  tomewhat 
firmer  than  utual,  and  his  crimton  robet  tweeping  the 
marble  at  he  pasted  along.  Hit  teivitort  remarked 
that  ba  mounted  hit  mule  at  if  uncontcioutly  ngectinc 
their  wonted  retpectfiil  atsittance,  and  urged  him 
toward  London  with  a  pace  more  rapid  Uian  he  had 
ever  been  known  to  ride  before. 

CHAPTBR  y. 

For  many  anxiout  niinuiet  did  John  Copley  gaae 
down  upaa  the  pale  &ce  of  hit  child,  as  it.  lay  nettM 
in  hit  boiom,  to  helplett  and  death-like.  He  wat  dea* 
titute  of  means  to  aid  her,  so  he  tat  down  upon  his  dun* 
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geon  floor,  and  folded  her  in  hb  armi,  g«ntly  as  a 
phepherd  might  foster  a  pet  Iamb  which  the  storm  had 
stricken  down.  He  was  a  prisoner,  with  no  hope  which 
eould  load  him  away  from  death,  still  there  was  some- 
thing like  pleasure  at  his  heart,  as  he  felt  the  cold 
cheek  of  his  gentle  one  pressed  againnt  it.  If  they  were 
to  die,  it  would  be  together,  and  it  seemed  to  the  strong- 
hearted  man  a  mercy,  that  he  might  guard  the  spirit  of 
his  child  like  a  blossom  newly  cropped,  and  place  it, 
pure  as  when  it  sprang  from  thence,  once  more  in  the 
bosom  of  hor  mother,  when  they  should  all  meet  in 
Heaven.  With  his  large  hand  he  pat  back  the  golden 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  bending  his  cheek  upon  it, 
waited  quietly  'till  it  grew  warm  again  with  retuming 
Hfe.  At  last  he  felt  the  arm  which  was  about  bis  neck, 
tighten  its  clasp,  and  a  broken  sob  come  to  the  redden- 
ing lips. 

"  6od*s  blessing  rest  upon  thee,  my  child ;  how  feres 
it  with  thee  now,"  said  the  good  man,  soothingly. 

Alice  lifted  her  head,  but  feintly,  and  in  tears,  for 
now  that  she  was  with  her  fether,  she  felt  weak  and 
helpless  as  a  babe.  It  seemed  as  if  all  her  sufTerinffB 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  had  happened 
weeks  since ;  her  mind  turned  back  upon  them  drea- 
mily, and  after  a  little  time  sl^e  wept  herself  to  sleep 
upon  her  father's  cloak,  which  he  spread  in  a  comer  of 
his  ample  prii»on  room,  for,  as  yet,  no  couch  had  been 
provided  for  him,  and  ho  seemed  utterly  forgotten  by 
those  who  held  him  in  charge. 

When  Alice  awoke,  the  grr^  light  of  morning  fell 
■oftly  through  the  grated  window  of  her  prison ;  her 
fether  still  kept  his  patient  watch  by  her  side,  and 
smiled  upon  her  cheeringly  as  she  rose  to  her  elbow, 
and  looked  about  the  room,  bewildered,  and,  as  yet, 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  forlorn  condition. 

"  Thou  hast  been  blest  with  a  long  and  sweet  sleep, 
my  Alice,"  said  her  fellow  prisoner,  '^  though  on  a 
conch  somewhat  of  the  hardest." 

"  Are  you  with  me,  fether?"  replied  the  yet  dream- 
ing girl,  and  with  a  faint  smile  she  sat  up,  and  covering 
her  eyes,  seemed  striving  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
**  Father,"  she  said,  at  last,  but  without  uncovering  her 
eyes— 

"  What,  my  child  t" 

"  How  many  days  is  it  since  all  this  hajipened  7  I 
mean  since  we  were  all  happy  together,  down  by  the 
Httle  lake  t" 

"  One  day,  only  one,  my  Alice." 

**  Alas,  fether,  how  much  of  sorrow  can  be  crowded 
roto  one  single  day,"  said  the  young  creature,  looking 
moumftdly  into  her  companion's  fece.  "  Can  it  be  only 
a  Httle  more  than  thirty  hours  since  we  could  look  up 
«>  the  blue  sky,  and  feel  the  free  wind  leaping  amid  the 
trees  since  we  were  all  free  both  of  limb  and  will.  I 
ihonld  tliink  it  had  been  a  year." 

"  And  so  it  is,  if  we  measure  time  by  events,"  re- 
pHed  her  fether,  dropping  into  the  train  of  thought 
which  was  gradually  leading  her  mind  from  the  state 
of  apathy  into  which  terror  and  fatigue  had  thrown  it. 
"  The  stride  -of  oppression  with  us,  will  be  quick  and 
fetal ;  a  few  hours  ago,  and  we  sat,  asToa  say,  beneath 


the  pure  stars  which  God  has  planted  in  the  sky,  tv 
shine  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  To-day  wv 
are  here,  helpless  and  in  prison— to-morrow— " 

"What  of  to-morrow f"  inquired  the  gentle  giri, 
looking  anxiously  up  as  her  father  hesitated  to  speak. 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  John  Copley,  taking  her  hand, 
and  clasping  it  gently  in  his, ''  to-morrow,  my  child,  we 
may  be  with  your  mother." 

**  It  was  a  kindly  Way  of  telling  that  young  creature 
she  must  die.  She  almost  smiled  to  hear  it,  and  when 
she  looked  into  her  father's  eyes,  and  saw  tfaem  filled 
with  solemn  and  tranqnfl  light,  she  forgot  all  that  must 
be  suffered  before  death,  and  her  heart  grew  strong 
with  pleasant  thoughts  of  Heaven.  All  at  once  a 
painful  apprehension  shot  like  an  arrow  through  her 
mind.  With  a  slight  start,  she  again  looked  up,  but 
her  soft  eyes  had  become  keen  with  sodden  fear. 

**  What  troubles  thee,  Alice  7  art  thou  afraid  to  diet" 
She  did  not  answer.  "  Speak,  my  child,  and  say  if  tfaia 
fear  be  of  the  sotil,  or  only  a  shrinking  of  the  natural 
body  from  the  fiery  gate  through  which  thou  and  I  imist 
pass  into  Heaven." 

"  Life  is  very  sweet,  and  I  am  young  to  die,"  mui^ 
mured  the  sorrowing  girl,  **  but  when  you  tread  the 
dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  your  side.  Yet  methinks  there  is  one  living 
for  whom  my  spirit  would  mourn  even  in  Paradise. 
When  our  sojourn  here  is  ended,  fether,  will  he  bear  at 
company  to  the  place  of  our  rest  7** 

"Francis  Huntly  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  hia 
time  may  not  be  yet,"  replied  Copley,  "but  bethink 
thee,  my  gentle  child,  how  trifling  is  the  span  of  human 
life,  compared  to  eternity.  Though  we  pass  hence 
to-day,  and  he  remain  on  earth  the  three  score  years 
and  ten  allotted  to  man,  it  will  seem  but  a  moment  ere 
he  joins  us  in  that  place  of  rest  where  time  is  unknown." 

Alice  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  remained 
silent  for  several  moments;  Copley  thought  that  she 
was  weeping,  but  after  a  time  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
her  features  were  composed  though  still  sorrowful. 
**  Do  not  fear  me,"  she  said;  "  I  have  strength  to  bear 
my  appointed  task." 

She  would  have  spoken  farther,  but  a  noise  of  bolts 
withdrawn  heavily  from  their  sockets,  and  the  harsh 
sound  of  a  key  working  in  its  rusty  lock,  arrested  the 
words  on  her  lips.  She  hfid  scarcely  time  to  look 
toward  the  dungeon  door,  when  it  swung  open,  and  a 
man,  whom  she  remembered  to 'nave  seen  before,  as  in 
a  dream,  entered  the  room,  while  two  or  three  persons, 
who  appeared  to  be  under-keepers,  stood  grouped  in 
the  dark  passage  without  the  entrance. 

Alice  drew  close  to  her  fether,  and  nestled  her  hand 
in  his,  as  the  man  approached ;  her  heart  beat  pain- 
fully, and  the  slight  color  that  had  returned  to  her  lipt, 
died  entirely  away.  The  man  seemed  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  her  agitation.  Human  suffering  was  ao 
fainiliar  to  him,  that  he  really  did  not  observe  it  when 
so  noiselessly  expressed . 

**  We  have  received  orders  to  place  your  daughter 
in  another  room,"  he  said,  addressing  Copley  in  a  ton* 
which  he  strove  to  render  somewhat  more  coarteooe 
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than  uiial,  for  them  tvu  a  quiet  dignity  about  the  pri- 
soneri  which  awed  eren  his  hard  nature.  - 

Copley  bowed  his  head  in  silent  acquiescence,  but 
his  countenance  was  convulsed,  and  in  his  eye  there 
was  a  look  of  agony  such  as  springs  only  from  a 
strong  heart,  subdued  by  a  stronger  will.  The  trem- 
bling little  hand  which  clung  to  his,  seemed  to  rob 
his  iron  frame  of  its*  might.  The  keeper  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  floor,  when  his  prisoner  beckoned  with  his 
hand  that  he  should  come  no  nearer. 

"Go,  my  child,"  he  said,  in  a  low  choked  Toico, 
bending  over  the  trembling  young  creature,  who  clung 
imploringly  to  his  arm.  "  We  cannot  resist,  and  where- 
fore should  we  attempt  it.  Nay,  loose  thy  hold,  lest  my 
own  strength  fail." 

With  a  painful  effort  Alice  checked  the  convulsive 
sob  that  sprang  to  her  lips,  and  withdrawing  her  lumd 
from  its  grasp  on  her  £Ebther's,  sunk  to  her  knees  at  his 
feet. 

"  Father,  give  me  thy  blessing  before  I  go." 
The  broken  pathos  of  her  voice  arrested  even  the 
keeper  who  was  advancing  to  bear  her  away.     Copley 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  his  voice  rang  sol- 
emnly through  the  dungeon. 

"  May  the  God  of  Heaven  and  of  earth  bless  thee, 
oh,  my  chUd,"  and  with  these  words  John  Copley  bent 
down,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  his  child, 
and  motioned  the  keeper  to  take  her  away. 

Alice  was  conducted  through  many  a  winding  pas- 
sage dark  as  her  own  forebodings,  to  an  apartment  even 
more  gloomy  than  that  occupied  by  her  father.  The 
dim  light  which  struggled  through  a  grated  window,  far 
up  in  the  wall,  died  amid  the  cobwebs  and  dust  which 
had  hung  there  for  ages,  without  shedding  one  ray  upon 
the  floor  beneath.  A  small  iron  lamp,  however,  threw 
its  light  over  a  bed,  and  a  portion  of  the  apartment, 
rendering  the  remainder  more  gloomy  by  filling  it 
with  shadows.  A  couple  of  rude  stools,  with  a  bed, 
composed  all  the  furniture  in  the  room,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  been  brought  there  recently,  and  miserable  as 
they  weroj  for  her  accommodation. 

It  was  a  sad,  gloomy  place,  but  poor  Alice  was  heart- 
sick at  parting  with  her  father,  and  it  mattered  little  to 
•her  how  or  where  she  was  placed.     When  \e(t  alone  in 
this  dreary  apartment,  she  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
stools,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  strove  to 
collect  her  scattered  eneigies  to  meet  the  day  of  trial 
which  she  felt  to  be  very  near  at  hand.     When  with 
her  father,  she  had,  relied  on  him  for  strength  and  pro- 
tection, she  had  never,  in  her  whole  life,  been  taught  to 
act  for  herself,  he  had  ever,  been  at  hand  to  advise  and 
lead  her  in  the  path  of  duty.     Now  sh9  was  alone,  with 
no  human  arm  to  depend  cm  (or  succor,  no  human  voice 
to  pity  or  cheer  the  deep  solitude  of  her  prison  room. 
Still  her  spirit  grew  strong,  and  amid  her  utter  desti- 
tution, she  was  tranquil.    The  bitterness  of  death  seemed 
over  when  she  was  taken  from  the  bosom  of  her  parent. 
"  Now,"  she  murmured,  meekly  folding  her  hands, 
and  looking  upward,  **  I  have  done  with  earth  and 
earthly  things;  be  thou,  cHa,  father  of  mercies,  my  guide 
and  support." 


It  was  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so,  but  as 
Alice  uttered  this  petition,  a  bunch  of  flowers  dropped 
from  the  bosom  of  her  robe.    Amid  all  her  agony  of 
spirit  and  eoei^  of  motion,  they  had  rested  in  her 
bosom,  to  start  forth  when  her  heart  was  soaring  toward 
Heaven,  and  draw  it  biick  to  earthly  things  again.    She 
took  the  blossoms  from  the  floor  where  they  had  fidlen, 
and  for  the  first  time,  began  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  come  into  her  possession.    Who  eould 
have  placed  them  on  the  table  in  her  room  at  Windsor  7 
Not  Francis  Huntly ;  he  waa  in  no  frame  of  mind  iisr 
idle  gallantries  when  she  last  met  him  in  the  closet  of 
Friar  Joseph.     Not  her  father ;  he,  alas !  was  a  prisoner 
long  before  those  flowers  met  her  eye^  and  at  that  time, 
their  leaves  were  bright  with  dew.     She  had  scarcely 
obseryed  it  there,  but  in  her  dungeon  solitude,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  thought  which  would  not  leave  her 
mind.     The  blossoms  each  moment  became  m<Mre  pre- 
cious ;  diey  seemed  to  her  aroused  fancy,  sweet,  silent 
companions,  sent  to  cheer  her  solitude ;  drooping  and 
withered,  but    more  fragrant  from  that  veiy  cause. 
Perhaps  even  yet  their  brief  bloom  might  be  preserved 
to  outlast  the  life  warming  the  bosom  on  which  they  had 
withered ;  it  was  a  sad  thought,  but  still  she  cherished 
it. 

Upon  one  of  the  stools  stood  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
some  thread.  She  was  athirst,  but  drank  sparingly  of 
the  water,  that  enough  might  be  left  to  cherish  her 
treasure.  The  flowers  were  bound  by  a  crimson  riband, 
somewhat  broader  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  Wf 
port  of  things  so  fiail,  and  after  placing  them  in  tho 
pitcher,  Alice  still  held  the  riband  twined  in  her  fingers. 
All  at  once  she  became  cdnscious  that  some  other  and 
Less  pliant  substance  was  attached  to  the  silk,  and  bend- 
ing down  to  the  lamp,  found  a  narrow  slip  of  parchmmit 
lining  half  iu  length.  There  was  writing  upon  it,  but 
the  characters  were  so  delicately  traced,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  nwke  them  out  by  the  dim  light. 
She  was  crouching  over  the  slender  blaze  with  the 
parchment  held  so  unsteadily  in  her  trembling  hand, 
that  the  words  traced  thereon  seemed  floating  bencalh 
her  eyes,  when  footsteps  smote  along  the  passoge,  and 
stopped  before  her  prison  door. 

Alice  started  to  her  feet,  thrust  the  riband  into  her 
bosom,  and  stood  gazing  upon  the  entrance  of  her  dun- 
geon with  burning  cheeks  and  briUiant  eyes,  like  a 
wounded  gazelle,  awaiting  the  death  arrow.  The  doer 
opened,  and  King  Thilip  entered  her  prison.  A  cry  of 
fear  burst  from  the  poor  girl  when  she  recognised  her 
persecutor,  but  without  heeding  it,  I^ip  moved  for- 
ward. She  stood  trembling  in  his  presence,  when 
another  person  glided  sofUy  through  the  door,  and  dis- 
appeared like  ft  shadow  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room. 
In  the  imperfect  light,  Alice  could  not  distinguish  bis 
features  even  when  nearest  the  lamp,  but  he  was  of 
diminutive  size,  and  both  in  air  and  dress,  like  the 
Spanish  page.  Philip  stood  with  his  back  toward  the 
entrance,  and  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  passed  in 
unobserved,  except  by  Alice.  She  believed  the  intruder 
to  be  the  page,  and  felt  a  sense  of  comfort  and  protec- 
tion in  his  presence. 
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PhUip  advanced  close  to  the  sbrinking  prisdner,  and 
would  have-taken  her  hand,  bat  she  drew  back,  and  in 
a  trembling  voice,  entreated  to  be  left  akme. 

**  Nay,  lair  lady,"  said  the  hold  man,  glancing  care- 
lessly around  the  dungeon,  "  this  place  does  not  seem 
so  inviting  that  I  shall  wish  to  stay  longer  than  needful. 
By  our  Lady!  the  Queen  provides  hut  sorry  lodgings 
for  so  much  beauty,  but  it  shall  be  thy  own  fault  if  they 
be  not  speedily  replaced  with  such  as  even  she  has 
never  known.  One  smile,  most  lovely  maiden,  to  prove 
my  homage  to  thy  matchless  beauty  may  hereafter  meet 
its  reward,  and  Uiis  veiy  hour  I  yini\  place  thee  outside 
this  dismal  pile,  where  thou  may'st  flaunt  the  haughty 
woman  at  will,  even  in  her  own  ■palace,  and  she  shall 
not  dare  to  resent  it." 

Alice  drew  back  once  more,  for  he  would  have  taken 
her  hand.  The  indignant  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek, 
and  she  again  entreated,  nay,  commanded  him  to  de> 
part. 

"  Nay,  haughty  damsel,  I  mutt  be  heard  now!  My 
gourtempered  Queen  has  clipped  those  pretty  wings, 
and  given  thee  a  cage  somewhat  of  the  closest,  so  thou 
hast  no  green  covert  to  fly  to^  as  in  the  park  at  Wind- 


«or." 

''True,  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  very  helpless,"  said 
Alice,  vrith  sorrowiul  indignation.  "  If  you  will  perse- 
cute me  ^us,  I  have  no  redress,  but  remember,  nothing 
biit  unjust  bondage  could  detain  me  a  moment  in  your 
presence.  I  cannot  appeal  to  your  princely  honor,  that 
has  been  so  often  basely  violated,  but  if  oHe  feeling  of 
manhood  lives  yet  in  your  heart,  leave  me  alone,  that  I 
may  prepare  for  the  death  to  which  your  wicked  pur- 
suit has  consigned  me." 

**  Say  not  that,  sw&et  damsel,"  and  for  a  moment 
Philip*s  brow  flushed  at  the  truth  of  her  reproach.  "  If 
my  too  ardent  love  has  driven  thee  to  this  sad  state, 
it  can  make  atonement.  Consent  but  to  Ibok  less 
acornfttlly  upon  me,  and  I  will  even  yet  compel  the 
ireful  Queen  to  set  thee  at  liberty,  and  will  bear  thee 
Hr  from  her  malice,  to  a  land  more  lovely  than  thou 
hast  yetdreamed  of.  Beneath  the  bright  skies,  and  amid 
the  orange  groves  of  Spain  diou  wilt  learn  more  lenity 
for  my  true  pasnon,  and  thy  life  shall  be  like  that  of  an 
eastern  bird,  bright  with  music  and  love.  Nay,  do 
not  answer  me  yet,"  he  added  hastily,  for  the  lips  on 
which  he  gazed  began  to  tremble  with  a  host  of  scorn- 
ful feelings.  "  Think  but  one  moment  on  tbe  alterna- 
tive-—a  dungeon,  dark  and  dreary  like  this— solitude  for 
a  few  heurs,  and  those  hours  filled  with  a  dread  of  tbe 
death  which  will  most  surely  come — ^for  on  thy  own 
confession  of  heresy  has  the  Queen  condemned  thee 
already.  Then  the  mob  of  hooting  men  wlio  will  crowd 
about  to  gaie  on  the  beauty  of  that  form — ^to  mock  at 
its  agony,  as  it  writhes  and  struggles  amid  the  hot 
flames—" 

"  Monster !"  Philip  started,  for  the  voice  which 
uttered  the  single  word,  was  not  like  that  of  the 
wretched  young  creature  who  stood  firmly  before  him, 
her  face  resolute  in  its  expression,  but  white  as  marble. 
Yet  it  could  be  no  other  who  had  spoken.  Terror 
at  the   painful  picture   he    had  drawn,  might  have 


changed  her  voice  even  as  it  had  her  features,  bat  a 
moment  of  dead  silence  reigned  throaghout  the  dan* 
geon  as.  this  conjecture  passed  through  his  mind.  .  AKce 
turned  her  glittering  eyegi  towaid  the  comer  whence  th» 
sound  came.  All  was  dark  as  midnight,  but  something 
was  there,  motionless,  and  more  palpably  black  even 
than  the  shadows.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  spring 
forward  and  claim  protection  from  the  human  being 
whom  she  knew  to  be  shronded  in  the  gloom,  but  Philip 
spoke  again,  and  with  the  impatience  of  a  heart  tof^ 
tured  beyond  its  powers  of  endurance,  she  turned  upon 
him. 

"  Inhuman  man,"  she  exclaimed,  and  her  voice  did 
indeed  sound  unnatural— "  even  that-— the  crowd,  the 
sneer — torture,  and  hot  flames  can  I  endure,  rather  than 
the  mockery  of  thy  base  love ;  leave  me-Hmce  mofe  I 
entreat,  command,  that  you  leave  me  f" 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee  to  a  fitte  so  dreadful.  In  thine 
own  despite  thou  shalt  yet  be  taught  to  return  a  love 
which  is  no  mockery;  which  is  consuming  my  heart. 
Listen  to  me,  thou  sweet  obstinate ;  never  before  thx»— 
never  again  can  my  heart  know  a  passion  such  as  it 
feels  for  thee.  All  that  I  have  ever  proved  before,  was 
indeed  but  a  shadow  to  the  intense  love  thy  matchlese 
beauty  has  inspired. 

Philip  had  moved  his  position  M'hile  speaking,  and 
as  the  last  words  lef^  his  lips,  Alice  saw  a  pale  face, 
shaded  by  a  dbod  of  black  feathers,  gleaming  in  the  dim 
light,  a  few  paces  behind  hiin.  It  remained  stationary  a 
moment,  and  disappeared.  Again  it  met  her  gaze,  gli- 
ding like  a  shadow  through  the  prison  door.  Directly 
King  Philip  was  startled  from  his  iniquitous  suit  by  a 
noise  in  the  passage,  as  of  some  heavy  body  ftdling  upon 
the  floor.  He  went  out,  and  lo,  prone  up<«  the  hajnd 
flags  lay  the  Spanish  page.  He  had  fallen  on  his  face 
close  by  the  entrance  of  the  dungeon.  His  cap  lay  a 
few  paces  off,-  and  his  dark  curis  swept  the  stones  in 
scattf*red  masses. 

In  order  that  his  interview  with  the  prisoner  should 
be  uninterrupted,  Philip  -had  dismissed  all  the  keepers 
from  the  neighborhood  of  her  dungeon,  but  secure  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  language  through  which  his  conver- 
sation must  be  held,  he  had  suffered  the  boy  to  remain 
in  the  passage.  On  seeing  the  condition  of  his  favorite, 
the  Prince  Wded  him  from  the  floor  with  a  touch  of 
natural  compassion,  and  carrying  him  into  Alice's  dun- 
geon, looked  anxiously  round  for  some  means  of  resto- 
ring him  to  life.  Alice  came  forward  and  would  have 
assisted  him,  but  Philip  put  her  hastily  away,  and 
kneelingj>y  the  pitcher  flung  the  withcnred  flowers  across 
the  room,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  water,  dashed 
it  profusely  over  the  white  face  lying  cold  as  death  upon 
his  knee.  There  was  concern,  and  something  alrooat 
like  sorrow  in  the  proud  man's  face  as  he  was  thus 
kindly  occupied,  and  when  all  his  efforts  seemed  in  vain, 
he  looked  pained,  and  anxiously  bending  over  the  suf^ 
fcring  boy,  murmured  in  Spanish,  what,  by  theu*  into- 
nation seemed  words  of  familiar  endearment.  But  all 
his  efforts  failed  to  bring  back  one  ray  of  life  to  those 
deathly  features.  The  lips  remained  white,  the  lotig 
black  eyelashes  lay  motionless,  and  one  little  hand  fell 
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mod  pak  upon  the  floor.  Tho  Prinoe  at  kat 
ooMed  hit  exortioiify  and  again  muiuiuied  in  Spanish; 
bat  that  time  his  voice  was  broken  with  what  teemecl 
to  be  a  passionate  burst  of  grief.  He  believed  the  boy 
dead,  and  even  AJice  Copley  was,  for  the  time,  foigot- 
ten.    The  heart  of  that  bad  man  was  at  length  touched. 

The  page  at  last  gave  signs  of  life,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently no  common  swoon  that  <ipprassed  him,  for  he 
revived  with  pain,  and  his  breath  seemed  choking  him. 
Alke  impulsively  stooped  to  nn&sten  the  doublet  from 
his  neck,  but  again  Philip  put  her  away,  and  with 
his  own  hands  undid  the  festenings,  but  without  remo- 
ving any  portion  of  the  dresa. 

At  last  the  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  murmured  some- 
thing, in  Spanish  which  sounded  Hke  the  veiy  words 
which  Philip  himself  had  used.  They  received  no  reply, 
however,  and  as  life  and  strength  returned  to  his  chaige, 
Philip  resumed  his  old  manner;  nay,  he  even  seemed 
angry  with  the  boy  for  being  iU,  and  took  him  from  the 
room  before  he  seemed  able  to  support  himself! 

Alice  heard  the  door  secured  after  her  persecutor,  and 
waited  'till  his  footsteps  died  in  the  passage,  before  she 
dared  to  draw  forth  the  -slip  of  parehment  again.  She 
could  only  make  out  the  first  line— - 

**!!•  rssoleta  la  voar  duty,  and  few  aolidag  {  not  a  ludlr  of 
your  head  alwll  be  iojiired.    ReoMda  Aim—" 

A  few  more  words  followed,  but  dew  had  fellen  over 
them  from  the  flowers,  and  they  were  blotted  outi 

To  h9  eatUimMed, 


Orifflaal. 
TO   A   SOUTHERN    LADY. 


mi  JOBR  c.  m'cabb,  m.  ]>. 

Oh  !  bright  be  thy  home  on  that  for  distant  shore, 
Where  the  glad  flowers  bloom  every  month  in  the  year; 

Where  the  south  winds  come  whispering  the  green  vallies 
o*cr, 
And  the  joy-weeping  dew-spirit  drops  its  big  tear. 

When  the  day-god  shall  sink  amidst  islands  of  roses. 
And  moonlight  shall  shame  with  iu  radiaaoe  the  day ; 

And  the  sephyr's  soft  wing  on  the  bright  stream  reposes. 
Think,  sweet  lady,  think  on  the  friend  that's  away. 

Oh,  think  on  the  heart  that  throbbed  for  thee  alone— 
Those  songs  which  we  sung,  (oh  I  the  memory  Is  dear!) 

By  that  sweet  winding  river,  e'en  now  the  low  tone 
Of  iu  lone  breathing  waves  softly  melt  on  my  ear  I 

In  your  bright  smmy  sooth,  where  the  birds  ever  sing 

Their  wild  notes  of  love,  'mid  the  foresu  so  green ; 
And  nature  has  breathed  an  eternal  sweet  spring. 

As  she  walks  through  her  bowers  of  glorious  sheen. 
You'll  remember,  sweet  one,  when  the  twilight  appears, 

And  gloriously  brilliant  the  eve-star  comes  forth. 
There  are  those  who  are  looking  through  memory's  tears, 

And  watching  with  thee  from  the  cold  distant  north. 

Sweet  lady,  farewell !  we  may  meet  never  more, 
But  the  trarnirop  that  falls  is  now  telling  to  me. 

That  bright  hours  of  the  past  shall  thy  memory  come  o'er, 
And  'twere  Heaven  to  know  I'm  remembred  by  thee  ! 
22 


Original. 
A  VISIT  TO  MADAME  CATALANI. 

fnOU    THB    rKBNCB. 

Onb  beautiful  Sunday  in  the  spring  of  1836,  I  left 
Florence  by  the  gate  of  San  Gallo,  to  embiuce  a  kind 
invitation  which  had  been  offered  to  me  by  Madame 
Catalani,  once  the  most  celebrated  songstress  of  Europe, 
and  who  now  resided  in  a  beautiful  villa  a  few  leagues 
from  Florence,  contiguous  to  the  smaD  village  of  La 
Loggia,  once  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  but  now 
bearing  the  name  of  the  illustrious  singer.  Fortunately, 
that  day,  she  had  consented,  for  some  charitable  pur- 
pose, to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  litany  of  the 
Virgin,  with  her  daughter,  Madame  Duvivier,  in  the 
village  chapel. 

The  mass  was  said  by  a  venerable  priest,  upwards  of 
eighty  years,  and  the  chapel  was  filled  with  the  peasan- 
try of  the  surrounding  country.  There  were  also  a  few 
distinguished  personages  present,  among  whom  were 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Gaetan  Mura,  and  a  noble 
Polish  exile,  the  Count  Potocki. 

Madame  Catalani  assisted  in  the  worship  with  her 
magnificent  voice— the  same  voice  which  had  enchanted 
all  Europe,  and  won  for  her  nniveriMl  admiration,  but 
here  there  were  no  splendid  audiences  to  do  her  homage, 
no  pit  of  La  Scale,  no  boxes  of  San  Carlo,  no  Parisian, 
English,  or  Russian  auditories,  no  Congress  of  crowned 
heads,  but  poor  peasants,  with  open  mouths,  and  faces 
of  wonder,  gazed  on,  and  listened  with  exstasy  to  the 
Queen  of  song.  Seldom  have  I  beheld  a  sight  so  touch- 
ing. The  celebrated  songstress  on  her  bended  knees  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  was  more  majestically  beautiful 
than  aught  I  hod  ever  witnessed  in  my  travels.  Her 
eyes  were  superbly  brilliant,  and  her  face  full  of  emotion. 
Is  was  beautiful  to  behold  Semiramis,  as  it  were,  re- 
nouncing her  purple  robes  of  Babylon,  to  give  delight  to 
the  humble  inhabitants  of  a  little  Italian  village,  prajring 
to  the  Virgin,  and  pouring  forth  her  strains  of  melody. 
It  was  delightfol,  also,  to  listen  to  the  litany  spoken  in 
the  true  Italian.  At  the  sublime  invocations  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Queen  q£  Heaven — Mystic  Rose— -Comforter  of 
the  afflicted,  etc.,  her  enchanting  voice  broke  forth  in 
the  most  melodious  tones,  and  was  responded  to  by  the 
choir  of  the  little  chapel,  with  great  sweetness,  while 
the  harmonious  Ora  pro  noMs,  was  given  with  all  that 
natural  knowledge  of  music,  aided  by  correctness  of  ear 
so  peculiar  to  the  Italian  character.  The  great  artist 
had  lost  nothing  of  her  original  powers,  but  seized 
upon  every  passage  of  invocation  with  a  warmth  of 
expression,  and  a  seraphic  enthusiasm,  that  gave  a 
charm  'oil  now  to  me  unknown  of  the  puri^  of  poetry 
and  prayer.  The  divine  voice  seemed,  at  one  moment, 
to  ascend  to  the  skies,  and  the  next,  to  descend  to  earth, 
and  die  away  in  the  midst  of  the  lowly  congregation. 
If  aught  earthly  had  been  wanting  to  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  the  passage-*"  <Aa<  ike  prayer  of  ike 
ekurek  ekall  not  faU  to  ike  ground,^  this  would  at 
once  have  established  my  fai&  in  its  favor. 

I  have  been  at  many  concerts  in  Italy,  but  certainly  I 
have  never  heard  one  to  compare  with  this  village 
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Bolemni^.  I  have  since  been  present  in  the  Sixtine  Chn- 
.pel  at  Bbme,  when  the  dUvine  MUerere  has  been  tun^-*- 
when  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  holy  college— all  that 
was.fTeat  and  grand  in  Rome  assisted  in  the  service, 
but  nothing  could  efface  from  my  memory  that  simple 
village  offering  in  the  La  Loggia  Chapel,  and,  assu- 
redly, if  God  does  listen  to  pure  devotion — and  we  know 
it  is  wrong  even  to  make  it  a  supposition — ^he  did  lend 
a  favorable  ear  to  tibat  day's  devotion. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Madame  Catalan!  con- 
ducted me  to  her  villa.  All  Florence  cannot  boast  of 
such  a  residence.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  citron 
and  orange  trees,  with  one  front  exposed  to  the  winter 
sun,  and  another  completely  shrouded  by  a  clump  of 
umbrageous  citrons.  A  complete  colonade  surrounds 
the  body  of  the  building,  in  which  are  several  bass  reliefs 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  Lucca  del  Robbia.  On  enter- 
ing the  villa,  you  are  seized  with  a  delightful  feeling 
arising  from  the  coolness  which  reigns  around.  An 
atmosphere  o£"  opulent  icrenity*^  is  presented  to  the 
view.  Secure  from  the  mid-day  sun,  you  behold  translu- 
cent waters  flowing  in  marble  channels,  on  their  way  to 
the  barhs  in  different  places  of  the  grounds,  and  every 
where  are  pavements  of  marble  and  mosaic — all  that  is 
elegant  and  rich  in  Italian  art,  is  brought  to  bear  in  effect, 
and  convey  to  the  imagination  the  most  delicious  sensa- 
tions of  shelter  from  the  meridian  sun.  The  green 
Venetian  blinds  of  a  hundred  windows  are  fluttering 
with  the  breeze  from  the  Amo,  and  which  roams  through 
the  innumerable  stairways  and  galleries.  Wreaths  of 
arabesques  every  where  entwine  the  walls.  The  cor- 
ridors and  alcoves  are  laden  with  the  fragrance  from 
the  citron  and  orange  trees.  One  may  imagine  him- 
self transported  to  some  palace  in  which  the  most  cele- 
brated painters  had  exhausted  the  whole  force  of  their 
imaginative  faculties  in  gorgeous  designs.  From  the 
balcenies  you  behold  an  illimitable  horizon  of  azure,  and 
far  in  the  distance  a  range  of  mountains,  bathed  in  a 
trembling  haze  of  glory — before  you  lies  "  the  Lady 
Florenctf^  as  the  city  is  termed,  while  the  villas 
Strozzi  and  San  Miniato  on  either  side,  give  to  her  the 
appearance  of  an  indolent  nymph,  stretching  her  arms 
ere  she  sinks  into  those  of  slumber. 

A  sumptuous  dejeunir  awaited  us  in  a  charming  par- 
lor contiguous  to  the  conservatory.  The  priest  who 
said  mass,  had  been  invited,  but  he  arrived  only  to 
excuse  himself  for  not  being  able  to  join  us  at  table ; 
Madame  Catalani,  in  the  most  gracious  manner  in  the 
Tuscan  language,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  do 
so,  but  the  old  man  persisted  in  his  refusal,  excusing 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  other  religious  duties 
to  perform,  and  afler  partaking  of  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
vetired.  At  table  we  spoke  much  about  music,  and 
principally  about  the  French  opera,  so  little  known  in 
Italy,  'till  the  dejeunir  being  finished,  each  retired  to 
stroll  about  the  garden  and  the  delightful  grounds, 
while  those  who  preferred  to  remain,  beguiled  the  time 
with  conversation  or  music.  While  wandering  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  and  shadowy  grove,  suddenly  a  mourn- 
ful strain  fell  upon  mine  ear.  Never  had  I  heard  any 
thing  so  sweetly  melancholy ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  choir  of 


■ngeb  were  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a  fallen  aeraph.  I 
was  at  once  entranced  in  a  dream  of  delicious  mehm- 
choly.  It  was  Madame  Catalani,  singing  the  Dies  true  ! 
of  the  English  church,  that  melancholy  hymn  wfaidi  it 
is  said  was  written  on  the  marble  of  a  sepulchre,  with  a 
branch  of  cypress.  Never  was  surprize  more  unexpe^- 
ted :  such  is  the  ingenious  and  pleasing  manner  in  which 
the  hospitable  hostess  of  the  Catalani  villa  amutes  her 
guesttf.  At  the  finish  of  it  I  bent  my  steps  towards  die 
mansion,  where  an  exquisite  entertainment  was  awaH- 
tng  the  company.  A  profusion  of  the  moat  delicious 
friixts  and  sparkling  champagne,  stood  on  magnifioent 
tables  of  alabaster,  and  here  upon  the  banAca  of  the 
Amo,  with  our  cups  full  of  wine,  surrounded  by  aome 
of  the  loveliest  women  of  Italy  and  Fiance,  we  Hstenod 
with  ravishment  to  this  celebrated  funeral  tfoge.  The 
breeee  played  through  the  orange  trees,  which,  rich  in 
blossom,  shrouded  the  terrace.  The  son  descaanded 
with  a  languid  and  sorrowful  aspect;  a  aoft  Ijglit 
played  upon  the  windows,  and  a  thousand  ahadowa 
danced  on  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 

AU  this  day  was  one  long  concert.  The  daya  of 
Florence  are  made  for  music,  and  it  is  seldom  if  one 
finishes,  before  beholding  the  next.  The  piano  waa 
opened.  The  company  arranged  in  the  saloon,  and  the 
parts  displayed  on  the  desks.  Madame  Durivier,  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Catalani,  who  possesses  one  of  the 
most  splendid  contralto  voices  which  Italy  has  ever 
heard,  sang  two  duetts  with  her  mother,  one  from 
iVbrma,  and  the  other  la  Donna  del  La  go  la  SenUra^ 
mide.  At  the  piano  was  seated  Madame  Gaetan 
Murat,  daughter  of  M.  de  Meneval,  who  was  the 
fnend  of  the  Emperor.  At  eveiy  instant  the  visitors 
were  arriving  from  Florence.  The  sound  of  wheels— 
the  galloping  of  horses  on  the  pavement  of  the  court, 
the  pompous  announcements  of  the  great  names  of  the 
Italian  aristocracy,  but  still  nothing  interrupted  the 
music,  nothing  hushed  the  fuiy  of  the  brilliant  execu- 
tion. The  mistress  of  the  house  was  Norma  or  Semi- 
ramis.  We  were  in  Babylon,  or  in  the  forest  of 
Erminsul.  No  one  disturbed  himself  who  passed  in 
or  out  of  the  halls ;  it  was  the  beautiful  passion  of  the 
art  in  all  its  divine  enthusiasm.  There  were  no  forms 
of  complaisance  to  the  singer  or  the  artist,  no  inter- 
change of  thanks  and  congratulations ;  each  programme 
was  marked  for  performance.  The  delight  was  not 
allowed  to  dull  by  the  attempts  at  prelude  and  coquet- 
tish hesitation.  All  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  true 
passion,  rooo^'na,  eantiUne  polonaiee,  duOf  trie,  fv- 
manee,  all  were  greedi^  snatched  up.  The  piano 
paused  not  for  the  voice,  nor  the  voice  for  die  piaao. 
Such  was  a  musieal  eoiree  at  the  villa  of  Catalani. 

It  was,  by  this  time,  now  far  advanced.  The  golden 
streaks  of  day  were  circling  the  peaks  of  the  distant 
mountains ;  one  by  one  the  staxa  were  quenching  then- 
flames  in  the  sea  of  morning— the  dews  were  sparkling 
on  the  leaves  of  the  citron  and  orange— the  first  note  of 
the  lark  was  heard  sounding  in  the  halls  of  Heaven— 
the  company  began  slowly  to  drop  away ;  each  suited 
his  fancy,  and  I,  following  the  example,  mada  my  way 
to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  H. 
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LEAVES  F&OM  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  A  POOR  VICAR  IN  WILTSHIRE.* 


BT   MRS.   B.  r.  BLLBT. 


December  2^lk,  1764. 

It  is  well  lo  l«t  Um  storm,  in  some  memsnre,  p«ss 
Offer,  before  we  look  to  see  the  desol«tioii  it  Ins  aaftde. 
We  ell  slept  quietly  last  night;  end  to-day  we  can 
■peek  calmly  of  what  has  come  upon  us.  We  have  van- 
ens  plans  for  the  future.  In  these,  the  bitterest  thing  is, 
tliat  it  will  be  aeoessary  for  ns  to  be  separated,  at  least, 
for  a  time.  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  at  present, 
than  to  procnre  Jenny  and  Mary  places  at  servioe  in 
respecteble  families,  while  I  go  about,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  sitnation  that  will  yield  a  support  to^  me  and 
iny  beloved  ones. 

Maiy  has  nearly  recovered  her  former  cheerfulness ; 
and  talks  and  langhs  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  our 
thoughts.  Our  plans  are  fixed  in  some  measure;  as 
soon  as  the  new  vicar  comes,  I  will  instruct  him  in  the 
dutiea  of  the  office,  and  then  begin  my  journey ;  mean- 
while I  have  written  to  some  old  acquaintances  in  Salis- 
bury, begging  diem  to  try  and  obtain  places  for  my 
daughters  in  respectable  families.  Maiy  is  willing  and 
active ;  her  sister  is  well  skilled  in  household  work,  and 
qualified  also  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  children. 

I  have  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  this  village ; 
it  is  a  poor  place ;  and  the  people  are  cold,  and  not 
disposed  to  befriend  the  destitute.  The  talk  is  all  now 
nbout  the  new  vicpr.  Some  express  regret  that  I  must 
g6  away.    It  may  be  from  the  heart;  I  do  not  know. 

December  29<4. — To-day  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  at 
SaKsbttiy,  and  laid  before  him  my  condition,  and  the 
helplessness  of  my  &mily.  I  infiBrmed  him  that  I  had 
been  many  years  an  humble  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, and  asked  his  assistance  in  obtaining  a  place.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  Christian  man.  I  have 
little  doubt  he  will  be  disposed. to  help  me;  but  I  do.  not 
expect  much. 

December  30<4. — ^Misfortunes  thicken!  I  see  not 
now  what  can  save  me  from  a  jaol!  Yes,  a  jaol!  itis 
inevitable! 

I  feel  overwhelmed ;  every  efibrt  to  recover  my  fbr- 
SMr  strength,  to  regain  my  fortitude,  is  vain.  I  am 
incapable  even  of  inward  prayer.  The  blow  is  too  se- 
vere ! 

A  prison  is  inevitable !  Let  me  repeat  it,  'till  I  &- 
miliarize  my  mind  to  Uie  hideous  thought.  May  Provi- 
dence protect  my  helpless  children ! 

Perii^ps  a  speedy  death  may  end  my  mlseiy !  My 
heart  is  crushed;  my  brain  is  fevcsed.  I  cannot  write 
now. 

I  am  now  more  composed ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  I  know  not  what  fearful  fiMliags  have 
overcome  me :  I  have  seemed,  for  several  hours  past. 


*  Prom  the  Gsnaea  of  Zoebokln. 
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in  a  tonible  dream.  My  body  has  been  cold,  but  my 
heart  was  burmng.  Now  I  can  look  more  dearly  on 
the  stem  reality. 

Then  it  is  true.  Brooks  has  hanged  hiuMelf.  Field- 
son  sent  for  me,  and  informed  me  of  the  fact.  He  had 
an  official  paper,  and  a  notice  of  my  liability  for  the. 
hundred  pounds,  for  it  seems  Bnwks  lefk  a  large  aocu^ 
molation  of  debts.  He  was  thought  a  rich,  and  an 
honest  man :  I  never  dreamed  of  his  coming  to  such  an 
end. 

Ficldson  reminded  me  that  the  cloth-merchant, 
Wifhiel,  of  Trowbridge,  held  the  boodr  for  the  hundred 
pounds.  He  had  cause  to  pity  me,  under  such  a  calamity 
—so  unexpeoted,  too !  An  hundred  pounds !  All  we 
have  in  the  world,  if  sold,  would  not  bring  one  hun- 
dred shillings !  The  little  proper^  my  wife  brought, 
melted  away  during  her  long  illness ;  there  is  yet  a  piece 
of  land  et  Bradfoctl ;  that  muit  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 
But  all  is  vain ;  I  am  a  beggar;  and  must  go  to  jaol  if 
Withiel  is  not  nseroiful.  Payment  of  the  debt  is  impos- 
siUel 

fvanng'.— I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  What  • 
to  &U  into  despair !  almost  to  doubt  of  Providence ! 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  too!    I  have  reason  iat  deep 


I  have  done  all  in  my  power;  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Withiel,  candidly  acknowledging  my  utter  ina- 
bility to  meet  his  claim,  and  leaving  it  in  hit  hands, 
to  be  indulgent,  or  to  send  me  to  the  debtor's  prison. 
Should  he  be  disposed  to  kindness,  I  shall  be  grate- 
fiil  to  him ;  if  not,  I  must  submit  to  circumstances. 

Returning  firom  the  post  office,  I  tried  to  nerve 
myself  for  the  task  of  disclosing  to  my  children  th^ 
extent  of  our  misfortunes.  I  wished  to  prepare  them 
for  the  worst.  Ah!  the  girls  bore  it  mors  manfully 
than  the  man ;  more  resignedly  than  the  Christian  min- 
ister! V,. 

I  told  them  of  Brooks'  death,  of  my  liability  for  the 
debt,  and  the  possible  consequences.  Both  heard  me 
with  deep  and  anxious  attention. 

Jenny  embraced  me,  weeping  sofUy.  "  To  prison  !'•' 
she  repeated  after  me.  "  Ah !  my  poor  dear  fiither  \ 
You  have  done  no  wrong^-and  yet  you  must  sofifor  so 
much!  But  I  will  go  myself  to  Trowbridge;  I  will 
throw  myself  at  Withiel's  feet,  and  entreat  his  mercy !" 

**  No,  Jenny,  you  shall  not !"  cried  Maiy»  sobbing. 
''He  would  not  forgive  one  fiuthing  of  the  debt  for 
all  your  tears.  Merchants  have  hard  hearts.  I  will 
go  and  hire  myself  to  him  as  his  servant ;  I  will  live 
on  bread  and  water  all  the  days  of  my  life,  'till  I 
have  eaned  money  enou^  to  pay  father's  debt." 

We  all  became  more  calm  while  talking  over  ouv 
plans;  but  all  could  not  fail  to  perceive  how  hope- 
less they  were.  At  last  Jenny  said— "Why  disturb 
ourselves  with  fruitless  schemes?  Let  us  wait  Mr. 
Withiel's  answer.  If  he  is  inexorable,  let  us  be  re- 
signed. Go,  then,  to  prison,  my  father.  Periiaps  you 
will  be  better  there,  than  at  liberty,  amidst  hardship 
and  want.  And  you  need  not  be  ashamed,  for  you 
go  without  guUt.  We  will  both  go  out  to  service* 
and  with  eur  wafes  buy  you  eveiy  thin^  necessary  for 
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comfort  I  woqld  not  be  uhamed  eten  to  be  a  bof  g«r . 
for  it  is  »o  lia  to  be^^  for  my  &ther.  We  will  Tint  yoa 
as  often  as  we  can.  You  shall  be  well  taken  care  of, 
and  we  will  have  no  fbrther  fear." 

"  Yon  are  right,  sister/'  said  Maiy.  **  We  will  not 
distress  ourselves  any  further.  I  will  not  fear;  I  will 
be  happy ;  as  happy  as  I  can  be,  while  separated  from 
you  and  father." 

With  such  comforters,  how  could  I  despond  f  Fleet- 
man  was  right  when  he  said  in  parting,  that  I  had  two 
of  Heaven's  angels  about  me. 

Sjflvester  Night.'-~'Th»  year  is  ended.  It  has  been, 
through  the  favor  of  Heaven,  a  happy  year,  with  the 
exception  of  >  few  storms  It  is  true,  we  have  some- 
times had  scarce  enough— but  we  have  had  enough.  It 
is  true,  my  limited  means  have  caused  me  many  cares 
and  perplexities;  but  even  these  have  enhanced  our 
enjoyment.  It  is  true,  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  sup- 
port life  for  me  and  my  children,  three  months;  but 
how  many  are  there  who  know  not  how  they  shall  live 
from  one  day  to  another!  My  present  prospects  are 
poor  enough ;  but  if  the  worst  comes,  as  Jenny  says,  I 
^all  know  God  watches  over  me,  even  in  a  prison ! 

No  outward  calamity  can  destroy  the  comfort  of  a 
good  conscience ;  no  fitvors  of  fortune  can  give  peace, 
when  the  soul  is  troubled  with  remorse.  I  have  cause 
to  be  very  thankful! 

He  who  knows  how  to  want,  is  rich.  He  who  is 
indifferent  to  worldly  honors  or  contempt,  hatk  indeed  a 
good  report.  I  understand  our  blessed  gospel  better 
from  day  to  day,  since  I  have  learned  in  the  school  of 
adversity.  The  learned  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
write  commentaries  on  the  letter  of  the  gospel;  but 
teach  not  so  much  of  its  spirit. 

Thus  I  close  this  year.  I  am  glad  I  have  kept  a 
journal  for  many  years.  Every  man  would  find  it  profi- 
table to  do  this ;  for  <me  acquires  more  knowledge  of 
himself  by  this  means,  than  in  books  of  learning.  He 
who  keeps  a  daily  record  of  his  Noughts  and  feelia^, 
may  see,  at  the  and  of  the  year,  how  various  are  the 
pictures  of  himself.  Man  changes  from  hour  to  hour. 
He  who  says  he  knows  himself,  is  right  only  in  respect 
of  the  moment  in  which  he  speaks,  Few  know  what 
they  were  yesterday;  still  fbwer,  what  they  will  be 
tc^morrow* 

A  journal  is  also  profitable,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  us 
confidence  in  Providence.  More  instnietion  may  be 
derived  firom  ^e  history  of  one  man's  tbou^its  and 
feelings  during  twelve  months,  than  from  tho  general 
history  of  the  worid, 

I  have  learned  from  past  occurrences,  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  misfortune;  but  to  look  for  change,  when 
things  are  at  their  worst.  When  all  prospers  with  me,  I 
become  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  lest  I  be  not  pre- 
pared for  evil ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  seem  most 
to  be  pitied,  my  spiriu  rise,  my  fortitude  is  strength- 
ened. Besides,  inevitable  evil  seldom  appears  so  for- 
midable on  a  near  approach,  as  it  did  wlien  viewed  at 
a  distance.  Clouds  are  darkest  when  first  they  appear 
in  the  horison,  and  many  comforts  have  alwayr  been 
mingled  with  my  trials,  wUch  have  taught  me  to  hope 


with  tmnbliag,  not  to  be  the  sport  of  expectation. 
Woe  to  him  who  is  so!  he  is  following  an  igniM  faluuM 
through  a  marsh! 

NeW'Year^t  Morning,  Jan,  1«<,  1765. 

I  have  something  new  and  surprizing  to  record.  This 
morning  early,  at  six  o'clock,  while  I  lay  in  bed  think- 
ing of  the  sermon  I  am  to  preach  to<Iay,  I  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  front  door.  Mary  was  already  in  the 
kitchen,  and  hastened  to  see  who.  was  the  visitor  at 
such  an  unwonted  hour.  In  the  faint  light  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man,  who  gave  her  a  lai^ge  basket,  and  said, 

'*  Mr. "  (she  did  not  hear  the  name,)  "  sends  the 

vicar  this  basket,  and  begs  be  will  take  good  care  of 
what  it  contains." 

Mary  brought  in  the  basket,  and  then  knocked  gently 
at  my  chamber  door.  When  1  answered,  she  came  in, 
wished  me  good  morning,  and  a  happy  new-year,  and 
said  laughing,  '*  Father,  you  must  confess  me  a  prophet ! 
Here  is  the  Bishop's  mitre  I  told  you  of!"  She  then 
informed  me  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  regretted,  as 
much  as  I  did,  that  she  knew  not  the  giver. 

While  she  went  to  fetch  a  light  and  call  up  her  sis- 
ter, I  hastily  dressed  myself.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  felt 
some  curiosity ;  for  new-year's  presents  had  been  rare 
things  with  me.  My  most  probable  conjecture  was, 
that  my  friend,  the  fermer,  had  sbdwn  his  good  will  by 
sending  me  a  basket  of  cold  provisions ;  but  why  send 
it  so  secratiy,  and  before  day  f 

When  I  came  out  of  my  room,  I  saw  the  girls  stand- 
ing by  the  table  on  which  the  basket  was  placed,  look- 
ii^  as  if  eager  to  get  at  its  contents.  It  was  carefully 
sealed,  though  the  cover  was  full  of  sliu,  and  a  pi^r 
fastened  to  it,  addressed  to  me.  The  basket  was  large, 
and  rather  heavy.  I  lifted  up  the  cover  carefully,  with 
Jenny's  help.  A  fintf  white  napkin  lay  over  the  con- 
tents ;  that  was  removed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  do- 
scribe  our  astonishment  when  we  saw,  underneath,  a 
young  infant,  fast  asleep. 

The  child  seemed  about' eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  and 
was  sleeping  on  a  blue  silicon  cushion  covered  with  a 
quUt  of  silk,  bordered  with  lace.  Its  cap,  also,  was  oC 
the  finest  lace.  We  stood  a  few  minutes  in  silent 
amazement,  'till  at  length  Mary  bunt  out  a  laughing. 
Jenny  seemed  rather  inclined  to  tears  than  laughter. 
She  touched  its  soft  cheek  with  her  finger,  saying, "  Poor 
little  thing,  it  has  no  mother !  How  cruel  to  abandon 
so  helpless,  innoocuit  a  creature!  See,  father,  see, 
Mary,  how  quietly  it  sleeps — unconscious  of  its  condi- 
tion! We  will  not  disturb  it.  I  will  take  care  of  it, 
and  be  its  mother," 

I  embraced  the  compassionate  girl,  and  applauded 
her  charitable  resolution.  "  You  are  both  the  step-dtii- 
dren  of  fortune,"  said  I.  "  God  proves  our  feith ;  or, 
rather,  he  commends  it.  We  will  cherish  the  litde  fer- 
saken  innocent ;  for  though  we  know  not  how  we  are 
henceforth  to  earn  our  daily  bread.  Hx  knows,  who 
has  made  us  parents  to  this  orphan." 

We  agreed  not  to  disturb  the  litde  foundling's  slum- 
bers, but  busied  ourselves  in  conjectures  as  to  who  iu 
parents  could  be.  Witbeut  doubt  they  knew  me,  (or 
the  basket  was  directed  to  me.    We  could  anrive,  how 
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cnrer,  «t  no  ntitlkctcny  condutSoD,  and  I  deroted  mjrielf 
to  looking  over  my  lermon  on  Providonce ;  while  the 
firlt  were  occupied  in  household  affairs. 

Evening.'^l  returned  weary  and  exhausted  from  my 
labors.  The  roads  were  shockinj^ ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  walk ;  but  my  fatigue  made  me  anticipate,  with  mon 
delight,  the  cheerful  welcome  that  awaited  me  at  home. 
There  stood  the  table,  covered  with  itt  snow-white  cloth ; 
and  upon  it  a  flask  of  wine,  the  new-year's  gift  of  a  kind 
neighbor,  which  was  refireshing  indeed.  And  there  was 
Jenny  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  Maiy  ran  to  show 
me  the  pretty  bed*  they  had  found  in  the  basket  when 
the  child  awaked,  with  the  store  of  baby-clothes ;  and  a 
package,  which  had  lain  at  the  child's  feet,  addressed 
to  me.  I  opened  it  eagerly,  expecting  to  learn  from 
whom  die  singular  present  had  come.  Within  was  a 
roll  of  twenty  guineas,  and  the  following  letter : 

**  ItiSTcaiifD  Sis :— To  your  well  kDOwn  hnoiAnity  sad  kind- 
ness the  uafortunste  perentt  of  this  inlkat  sre  emboldened  to 
•Birost  Um,  impiorlof  for  him  jrour  fatherly  care.  We  may  one 
day  be  enabled  to  show  you  our  f  nititnde,  when  cirenmstances 
penait  us  lo  make  onraelres  known.  In  the  msanttme,  whataTer 
your  charity  may  prompt  yon  to  do  for  him,  will  not  fail  to  be 
seen  by  us.  The  boy's  name  ta  Alfred.  He  has  been  already 
christened.  The  twenty  cuineas  are  for  the  first  qnarier; 
•very  three  months  yon  will  receive  the  like  sum.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  bef  you  to  receive  our  child,  and  commend  him  to  the 
kind  ears  of  your  noble-hearted  Jenay>" 

Mary  was  wild  with  joy  at  our  unexpeeted  riches ; 
though  she  soon  recollected  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
might  have  named  her  with  compliments,  as  well  her 
sister.  We  read  die  letter  over  and  over,  and  would 
scarce  beUeve  our  eyes,  when  we  looked  at  the  pile  of 
guineas.  To  be  deliverd  from  want  and  pinching  pov- 
erty so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly !  And  who  could  be 
the  pareaut  I  thought  over  all  my  acquaintance,  but 
knew  of  none  who  could  be  in  such  circumstances,  yet 
were  able  to  pay  so  liberally  for  the  support  of  their 
offspring.    Well !  I  will  not  attempt  to  read  the  riddle. 

Jawuny  2i(.— Fortune  loads  me  with  her  favors.  This 
morning  I  received  a  letter  enclosing  twelve  pounds, 
from  Mr.  Fleetman.  He  has  paid  me  tweWe  pounds 
for  my  loan  of  twelve  shillings.  He  must  have  sue- 
ceeded  beyond  his  expectations ;  indeed,  be  intimates 
that.  He  is  too  generous ;  and  I  cannot  even  thank 
him,  for  he  has  ftngotten  to  inform  me  of  his  where- 
abouts. Heaven  grant  that  my  unexpected  good  fortune 
may  not  fill  me  with  vain  or  high  thoughts ! 

Now  I  hate  hopes  of  being  at  length  able  to  liquidate 
Brooks'  debt  to  Mr.  Withiel. 

My  giris  were  delighted  to  hear  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Fleetman.  Maiy  whispered,  I  know  not  what  childish 
nonsense,  in  Jenny's  ear,  at  which  Jenny  colored  very 
much,  and  looked  as  if  half  angry  with  her  sister.  The 
young  man  is  evidently  an  enthusiast ;  but  I  take  his  com- 
pliments with  due  allowance.  This  is  part  of  his  let- 
tar: 

"  When  I  left  your  house,  my  dear  and  excellent  friend,  I 
folt  as  if  affain  about  to  quit  the  paternal  roof  for  the  tarmoil 
of  the  world.  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  while  with  you. 
Through  life  I  shall  cherish  the  remembrance  of  yon,  in  your 
rich  povorty-i-yoar  christian  humility  and  conteolednesa  your 
patriarchal  simplicity  and  elevation  of  soul.  Nor  shall  I  forget 
your  sweet,  play  Ail,  endearing  Mary ;  nor— I  can  And  no  word 
•pproprlala  to  yonr  Jenny's  lovelineaa.  Sho  siisws  to  bm  a 
~  ^t,  whose  leush  hallows  every  thing  earthly!  I  shall  navar 


forget  the  aMMneat  in  which  A»  gnve  ma  yonr  loan,  and  spoko 
kind  words  of  comfort  to  me.       ••••*• 

**  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  explain  every  thing  to  voo.  Pray  pre- 
sent my  kindest  reoMmbrancas  to  yoar  lovely  daughters,  if 
they  will  condescend  to  receive  them.*' 

So  he  has  some  idea  of  re-visiting  Crekelad !  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  him  again.  Perhaps  the  young  man,  in 
his  enthusiastic  gratitude,  has  sent  me  his  all,  in  return 
for  the  trifle  I  lent  him !  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that. 
He  appeaiB  rather  used  to  acting  from  impulse ;  but  he 
has  undoubtedly  an  honest  heart. 

The  little  Alfred  is  already  a  prodigious  favorite  with 
the  girls.  He  is  indeed  a  sweet  child.  We  have 
bought  a  nice  cradle,  and  several  other  necessary  arti- 
cles. The  cradle  stands  by  Jenny's  bed;  and  she 
watches  over  him  with  the  tenderest  care. 

January  3d. — ^To-day  the  new  vicar,  Mr.  Bleching, 
arrived  with  his  lady  at  the  inn,  and  sent  for  me.  I 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  He  is  a  fine-looking 
man,  of  pleasant  manners.  He  informed  roe  that  it  was 
his  wish,  if  I  sgreed  to  it,  to  enter,  at  once,  upon  his 
duties;  but  that  I  might  retain  the  emolument  'till 
Easter.  I  answered  that  I  had  not  the  least  objection ; 
and  should  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  seeking 
other  means  of  livelihood.  Yet  it  was  my  wish  to  de- 
liver a  farewell  sermon  in  the  churches  where  I  had  so 
long  preached  the  gospel. 

This  he  readily  agreed  to,  and  proposed  to  come  this 
afternoon  to  my  house,  to  look  into  the  conditi<m  of  the 
dwelling,  so  soon  to  be  his  own.  His  wife  accompanied 
him  on  his  visit.  She  is,  apparently,  of  good  family, 
and  well  bred,  but  haugh^  and  overbearing.  Nothing 
was  right  about  the  house;  and  my  daughters  she 
scarce  honored  with  a  glance.  She  noticed  Alfred 
sleeping  in  his  cradle— (she  is,  herself,  about  to  become 
a  mother)— and  turning  to  Jenny,  said, ''  You  are  young 
to  be  married !"  Poor  Jenny  colored,  and  was  about 
to  explain,  when  I  came  to  her  aid.  Mrs.  Bleching 
heard  me  through  with  great  attention,  then  put  on  an 
incredulous  look,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  This 
behavior  I  thought  veiy  unbecoming,  but  said  nothing. 
I  invited  them  to  stay  to  tea,  but  the  lady  declined. 
Her  husband  seems  completely  under  her  sway.  I  need 
not  add  we  were  glad  to  be  relieved  from  such  visitors. 

January  6/&.— A  letter  from  Withiel;  he  professes 
himself  sorry  for  my  embarrassments,  and  kindly  bids 
me  give  myself  no  concern,  at  present,  about  Brooks' 
debt,  as  I  shall  have  as  long  a  time  as  I  choose  for  the 
payment.  He  seems  better  acquainted  with  my  cir- 
cumstances than  I  supposed ;  but  he  alludes  to  them 
delicately.  His  letter  has  taken  a  great  weight  off  my 
mind ;  and  I  rejoice  yet  more  to  find  a  man  so  humane 
and  honorable.  He  shall  not  be  deceived  in  his  opin- 
ion of  me.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  go  myself  to  Trow- 
bridge, and  pay  him  on  account,  the  twelve  pounds  I 
received  from  Fleetman. 

Jenny  assures  me  her  rest  is  never  broken  by  little 
Alfred,  and,  indeed  the  child  is  remarkably  quiet,  only 
waking  once  during  the  night,  when  she  gives  him  a 
drink,  and  he  goes  to  sleep  again.  Yet  I  cannot  hdp 
feeling  some  anxiety  about  the  girl.  She  is  not  so 
lively  as  she  used  to  be,  though  she  insist!  that  she  is 
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bappier  than  ever*  Sometiiiie*  she  falls  into  abtent  fits, 
and  sits  silent,  with  her  needle^work  on  her  lap ;  and  if 
ana  of  ns  speak  to  her,  she  starts,  and  asks  what  it  was 
we  said.  This,  undoubtedly,  conies  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  her  sleep,  though  she  will  not  acknowledge  it. 
I  wish  she  could  be  persuaded  to  take  some  sleep  during 
the  day,  but  that  she  will  not  do. 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  her  giriish  head  is  turned 
by  Fleetman's  praises !  She  asked  me  for  his  letter,  to 
re^,.and  has  not  given  it  back  to  me.  There  it  lies  in 
her  work-basket.    Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  it. 

January  Zth. — My  farewell  sermon  was  heard  with 
tears  by  my  parishionem.  I  did  not.  know  they  loved 
me  half  so  well.  From  all  of  them  I  hear  expressions 
of  afleciion  and  regret,  and  many  have  loaded  me  with 
presents.  My  house  has  never  been  so  full  of  good 
things  of  all  kinds,  as  it  is  now.  We  overflow  with 
abundance.  But  I  can  readily  dispose  of  what  we  do 
sot  need.  I  know  many  poor  families  in.  the  village, 
and  Jenny  knows  mora  than  I  do.  These  shall  be 
made  happy  with  us. 

I  could  not  deliver  my  farewell  sermon  without  deep 
emotion.  It  was  written  with  many  tears.  I  am  quit- 
ting what  has  hitherto  been  my  world,  my  business,  my 
pursuit  in  life.  I  am  thrust  out  of  the  vineyard  like  a 
useless  servant ;  yet  have  I  ]dl>ored  therein,  not  as  an 
hireling;  I  have  planted  some  promising  vines,  and 
pruned  many.  I  am  driven  from  the  field  of  my  labors, 
where  I  have  wrought  with  care  and  hope  and  honest 
seal,  and  fervent  prayer.  I  have  sought  the  bed  of  the 
tick,  and  shrunk  not  from  fatigue,  so  I  might  adminis- 
ter strength,  and  comfort,  and  holy  hope  to  the  dying. 
I  have  warned  sinners  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways ;  I 
have  filled  the  destitute  with  joy ;  I  have  led  back  the 
lost  to  the  way  of  life.  All  this  I  say  without  pride ; 
these  souls  are  knit  to  mine  with  the  strongest  ties,  and 
BOW  that  tie  is  broken.  Why  should  not  my  heart 
bleed  f     But  God's  will  be  done  i 

Most  gladly  would  I  ask  the  favor  of  Dr.  Soarr,  to 
allow  me  to  remain,  and  perform  the  vicar's  duty  with- 
out salary,  had  not  my  successor  already  entered  upon 
his  office !  I  am  used  to  poverty  and  hardship  from  my 
childhood ;  I  should  not  fear  them,  now  that  I  have 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  with  the  money  sent 
and  promised  with  Alfred,  to  keep  me  *and  my  daugh- 
ters from  want.  We  could  be  happy,  and  lay  by  enough 
for  days  of  sickness  or  adversity.  I  would  never  more 
complain  of  wind  and  weather,  however  oflen  and 
severely  they  beat  upon  my  grey  head,  were  I  only 
privileged  still  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  my  dear 
parishioners ! 

But  that  may  not  be ;  and  I  will  not  murmur.  The 
tears  that  fall  upon  this  sheet  are  not  tears  of  repining 
discontent.  I  have  never  prayed  for  riches  or  pros- 
perity, nor  do  I  prey  for  them  now.  But  oh.  Lord !  let 
not  thy  servant  be  dismissed  entirely  from  Thy  service, 
while  he  has  yet  strength  to  wait  on  Thee !  Grant  that 
I  may  again  enter  into  Thy  vineyard,  and  with  Thy  bles- 
sing, win  souls ! 

Jamuarf  13/A.— I  have  to  recofd  the  particulan  of 
ny  journey  to  Trowbridge.     I  arrived  late  at  night,  and 


much  iatigued  with  walking,  at  the  good  old  town,  and 
actually  overslept  myself  next  morning  at  the  inn. 
When  I  had  dressed  myself  in  clean  clothee— (I  think 
I  have  not  made  a  better  appearance  since  oiy  wedding- 
day,  so  carefully  had  Jeony  prepared  my  best  suit!)— *I 
left  the  inn,  and  went  to  Mr.  Withiel's  residence.  Ha 
lives  ia  a  laige  and  handsome  house. 

He  received  me,  at  fint,  rather  coldly ;  but  when  I 
informed  him  who  I  was,  he  invited  me  to  walk  into 
his  ofiioe.  Hera  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
towards  me ;  and  related  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  became  surety  for  Brooks,  with  matters  that  had 
taken  place  since.  I  then  counted  out  the  twelva 
pounds,  my  first  payment,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Withiel  looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  seemed 
moved.  At  length  be  reached  me  his  hand,  shook  mine 
cordially,  and  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  am  better  acquain- 
ted with  you  than  you  think,  though  I  have  never  seen 
you  before.  I  know  yon  for  an  honest  man.  Take 
back  your  twelve  pounds ;  I  cannot  receive  them  from 
you ;  let  me  nther  add  something."  He  went  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  fetched  thence  a  paper.  "Tou 
know  this,"  said  he ;  "  here  is  your  own  hand  writing— 
your  signature  to  the  bond  of  security.  I  make  it  a 
present  to  you  and  your  daughters.*'  He  tore  the 
paper  in  two,  and  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

I  could  not  speak,  overcome  with  surprize  and  grati* 
tude.  My  eyes  were  wet.  Mr.  Withiel  saw  that  I  waa 
endeavoring  to  thank  him,  arid  said,  "  Not  one  word 
more,  my  dear  sir!  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  will 
suffer  you  to  thank  oe.  Indeed,  I  have  done  nothing 
wonderful ;  I  would  freely  have  forgiven  poor  Brooks 
the  debt,  had  he  spoken  openly  to  me." 

Ought  it  not  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  Christian  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  faith  in  such  men  t  Truly  it  did  mine. 
Mr.  Withiel  then  introduced  me  to.  his  wife  and  hia 
son,  and  insisted  upon  sending  for  my  bundle  of  dodies 
firom  the  inn,  and  having  me  for  a  guest  while  I  re- 
mained in  town.  His  hospitality  was  princely.  So 
unaccustomed  am  I  to  splendid  furniture,  that  I  hardly 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  what  I  saw. 

The  next  day  my  kind  firiend  sent  me  back  to  Creke- 
lad  in  his  carriage.  I  prayed  for  blessings  upon  my 
benefector.  My  girls  wept  for  joy,  when  I  showed 
them  the  torn  bond,  and  joined  with  me  in  thankfulness 
that  so  heavy  a  burden  of  care  was  thus  unexpectedly 
removed  from  my  heart. 

Jamiary  16<ik.— This  day  has  been  truly  remarkable ; 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  nor  eease  to  be  thankful,  I  trust, 
for  all  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  me. 

We  were  together  this  morning;  Alfred  in  his  cradle, 
which  Mary  rocked  while  she  read,  and  Jenny  sewing 
by  the  window.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  became 
pale  as  death.  We  asked  what  was  the  matter.  "  He 
is  coming,"  she  replied ;  and  the  next  instant  Fleetman 
entered. 

He  wore  an  elegant  travelling  suit,  and  looked  re- 
maricably  well.  We  all  greeted  him  cordially;  he 
embraced  me,  kissed  Mary,  and  begged  Jenny^s  paidon, 
whUe  he  kissed  her  hand,  for  the  fnght  he  had  caused 
her. 
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I  bade  the  girli  brin^  oat  wise  and  cold  meats,  to 
•ntertain  my  guest  and  friend  in  nuber  better  style  than 
before ;  bat  he  declined  my  invitation,  having  left,  he 
said,  his  company  at  the  inn.  Yet  at  Jenny's  entreaty 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  consented  to  stay  and  lunch 
with  us. 

When  he  ipoke  of  hie  "eompany,"  sujipoting,  of 
course,  he  meant  a  theatrical  company,  I  asked  if  they 
expected  to  play  here  in  the  village,  adding,  that  it  was 
too  poor  a  place  to  hope  for  much  encouragement. 
Fleetman  laughed,  and  said,  "  We  will  act  a  piece  or 
so,  but  it  shall  be  without  pay."  Mary  was  delighted 
to  hear  this ;  she  had  always  wished,  she  said,  to  see  a 
play.  She  told  the  news  to  Jenny,  who  just  then  came 
in  with  the  tray  of  refreshments. 

"  Have  yon  many  actors  in  yoar  company,  Mr.  Fleet- 
man  f "  asked  Mary.  He  replied,  "  Only  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  but  they  are  both  excellent  performers,'* 

Jenny  looked  unusually  grave.  As  she  set  down  the 
things  on  ^  table,  she  asked,  looking  towards  Fleet-' 
man,  **  And  yon,  sir— are  yoa  gomg  to  perform  f" 

I  thoaght  there  was  eeme  sadness  in  ^r  voiee.  The 
young  man  seemed  to  think  so  too.  He  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment ;  then  stepping  nearer  to  her,  he  said 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "  That,  dear  Miss  Jenny,  depends 
upon  you.'' 

My  daughter  looked  down  and  blushed  deeply,  but 
made  no  reply;  and  I  coniess  I  was  ra^er  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  be  meant.  Indeed,  the  embarmssment 
seemed  generel,  'till  Mary  pot  an  end  to  it  by  some 
sprightly  remark,  and  we  sat  down  to  table.  Fleetman 
ponred  out  some  wine,  and  asked  my  eldest  daughter 
to  drink  with  him.  She  did  so,  and  he  seemed,  at 
once,  to  reeover  his  vivacity.  When  we  rose  from 
table,  our  guest  went  -to  the  cradle,  and  asked  many 
qoestidps  about  little  Alfred.  I  related  the  circumstan- 
ces of  my  singular  new-year's  present,  and  my  vain  con- 
jectures as  to  who  had  sent  it. 

"  I  can  give  you  some  information  respecting  that," 
said  he.     "  The  new-year's  present  came  from  me." 

"  From  you .'"  exclaimed  I  and  the  giris  in  a  breath. 

"  Yet,  fifom  me ;  and  now,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  time 
to  let  you  into  the  mystery.  I  am  no  comedian,  but  a 
baronet,  and  my  name  is  Cecil  Fayrford.  My  sister 
and  myself  have  been  long  kept  wrongfully  from  the 
estate  we  inherited  from  our  late  father,  by  an  uncle, 
who  made  some  difficult  about  the  will,  and  involved 
us  in  a  lawiuit.  We  have  Kved,  'till  very  recently,  on 
a  little  property  left  us  by  our  mother.  My  sister  suf- 
fered much  from  the  tyranny  of  our  uncle,  who  was  her 
guardian.  He  had  promised  her  in  marriage  to  one  of 
his  friends;  whereas  she  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of 
Lord  Sondom,  whose  father,  meanwhile,  was  bent  on 
forcing  his  son  to  wed  a  rich  heirBSS  be  had  in  view. 
The  lovers,  persecuted  as  they  were,  resolved  on  a 
private  union;  and  shortly  afbnr,  their  marriage  was 
solemnised  without  the  knowledge  of  either  my  uncle 
or  Lord  Sandom. 

**  Alfred  is  their  son.  My  sister  went,  under  my  pro- 
tection, to  reside  in  a  country  place,  where  she  could 
have  the  benefit  of  sea  bathing,  as  her  health  was  deli- 


cate. I  engaged  to  provide  for  her  infimt's  being  taken 
cans  of.  I  had  beard — you  will  wonder  at  this— of  tiw 
Christian  virtues  of  a  certain  vicar  of  Crekelad— ^rtues 
which  shone  in  obscuri^  and  poverty.  I  oame  hither 
witb^the  express  purpose  of  seeing  and  proving  yon. 
Will  you  pardon  my  stratagem  f  I  ascertained  that  I 
had  not  been  deceived  in  your  character,  jiod  diat  I 
might  safely  trust  you  with  the  care  and  education  of 
my  little  nephew. 

"  Fortune  took  a  turn  sooner  than  we  expected.  Bfy 
sister  did  not  return  to  my  uncle's  house ;  but  we  short^ 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  suit  was  decided 
in  our  favor,  aiid  we  restored  to  our  rightful  possession; 
and  within  a  few  days  the  news  came  that  old  Lord 
Sandom  was  dead.  His  son  immediately  made  known 
his  marriage,  and  came  to  claim  his  wife.  There  is 
now  410  need  of  keeping  Alfred  s  birth  a  secret.  His 
parents  have  come  to  take  him  with  them ;  I  have  eorae 
to  take  you  away  also,  if  you  have  no  objections. 

**  The  situation  of  Rector  of  — — ,  is  in  the  gift  of 
my  fiunily,  whose  representative  I  am ;  and  it  is  now 
vacant.  It  is  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  besides 
the  tithes.  You,  my  dear  friend,  have  lost  yoor  place. 
Will  you  take  this,  and  remove  into  our  neighborhood  T' 

God  alone  knows  what  I  felt  at  these  worde— at  tiras 
seeing  a  field  open  for  my  labors,  with  provision  so  far 
beyond  my  necessities  or  merits.  I  felt  tears  coming  in 
my  eyes,  and  could  only  press  my  benefector's  hand. 
Maiy  embraced  me  joyfully ;  Jenny  snatched  the  baro- 
net's hand,  and  kissed  it ;  but  he  was  gone  before  wa 
could  find  words  to  tiiaiik  him. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  returned,  bringing  with 
him  Lord  Sandom  and  his  lady,  a  lovely  young  crea- 
ture, who,  without  heeding  us,  ran  to  the  cradle  where 
the  child  lay,  kneeled  down  and  kissed  his  feir  cheeks, 
and  wept  tears  of  deep  emotion.  Her  husband  raised 
her,  and  begged  her  to  be  composed.  She  then  apolo- 
gized to  us  for  her  odd  behavior,  and  thanked  me  most 
feelingly  for  the  care  I  had  taken  of  her  boy.  Turning 
to  Mary,  she  repeated  her  expressions  of  obligation; 
but  the  lively  giri  disclaimed  them,  and  pointing  to 
Jenny,  who  stood  by  the  window,  said,  "My  sister, 
there,  is  the  boy's  mamma!" 

Lady  Sandom  went  up  to  my  eldest  daughter,  and 
looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence ;  then  with  a  smiling 
glance  at  her  brother,  she  took  Jenny's  hand  kindly. 
The  poor  girl  seemed  abashed  at  being  the  object  of  so 
much  gratitude.  "1  cannot  tiiank  you,"  said  Lady 
Sandom,  "  so  warmly  as  a  mother's  heart  prompts  me 
to  do.  But  I  wish,  lovely  Jenny,  that  you  would  take 
me  for  a  sister.  Here  is  my  poor  brother ;"  the  Baro- 
net came  nearer  as  she  spoke ;  "  will  you  not  take  pity 
on  him,  and  let  me  be  really  your  sister  7" 

Jenny  answered,  blushing, ''  He  is  my  father's  bene- 
fiunor." 

"  Do  not  be  unkind  to  him,  then ;  if  you  but  knew 
how  he  loves  you  !"   ' 

The  Baronet  took  my  daughter's  hand  and  kissed  it. 
She  tried  to  draw  it  away.  "  Will  you  make  me  un- 
happy f"  asked  he.  '<  I  shaU  be  wretched  without  this 
hand."    Jenny  suffered  him  to  koei^ it,  and  leading  her 
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to  me,  the  Baronet  a»ked  me  to  receive  and  blest  Him 

as  my  ton. 

"  My  daughter !"  cried  I,  "  you  are,  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  bewildered,  as  I  am.  Collect  yourself,  and 
answer,  as  to  a  most  solemn  question.  Can  you  love 
this  young  man  ?  Consent  not  to  wed  him,  unless  you 
can  love  him !" 

Jenny  could  find  no  words  to  reply,  but  the  glance 
she  gave  the  Baronet,  when  I  thus  spoke,  and  her  trust- 
ful look  towards  me,  quite  satisfied  me  that  she  thought 
him  worthy  of  her  affections ;  and  I  invoked  the  blessing 
<^  Heaven  upon. their  union. 

The  delight  of  all  parties,  and  the  childish  glee  of  my 
youngest  daughter,  in  prospect  of  the  approaching  wed- 
ding, I  cannot  attempt  to  describe,  nor  my  own  feelings 
for  th6  rest  of  the  day.  My  heart  is  too  full  of  happi- 
ness. I  hope,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  be  in  a,  more  ^erene 
frame  of  mind* 


AuTHoa's  NoTS.-^oldsinith's  Vicmr  of  Wak^ld  appsarad 
kn  London,  sbout  ITRJ.*  Thw  circumsUnce  \»  mentioned,  be- 
«aiMe  it  is  barely  poMible  tbat  the  accoBuplisbed  writer  may 
have  taken  the  flrtt  idea  of  hit  eotertaioinr  work  firom  a  fraff- 
ment  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Vicar  in  Wiltahire,"  which  had,  in 
1766,  been  published  in  the  British  Mag aaine.  It  was  Uiere 
atated  to  be  a  faithful  history,  and  it  it  evident,  owed  little  to 
the  embellishment  of  fancy.  I  cannot  find  that  any  more  of  the 
Journal  has  been  published  {  probably  the  humble-minded 
Vicar  was  solely  induced  to  present  this  extract  to  the  world, 
"by  the  consideration  that  the  story  of  this  marvellous  event  in 
his  life—in  all  likelihood  the  only  event  worth  recordiag<~ 
would  be  fraught  with  instruction  to  those  who  read  it. 

*  According  to  Goldsmith's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  miscellane- 
ous works,  complete  in  one  volume— the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
appeared  in  1706. 
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THE    TWO   CUPIDS. 


BT   ANNA  CORA  MOW  ATT. 


0*111  mortal  hearu  two  Cupids  reign, 
.    Of  both  was  Venus  mother ; 
In  olden  days  but  one  could  chain, 
Though  worldlings  now  the  second  feign, 

Is  mightier  than  his  brother. 
The  younger,  whom  men  latest  knew. 

To  earth  belongs,  not  Heaven ; 
Bright  eyes  hath  he,  and  keen  their  view, 
A  lip  so  sweet  you'd  deem  it  true. 

And  wings  to  him  are  given. 
With  Beauty's  locks  he  plumes  his  dart, 

But,  some  say,  ofter  far, 
With  gold  entwined  his  arrows  part, 
For  such  more  surely  pierce  the  heart, 

Vet  leave  behind  no  scar. 
This  breath  firom  Heaven  the  other  drew, 

And  still  he  rules  on  high ; 
His  voice  can  hearts  of  steel  subdue, 
And  false  his  light  shaft  never  flew. 

Though  sightless  in  his  eye. 
They  err,  who  deem  this  god  hath  wings. 

Or  Time,  his  claims  can  sever, 
Roond  changeless  souls  his  bond  he  flings. 
And,  where  his  myrtle  branch  once  springs, 

It  lives  Ind  blooms  for  ever  i 


Original. 
MY   LOST   FATHHR. 


BT  HANNAH  F.   OOULH. 


Sacsbo  the  hour,  when  thou,  my  sainted  &thsr, 
Wast  of  thy  worn-out,  sinking  clay  undreaasd 

Gentiy,  by  his  pale  hand,  who  coaws  to  gather 
Tine's  weary  pilgrims  honm  to  Joy  and  rest. 

Noiaeless,-aid  clear,  and  holiest  of  tiie  seven, 
That  day  when  thy  last  earthly  sun  went  down. 

Thy  Sabbath,  closing  here,  began  itt  Heaven, 
Whilst  thy  meek  brow  changed  asbes  Ibr  a  crown. 

Hushed  was  the  evening«-aot  a  zephyr  swelliaf  , 
Heaved  the  tree  blos«>m  or  die  woodbino-leavea ; 

Silent,  the  bird  that  sang  about  thy  dwelling. 
Slept  where  she  nesticfi,  ck>se  beneath  lU  eaves. 

Cloudless  the  moon  and  stars  above  were  shining. 
When  timers  last  ray  to  thy  mild  eye  was  shed  ? 

While  death's  cold  toucb  life's  silver  cord  untwinhif. 
Brought  1)^  chill  nigbt-dews  on  thy  revsrend  hsad. 

Ninety  ftill  years  of  pilgrimage  completing, 
Here  dtdst  thou  linger  'till  one  Sabbath  o'er ; 

Twas  holy  time— thy  pure  heart  stilled  its  beating; 
Pain,  work  and  warfare,  were  to  thee  no  more. 


Meet  hour  for  one  obedient,  meek  and  lowly, 
Wont  the  command-'the  day  of  Heaven  U» 

Called,  St  its  evening  to  the  High  and  Holy, 
Calmly  in  Jesus  thus  to  fall  asleep. 


Sweetly  thy  form,  that  seemed  a  blissflil  dreamer. 
Told  by  its  features  how  the  spirit  smiled. 

Through  the  dark  shadowy  vale,  by  thy  Kedoemor 
Led  to  His  kingdom  like  a  UttU  child. 

Nature's  ftiU  hand,  that  on  thy  natal  momlng, 
Ctothed  earth  to  greet  thee  in  the  fiowers  of  Hay, 

Brought  them  renewed,  thy  burial-spot  adorning. 
When  four-score  years  and  tea  had  rolled  away. 

Now  has  the  robin,  by  thy  window  flying. 
Off  from  thy  home,  where  lata  she  buUt  her  nast, 

Leading  her  young  to  whore  thy  dust  is  lying. 
Taught  them  to  sing  a  requiem  to  ita  rest. 

There  has  it  joined  the  ashes  of  my  motiier. 
Faithful— re-wedded  to  its  only  bride ; 

And  the»»  your  latest-born,  my  younger  brothor. 
Your  fond  hearto'  care,  sleeps  closely  by  her  sida. 

Yet,  angel  fhther,  over  Jordan's  water, 
Is  it  so  far,  that  now  t)iou  canst  not  see 

Back  to  the  shore  where  lonely  stands  thy  daagkfsr. 
Sprinkling  its  rocks  and  tiioms  with  tears  Ibr  thaal 

Art  tbou  BO  distant,  visions  of  thy  gloiy 
May  not  be  granted  to  her  mortal  sight. 

When  she  so  long  watched  o'er  thy  head  so  hooiy, 
Smoothing  its  pillow  'till  Uiat  aioumfal  night* 


For,  here  so  oft  a  palnflil  path  of  duty, 
*'- 4  ^      Thy  patient  feet  with  steady  steps  hsvs  tiadf 
They  have  passed  up  to  maet  the  King  In  beauty  J 

And,  oh!  thy  blessed  eyss  i»  posoe  see  God. 
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Oriflttftl. 
THE    LAST   OF   THE   BRIGAN9S. 


BT  EOBKKT  HAMILTOIT. 


ArriR  a  Tesidsnee  of  sotne  monthi  in  Italy,  I  was  on 
the  eve  of  departin;  for  Pant,  having  feasted  my  eye* 
upon  the  various  wonders  in  the  land  of  the  Caesars, 
stiH  there  was  one  which  I  regretted  not  having  seen 
more  than  all  the  others.  This  was  no  less  than  a 
brigand — a  bona  fide  brigand,  about  which  personages 
so  many  tales  have  been  told,  ballads  sung,  and  dra- 
mas founded.  So  anxious  was  I  to  behold  one  of  these 
romantic  gentlemen,  that  I  almost  was  tempted  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  mountains,  and  at  the  hacard  of  my 
liberty  if  not  my  Kfe,  scrape  an  acqi^aintanee  with  a 
Massaroni  or  a  Rmaldo  Binaldini.  Hew  far  I  would 
have  carried  my  purpose  into  effect,  I  ^  cannot  answer, 
as  it  was  aatieipated  by  my  beholding  "  the  kut  of  the 
Brigande,"  as  Cooper  beheld  "  tke  la$t  of  Hu  Moki- 


t$ 


ttme. 

I  had  halted  at  Civitta  Veochia,  vrith  some  other 
travellers,  and  sought  accommodation  at  the  only  habi- 
table hotel  of  the  city,  but  with  my  usual  kick,  I  found 
the  house  completely  full^  and  the  contenu  of  the  lar- 
der consumed  by  five  English  families;  who  had  arrived 
about  wovae  two  hours  previous.  Weary, 'hungry,  and 
out  of  spiriu,  I  requested  lo  be  shown  to  a  couch,  so 
that  I  might,  at  least,  forget  my  disappointments,  in 
slumber;  but  in  this  I  was  Ukewise  unsuccessfli];  the 
last  had  been  given  up  to  an  admiral,  and  '*they  could 
give  me  no  bed,''  so  said  a  pretty  Italian  servant  maid. 
''  N*mportej**  I  cried ;  **  in  that  case,  I  imagine  I  shall 
have  to  take  the  ground  for  my  couch,  and  the  sky  for 
py  covering,"  and  I  was  about  withdrawing  from  the 
hotel. 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  interposed  the  host,  "  you  shall,  at 
least,  have  shelter,  but  you  must  content  yourself  for 
some  hours,  until  I  can  make  aeoommodatton  for  you." 

'*  WUlingly !"  I  replied,  '*  and  in  the  meantime  I  can 
view  '  the  Lions  *  of  your  city.  Pray  what  is  worthy  of 
observation  in  Civitta  Vecchiat" 

**  Nothing  at  all,  sir,  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  can 
procure  admission  to  the  citadel.  There  you  will  see 
the  famous  Gasperoni  and  his  band,  the  terror  of  Tem- 
eina,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes."  s 

"  Enough,  my  good  friend,"  I  cried,  in  exstacy,  find- 
ing, when  least  expected,  the  wish  of  my  heart  about 
being  gratified ;  *'  enough ;  say  no  more.  From  whom 
can  I  procure  this  admission?" 

**  If  you  call  upon  your  Consul,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
he  will  at  once  oblige  you." 

I  was  not  long  in  doing  so.  He  received  me  politely, 
and  handing  me  an  order  for  admission,  desired  a  soldier 
of  the  Pope,  who  was  in  attendance,  to  wait  upon  and 
conduct  me  to  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  of  Civitta  Veeefaia  was  erected  under 
the  superintendaneo  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  as 
excellent  an  architect  as  be  viras  an  artbt.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  statues,  and  designs  in  fireaco.  Laige 
bastions  overiiang  the  sea  which  vrsshes  iu  base,  and 
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all  betokens  its  oonstmction<  to  be  of  &e  most  durable 
material  and  woricmanship.  The  place,  however,  is 
almost  lofl  to  defend  itself.  There  are  only  a  few  sol- 
diers, and  some  rusty  cannon,  for  its  guardians,  but  these 
fflre  more  for  show  than  substance.  The  principal  de- 
ftnce  consists  in  the  pontifical  escutcheon  nailed  against 
the  door,  which  is  regarded  vrith  respect,  fear,  and 
veneration. 

On  our  road,  the  officer  spoke  of  Gasperoni,  infbrni*> 
ing  me  ^at  he  had  committed  as  many  as  forty-five 
assassinations  with  his  own  hand.  "Thero  is  some* 
thing,"  said  he,  **  which  always  makes  me  shudder 
when  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  horrible  bandit* 
He  has  desolated,  in  seventeen  years,  the  whole  coud* 
try  around,  slaying,  boming,  and  destroying,  but  listen, 
and  I  vrill  tell  you  one  of  his  most  terrible  acts. 

"  A  few  years  since,  an  ^English  nobleman,  with  his 
daughter,  a  young  female  of  great  personal  attractions, 
was  stopped,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  by  Gasperoni,  who 
took  from  him  his  gold,  and  every  article  of  value,  and 
then  permined  him  to  depart,  but  detained  the  daugh- 
ter, whom  ho  carried  oflTvridi  him  into  the  mountains, 
until  such  time  as  the  father  would  send  a  ransom  for 
her.'  The  unhappy  nobleman,  on  his  arrival  in  ^  Rome, 
foolishly  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  Brigand. 
The  indignation  of  Gksperoni  was  roused  against  the 
aristocratical  pretensions  of  the  Englishman,  in  daring 
to  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  such  an  ittustriou*  chief  t 
who  had  declared  war  against  the  Pope,  and  in  fifbeen 
different  battles  subdued  the  pontifical  dragoons.  'It 
was  an  insolence,'  the  brigand  said,  'he  could  not 
suffer,'  and,  accordingly,  one  morning  the  nobleman 
received  a  small  box  addressed  to  hiiA,  which,  on  open- 
ing, he  found,  to  his  horror,  to  contain  the  head  of  his 
daughter." 

At  this  recital  I  started  hack  several  steps.  I  almost 
repented  that  I  had  sought  admittance  to  the  citadel ; 
it  was  like  entering  a  den  of  tigers ;  nevertheless,  my 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  hiring  reached  the  fortress, 
I  made  bold  to  venture  within  its  walls. 

To  our  lef^  rose  a  high  bastion,  mounted  widi  several 
rusty  cannon,  which  overiooked  and  commanded  a  spa- 
cious court,  in  which  somo  twenty  or  thirty  brigands 
were  walking  listlessly  about  By  a  flight  of  steps  we 
descended.  At  our  entrance,  they  all  stopped  short, 
and  saluted  us  vrith  awkvrard  politeness.  I  returned 
their  courtesy,  but  felt  by  no  means  at  ease  in  the 
midst  of  such  sangiiinaiy  guests.  We  regarded  eaeh 
other  for  some  time,  without  speaking,  'tiU,  at  length, 
I  ventured  to  inquire  for  their  chieAain,  Oaoperoni. 
All  of  them  at  once  pointed  to  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
door  of  what  appeared  a  Uttlo  apartment.  He  deigned 
not  to  advance,  but  contented  himself  by  saluting  me 
vrith  on  air  of  stoical  indifierenee.^A  conversation  I 
feared  would  be  difficult  to  establish,  and  assuming  an 
air  of  nonehaianeef  which  I  had  by  no  BMaas  in  aqr 
heart,  I  said,  "  Well,  Gasperoni,  I  trast  that  yoa  ind 
yourself  comfortably  in  this  cttadel  f  " 

"  As  well  as  any  one  can,  where  there  is  no  true  free- 
dom !".  he  answered,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  vrhieb 
Wui  ^itb  him  a  oontinuid  habit* 
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''  Bat  you  ooold  easily,  I  think,  obtain  it,  if  yoa 
thought  it  worth  your  while.  You  are,  comparatively, 
quite  unguarded." 

**  True,  signer,  but  myielf  and  comrades  have  pledged 
our  word  to  remain  here  until  such  time  as  the  Pope 
shall  grant  our  pardon ;  he  has  also  promised  us  liberty, 
but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  it,"  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  again,  and  crossing  his  arms,  dropped  his 
head  upon  his  bosom. 

.  The  guide  drew  me  aside  into  a  comer  of  the  court, 
and  said,  ''I  will  explain  all  that  has  past,  signer. 
Gasperoni  had  become  tired  of ,  the  life  he  had  led  for 
fifteen  years  among  the  mountains.    One  day,  when 
jBonfessing  to  the  curate  of  a  village,  he  informed  him  it 
was  his  wish  to  abandon  the  caOxng  of  a  brigand,  and 
requested  his  advice  how  to  obtain  pardon  for  his 
crimes.    The  priest  promised  to  write  to  the  Pope, 
and  endeavor  to  further  his  wish,  and,  if  possible,  pro- 
cure permission  for  him  once  more  to  mingle  with  soci- 
ety.    For  this  Gasperoni  felt  thankful,  but  stipulated 
expressly  that  his  comrades  should  also  partake  of  the 
remission.    Negociations  were  accordingly  entered  into 
between  the  priest  and  die  head  authorities.    The  gov- 
ernment had  a  great  interest  to  gain  in  disbanding  the 
brigands.     They  had  completely  desolated  the  route  to 
Naples,  assassinated  travellers,  exacted  contributions, 
and  committed  all  kinds  of  dreadful  excesses.    The 
soldiers  who  were  sent  against'them,  it  was  found,  drank 
with  them,  instead  of  fighting.     The  country  people 
also  sided  against  the  military,  because  they  were  cer- 
tain of  always  receiving  some  portion  jif  the  booty  taken 
by  the  bandits.     The  on^  troops  who  were  really  faith- 
ful, were  the  dragoons  of  the  Pope,  but  then  the  moun- 
tains were  inaccessible  to  a  body  of  horse,  and  served 
as  capital  strongholds  for  the  brigands.    At  last,  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  treat  with  Gasperoni,  through  the 
medium  of  the  priest,  and  their  answer  was,  that  the 
Pope  consented  to  grant  Ufe  to  Gasperoni  and  his  band, 
on  condition  that  they  made  a  formal  act  of  Christian 
submission,  and  were  content  to  remain  prisoners  in  the 
citadel  of  Civitta  Vecchia,  'till  such  time  as  he  thought 
fit  to  extend  to  them  their  liberty.    The  terms,  Graspe- 
roni,  for  a  long  time,  considered,  but  at  last  overcome 
by  the  influence  of  the  priest,  and  on  a  solenm  promise 
.that  be  would  intercede  with  the  Pope  in  person,  for 
their  pardon  and  protection,  they  consented  to  deliver 
tfaemsehres   up,  aiid  marched  voluntarily  to   prison. 
Several  years  have  now  passed  over,  but  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Father  has  never  been  extended  to  diem,  and 
I  fear  me  it  never  will.  •  Moreover,  die  Pope  has  given 
them  all  he  promised;  be  will  keep  them  here  if  he 
does  right  to  sodeiy,  for  they  are  a  set  of  dangerous 
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I  placed  myself  exacdy  opposite  Gasperoni.  He  had 
■ot  the  least  resemblance  to  the  brigands  whom  we  see 
npresented  upon  the  boards  of  our  theatres.  His  fea- 
tures wen  regular,  and  a  mild  and  intellectual  expres- 
sion played  upon  his  face.  His  hair  was  blacky  and 
-fell  behind  Urn  in  long  plaited  masses;  he  spoke  good- 
faumoradly,  and  in  an  easy  and  careless  manner,  but  his 
ftCtioD  WW  stiiT  and  awkward,  mUke  the  rest  of  1^ 


countrymen  in  this  cbaracteristic.  I  was-  infinrmed  by 
my  guide,  that  he  seldom  deigns  to  converse  with  stran- 
gers, and  but  litde  with  his  band,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
superior  to  all  around  him,  but  that  when  excited,  his  face 
becomes  pale,  his  eyes  inflanied,his  language  quick  and 
expressive,  his  lips  convulsed,  and  his  whole  frame  pow- 
erfully agitated.  Such  was  the  brigand  who  stood  be- 
fore me— ^e  man  who  had  committed  five  and  forty 
assassinations  in  his  time. 

"  What  is  your  true  name  7"  I  asked  of  him.  "  It  is 
said  that  you  are  sometimes  called  Barbotme" 

**  That  is  my  name  in  the  mountains,  but  my  real 
name  is  Anlomo  Oa$peroni  /" 

"  You  have  a  high  repuiation  in  Italy ;  diey  talk  of 
you  like  Cataline  or  Spartacus,  and  other  illustrious  oomr 
patriots  who  declared  war  against  iheir  country.'* 

At  diis  he  smiled  modesdy,  and  bowed  his  head, 
3nrhile  I  otmtinaed  the  conversation. 

What  induced  you  to  take  to  the  mountains  1" 
A  quarrel  that  I  waa  involved  in  at  Naples." 
"  A  quarrel?     Ah,  Gasperoni,  that  was  too  little  a 
cause  to  make  you  mingle  irith  such  society.    There 
must  have  been  some  reason  greater." 
**  Yes !  for  in  that  quarrel  I  killed  mine  enemy." 
"Ah!  that  alters  the  case.    How  long  have  you  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  a  brignnd  t" 
"  Seventeen  years '." 

"You  have  been  wounded,  I  conjecture,  have  yoo 
not?" 
"I  have." 
"Inbatde?" 
"  In  batde !" 

"  Widi  die  soldiers  of  die  Pope  f " 
"  Sokliers !"  he  exclaimed  vridi  a  sneer.     "  No,  with 
die  dragoons." 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  affair  with  the  charcoal  bur- 
ners ;  it  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  which  has  won  you 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  all  Italy !"  At  this  his  whole  visage 
changed ;  for  a  moment  his  eyes  glared  with  the  most 
frightful  brilliancy,  and  the  next  a  deep  gloom  over- 
shadowed his  countenance. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  relate  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  a&irf  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips." 

"  Willingly,  Signer;  it  is  a  simple  matter,  and  to 
which  more  importance  has  been  attached,  than  it  ever 
was  deserving  of.    Listen !" 

I  did  so,  and  in  whichJ  was  joined  by  the  band,  who 
anxiously  clustered  around  their  chief,  to  hear  the  nar> 
rative  of  that  acdon,  in  which  some  of  themselves  had 
been  actors. 

"  There  were  seventeen  of  them,"  said  be—"  seven- 
teen of  the  myrmidons-^ese  imps  of  darkness.  They 
had  sold  themselves  to  the  soldiers,  ^f  die  Pope.  For 
myself^  I  believed  them  firiends.  We  ato  and  drank 
together  in  the  same  cabin.  I  had  placed  no  sentinel, 
depending  on  their  confidence— a  great  fault,  Signoi^— a 
great  &ul£;  nevertheless,  I  was  on  the  alert.  Well,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  soldiers ; 
they  were  yet  a  league  ofi*,  but  my  ear  would  not  de- 


ceive me.    *  Treason,  comrades !'  I  shouted.  '  Treaeont 
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•taadtoyoarannsr    InaninftMittliey  did  to;  eicape 
wai  utel^M;  we  were  completely  farroaiided.     The 
enemy  adveaeed  'till  within  twenty  peoet  of  the  cabin, 
when  I  ordered  my  band  to  fire.     The  engagement  wu 
foriont.    With  my  own  hand  I  killed  four,  and  would 
have  doubled  the  number,  but  for  a  wound  which  I 
received  in  the  arm,  behold!"   and  he  pulled  up  the 
•leeve  of  his  jerkin  and  displayed  the  scar  of  a  frightful 
gash.     "  We  endeavored  to  efect  our  escape,  but  on 
every  side  we  were  hemmed  in.     They  were  determined 
to  capture  or  kill  every  man  of  us,  and  had  it  been  the 
pontifical  dragoons,  they  would  have  accomplished  their 
purpose,  but  by  ear  determined  valor  and  desperation, 
we  contrived  to  forc^  their  ranks,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  of  my  comrades;  but  this  was  nothing.     Three 
days  after,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  I  descended  from 
the  mountains.     I  conducted  my  band  to  the  cabin  of 
the  charcoal  burners.     The  miserable  wretches  were 
asleep.    We  knocked.     A  voice  within  cried, '  Who's 
theref    Open!  I  replied— open  to  your  friend$  ike 
Moldier§  !     They  knew  my  voice.    One  of  them  cried 
out,  *  Open  hM,  it  is  Gasperoni !'     With  one  blow  of 
my  musket  I  burst  in  the  door.     We  entered,  bunt- 
ing with  vengaflce.    We  massacred  all  that  could  be 
found,  all !  it  was  just,  was  it  not  f    The  true  reward 
of  treason.    I  counted  fifteen  dead  bodies.    Others,  I 
knew,  were  still  lurking  in  the  cabin.     I  fired  it  in  every 
direction.    Ah !  ha !  ha !  ha !  then  rose  the  ecreams  of 
agony,  the  shrieks  of  terror,  and  the  cries  for  mercy, 
but  my  heart  was  steeled.    Slowly  but  surely  did  they 
perish  a  sacrifice  to  my  vengeance.    Ye|  three — three 
contrived  to  elude  me.     At  their  escaped  shed  tears  of 
anger.    *  I  will  find  them  yet,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  will  find 
them  if  Italy  contains  the  caitifis,'  and  I  did  find  thexn. 
But  how,  how,  you  would  say  f     Listen !    Two  years 
after  this  punishment  of  treachery,  in  company  with 
some  of  my  band,  we  entered  a  little  auberge,  on  the 
sea  coast,  in  quest  of  refreshmenL    We  were  com- 
pletely unknown.     Around  a  table  were  several  pea- 
sants seated,  and  among  them  I  discovered  the  fugitives 
from  my  vengeance.     I  said  nothing;  they  thought  I 
had  not  perceived  them,  and  they  quietly  secreted  them- 
selves in  a  dark  comer  of  the  cabin.     As  I  raised  the 
wine  I  had  ordered,  to  my  lips,  I  drank  '  Coi^unon  to 
all  iraiior§,*     My  companions  looked  upon  me  with 
•mprixe ;  they  could  not  comprehend  my  meaning.  ^ 
*  Behold,  then  !'   I  cried,  pointing  to  the  trembling  I 
creatures.     In  an  instant  were  thoy  dragged  to  niy 
presence.     '  Welcome,  signors,  welcome!    I  have  been 
searching  for  you  every  where,  and  now  that  we  have 
met,  we  must  not  part  without  some  strong  remem- 
brance of  each  other.'    They  fell  at  my  feet  pale  and 
trembling ;  they  pnyed  for  mercy.   *  Mercy !'  shouted  I ; 
yes, '  such  mercy  as  the  tiger  shows  to  the  yeanling,  expect 
from  Gasperoni  I'    J  beckoned  to  my  headsman ;  he  ap- 
proached, and  with  the  weapon  of  his  calling,  the  next 
moment  they  were  lifeless  at  my  fiaet.    '  Have  I  not 
spoken  the  truth  f "  said  he,  appealing  to  his  band. 

A  sign  of  the  head  and  hand  was  simultaneously  given 
by  each  of  them,  as  a  mora/ certifieau  of  their  chieftain's 
veraciQr. 


**  Yet  strange  things  are  said  about  yon  in  the  woild, 
Grasperoni." 

'^  Yes,  yes,  I  am  aware  there  axe  a  thousand  lies  afloat 
about  me." 

"  The  daughter  of  the  English  nobleman,  who  offered 
a  premium  for  your  head    ho    " 

"  It  is  not  true,"  he  cried,  intemipthig  me.  "  I  know 
what  you  would  say.  You,  like  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
have  been  deceived.  I  never  killed  a  lemale  in  my 
existence." 

**  Yet  you  have  carried  off  many  into  the  mountains, 
have  you  not  T" 

At  this  question  ho  smiled,  and  tossed  his  head  with 
an  air  of  self-importance,  winking  his  ^,  and  compres* 
slhg  his  lips,  as  if  to  say, "  that  is  my  own  affair,  signer." 

''  Doubtless,  Gasperom,  you  regrat  the  life  you  have 
quitted.  If  the  holy  &ther  should  grant  you  pardon, 
how  would  you  employ  your  liber^  f " 

"  I  would  be  an  honest  man — return  to  Naples,  and 
seek  for  empl<^rment." 

"  That,  I  fear,  you  would  find  difficult.  Have  you 
any  acquaintances  there?" 

"  None,  signor !  but  I  am  tired  of  the  life  of  the  moun- 
tains. I  have  lived  there  ftfieen  years,  but  then  I  was 
young,  and  the  singularity  of  the  life  pleased  me;  but 
I  am  now  growing  old.  I  suffer  firom  my  wounds,  and 
am  in  need  of  repose." 

"  Are  all  these  your  comrades  t" 

"All  of  them!" 

"  Is  he  tba^  you  call  your  headsman  heref " 

"  Yes,  signor,  behold  him!" 

Had  a  serpent  glided  into  my  hand,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  alarmed.  The  fellow  was  standing  at  my 
left  side,  and  most  familiarly  placed  his  arm  within 
mine.  There  was  something  hideous  in  his  aspect; 
his  figure  was  long  and  meagre,  his  eyes  grey,  his  flesh 
cadaverous,  and  his  look  quick  as  the  lynx's,  while  he  was 
busily  employed  in  regarding  attentively  my  apparel,  at 
if  he  shocdd  like  to  have  been  itt  owner. 

''What  is  thy  name 7"  said  I,  thinking  to  divert  his 
attention.  He  turned  his  grey  eyes  upon  me,  his  lips 
parted  slowly,  and  in  a  harsh  low  voice  he  replied— 
"Geronimo!" 

"  Thou  wast  the  execufSoner  for  Gasperom,  wast  thou 
not?" 

Oh !  yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  kind  of  imbecile  man- 
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ner. 


«  Hast  thou  kfiled  many  in  thy  day  ?" 

"Oh!  yes!  thousands!  I  like  to  kill— kill  yon,  if 
Captain  say  so;"  and  he  clenched  my  arm  firmly. 

I  started  back  from  his  grasp ;  a  burst  of  laughter 
broke  from  the  group.  Geronimo  took  no  heed,  but 
coolly  pursued  his  occupation  of  examining  my  ooSf* 
tome. 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  addressing  the  paxty,  "you 
all  appear  contented  and  happy,  and,  fitim  your  appear- 
ance, I  should  judge  you  are  well  taken  care  of." 

A  bandit  with  an  enonnous  paundi  came  from  amoqg 
the  gang,  "  Oh,  yes,  signor,"  said  he,  « the  Pope  does 
not  neglect  us.    We  eat  well,  drink  well,  and  sleep 
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well—are  oomfortably  clotbdd,  and  have  betidei,  two 
panU  each,  per  day.** 

"  Two  pauU ;  how  does  that  happen  1" 
"  Why,  you  see,  ngnot,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
enunent  to  treat  us  well.    It  is  to  their  advantage  to 
keep  us  from  the  highway,  to  prevent  passengers  from 
being  robbed  and  murdered." 

Before  I  departed  from  the  citadel,  I  examined  them 
particniarly,  but  saving  Gaspcroni  and  his  headsman, 
there  was  not  one  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
They  had  the  countenances  of  good  easy  burghers,  who 
might   have  been  confined  "  on  tuspicion  of  debt" 
I  know  not  if  they  had  ever  worn  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  brigand,  such  as  the  artists  have  given  to 
the  Neapolitan  bandits,  but  their  garments  then  were  of 
the  style  of  the  lower  order  of  Italians ;  grey  panta- 
loons, brown  vests,  and  blue  stockings,  destroying  aU 
poetiy  of  their  profession*     They  showed  none  of  the 
beautiful  attitudes  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
lithographs,  when  standing  or  reclining  among  iheir 
native  mountains,  under  a  bright  Italian  sky.     They 
were  indifferent  to  all  around  them,  their  arms  crossed, 
their  eyes    inexpressive,  and    their  brows  unrufBed. 
Such  was  the  band  who,  for  fourteen  years,  had  deso- 
lated the  neighboring  country — ^had  made  the  soldiers 
of  the  Pope  tremble,  fought  battles  with  the  dragoons, 
and  rifled  therich  Englishmen ;  (koae  self-elected  taxers 
of  the  Appian  way.    Probably  they  will  die  in  the  cita- 
del, waiting  for  their  pardon,  and  thus  the  race  become 
extinct.    It  will  be  good  for.  the  traveller,  but  bad  for 
the  artist.     The  country  of  Italy,  without  brigands,  is 
like  the  desert  of  Syria  without  caravans.     Thus  every 
where  is  poetry  stifled  by  morality  and  civilization. 
The  East  still  retains,  in  some  parts,  its  primitive 
habits,  but  even  the  Turk  is  beginning  to  assume  those 
of  the  Christian;  his   sherbet  is  exchanged  for  the 
grape,  while  the  Sultan  has  his  coat  and  his  boots  im- 
ported from  London,  and  his  beaver  fit>m  Paris. 
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Thou  weorest  not  upon  thy  brow, 

A  jewelled  coronet ; 
But  nUnd  has  twined  her  circlet  there 

With  gems  of  genius  set. 
And  there's  a  deeply  magic  spell,     . 

In  all  {by  song  entwined ; 
For  thou  hast  poured  in  golden  verse, 

The  treasures  of  thy  mind. 

And  nature's  glowing  lov^liness^ 

Tfaott  sketekest  pure  and  bright^ 
From  the  frail  insect,  to  those  orbs 

That  light  the  shrine  of  night— 
The  lowly  ferest  flower  that  springs 

Beneath  the  branches  twined ; 
And  the  pure  fragnuice  which  it  hreathes 

Upon  the  summer  wind. 


The  flitting  shadoiws  as  they  play. 

At  tmlight's  gentle  hush-— 
The  '*  woven  shades  "  afforest  dells— 

And  fountain's  spaiiding  gush— 
And  all  the  golden  shades  and  hvea 

That  deck  die  sunset  sky^— 
The  misty  clouds  which  lightly  float 

On  heaven's  canopy. 

But  higher  strains  than  these,  thy  lyre 

Has  poured  in  silvered  lay ;  • 
For  thou  hast  pictured  passion's  tide. 

In  all  its  "  mystic  sway." 
'  And  thou  hast  lent  a  sweeter  charm 

To  childhood's  sparkling  eye, 
And  twined  the  silken  cord  of  song. 

Round  laughing  infllncy. 

And  e'isn  aJUeiion  from  thy  touch, 

A  softened  grief  has  itole ; 
For  thou  dost  paint  in  gentlest  strains^ 

The  sorrows  of  the  soul. 
But,  oh !  the  brightest  gems  that  deck 

Thy  tiara  of  son|^ 
Are  those  in  which  thy  M£eiker*t  praise. 

Thy  harpings  sweet  prolong. 
And  when  thy  ^re  on  earth  is  still, 

-Its  strain  shall  never  die. 
But  join,  [with  Israel's  minstrel  king,] 

The  music  of  the  sky.  s.  x. 

HufUingionf  Conn. 
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THE   ROSE'S   REMONSTRANCE 


BT  SPI8  -sarokht. 


''  FsoM  my  maternal  rose-bvsh  torn« 
In  all  my  young  and  dewy  bloom. 

And  to  thy  purer  shelter  borne, 
I  still  could  glory  in  my  doom. 

"  What  though  the  dawn's  reviving  gale, 
The  noonday  sun  were. mine  no  more  f 

Thy  breath  was  sweeter  to  inhale. 
Thy  smile  a  dearer  radiance  wore. 

"  And  I  was  happy,  though  decay 
On  each  frti,il  leaflet  was  imprest ; 

I  could  ha\'e  breathed  my  life  away 
Gladly  on  thy  congenial  breast. 

"  Then,  in  my  last,  my  dying  hour. 
Ah,  why  expel  me  from  thine  eye  7 

Take  back,  take  back  thy  homesick  flower. 
And  I  will  be  content  to  die !" 

This  was  the  last  sigh  of  the  rose; 

It  drooped— it  faded  fast  away ; 
But,  though  its  leaves  in  dust  repose, 

lu  soul  is  prisoned  in  this  lay. 
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"  Is  that  the  doctor's  gi^,  Mary  ?  Quicki  arran^ 
these  pillows,  and  throw  that  rose-colored  shawl  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa — not  4iere>  you  stupid  creature ;  fling  it 
carelessly,  so  that  it  may  reflect  its'  faint  glow  upon  my 
cheek." 

The  speaker  was  a  delicate  and  pretty  woman,  who 
in  the  dim  light  of  a  judiciously  shaded  apartment, 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  numhercd  her  five  and  twentieth 
summer,  though  the  broad  glare  of  daylight  might  have 
discovered  the  fact  that  some  ten  additional  years  could 
be  counted  among  her  past  possessions.  Reclining  on 
a  couch,  supported  by  lace-bordercd  pillows,  witlt  the 
folds  of  her  white  dress  so  disposed  as  to  display  the 
symmetry  of  her  figure,  while  one  small  and  delicately 
slippered  foot  was  allowed  to  peep  out  as  if  by  accident, 
she  really  looked  exceedingly  interesting.  Hastily 
concealing  the  hovel  she  had  been  reading,  and  assuming 
the  languid  air  of  habitual  suffering,  idie  awaited  the 
entrance  of  the  doctor,  whose  footsteps,  were  already 
heard  upon  the  stairs.  As  he  approached,  she  raised 
her  eyes  timidly  to  his  face,  then  practised  that  quiver- 
ing of  the  veined  and  fringed  lids,  which  a  Juno-eyed 
woman  can  so  well  perform,  and  finally  dropped  the 
long  lashes  over  her  dark-blue  eyes,  as  modestly  as  a 
maiden  of  fifteen.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  acting,  and  such  the  doctor  seemed  to  consider  it,  for 
he  stood  calmly  beside  her,  and  not  until  all  these  little 
manceuvres  had  been  effected,  did  ho  attempt  to  feel  her 
pulse,  or  to  inquire  into  her  state  of  health.  ^ 

"  Ah,  doctor,  you  are  very  good  to  come  so  promptly," 
said  the  patient,  **  1  have  had  such  a  wretched  night, 
that  I  could  no  longer  dispense  with  your  advice.  You 
must  come  and  sea  me  every  day,  my  dear  sir.  Your 
presence  does  me  almost  as  much  good  as  your  pre- 
scriptions." 

The  doctor  bowed  gravely.  "  Yotf  flatter  me,  madam. 
Perhaps  your  fears  induce  you  to  magnify  your  own 
danger  as  much  as  you  do  my  skill." 

"  No,  doctor,  I  feel  that  my  hold  upon  life  is  exceed- 
ingly frail ;  a  disease  tike  mine  may  prove  fatal  at  any 
moment." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  your  disease  to  be,  madam  V* 

**  Ah,  you  want  to  inspire  me  with  hope  by  your 
question,  but  your  kind  artifice  cannot  deceive  me, 
doctor.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  I  have  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart?" 

"An  affection  of  the  spleen,  rather,"  thought  the 
doctor,  as  he  gravely  replied — "  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  symptoms  which  can  warrant  you  in 
forming  such  an  opinion." 

"Alas,  my  dear  sir,  the  symptoms  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—palpitations of  the  heart,  frequent  fits  of 
tremulousness,  constantly  recurring  attacks  of  nervous 
sigitation,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite,  are 
certainly  tokens  of  ill-bealth." 


'*  Ye^  these  symptoms  might  be  attributed  to  many 
other  causes  besides  the  serious  one  you  have  menticmed. 
Change  of  air,  exercise,  constant  occupation  both  of 
mind  and  body,  would  probably  remove  all  the  ailments 
which  alarm  yon." 

**  1  wish  I  could  think  so,  bat  aksi 

"*  Who  can  nlaister  to  m  mind  diaossed, 
Or  pluck  tkom  memory  a  rootod  aorrow?*  " 

The  doctor  was  busily  engaged  in  counting  the  lady's 
pulse  and  did  not  choose  to  hear  her  pathetic  remark. 

"  You  have  a  very  good  pulse,"  said  he,  "  depend  upon 
it  you  are  only  a  little  nervous." 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question,  Doctor  Selwyn, 
do  you  not  think  that  a  physician,  in  whose  hands  we 
place  our  very  life,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
priceless  gift  of  eicistence,  should  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  patient  7" 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  arching  his 
heavy  brows  as  he  spoke. 

"Then  yon  must  permit  me  to  encroach  upon  your 
valuable  time  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  history  of  my 
disease  is  the  history  of  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
details  of  my  early  life,  with  those  you  are  already 
acqiminted,  since  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  Woodlands  where  we  were  so  long  com- 
panions in  youth.  Alas!  it  were  better  for  us  some- 
times if  we  could  cease  to  remember  early  scenes  and 
early  friendships."  The  widow  sighed  and  cast  down 
her  eyes,  a  tear  was  glittering  on  the  fringed  lids  as  she 
raised  them  to  the  doctor's  &ce,  but  no  answering  emo- 
tion met  her  timid  glance.  He  had  taken  out  his  snuff- 
box, and  was,  at  that  moment,  helping  himself  to  an 
enormous  pinch,  so  that  ho  lost  the  fine  effect  of  a  tear- 
ful blue  eye.     Mrs.  Morton  continued — 

"  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  persuasion  which  my 
parents  used  to  induce  me  to  wed  Mr.  Merton.  He 
was  a  man  whose  character  I  will  not  attempt  to 
depict— die  grave  has  closed  over  his  faults  and  it  is  not 
for  mo  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  memory.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  possessed  no  feeling  or  sentiment  congenial 
with  my  own.  Sordid,  avaricious,  narrow-minded  and 
jealous,  he  could  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the 
character  of  i^e  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  creature, 
who,  in  the  fnbiess  of  her  heart,  suffered  herself  to  be 
persuaded  into  a  union  with  age  and  ugliness  and 
wealth." 

The  doctor  gave  a  loud  hem !  and  took  a  second  pinch 
of  snuff.  Mrs.  Merton  sipped  some  eau  tucri  from  a 
Venice  glass  whish  stood  on  an  ormolu  tabic  beside  her, 
and  continued— 

"  During  the  ten  years  of  my  married  life  I  suffered 
the  most  cruel  of  all  martyrdoms,  far  it  was  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  spirit.  Mr.  Merton  never  ill-treated  me  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  he  allowed  me  to  indulge  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  surrounded 
me  with  what  ore  called  the  comforts  of  life,  but  alas ! 
for  the  poison  that  mingled  its  deadly  draught  with  every 
cup  of  enjoyment  he  could  provide  no  antidote.  Unity 
of  feeling  and  reciprocal  afiection  were  wanting,  and 
without  these,  what  are  all  the  richest  treasures  of 
earth  ?"  The  pretty  widow  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
pressed  her  perfumed  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  while 
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the  doctor  fidgetted  on  hit  chair,  and  let  U«  cano  fiUI 
rather  heavily  upon  the  floor.  She  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the«e  evidences  of  agitation  in  the  eccentric, 
bachelor,  and  fancying  she  had  nmde  an  impression,  she 
hastened  to  conclude. 

"  Will  you  be  at  any  loss,  my  dear  doctor,  to  conceive 
how  such  a  state  of  feeling  should  produce  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  mind  acts  fearfully  upon  the  physical 
frame,  and  the  continual  bickerings,  the  constant  dis- 
quiet, the  total  absence  of  tympathy,  which  I  suffered, 
throw  me  into  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  which  has 
now  led  to  habitual  illnest.  I  have  now  given  you  as 
exact  a  statement  of  my  case  as  I  dare  trust  myself  to 
describe.  If  I  have  concealed  from  you  one  9orrow, 
the  heaviest  and  most  heart-rending  of  all — a  sorrow 
which  has  weighed  upon  me  from  the  days  of  my  earliest 
womanhood,  and  added  its  unutterable  bitterness  to  my 
wretched  lot — ^if  I  have  hidden  from  you  one  secret 
recess  in  my  heart— you  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me— that 
deep  cell  of  memory  must  nover  be  revealed  to  mortal 
eye— and  least  of  all  to  yours" 

Completely  overcome  by  her  emotion,  the  widow 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillows  while  she  extended  one 
fair  hand  to  the  imperturbable  doctor,  but  whether  to 
have  the  pulse  counted  or  the  fingers  pressed,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  determine.  Doctor  Selwyn,  however, 
never  forgot  his  business — ^he  grasped  the  wrist  instead 
of  the  sof^  rosy  palm,  and  thrusting  his  box  into  his 
pocket,  he  rose  to  leave  the  trembling  patient. 

"  Your  present  agitation  convinces  me,  madam,"  said 
he,  ''that  you  are  a  little  nertous;  allow  me  to  recom- 
mend a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a  glass  of  water.  I 
will  call  again  to-morrow,  since  you  desire  it,  and  this 
afternoon  I  will  send  you  an  asafcetida  pill,  which  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  upon  going  to  tied.^' 

With  these  words  the  doctor  bowed  and  withdrew, 
but  as  he  descended  the  richly-carpeted  stairs,  there  was 
a  lurking  smile  on  his  usually  grave  countenance,  while 
9fk  arch  expression  of  meny  malice  glittered  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

"  An  Qsafcctida  pill,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merton,  start- 
ing up  from  her  graceful  attitude  of  grief,  as  the  hall- 
door  closed  behind  the  doctor,  "an  asafcetida  pill 
indeed !  upon  my  word,  Kerry  Selwyn  has  become  a 
perfect  brute.  Well,  well,  patience  must  do  what  one 
stroke  cannot  ^ecomplish.  He  loved  me  in  the  days  of 
his  early  youth,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  winning  him 
yet.  Oh,  if  forethought  were  only  as  wise  a  counsellor 
as  ^fterihoughtf  how  many  errors  we  should  avoid  in 
this  world.  Who  could  have,  dreamed  that  Harry 
Selwyn,  the  playmate  of  my  childhood,  the  awkward 
coliege*boy  who  made  love  to  me  so  fervently  and  yet  so 
pedantically,  would  ever  have  become  the  favorite  of  a 
fashionable  coterie .'  Fifteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  we  were  romantic  lovers  alas !  for  the  flight  of 
time— yet  St  seems  to  me  but  yesterday  since  I  wandered 
with  him  around  Ae  lovely  scenes  of  his  native  Wood- 
lands. I  wonder  if  he  ever  felt  resentment  towaxdd  me 
for  the  sudden  disruption  of  our  intimacy— it  is  true,  we 
were  not  betrothed,  but  every  thing  that  love  could  dic- 
tate, save  the  final  vow  which  binds  heart  to  heart  for 


life,  had  been  ntter^  i  and  this  only  remained  unspoken 

because  Harry  was  too  poor  to  wed.    Ah,  me !  my  soni 

used  to  vibrate  to  his  voice,  as  it  has  nev^  done  since  to 

any  joy  or  sorrow  in  existence. 

'  No  more— no  mors— oh,  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  Ihll  like  dew  !* 

The  pure  fancies  of  girlhood  have  long  since  been  for- 
gotten amid  the  glittering  gauds  of  worldly  vanity.  I 
chose  my  own  course,  and  if  my  path  has  beeen  one  of 
thorns,  it  has  at  least  led  me  to  the  hill-top  which  I 
sought.  I  sacrificed  the  best  years  of  my  life  for  gold, 
and  now  my  gold  and  my  still  fair  face  shall  win  back 
the  lover  of  my  youth.  I  will  yet  bear  the  honored 
name  of  him  whom  men  delight  to  praise,  and  now, 
though  my  yoiith  be  past  for  ever,  I  will  slake,  from  the 
long  sealed  fountains  of  affection,  the  tiiirst  which  has 
been  to  me  a  life-long  pang." 

While  the  widow  remained  thus  buried  in  that 
pleasant  sort  of  revery  which  blends  pensive  recoUeo* 
tion  with  bright  anticipation,  the  doctor  was  driving 
rapidly  through  the  crowded  streets,  making  amends  by 
increased  speed,  for  the  time  which  he  had  wasted  on 
the  fair  victim  of  sensibility.  He  possessed  too  mudi 
acuteness  not  to  perceive  her  designs  upon  him,  and  the 
recollection  of  past  scenes  only  seemed  to  add  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  to  tho  contempt. which  they  excited.  At  that 
period  of  life  when  the  passions  of  early  manhood  Mend 
themselves  with  the  pure  fresh  feelings  of  the  boy,  he 
had  renewed  a  childish  intimacy  with  the  beautiful  girl, 
and  had  yielded  up  his  whote  soul  to  the  impulses  of  a 
first  affection.  But  he  was  no  match  for  his  lady-love  in 
worldly  wisdom.  His  life  had  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  books-^-&«rs  in  the  acquisition  of  the  "arts  of 
design^"  as  taught  in  a  fashionable  boarding-school. 
She  had  entered  society  with  every  disposition  to  become 
an  accomplished  coquette,  and  the  enthusiastic  collegian 
was  an  excellent  subject  for  her  first  attempt.  Whether 
owing  to  her  inexperience  in  the  delicate  science,  or  to 
his  noble  qualities  of  character,  we  cannot  say,  but  she 
certainly  committed  the  great  mistake  of  allowing  her 
affections  to  become  somewhat  involved.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  nature  over  art,  but  as  she  never  again,  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life,  was  guilty  of  a  similar  error, 
the  most  zealous  votaries  of  worldliness  may  excuse  this 
single  instance  of  deviation  into  the  path  of  truth. 
Beautiful  and  vain,  she  had  determined  to  run  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  and  she  well  knew  that 
the  vista  which  ambition  opened  before  her  could  not  be 
terminated  by  "  love  in  a  cottage."  For  more  than  a 
year,  she  made  tiie  young  student  her  sport.  aH4.tool, 
practisii^  upon  him  the  arts  which  she  |p^(ltCff^»uds 
exercised  on  a  wider  field,  and  learning,  fri^.faer 
influence  over  his  true  heart,  the  extent  of  woman's 
power.  Then— when  her  hour  of  vain  triumph  came 
she  turned  coldly  from  all  his  love,  and  plunged 
into  tiie  gayeties  of  society,  without  one  sensation  of 
remorse  for  the  crushed  and  blighted  feelings  over 
which  she  had  trampled  in  her  course.  After  ATh^ntitig 
the  enjoyment  which  she  found  in  the  admiration  of  tho 
butterflies  of  fiishion,  she  accepted  the  richest  of  her 
siiitors  and  took  up  her  abode  in  one  of  the  gayest  of 
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our  Atlaatic'  cities.  There  tiie  became  disdngmshed  for 
oetentBtioiu  display^  while  it  was  whispered  that  hef 
neglect  and  indiflTereace  embittened  her  husband's  Ufa, 
aod  drove  him  to  intemperance  as  a  resoaroe  from  domes- 
tic discomfort.  His  death  finally  released  her  from  the 
responsibility  of  those  duties  which  she  had  so  cardessly 
performed,  and  she  found  herself  a  widow  with  greater 
joy  thfn  she  had  looked  upon  herBolf  as  a  bride.  She 
obtained,  by  recourse  to  law,  the  dowry  wUch  his  will 
had  denied  her,  and  removing  to  another  city,  she 
determined  to  carve  out  a  new  path  to  notoriety.  To  her 
surprize,  she  found  her  old  lover -established  in  wealth 
and  fame,  and  the  idea  of  gvatifying  her  early  a£bc- 
tion,  together  with  her  present  ambition,  soon  suggested 
itself;  With  all  her  wealth,  there  was  one  charmed 
circle  into  which  the  widow  could  iind  no  entrance— 
''  the  exclusives"'^-those  ephemera,  who  having  but  a  day 
to  exist,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  fashion  as  gaily  as  possi- 
blo^-remembered  that  Mr.  Merton,  her  late  husband, 
had  commenced  life  ^as  a  Chatham-street  pawnbroker, 
and  therefore  she  must  not  be  admitted  to  the  society  of 
^  6Hie,  who  had  been  all  their  lives  trying  to  forget 
their  honest  mechanic  progemtors.  Dr.  Selwyn,  how- 
ever, the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
patentees  of  the  land,  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune, 
fine  talents,  skill  in  his  profession,  musical  taste,  con- 
siderable eccentricity,  and  being  withal  a  b€Kkelor, 

found  ready  access  into  aU  circles.     The  B 's  and 

the  C— 's,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  Mrs.  Merton's 
emblasoned  carriage  and  liveried  footmen,  delighted  to 
engage  Doctor  Selwyn  at  their  parties ;  and  the  most 
aristocratic  of  our  republican  damsels  was  proud  of 
receiving  a  bow  from  the  courtly  physician.  These 
things  first  awakened  Mn.  Merton'f  recollection  of  long 
fcMlgotten  "  lotfc  postages  J*  She  consulted  her  mirror, 
and  she  did  not  see  any  thing  to  make  her  despair,  but 
she  did  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  .that  it  is  easier  to 
awaken  a  new  flame  than  to  rekindle  an  extinguished 
one.  The  charms  which,  in  their  rich  maturity,  might 
have  won  many  a  boyish  heart,  were  powerlesi  when 
directed  against  a  case-hardened  bachelor  on  whom 
rested  the  experience  of  some  forty  years.  Yet,  uncon- 
sdoos  of  the  difficulty  she  should  encounter,  she  decer* 
mined  to  attack  him  with  sucha  variety  of  weapons  that 
some  one  among  them  must  take  effect.  As  a  physician, 
she  prepared  for  him  the  artifice  of  fiiiling  health  and 
undoubted  dependence  upon  his  skiH— as  a  "ei^Uvtmt 
jevne  komme"  she  ofieied  the  &scinations  of  extreme 
deference  and  attention— the  most  subtle  of  all  flatteries 
to  those  who  are  fidling  into  "  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf," 
^■as  the  mai^  of  sensibility  she  exhibiced  to  him 
delicately  shadowed  pictures  of  past  enjoyments,  and 
dimly  traced  visions  of  future  happiness— and  to  the 
lonely  bachelor,  whose  celibacy  her  vanity  attributed  to 
his  early  disappointment,  she  meant  to  lifk  the  veil 
which  shrouded  her  heart  of  hearts,  and  disclose  to  him 
a  glimpse  of  secretly  cherished  affection  which  had  out- 
lived time  and  change  and  even  marriage. 

The  inimitable  Dickens  tells  us  that  "  there  are  two 
sorts  of  people  who  despise  the  world— those  who  feel 
that  the  world  does  not  appreciate  them,  and  those  who 


receive  the  homagb  of  society  while  conscious  of  their 
own  worthlessness."  The  worthy  Doctor  belonged 
decidedly  to  the  former  class,  for,  although  wealth  and 
honor  had  ^len  to  his  lot,  he  knew  that  they  had  been 
bestowed  by  accident  rather  than  by  a  sense  of  justice 
in  society.  He  remembered  his  early  struggles  with 
poverty  and  neglect,  and  he  knew  that  he  owed  his  rise 
less  to  the  talents  than  to  the  lucky  chance  which  enabled 
him  to  rescue  from  a  disgraceful  death  a  member  of  a 
rich  and  fiuhionable  family.  His  knowledge  of  their 
secret  secured  him  their  patronage,  and  such  was  the 
foundation  of  his  future,  fortune.  He  was  aware,  too, 
that,  even  now,  he  was  estimated  rather  because  he  was 
**  the  fashion,**  than  on  account  of  his  reaUy  noble 
qualities,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  concealed  his 
warm  feehnga  beneath  the  veil  of  cold  politeness,  and 
garbed  his  originality  of  mind  in  the  rude  attire  of 
eccentricity. .  But  his  early  disappointment  bad  given  a 
coloring  to  his  whole  life,  for  it  had  taught  him  a  lesson 
of  distrust  which  he  never  forgot.  Whatever  might  be 
his  fiuth  in  man,  he  had  none  in  the  trmh  of  woman. 
He  looked  upon  the  whole  sex  bat  as  so  many  puppets 
in  a  rare  show,  moved  by  the  secret  springs  of  avarice 
or  interest  set  up  to  be  admired  for  a  while  and  then 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Doctor  pondered  long  over  the  palpable  affects 
tion  of  the  widow,  and  with  an  inward  chuckle,  antici- 
pated the  final  disappmntment  of  her  plans;  but  he 
determined  to  humor  her  whim,  and,  while  he  kept  him- 
self quite  free,  to  observe  her  skilful  manoeuvres.  He 
was  still  full  of  such  thoughts  when  he  entered  one  of 
those  abodes  of  poverty,  to  which  his  charity  led  him 
much  more  frequently  than  he  allowed  the  worid  to 
know.  A  young  giii  who  had  broken  her  health  by  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  needle^  and  was  now  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  with  a  pulmonary  attack,  was  the  object 
of  his  present  attention.  She  was  only  a  poor  sempstress, 
the  mother,  for  whom  she  had  long  toiled,  had  recentiy 
died,  and  there  was  none  left  to  feeHnterest  in  the  dying 
giri.  She  was  neither  gifted  nor  beautiful— she  gave 
him  neither  golden  fee  nor  sweet  looks,  and  yet  the 
Doctor  felt  her  gratitude  a  full  -reward  for  his  daily  visit 
to  the  poor  patient.  He  was  musing  upon  the  strange 
events  of  fortune  and  character  which  •  his  profession 
enabled  him  to  study,  and  as  he  ascended  the  creaking 
stairs,  he  could  not  but  contrast  the  luxurious  apartment 
he  had  just  lef^  with  the  bare  floor  and  uncurtained  bed 
which  now  met  his  view.  He  no  longer  found  his 
patient  alone,  however.  A  female,  whose  loose  wrap- 
per concealed  her  ^gure,  while  a  close  cap  shaded  her 
features,  was  her  companion,  and  engaged  in  administer- 
ing some  nourishment  as  he  entered.  She  immediately 
disappeared  however  behind  a  screen  which  stood  across 
the  room,  and  he  gave  no  further  thought  to  the  matter 
except  to  congratulate  the  patient  upon  having  found  a 
friend  to  attend  her.  A  faint  fhish  crossed  the  cheek  of 
the  pale  giri  as  he  took  a  seat  beside  her  and  uttered  the 
words  of  soothing  kindness.  He  felt  that  the  hour  had 
come  when  the  physician's  saddest  and  severest  duty  vras 
to  be  performed,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  task. 
Gently  but  firmly  he  aeqaainted  her  with  her  true  can* 
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dirion,  and  warned  her  that,  though  the  dart  of  death 
might  remain  lutpendod  for  many  days,  yet  she  must  fall 
bem^ath  it  ere  another  moon  hod  waxed  and  waned.  He 
quieted  her  agitated  feelings,  awakened' her  mind  to 
higher  thoughtSi  and  whQe  he  strore  to  detach  her  hopes 
from  earth,  he  endeavored  to  fix  them  upon  the  rock  of 
ages.  He  reasoned  with  her,  he  sympathized  with  her, 
he  opened  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  read 
with  thriUiBg  pathos  the  lofty  promises,  the  winning 
persuasions  of  the  Book  of  Faith.  Who  would  have 
believed  that  he,  who  thus  smoothed  the  pillow  of  dis- 
ease and  death  for  the  child  9f  poverty,' was  the  same 
being  who,  among  the  prosperous  and  happy,  appeared 
so  cold,  so  unimpassioned,  so  almost  heartless.  He 
little  knew  that  one  of  the  very  beings  whom  he  so 
much  contemned,  now  listened  to  his  words  with  breath- 
less wonder  and  interest. 

Clara  Leslie,  though  not  beautiful,  was  pretty  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  have  shone  as  a  belle  in  society,  had 
not  her  intellectual  and  moral  nature  elevated  her  beyond 
the  paltry  distinction.     Her  undeviating  rectitude,  her 
frank  truthfulness  of  character,  and  her  superiority  of 
mind  had  made  her  rather   feared  than  loved  in  the 
circles  to  which  she  belonged ;  so  that  though  she  had 
reached  her  eight  and  twentieth  year,  she  was  still  Miss 
Leslie.     Even  her  baidcstock  and  improved  real  estate 
could  not  embolden  a  man  of  fashion  to  seek  the  incum- 
brance of  so  much  plain-speaking  integrity  and  clear- 
headedness in  a  wife,  while  Clara,  never  having  seen  any 
one  vrxth  whom  she  would  have  felt  willing  to  pass  her 
life,  was  quite  content  to  find  herself  verging  on  **  old- 
nuddum,"     She  was   called    eccentric    because    she 
dressed  plainly,  kept  no  carriage,  and  never  danced,  and 
having  obtained  the  reputation  upon  such  slight  grounds, 
she  took  advantage  of  it  to  persue  her  own  course,  with- 
out regarding  the  gossip  of  a  coterie.    She  had  (^«n> 
ceived  a  great  dislike  to  Doctor  Selwyn,  because  she 
believed  him  to  be  acting  a  part  foreign  to  his  character, 
though  what  that  character  really  was,  she  was  unable 
to  discover.     His  bland  courtesy  could  not  blind  her  to 
his  recent  contempt  of  the  sex,  and,  on  several  occasions, 
when  some  of  his  courtly  compliments  bad  contained  a 
lurking  sarcasm,  ho  hiul  been  n^ade  to  feel  the  sting  of 
woman's  wit  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Leslie.     Of  course 
he  had  but  little  liking  for  her,  and  although   she 
interested  him  by  the  blunt  honesty  with  which  she 
uttered  her  opinions,  yet,  probably,  had  each  been  asked 
to  depict  the  character  of  the  other,  the  portrait  would 
have  been  any  thing  but  flattering.     Yet  in  one  respect 
a  great  similarity  existed  between  them.     Clara  Leslie 
was  a  creature  of  the  most  benevolent  feelings,  and  the 
haunts  of  miseiy  re-echoed  to  her  footsteps  fiir  more 
frequently  than  did  the  halls  of  mirth.     She  did  not  pour 
her  alms  into  the  shallow  and  widely  ditused  stream 
of  at»ociated  chariiie$f  but  she  visited  in  person  the 
abode  of  want,  and  saw  with  her  own  eyes  what  was 
needed  by  the  sick,  the  destitute  and  the  sorrowings  She 
supplied  jutt  what  loat  required,  ju$i  at  the  proper 
time*    She  provided  not  only  for  the  physical  but  also 
for  the  moral  necessities  of  the  poor,  for  she  trail  knew 
that  food,  and  clothes,  and  fuel,  were  often  valueless 


unless  proffered  by  the  kind  voice  of  sympadiy.  Tlii# 
was  the  person,  who  shrouded  from  recognition  by  her 
coarse  garb  and  the  dimly  lighted  room,  had  taken  her 
station  by  the  bedside  of  the  humble  sempstress,  and 
ministered  to  her  wants  until  a  proper  nurse  could  be 
procured.  This  was  she  who  had  listened  to  the  pore 
precepts  of  religion  and  the  tender  soodungs  of  kindnessy 
from  the  lips  of  the  fashionable  doctor. 

Weeks  passed  away,  white  Doctor  Selwyn,  occupied 
in  his  usual  round  of  duties,  paid  his  daily  visits  to  the 
feir  widow  and  to  the  dying  sempstress.  The  widow 
grew  no  better ;  her  "  afiection  of  the  heart,"  seemed  to 
threaten  a  fatal  result  to  somebody,  but  whether  to  the 
patient  or  the  physician  remained  yet  to  be  decided.  In 
the  mean  time  tho  young  girl  gradually  decHned  until 
life  was  but  as  the  glimmer  of  a  wasted  lamp — then,  and 
not  *till  then,  when  the  worn  and  wearied  spirit  of  the 
su£fering  invalid  rendered  her  so  nervous  and  irritable, 
that  only  the  constant  presence  of  her  kind  benefectress 
could  quiet  her  restless  excitement'-^d  Doctor  Selwya 
first  learn  that  die  patient  and  devoted  nurse  of  the  poor 
sufferer,  was  the  eccentric,  the  sarcastic,  the  hanglil|r 
Clara  Leslie. 

"  My  dear  doctor,  why  did  you  not  come  last  night  f 
I  really  was  afraid  I  should  not  live  to  see  the  ^light  of 
another  day.  Did  you  not  receive  my  note?"  said  lifrs. 
Merton,  faintly,  as  Doctor  Selwyn  entered  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  madam,  has  any  unfavorable 
change  taken  place  since  yesterday  morning  f " 

"  Alas !  I  fear  so.  I  have  been  dreadfully  excited. 
Old  Mrs.  Sowerby  came  to  see  me  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  some  of  her  ill-natured  gossip  agitated  me  to  such 
an  excess,  that  I  have  scarcely  slept.  The  palpitatioa 
of  my  heart  is  frightfully  increased,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome  my  faintness  long  enough  to  dress." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  lady's  lace  cap,  curied  locks 
and  mfliled  morning  dress,  and  silently  felt  her  pulse. 

Mrs.  Merton  continued — "  I  wish  diat  woman  would 
not  come  here  with  her  ridiculous  stories— will  you 
believe,  doctor,  she  told  me  you  were  actually  going  to 
be  married  to  that  queer  old  maid,  Clara  Leslie  !  It 
was  too  preposterous  for  belief,  but  the  mere  surmise 
excited  me  to  a  degree  almost  fiital  to  my  poor  nerres. 
Do  allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  contradict  the  report  oa 
your  own  authority." 

''  You  have  my  authority,  madam,  for  slatting  that  I 
do  not  anHcipate  any  such  union,"  said  Doctor  Selwyn, 
quietly.^ 

'*  I  knew  it — ^I  knew  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merton, 
quite  forgetting  her  faintness,  as  she  rose  to  an  upright 
position.  *'  Oh,  doctor,  if  you  onfy  knew  how  easitf  I 
am  excited  on  a  subject  which-— whiclr-^lies  so  near  my 
heart— -if  you  could  but  know  what  I  felt  when  I  heard 
that  you  were  about  to  waste  the  rich  treasure  of  your 
afiectioas  upcm  that  cold-hearted  creature.  Forgive  me 
—I  know  not  what  I  say.  Heavens  i  you  look  agitated," 
(the  doctor  was  trying  to  repress  a  smile,)  "have  I 
betrayed  my  long-hidden  feetings  7  Oh,  forgive  me— 
forget  what  I  have  soid^-alas !  I  am  fearfully  bewil- 
dried !" 
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AO  diu  wu  laid  with  the  prettiest  air  of  excitement 
in  the  world ;  the  upturning  of  her  toft  and  tearftd  eye 
—the  clasping  of  her  small  hands— the  heaving  of  her 
agitated  bosom— even  the  slight  dishevelment  of  her 
long  tresses,  all  added  grace  and  beauty  to  the  pictors, 
for  Mrs.  Merton  knew  just  af  what  point  to  stop,  and 
never  allowed  eUgani  senti^ihif  to  run  into  the  esoess 
c£  vulgar  emotion.  Tears  are  apt  to  make  the  nose  red, 
and  therafore  Mrs.  Morton's  weeping  was  confined  to  a 
gentle  pnffosion  of  the  large  blue  eye,  while  her  gentle 
sighs  neirer  degenerated  in  plebeian  sobs.  Burying  her 
face  in  her  cambric  handkerchief,  she  appeared  quite 
oreroome  with  her  feelings. 

"  Do  not  sudor  yourself  to  be  thus  agitated,  my  dear 
madam,'*  said  the  doctor  gravely,  while  a  mischierous 
smile  luAed  on  his  lips,  "  be  assured  I  shall  not  misin- 
terpret the  feelings  which  lead  yoo  to  be  so  much  inte- 
rested in  my  welfare.  I  came  this  morning  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  communication  to  you  on  the 
subject,  which  will  set  all  idle  reports  at  rest  for  ever." 

Mrs.  Merton  started  and  looked  timidly  in  hb  face. 
"He  is  going  to  offiv  himself,"  thought  she,  as  she 
suffered  her  hand  to  fiill  aecideniaUy  upon  his  arm. 

The  doctor  rose,  and  taking  the  lady's  unresisting 
hand,  said — ''Yon  have  not  only  my  authority,  dear 
madam,  for  contradicting  the  report  of  my  being  engaged 
but  I  will  also  give  you  a  ftiD  and  sufficient  reason  for 
itt  ftlsity— I  was,  last  evening,  aetuaUif  mmrried  to  the 
lady  in  question.  Miss  Leslie  is  noW'  Mrs.  Selwyn,  and 
as  the  carriage  which  is  to  bear  us  to  Woodlands  is 
now  waiting  my  return,  allow  me  to  offer  you— «y 
adieue,*^ 
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THE   WARRIOR'S   DEATH. 


Within  yon  dark  and  silent  room, 
The  hearts  of  men  are  moved  with  grief; 

Press'd  dovmward  by  the  fearful  doom, 
That  vraits  their  gre^r-hair'd  cUeC 

And  thou,  oh,  woman,  fearing  war's  alarms, 

Art  near  to  rest  the  hero  in  thy  arms ! 

Stretch  forth  thine  hand  thou  courtly  one, 

And  put  the  gilded  curtains  by ; 
See  how  the  glass  of  life  doth  mnl 

Behold  a  warrior  die ! 
His  cheek  hadi  caught  a  fearful  pallor  now ; 
Death's  hand  is  weighing  heavy  on  diat  brew  f 

Though  earth  hath  bickering  and  stri&, 

He  fbels  it  is  a  blessed  spot- 
Its  bearu  are  all  so  full  of  life ! 

But  he  can  tany  not. 
The  CoffQUCRoa  comes!  his  spirit  must  obey 
The  iron  hand  that  beckons  it  avray. 


Oo,  bring  the  blade  that  enc  he  wore, 
That  stainless  in  it  scabbard  lies ; 

And  plaee  it  vrith  his  plume,  before 
The  dying  warrior's  eyea. 

Ay,  furi  the  standard— beat  the  mofSed  drum  \ 

A  hero  goeth  to  his  long— long  home  I 
24 


The  twain  are  brought.    He  grasp'd  the  sword* 
And  Idss'd  vrith  livid  1^  ffae  plume ; 

And  cried*^'  Ye  chosen  of  your  lord, 
Go  with  me  to  the  tomb." 

And  from  his  eye  a  strange  vrild  meaning  shone, 

That  said— ^'  The  gnve  is  not  for  me  alone  l" 

At  length  when  soft  the  twilight  fell. 

Amid  the  silent  gush  of  prayer, 
The  warrior's  spirit  sigh'd  "fiu«well," 

And  sought  the  upper  air. 
And  on  his  brow  traced  o*er  with  steel  and  flame, 
A  calm  like  that  of  Summer's  evening  came ! 


Original. 
TO   SUMMER. 


Sad  in  thy  presence.  Summer,  forth  I  go 
And  vranderby  die  brook  and  sparkling  rill^ 

That  vrith  a  tuneful  murmur  gently  flow 
From  the  cool  springs  &r  on  the  leafy  hiU. 

And  there  I  think,  beneath  the  grateful  shade 
The  vrillow  and  the  elm  threw  o'er  nay  head, 
Of  the  drear  change  relentloss  Time  hadi  made-^ 
Of  loved  ones  sleeping  with  the  iflent  dead* 

They  too  did  love.  In  other  days,  to  greet 
With  me  thy  coming  from  thy  southern  home, 

But  now  their  finendly  voioOf  vrith  aesenis  sweet, 
Cheers  not  my  heart,  like  sunlight^  in  its  gloom* 

They  watched  the  svraUow  soaring  to  the  sky, 
Or  lighdy  skimming  o'er  the  meadows  green : 

I  too  now  vratoh  it— -bat  with  trenfbling  eye, 
While  wanderiBf  where  their  footsteps  oft  hare  been* 

They  heard  the  rebin  blithely  carolingi 

And  thrush  low  singing  from  glad  spny  and  bowers 
And  joyful  to  each  heart  seemed  every  thing, 

With  sweetness  blending  in  that  gladsome  hour. 

But  they  are  gone  who  shared  dieir  joy  vridi  me  f— 
No  eye  now  answers  to  affection'*  smile  I 

Still,  glorious  Summer,  do  I  weloome  thee, 
And  greet  thy  presence,  thoi^  I  wtep  the  while« 


How  sad  my  heart  whan  diy  low  w^jwmmt  wwo, 
From  waving  field  and  woodland  deep,  I  hear, 

With  smilbg  Nature  bidding  me  rejaioe, 
For  I  can  only  answer  by  a  tear. 

Tet  I  do  love  thee,  Summer,  thodgfa  thsre  b« 
A  thousand  tearful  mem'ries  round  tbe»eas(-«* 

For  thou  dost  ever  mirror  back  to  me 
The  joys  aJncTgladness  of  the  cfierisbed  past 
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Oriff  Inal. 
NEW-YORK,  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 


BT  JOHN   IVXAN. 


Yxa,  only  twenty-fiw  yean  a^o— when  it  vn»  only  a 
qnvtMT  of  a  oantury  youngar  tban  it  it  now,  Naur-York 
was  a  very  differeDt  City  from  this  which  we  inhabit ; 
<i]0erent  in  extent,  in  appearance,  in  the  character  and 
habiu  of  its  population.  StFanc;e  that  only  a  quarter  of 
a  centnry  could  bring  about  such  alterations !  Not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  thereof  being  just  the  reverse 
of  what  takes  place  elsewhere  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
Other  citiet  grow  old— New-Yoik  seems  to  juvenise,  in 
aspect,  at  least,  like  the  snakes  that  cast  their  skins 
annually,  and  so  present  themselves,  every  summer,  in 
all  the  freshness  of  novelty  and  youth.  Our  people 
seem  to  hold  in  perfect  abhorrence  every  thing  that 
tells  of  hoary  antiquity ;  they  cannot  be  content  to  let 
any  thing  remain  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
and  find  nothing  to  reverence  in  aught  that  reminds 
them  of  the  pest.  Every  one  among  us,  that  owns  a 
house,  seems  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
"  freshen  it  up  "  every  year  or  two,  with  a  coat  of  new 
paint;  the  carpenters  and  masons  are  set  at  work  upon 
it,  every  five  years  or  thereabout,  putting  up  a  new  front, 
or,  at  least,  a  new  door  and  **  stoop,"  and  changing  the 
fiuhion  of  the  windows,  if  not  adding  a  story  or  two; 
and  tha  man  who  does  not  pull  his  house  down  alti^ 
father,  and  bufid  up  a  new  one,  in  tba  latest  feshion, 
after  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  of  possession,  may  be 
cited  as  a  hater  of  innovatimis. 

I  have  many  years  to  live  yet  before  I  can  set  up  any 
claim  to  admission  among  that  vague  but  respectable 
class,  denominated  "the  oldest  inhabitants;"  yet  my 
recollections  of  New-York  are  so  widely  variant  from 
the  existing  reality,  that  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself, 
•ometimes,  that  the  City  along  whose  streets  I  rambled 
In  boyhood  was,  in  truth,  the  identical  ''Commercial 
Metropolis "  of  this  year  of  grace,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty'H>ne.  The  name  alone  is  unchanged ;  and,  by 
the  way,  it  is  not  Mr.  Washington  Irving's  fault  that 
the  name  has  not  been  pitched  aside,  nor  the  spirit  of 
change  allowed  to  triumph  in  absolute  victory.  Give 
me  your  pleasant  c«npa«y,  gentle  reader,  if  you  have 
any  respect  for  the  things  that  were,  and  are  not,  while 
I  present  to  your  view  some  reminisconcea  of  New- York 
in  1815,  when  I  was  a  sohool-boy.  If  you  can  recog^ 
pise  ihem  as  a  contemporary,  such  renewal  of  the  past 
will  afford  you  a  melancholy  pleasure,  as  it  often  does 
ma ;  if  yMi  are  top  young  to  remember,  perhaps  ft  will, 
at  least,  amuse  you  to  read  of  what  was,  and  compare 
it  with  what  is  now. 

The  City  is  more  ehanged  in  extent  even  than  in  the 
atyle  of  building  and  in  general  aspect.  Canal  Street, 
as  it  is  called  now,  or,  *'  The  Canal,**  as  it  was  then, 
night  actually  be  considarad  the  northern  liniit;  for, 
although  Broadway  was  a  street,  and  a  tolerably  well 
built  street,  as  far  up  as  Bleecker  Snoot,  the  space  on 
iQtfaer  side  of  it,  to  the  NorA  River  on  one  handi  end  to 
Chatham  Street  and  the  Bowery  on  the  other,  eould,  in 


reality,  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  suburbs.  I 
remember  perfectly  well  the  old, stone  bridge  that 
spanned  "  The  Canal " — the  deep  and  ugly  ditch  that 
lay  beneath— (he  great  expanse  of  waters  called  *'  The 
Meadows,"  that  occupied  the  present  site  of  Hudson 
Street,  Sullivan  Street,  Thompson  Street,  Laurens 
Street,  etc,,  and  of  Canal  Street  itself,  in  the  lower 
part,  and  the  dreary  bog,  or,  rather,  quagmire,  denomi- 
nated "  The  Collect,"  that  esdsted  somewhere  in  ^ 
neighborhood  of  die  "House  of  Detention,"  alias, 
**  The  Tombs ;"  I  say  somewherCf  for,  in  truth,  die 
whole  appearance  of  diat  region  is  so  changed,  that  I 
cannot  undertake  to  decide  exactly  where  the  *'  Collect " 
was.  Fearful  tales  were  current  in  those  days,  touch- 
ing that  same  quagmire.  It  was  a  foul  and  il]-&vored 
spot  enough--^  muddy  and  offensive  hole,  in  which  all 
the  washings  firom  die  high  ground  on  the  right  wero 
gathered,  and  whence  they  lazily  descended  through  the 
**  Canal "  into  the  **  Meadows,"  and  thenoe  into  the 
river.  It  was  said,  and  religiously  believed,  among  the 
boys,  at  least,  that  to  fill  up  the  **  Collect "  was  no  niore 
possible  than  the  invendon  of  a  perpetual  modon ;  that 
earth  and  stones  had  been  empded  into  it,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  cart-loads,  with  no  decrease  of  its 
depth  or  extant ;  and  that  millions  morei  if  thrown  in, 
would  leave  it  still  the  same.  Nor  was  this  all ;  mor- 
dera  were  said  to  be  any  thing  but  uncommon  in  its 
vicinity,  which  was,  in  truth,  a  rascally  bad  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  some  new 
story  of  dismal  screams  heard  ringing  along  the  waste 
at  midnight,  and  of  bodies  plunged  into  the  black  abyss, 
was  not  added  to  the  tradidonary  lore  of  the  schools, 
and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  over  the  whole  dty. 

**  The  Meadows,"  too,  were  an  object  of  no  litUe  awe 
to  die  juveniles.  These  "  Meadows"  were  a  series  of 
large  ponds,  connected  by  lagunes  and  bayous,  as  they 
wovld  be  called  at  the  south— lagones  and  bayous  in 
miniature— and  extending  irregularly,  as  well  as  I  can 
now  judge  and  remen^r,  from  somewhere  about 
Woostar  or  Laurens,  to  Greenwich  l^reet  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  firom  Canal  Street  to  King  or  Hammersley,  or, 
perhaps,  even  beyond  that,  on  the  other.  They  were 
not  very  deep,  but  quite  deep  enough  to  drown  a  truant 
school-boy ;  and  as  they  were  lamous  skating-grouiMk, 
when  covered  by  ice,  few  winters  passed  withoat  sevaral 
accidents  of  this  nature,  which,  of  course,  were  duly 
multiplied  in  the  process  of  narration.  In  summer,  the 
boys  would  swim  in  the  **  Meadows,"  in  pure  contempt 
of  dieir  mothers'  wanings,  and  this  season,  also,  fiir- 
nished  an  occasionaJ  job  for  the  coroner. 

Somewhere  in  Grand  Street,  and  as  well  as  I  can 
make  out,  not  fer  from  the  site  of  what  is  now  called 
Centre  Market,  was  a  hill  of  very  respectable  altitude, 
which  we  school-boys  used  to  denominate  Bunker's; 
whether  it  had  any  tide  to  that  renowned  appelladoB, 
out  of  our  nomenclature,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  say. 
This  hill  was  a  femous  play  ground ;  for,  being  conside- 
rably steep,  and  its  sides  consisting  of  loose  gravel,  with 
only  a  patch  of  starved  grass  here  and  there,  it  was 
great  fun  for  us  to  slide  down  from  the  top,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  our  unmentionables.     From  the  hill 
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to  Anthony  Street,  or,  periiape,  eren  fiutber,  to  Peer), 
was  a  bare  common,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  yard 
fenoei  of  the  houses  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  on  the 
east  by  Orange  Street,  which  then  ran  skirting  along 
•  the  edge  of  a  slight  elevation.  The  only  objects  that 
diversified  the  sur&ce  of  this  common  were  a  turpen- 
tine distillery,  the  noisome .  slough  already  described 
under  the  name  of  **  The  Collect,*'  and  a  small  infini- 
tude of  pig-s^es.  The  only  houses  that  I  remeviber, 
fronting  on  Broadway,  and  looking  over  the  common  at 
the  rear,  were  the  two  built  and  then  occupied  by 
Co<^r  and  Price,  the  managers — since  converted  into 
the  Carlton  House.  There  were  others,  of  course,  that 
have  escaped  my  recollection ;  but  I  know  that  the  line 
of  edifices  on  Broadway  was  by  no  means  continuous, 
for  it  is  distinctly  borne  upon  my  mind  how  I  used  to 
(But  a»  cross  from  Broadway  to  Bunker's  Hill,  almost 
any  where.  By  the  way,  it  just  flashes  upon  my 
memory  that  there  was  a  little  shanty  of  a  market 
house  upon  the  common,  just  back  of  Broadway,  to 
which,  I  remember,  Jarvis,  the  painter,  used  to  tend 
one  of  his  big  dogs  vdth  a  basket  in  his  mouth,  having 
within  it  a  note  addressed  to  his  butcher,  directing  him 
what  meat  and  vegetables  to  despatch  by  return  of  dog, 
for  dinner.  The  dog  was  a  faithful  messenger,  never 
loitering  by  the  way,  nor  violating  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  helping  himself  to  the  contents  of  the  basket, 
after  it  was  loaded. 

But  the  common  became,  at  one  time,  the  scene  of 
an  event  that  caused  an  immense  excitement  among  all 
the  schools  in  the  city.  I  remember  perfectly  well  the 
time  and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  school,  situated  in  Broome  Street,  between  Elm 
and  Mulberry.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  summer— five 
o'clock,  that  anxiously  desired  hour  of  dismissal  for  the 
day,  had  come,  and  a  posse  of  us  had  rushed,  as 
usual,  with  abundance  of  whooping  and  uproar,  to 
the  hill  in  Grand  Street,  for  a  scramble  op,  and  a 
roll  down  its  sides.  But  our  attention  was  quickly 
drawn,  when  we  had  reached  the  top,  to  an  assemblage 
of  persons,  far  away  upon  the  common— as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Carlton  House, 
that  is  now— who  seemed  to  be  gathered  round  some 
object  on  which  all  were  |;9zing  intently.  Our  curi- 
osity was  alive  in  a  momi^'t;$and  away  we  aU  scam- 
fibred,  heels  over  head  n)K(wft  the  hill,  and  over  the 
common,  like  a  drove  of  young  colts,  startled  by  the 
approach  of  a  stranger. 

Arrived  at  the  spot,  we  found  a  numl>er  of  carpen- 
ters busily  erecting  a  sort  of  stage,  or  long  platform, 
but  for  what  purpose  not  one  of  us  could  imagine.  It 
was  neariy  completed  when  we  came  o^pjuid  we  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  a  solution  of  the  mystieiiy.  Solution 
amazing  and  delightful !  For  quickly  a  numl)er  of  men 
and  women,  in  gorgeous  habiliments,  •  made  their  ap- 
pearance firom  a  shed  that  had  been  put  up— the  men 
in  jackets  of  blue  and  red  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
vriUi  tinsel,  tight  small-clothes,  white  stockings  and 
pumps,  and  the  women  in  satin  robes,  splendid  with 
glittering  spangles ;  and  both  men  and  women  had  on 
their  heads  plumed  caps,  that,  in  our  estimation,  £u 


surpassed  in  magnificence  even  the  brass-fronted  hel- 
mets of  the  Grovemor's  Guards— at  that  time  the  ne 
ffhu  ultra  of  military  foppishness.  The  personages  in 
question  were,  in  reality,  a  miserable  troupe  of  strolling 
circua>riders,  without  their  horses ;  but  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  circus  in  New-York,  and  though  we  had  all 
heard  of  such  wonders,  the  "  sports  of  the  ring  "  and  the 
marvels  of  *'  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  "  were  experi- 
mentally unknown  to  us. 

The  performances  were  soiiy  enough,  I  dare  say,  but 
to  our  unsophisticated  judgment  they  were  glorious 
beyond  expression ;  and  by  the  same  token,  I  remember 
that  I  caught  a  very  sufficient  ra^taning  when  I  got 
home,  some  hour  or  thereabout  after  dark,  for  being  so 
long  on  the  way  from  school. 

The  next  evening,  nevertheless,  found  me  again  a 
ravished  spectator  of  the  show,  the  fame  whereof  was, 
by  this  time,  bruited  all  over  the  city — that  is,  among 
the  school-boys-— and  I  suppose  every  school  in  New- 
York  bad  its  representatives  among  the  crowd  of  gazers. 
The  performers  danced  on  the  tight  rope,  leajwd  over 
poles  and  ribands,  jumped  through  hoops  covered  with 
paper,  and  threw  somersets  by  the  dozen;  but  die 
prime  favorite  was  the  clown,  whose  traditional  jokes 
and  grimaces  seemed  to  us  the  very  perfection  of  humor 
and  drollery.  Grimaldi  himself  never  elicited  more 
hear^  applause,  or  more  obstreperous  lau^ter. 

There  was  no  charge  for  admissioi),  of  course,  and 
the  sole  reliance  of  the  exhibitors  for  guerdon,  was  upon 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  spectators,  collected 
in  hats  by  the  clown,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the 
troupe.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  difierent 
system  was  resorted  to.  There  was,  at  that  time,  a 
large  piece  of  ground  vacant,  but  enclosed,  at  the  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Prince  Street— the  very  same  ground 
which,  of  late  years,  has  been  transformed  by  the  taste 
and  genius  of  Niblo  into  a  garden  worthy  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  (airy  queen.  To  this  enclosure  our 
friends  of  the  common  flitted,  after  a  few  nights  of  per- 
formance, and  here  their  proceedings  and  preparations 
assumed  a  much  more  imposing  character.  Horses 
were  added;  a  proper  ring  was  constructed,  poles 
were  set  in  the  ground  for  the  tight  rope  and  slack 
wire,  and  an  enormous  spring-board  was  introduced,  to 
give  more  efi*ect  to  the  somersets.  But  there  was  one 
feature  of  the  entertainment  which  made  it  very  unpopu- 
lar with  us  youngsters,  compared  with  the  humble  be- 
ginning on  the  common,  of  which  it  was  what  may  be 
called  the  second  phase  in  progression.  There  was  a 
charge  for  admission  to  the  show ;  and  as  shillings  were 
not  so  ofien  to  be  found  in  the  pockets  of  school-boys 
then  as  doUars  are  now,  we  were  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  quarrelling  for  knot-holes — few,  alas,  and  most 
inconveniently  small— and  venting  our  maledictions 
upon  all  builders  of  high  fences.  Moreover,  there 
were  atrocious  hangers-on  of  the  establishment — sta- 
ble-boys, probably,  and  the  like— -who  used  to  prowl 
round  the  enclosure,  and  cuff'  the  ears  of  all  unlucky 
urchins  detected  in  getting  a  peep  for  nothing,  through 
the  knot-holes  aforesaid.  In  short,  the  second  stage  of 
the  incipient  circus  soon  grew  into  disfavor  with  us  of 
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die  rinng  generation,  uid  we  were  almost  ready  to  join 
With  our  staid  senion  in  the  anathemas  they  heaped 
upon  it,  as  a  cormptin^  and  ruinous  innoTation-*-a  fear- 
ful step  in  the  pn^ress  of  the  age  to  licentiousness,  and 
alU^ther  a  mere  invention  of  Satan.  I  have  an  Indis- 
tinct recollection  that  it  was  complained  of  as  a  nui- 
sance, if  not  actually  presented  by  the  grand  jury. 
Nevertheless,  it  grew  and  flourished,  and  in  process  of 
time,  from  this  little  root,  sprang  up  the  luxuriant  crop 
of  amphitheatres,  arenas,  'cireusses,  and  other  establish- 
ments for  the  exhibition  of  horsemanship  and  human 
dexterity,  by  which  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  age 
liave  profited  so  largely. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  there  were  but  two 
prominent  places  of  public  amusement,  over  and  above 
the  unfledged  concern  of  which  I  have  just  been  speak- 
ing. These  were  the  Park  Theatre  and  Vauxhall 
Crarden.  Of  the  former  I  can  say  nothing,  for  until  I 
had  approached  within  a  short  step  of  manhood,  I  had 
but  one  exstatic  enjoyment  of  its  unspeakable  and  glo- 
rious wonders,  and  that  was  long  subsequent  to  the  date 
assigned  at  the  beginning  of  these  "  random  recollec- 
tions," to  which  I  mean  to  confine  myself  as  closely  as 
possible.  That  one  visit  to  the  Park,  by  the  way,  was 
to  hear  old  Incledon;  but  I  was  too  young  to  appreciate 
his  merits — ^if  he  had  any  left.  All  the  impression  left 
upon  my  memory  is  that  of  a  stout,  red-feced,  elderly 
gentleman,  sinf^ng  a  great  many  songs,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  mashed  potat^oes  in  his  mouth.  Such,  to 
me,  was  the  idea  conveyed  by  his  voice  and  manner, 
after  he  liad  lost  all  his  teeth. 

But  Vauxhall  was  a  crowninjg  glory  of  my  younger 
days.  And  really  it  was  a  very  supei^  afiair— much 
more  so  than  any  other  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
bad  since.  It  extended  from  Broadway  to  the  Boweiy, 
liaving  its  principal  front  on  the  latter,  and  was  laid  out 
with  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  skill,  after  a  feshion 
•omewhat  antiquated  indeed,  but  1^  no  means  wanting 
in  beauty.  The  principal  walks  were  spacious,  and 
kept  in  exceedingly  good  order,  while  a  multitude  of 
narrower  avenues  ran  winding  among  the  shnibbery, 
which  was  close,  thick  and  luxuriant ;  and  some  of  the 
finest  trees  I  ever  saw,  either  in  this  country  or  any 
other,  lifted  their  tall  heads,  and  spread  wide  their 
huge  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  garden.  Then 
there  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  laiger 
than  life,  of  lead,  the  horse  rearing  prodigiously,  and 
the  immortal  deliverer  sitting  as  erect,  and  looking  as 
serene  as  though  he  were  taking  his  ease  in  an  elbow 
chair.  Then  there  were  arbors  for  people  to  sit  in  and 
«at  ice-cream— or  make  love,  if  they  thought  proper- 
secluded  little  nooks,  with  two  seats  and  a  table,  just 
laige  enough  for  a  tdte-a-tSte,  and  so  embowered  in 
foliage  that  the  occupants  might  almost  realize  the 
advantages  of  solitude,  even  when  the  garden  was 
thronged.  Beds  of  flowers,  too,  were  not  wanting; 
nor  music ;  nor  a  jet  d^eau ;  nor  dainties  for  the  palate; 
nor  fireworks. 

These  last  were  exhibited  only  on  special  occasions — 
diree  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the 
grandest  display  being  always '  on  the  fourth  of  July. 


The  end  of  the  garden  toward  Broadway  was  reserved 
for  the  pyioteehnics,  a  sufficient  space  being  railed  oS, 
so  that  none  could  approach  near  enough  either  to  do 
mischief,  or  lose  the  best  point  of  view.  Rockets,  suns, 
wheels,  saucissons,  stan,  and  revolving  fires  of  all 
names  and  hues,  were  set  off  in  great  perfectioB;  and 
the  concluding  piece,  for  several  yean,  was  always  '*  dio 
rattlesnake  chasing  the  butterfly"— «  very  beantifid 
combination  of  fires  and  movenaents,  which  I  havu 
never  seen  any  where  else.  Afterwaid,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  was  a  grand  eruption  of  Etna  got  up  for  tha 
finaUj  a  huge  mountain  being  constructed  of  boardr, 
from  the  sides  of  which  fire  streamed  in  profusion, 
while  hundreds  of  rockets  and  other  projectiles  shot  up 
from  its  summit. 

Old  Delacroix,  the  proprietor  or  lessee  (tf  the  gaiden,. 
was  one  of  the  most  romaikable  men,  to  look  upon,  that 
I  ever  saw.  His  ugliness  was  almost  sopeifauman.  A 
tall,  gaunt  Frenchman,  with  a  shambling,  one-sided  gait, 
and  certainly  the  most  unprepossessin{^  countenance  that 
ever  looked  out  firom  under  a  hat.  His  clothes  seemed 
never  to  have  been  put  on,  but  thrown  on  with  a  pitch- 
fork ;  and  although  he  was  rich  enough  to  wear  the  best 
that  tailor  could  make,  they  were  coarse  in  material, 
and  hideous  in  feshion.  For  very  hardness  of  fixture, 
and  grimness  of  expression,  he  was  a  terror  to  all  the 
boys  that  eneonntered  him,  hut  for  all  tlus,  he  was,  I 
believe,  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  very  honest  and 
punctual  in  his  dealings.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  greater  part  of  his  garden  cut  up  into  streets  and 
building  lots,  by  which  he  made  money,  and  to  build  an 
immense  hotel  in  Broadway,  just  above  Pine  Street,  by 
which  he  lost  heavily,  and  finally  died  out  of  the  way, 
not  many  years  since— at  what  age  I  know  not,  hut 
looking,  at  least,  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

My  budget  of  recollections  is  by  no  means  exhausted  ; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  it  is  but  little  more  than  iairly 
opened.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  may  not  find  the 
same  pleasure  in  overhauling  its  contents  that  I  do,  and 
I  would  not  impose  upon  good  nature.  Here,  then,  I 
close  for  the  present.  If  more  is  desired,  I  shall  he 
happy  to  furnish  it,  on  receiving  an  intimation  to  that 
effect  through  the  publisher. 


Original. 
TO   MY   SISTER. 


Tbt  little  fiafsrt  on  my  cheek— 

I  Ibel  tiiem  playing  hide  siid  aeek ; 

Thoa'rt  tossing  to  the  gsatleair, 

The  parted  SMSses  of  aqr  hair  { 

Thy  wenn  breath  fhas  aqr  pallid  brow— 

0esr  sister  once    sn  angel  bov. 

I  WW  thee  in  thy  ooflhi-bed, 

With  moekhig  pilloir  'aestli  thy  hsod ; 

.With  aaslin  fine,  and  Isees  trisi, 

To  decorate  eaeh  liAless  Unri». 

Death's  tokea  was  iq>ea  thy  brew, 

And  yet  I  see  thee  living  now. 

Alas!  *tis  ihney.    Tboa  art  not, 

Yet  art  eternal.    In  no  spot 

Cribbsd  or  coafinsd,  Ihy  Safluit  seal 

Takes  In  at  single  ghaoe  the  whole. 

CreatioB  opes  its  book  to  thee, 

And  life  ao  more  ii  mystery,   t.  o.  xkclisr,  h.  a 
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wet 


Oriffiaml. 
INDIAN    GRATITUDE 


■T  KM.  IMBLIir»8.   fXlTH. 


A  MXfcRT  sboot  ruBf  vpon  the  waadoriBgbraeie,  aa  a 
greap  oiglaA.  childran  emeifed  from  the  oonfiBfltmeiit  of 
«  toheol-rooai  into  the  gay  aunli^t  and  balmy  aimoa* 
phere  oC  ivmamr.  There  wan  a  motie  in  that  ahout, 
brrathiDg  the  vety  spirit  of  freedom,  happineai,  and 
hope;  a  mosic  winch  echoed  all  the  rapturoae  feeliaga 
of  childhood,  and  which  hunt  from  the  heart  aad  lip 
only  in  that  Mnny  period  of  exiatenoe. 

It  wac  a  beautifiil  sight  to  see  these  laury  cieatores, 
tosaii^  the  coris  from  their  beaming  eyes,  and  dancing 
nway  ofcr  the  pleasant  landscape  that  surnmnded  them. 
Their  career  afforded  an  apt  illastration  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  perform  the  sweetest  poftion  of  the  jomrney 
of  life.  Now  they  would  speed  onward,,  with  the  flee^ 
ness  ofthe  wind,  after  a  butterfly  that  flitted  before  them, 
and  anon  they  would  linger  by  the  wi^^si^  and  gather 
wild  flowers  to  garland  their  joy*illumined  brows.  Thos 
they  went  on,  meeting  pleasure  at  every  step,  and  find- 
ing, m  each  successive  object  that  presented  itself  to 
their  eyes,  a  new  souroe  of  enjoyment. 

After  varied  raamings  here  and  diere,  the  Hghi- 
heartad  wanderers  Iband  themselves  upon  the  bonks  of 
the  river  that  skirted  their  homes.  It  was  a  beautiful 
stream,  and  it  presented  a  fine  picture  as  it  went 
•paikling  ftway  in  the  mdlow  sunlight,  through  the 
green  and  pleuant  Ulls  that  enclosed  it.  But  the 
children  had  no  eye  for  iu  beauties;  their  attentioa 
being  suddenly  and  entirely  absori>ed  by  a  novel,  and  to 
them,  scartUng  object.  Dmwn  upon  the  shore  among 
tome  overimnging  bushes  wfaidi  had  praveated  then* 
teeing  it  until  they  were  quite  near,  they  beheld  a  fnil 
barit  canoe.  It  contained  a  young  Indian  woman,  who 
held  an  infent,  and  a  dark-browed  man  who  bent  his 
piercing  eyes  frownin^^y  upon  the  little  group  of 
tremblers  before  him.  Many  of  these  cUldran  had 
never  seen  an  Indian,  for  the  tribes  once  inhabiting  that 
portion  of  countiy  had  long  since  departed  to  mote 
western  dimes,  but  they  had  all  heard  vivid  and  terrible 
deseriptions  of  the  rid«man ;  and  all  listened  to  tales  of 
lavage  beriiarity  until  their  cheeks  paled  and  thenr 
firames  shuddered  with  apprehension.  The  sudden  hush 
of  tfasirmerty  voices,  and  the  quick  shadows  that  settled 
upon  their  bright  faces,  udd  the  alann  with  which  they 
regarded  the  strangers.  For  one  moment  they  stood 
speU^^oond  by  fear,  and  the  next  they  turned  and  fled 
firora  the  spot.  But,  one  of  them,  a  pretty  and  resolute- 
looking  little  giri,  still  remained.  She  stood  gaxing  at 
the  boat  and  iu  occupants,  with  a  timid  curiosity,  diat 
expressed  itself  most  eloquently  in  eveiy  lineament  of 
her  innoeent  face.  She  appeared  desirous  to  obtain  the 
good  will  of  the  strangers,  but  she  knew  not  how  to 
make  the  first  advances  towards  acquaintance.  At 
length  die  remembered  having  heard  that  the  Indian 
noe  were  pecuHariy  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  that 
they  never  forgot  a  fisvor.  Yielding  to  the  impulse 
awakened  by  this  reflectioB,  she  tamed  and  darted  away. 


It  was  neariy  half  amile  distaa|,bather  ifid  footttepa 
soon  traverMd  the  intmrvening  space.  Them  she 
gathered  a  basket  full  of  gifts  fairy  play-things,  tc^s, 
trinkets,  cakes  and  fruits,  were  all  mingled  together  in 
hurried  and  strange  confusion.  With  a  load  which  was 
almost  too  much  for  her  strength,  she  hastened  back  to 
the  boat  and  laid  her  offering  at  the  feet  of  the  strangeti. 
They  raeived  it  with  many  simple  expiesaioDs  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  little  girl,  finding  her  benevolent  desiins 
still  unsatisfied,  took  from  her  neck  a  cosdy  and  beautifid 
string  of  coral,  and  clasped  it  around  that  of  the 
infant.  The  smile  of  delight  that  beamed  upon  the  face 
of  the  mother  at  this  act  of  kindness  to  her  eUld,  and 
the  grateful  expression  that  crossed  the  dark  featores  of 
the  father,  vrere  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  tl|B 
giver  felt  herself  amply  rewarded.  At  that  momentf 
another  Indian,  who  had  been  to  the  nei^iboring  viUafOf 
and  for  in^iom  die  strangers  had  been  wnidng,  letumadi 
and  they  prepared  for  departure.  As  they  sailed  away 
the  little  giri  stood  looking  afoer  them  with  that  deep 
feeKng  of  satisfaction  which  warns  the  heart  afUr  tlm 
performance  of  a  generous  deed.  She  then  left  the  spot 
to  rqjoin  her  companions,  and  soon  foigot,  in  wild  sporta 
and  joyous  pasdmes,  the  simple  act  of  kindness  she  had 
performed. 

Years  after  this  litde  incident,  and  far  away  from  tha 
spot  where  it  transpired,  a  proud  steamer  was  plough* 
ing  its  pathway  through  die  tranquil  waters  of  a  noble 
river.  The  season  was  springi  ia  its  first  brightness  and 
beauty;  die  dme  morning,  in  its  first  flufl)i  of  rosy  lov»> 
Hness,  and  the  scene  one  of  Nature's  fidrest  in  its  wildest 
state  of  magnifioenoe. 

The  boat  was  ascending  the  Mississippi  river,  and  aa 
it  careered  along  through  that  picturesque  region,  many 
an  admiring  eye  was  bent  upon  the  fine  and  ever* 
varying  landscape.  Among  those  who  seemed  most 
gratified  by  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the  scene,  were 
two  persons  who  were  themselves  the  olgects  of  much 
.admiring  attention.  They  were  both  young,  both  beand- 
fhl,  and  bodi  happy— happy  to  a  degree  beyond  all 
measure,  if  the  radiance  of  the  face  revealed  aright  the 
sunshine  of  the  soul.  The  gendeman  possessed  a  hand* 
some  and  dignified  face,  with  a  form  suchasour  dreama 
bestow  upon  a  hero  of  ancient  days.  He  seemed  a  fit 
protector  for  the  lovely  and  delicate  being  at  his  side, 
who  looked  up  to  him  widi  an  expression  of  firm  and 
trusting  confidence,  which  wns  itself  a  perfect  type  of 
the  holy  feith  of  woman.  It  was  easy  to  discover  that 
this  young  couple  had  chosen  to  tread  the  path  of  life 
together,  and  that,  as  yet,  their  way  was  strewn  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  hope. 

From  dieir  youth,  beauty,  and  superior  refinement  of 
manners,  the  newly  married  pair,  fbr  snch  in  traih  they 
were,  seemed  the  "observed  of  all  obeervers."  But 
none  gated  upoa  them  with  more  apparent  imerest,  than 
a  group  of  Indians,  who  composed  a  pordon  of  the  boat'a 
passengers.  These  Indians  were  the  last  reamant  of  a 
once  powerfid  and  wariike  tribe,  who  were  now  leavii^ 
their  homes  and  heritage  to  seek  a  rotdng-plaoe  in  the 
wild  regions  of  the  far  west.  One  of  these  daric-browed 
men,  in  particular,  manifested  a  peculiar  admiration  for 
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the  yoang  bride.  He  gaxed  eanietdy  sod  onceasingly 
upon  her  face;  he  lingered  near  to  catch  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  wherever  she  moved,  his  eyes  followed 
her,  as  if  they  were  fascinated  by  some  magic  spell. 

The  boat  was  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  stream 
wider  and  more  picturesque  than  any  it  had  yet  traversed^ 
The  river  had  become  narrower,  the  current  much  more 
rapid,  and  dailc  rocks  and  high  hills  frowned  in  savage 
grandeur  on  either  side.  As  the  crowd  of  passengers 
were  gazing  in  voiceless  admiration  upon  this  wild 
magnificence  of  nature,  the  silence  was  suddenly  broken 
by  a  fearful  noise.  There  was  a  mighty  shock^and 
ihen  arose  the  mingled  sound  of  many  voices,  crying  out 
in  tones  of  agony  and  terror— '* We  are  lost!"  The 
Steamboat  had  struck  some  hidden  and  6ital  obstruction 
in  the  river,  and  her  strong  timbers  were  crashing  and 
severing  like  a  frail  sapling  in  the  stroke  of  the  thunder- 
bolt»  There  was  no  time  far  deliberation— «o  chance 
for  selecting  a  mode  of  preservation— the  boat  was, 
rapidly  going  down,  and  the  many  terrified  beings,  thus 
suddenly  menaced  with  destruction,  sought  e«ch  the 
readiest  means  of  avoiding  death.  Some  leaped  boldly 
into  the  rapid  current  and  swam  stoutly  towards  the 
shore;  others,  who  could  not  swim,  clung  eageriy  to 
some  frail  ol^ect  which  was  to  be  their  support  in  the 
deep  waters  to  which  they  were  about  to  commit  them- 
selves,  and  many  ran  wildly  about  upon  the  decks, 
frantically  calling  upon  some  loved  name,  or  seeking 
some  dear  friend  who  had,  perhaps,  already  met  a 
dreadful  doom. 

Among  dkose  who  acted,  in  that  tiying  moment,  with 
firmness  and  composure,  the  young  pair  above  alluded  to, 
were  conspicuous.  As  soon  as  the  husband  became 
assured  that  the  destruction  of  the  boat  was  inevitable, 
he  calmly  divested  himself  of  some  portion  of  his  attire, 
whispered  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panion, and  then  twining  his  left  arm  around  her  slender 
waist,  he  leaped  into  the  water.  He  was  an  expert 
ivAihmer,  and  imagined  that,  he  could  easily  bear  his 
li^t  and  lovely  burthen  iiv  safety  to  the  shore.  But  this 
hope  was  destroyed  by  an  unlocked  for  accident.  In 
springing  from  the  boat  he  struck  his  right  arm  violentiy 
against  a  floating  plank,  and  when  he  endeavored  to 
raise  it  he  found  it  rendered  powerless  by  the  shock. 
This  was  truly  alarming,  but  with  great  presence  of 
mind  he  entreated  hb  wife  to  cling  firmly  to  the  support 
thus  thrown  in  their  way.  All  that  he  could  now  do, 
was  to  lay  hold  of  the  plank  himself,  and  look  around 
for  assistance.  There  was  non^near—nothing  that  met 
his  eye  could  afford  the  fiuntest  hope  of  rescue !  As  he 
felt  the  powerful  current  rapidly  bearing  them  down  the 
stream,  he  strove  to  ratto  his  disabled  arm  to  guide  their 
fxafl  tvppon  towards  the  shore.  But  his  efforts  were 
vtfin,  and  the  remorseless  waters  seemed  eagerly  hurry- 
ing him  on  to  destruction.  He  could  have  resigned 
himself  calmly  to  the  fate  which  now  seemed  inevitable, 
but  for  the  fearfol  thought  that  his  beloved  wife  must 
share  it.  This  agonising  reflection,  added  to  the  pain 
of  his  wounded  arm,  rapidly  diminished  his  strength. 
Despair  began  to  paralyse  his  energies,  and  he  struggled 
in  vain  against  the  fiuntness  that  was  fast  oveipuvrgring 


him.     He  imagined  himself  dying,  and  called  out  to  his 
oompanion*- 

"  Cling  firmly  to  tiie  plank,  dearest,  and  God  will  send 
thee  aid.    I  die— forewell  i"  ; 

"No,  no!"  she  screamed,  in  the  shrill  aocenu  of 
indescribable  anguish,  while  she  loosed  her  hlild  of  the 
plank  and  clung  fnmtically  to  his  slaking  Ibrm.  "  Nov 
no,  if  thou  must  perish,  I  wiV  not  be  seived.  Better  for 
to  die  with  thee  than  Ihw  to  toment  thy  loss."  At 
the  same  moment  she  relinquished  all  efibrts  to  keep 
herself  from  sinking,  and  resigned  herself  to  a  power 
whidi  she  believed  to  be  death.  But  it  was  only 
insensibility  stealing  over  her,  and  afber  a  time  she 
awoke  as  from  a  strange  and  troubled  dream.  The 
noise  of  rusfaiBg  waters  seemed  still  sounding  in  herean» 
and  her  fonn  yet  seemed  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of 
the  restiess  waves.  For  some  moments  she  vainly 
endeavored  to, recall  the  remembiance  of  what  had 
occurred.  She  was  lying  upon  a  little  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  Some  person  was  carefolly  sup* 
porting  her  head.;  and  looking  up  to  aseertain  who  was 
near  her,  what  was  her  astooisfament  to  behoU  the  daric 
featured  Indian  who  had  so  strangely  and  eamestiy 
regarded  her  during  tiie  voyage.  This  brought  the 
remembrance  of  the  recent  catastrophe  vividly  to  her 
mind,  and  uttering  a  faint  low  ciy  of  aqguisk,  Aa 
darted  a  gUmoe  of  fearful  inqnuy  araond.  That  look 
was  answered  by  beholding  its  object  lying  near,  weak 
and  almost  exhausted  like  herself,  but  safe  finom  the 
terrible  fete  that  had  threatened  him.  Then  joy,  n^Qt^ 
terable  joy,  took  possession  of  her  heorL  She  asked 
not  how  they  had  been  saved,  she  cared  not  to  knov^^ 
it  was  enough  to  see  the  beloved  one  whom  she  had 
last  beheld  sinking  beneath  the  wave,  now  safe  and 
unharmed  before  her;  and  a  sense  of  holy  gratitude  and 
tranquil  happiness,  excluded  all  other  thoughts. 

The  greeting  of  the  young  pair  was  such  as  might  be 
imagined  between  persons,  Uke  tbem,  rescued  from  the 
very  grasp  of  death.  When  the  first  deep  gush  of 
fervent  bappiness  passed  away  and  allowed  other 
thoughts  to  arise,  they  turn^  to  their  kind  preserver  to 
offer  tiie  warmest  acknowledgements  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  them.  He  received  their  thanks  witii  a 
smile,  but  when  they  spoke  of  reward  for  his  noble  deed 
his  features  expressed  dissatisfaction.  His  reply  to  their 
offers  4d  reward  was  characteristic  of  die  Indian  race, 
for  it  expressed  all  that  was  necessary  in  few  but  fitting 
words.  It  also  explained  that  which  before  appeared*' 
mysterious  in  his  conduct.  t 

"  fifaneko,"  be  said,  "wants  no  recompense;  he 
would  scorn  to  receive  pay  for  what  was  only  an  aet..^ 
duty.  The  beautifiil  white  girl  has  foigotten  the  p0or 
Indian  whom  she  long  ago  befriended,  but  he  can  never 
fofget  her.  The  gifi  she  took  from  her  own  fair  neck 
still  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  his  child,  and  the  remem* 
branoe  of  her  kindness  is  still  warm  in  the  heart  of  his 
wife.  Many  times  have  the  forest  leaves  witiiered  in 
the  breath  of  Autumn  since  the  littie  iriiite  giri  smiled 
kindly  upon  the  strangers.  She  was  tiien  like  a  spring 
flower  just  opening  iu  beauties  to  the  light,  and  she  u 
now  like  a  tall  tree  standi]^  in  the  pride  and  gloiy  of  iu 
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frammer  loveliness ;  yet,  Maneko  remembered  her  again, 
despite  the  changei  and  his  heart  warmed  with  the 
desire  of  returning  her  kindness.  It  has  pleased  the 
Great  Spirit  to  grant  him  an  opportanity^  and  now  his 
soul  is  satisfied.'* 

And  thus  it  was !  The  grateful  Indian  had  recognized 
the  fair  young  bride  as  the  child  who  had,  a  number  of 
years  before,  conferred  upon  him  a  slight,  but  nerer* 
forgotten  favor.  In  the  fearful  moment  of  the  boat's 
destruction,  he  had  resolved  to  save  her,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  For  some  time  his  kindly  intentions  were 
frustrated  by  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  and  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  lady  and  her  husband.  When,  at 
length,  he  did  discover  them,  they  were  floating  far 
away  down  the  river,  and  it  required  his  utmost  exer- 
tions to  reach  them.  Even  then  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  save  them,  if  they  had  not  been  near  a  little 
island,  which  afforded  a  safe  and  secure  resting-place  to 
the  insensible  couple  and  their  almost  exhausted 
preierver. 

Thus  were  two  young  beings  rescued  from  a  fearful 
death,  and  restored  to  hope  and  happiness,  life  and  love, 
by  the  influence  of  one  little  act  of  kindness.  Surely 
deeds  of  benevolence  are  like 

"  Fkm er-«eeds  by  the  ftr  wiadv  strowa  i" 
they  take  root  in  almost  every  soil— thegr  spring  up  in 
the  most  rugged  and  lonely  places ;  and  they  shed  light 
and  grace  and  beauty  around  the  most  deeolate  scenes ! 


Oriffia«l. 
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Siif  CE  yqung  ApoUo  on  Parnassus  kept. 
The  dances  of  the  muses  with  his  lyre, 
The  soul  of  symphony  has  never  slept^ 
Nor  Calliop^  lost  her  martial  fire, 
While  at  her  voice  the  war-sword  leaves  its  sheath, 
Euterpe  sweetly  sings  firom  every  summer  wreath. 

When  twilight  calls  me  musing  to  the  bower, 
'  And  Hope  and  Love  the  fondest  fiuicies  wake. 
How  sweet  amid  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 
Soundeth  the  mellow  flute  firom  distant  lake. 
And  as  each  day-tint  from  the  mountain  fades, 
Breathes  over  hill  and  dale  its  witching  serenades. 

It  bringeth  every  rosy  dream  of  even, 

That  whispers  to  me  from  the  spirit-home, 
For  what  was  erst  of  earth  is  now  of  Heaven, 
And  gently  to  my  couch  of  dreamiQg  oome, 
Bom  on  its  xephyi>wing  from  sphere  unknown, 
SwMl  voices  of  the  loved  one  who  was  once  my  own. 

Row  worshippers  In  lovely  circles  steal, 

Fpr  evening  prayer  along  the  sacred  aisle ; 
How'solemn  sounds  the  organ's  lofty  peal. 
Throughout  the  olden  temple's  mossy  pile. 
While  the  last  twilight  o'er  the  arches  creeps. 
And  *moog  deep  shadows  Hngering,  with  lone  echo  sleeps. 
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I. 

How  cool  the  morning  wind  that  fireshly  steals, 
Thro'  the  raised  lattice  to  my  fevered  brow. 

Winged  spirit  of  existence  whidi  reveals, 
In  the  soft  breathings  of  its  liquid  flow, 

A  consciousness  and  pride  in  its  own  heart. 

Of  the  deep  luxury  its  sighs  impart. 

II. 

The  linden  boughs  that  sweep  the  window-paoe. 
Bend  softly  down  to  meet  its  gentle  kiss. 

With  a  low  music  like  a  fiuxy  strain-^ 
Glad  nature's  orison,  telling  that  bliss 

And  hope  and  life  and  light  are  aU  her  own, 

In  the  sweet  hynm  breathed  to  th'  Ahnght/s  diroiie. 

III. 

The  air  is  of  the  sooth,  and  seems  to  bear. 
Her  wild  bud's  fragrance  on  its  unseen  wings; 

And  music  of  glad  waters  feUing  there. 
And  song  of  birds  and  other  sylvan  things 

Who  revel  in  its  luxuiy,  and  elate 

Seem  with  the  rapture  of  their  woodland  state. 

IV. 

It  playeth  with  the  blossoms  on  the  stand. 
My  mute  companions  f    How  their  petals  thriU, 

Beneath  the  fiumings  of  its  kisses  bknd. 
As  tho'  each  thought  him  on  his  native  hill 

And  it  their  native  air.     All  'neath  God's  seal. 

Blossom  and  trees,  as  man,  have  sense  to  feel. 


Alar,  fix>m  a  proud  mansion,  I  can  bear 
The  music  of  the  mock-bird  and  the  thrash. 

In  vyeing  hannony,  creep  to  mine  ear ; 
Flowing,  as  free  as  tho'  their  native  hush 

Was  'neath  them  in  the  sunrise,  and  on  high 

Above  them  lay  the  pure  and  placid  sky. 

Tl. 

Morn  in  the  city.    O'er  me  I  can  see, 
Quivering  in  the  sunlight,  the  small  fly, 

That  seems  a  very  atom  unto  me. 
Beneath  the  broad  expanse  of  trackless  sky; 

Yet,  as  tl  seems,  in  consciousness  am  I 

That  same  small  atom  in  eternity. 

VII. 

God  infinite  and  mighty  and  alone  I 
I  thank  thee  for  this  blessing.     I  am  one 

Who  deems  the  sinner's  oflering  to  tiiy  tfanne. 
From  his  frail  soul  in  gretefel  feeling  done. 

Like  heavenly  music  grateftil  to  thine  ear— 

For  Thou  turn'st  not  away  from  hearu  smcere. 

Philadelphia,  1841. 
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Orifinml. 
NIGHT. 

'Ti»  night ;  o*er  heaven's  blue  »teep 
A  shadowy  mantle  of  dark  hue  is  drawn ; 

And  the  bright  stars  which  keep 
Their  watch-fires  there,  are  kindling-  oneliy  one, 

While,  like  a  line  of  silver,  pure  and  high. 

The  crescent  moon  hangs  in  th^  western  sky. 

'Tis  night ;  the  peasant  hies. 

Toil-worn  and  weaiy,  to  his  home  and  hearth ; 
And  care  his  bosom  flies, 

As  kindly  voices  greet  with  love  and  mirth ; 
For  dear  ones  welcome,  at  the  daylight^s  close. 
And  bless  for  liim,  the  season  of  repose. 

'Tis  night,  beside  the  helm, 

The  pilot  leans,  and  with  misleeping  eye. 
Surveys  the  starry  realm ; 

Trills  forth  a  song  to  bid  the  dull  hours  fly ; 
While  wakeful  fancy  unconfined  doth  stray 
To  friends,  and  home,  and  country  far  away. 

'Tis  night,  and  dimly  bnms 

The  lamp  beside  the  sick  man,  pale  and  wan. 
While  feverishly  he  turns ; 

A.nd  sighing,  watches  for  the  far-off  dawn ; 
And  wondering  much  the  while,  when  blessed  with 

health. 
That  men  should  ever  toil,  and  strive  for  wealth. 

'Tis  night,  care-wjom  and  weary, 

The  monmer  finds,  in  tears,  a  sad  relief, 

For,  like  the  lone  heart,  dreary, 
The  sober  darkness  seems  akin  to  grief; 

And  stricken  hearts  love  not  day's  Joyous  hours ; 

But  seek  conununion  with  die  pale  night  flowers. 

*Tis  night,  the  warrior  dreams 

Of  laurel  wreaths,  won  in  the  battle  fray  ;       • 
The  home-sick  stranger  turns  to  native  scenes  ; 

The  poet  to  a  wreath  of  fadeless  bay ; 
The  maiden  to  her  plighted  vows  of  love ; 
The  Christian  to  a  stainless  world  above. 

Night,  solemn  night,  tfaon  stillest 

Within  my  heart,  each  peace-disturbing  thought. 
Night,  holy  night,  thou  fiUest 

My  soul  with  rays  from  Heaven's  own  altar  caught ; 
Thou  speakest  when  thy  shades  are  gathered  round. 
In  voices  sweet,  which  day's  wild  mirth  had  drowned. 

Lord,  from  thy  starry  throne. 

Or  curtained  in  thy  cloudy  mantle  smi, 
When  the  deep  thunder's  moan 

Peals  forth  sublime,  and  sheeted  lightnings  come, 
For  thou,  in  storm  or  starlight,  ever  seems, 
The  muse  of  Heaven,  the  very  queen  of  dreams. 

JKNKTTA   H.   WILLIAMS. 
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Ah,  happy  child !  her  grave  is  green, 

And  fresh  the  scattered  flowers, 
Wormed  only  by  the  summer  sun 

And  wet  with  summer  showers. 
I  would  it  might  be  ever  thus— 

For  deep  my  spirit  grieves. 
To  think  that  on  her  little  bed. 

Will  fall  the  withered  leaves. 

A  week  ago— and  down  her  neck. 

Fell  heaps  of  sunny  hair ; 
I  ne^'er  saw,  in  all  my  life, 

A  creature  half  so  fair. 
Life  blossomed  in  her  cheek  of  rose 

Beamed  in  her  azure  eye. 
Oh,  Mary,  dear,  who  ever  dreamed, 

That  thou  wouldst  droop  and  die  T 

I  saw,  where  she  was  lain,  a  man, 

Grey  with  the  touch  of  years ; 
His  fin^vrs  pressed  his  wrinkled  fiioe, 

And  through  them  trickled  tears. 
He  doubtiess  wept  that  one  so  yonog, 

So  beautiful  was  gone ; 
While  he,  the  worn  and  bowed  with  age, 

Was  feebly  living  on ! 

I  saw  her  sweet  companions 

Approach  by  twos  and  threes ; 
Some  stood  and  sobbed  beside  the  grave, 

And  some  fell  on  their  knees. 
They  came  to  see  her  when  she  died. 

And  they  had  come  to  shed 
The  grief  that  swelled  their  little  hearts, 

Where  lay  their  darling— dead .' 

Mora  precious  than  the  vanished  light, 

Her  tender  lamp  did  bum — 
The  vanished  light  will  shine  again, 

But  she  cannot  return. 
Gone,  gone — and  all  is  gloomy  now 

That  was  so  fair  to  see ; 
Leave,  seraph,  leave  thy  home  in  Heaven, 

Or  let  me  fly  to  thee  ! 


ORDER. 


''  Ip  the  head  aches,  all  the  members  of  the  body 
are  more  or  less  disabled,"  says  the  Latin  aphorism. 
So  in  the  body  politic,  and  throughout  the  various 
departments  in  which  the  multifarious  concerns  of  this 
world  are  transacted,  if  the  presiding  genius  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  direction  of  any  particular  branch 
should  be  found  incompetent,  from  whatever  cause,  he 
must  be  replaced,  or  disorder  suddenly  creeps  into 
the  affairs  under  his  superintendanco,  and  soon  readers 
his  office  a  useless  burden  to  his  employers. 
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Orlflnal. 

PRESSED   FLOWERS    AND   THEIR 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Almost  everyone  has  a  habit  of  recalling  past  events 
by  associating  them  in  their  memory  with  some  particu- 
lar object  or  other,  the  sight  of  which  will,  at  any  time, 
bring  them  back  again  to  the  mind  with  the  most  per- 
fiect  distinctness.  Flowers  are  my  associates.  I  never 
receive  any  particular  pleasure,  without  instantly  memo- 
ralizing  it  with  a  flower ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  book  in 
my  possession,  whose  leaves  do  not  bear  the  impress  of 
several  of  the  **  fairies  sweet  tenements." 

There  is  a  volume  now  before  me  filled  with  such  lair 
mementos  of  joys  departed  I  As  I  turn  its  pages  over, 
many  a  vision  of  past  delight  rises  up  before  me,  and 
had  each  sweet  blossom  the  gift  of  speech,  it  would 
take  more  than  one  volume  to  hold  the  tales  "  they 
could  unfold.'' 

^  Here  is  a  bunch  of  pressed  violets !     Well  do  I  re- 
member, as  I  gaze  upon  them,  the  pleasant  walk  I  once 

had  in  the  woods  of  C — : .     It  was  during  the  early 

part  of  May.  The  leaf  was  just  putting  forth  its  soft 
green,  burstinir  with  glee  its  cone-like  bud ;  when  first 
among  the  forest  flowers,  the  gentle  violet  peeped  up 
from  its  bed  of  leaves,  and  sent  forth  its  sweet  breath 
to  join  the  general  rejoicings  that  every  where  welcomed 
the  coming  of  the  joyous  spring. 

I  had  commenced  my  walk  with  a  saddened  brow; 
but  who  can  feel  sweet  nature's 

"  Mild  BBd  healing  •ympsthy  »* 
glide  into  the  heart,  and  not  leap  up  with  gladness ! 
Yeiy  soon  did  my  thoughts  exchange  their  gloomy 
coloring,  for  the  rich  tints  of  nature's  own  inspiring 
hoes. 

Far  through  the  tangled  woods  I  pursued  my  way, 
now  pausing  to  gather  wild  flower,  now  listening  to  the 
music  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  forest-city  poured 
forth  so  richly ;  and  now  resting  upon  a  moss-covered 
seat,  gazing  up  and  around,  upon  the  glorious  loveliness 
of  creation,  and  wondering  how  Sorrow  and  her  nume- 
rous retinue,  could  find  a  resting-place  within  such  a 
world  of  beauty ! 

At  length,  with  a  heart  more  subdued  in  its'  desires, 
and  glowing  with  grateful  feelings  for  its  numerous 
blessings,  I  turned  my  course  homeward.  As  I  emerged 
from  the  forest  path,  I  espied,  half  covered  with  lifeless 
forest  leaves,  a  bunch  of  violets,  larger  and  more  deeply 
blue,  than  any  I  had  3rot  seen.  EUigerly  I  plucked  them 
from  their  lowly  bed,  determining  long  to  preserve  them, 
as  a  memorial  of  an  hour  spent  within  Nature's  temple, 
in  full  communion  with  her  invisible  spirit^  and  my  own 
heart. 

And  hers  they  are  again;  as  welcome  now,  fibded 
though  they  be,  as  when  all  glowing  with  life  and 
beauty,  I  bore  them  from  their  own  bright  home ;  for 
the  charm  of  memory  and  sweet  thoughu  dwell  upon 
them,  and  they  bring  to  my  spirit  again  the  holy  teach- 
ing  of  nature's  oracles. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  blue  '  Anemone,'  *  Cape  Jasmine,' 
and  a  *  Daisy.'    Ah !  the  vision  of  a  young  and  happy 


group  rises  up  before  me ;  and  the  merry  scenes  of  a 
pleasant  afkemoon,  spent  with  some  friends  now  far 
away,  are  again  presented  to  my  view. 

We  were  standing  upon  a  piazza  that  overiooked  a 
beautiful  garden,  filled  wth  every  variety  of  plants, 
when  one  of  us,  a  fair  young  girl,  with  a  spirit  as  bright 
as  the  blossoms  themselves,  proposed  our  holding  a 
conversation  in  flowers.  So  seoding  one  of  our  beaux 
into  the  house  fur  our  bonnets,  we  bounded  down  the 
green  slope  before  the  door,  and  were  soon  eagerly 
engaged  in  our  pursuit. 

Ah !  what  a  deligbtfbl  time  it  was !  How  cheery  the 
ringing  laugh  went  forth  from  each  young  heart,  and 
with  what  a  cry  of  delight  we  received  our  flowers,  and 
read  their  sentiments.  And  then,  after  having  exhaus- 
ted our  store  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  one  of  us  should  play  the  sybil,  and  present 
to  each  of  the  others  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  whose  senti- 
ments would  most  accord  with  his,  or  her  character. 

The  gravest  and  most  sensible  of  our  company  was 
chosen  to  the  office,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  all  sides, 
that  he  acquitted  himself  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  held  the  "  ppoils,"  and 
who  could  have  done  as  he  pleased  with  them. 

We  left  the  garden  in  high  spiriu,  adorned  with  our 
emblems,  and  it  was  detenninod  amongst  us,  carefully 
to  prtss  and  preserve  them,  as  a  memento  of  that  happy 
time.  - 

Most  preciously  have  I  kept  mine ;  and  as  I  gaxe 
upon  them,  I  feel  assured,  that  amid  all  the  scenes  of 
enjoynoent  I  have  since  been  engaged  in,  none  have 
exceeded  the  pure  and  healthful  pleasure  of  those  de- 
lightful moments  spent  among  the  flowers. 

Here  is  a  pressed  bk>ssom  of  the  '  lily  of  the  valley/ 
It  was  given  to  me  by  one  as  pure  and  sweet  as  itself. 
Dear  Lizzy  was  amongst  my  earliest  friends;  and  though 
now  married,  and  the  mother  of  a  beaufifiil  boy,  she 
has  still  the  same  gentle  and  affeetionate  disposition 
that  distinguished  her  girlhood. 

Many  a  sweet  token  of  her  love  have  I  received,  and 
not  the  least  was  the  gif^  of  these  sweet  flowers.  She 
had  been  riding  out  a  few  miles  from  her  home, 
to  visit  a  relative  whose  garden  abounded  with  these 
foir  emblems  of  purity;  and  though  her  time  was  very 
limited,  and  her  hands  well  filled  with  other  things,  yet 
nothing  would  do,  but  she  must  cull  the  finest  of  the 
garden's  treasures,  to  bring  to  the  friend  who  loved 
them  so  well ;  and  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  that  made 
them  doubly  dear,  she  presented  th«m  to  me. 

They  have  been  preserved  amongst  my  most  treasured 
things ;  and  I  never  gaze  upon  them  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure ;  for  the  simplest  gift  of  affection  u  dearer  to 
me,  than  all  the  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  bunch  of  "  wild  wood  flowers."  brightly' 
they  bring  again  to  my  view,  another  delightful  walk  in 
the  woods,  and  a  host  of  petty  adventures,  that  will 
take  some  time  to  enumerate. 

I  was  not  alone  this  time,  and  my  companion,  a 
bright  spaikUag  Gpeatnre,  whom  Nature  would  spoil,  if 
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•he  could,  wat  u  fond  of  Ae  Ibrett  and  iu  traaivret,  as 
myself. 

It  was  about  the  middle  pert  of  May,  when  I  went  to 
pay  a  yisit  to  a  dear  and  venerated  friend,  who  resided 
in  the  pleasant  village  of  J  The  spring  had 

been  very  backward  this  year;  indeed,  there  were  those 
who  said  we  had  no  spring  at  all.  But  I  think  the 
delightful  day  of  our  walk  made  up,  for  at  least,  a 
whole  wreek  of  wet  weather;  and  as  we  had  about  a 
doien  such  days  during  the  three  months  called  spring, 
we  were  not  quite  so  bad  off  as  some  people  wanted 
to  make  us  out. 

During  my  stay  with  Mrs.  6.,  a  grand-daughter  pf 
her*8  came  to  visit  her  from  the  city;  and  a  very  delight- 
fid  time  did  Nannie  and  I  have  together.  But  of  all 
the  pleasant  things  that  then  happened  to  us,  and  that 
will  longest  remain  on  the  memory,  and  be  the  brightest 
to  kiok  back  to,  was  our  walk  in  the  woods. 

It  was  upon  the  very  last  day  of  May,  and  never  did 
the  sun  shine  upon  a  fiiirer  one.  There  was  quite  a 
contrast  between  our  equipments,  when  we  sallied  forth 
in  our  walk.  Nannie  could  not  get  quite  over  her  city 
notions,  and  wore  a  dress  more  suitable  for  Broadway, 
as  I  laughingly  told  ber,  than  the  tangled  scenes  we 
should  have  to  encounter. 

For  my  own  part,  having  already  had  as  much  expe- 
rience in  hedge-torn  dresses,  and  bramble-caught  bon- 
nets, as  I  needed,  I  had  most  seriously  concluded, 
henceforth,  to  leave  all  finery  at  home,  when  visiring  the 
wood,  and  robe  myself  in  garments  more  distinguished 
for  use  than  beauty.  So  I  defied  my  home  dress,  and 
donned  a  good  stout  calico,  with  shoes  and  gloves  to 
match ;  but  the  pride  of  my  invention,  and  the  merry 
jest  of  all  who  saw  it,  was  my  bonnet.  Never  was  any 
thing  more  simple  or  appropriate. 

A  large  newspaper,  (the '  New  World,'  for  instance,) 
doubled  and  drawn  up  together  on  one  side,  somethmg 
in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  sun-bonnet,  with  another 
■mailer  one  plaited  on  behind,  to  protect  the  ncsck  from 
the  sun,  and  a  string  passed  over  it,  when  on  the  head, 
to  keep  it  there  firmly,  is  all  that  is  required  to  form  it. 

It  sits  lightly  and  pleasantly  on  the  head,  and  is  not 
caught  half  so  often  by  the  branches  and  brambles,  as 
one  of  straw  or  muslin;  besides,  it  requires  no  doing 
up,  and  when  destroyed,  five  minutes  will  readily  make 
another;  and  newspaper  is  cheap  enough,  I  fancy. 
Then  again,  it  gives  its  wearer  the  advantage  of  show- 
ing a  head  foil  of  inteUeet,  though  it  may  be  but  outside, 
eo  I  si9eerely  hope,  all  things  considered,  ray  bonnet 
invention  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  by  all  the 
"  ladies  bright,"  who  love  to  visit  Nature  in  her  wild- 
wood  haunts. 

But  I  must  go  on  with  an  adventure.  After  having 
dimbed  over  two  fences,  and  crepc  under  another, 
encountering,  as  usual^  plenty  of  thorns  and  briars,  we 
found  ourselves  entering  the  forest;  and  oh,  what  an 
enchanting  view  burst  upon  oar  sight] 

There  were  the  stately  ''sylvan  lords,*'  bending 
lightly  over  a  brook  that  mirrored  back  their  lofly 
forms,  whilst  it  bore  eutstretched  upon  its  botom,  the 
quivering,  yet  deeply  rooted  forms  of.  the  graceful 


'  water  lily.'  Never  was  any  thing  more  beautifo],  or 
mora  ardently  longed  for,  than  were  thoea  sweet 
"  Queens  of  the  River."  Oh !  how  patiently  we  en- 
countered the  tangled  labyrinth  of  brambles  and 
branches  that  surrounded  the  brook,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  draw  some  of  them  out  of  their  gem*like  bed ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Poor  Nannie's  flounces  were  continu- 
ally being  caught  in  the  thorny  bushes,  (and  many  a 
rent  did  they  receive,)  quite  preventing  her  from  making 
half  the  efforts  her  ardent  longings  prompted ;  and  the 
stick  I  had  armed  myself  with,  to  reach  t)iem,  was 
most  provokingly  too  short;  whilst  a  longer  one  was 
beyond  my  strength.  Never  were  damsels  so  disap- 
pointed ! 

So  after  all  our  endeavors,  we  had  to  leave  them  as 
we  found  them ;  contenting  ourselves  with  the  idea, 
that  they  would  have  died  in  a  short  time,  had  we 
caught  diem;  and  that  no  where  could  they  look  so 
beautiful  as  in  their  own  bright  element.  So  we  were 
fain,  at  last,  to  turn  from  them,  and  gather  sour  crabs 
that  we  found  clustering  round  the  branches  of  die 
trees  that  surrounded  the  margin  of  their  pure  home. 

Then  we  turned  again  into  the  high  way,  to  seek  an 
opposite  wood,  where  the  flowers  grew  in  the  greatest 
variety  and  abundance.  Upon  our  way  thither,  we 
were  met  by  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  had  been  looking  for  us,  with  the  intention  of  join- 
ing our  wanderings ;  so  we  all  proceeded  together  into 
the  worid  of  beauty,  nature  had  provided  for  us. 

Far  through  its  tangled  soeUes  we  held  our  way, 
pausing,  at  times,  to  gather  the  sweet  Uossoms  that  so 
thickly  clustered  beneath  our  feet ;  and  whilst  our  com- 
panions walked  on  before  us,  Nannie  and  I  could  not 
help  repeating  to  each  other^  many  a  sweet  lay  of  the 
poeU,  recalling,  as  it  were,  in  poetry,  the  beautiful 
scenes  before  us.  Then,  too,  we  encountered,  fre- 
quently^ 

■*  A  violet  hj  a  moMy  srooe. 

Half  biddvB  from  the  eye. 
Fair  sa  m  atar,  when  only  ons 

la  ahining  in  the  aky  :** 

bringing  those  sweet  lines  of  Wordsworth  condnually  to 
our  lips. 

At  last  we  reached  a  bowery  dingle,  where  we  found 
a  large  moss-covered  stone,  most  invitingly  placed  for 
us  to  rest  upon.  So  down  we  sat,  laughing,  chatting, 
and  adorning  ourselves  with  flowers,  until  the  decliniag 
sun  warned  us  to  think  of  returning. 

But  ah!  our  walk  home  was  not  to  be  accomplbhed 
as  quietly  as  we  supposed.  Hardly  had  we  got  a  short 
distance  on  our  way,  when  all  our  poetical  ideas  were 
put  to  flight,  by  Nannie's  suddenly  screaming,  and 
rushing  forward  to  our  companions,  who  were  a  little 
in  advance  of  us.  I  followed  quitie  as  swiftly,  though 
baldly  knowing  why,  when  the  loud  barking  of  dogs 
burst  on  our  ears,  and  two  splendid  looking  animals 
came  bounding  upon  us ! 

Oh,  what  a  scene  it  was !  We,  trembling  and  clus- 
tering together,  like  the  deer  themselves,  at  the  Mght 
of  their  mortal  enemy,  whilst  our  knight  stepped  boldly 
forward,  holding  up  his  cane  to  the  rogues,  who  skulked 
off  last  CBonghy  when  thay  found  ope  of  the  lords  of 
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creation  with  us*  And  then,  how,  in  »pite  of  our  fern, 
we  laughed,  and  wondered  where  all  our  courage  was. 
Poor  Nannie  wan  the  greatest  coward,  and  she  did 
nothing  but  tremble  for  some  time  afterwards;  we 
ewn  had  to  stop  again,  beside  a  pretty  stream  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wood,  until  she  could  recover  herself. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  his  gorgeous  panoply 
of  crimson  and  gold,  we  neared  our  home,  laden  with 
die  tweet  treasures  of  the  forest,  and  ready  to  do  justice 
to  grandma's  good  cheer.  Then  after  having  described 
our  walk  and  its  adventures,  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  always 
takes  such  smiling  interest  in  our  young  pursuits,  and 
laughed  roost  heartily  at  them,  we  closed  the  evening 
with  poetry  and  conversation. 

Time  has  followed  swiftly  since  that  pleasant  time, 
and  my  delicate  blossoms  of  remembrance  have  quite 
loit  their  sweet  hues ;  but  their  forms,  faded  and  frail 
though  they  be.  Will  ever  express  most  distinctly  the 
iair  scenes  with  which  they  are  associated. 

And  now,  for  a  time,  I  must  bid  adieu  to  these  fra- 
grant memories  of  the  past ;  but  when  another  hour  of 
leisure  presents  itself,  perhaps  some  other  of  them  may 
give  forth  a  voice,  and  tell  of  pleasant  scenes  that  hap- 
pened, during  their  short  life  of  bloom. 

MART  A.  corrm. 


Or  iginsl. 
THE   COCOA-NUT   THEE. 


•T  PRAMCKS   a.   OSGOOD. 


Or  !  the  green  and  the  graceful !  the  cocoa-nut  tree ! 
The  lone  and  the  lofty — it  loves  like  me 
The  flash— the  foam  of  the  heaving  sea. 

And  the  sound  of  the  surging  waves. 

In  the  shore's  unfathomed  caves. 
With  its  stately  shaft,  and  its  verdant  crown, 
And  its  fruit  in  clusters  drooping  down; 
Sonne  of  a  soft  and  tender  green, 
And  some  all  ripe  and  brown  between ; 
And  flowers,  too,  blending  their  lovelier  grace. 
Like  a  blush  thro'  the  tresses  on  Beauty's  face. 
Oh !  the  lovely— the  free, 
The  cocoa-nut  tree  I 

Is  the  tree  of  all  trees  for  me ! 

The  willow — it  waves  with  a  tender  motion, 
The  oak  and  the  elm  with  more  majesty  rise ! 

But  give  me  the  cocoa,  that  loves  the  wild  ocean. 
And  shadows  the  hut  where  the  island-girl  lies. 

In  the  Nicobar  Islands,  ecu:fa  cottage  you  see, 
Is  built  of  the  trunk  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree ; 
While  its  leaves,  matted  thickly,  and  many  times  o'er. 
Make  a  thatch  for  its  roof,  and  a  mat  for  its  floor ; 
Its  shells,  the  dark  islander's  beverage  hold— 
'Tis  a  goblet  as  pure,  as  a  goblet  of  gold. . 
Oh !  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
That  blooms  by  the  s^ 
la  the  tree  of  all  trees,  for  me ! 


In  the  Nicobar  Isles,*  of  the  cocoamat  tree 
They  build  the  light  shallop— the  wild,  the  free  ; 
They  weave,  of  its  fibres,  so  firm  a  sail, 
It  will  weather  the  rudest  southern  gale ; 
They  fill  it  with  oil,  and  with  coarse  jaggree, 
With  arrack  and  coir,  from  ihe  cocoa-nut  tree. 

The  lone,  the  free. 

That  dwells  in  the  roar 

Of  the  echoing  shore. 
Oh !  the  cocoa-nut  tree  for  me ! 

Rich  is  the  cocoa-nut's  milk  and  meat, 
And  its  wine-— the  pure  palm  wine  is  sweet ; 
It  is  like  the  biigfat  spirits  we  sometimea  meet— - 

The  wine  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree : 
For  they  tie  up  the  embryo  bud's  soft  wing. 
From  which  the  blossoms  and  nuts  would  spring; 
And  thus  forbidden  to  bless  with  bloom. 
Its  native  air,  and  with  soft  perfume. 
The  subtle  spirit  that  struggles  there. 
Distils  an  essence  more  rich  and  rare. 
And  instead  of  a  blossom  and  fruitage  birth, 
The  delicate  palm-wine  oozes  forth. 
Ah !  thus  to  the  child  of  genius,  too, 
The  rose  of  Beauty  is  oft  denied ; 
But  all  the  richer,  that  high  heart,  through 
The  torrent  of  Feeling  pours  its  tide, 
And  purer  and  fonder,  and  far  more  true. 
Is  that  passionate  soul,  in  its  lonely  pride. 

Oh!  the  fresh,  the  free, 

The  cocoa-nut  tree ! 
Is  the  tree  of  all  trees  for  me ! 

The  glowing  sky  of  the  Indian  Isles, 

Lovingly  over  the  cocoa-nut  smiles, 

And  the  Indian  maiden  lies  below, 

Where  its  leaves  their  graceful  shadow  throw : 

She  weaves  a  wreath  of  the  rosy  shells, 

That  gem  the  beach  where  the  cocoa  dwells. 

She  binds  them  into  her  long  black  hair. 

And  they  blush  in  the  braids,  like  rose-buds  there. 

Her  soft  brown  arm,  and  her  graceful  neck, 

With  those  ocean-blooms,  she  joys  to  deck^ 

Oh  I  wherever  you  see       ^ 

The  cocoa-nut  tree, 
.There  will  a  picture  of  beauty  be ! 
Niagara^  July,  1841. 


Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  a  better 
constitution  is  not  attainable  than  any  which  has  hith- 
erto appeared  T  Is  the  limit  of  human  wisdom  to  be 
estinmted,  in  the  science  of  politica  alone,  by  ^e  extent 
of  its  present  attainments  7  Is  the  most  sublime  and 
difficult  of  all  arts— the  improvement  of  the  social 
order,  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  the  civil  condi- 
tion of  man — to  be  alone  stationary,  amid  the  rapid 
progress  of  every  other  art,  liberal  and  vulgar,  to  per- 
fection? Where  would  be  the  atrocious  guilt  of  a 
grand  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  freedom 
and  happiness  that  can  be  created  by  political  institu- 
tions f — Ja«e#  Mc€kmt99k. 
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IWCIDEITTS  OF  TkAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AmEUCA,  ChIAPAB  AND 

YvCATAN,  hy  John  L.  Stephens:  Harper  if  Brotker9.r^MT. 
Stephens  is  certainly  the  prince  of  travellers,  both  in  adventure 
and  description.  Here  are  two  volumes  of  the  most  choice 
Material,  selected,  we  maj  almost  say,  at  our  very  doors — 
material  affordinf  invaluable  knowledge  to  science  and  mankind 
ia  feueraL  Scarcely  bad  our  traveller  exhausted  all  that  was 
curious  and  interesting  in  the  regions  of  the  sacred  and  classic 
countries,  but  we  find  him,  having  travelled  over  this  singular 
and  almost  unknown  territory  and  presenting  us  with  the  fruits 
of  his  indefatigable  research — discovering  for  us  the  remains  of 
a  highly  cultivated  race,  which  must  have  existed  anterior  to 
the  earliest  records  extant  of  America.  His  descriptions  and 
commenu  on  these  singular  objects,  as  well  as  his  observations 
on  the  present  sute  of  the  country,  its  inhiJ>itants,  and  their 
naanen,  as  also  those  on  Chiapas  and  Yttcatan,-render  it  a  most 
invaluble,  as  well  as  a  most  delightAil  work.  One  great  and 
excellent  peculiarity,  and  one  which  is  possessed  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  is  a  total  abandonment  of  all  affected  and  profound 
terms,  as  well  as  all  studied  mannerism  of  style.  You  peruse 
his  wiltings  with  the  same  interest,  as  if  listening  to  their  narra- 
tion from  his  own  14>«i  'till  you  find  yourself  unexpectedly  at 
the  end  of  the  volumes,  and  feel  as  if  yon  could  again  commence 
their  perusal  with  fresh  delight. 

The  Maityrs  or  Science,  hf  Sir  David  Bretteter :  Uearper 
if  Brotkere. — The  lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler, 
the  celebrated  astronomera  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
alxteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  form  the 
contents  of  this  volume— and  to  the  student  of  science  and  the 
general  reader,  will  be  found  most  interaating,  impartittg  much 
information  upon  the  subjects  of  these  biographies,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  prominent  individuals  who  existed  in  their  time. 
The  character  of  Galileo  is  excellently  drawn,  all  that  is  valua- 
ble and  useAil  being  ratainod  and  penpicuously  written,  a  merit 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  department  of  letters.  There  is 
BO  elaborate  and  mystified  style  manifested,  no  technical 
phraseology  adopted,  too  generally  the  characteristics  of 
acientific  biographies,  the  writers  making  them  principally  a 
medium  for  expressing  their  own  tenets  and  profbasional  ideas. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  than  whom  no  man  is  endowed  with  a  more 
comprehensive  intellect  and  scientific  knowledge,  has  careAilly 
avoided  this  besetting  sin,  and  given  a  correct  and  graphic 
illustration  of  the  lives  of  these  celebrated  men,  accompanied 
with  a  few  terse  and  apposite  renurks  on  their  moral,  social, 
and  scientific  characters.  It  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  oS  this 
excellent  series  of  publications. 

Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands:  Harper  fy 
Brothere.— An  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and  one 
which  has  been  greatly  wanting  in  the  department  of  history. 
Isolated  and  almost  unknown  to  the  mai>8  of  humanity,  it  is 
singular  to  learn  how  vast  an  influence  these  islands  have  exer- 
cised upon  the  pfaysicsl,  moral,  religious  and  even  literal 
character  of  mankind.  We  congratulate  the  publishers  upon 
this  addition  to  the  '*  FamUy  Likrary,"  as  it  is  decidedly  one  of 
Its  most  valuable  issues  which  has  yet  appeared. 

JouRNET  IN  THE  West,  bf  Mre,  Steele:  J.  S.  Taylor, — 
This  unpretending  volume  is  characterized  by  sound  sense,  a 
quality  which  is  ever  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Steele. 
The  various  counties,  their  geological  qualities,  institutions  and 
lahabitanta,  are  all  minutely  investigated  and  described  in  a 
plain  and  pleasing  manner.  For  the  traveller,  we  know  of  no 
work  more  suitable — while  to  the  emigrant,  in  many  cases,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  useful  information. 

Tbe  Queen  or  Flowers:  Lea  if  Bl»nchard^-Thi§  is  a 
beautlAil  little  volume,  splendidly  ornamented  with  colortd 
plates  of  the  different  species  of  **  the  Queen  of  the  flowere," 
and  illustrated  In  a  series  of  letters.  Wj  have  not  for  a  long 
time  beheld  a  more  appropriate  present  for  the  youth  of  both 
^     Pills  ^  Ce. 


La  Drbssb,  an  Ellslsr-atxc  Romamcb,  H^  '^  Mkar  ef 
'Straws:*  CarviU  if  Co,r—W9  have  read  this  pretty  little 
volume  and  laughed  heartily  at  many  of  its  quaint  expressions 
and  truly  original  witticisms.  Tbe  ftte  champ^tre  of  Slims  and 
the  Blasted  One,  alias  the  serenade  row  at  the  American,  are 
most  pindariceJlf  hit  off.  The  poem  is  beantifolly  printed,  and 
with  the  admirers  of  the  fhcetioo^  Straws,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  become  an  especial  favorite. 

The  United  States  Macastne  :  G.  if  H.  Lam^ley, — ^This 
excellent  Magazine  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  above 
enterprising  publishera,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  eonducted 
with  taste,  liberality,  and  talent.    We  wish  it  every  success. 

LiPB  AND  LiTBRART  REMAINS  or  L.  E.  L.,  ftfr  LemoM  BUu- 
chord  i  Lea  if  Blanchard.^^Mr.  Blanchard  has  written  just 
enough  to  render  this  biography  interesting.  He  has  given  ua 
a  sketch,  which  is  firequently  better  than  a  finished  picture. 
We  have  all  the  prominent  features  of  her  personal  and  literary 
career,  and  they  are  descanted  upon  with  great  discrimination, 
impartiality  and  justice.  Too  truly  has  the  poet  said,  *'  Those 
whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,"  and  in  poor  L.  E.  L.,  we  have 
a  most  melancholy  illustraticm.  A  sweeter  poetees,  if  wc 
except  Mrs.  Uemans,  never  struck  the  lyre,  and  a  more  artless, 
amiable,  and  virtuous,  although  maligned  being,  never  walked 
through  this  world  of  envy.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  Isbored 
assiduously  to  disseminate  a  confutation  of  the  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances attending  her  demise,  still  we  cannot  bring  onrselvea 
to  receive  them  as  perfoctly  satisfactory,  or  consider  the  clouds 
of  mystery  which  yet  hang  around  her  fiite,  to  be  fiiirly  dis- 
pelled. The  second  volume  is  composed  of  several  new 
unpublished  essays  and  poems,  characteristic  of  her  beautiAal 
genius,  and  of  course  most  acceptable  to  her  admirers. 

Tbb  Marrying  Man  :  Lea  if  BUmekard^—A  novel  fttmi  the 

pen  of  '*  The  Old  Bachelor,"  Is  a  guarantee  of  excellence,  and 

those  who  peruse  the  Marrying  Man,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

It  is  founded  upon  fashionable  life,  is  smartly  written,  and  full 
of  striking  incidents  and  situations^^Carvius  if  Ce. 


The  Lady  of  RBriNBMENT,  tf  Mrs.  Sandf&rd:  Je 
Loring, — ^We  believe  that  never  at  any  one  period  have  so  many 
volumes  been  issued  from  the  press  of  both  countries,  relating 
to  the  female  character,  and  the  writers  of  which,  for  the  greater 
part,  being  all  competent  to  the  task.  Among  them,  the  Lady 
of  Refinement  is  one  of  the  very  best,  written  from  nuitttred 
experience  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  * 

Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  or  Woman,  kf  €F. 
Bmmap :  J.  Mmrpky* — ^This  volunus,  among  the  many  which 
on  every  hand  are  springing  «ip  in  reference  to  the  true  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  society,  is  the  best  we  have  ever  perused.  It 
is  written  with  a  dispassionate  judgment,  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  its  subject,  and  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  There  Is 
no  arrogance  of  opinion,  no  dictatorial  precept,  or  hostility  to 
other  sects  and  their  principles  advanced.  In  Mr.  Bumap  is 
combined,  the  man  of  manners,  the  philanthropist,  and  scholar, 
and,  above*  all,  a  strict  observer  of  human  nature.  The  dntiea  of 
woman,  and  especially  of  the  American  female,  are  ably  defined 
and  correctly  animadverted  on.  We  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  work  that  all  parents  vhoiild  place  in  the  hands 
of  their  daughters,  and  the  husband  in  that  of  his  wife. 

Joseph  Rushbrook,  Vy  Captain  Marrfat:  Caref  if  Bart^-' 
Capuin  Marryat  has  struck  out  into  a  new  line  of  character, 
and  in  which  he  promises  to  be  as  successful  as  in  his  nautical 
one.  The  present  work  is  full  of  interest  and  originality  of 
plot — he  also,  departs  not,  too  much  into  the  regions  of  folly, 
but  continues  to  keep  his  eye  on  nature  and  probability.  We 
are  certain  it  will  be  popular  among  all  novel  readers. 

Charles  0*Malley  and  BarnabtRudgbv— We  have  received 
the  last  numben  of  these  works,  which  continue  still  to  progress 
ia  interest. 
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Parx«— At  this  theatre,  dttrinf  the  peat  modth,  Medemoieelle 
ElUIer  he«  been  "  the  brif  bt  perticaUr  star,"  ead  notwith- 
■tandiof  the  solar  season  of  the  year,  her  singular  popalarity 
has  attracted  Aill  and  fashionable  audiences;  indeed,  we  be- 
lieve that  hardly  has  the  theatre  ever  been  as  well  attended  as 
on  the  three  first  nifhu  of  her  engafement,  the  very  lobbies 
being  crowded  with  anxious  gazers,  who  were  quite  cootented 
to  catch  a  single  glimpse  of  the  damtnuet  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
say  they  had  beheld  tk^  ditfine  ElltUr  1 1 !    "  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  natural  In  thb,  if  philosophy  could  find  it 
out.**    For  ourselves,  we  are  willing  to  award  to  her  the  Aill 
need  of  praise  as  a  proficient  in  her  art,  but  we  totally  condemn 
the  dissolute  mania  which  places  the  art  of  dancing  above  the 
dramatic  genius  of  our  country.    This  is  a  great  and  destruc- 
tive feeling  of  the  American  character ;  it  is  governed  by  no 
discriminating  principle  as  to  the  false  or  true  standard  of  art 
and  talent,  fhshlon,  altogether,  being  their  guide,  while  impo- 
aition,  too  often,  by  the  aid  of  wealth  or  private  interest,  is 
placed  above  the  humble  and  meritorious.    Is  it  not  a  painAil 
and  melancholy  characteristic  of  an  enlightened  country,  to 
behold  its  inhabitants  showering  their  means  upon,  and  ser- 
vilely doing  homage  to  an  altitudinarian  1    We  hear  of**  the 
poetrf  of  nurtiou,  of  "  tke  gtatt "  of  "  the  soml-like  Fofniy," 
of  **  tke  sfwtmetrieal  Umbo  of  tkt  bemOiJul  ElUler,^  of  her 
"  aagtUe  leofts,"  'till  the  heart  fhints  and  sickens  at  the  sound, 
and  this,  too,  by  individuals  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the  art  and 
its  rules,  as  a  Takoo  or  a  wild  Indian.    We  behold,  also,  the 
eUte  of  onr  cities,  encouraging,  and  pretending  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  beautiet  ofiamtxng^  regarding  this  artist  as  the  ccZesfuit 
of  Aw an  perfection,  ai  we  once  heard  her  termed,  and  even 
aping  her  as  the  very  nritter  tUgmHimntm  of  society.     No 
expense,  no  sacrifice  of  time,  are,  by  them,  considered  as  too 
extravagant,  to  witness  an  art  which  a  French  writer  has  de- 
fined to  be  only  **  a  regular  motion  of  the  body  by  leaps  and 
stepa,  beating  lime  to  the  sound  of  instrumenta."    What,  we 
candidly  and  coolly  ask  of  them,  is  to  be  learned,  or  what  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  such  exhibitions  ?    The  ad  voce  tea  of  her 
cause  may  answer,  you  behold  the  elegance  of  the  human  figure 
—yes,  such  elegance  as  would  not,  in  any  other  class  of  aociety 
be  countenanced,  but  strongly  excite  the  honest  indignation  of 
every  penon  who  venerates  the  cause  of  morality  and  modesty. 
We  have  said  that  we  believe  her  to  be  a  proficient  in  her  art: 
but  is  that  art  to  be  permitted  to  run  riot  in  the  paths  of  indeli- 
cacy ?    When  an  authw,  endowed  with  the  rarest  gilts  of  iatel- 
leet,  prostitutes  these  gilU  to  the  dissemination  of  vice,  and 
the  injury  of  society,  is  he  not  frowned  down,  and  avoided  as  a 
dangerous  being ;  and  although  we  are  perhaps  compelled  to 
admire  his  genius,  yet  we  are  doubly  so  to  despise  the  means 
by,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  employs  it?  so  is  it  with  Made- 
moiselle Ellsler.    The  display  of  her  talent  is  as  peribct  as 
study  and  the  rules  of  art  can  make  it,  but  then  that  very  per- 
fection is  calculated  to  injure  the  interests  of  society,  and 
sorry  are  we  to  pereeive  that  the  very  persons  who  should  pre- 
sent an  example  to  our  rising,  and  especially  the  female  part 
of  onr  community,  are  those  who  countenance  the  exhibition, 
are  loudest  in  their  praise,  and  most  abject  in  their  adulation. 
Some  people  have  said,  in  opposition  to  the  grounds  on  which 
we  have  based  our  remarks,  that  the  manager  is  to  blame  in 
having  engaged  her ;  but  to  this  we  say,  certainly  not.    The 
manager  found  that  the  pure  and  legitimate  could  receive  no 
supporters,  and  at  last,  to  preserve  himself  from  ruin,  and  to 
gratify  the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  public,  he  acceded  to,  and 
engaged  the  Hvvtkt  Fammff.    Poor  JIfr.  Shakspeare  was  dis- 
placed from  his  pedestal,  and  itfra.  Terpsichore  exalted  in  his 
stead,  and  all  this  solely  to  gratify  a  kioae  and  immoral  taste, 
to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  what  is  deadly  injurioua  to  the 
present  age,  and  a  stein  upon  onr  charaeter,  as  a  eountiy  of 
moral  and  independent  freemen.    Of  the  other  performances, 
we  have,  after  this,  but  little  to  say,  knowing  that  they  are 
but  mere  vehicles  for  the  powers  of  the  mrtitUf  and  her  corps 
44  hoXUt,    The  principal  of  them,  if  we  may  term  it  so,  as  it  is 
a  combination  of  dance  and  song,  was  the  operatic  ballet  of  the 


Bayadere.  It  was  badly  represented  in  the  singing  depart- 
ment, and  apparently  hastily  got  up*  Ellsler  made  little  or  no 
impression  in  it.  The  recollection  of  Amgnata  and  LnoamU 
was  paramount  in  this  instance. 

BowERT. — A  succession  of  sterling  plays  have  been  performed 
here  to  very  excellent  houses.    Mr.  Hamblin  and  Mrs.  Hield 
sustaining  the  leading  characters.    The  most  of  these  plsys  wo 
have  already  commented  upon,  and  as  there  is  no  new  or  par- 
ticular feature,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  again'  into 
criticism.    We  may,  however,  mention  that  the  performancea 
of  Mrs,  Hield  are  marked  by  a  correct  adherence  to  the  text,  a 
judicious  taste  in  costume,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Rtege,  but  a  sameneM  runs  throughout  her  acting,  which  fre- 
quently mars  its  eifect.    Individuality  is  a  great  essential  in 
the  dramatic  art,  and  without  which  no  performer  can  ever 
attain  to  eminence,  yet  we  are  well  aware  that  an  actor  or 
actress  who  has  to  support  the  whole  range  of  the  principal 
parte  in  a  theatre,  seldom  is,  or  can  be  great,  or  even  respecta- 
ble;  hence  we  are  ever  willing  to  congratulate  those  per- 
formers who  evince  a  correct  knowledge,  if  not  a  great  one,  of 
their  art,  and  such  is  the  case  with  Mrs.  Hield.    She  is  a 
sound  and  useAil  actress,  one  who  never  ofibpds,  but  invari- 
ably gives    satisfaction.     Her    representation  of  Emma,  in 
William  Tell,  although  not  a  character  to  lest  the  ability  of 
the  actress,  was  an  excellent  performance,  as  was  the  Tell  of 
Mr.  Hamblin,  into  which  he  infused  great  power  and  feeling. 
A  satirical  and  amusing  little  sketeh,  entitled,  Heels  vernio 
Heads,  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Atlas,  has  been  produced 
at  this  house  with  decided  success.    It  is  a  capital  hit  at  the 
prevailing  Ellsler  mania,  pointedly  written,  and  was  received 
with  just  appreciation  by  the  audience.    A  clever  young  lady. 
Miss  A.  Lee,  supported  the  principal  character,  and  in  her 
imitation  of  the  popular  dancer,  displayed  considerable  tact 
and  talent.    She  is  a  neat  and  pleasiug  dancer,  but  we  would 
caution  her  against  the  flattery  of  friends,  and  the  injudicioua 
applause  of  the  multitude.    Though  last,  yet  best,  have  been 
the  performances  of  Mr.  George  Holland,  whom  many  of  our 
play-goers  will  recollect  as  having  been  the  particular  favorite  at 
the  Bowery  some  years  since.     Time  has  laid  his  hand  but 
lightly  on  him ;  be  still  retains  his  faculties  unimpaired.    The 
same  quaint  and  irresistible  humor  characterizes  his  acting— 
the  rich  laugh,  the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  flexible  and 
mirth-moving  features,  are  as  fresh  and  forcible  as  ever.    He 
is,  at  this  moment,  one  of,  if  not  the  best  comedians  the  Ameri- 
can stege  possesses,  and  we  were  happy  to  perceive  that  aa 
such  he  was  appreciated  by  a  New-York  audience.    Thu  estab- 
lishment is  now  closed  for  the  summer  season,  but  will,  wo 
understand,  re-open  during  the  present  month,  with  an  in- 
creased combination  of  dramatic  novelty. 

Chatham*— J.  R.  Scott  has  played  a  long  and  tolerably  eoc- 
sessful  engagement,  supported  by  Mrs.  Thorne,  Miss  Meatayer, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson.  We  hear  of  a  decline  in  the  succese  of 
theatricals,  but  certainly  it  is  not  visible  at  the  Chatham  The- 
atre, for  a  steady  and  saving  audience  to  the  treasury  is  nightly 
congregated  within  ita  walls,  a  distinct  class  of  play -goers  ftrom 
every  other  theatre  in  the  city,  so  that  whatever  attraction  ia 
elsewhere  presented,  militates  little  or  none  against  the  Chat- 
ham. The  performancea  are  generally  correctly  given,  but  of 
late,  we  have  beheld  some  glaring  violations  in  several  of  tha 
principal  actors,  a  carelessness  of  their  author — in  fact,  in  soma 
instances,  a  total  unacquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  alto- 
gether, a  slovenliness  in  costume,  and  a  demeanor  of  bravado* 
as  if  they  rejoiced  in  these  derelictions  of  duty.  We  would, 
at  any  time,  rather  praise  than  censure,  but  when  such  inlVinga- 
menta  upon  the  sense  and  taste  of  the  public  become  so  palpa- 
bly flagrant,  we  are  compelled  to  point  them  out  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  Out  of  kindness,  we  will  not,  at  present, 
mention  names,  deeming  this  hint  sufficient  to  lead  to  an 
amendment  of  the  evil. 

OLYMPic^^Mr.  Mitobell  will  begin  his  campaign  early  in 
September;  his  speculation  in  Philadelphia,  we  understand, 
did  not  meet  his  expectetions.  Mr.  Crummies  will  find  "  there 
is  no  place  like  home."  He  cannot  do  better  than  cmitent 
himself  in  New-York. 
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<*  MaUdiau  •  mai^jko  iim  dUtti  niti  •eeaaimu^^-Qjmn,** 

lit  a  fonaar  number  we  referred  to  oar  baring  been  tbe  iint 
who  eet  tbe  example  to  periodical  publications  in  girinf  orif  inal 
articles  by  native  authors,  as  also  securinf  for  our  coliunns  the 
aerriee  of  foreigrn  ones.  The  first  has  never  been  disputed  but 
by  hmMuoHons  from  a  certain  quarter,  the  second  has,  and  to 
which  we  now  present  a  conAitation  in  the  evidence  of  incontro- 
▼ertible  fact.  In  July,  of  1836,  we  published  an  original  Ule 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  tbe  celebrated  delineator  of 
Irish  character,  which  our  readers  may  find  on  referring  to  the 
pages  of  the  "  Companion,"  and  since  then,  we  have/r«fiM»tl|f, 
at  a  great  expense,  procured  and  published  original  articles 
from  many  other  foreign  writers.  We  mention  this  to  show 
that  we  have  never  advanced  an  assertion  which  los  cannot  sub- 
stantiate, as  also  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  too 
sealotts  individuals  have  been  attempting  to  circulate  at  the 
axpenae  of  the  **  Companion."  We  are,  perhaps,  wrong  in 
deigning  to  attach  so  much  imp<Mrtance  to  so  trifling  an  aiSidr, 
hut  a  constant  repetition  of  petty  insinuations  has  induced  us 
thas  to  defend  dnr  Just  rights,  and  refute  Che  unfounded  allege- 
tions  of  en  vious  detractors.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  present 
number  is  embellished  with  a  magnificent  plate  of  the  Fashions, 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  steel  engraving,  both  unequalled  by  any 
contemporaneous  publication,  at  the  same  time  we  are  happy  to 
inform  our  readers  that  it  is  our  intention,  heroaAer,  to  present 
thum  every  moot^  with  two  similar  engravings,  or,  when  a 
fashion-plate  cannot  eorrectiy  be  given,  (for  we  profess  to  pub- 
lish nothing  but  what  is  obuined  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  in  this  department,)  a  landscape  and  pictorial  subject 
will  be  substituted,  thus  rendering  the  **  Companion"  the  most 
elegant  ladles*  magazine  in  America.  This  our  readers  must  be 
aware,  can  only  be  accomplished  at  great  additional  expense, 
hot  which  we  value  net  while  our  exertions  are  encouraged  and 
rewarded  by  a-  generous  community.  The  "  Companion"  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  m  plm$  mUf  of  taste  and  talent, 
and  so  long  as  we  hold  at  command  our  present  ample  resources, 
BoChing  shall  be  lacked  to  sustain  its  high  repuution. 

^  Thb  Fourth  or  Jult.— The  Slxty-FifUi  anniversary  of  our 
country's  Independence,  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  rejoicing  worthy  of  so  noble  an  occasion — 
an  occasion  which  had  its  origin  in  a  cause  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  nations,  for  purity  of  principle,  strength  of  devo- 
tion, and  fearless  and  unconquerable  courage.  "  When  a  prince 
whose  character  Hiarked  by  every  act  which  defines  a  tyrant, 
was  BO  longer  deemed  fit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people,"  was 
deprived  of  his  power  by  that  little  hut  sacred  and  ever  hallowed 
baiid  of  fearless  spirits,  who  in  their  own  persons  representing 
the  citizens  of  America,  **  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honors,"  to  bid  defiance  to  all  foreign  sway — 
who  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  despondence,  when  not  one 
•olltary  star  of  hope  illumed  the  horizon,  raised  the  banner  of 
independence,  and  after  a  struggle  of  many  years,  true  to  them- 
aelves  and  the  cause  of  freedom — ^when  every  inch  of  soil  was 
disputed  with  the  myrmidons  of  foreign  power — when  son  and 
sire  had  mingled  their  blood  together  ob  the  plains  of  war — 
when  thousands  of  freemen  had  perished  in  the  glorious  strife, 
at  length  beheld  the  sun  of  freedom  burst  forth  in  cloudless 
splendor  upon  their  beloved  country,  and  the  creatures  of 
tyranny  wither  in  Its  blase.  Alas !  not  one  of  the  fearless 
and  noble  fifty-six  spirits  who  first  severed  the  chain  of  tyranny 
now  exists— but  what  of  that,  their  good  deeds  live  after  them, 
their  names  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen, 
their  memories  will  live  onforgotten  through  all  fhture  time, 
and  prouder  and  far  more  glorious  will  be  the  adoration  paid  to 
the  Fathers  of  American  Independence,  than  to  the  greatest 
BBonarch  or  triumphant  conqueror  of  earth. 

ICi7siC4L^>It  is  with  estreme  pleasure  that  we  have  to  reeord 
the  very  suocesafVil  appearance  of  a  youthfhl  debutante,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Jane  Sloman,  as  a  performer  on  the  piano  forte. 
Unknown  and  unheralded  she  came  before  her  audieooe,  relying 


solely  on  her  genlns  to  secure  their  Ihver,  and  truly  huppj  are 
we  to  testify  that  a  more  brilliant  reception  never,  perhaps, 
awaited  any  candidate  in  a  public  profession.  Her  performance 
was  listened  to  with  the  most  prefonnd  attention,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  recital,  long  and  enthusiastic  applause  from  every 
quarter  greeted  her.  Her  execution  is  truly  wenderflfl,  her 
taste  of  the  most  refined  order,  while  her  command  over  this 
most  difilcnlt  of  all  inttrumonts,  excites  the  surprise  and  admira- 
tioB  of  every  beholder. 

Watekihc  Placbs.— -The  various  watering  places,  we  nra 
pleased  to  ssy,  are  fost  filling  up.  If  times  are  bad  our  citisona 
are  determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  pleasure, 
and  although  at  all  times  we  are  advocates  of  economy,  yet  if 
there  is  an  allowable  extravagance,  we  certainly  say  it  ia 
pardonable  in  the  eigosrment  of  rural  amusements.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  city  in  the  world  whose  vicinity  affords  so  Bwny 
beautiful  resorU,  as  New-York,  all  of  which  are  approachable 
at  the  utmost  in  a  few  houra— and  we  are  happy  also  to  leera 
that  many  of  the  hotel-keepers  are  suiting  their  charges  to  the 
character  of  the  times.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Tbe  days  of 
folly  are  past,  prosperity  had  intoxicated  us,  and  when  disaster 
burst  upon  us  like  a  thunderclap,  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet 
it.  We  have,  however,  passed  nearly  through  the  ordeal--ve 
find  that  retrenchment  in  every  department  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  among  others,  our  summer  recreations  mnst  be 
directed  on  the  principles  of  prudence.  All  this  will  be^  hew- 
ever,  more  beneficial  to  the  visitor,  for  it  will  preserve  him  both 
in  health  and  pocket  Formerly  theae  trips  were  attended 
with  the  most  extravagant  and  Iboliah  acts,  and  instead  of 
proving  a  benefit  to  the  sojourner,  were  in  most  respects  to  him 
an  evil.  But  enough  of  nsoralising.  The  sweet  and  joyeua 
summer  is  smiling  over  ua— let  all  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  shade  and  shelter  of  tbe  country,  while  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  them  the  following  plaees— Coney  laland,  Bath,  Kocka- 
way,  Staten  Island,  Fort  Hamilton,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Branch, 
Newport,  and  numeroua  others,  where  comfort  and  eonvenienee 
are  moderately  attained,  and  a  epeedy  eonveyance  to  the  city 
can  at  all  times  be  commanded. 

New  Mmic— "  The  Chieftain's  Daughter,"  words  by  O.  P. 
Monis,  music  by  H.  Russel.  **  There  stood  a  Star  in  the  Heaven'a 
Blue,"  words  by  J.  G.  Percival,  music  by  N.  A.  Baldwin.  »On 
Thee  I  Thought,"  words  by  William  By,  music  by  J.  G.  Maeder, 
are  the  titles  of  three  very  plearing  ballads,  published  by  Firth 
^Hall.  "  President  Tyler's  Military  Walts,"  by  W.  Benzlgeiw. 
**  ttuadrllles,"  from  Balfo's  Opera  of  Fakitair,  by  L.  Negri,  and 
"The  Anniversary  March,"  by  C.  M.  King,  have  been  also 
published  by  the  same  gentlemen. 

AoeusT  Fashions,  1841.— We  give  this  month  diree  difi^ereat 
modes  of  walking  dresses,  from  which  our  lady  subscribers  will 
be  id>le  to  select  that  which  they  deem  most  appropriate.  All 
of  them  are  of  the  latest  Parisian  fhshlon,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  for  their  exactness,  both  in  description  of  nmterlal  and 
manner  of  make.— Robe  of  ftney  colored  silk  or  muslin,  with 
clasps  of  silk,  and  studded  with  single  roses— -oorsage,  long  and 
similarly  ornamented— black  or  white  silk  mantilla,  trimmed 
with  laoe.  Tuscan  Ixmnot,  cottage  style,  with  flowers  er" 
Silk  robe  with  flounces,  with  fall  plaits  running  fhim  die 
shoulders  to  the  waist— tight  sleeves— cottage  bonnet,  with  n 
wreath  of  flowers  inside  and  decorated  with  flowers. 

EvBHiNO  Drb8»— White  muslin  or  lace  robe,  over  which  is  a 
tmblUr  skirt  of  silk,  in  three  equal  parts,  open  at  the  sides  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  corsage  tightaad  low  on  the  shoulders 
— eleeves  veiy  short  and  fhlL  The  hair  Is  generally  worn  In 
the  most  simple  manner,  either  in  ringlets  widi  a  flilet  of  rib- 
bon or  pearl  round  the  head,  and  ornamented  with  flowera,  or 
plainly  braided— but,  tbe  latter  is  the  most  prevailing  fbdikm, 
and  considered  to  be  the  most  becoming.  This  part  of  the  orna- 
ment, is,  however,  more  guided  by  taste,  and  fhshloned  so  aa  te 
suit  the  countenance  of  the  lady,  and  of  which  we  deem  our  fUr 
readers  most  able  to  judge. 
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THE    RIVALS.  [ 

•*  Good  xnorning,  madam,"  said  Arthur  Heartbright, 
M  he  entered  the  parlor  and  advanced  to  Miss  Wieland, 
yirho  was  seated  in  a  handsome  damask  chair,  in  trifling 
conversation  with  a  young  gentleman,  who,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Arthur,  seemed  surprized,  and  in  return, 
coldly  acknowledged  a  similar  salutation. 

"  Good  morning,"  responded  Miss  Wieland. 

"  I  have  called  to  have  the  pleasure  of  waitiof  upon 
you  to  the  exhibition.  I  perceive,  by  the  journals  of 
the  day,  it  will  close  to-morrow." 

Miss  Wieland  cast  a  look  of  confusion  at  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  she  had  been  in  converse  at  the 
entrance  of  Arthur,  and  the  young  gentlemen  looked 
suspiciously  at  each  other.     A  dead  pause  ensued. 

''Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  society.  Miss 
Wieland  ?'*  asked  Arthur. 

"  Why,  really,  Mr.  Heartbright,"  answered  Miss 
Wieland,  "  it  had  completely  escaped  my  memoiy,  and 
%  have  just  promised  Mr.  Douglas,  here,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Floral  exhibition."  The  gentlemen  glanced 
at  each  other  sulkily,  which.  Miss  Wieland  observing, 
continued,  "  Olrl  I  beg^  pardon;  it  had  also  escaped  me 
that  you  were  unacquainted.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Heart- 
bright— Mr.  Heartbright,  Mr.  Douglas,"  and  she  ele- 
gantly swung  herself  in  her  chair,  and  cast  her  eyes 
4>ver  the  pages  of  a  volume..  The  young  gentlemen 
advanced  towards  each  other,  and  exchanged  the  cold 
and  formal  grasp  of  introduction. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Miss  Wieland's  memory  should  have 
been  so  treacherous,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  perhaps  I^fr. 
Douglas  will  waive  his  invitation  io  my  prior  claim,  and 
join  us  in  our  visit  to  the  academy." 

A  frown  settled  on  the  brow  of  Douglas,  while,  in  a 
proud  tone  he  replied,  '*That  depends,  sir,  solely  on 
the  pleasure  of  Miss  Wieland." 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  Arihur»  "  and  by  her  deci 
rion  I  am  willing  to  abide." 

The  yoong  lady  was  puzzled;  she  knew  not  how  to 
answer;  prevarication  could  not  avail  her;  she  had 
given  her  promise  to  each  of  them,  and  she  could  not 
reply  without  offending  one  or  both.  At  length, 
after  a  pause,  she  stammered  out,  "  Settle  it  between 
yon,  gentlemen." 

The  rivab  were  nonplussed  at  this  diplomatic  answer, 
and  feeling  it  a  point  of  honor  and  pride  that  neither 
should  yield,  each  took  his  station  by  the  fireplace, 
while  a  breathless  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment, 
broken  only  by  the  monotonous  sound  caused  by  Miss 
Wieland  in  her  xocking-chair. 

How  long  the  parties  might  have  continaed  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell,  had  not  Hamab,  Miss  Wieland*s  wait- 
ing-woman, entered,  to  inform  her  mistress  that  Mr. 
Fitt&ddle  waited  to  convey  facf  in  his  caniage,  on  a 
short  coontiy  excursion. 
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The  announcement  acted  like  a  shock  of  electrici^ 
on  Douglas  and  Heartbright.  The  former  seized  his 
hat,  which,  in  his  confusion,  he  dropped,  and  stooping 
to  recover  it,  brought  his  head  in  contact  with  the 
comer  of  the  piano.  Arthur  wished  her  the  adieus  of 
the  morning,  and  much  enjoyment  from  her  excursion, 
and  quitting  the  room,  was  followed  by  Douglas,  in  not 
the  most  placid  humor,  suffering  as  he  did  from  cha- 
grin and  the  pain  arising  from  his  contusion. 

The  two  crest-fallen  swains,  on  reaching  the  door, 
beheld  the  elegant  equipage  of  Francis  Fitzfaddle, 
Esq.,  in  waiting  for  Miss  Wieland,  with  the  effeminato 
owner  reclining  in  one  comer  of  the  carriage,  from 
whose  person  a  thousand  perfumes  exhaled  to  the  conr 
tamination'  of  the  bland  breezes  of  a  beautiful  Jun« 
morning,  at  the  same  moment  Hannah  affectedly  told 
the  servant  that  her  mistress  would  be  with  Mr.  PUz- 
gtraddle  immediately. 

Heartbright  and  Douglas  looked  at  ei^ch  other,  and 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  desoendr 
ing  to  the  pavement,  Arthur  parodying  the  lines  of 
Pope,  repeated  as  follows : 

«*  WtmUk  makes  the  mm,  the  want  of  It  the  f^How, 
Tbo  rost  it  all  but  leayher  and  prunelio  "-^ 

and  together  they  proceeded  up  the  crowded  pathway 
of  Broadway. 

"  Confound  that  piano,"  exclaimed  Douglas,  *'  it  has 
given  me  something  to  remember  her  for  this  month  to 
come." 

**  Better  to  leroember  her  »;9ionth  dban  to  have  her 
for  a  life  time,"  said  Arthur,  gaily,  but  your  brow  shows 
tokens  of  discolorment,  and  luckily  here  is  my  resi- 
dence ;  will  yon  do  me  the  favor  to  enter  7" 

Douglas  felt  his  pride,  at  this  generous  ofier,  hun^ 
bled,  and  all  animomty  to  Arthur  to  vanish.  It  is 
singular  how  calamity  makes  fbcquaintance }  how  the 
heart  eUngs  to  a  brother  in  misfortune.  It  is  a  beau* 
tifiil  principle  implanted  in  our  natures  by  the  all  wiae 
Creator,  to  make  u»  know  the  helplessness  of  our  cond^ 
tioo,  by  showing  how  truly  dependent  wc  are  upon  eadi 
other.  Douglas  bowed  and  thanked  him  kindly,  and 
entering-  the  dwelling,  hi  a  few  minutes  oUr  two  heroes 
were  snugly  seated  together. 

A  miniature  case  lay  upon  Ihe  table,  partly  open,  and 
as  Douglas  seated  himseff/hift  recognized  the  linroed 
features  of  Miss  Wieland,  whic^,  Heartbright  perceiv- 
ing, remarked,  "  You  see  I  have  a  copy  of  your  lady 
love.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended"— and  he  placed 
the  miniature  in  the  hands  of  Douglas. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Douglas,  placing  it  upon  the 
table,  as  if  it  had  scorched  his  fingers,  "  by  no  means ; 
I  most  wflltngly  concede  to  you  the  preference.  Pimj 
when  clo  you  hope  to  poaaess  the  original  t" 
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"  When  there  is  not  another  woman  to  be  had  in  the 
world." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  crash,  followed  by  the  scream 
of  a  female,  burst  upon  their  ear.  They  rushed  to  the 
window,  and  beheld  a  lady  and  gentleman  tumbled 
from  their  carriage  by  the  breaking  of  the  axle,  and 
completely  covered  with  the  thick  black  mad  of  Broad- 
way. 

"  Heavens  !"  cried  Douglas,  "  it  is  Miss  Wieland." 

"And  Mr.  Fitzfaddle  also,"  added  Heartbright, 
laughing,  and  they  raised  the  window  and  looked 
exnltingly  upon  the  scene,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
fright  was  the  only  suffering  which  the  lady  expe- 
rienced. 

As  there  was  no  store  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
coachman  knocked  at  the  door  of  Heartbright,  and 
requested  permission  for  his  master  and  Miss  Wieland 
to  enter.  Fitz&ddle  and  our  heroine  knew  not  it  was 
the  residence  of  Arthur,  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  feelings  of  the  unlucky  pair  were  not  soothed 
when  they  were  received  by  him  at  the  door.  He 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  accident,  and  hoped  they 
would  be  soon  able  to  proceed  on  their  **  country 
ezeurtion;"  and  conducting  the  lady  to  an  apartment, 
he  was  followed  by  Fitzfaddle,  minus  his  hat,  and  part 
of  his  coat,  and  entirely  covered  with  the  deUctahU 
mud  of  Broadway.  Douglas,  who  had  met  the  unfortu- 
nate couple  at  the  door  with  Arthur,  followed,  enjoying 
their  calamity,  and  almost  unable  to  retain  his  merri- 
ment from  breaking  forth  into  a  burst  of  laughter,  but 
neither  Fitsfiuldle  nor  Miss  Wieland  had,  as  yet,  per- 
ceived him,  and  it  was  only  when  they  reached  the 
apartment,  that  the  lady,  almost  aghast,  in  a  voice  of 
shame  and  confusion  JGuntly  exclaimed,  "  Ah  \  Mr. 
Douglas  !"  and  she  looked  unutterable  things. 

He  bowed  politely,  and  Arthur  having  again  extended 
to  them  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  took  the  arm  of 
Douglas,  saying,  "  Come,  Douglas,  shall  we  proceed  to 
the  exhibition  7"  Douglas  bowed  assent,  and  they 
quitted  the  sufferers.  A  fresh  carriage  was  soon  pro- 
eured,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  conveyed  to 
their  respective  dwellings. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  two  splendid  mansions  rose 
in  Broadway,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  Fittfaddle's 
disaster.  On  their  doors  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
Douglas  and  Heartbright;  they  were  the  mansions  of 
our  young  friends,  who,  singular  to  relate,  had,  on  that 
fery  day  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  time  of  our 
story,  at  the  exhibition,  become  acquainted  with  two 
beantifixl  and  wealthy  sisters.  Love  soon  followed,  and 
marriage  was  the  sequel.  A  young  and  lovely  &mily 
bad  blessed  their  unions;  happiness  and  contentment 
reigned  in  their  bosoms,  and  our  two  rivals  were  now 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  affection,  brothers. 

Miss  Wieland  still  lives  in  single  blessedness,  but 
■uitors,  like  angel's  visits,  are  few  and  far  between, 
while  poor  FUzttraddUy  as  the  pert  Hannah  once 
denominated  him,  from  reverses  of  fortune,  is  residing 
in  a  plain  but  comfortable  residence  in  the  suburbs  of 
tibe  city,  ei^oying,  like  Miss  Wieland,  the  lonely  de- 
lights of  celibacy.  x.  u. 


Or  if  i  nal. 

A  N    EXTRACT. 

From  the  Polish  o/Mons  Niemcewiez. 


BT  WILLIXM  G  HOWARD. 


A  distinguished  Polish  exile — Juliao  Ursin  Nienieowica — 
rscently  died  in  the  city  of  Paris.  This  pre-eminent  patriot, 
philosopher  and  poet,  was,  for  several  years,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  a  citixen  of  the  United  States,  whither  hie 
had  fled  with  his  illustrious  companion  in  arms — the  immortal 
Kosciusko.  During  his  residence  in  this  country,  he  married 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  who  expired  in  New-York 
about  eight  years  affo.  In  a  poetical  epistle  written  in  hie 
native  tongue,  and  addressed  to  an  iniimate  friend  in  Poland, 
Niemcewicz,  has  recounted,  at  large,  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  his  brief  sojourn  upon  our  shores ;  not  the  least  Inte- 
resting portion  of  which  is  comprised  in  the  subjoined  extract, 
which  happily  alludes  to  his  marriage,  and  his  rural  retirement 
in  this  land  of  flvedom. 


I. 

When  an  exile  firom  home,  with  deep  sorrow  oppressed. 
In  the  new  world  a  pilgrim,  unknovm  and  unblessed ; 
With  no  light  to  illume  the  shadows  that  spread, 
Like  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre  over  my  head ; 
My  lonely  condition  made  woman's  bright  eye 
Mould  the  beautiful  tear-drop  of  sweet  sympathy. 


II. 


But  her  feelings  of  pi^  were  soon  changed  to  love. 
Glad  Seraph  of  Mercy,  bequeathed  from  above ! 
With  the  gif^  of  her  fond  heart  she  sweetened  my  woe. 
And  made  hope's  dying  embers  with  fresh  brillianoe  glow  ; 
Since  then  my  neat  cottage,  my  meadow,  parterre. 
And  freedom's  sweet  pleasures  have  been  my  sole  care. 


III. 


How  oft  has  Aurora,  from  his  sofl  couch  of  bine, 
Fotmd  me  cutting  the  fresh  grass  all  pearly  with  dew ; 
Or  engrafting  a  shoot  on  the  thriving  young  tree. 
While  all  nature  was  smiling  in  beauty  and  glee ; 
Oh !  delightful  employment!  with  pleasure  how  rife, 
Are  the  exquisite  scenes  of  a  pastoral  lifo ! 


IV. 


Far  away  from  the  crowd  of  the  giddy  and  vain. 
From  the  thraldom  of  tyrants— the  rude  and  profane ; 
From  the  folly  of  idlers  that  cumber  the  earth. 
And  waste  life's  precious  season  in  profitless  mirth; 
Ambition  and  avarice  disturb  not  the  breast, 
While  hope  points  the  soul  to  the  lealme  of  the  blest. 


v. 


So  pure  were  the  joys,  and  so  peaceful  the  fife, 
That  I  shared  vrith  my  lovely,  affectionate  wife ; 
I  might  have  been  happy  could  man  but  fOTget, 
When  his  countiy  with  deadliest  foes  is  beset ; 
But  too  oh  bitter  thoughts  would  convey  me  awaj, 
In  the  stillness  of  midnight,  the  bustle  of  day. 
O'er  the  foam-crested  waves  of  the  dark-rolBng  sea, 
To  thee,  distressed  Poland,  once  peaceful  and  free. 
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A  TALK  OP  THK    MlflSlSSIPl^I. 


BT  MRa.  X.   a.   tTXXLX. 


"  The  Bible  S— He  alone  vlio  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  strajr^^ Jfoii^eMery. 

Thk  sun  of  a  midsummer  day  was  streaming  brightly 
down  upon  a  channing  landscape  in  the  west.  A  broad 
and  noble  river  there  roOed  its  tumultuous  waters, 
strewed  with  the  wreck  of  forests,  and  turbid  with  the 
foil  which  in  its  Tiolent  career  it  had  torn  from  the  shores 
along  which  it  had  passed.  Upon  one  side  of  the  shore, 
there  stood  a  range  of  the  loveliest  and  most  singular 
looking  hills— high  rounded  green  cones,  called  by  the 
French  inhabitants,  Mammelles.  Nothing  could  be 
softer  than  the  smooth  emerald  herbage  which  covered 
them,  looking  at  a  distance  so  like  velvet,  but  upon 
nearer  approach,  proving  to  be  forest  trees  of  every 
shade  and  shape.  From  these  hills  the  eye  roved 
opposite  across  the  river,  over  a  beautiful  prairie  of  level 
green  land,  irradiated  by  masses  of  flowers  of  every 
brilliant  hue,  glowing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun's  warm 
beam. 

There  was  no  eye  to  gaze  upon  all  these  beauties,  for 
die  animals  were  taking  their  siesta  in  the  shade. 
Nought  living  was  seen  in  all  the  landscape,  save  an 
occasional  deer,  who  came  gliding  down  the  long 
shadowy'  vistas  between  the  hills,  and  after  drinking 
from  the  river  and  giving  a  long  gaze  up  and  down  the 
stream,  trotted  gracefully  back  to  his  forest  haunts  again 
-*or  a  paroquet,  glittering  with  various  colors,  as  if 
coated  with  jewelled  armor,  flashing  in  the  sun's  light 
as  he  flew  from  tree  to  tree. 

At  length  an  old  negro  was  seen  slowly  descending 
the  rocks  which  protruded  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
seating  himself  beneath  the  shade  of  a  cotton-tree,  threw 
his  fishing  tackle  into  the  stream,  and  a  deep  silence 
reigned  undisturbed,  except  by  the  rushing  of  the  mighty 
Afississippi. 

Suddenly  a  loud  and  regular  soond  broke  upon  the 
itiUness — the  negro  starting  recognized  the  noise  as  the 
bursts  of  steam  from  a  high-pressure  engine,  and  with- 
drew behind  a  mass  of  rock  just  as  a  large  Mississippi 
steamer  with  its  three  decks,  loaded  with  people  and 
nerchaadise,  rushed  past  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  At  that  moment,  with  a  loud  crash,  its  speed  was 
stopped-^it  swerved  from  its  course,  quivered  throughout 
its  whole  frame,  staggered  a  little,  and  then  began  to 
sink!  It  had  struck  upon  a  snag,  (a  trunk  of  a  tree,) 
which  imbedded  in  the  mud,  stood  erect  in  its  path,  and 
thus  had  wrecked  it.  One  loud  shriek  of  terror  burst 
from  every  bosom,  and  then  all  were  seen  seeking  by 
every  means  to  save  themselves.  Boxes,  benches,  chairs, 
every  moveable  thing  was  thrown  over,  and  after  them 
eame  the  hapless  passengers.  The  old  negro  had  sprung 
fitmi  his  seat,  and  now  stood  with  his  hands  raised,  his 
eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  gazing  upon  the  scene  in 
astonishment  and  fear. 


"Goia  Massa,  what  a  cunu  ting!"  he  at  Imgtl: 
exclaimed.  «Whar  the  steamboat  gwoin  now?  What 
she  gwoin  do  nex?  Chracious !  she's  siakin !— «Bd  lliar 
go  the  Iblks  in  the  river  jus  like  anu  when  you  poor 
water  in  their  holes,  swimmine  all  ways.  Gracious  I 
thar^s  some  comia  here  they'll  find  us  out— ^what's  to 
be  doneT  Missus  will  be.'stracted  to  be  firasd  out. 
Here  they  come  to  this  shore  whar  no  one  for  neariy  a 
year  has  come,  'sep  I  and  misses,  and  massa  Julius. 
How  'mensely  provokin  the  steamboat  mus  needs  sink 
jus  here !  Thar's  a  man  swimmine,  and  bringin  a  gal 
on  a  cotton-bale — ^I'll  hide,'  and  don't  core  a  picayune  if 
they  drown  or  no,"  sinking  behind  a  rock,  old  blackey 
concealed  himself  from  riow. 

A  young  man  with  the  aid  of  a  life-preserver  around 
his  neck,  was  floating  to  the  shore,  guiding  a  bale  of 
cotton  upon  which  was  tied  his  mother,  an  elderly  lady. 
They  were  near  the  shore,  when  the  swell  of  the  sinking 
vessel  upset  the  bale  and  the  lady  was  in  c!anger  of 
drowning.  With  a  desperate  effort,  the  youth  endea- 
vored to  rescue  his  mother,  who  cool  and  strong>nerved, 
battled  stoutly  with  the  waves.  Suddenly  the  old  negro 
sprang  from  behind  his  entrenchment,  exclaiming-^ 
"  'Spose  I  mus  help  you  since  you  will  come  ashore, 
any  how,"  uid  taking  each  by  the  arm,  he  landed  them 
safely,  and  retreated  ere  they  could  thank  him.  The 
lady  seating  herself  upon  a  stone  looked  towards 
the  river,  but  the  dreadftd  scene,  the  sinking  steamer 
and  drowning  passengers  presented,  so  appalled  her 
that  she  fell  nearly  fainting  upon  her  son's  shoulder. 
Recovering  she  entreated  him  to  aid  others,  but  so  rapid 
was  the  tide  that  all  had  floated  past,  or  were  lying  upon 
the  sands  a£  the  cruel  Mississippi. 

The  youth  turned  to  his  mother—^'  Dearest  modier,'* 
he  said,  **  you  must  not  sit  here  in  your  wet  clothes— 
perhaps  the  old  man  who  assisted  us  will  lead  us  to 
some  shelter."  Looking  behind  the  rock,  he  perceived 
the  negro,  and  addressed  him,  asking  him  to  show  them 
the  vray  to  his  house. 

"  My  house!"  growled  the  negro.    "  I  got  no  house.** 

"  Well,  your  hut,  cottage,  or  whatever  you  call  it." 

"  I  got  no  house,  no  hut,  no  noting." 

"Sorely  yon  livo  some  where f" 

"  I  lib  hens." 

*'  What,  and  sleep  here  no,  no,  do  not  try  to  deoeiw 
me— you  are  well  dressed,  and  no  doubt  live  well. 
Come,  lead  on,  and  if  it  be  only  a  cave  or  bower  it  will 
shelter  my  mother." 

The  negro  sat  doggedly  down  upon  a  stone,  and  threw 
out  his  fishing  line.  The  youth  in  a  rage  shook  his  fist 
in  his  face,  and  threatened  him  in  violent  language, 
when  his  mother  begging  him  to  desist,  laid  her  pale 
wet  hand  upon  the  old  man's  arm,  and  said  in  a  gentle 
tone — 

"  My  good  friend,  I  see  you  are  reluctant  to  receive 
us,  and  can  guess  at  your  reason— you  think  you  wUl 
have  two  desolate  beings  thrown  upon  you  who  will  con- 
sume all  your  provisions,  and  perhaps  rob  you.  My  son 
has  money  about  him  and  will  pay  you  doubly  for  any 
'  thing  you  may  give  us.      Conie,  you  see  I  am  ui  a 
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wretched  state,  and  ihall  perisb  if  left  all  night  upon 
this  ihore/' 

The  fiuthfii]  negro  wat  in  a  great  ttate  of  perplexity, 
and  Mt  motionless,  with  the  big  tears  falling  over  the 
ndges  of  his  ancient  cheeks. 

"  Yes,''  said  the  youth,  "  I  can  give  you  bills  upon  any 
bank  in  Missouri,  or  specie,  gold  or  silver,  from  an  eagle 
to  a  pic." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  the  o]d  man,  pushing  back  the 
gold.  "I  am  most  successively  obligationed  to  you, 
young  master  and  you  misses,  for  your  generositedness," 
making  a  profound  bow,  "  but  to  tell  God's  tnit,  poor 
negro  hab  no  house,  nor  no  habitation  of  his  own  what- 
ever, I  am  a  sarvant,  and  lib  with  people  who  had  jus 
as  leave  see  a  rattle-snake  as  folks,  and  if  I  bring  folks 
to  them,  will  be  most  disagreeable  pleased  wid  me.  So 
you  mus  please  'squse  poor  negro/' 

"  1b  there  a  lady  in  the  house  7" 

Here  the  faithful  slave  was  posed*— must  he  tell  a  lie, 
pr  must  he  betray  his  mistress  7  After  shaking  his  head 
a  while,  he  said  with  another  bow — **  I  hope  misses  will 
not  consider  me  obligationed  to  correspond  to  her 
question." 

"  Well,  I  wiU  not  ask,"  replied  the  lady,  "  but  I  know 
you  have  a  mistress,  so  hasten  good  fellow  and  tell  her 
a  lady  has  been  shipwrecked,  and  begs  for  a  shelter  and 
dry  clothes  until  another  steamboat  passes,  when  she 
will  return.  Say  I  will  not  even  ask  to  see  her  if  she 
do  not  wish  it,  as  you  can  bring  me  every  thing  which  I 
shall  need." 

With  a  heavy  sigh  the  negro  arose  and  ascended  the 
rocks.  After  a  short  time  a  young  female  was  seen 
coming  do^n  the  hill  followed  by  a  little  boy  and  the 
old  man.    She  advanced  to  the  lady  and  took  her  hand. 

**  My  faithful  Fompey  has  kept  you  here  long  in  your 
wet  clothes,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle  but  mournful  voice. 
''  I  have  a  ocJ>in  above,  which  although  rude  will  give 
you  shelter  if  you  will  accept  it." 

"  1  am  sorry  to  intrude,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  you  see 
my  situation/' 

"  Say  no  more,  but  ascend  I  entreat  you.  It  is  true,  I 
hoped-— wished — expected,"  said  the  young  female,  cor- 
recting herself,  **  never  to  see  a  human  being  more — ^but 
fate  has  thrown  you  upon  our  shore,  and  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  render  you  comfortable." 

A  short  walk  carried  them  up,  and  behind  the  hill 
where,  in  an  open  space  in  the  deep  forest,  was  a  log 
cabin,  so  entirely  covered  vrith  the  creeping  multiflora 
roee,  as  to  look  like  a  pink  tent  pitched  beneath  the 
green  trees.  It  was  of  that  kind  of  houses  commMi  at 
^e  south  and  west,  consisting  of  two  cabins  under  one 
roof,  between  which  was  an  open  space,  floored  and 
furnished  with  benches  at  the  side.  Within,  it  was 
comfortably  fitted  up,  and  the  wrecked  travellers,  after 
some  refreshment,  retired  to  their  rooms  and  sunk  to 
jrepose.  It  had  been  arranged  over  night  that  Fompey 
was  to  stop  a  steamboat,  in  which  they  were  to  embark, 
the  next  day,  but  when  the  morning  came,  Mrs.  Choteau, 
the  traveller,  was  ill  with  an  attack  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  and  unable  to  rise.  Three  days  she  passed  in  bed 
pursed  by  the  kind  hostess.    On  the  fourth  morning,  she 


felt  so  much  better  that,  although  alone,  she  arose  and 
seated  herself  ^K>n  the  bench  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin. 
Her  son  with  the  negro  was  hunting  in  the  woods,  and 
the  hostess  was  engaged  with  culinary  preparations. 
All  was  silent— 

-The  silence  thitre 


By  such  a  charm  was  bound. 
That  even  the  little  woodpecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  MMmd 
The  iaviolabla  gatotaeaa ;" 

and  the  lady  gazed  out  with  pride,  as  her  eye  fell  upon 
those  lordly  trees, 

**  Oreen  robed  senaton  of  mighty  woods.** 

There  were  the  giant  sycamore,  its  white  limbs  con- 
trasting wiih  the  green  foliage — the  lordly  tulip-tree, 
with  its  yellow  flowers,  stretching  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  soil — ^the  pawpaw,  and  graceful  pecaun,  the  lofty 
and  slender  maple,  its  starry  leaves  turning  out  their 
silver  lining  at  every  breeze — the  white  elm,  and  many 
others,  tall  and  beautiful,  from  whose  high  summits 
huge  vines  hung  down,  covered  with  pretty  blossoms, 
and  some  with  grapes — on  one  of  these  the  pretty  boy 
was  swinging.  Throughout  each  green  "dingle  and 
bushy  dell  of  the  wild  wood"  merry  birds  were  carolling 
and  springing  from  tree  to  tree.  A  melodious  voice  near 
her  caused  the  lady  to  turn,  and  she  beheld  her  hosteaa 
with  a  graceful  step,  culling  vegetables  in  the  little 
garden,  who  joining  the  birds  in  their  harmony,  sang 
with  great  skill  and  sweetness  a  verse  from  an  opera 
air.  Her  bronzed  skin,  her  dark  hair  and  deep  black 
eyes,  did  not  belong  to  the  northern  nations  whose 
descendants  are  spread  over  our  land,  and  the  lady 
deemed  her  one  of  the  Spanish  or  French  race  who  first 
settled  those  plains,  the  shade  on  her  dark  cheek 
deepened  by  exposure.  Suddenly  she  ceased  singing, 
and  with  her  bright  eye  dimmed,  slowly  advanced  to  the 
house,  seated  herself  upon  the  bench  without  observing 
the  lady,  and  covering  }ier  face  with  her  hands  wep( 
bitterly.  The  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 
young  hostess. 

''  My  child,"  she  said,  "  pardon  my  boldness,  but  this 
is  no  home  for  you.  How  you  came  here,  or  why  yon 
remain,  I  do  not  ask,  but  your  manner,  your  accomplish- 
ments, tell  me  you  were  educated  in  the  haunts  of  men, 
most  probably  the  centre  of  a  loving  and  admiring 
circle.  Let  me  beg  you  to  return  for  this  is  a  sad  life 
for  you  here." 

"  Yes,  sad  enough,"  said  the  young  lady,  wipiqg  her 
eyes,  "  but  the  world  is  far  more  dreary." 

"  You  are  too  young  to  quarrel  with  the  world — yoa 
have  years  before  you  in  which  you  may  remedy  your 
evils.  If  wealth  or  friends  are  lost,  more  may  be  found. 
Come,  you  have  left  the  world  rashly — let  me  beg  yoa 
to  return."  Sighs  were  the  lady's  only  answer,  and  she 
continued — *'  If  you  will  accompany  me,  I  will  be  an 
unchanging  firiend." 

**  Ah,  no,  no!  I  can  never  leave  this  retreat." 

"  You  may  command  all  the  seclusion  you  wish  with 

me.    I  have  a  large  plantation  and  a  spacious  house  in 

Alabama,  and  many  slaves— and  you  and  your  boy  will 

j  be  charming  companions  in  my  solitude.    To-merrow  I 
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leave  here,  but  cannot  bear  to  eepafate  from  you. 
Give  this  a  little  conrideration,  madam,  for  tfait  is  not  a 
fittbg  place  for  you  to  educate  your  boy,  or  for  you,  so 
yovmg  a  fetaiale,  to  remain.  You  are  innocent,  I  know," 
•aid  the  lady,  in  an  inquiring  tone,  ''and  need  not  fear 
the  world/* 

"  Ay,  innocent  1"  said  the  hostess,  her  dark  eye  Bash- 
ing proudly,  "  and  eren  not  suspected.  Listen,  and  see 
if  I  can  well  return. '  When  you  have  heard  my  story, 
you  will  see  the  world  does  not  waat  me."  The  story 
was  as  follows— 

Laura  M.  was  not  of  Spanish  or  French  descent,  but 
inherited  her  bronzed  skin,  her  daik  hair  and  eyes  from 
her  ancestors,  the  ancient  lords  of  America.  Her  father, 
Mr.  B  ,  a  trader  among  the  Indians,  had  married  a 
beautilul  Indian  girl,  daughter  of  a  powerful  Sioux  chief- 
tain. He  removed  to  Saint  Louis  with  his  daughter, 
then  quite  young,  and  placed  her  in  a  convent,  where 
she  received  an  excellent  education,  and  was  taught 
various  accomplishments.  Some  years  after,  Mr.  B  , 
removed  again,  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
a  tovm  grew  up  around  him.  His  house  was  large,  be 
was  wealthy,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company, 
while  his  pret^  and  accomplished  daughter  was  the 
belle  of  the  place.  A  young  oflBcer  of  the  army,  who 
passed  through  there  on  his  way  from  Mackinaw  to  the 
south,  saw  Laura  at  a  ball,  admired,  loved,  and  shortly 
after  married  her.  Her  mother  had  been  some  time 
dead,  her  father  died  soon  after,  and  the  young  couple, 
vrith  the  vrealth  which  was  left  them,  revelled  in  the 
•legancies  and  amusements  of  ftshionable  life. 

In  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the  military  stations 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  states  where  there  is  frequent 
tnterooorse  with  the  Indian  inhabitants,  marriages  some 
times  take  place,  and  the  children  mix  vrithout  comment 
with  the  other  young  persons  of  the  place.  The  Indian 
descent  and  dark  skin  of  Laura,  had  been  no  objection 
to  the  young  lover,  but  when  he  placed  her  among  the 
&ir  daughters  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  where  her  origin 
was  considered  almost  degrading,  he  felt  first,  a  wigk 
his  wife  were  feirer,  next  regret  she  was  so  conspicu- 
ously dark,  and  at  last  became  ashamed  of  her  Indian 
blood.  No  act  of  his,  no  open  disagreement  had  severed 
them-  -by  gradual  degrees  the  breach  was  slowly  opened, 
assisted  by  his  morbid  feelings,  and  the  arte  of  a  silly 

woman.    As  I  said  above.  Lieutenant  C ,  hod  not 

given  her  descent  a  thought  when  he  married  his  wife  in 
that  frontier  town,  so  fer  from  the  haunts  of  fashion,  bat 
when  he  introduced  his  bride  to  his  friends  in  a  New- 
England  city,  he  found  her  appearance  created  a  great 
sensation.  At  entertainments  all  crowded  around  them 
to  see  the  Indian  lady,  and  his  acquaintanees,  without 
any  intention  of  hurting  his  feelings,  were  asking  him 
how  his  Sioux  bride  relished  civilised  life— while  in  one 
instance  he  beard  some  idle  boys  in  the  street  call  out 
— **  There  goes  the  Indian  squaw !"  Lieutenant  C^— , 
was  of  a  very  sensitive  nature,  and  keenly  felt  these 
remarks.  His  wife,  however,  was  ignorant  of  them,  and 
frequently  wondered  at  the  quanti^  of  eosmeties  which 
her  husband  brought  her,  urging  her  to  use  them.  They 
set  out  to  visit  sonae  friends  who  resided  in  the  coutry, 


and  staying  at  the  same  place  was  a  young  lady  who 
had  before  met  Lieutenant  C— — ,  and  from  some  atten- 
tions towards  her,  fancied  him  her  conquest.  Her  heart, 
however,  did  not  suffer  much  when  she  heard  of  his 
marriage,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that  she  was  of  die 
race  of  those  who  are  bom  without  this  part  of  the 
human  frame.  I  do  not  know  how  that  happens,  but 
perhaps  the  iron  and  silet,  which  is  found  in  our  blood, 
in  their  case  all  centres  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by 
a  heart,  in  others,  and  metal  and  flint  take  the  place  of 
flesh.  Nature,  as  a  compensation,  and  to  enable  those 
unfortunates  to  conceal  this  defect,  generally  gives  them 
attractive  persons,  and  sweet  toned  voices.  This  lady, 
possessed  a  winning  countenance  and  gentle  artless  man- 
ner, joined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  enabled 
her  to  assume  every  virtue  which  she  knew  she  did  not 
possess.  Miss  A  -,  soon  perceived  Lieutenant  C.'s 
weak  point,  and  in  return  for  the  slight  she  had  reoeived, 
tormented  him  mercilessly. 

One  day,  she  reminded  him  of  a  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  told  him  of  her  marriage.  "By  the  way,"  she 
said,  vrith  the  utmost  simplicity  and  sweetness,  "I 
thought  yon  would  have  married  her,  you  admired  fair 
women  so  much^-and  do  you  know  I  was  so  surprised 
when  I  heard  you  had  married  an  Indian  I"  Another 
time,  in  die  most  artless  innocent  way,  she  entreated 
Mrs.  C— -  to  put  on  her  Sioux  dress— a  cnstimie  she 
had  never  worn,  nor  even  her  mother  since  her  marriage 
—and  dance  a  war>dance.  Apparently  not  noticing  the 
writhing  of  the  Lieutenant  nor  the  confusion  of  his 
elegant  ^fe,  she  explained  to  the  tittering  young  felks, 
the  waiHlance  she  had  seen  in  Washington,  described  the 
naked  painted  figure,  the  feathers  and  other  points  of 
their  adornments. 

When  setting  out  for  a  stroll  one  summer  afiemoon, 
upon  the  lawn,  Mrs.  C--—,  was  leaving  the  house  vrith- 
out her  bonnet,  when  the  siKceous  lady,  vrith  great 
earnestness,  inristed  upon  her  returning  fer  it. 

"  I  know  it  is  iricsome  for  you  to  wear  it,"  she  said, 
with  great  kindness,  "  as  you  have  never  been  used  to  a 
bonnet  in  your  native  woods,  but  if  you  take  care  of  yonr^ 
self,  my  ^ear,  you  will  grow  fair  in  time." 

"  You  know,  Laura,"  said  her  husband,  vrith  a  sharp- 
ness he  had  never  used  before,  **  I  have  objected  to  this 
custom  of  yours.    Do  pray  take  more  care  of  yourself." 

Slowly  they  walked  down  the  lawn,  Laura  feeling 
at  first  a  confused  mixture  of  sensations  which  she  could 
not  analyze,  and  fearing  there  was  more  in  this  than  met 
her  ear.  At  once,  however,  the  mist  cleared  away 
every  hint,  and  word,  and  sign,  which  had  befbre 
escaped  her,  now  seemed  written  vrith  fire  upon  her 
heart,  and  with  a  glance  she  saw  what  she  imagined  )ier 
true  position— she  had  lost  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
was  the  scorn  of  his  eastern  friends!  As  her  husband 
and  the  party  passed  on,  Laura  lingered  vrith  the  pretext 
of  examining  a  flower,  and  as  she  stood  vrith  her  form 
gracefully  bent,  or  smilingly  replying  to  the  remark  of  a 
passer,  the  sun  could  scarcely  look  down  upon  one  OMre 
wretched  or  more  heart-broken.  Poor  creature,  she  had 
no  religion,  and  consequently  when  earth  deserted  her, 
no  Father  in  heaven  to  turn  to— she  thought  of  her 
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earthly  father  now  in  hU  gmvo,  and  yearned  for  a  place 
at  the  aide  of  one  who  would  not  despise  her  blood  and 
nation.  With  a  wild  throb  of  anguish  she  gased  around 
upon  the  earth  and  sky,  but  there  was  no  light  to 
brighten  her  future  years,  no  hope  of  escape  from  her 
destiny.  She  retreated  to  a  secluded  spot  near  the  river, 
where  throwing  herself  upon  the  grass,  she  watched  its 
flow  while  thoughts  of  early  home  and  affection  passed 
over  her  heart — and 


II 


DrsttDt  traasared  up  fttxn  sarty  days, 
The  holy  and  the  tender^' 

and  voices  long  silent  spoke  again,  in  her  ear,  while 
bitter  tears,  her  first  tears  of  anguish,  swelled  from  her 
mournful  eyes. 

The  young  couple  removed  to  other  scenes,  and  Laura 
concealed  her  grief  so  carefully  that  no  one  suspected 
its  existence.  Her  husband  was  kind,  and  upon  the 
birth  of  their  boy,  his  joy  brought  happiness  again  to  her 
heart.  But  her  boy  was  as  dark  as  his  mother,  which 
was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  father. 

When  the  little  Julius. was  a  year  old,  his  parents 
again  visited  in  gay  society,  and  Laura  once  caught  her 
husband's  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  a  pained  expression, 
and  recollected  she  was  sitting  in  a  circle  of  fair  women. 
There  was  also  a  juvenile  ball,  where  among  the  young 
city  children,  the  dark  skinned  boy  was  very  conspicuous. 
LieutejiaiU  C  '  ■  overheard  a  gentleman  ask  if  the 
child  were  a  mulatto,  and  turning  away,  ho  exclaimed — 
"Curse  on  the  Indian  brat!''  His  wife,  unknown  to 
him,  stood  at  his  side  and  heard  the  whole.  She  spoke 
not,  but  quivered  in  every  limb  as  if  a  heavy  blow  had 
shaken  her.  That  night  she  could  not  sleep ;  her  hus- 
band, although  slumbering,  was  restless— and  once 
started  up  exclaiming — **  She  is  no  Indian!  no  Indian!" 
thus  depening  again  the  wound  that  was  reaching  his 
poor  wife's  heart. 

The  next  day  Lieutenant  C  reminded  his  wife  of 
her  oft  expressed  wish  to  visit  an  uncle  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  advised  her  to  go  that  day,  with  her 
aon,  her  faithful  old  Pompey  who  had  been  a  slave  to 
lier  father,  and  his  daughter,  who  was  just  her  age,  and 
according  to  a  custom  in  the  states  where  slavery  pre- 
vails, had  been  given  to  her  when  a  child,  and  had  never 
left  her  since. 

'*  Will  you  go  with  no?"  she  asked. 

"  I  cannot  get  leave  of  absence  now  but  will  join  you 
in  a  few  weeks." 

This  was  his  intention,  but  his  sensitive  and  wretched 
wife  took  it  as  a  predetermined  banishment  from  his 
presence ;  imagined  she  was  to  remain  always  from  him 
with  her  uncle;  and,  with  all  the  pride  and  passion  o^ 
her  nature  aroused,  rashly  resolved  to  rid  him  of  what 
she  thought  his  haled  wife,  and  never  again  to  enter  her 
husband's  doors.  And  so,  at  the  will  of  others  we  may 
say,  these  loving  but  too  sensitive  and  «rring  hearts  were 
severed. 

Collecting  some  money  which  belonged  to  her,  she 
turned  towards  the  west,  resolving  to  end  her  days  in 
the  convent  where  she  had  received  her  edncaiioa.  The 
nuns  could  not  receive  her  with  her  retinue— she  wan- 
dered farther,  until  hearing  by  accident  of  that  lonely 


cabin,  she  purchased  it,  and  had  remained  there  ever 
since,  her\  servant  procuring  eveiy  thing  Ae  needed 
from  a  neighboring  town.  A  letter  which  she  directed 
to  her  husband  while  on  the  road,  telling  him  the  Sioux 
woman  and  boy  should  never  shame  him  more,  gave 
him  the  first  intimation  of  her  knowledge  of  his  feelings, 
and  awoke  remorse  in  his  heart,  that  for  so  sli^t  a 
cause  he  had  wrecked  her  peace  and  his  own  happiness. 

**  And  so  you  undertook  the  great  step  of  abandoning 
your  husband's  house  with  no  other  guide  than  your  own 
sensitive  feelings  7"  said  Mrs.  Choteau,  when  the  hostesa 
had  finished. 

"  To  whom  could  I  go  for  counsel  7  I  had  no  intimaia 
friends,  and  no  relations  near  me." 

"  We  are  not  left  thus  without  friend  and  counsellor 
in  this  world  of  perils,  dearest.  Your  Father  in  heaven 
would  lead  you  right  if  you  prayed  to  him  to  direct  your 
steps.     Did  you  pray  to  him  7" 

"  Pray !  alas,  I  never  prayed." 

The  lady  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  but  said— ''  If  yon  oonld 
not  pray  of  course  you  could  not  thus  approach  your 
father  and  friend  above.  Still  even  in  this  case  we  are 
not  without  aid— kxod  has  sent  us  a  book  containing 
instructions  in  every  circumstance  and  situation  of  life, 
which  if  we  consult  will  never  fail  us."  Laura  looked 
inquiringly  up.  *'  The  Bible,  my  child.  Did  you  ever 
read  it?" 

**  Ah,  no  my  fiuher  and  mother  possessed  none,  and 
even  I  fear  had  little  religion.  At  the  convent  I  scarce 
saw  one,  and  my  husband  went  rarely  to  church." 

**  You  are  very  unfortunate  never  to  have  been  shown 
the  trudis  of  religion  in  your  youth,  and  now  reap  the 
consequences.  I  always  consult  this  volume,  and  have 
never  found  it  guide  om  wrong.  You  believe  in  the 
truths  of  this  book  7" 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  madam." 

''  Well,  let  us  see  what  it  tells  us  in  your  case.'* 
Taking  out  a  pocket  bible  the  lady  opened  and  reed— 
*'  *  Let  not  a  wife  depart  from  her  husband. '•'—If  you  had 
read  that  command  you  would  not  have  lefk  him."  She 
then  continued-^''  *  The  wifis  is  bound  by  the  law  as  long 
as  her  husband  liveth,'*— '  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,'-^  for  the  husband  is  head  of  the 
wifiB,'— '  and  the'  wife  see  she  reverence  her  husband.' 
We  are  also  commanded  to  be  keepers  at  hone,  and 
obeditot  to  our  husbands.  Here  then,  my  child,"  con- 
tinued  the  lady,  "  is  a  wife^s  duty,  and  if  you  had  con* 
suited  this  book  you  would  have  been  now  a  happy  wife. 
If  you  had  reverenced  your  husband,  you  would  have 
submitted  in  quietness  to  your  lot,  and  with  an  humbled 
spirit  waited  until  your  faithful  untiring  afifecdcm,  and 
cheerful  performance  of  every  duQr,  had  won  his  love 
back  again.  You  are  both  young,  he  but  just  of  age  yoa 
say,  and  you  much  younger,  and  boUi  strongly  attached 
—when  a  few  years  of  the  hey-day  of  youth  had  passed, 
his  wife  and  children  would  have  become  part  of  himself, 
and  he  would  have  laughed  at  his  silly  nervoosnees, 
regarding  your  appearance.  Again— if  you  had  opened 
this  volume,  you  would  have  been  obedient  to  your  hue* 
band  as  commanded,  and  instead  of  deserting  him,  yon 
would  have  gone  to  your  uncle,  where  a  finr  weeka 
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dbflenee  would  have  tAoght  your  hubuid  your  Tuluev  sad 
he  would  doubdasB  have  fought  you  with  renewed  affeo- 
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tion. 
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Oh,  footiih,  wicked  creature  thai  I  have  been/' 
exclaimed  the  weeping  wife. 

"Nay,  I  have  not  yet  done/'  said  the  lady,  who  wai 
one  of  thq  dowmrigJU  cast,  and  never  flinched  from  her 
duty*  however,  dieagreeable  lo  herself  or  others.  She 
■aw  a  young  creature  going  wofiilly  astray,  and  deter^ 
niaed  to  set  her  right.  Thi*  lady  would  have  made  a 
'good  surgeon,  and  would  have  probed  every  wound 
coolly,  in  spile  of  her  patient's  straggles.  *'  Moreover, 
we  are  told  not  to  defraud  or  go  beyond  each  dher," 
•he  continued,  "  and  of  the  pattern-wife  in  the  Proverbs 
it  is  said—'  she  does  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 
her  life,'  to  her  husband.  You,  on  the  contrary,  have 
done  evil  towards  your  husband— you  have  deprived 
him  of  a  wife's  attentions  and  have  taken  from  him 
his  son,  his  only  'child-—" 

" Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me!" 

**  No,  I  cannot  spare  you,  dear,"  said  the  lady,  "  yon 
have  dravm  your  son  from  his  fether's  protecting  arm, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  of  education." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  acknowledge  the  wrong  I  have  done !" 
said  the  penitent  Laura. 

"  We  all  in  some  measure  shape  our  eoodnct  by  the 
books  which  we  read,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  have  only 
studied  romances,  and  by  their  Ught  you  have  walked— 
let  me  entreat  yen  in  frituie  to  consult  this  sacred  volume, 
and  you  will  never  go  astray.  It  tells  us  in  this  page, 
'  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,'  you  must  retrieve 
the  evil  you  have  done,  and  as  commanded  above,  sub- 
mit yourself  to  your  husband." 

"  Oh,  I  vriU  fly  to  him !"  seid  the  wife.  «<Takeme, 
dear  lady,  I  shall  never  know  peace  until  folded  in  his 
arms  once  more. 

"  Softly,  my  dear,"  said  her  monitor,  **  yoa  are  not  to 
fly  int*  his  arms  a  fevored  wife  as  you  would  have  been 
if  you  were  retuniing  fivm  a  visit  to  your  uncle— you 
return  a  humbled  vrife  seeking  pardon.  You  must  write 
to  him  prayiqg  to  return,  and  ask  his  wishes  towards  you, 
saying  you  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  commands. 
But  cheer  up,  dear  madam.  Come  to  my  house.  I  will 
eonduet  this  diflicult  affiiir  for  you,  and  promise  not  to 
scold  you  more." 

When  the  next  steamboat  passed,  our  party  embarked 
and  after  floating  a  week  upon  the  mighty  Mississippi, 
reached  the  plantatjon  of  Mrs.  Choteau.  The  eimy 
register  was  consulted,  where  it  was  seen  Lieutenaiit 
C  ,  had  been  stationed  at  Jeflerson  Barracks,  in 
Missouri,  and  had  left  it  some  months  since  in  order  to 
travel  for  his  health.  Where  to  find  him  they  knew  not 
•—but  young  Choteau  volunteered  to  repair  to  the  Fort, 
to  make  inquiries.  After  sometime  he  discovered 
Lieutenant  C— ,  ill  with  a  burning  fever,  in  a  miserable 
hut  in  I«onisiana,  where  lie  was  attended  by  only  an  old 
Indian  woman  of  the  house.  When  Choteau  first 
entered,  young  C  was  delirious,  but  in  a  short  time 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  converse. 

"Have you  no  friends  who  could  come  to  none  yonf 
asked  Choteau. 


"  Alas,  no !"  replied  the  sufferer,  "  they  are  all  fer 
away,  and  beside  have  femilies  of  their  own  to  attend.'' 

"Haveyou  no  vrife!" 

C^—  did  not  reply,  but  became  very  faint,  and  as 
Choteaa  observed  how  .his  question  had  shaken  him,  he 
almost  regretted  he  had  made  it-  ■  'howe^ei,  as  he  had  a 
purpose  to  answer,  he  persevered*  and  repeated  it. 

"  Ye»-I  hav«  a  ynSt,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  why  not  send  for  her?  She  would  no  doubt 
fly  to  you,  and  you  require  a  loriag  female  hand  to 
smooth  your  pillow." 

"  Ah,  no,  no,  she  wUI  not  come.  It  is  nearly  a  year 
since  she  abandoned  me  frvai  an  idle  feacy  that  I  did 
not  love  her.  God  is  my  witness  how  I  kived  her! 
Stin  I  did  not  deserve  her,  for  I  wounded  her  sensitive 
feelings  deeply,  and  for  a  circumstance  of  no  moment. 
It  was  in  search  of  her  that  I  came  here.  I  traced  her 
to  Sabt  Louis,  and  from  thence  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Sioux  tribe,  where  she  may  have  taken  refuge,  when 
anxiety  threw  me  into  a  fever,  and  I  stopped  at  this  hut." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  her  again?" 

"  Oh,  why  torment  me  with  these  questSons  f  Ah !  I 
see !"  he  cried,  looking  eagerly  up  in  the  young  man's 
feoe,  "  you  know  where  she  is-^ou  have  seen  her?  Do 
not  trifle  oh,  bnng  her  to  see  me,  and  let  me  behold 
Laura  and  my  young  boy  onoe  more !" 

The  husband  and  hb  romaatio  wife  were  re-united. 
By  the  adrice  of  the  good  Mrs.  Choteau,  Lieutenant 
C  resigned  his  commission,  and  purchased  a  plan* 
tation  near  her,  where,  fitr  from  feshion  and  even  society, 
she,  in  the  performance  of  eveiy  vrifely  duty,  and  both 
practicing  the  great  matrimoniai  secret,  mutual  fer* 
bearance,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  religion  and  goml 
worics,  passed  their  days  in  peace. 


It 


Origiaal. 
T^HE   FIRST    GRIEF. 


Tas  ma  was  tinkiof  o*er  the  verdant  hills 

Of  Eden  printed  fresh  with  angel  steps, 

And  shadows  coord  the  aii^-^hen  Adam  pass*d 

With  Eve,  dow  liiif 'ring ,  their  freqnented  path. 

Where  every  flower  that  glads  the  aenaes  grew 

Tangled  in  wild  profhsion.    They  had  tasted 

Forbidden  fniit  beneath  the  midday  son. 

And  slept  an  unaccastom*d  sleep  'till  now 

When  length'ninf  shadows  ehiird  the  early  dews 

And  ipieach'd  the  sunbeams  in  them.    Head  in  hand 

They  anved,  *tUl  one  and  then  the  other  passed. 

First  Adam  and  then  Eve,  while  each  by  taraa 

Gazed  on  the  other's  downcast  eyes  and  drew 

A  sigh  from  its  deep  fountain.    Adam  first 

Broke  silence;  but  his  voice  trembling  and  harsh 

Startled  his  pensive  eeasort,  who  is  turn 

Reading  his  agitation,  had  stooyei  dowa 

To  pluoh  a  bud  away,  as  she  was  wont. 

In  sportive  innocence.    Soon  as  she  touch'd 

The  fragrant  shrub,  a  thorn  new  bom  of  evil 

Pinched  her  feir  finger,  while  a  sadden  shriek 

ProelaiaMd  her  ageoy.    The  crimsoa  dnpn 

Stained  the  white  rosea.    Silent^  they  tara'tf 

And  faxed  upon  each  other,  man  and  wife ; 

Their  ey—  were  dimn*d  with  tears  and  their  full  bearto 

Burdea'd  with  woe  aautteraUe,  rose 

Btiflhsg  their  resplratioB.    The  first  grief 

Was  twia-bera  with  dead  laascencs.        avrvs  pa 
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Qrigiaal. 
JOSEPHINE   AT    SAINT   CLOUD. 

From  the  French  oj  Madame  Saini  HUaire. 

Thx  Empress  Josephine  fKMsessed  in  her  heart  all 
the  treasure  of  maternal  tenderness ;  this  gentle  affec- 
tion which  she  carried  to  an  extreme,  natm^y  be- 
stowed itself  on  the  young.  Groups  of  children  were 
continually  about  her  person,  in  whose  conversation  she 
loved  to  mingle,  and  whose  innocent  happiness  she  de> 
lighted  to  promote,  by  little  marks  of  affection  and 
kmdness.  Scarcely  a  week  elapsed  in  which  she  did 
not  make  large  purchases  of  splendid  toys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  them  with  her  own  hands;  and 
seldom  did  she  fail  to  accompcmy  her  bounties  with 
some  prudent  recommendation.  Hew  often  have  I 
seen  the  little  salon  bleu  in  the  Chateau  of  Saint  Cloud 
decked  out  like  a  shop,  for  the  sale  of  opera  trinkets. 
On  new-year*s  day,  especially,  did  this  new  bazaar 
present  a  splendid  appearance.  Upon  entering  the 
little  hall  of  Josephine's  baths,  you  almost  fancied 
yourself  entering  one  of  the  beautiful  salons  of  Giroux ; 
on  all  sides  were  displayed  jewels,  laces,  porcelain, 
chrystalsr  and  sweetmeats.  I  have  seen  there,  rolls  of 
Sucre  de  pomme,  which  resembled  the  marshal's  batons; 
and  dolls  as  large  as  life— tambours  and  trumpets,  were 
arrayed  in  great  numbers,  by  the  side  of  regiments  of 
light  cavalry,  composed  of  lead. 

On  the  eveniaig  of  the  first  January,  1805,  the 
Empress,  knowing  that  she  could  sot^  on  the  morrow, 
leave  the  Emperor,- daring  any  part  of  the  day,  on  ac- 
count of  having  to  receive  several  disdnguished  guests, 
and  officiate  at  the  deputations  which  she  expected  to 
arrive  at  the  chateau,  gave  orders  to  one  of  her  ladies 
of  honor,  to  inform  those  fiiends  whom  she  had  invited 
with  their  children  to  spend  the  new-year's  day  with  | 
her,  not  to  present  themselves  until  the  fourth  of  Janu- 
ary at  Saint  Cloud,  whither  she  was  immediately  going, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  fl&te  for  their  reception. 

The  mvch  wished-for  day  at  length  arrived.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  a  stranger  would  have  supposed 
that  the  Empress  was  a  schoolmistress.  All  the  trin- 
kets, arms,  and  sweetmeats,  had  been  conveyed  from 
Paris  <m  the  preceding  evening.  At  one  o'clock  her 
Migesty  announced  that  she  should  herself  proceed  to 
the  distribution,  end  the  whole  assembly  entered  the 
hall  of  prodigies.  Both  small  and  great,  coveted  with 
eager  looks  the  numerous  toys  displayed  in  every  direc- 
tion. Josephine,  with  that  ^race  of  manner  for  which 
she  was  so  remarkable,  delivered  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren the  present  allotted  to  his  or  her  share ;  after 
which,  they  all  embraced  her,  addressing  to  her  some 
little  compliment,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose 
emotions  of  joy  caused  a  temporary  absence  of  memory. 
To  those  who  were  destined  to  enter  the  military  school, 
the  Empress  distributed  her  gifb  with  reference  to 
their  future  career.  Some  received  a  case  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  others,  a  sabre ;  nearly  every  one 
of  the  bo]rs  wuhed  for  a  pair  of  pistols,  but  the  number 
was  not  suflicient  to  supply  alL  Immediately  on  their 
entrance,  the  younger  portion  of  the  children  had  taken 


possession  of  the  wooden  horses  and  guns.    JosepfaiiMr 
gave  to  the  girls,  a  comb,  a  watdi,  or  a  necklace. 

The  distribution  completed,  the  joyful  assembly  mader 
such  an  uproar,  that  Josephine  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field,  and  retire  to  her  boudoir,  to  prevent  being  abso* 
lutely  deafened ;  but  scarcely  had  she  departed,  when 
a  warm  discussion  arose.  The  little  boys  having:  unani« 
mously  decided  that  they  would  play  at  war,  wished 
forcibly  to  enlist  the  giris ;  these  opposed,  en  masserf 
and  some  among  them  protested  loudly  against  this 
kind  of  violence.  Then  the  youngs  Achille  N— ,  the 
son  of  an  officer  whom  the  Emperor  esteemed  and  loved, 
who  had  elected  himself  chief  of  the  troop,  decided  thaiT 
those  of  the  little  giris  who  had  shown  themselves  most 
obstinate,  should  be  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  until  they 
consented  to  <^y  him,  by  ranging  themselves  under  hi» 
banner.  Now  the  proposed  citadel  was  an  elegant 
sleeping  apartment,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hall  of 
Josephine's  baths ;  it  was  lighted  by  a  window  fermeii 
of  a  single  and  unblemished  plate  of  f  lass,  and  hung^ 
with  green  silk,  bordered  with  silver  bees. 

A  debate  arose  on  the  propriety  of  forming  a  council 
of  war,  iA  order  to  judge,  and  even  to  shoot  the  littler 
Emma  who  had  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition, when,  fortunately,  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor 
interposed  her  authority,  threatening  Master  Achille 
with  dry  bread  at  the  approaching  feast,  if  he  contiiH 
ued  to  prevent  the  little  girls  from  amusing  themselvea 
as  they  pleased,  whom,  for  greater  precaution,  she  con- 
ducted into  the  cUadeL  Once  separated  there  was  na 
more  dispute,  but  the  clamor  was  redoubled.  Josephine, 
on  hearing  the  noise  of  their  mirth,  appeared  in  an  ex« 
stasy  of  delight ;  but  Napoleon,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
had  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud,  and  whose  cabinet  was 
situated  below  the  little  sttlon  hhu,  ascended  to  hie 
wife's  room,  and  inquired  of  her,  in  a  half  gay,  half 
serious  tone,  the  cause  of  so  much  noise.  "  You  should 
distribute  your  fevors  in  my  absence,"  said  be;  **  I  wiD 
go  myself,  and  beg  your  little  guests  to  be  quiet ;  and 
if  they  continue  to  make  the  some  disturbance-^" 

"  Oh !  no,  Bonaparte  ;  you  will  frighten  them,  poor 
dariings !  What  would  you  have  f  They  are  amusin^^ 
themselves  playing  at  war.  Don't  yon  make  more 
noise  at  the  same  game  f  Pra^  de  not  go ;  I  will  send 
some  one  to  quiet  them." 

"  Ah !  if  they  play  at  war,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see 
how  they  conduct  the  game."  Saying  these  words'. 
Napoleon  goes  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  the  salon  :  he 
listened  a  moment,  and  heaxd  these  vrords  r 

''B^orward!  Charge!  Dead!  I've  killed  him,"  and 
similar  exclamations,  mingled  with  sighs  uid  tears,  and 
the  most  immoderate  laughter.  The  Emperor  turns 
gently  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  shows  himself  **  Ah  f 
what  have  we  hero?"  said  he,  in  a  serious  tone— 
"  there's  crying  here." 

At  these  words  the  little  troop  raise  cbeir  heads,  and 
lower  their  arms;  all  stand  motionless  from  surprise 
and  fear.  Napoleon  cast  his  eyes  over  this  band  of 
petite  diables,  and  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  the  gro- 
tesque fashion  in  which  each  had  adorned  himself. 
Here,  one  had  made,  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  thro» 
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eonwred  hat,  to  wliicli,  in  the  abwnoe  of  a  cockMie»  he 
had  attached  a  gingerbread  figure.  There,  one  had 
placed  a  little  nest  on  hu  shoulder,  to  imitate  the  dress 
of  a  hussai^-another— the  little  Adolphe,  hod  drawn 
on  his  face,  with  Indian  ink,  a  pair  of  raustachoes,  and 
had  made  of  the  tippet  of  a  little  girl,  a  sash,  into  which 
he  had  thrust  a  pearl  paper-knife,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
poniard ;  his  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  and 
in  each  hand  he  held  a  pistol.  In  this  disguise  Matter 
iidolphe  had  so  singular  an  appearance,  that  the  Empe- 
ror seated  himself,  in  order  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of 
him.  At  length  he  motioned  him  towards  him,  and 
holding  him  between  his  knees : 

What  is  yonr  name,  Mr.  Braggadocio  7"  asked  he. 
My  name  is  Adolphe." 
"  I  suppose  it  was  you  who  shouted  so  loudly  justnowT" 
"  I  have  cause  to.    Achille  will  never  permit  me  to 
be  General ;  he  will  always  be  it  himself. 
**  And  who  is  this  Master  Achille?" 
"  There  he  is,  below;"  and  Adolphe  turning  round, 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  little  boy,  rather  taller  than 
himself,  who  had  made  a  cuirass  of  a  music  book,  on 
which  sparkled  a  star  of  sugar  candy. 

"  Ah !  ah !"  continued  Napoleon,  I  will  speak  to  him 
—this  Master  Achille— who  vrill  not  allow  others  to  be 
General;  that's  not  fair;  each  should  be  General  in 
his  turn."  And  tapping  Adolphe  on  the  ear,  let  him 
go,  and  called  Achille,  who  gambolled  towards  him, 
and  at  a  single  bound,  placed  himself  astride  the  knees 
of  the  Emperor. 

"  What  is  your  fiither's  name,  Achille  t" 

"  He  is  General  N ." 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  Emperor's  face 
brightened;  he  drew  the  boy  still  nearer  to  him,  re- 
garding him  with  benevolence,  mingled  with  tenderness. 
''  N  ,  saidst  thou  ?  he  is  one  of  my  best  friends, 

and  a  bmve  man  !  and  what  do  you  intend  to  be  your* 
self,  one  day  T" 

"  I  will  be  Hke  papa ;  I  should  like  to  have  hand- 
some gold  epaulettes,  and  a  large  sabre,  that  will  cut 

well." 

"  Diable !  and  what  will  you  do  with  it  7" 

"  I  will  kill  all  the  enemies  of  our  country." 

'*  Indeed !  but  I  hope  they  will  be  all  destroyed  be- 
fore you  are  old  enough  for  these  things." 

**  And  then,  I  wish  to  have  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  attached  to  my  neck  by  a  red  riband,  as  papa 
has  it — ^how  fine  it  is !  but  not  like  this;"  and  be  tore 
from  his  breast  the  star  of  sugar  candy,  and  commenced 
eating  it. 

"  This  is  indeed  quite  another  thing,"  said  Napoleon, 
**  but  you  are  in  a  hurry ;  how  old  are  you  at  present?" 

"  I  shall  be  ten  years  old  on  the  day  of  mama's  fete." 

"  Well,  and  in  twenty  years  from — " 

'*  But  I  cannot  wait  so  long;  papa  has  said  that  I 
should  be  an  officer  at  eighteen. 

"  Your  father  judges  of  you  by  himself;  however, 
that  depends  upon  yourself,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
hold !"— and  the  Emperor  draw  from  his  pocket  a  four- 
teen franc  piece,  which  he  gave  him,  adding,  **  when 
you  shall  have  broken  your  sabre,  here  is  something 
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that  will  buy  another;"  then  bidding  him  rqoia  his 
little  comrades,  ei^oining  it  upon  them  no4  to  rodce  too 
much  noise.  "  Adieu,  my  children,"  said  he,  leaving 
them,  **  amuse  younelves,  but  do  not  hurt  one  another. 

The  adviee  of  the  Emperor  was  not  fidlowed  to  the 
letter,  for  the  litUe  Adolphe,  jealous,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  given  Achille  money,  while  ho 
leceived  but  a  tap  on  the  cheek,  sought  a  quarrel,  under 
l»etenee  of  not  being  willing  that  the  most  distidgaishod 
should  be  at  the  head.  The  dispute  became  rttther 
warm,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  terminated  unpleai- 
antly,  had  not  the  announoement  been  made  at  thac 
moment,  that  the  feaat  awaited  them*  All  disooniaoc 
feelings  were  immediately  forgotten  in  the  prospeet  of 
the  good  things  which  were  prepared  ibr  them. 

The  little  troop  arranged  themselves  in  two  ranks, 
laying  aside  all  consideration  of  sixe  or  grade,  and 
mardied  rapidly  towards  the  citadel  in  qoettien,  re- 
peating in  ehoms,  rran,  rran,  plan,  plan,  nan,  nan, 
with  an  accompaniment  obligato  of  drams  and  tnim- 
pets,  the  noise  of  which  was  perfectly  deafening. 


It  viras  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1814,  nine 
years  after  the  occxnrences  above  mentioned,  that 
Europe,  which  had  so  lately  marched  widx  us,  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  was  in  league  against  us. 
As  usual,  the  grand  array  performed  prodigies  of  valor; 
and  after  as  many  victories  as  combats,  and  more  suc- 
cessful each  day,  the  Emperor,  on  the  sixth  of  March, 
established  himself  at  Craonne ;  and  to  to  speak,  on 
camped  in  the  very  midst  of  the  bivouacs  of  the  Russian 
army.  There,  during  the  night,  ho  reeoonoitred,  in 
person,  the  different  positions  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
following  morning,  at  day^break,  the  whole  army  was 
arranged  in  order  of  battle.  At  eight  o'clock  the  cries 
of  the  soldiers  announced  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  action  commenced.  The  suecess  of  the  day 
depended  on  the  definitive  possession  of  a  rampart 
which  had  been  taken  and  lost,  alternately. 

It  is  four  o'clock— the  day  is  declining,  and  nothing 
is  yet  decided.  Napoleon  easts  a  look  of  indecision 
upon  his  M  guard  which  is  stationed  behind  him.  Ho 
had  but  to  give  the  order,  and  all  would  be  completed 
in  an  instan^— perhaps  he  is  about  to  pronounce  the 
wocd,  when  an  aid-de-camp  arrives  at  full  speed,  cry- 
ing, '<  The  Emperor!  the  Emperor !  where  is  the  Empe- 
ror t" 

Napoleon  advanced,  covered  with  nmd,  having  that 
morning  fiillen  into  a  fosse. 

"  What  news  do  you  bring,"  said  he. 

**  Sire,"  replied  the  aid-doKaimp^  dismounting,  ''wo 
have  taken  the  rampart." 

"EnJiH  !"  cried  the  Emperor,  **  bring  me  my  horse  f" 
And  while  his  mamelufce  held  the  stirrup,  he  eontinaed 
to  address  the  offieer,  who,  pale  aad  bleeding,  seemed 
to  support  himself  with  difficulty. 

"  Who  sends  you,  the  Marshal,  or  the  General  ?" 

"  Sire,  the  General  was  killed  upon  the  rampart,  by 
a  Russian  grenadier ;  and  I—" 

He  oould  say  no  more— his  eyes  closed-— he  sta§gored 
and  fell. 
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"Attend  to  diit  officer,*'  raid  Napoleon;  "he  t« 
Captain!  one  moment,  gentlemen ;  wait!'' 

And  detaching  the  cross  of  honor  from  his  neck,  he 
pat  it  on  that  of  the  woonded  officer,  who  seized  the 
hand  of  the  Emperor,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  said  in 
a  laint  voice,  "  Ah!  sire!  I  die  happy.  I  sud  well  to 
y«nir  majesty,  nine  years  since,  at  Saint  Cloud,  that  I 
should  one  day  merit  the  cross."  Then  striving  to 
eoileet  his  strength,  he  attempted  to  rise;  cried  "  Vive 
I'Emperenr!"  and  expired.  Daring  this  time.  Napo- 
leon had  observed  him  attentively,  as  if  seeking  to  recall 
something  to  his  recollection ;  the  last  words  of  the 
ymmg  aidnle-camp  had  startled  him. 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  voice 
<)uite  choked  with  emotion,  **  pauvre  enfant  t"  and 
tumittg  bis  head  to  brush  off  a  tear,  he  put  foot  into  the 
stimipSy  and  mounted  his  hone.  Then  passing  a  troop 
of  his  own  guard,  he  exclaimed^  "  Out  of  the  saddle, 
grenadiers !  the  battle  is  won !"  and  he  continued  his 
route,  followed  by  his  etat-major,  to  the  prolonged  cries 
of  vive  I'Empereur. 

The  following  morning,  Achille  was  buried  with  the 
honors  of  those  who  die  for  their  coontry. 

Two  days  afterwards,  and  while  Napoleon  was 
making  arrangements  to  take  Rheiras  from  the  allies, 
who  occupied  that  city,  he  perceived  General  N— , 
and  sent  for  him. 

**  General,"  said  he,  your  son  is  dead  on  the  field  of 
honor." 

"  Sire,  I  know  it." 

"  He  has  left  a  sister,  has  he  not  1" 

"  Yes,  sire,  she  had  bnt  him  and  myself—" 

"  And  me!"  replied  quickly,  Napoleon ;  "  you  forget 
me.  General.  I  have  signed  her  admission  to  my  Impe- 
rial Institntion  at  Ecouen.  I  take  upon  myself  to  pro- 
vide her  trousseau  and  marriage  portion.  I  have 
already  decorated  her  brother  I  General,  I  have,  this 
morning,  made  you  grand  cordon  de  la  Ugion  d' 
Honneur;  come,  embrace  your  Emperor."  And  Na- 
poleon extended  to  him  his  arms,  into  which  the  Gene- 
ral rushed,  giving  free  course  to  his  tears. 

I  see  from  time  to  time  die  daughter  of  General 
N  ,  who  entered  at  Ecouen,  and  passed  firom 

thenee  to  the  Motion  royale  de  Saint  Denis. 

Napoleon  had  not  time  to  provide  her  marriage  por> 
tMo,  as  he  had  promised,  having  been  sent  to  languish 
in  exile  on  the  rock  of  Saint  Helena. 

The  remembrance  of  her  brother  is  ever  present  to 
her  hearty  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  that  she  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  a  picture-frame,  placed  over  the  fire-place, 
a  crown  of  laurel,  the  leaves  of  which  were  yellow  and 
dried,  and  which  was  the  first  that  Achille  had  received 
from  the  aoademy.  A  child's  sabre,'  the  rame  that  was 
given  him  by  Josephine  at  Saint  Cloud,  and  the  cross 
of  ihe  Legion  of  Honor,  which  the  Emperor  had  de- 
tached firom  his  own  breast  at  Craonne,  to  lay  upon  the 
then  palpitating  heart  of  her  brother. 


Orif  ioal. 
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FART  I. 


Thx  diffisrence  between  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man, 
is  this— <he  former  eats  when  he  pleases,  and  the  latter 
when  he  can  get  it. — Sir  W,  Raleigh. 


It  was  on  Sylvester  night  of  the  year  of  1736,  that  a 
man,  closely  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  and  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  brow,  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  castle  at 
Dresden,  looking  upward  at  the  illuminated  windows  of 
a  mansion  opposite.  Music  sounded  within,  and  dm 
burst  of  trumpet  and  Ae  clash  of  kettle  drum  accompa- 
nied, ever  and  anon,  the  announcement  of  some  popular 
toast.  A  moment  of  silence  at  length  intervened,  as  if 
one  of  the  guests  were  speaking  aloud ;  'till,  suddenly, 
in  a  jovial  shout,  the  name  "  Natalia"  was  uttered,  and 
every  voice  and  instrument  joined  in  tumultuous  ap- 
plause. 

The  listener  in  the  street  turned  to  depart,  but  th0 
next  instant  felt  himself  seized  by  die  hand,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  the  royal  Page  M.  Scherbitx. 

"  Bon  toir — fnon  ami  /"  cried  the  page,  pressing 
cordially  the  hand  he  had  taken.  "  I  am  right  glad  to 
have  met  you;  I  have  sought  you  the  whde  evenilig, 
but  never  dreamed  of  finding  you  here.  What  are  you 
doing  7" 

"Philosophizing!"  answered  the  other,  with  some- 
thing between  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 

"  Bon  /"  cried  the  page—**  and  just  here,  opposits 
the  Lord  premier's  mansion,  is  the  best  occasion,  I 
grant,  but  not  exacdy  the  best  place  for  it.  Besides  it 
is  terribly  cold !  You  will  have  the  goodness,  mon  omt, 
to  come  with  me  to  Seconda's  cellar  f  We  shall  not 
fail  there  of  some  capital  hot  punch,  and  excellent 
company."  And  taking  his  friend's  arm,  he  walked 
with  him  to  a  then  celebrated  Italian  house  of  refresh- 
ment, on  the  comer  of  Casde  Street  and  the  old  mar- 
ket. 

Signor  Seconda  received  his  guests  with  many  com- 
pliments, and  officiously  begged  to  know  with  what  he 
should  have  the  hs^piness  and  honor  to  serve  milord, 
the  page,  and  milord,  the  court  organist.  The  page 
ordered  hot  punch,  and  passed,  with  his  friend,  into  an 
inner  apartment,  which,  to  the  surprize  of  both,  they 
found  quite  empty. 

•*  They  will  be  here  presently,"  observed  Von  Scher* 
bitz.  **  Meantime,  we  will  take  our  ease,  and  thaw 
ourselves  a  litdo.  Parbleu  !  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
so  delicious ;  and  I  thank  fortune,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  I  can  spend  the  night  here !  Ek  hien  t 
make  yourself  at  home,  friend." 

The  other  threw  off  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  stood 
revealed  a  handsome  man,  of  about  five  and  twenty,  of 
a  figure  tall,  symmetrical,  and  bold  in  carriage,  and  a 
countenance,  whose  paleness  rendered  more  striking 
tbe  effect  of  his  regular,  noble,  and  somewhat  haughty 
features.  About  his  finely  chiselled  mouth  luilted  a 
sadrical  something  whenever  he  spoke;  there  was  a 
fierce  brightness  in  his  large  dark  eyes,  which  some- 
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timet,  howvyer,  gaire  place  to  a  wild  and  melancholy 
axpreasion,  particalarly  when  he  fixed  them  on  the 
(rooad,  tattering  the  long  lashet  to  shade  them. 

**Yaa  are  veiy  dull  to-night,  mos  aim'/"  said  the 
page,  whale  he  preteed  his  friend  to  a  seat  next  him 
"  Has  any  thing  happened f     Noni    Well  then,  banish 
your  ill  bamor,  and  be  many,  for  life,  you  know,  is  short, 
at  best." 

''  Nerer  fear," 'replied  his  friend.  **  My  resolution  is 
t»ken,  to  live  while  I  live,  in  this  world.  Yet  have 
patience  with  me,  that  I  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  you 
at  all  times.    You  know  I  am  but  a  two  years'  disciple. " 

"Pah!  one  year  suflBced  to  spread  your  fiune  in 
mmne  through  Europe !  Who  knows  not  the  same  of 
Friedemann  Bach  f  You  have  but  one  rival,  the  admi- 
lable  Sebastian,  your  father !" 

Friedemann  colored  deeply  as  he  replied,  "How 
durst  I  think  of  comparing  myself  with  my  father?  If 
flajr  name  is  celebrated,  whom  have  I  to  thank  but  my 
father  t  Betide  him,  I  feel,  with  pride  as  well  as  pain, 
his  greatness,  and  my  own  insignificance.  Ah!  my 
love  for  him  elevates  me;  his  love  crushes  me  to  the 
dust,  for  I  know  myself  unworthy  of  it !" 

"Nay,  yon  are  too  conscientious,"  observed  Schei^ 
bits. 

"  Too  oonsdentiotts !"  repeated  Friedemann,  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

"  Yes !"  retomed  Scheibitx,  "  I  know  not  how  other 
wise  to  express  it.  What  is  the  head  and  front  of  the 
matter?  The  old  gentleman  is,  in  a  certain  respect,  a 
KttiA  strict;  powquoit  because  he  is  old!  you  are 
young,  impetuous;  have  your  adventures,  and  your 
Hberal  views,  and  conceal  them  from  him,  not,  mark 
me,  out  of  apprehension,  but  because  things  he  has  no 
power  to  change,  might  cause  him  chagrin.  Enjin ! 
where  is  the  harm  in  all  this  f " 

Friedemann  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting' on  his 
open  palm.  At  the  last  question  he  sighed  deeply,  and 
seemed  about  to  make  a  quick  reply,  but  on  a  second 
thought,  only  said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
"  Let  it  alone,  Scherbitz ;  it  is  as  silly  as  useless  to 
discuss  certain  matters.  Enough,  that  I  have  strength, 
or,  if  you  will  have  it-— perverseness,  to  enjoy  life  after 
my  own  heart.  Let  us  be  merry,  for  here  comes  the 
punch !" 

Signor  Seconda  entered,  followed  by  two  attendants, 
carrying  the  hot  punch,  with  glasses,  serving  his  guests 
at  the  round  table  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  and 
providing  for  the  new  coiners,  who  entered  one  afVer 
another.  These  consisted  of  sevenl  officers,  and  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  musicians  and  painters  then 
living  in  the  capital. 

"Saki  I  not— mois  frire  7"  whispered  Scherbitz,  to 
his  companion, "  said  I  not,  they  would  be  here  pre- 
aantly  f  See :  Monsiour  Hassc,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he 
rose  to  greet  a  distinguished  looking  man,  who  just 
than  came  in.  Hasse  returned  his  salutation,  and 
after  a  rapid  jglaace  round  the  company,  seated  himself 
«t  a  distant  comer  table,  «nd  motioned  to  an  attendant 
to  talbt  away  tha  li|ht  just  placed  on  it.    The  man 


obeyed,  and  set  before  him  a  cup  and  a  fiask  of  bur- 
gundy. 

"  The  poor  fellow,*'  observed  Seheibits,  ta  a  low  tone 
to  Friedemann,  **  dismisses  the  old  year  with  aa'  Alaa!' 
and  groeu  the  new  with  an '  Ah,  me !'  totU  eommt  ek€M 
nous  i  If  ke  drink  nmeh  to*night,  'tis  all  in  hoaor  of 
his  fair  Faustina.  Well—"  ha  Ufted  hU  glass,  to  drink 
with  Freidmann. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  replied  Bach }  "  but  why  not 
separate  himself  from  the  wife  no  longer  worthy  his 
esteem  and  love  ?  They  say  it  is  out  of  gratitude  for 
her  having  taken  care  of  him  when  an  unknown  youth ; 
but  this  gratitude  is  weakness,  and  will  be  the  destrao- 
tion  not  only  of  the  man,  but  of  the  artist.  All  his 
works  show  too  well  what  is  wanting  in  him— namely  : 
strength.  In  every  thing  he  writes  there  is  a  softness, 
the  offspring  of  deep,  hidden  sorrow.  But  not  the  grief 
of  a  man ;  it  is,  if  not  thoroughly  womanish,  the  sor- 
rows of  a  stripling !" 

"  Is  it  not  on  this  account  that  he  is  the  fevorite  com- 
poser in  our  worid  of  feshion  f" 

"  Very  possibly ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would  give  much 
not  to  be  so,  on  tJUt  acount !" 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  ;  for  many 
newly  arrived  guesU  took  their  places  at  the  table. 
The  glasses  were  rapidly  emptied  and  replenished ;  the 
conversation  became  general,  and  assumed  more  and 
more  a  jovial  character. 

An  elegant  groom  of  the  chambers,  whom  a  mischia* 
vous  lieutenant  of  the  guard  had  enticed  thither,  and 
introduced,  before  he  was  aware,  into  the  midst  of  the 
company,  occasioned  infinite  amusement  among  the 
guests,  whose  unbridled  festivity  he  endeavored  to  awa, 
by  a  mien  of  importance.  His  eflTorts,  however,  pro- 
duced a  contrary  effect  from  that  which  he  intended ; 
and  afbr  he  had  joined  the  revellers  in  pledging  a  few 
toasts,  he  was,  himself,  the  merriest  of  all.  Ha  laugfaedy 
he  strode  about^— he  clapped  applause.  Friedemann 
watched  the  scene  with  secret  pleasure;  it  nourished 
the  scorn  which  he,  in  common  with  others  who  stand 
ill  with  themselves,  cherished  for  the  whole  humaa 
race.  He  could  not  refrain,  now  and  then,  from  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  the  corner  where  Hasse  sat,  apparently 
indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  about  him. 

"  Apropos— sir  groom !"  cried  Scherbitx,  suddenly^ 


"  what  was  that  admiraUo  poem  you  had  the  plaasara 
of  presenting  to  a  famous  arte'ste,  a  few  days  ago  f " 

The  groom  winked  at  him  with  a  smile,  pursed  up 
bis  mouth,  and  said,  "  Monsieur  ScherbitS|  at  your 
service-— the  poem  runs  in  this  way— 
'  On  earth's  warm  breast  the  pensile  beams  fell  goldenly 

and  bright- 
The  mountain  gales,  the  merry  flowers— are  swaUing 

with  delight; 
But  nothing  can  such  rapture  yield,  unto  this  heart  of 

mine. 
As— oh,  Faustina  Hasse,  that  radiant  neck  of  thine!' " 

"  Ah !  e'eti  Hen  dit,  sur  mon  hanmeur  /"  cried 
Scheri>its. 

"Is  it  nott"  returned  the  groom,  MlficoniplMaBliy ; 
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**  it  is  compMed  by  oar  best  poet,  and  I  paid  £ot  it  five 
Au^At  d'ors,  bejiidet  a  tUD  of  itadt  beer." 

**  Here*t  to  the  '  radiant  neck,'  '*  cried  ont  one  of  the 
gvettt  with  a  lan^h.  All  joined  in  the  toast,  and  the 
giiMes  erathed. 

HasM  rose  from  his  seat,  and  approaching  the  table, 
said,  with  a  counly  bow^— 

"  Messieurs !  I  commend  myself  to  your  retnem- 
brance  and  all!  To*moiTow,  early,  I  leave  Dresden, 
to  return  to  Italy,  perhaps  for  ever." 

The  company  were  astonished.  An  officer  asked— 
"  How,  Monsieur  Hasse— you  leave  us  T  And  your 
lady— t" 

"  Remains  here,"  interrupted  Hasse,  with  a  smile 
of  bitterness.  There  was  universal  silence.  Hasse, 
turning  to  Friedamann,  and  offering  him  his  hand,  said 
mildly,  though  earnestly—"  Farewell,  Bach !  Present 
my  adieus  to  your  esteemed  (ather,  and  tell  him  he  may 
depend  on  hearing  something  good,  oiw  day,  of  the 
disciple  of  Scarlatti.  May  Heaven  keep  you  from  all 
evil !"     He  then,  visibly  affected,  left  the  room. 

Friedemann  looked  oiler  him  with  much  emotion, 
and  murmured,  "  Poor  wretch  i  aud  yet,  would  I  not 
exchange  with  him  7     I  might  be  the  gainer  i" 

Peals  of  laughter  intemipted  him;  they  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  comical  groom,  who,  scarcely  master  of 
his  wits,  was  going  over  the  secret  ckronique  tccmdo 
leuttj  to  the  amusement  of  bis  auditors,  relating  the 
most  suprizing  events,  in  all  which  he  had  been  the 
hero,  though  few  of  them  redounded  to  his  honor. 
From  these  he  went  on  to  others ;  from  the  chronique 
teandaleute  to  tho  disputes  of  the  artists ;  in  all  mat- 
ten  of  gossip,  proving  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  and, 
finally,  as  the  crown  of  all  his  merits,  avowing  himself 
a  devoted  adherent  of  Voltaire,  whose  epoch  had  dien 
just  commenced.  The  chamberlain  received  a  full 
tribute  of  applause;  the  clapping  of  hands,  cries  of 
"  bravo  V*  and  fresh  toasts,  attested  the  approbation  of 
the  spectators  at  his  speech,  not  the  less,  that  the  speech 
was  unlntelUgible.  At  lengtfi  he  fell  back  in  his  seat 
quite  overcome,  and  was  asleep  in  a  few  moments. 
This  was  just  what  hil  mischievous  fi:iends  desired. 
They  stripped  him  of  ids  gay  court  dress,  and  put  on  a 
plain  one*;  some  wild  young  men  then  carried  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  delivered  him  hito  the  custody  of  the 
watch,  as  a  drunken  follow  whom  no  one  knew,  to  be 
taken  to  liie  great  guard  house.  The  company  then 
amused  thdmselves  with  imagining  the  terror  and  de- 
span*  of  the  poor  groom,  when,  awakening  «n  new- 
year's  morning,  he  should  find  himself  in  his  new  quar- 
ters. 

The  last  hour  of  the  old  year  itnick,  Hke  a  warning, 
amid  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  those  guests;  they 
lieeded  it  not.  Clamorous  reveliy  fiUed  up  that  awihl 
interval  between  the  departing  and  the  coming  time; 
revcfhry  edioed  the  stroke  of  the  first  hour  in  the  new 
year,  mingled  with  the  tumult  of  the  storm  that  raged 
without ;  nor  was  the  bacchanalian  feast  at  an  end,  ^till 
the  morning  brdke,  troubled  and  gloomy.  The  revel- 
lers, then,  one  after  another,  reeled  homewards; 
Fdedemann  Bach  alone  vetidned  the  steadiness  of  his 


gait,  and  his  self-possession.  The  yoathfril  vigor  of  hia 
frame  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  night's 
festivity;  but  the  bitter  contempt  with  which  he  had 
eariy  learned  to  look  upon  the  ordinaiy  efforts  and  im- 
pulses of  men,  had  found  sufficient  to  nourish  its  growth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  new  year,  Friedemann,  pale 
and  disturbed^  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
when  Scheri>itz  came  in. 

"  The  compliments  of  the  season  to  you!"  cried  the 
ever  merry  page.  **  Health,  contentment,  forume,  and 
all  imaginable  blessings !" 

"  The  blessing  U  here !"  sighed  Friedemann,  hand- 
ing his  friend  an  open  letter. 

Schefbitz  read  it  through,  and  said,  with  some  mp^ 
pearance  of  emotion—"  Mon  ami !  your  papa  is  a  dear, 
charming  old  gentleman,  whose  whole  heart  is  full  of 
kindness  for  his  Friedemann ;  every  line  of  this  lettor 
expresses  it.  May  he  have  a  long  and  happy  life  I 
But  I  pray  you,  for  the  thousandth  time.,  to  recollect 
that  ii  is  quite  impossible  to  satisfy,  honestly,  all  the 
claims  of  such  distinguised  virtue  of  the  olden  time. 
Believe  me,  num  ami,  the  time  will  come  when  we, 
madcaps  as  we  now  are,  shall  be  pointed  out  as  wig^ 
blocks  that  frown  upon  the  disorderly  behavior  of  our 
juniors.  The  wheel  of  time  rolls  on,  and  no  mortal 
hand  can  check  its  course;  it  should  suffice  that  we 
keep  ourselves  from  fallings  and  being  crushed  in  the 
dust  beneath  it." 

<'Can  wedothat?" 

"Man  ami  J"  Do  /not  stand,  albeit  I  am  a  page 
forty  years  old  1  And  look  you,  I  know  that  I  shall 
remain  so,  as  long  as  I  serve  my  lord  faithfully.  I 
might  have  opposed  tho  all  powerful  minister,  and  the 
country  would  have  glorified  me;  yet  I  am  a  fMige, 
no  captain,  at  forty  years  of  agei  I  have  been  the 
talk  of  the  capital,  yet  I  stand  firmi" 

"  And  your  consolation  7" 

**  A  knowledge  that  it  has  always  gone  thus  in  the 
world ;  that  I  am  not  the  first  whose  life  is  a  failure ; 
that  I  shall  not  be  the  last ;  a  per%'erse  determination 
to  live  through  a  Ufe  which  a  thousand  others  would 
end  in  despair;  in  fine,  curiosity  to  see  what  will  be 
the  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Be  reasonable,  mon  ami  t 
I  am  really  something  of  a  heroi  Were  I  an  artist,  as 
you  are,  I  should  have  nobler  consolations,  than  per- 
verseness  and  curiosity.  Enough,  of  my  own  insignifi- 
cance; but  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  forgotten  the 
heroic  Handel,  whom,  three  years  ago,  you  welcomed 
here  in  the  name  of  your  father?" 

"  How  could  I  forget  that  noble  being  T" 

•"  Ah,  there  I  would  have  you,  fnend !  You  tell  me 
yourself,  Handel  is  not,  as  an  artist,  like  your  father ; 
his  fiuitasy  is  more  powerful,  his  force  more  fully  deve- 
loped ;  he  soars  alofk,  a  mighty  eagle  in  the  blaze  of 
eternal  light,  while  yoor  father,  a  regal'  swan,  sails 
majestically  over  the  blue  waters,  and  sings  of  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  Well!  we  all  -know  Monsieur 
H&ndel  an  honorable  man— a  man  eomme  ilfaut;  yet, 
how  different  is  he  from  your  father !  What  the  one, 
In  limited  circles,  with  calm  and  earnest  thought,  labon 
after,  what  he  accomplishes  in  hu  silept  activity— the 
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Other  mclief  amtdtt  the  tuitaalt  of  a  itorray  Kfe ;  amid 
a  thousand  strifes  and  victories.  Yet  your  lather  honors 
and  loves  him,  and  hiames  him  not  for  the  path  by  which 
he  travels  towards  the  goal.  It  is  also  your  path,  and 
is  not  the  worst  that  you  might  take.  So*  en  avan^^ 
mon  ami  t*' 

**  You  forget/'  said  Friedemann,  gloomily,  '*  you  for- 
get that  H&ndel,  in  all  his  wild  and  agitated  life,  never 
lost  himself;  and  that  his  belief  was  such  as  he  might 
acknowledge  even  to  my  inflexible  father." 

"That,  I  well  remember,  friend;  and  also  that  if 
H&ndel  had  been  bom  in  1710,  instead  of  1687,  he 
most  have  had  more  liberal  views  of  certain  things  than 
he  now  has,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  spend  time 
upon  matters  of  belief  at  all.  He  is  a  mighty  musician; 
he  lives  and  lets  live ;  and  credit  me,  did,  as  others  do, 
before  he  was  your  age ;  Faustina  Hasse  could  tell  you 
many  pretty  stories  thereof,  if  she  placed  not  so  much 
stress  upon  outward  demeanor." 

**  He  never  played  the  hypocrite  to  his  father  I" 

"Because  icwas  not  worthwhile  to  lie  to  the  old 
dupe ;  and  now,  mu>n  mnt,  do  not  flatter  yourself  yon 
can  mislead  a  page  forty  yean  old !  To  speak  ftdriy 
and  honestly,  your  repentance  and  your  powr  ahui 
dire^  profligacy,  have  a  cause  very  different  from  that 
you  have  chosen  to  assign.  I  tell  you,  between  us, 
there  is  another  secret,  whose  discovery  you  dread  fer 
more  than  the  unmasking  of  your  petty  hypocrisy." 

Friedemann  reddened  as  he  asked,  *'  What  do  you 
mean,  Von  Scheri>itz  T" 

**  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  page, "  you  need  not  look  so 
gloomy,  because  I  have  guessed  the  truth.*  Nan,  non, 
eker  ami,  if  you  really  winh  to  keep  your  secret,  you 
must  govern  your  eyes  better,  when  the  name, '  Natalia ' 
is  uttered.  Parhleu  !  your  last  night's  behavior  oppo- 
site the  minister's  palace,  was  not  necessary  to  convince 
me,  that  you  have  looked  too  deeply  into  the  dark  eyes 
of  the  Kttle  countess." 

The  flush  on  Friedemana's  cheeks  gave. place  to  a 
deadly  paleness ;  but  mastering  his  emotions  by  a- 
violent  eiTort,  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice— 

"  You  have  discovered  all ;  but  you  will  be  silent—- 
win  you  not  1" 

"  O  ma  foi !  said  I  not,  mon  enfant,  that  I  only 
warned  you  to  be  cautious  before  others  f  I  will  be 
silent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so,  no  more  of  it. 
Farewell !  I  am  going  to  the  guard-house,  to  see  the 
happy  waking  of  our  noble  chamberiain !  You  go  to 
church,  to  edify  the  fiuthful  with  your  organ-playing ; 
come  afterwards  to  Seconda's,  where  the  groom  shall 
give  a  splendid  breakfest  as  his  ransom.  Courage !  be 
not  too  philosophical!  I  hate  the  old  Italian  who 
made  you  so  melancholy !" 

The  page  departed,  and  Friedemann,  having  dressed 
himself,  left  his  house  to  go  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Sophia. 

The  service  was  at  an  end;  the  organ's  last  tones 
died  tremulously  along  the  vast  arches,  like  the  sighs  of 
a  suppliant  angel.  All  was  still  again,  and  the  worship- 
pert  departed  from  the  sanctuary.  Friedemann,  too, 
arose,  dosed  the  instrumenty  and  descended  from  the 


chair,  more  composed,  if  not  more  cheevful,  than  he 
had  gone  ihere.  Just  as  he  was  going  out,  he  felt 
himself  clasped  in  a  pair  of  vigorous  arms ;  and  looking 
up,  with  a  joyfbl  cry  of—"  Ah,  my  fether!"  flung  him- 
self on  the  bosom  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

"  God's  grace  be  with  thee,  on  this  new  year's  mom," 
cried  Sebastian,  clasping  his  son  to  his  heart.  "  And 
my  best  blessing !  Yea,  a  thousand,  Friedemann  I 
Yon  made  my  heart  leap,  ere  yet  I  saw  you,  with  pure 
joy !  Traly,  you  have  bravely— j^fo^/jr  acquitted  youth 
self,  in  this  morning's  work !  Ay,  you  know,  to  make 
others  skilful  in  our  sacred  art,- was  ever  my  pride; 
Heaven  will  not  reckon  with  me  for  presumprion  7  nor 
must  you  take  it  for  such,  when  I  say-— that  as  you  were 
always  my  dearest  pupil,  you  have  become  ray  best ! 
Now  conduct  me  to  yonr  lodgings,  Master  Conrt-oigii> 
nist ;  Philip  is  already  there,  and  unpacking ;  for  eight 
days  I  purpose  to  tarry  with  my  Friedemann.  We 
have  been  long  separated,  and  though  you  wrote  me 
charming  letters,  that,  as  you  know$  between  fether  and 
son,  is  not  like  discoursing  feoe  to  fece,  with  hand  in 
hand !"  So  saying,  he  took  Friedemann's  arm  with 
aff*ectionate  pleasure,  and  walked  with  him  towards  his 
dwelling,  talking  all  the  while. 

A  new  surprise  awaited  Friedemann  there;  for  his 
younger  brother,  Philip  Emanuel,  in  the  three  years 
thai  had  flown  since  his  departure  from  Leipxig,  had 
grown  a  stately  youA,  and,  as  his  fether  testified,  a 
ripe  scholar  in  his  art.-  He  was  a  gay,  light-hearted 
boy,  "  a  little  Subtle  upon  the  organ,"  as  his  fether 
observed,  with  a  smile,  "  and  certainly  more  at  home 
on  the  piano ;  but  a  trae  and  pious  spirit,  that  scorned 
disguise." 

Friedemann  suppressed  a  sigh  at  the  last  remark  of 
Sebastian,  and  gave  his  brother  a  heartfelt  welcome. 
A  servant  in  a  rich  livery  intenrupted  the  conversation. 
He  presented  a  note  to  Friedemann,  and  said  he  was 
ordered  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Friedemann  colored  as 
he  took  the  billet,  opened  it,  glanced  at  the  contents, 
and  said  briefly,  "I  will  be  there  at  the  appointed 
hour."    The  servant  bowed  and  diss^ipeared. 

"  Ha!"  observed  Sebastian,  with  a  smile,  "  it  seems 
our  court-organist  has  to  do  with  very  distinguished 
people." 

"  It  was  the  liveiy  of  the  lord  Premier,"  said^  Philip. 

Sebastian  started,  and  asked, "  Eh,  Friedemann,  is  it 
sof  A  domestic  of  his  excellency,  the  Count  von 
Brohl,  comes  to  your  house  f " 

"  He  was  sent,"  replied  Friedemann,  with  some 
embanassment,  "  only  by  the  niece  of  His  EzceUency,. 
the  Countess  Natalia." 

"  Eh  f  you  are  acquainted  with  the  young  lady, 
tbeuT" 

"She  is  my  pupil.  This  billet  instrucu  me  to  come 
to  her  this  afternoon,  to  arrange  a  concert  she  wishes 
to  give,  on  her  aunt's  birtii-day." 

"  Eh  T  how  come  you  to  such  an  honor  f  I  thought 
those  matters  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  M.  Hasse  f " 

"  My  dear  fether,  as  the  young  lady's  music-master, 
I  cannot  well  decline  commissions  of  the  sort,  especially 
as  they  here  promote  one's  reputation.    With  regard  to 
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M.  Haue,  h«  departed  hence  early  thii  monuiig ;  we 
■hall  DO  more  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  new  aoogi 
firon  hini* 

"  Haue  gone  hence  f  *'  repeated  Sebastian^  with 
astonishment— "  the  excellent,  amiable  Hasse?  Eh  7 
where  is  he  gone  7    Tell  me^  Friedemann  I" 

"  It  is  a  long  story,"  replied  his  son,  with  a  meaning 
glance  at  his  young  brother. 

The  father  understood  the  hint.  "  You  may  go  'till 
meaHime,  Fhilipi"  he  said,  **  and  amuse  yourself  by 
seeing  the  city."  Philip  bowed  obediently,  gave  his 
hand  to  his  brother,  and  quitted  the  room.  **  Now,  my 
too,"  said  Sebastian,  "we  are  alone;  what  has  hap- 
pened to  M.  Hasse  1" 

Friedemann  gave  him  an  account  of  Hasse's  depar- 
tme  of  his  contifmplated  journey  to  Italy,  and  the  well 
known  cause  of  his  disquiet  and  exile.  Bach  listened 
attentively;  when  his  son  had  ended,  he  laid,  confi- 
dentially—'' It  was  right  that  Philip  should  not  hear 
inch  a  tale-— and  that  you  suggested  it  to  me,  to  send 
him  away.  Hem !  at  court,  indeed,  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  there  is  much  said  in  our  Leipxig,  as  I  could 
teU  you,  about  it.  Well,  one  must  not  listen  to  every 
thing ;  our  most  gracious  elector  and  sovereign  means 
well  with  his  subjects,  and  whoever  is  a  faithful  subject, 
will  acknowledge  that,  and  speak  not  of  things  which 
he  who  commits  them  has  to  answer  for.  We  will  say 
no  more  about  it ;  you  will  go  this  afternoon  to  her  gra- 
dotts  ladyship,  and  I  warrant  me,  know  how  to  demean 
yourself.  I  have  cared  enough,  methinks,  for  your 
nannerf."  Friedemann  pressed  his  father's  hand,  and 
Imdted  fondly  on  the  good  dd  man.  **  Tell  me,  now, 
sir  courtporganist,"  continued  the  elder  Bach,  '^what 
yon  have  been  doing  of  late.  You  have  sent  me  but 
little  for  a  loQg  while ;  I  hope  you  have  not  been  idle." 

"  Surely  not,  my  &ther !  I  have  worked  asifiduously, 
but  have  done  little  that  satisfied  me ;  and  what  does 
not  satisfy  me,  1  would  rather  destroy,  than  venture 
belbee  the  world.  In  art,  one  should  accomplish  the 
best,  or  nothing  at  all." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Sebastian,  interrupting  his  son ; 
*'  that  would  be,  indeed,  a  hard  condition  for  many,  for 
the  greatest  number  among  those  who  earnestly  and 
honestly  devote  themselves  to  art,  who  find  therein, 
ofben,  the  only  consolation  and  happiness  of  their  lives. 
The  chosen  are  few— the  called  are  many !  An^  trust 
me,  Friedemann,  the  called  are  not  held  in  less  esteem 
for  the  take  of  the  choien,  if  they  prove  themselves  true 
laborers  !  Art  is  like  love.  We  all  bear  and  cherish 
love  in  our  hearts,  and  whether  the  bosom  is  covered  by 
a  regal  mantle,  or  by  a  beggar's  cloak,  love,  which 
dwells  within,  owns  but  one  home — Heaven.  Could 
the  highest  and  the  best  alone  avail  in  art,  how  should 
we  and  our  equals  stand  7  I  can  do  little,  but  my  will 
Is  honest,  and  vast  is  my  reward !  Yes !  I  am,  as  re- 
gards earthly  good,  like  the  poor  man  in  the  Evangelist; 
yet  I  would  not  exchange  with  a  monarch !  I  rejoice 
in  humility  over  my  success,  great  or  smal],  as  it  may 
be,  and  for  the  rest,  I  submit  me  to  the  will  of  Ood !" 

*'  Oh,  that  all  had  your  apprehension  of  Art,  my  dear 
Fathar;  that  all  would  strive  to  practise  it  as  you  do !" 


"  You  wifl,  my  boy !"  said  Sebastian,  teaderiy.  "  I 
find  much  that  is  excellent  in  your  Fugk4Uen.  Be  not 
too  severe  with  yourself;  and  remember  that  the  freshy 
free  impulses  of  a  young  heart,  an  ever  aoeordant  with 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  truth." 

**  They  are,  indeed !"  murmured  Friedemann,  gloond- 
ly. 

His  father  continued—"  Since  we  are  permitted,  my 
boy,  to  meet  on  this  new-year's  monung,  aUow  me  to 
ask  how  it  stands  with  you  in  other  respects?  Eh, 
Friedemann,  will  yon  not  soon  seek  out  a  wife  ameng 
the  daughters  of  the  land  7  I  warrant  me,  the  court* 
organist  need  not  seek  long,  to  find  a  comely  and  wil- 
ling damsel.    Eh  7  speak,  boy !" 

"  Dear  &ther !  there  is  time  enough !" 

"Pah!  pah!  I  was  not  as  oM  as  you  are,  whan  I 
espoused  your  mother,  and  by  my  faith !  I  wdold  hav« 
married  sooner,  if  I  had  had  my  place.  Se  mak« 
haste,  Friedemann !    '  Eariy  wooed,  has  none  rued!' " 

"  It  is  a  serious  step,  father." 

"  That  is  very  certain,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
take  it  precipitately ;  but  I  pray  you,  dear  son,  do  it 
speedily.  How  meny  a  grandfather  I  shall  be !  and  if 
the  child  is  a  boy,  he  must  be  named  afker  me ;  and  I 
will  teach  him  his  first  ndes.  Ay,  'tis  very  tnie»  mar- 
riage is  no  child's  play;  I  can  tell  you,  son,  I  have 
toiled  unweariedly,  oft  oppressed  with  care,  to  fnmifh 
you,  my  boys  and  girls,  with  your  daily  bread.  Yet,  has 
not  the  Almighty  blessed  my  labors?  Have  I  not 
brought  you  all  up  happily,  to  be  brave  men,  and  skil^ 
ful  musicians  7  It  is  singular,  Friedemann,  that  from 
my  great  grandfather  down,  all  the  sons  of  the  Bach 
family  have  had  taste  and  talent  fisr  musK.  Friede- 
mann, do  me  a  ftivor,  and  take  a  wife  with  all  speed; 
if  your  boys  have  the  hereditary  genius— ha !  how  d^ 
lighted  I  shall  be !  Look  you— «s  I  wrote  down  my 
last  fiigue,  I  thought  of  my  sons,  and  of  you,  particu- 
larly, and  confessed  myself  happy!  I  used  often  t» 
think  I  might  write  something,  like  the  old  masters, 
which,  centuries  hence,  could  edify  and  deUgfat 
that  they  would  love  my  memory.  May  I  be  foifii 
if  there  was  aught  of  worldly  arrogance  in  the  thought. 
Now,  however,  I  have  become  less  ambitious ;  but  I 
have  one  vision,  in  which  my  fiincy  will  revel  as  long  as 
I  live !  It  is  this— how  rapturous  will  it  be  when  all 
the  Bachs  meet  together  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  unite  in  singing  to  the  glory  of  God-*-their '  halle- 
lujahs '  resounding  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  pteeence  of 
the  Uncreate — ^who  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  I  Friede- 
mann !  child  of  my  heart !  let  me  not  miss  you  there !" 

"  Father !"  cried  the  young  man,  and  sank  overpow- 
ered at  Sebastian's  feet. 

The  elder  Bach,  unacquainted  with  the  wo  that 
struggled  in  his  son's  breast,  saw  only,  in  his  agitation, 
a  burst  of  filial  feeling.  He  laid  both  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  kneeling  youth,  and  said,  devoutly,  "  Ood*s 
peace  be  with  yoa,  my  Friedemann,  now  and  ever, 
amen !" 

Friedemann  arose,  pale,  but  with  a  smile  om  his 
face«  He  kissed  his  fether's  hand,  and  slowly  withdrew 
from  die  apartment;  bet  teeiealy  waa  tba  door  dsaed 
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behind  bim,  than  be  nubed  impettiously  tbrougb  the 
ball,  down  tbe  Keps,  and  tbrough  the  streets  to  the 
open  space,  where  be  threw  hhnself  on  the  frosen  earth, 
bid  bis  bumio^  fiwehead,  and  enrsed  aloud  his  mise- 
rable bein^. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  ba^in;  i^ollected  and  com- 
posed himself,  he  reomed  to  his  father,  and  conversed 
with  apparent  cbeerfolnesa.  The  elder  Bach,  chatted 
at  table  with  Philip,  who  was  required  to  ^ve  him  an 
account  of  all  the  magnificence  he  had  seen  in  the  capi- 
tal. The  splendor  of  Dresden  bad  reached  its  ntmost 
under  the  administration  of  the  luxurious  and  prodigal 
Count  von  Bruhl ;  and  no  court,  not  even  that  of 
Vienna,  rivalled  the  Polish  Saxon  in  this  respect.    ' 

After  dinner,  the  father  reminded  his  favorite  that  it 
was  time  to  dress,  so  as  to  be  in  season  at  the  minister's 
palace;  and  Friedemann  hastened  to  do  so.  With  a 
beating  heart,  with  feelittgs  that  partook  both  of  plea- 
sure and  despair,  he  found  himself  at  tbe  palace.  As 
be  entered  the  ball,  a  side  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  a  small  man,  with  striking  (eatores,  soft,  clear 
blue  eyes,  richly  dressed,  and  with  a  blaiing  star  on  hi» 
breast,  came  forth ;  it  was  the  minister  himself.  As 
Friedemann  stopped  and  bowed  to  him,  be  ad^ranced, 
speaking  in  the  gentlest  and  blandest  tone  imaginid>le — 

"Ah!  ban  jour,  Monsieur  Bach!  Much  happiness 
with  the  new  year  I  My  niece  has  sent  for  you  T  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you  so  punctual ;  I  see,  with  satisfaction, 
you  are  attached  to  our  bouse,  and  shall  remember  your 
teal  when  it  will  do  you  good.  I  shall  improve  the 
first  opportunity  to  convince  you  by  deeds,  of  my  good 
will.     Now,  to  the  Countess !" 

He  nodded  to  the  young  man,  smiled,  and  skipped 
out  of  the  door,  and  down  the  steps  to  his  carriage, 
which  soon  drove  away  with  him. 

Young  Bach  looked  after  him,  and  muriuuied  to 
himself,  "  Can  he  have  guessed  my  saciett  The  smile 
of  that  man  ever  bodes  disaster!  Well,  come  what 
may,  what  can  make  me  more  wretched  than  I  am  f 
On,  reprobate!"  He  croased  the  ball,  and  pasted 
through  one  of  the  galleries  toward*  tbe  apartment  of 
the  Countess  Natalia. 

**  This  way,*'  said  the  maid,  who  was  waiting  for 
Kim  in  die  ante-ruoii,  and  without  further  announce- 
ment, she  opened  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  where  Natalia, 
charmingly  dressed,  was  reclining  on  »  diviaa.  Friede- 
mann entered. 

Natalia  arose  quickly,  and  stood  a  moment  gating 
earnestly  on  her  visitor.  She  might  have  seen  twenty 
•ummers ;  her  figure  was  not  tall,  but  perfectly  sjrmme- 
trical,  and  voluptuous  in  its  rounded  fullness ;  her  head 
was  beauciiul,  though  not  classical  in  iu  contour;  a 
curved  nose,  and  a  pair  of  well  defined,  though  deli- 
cately-pencilled eyebrows,  gave  an  expression  of  deci- 
sion and  pride  to  her  countenance,  while  the  exquisite, 
rosy  mouthf  and  the  eyes  shadowed  by  tlielr  long  lashes, 
exhibited  more  the  chaimeter  of  softness  and  tenderness. 
A  proAision  of  dark  hair  floated  ueconfined  over  her 
neck,  and  relieved  the  outline  of  her  somewhat  pale, 
but  lovely  lace. 

She  stood  still  a  moment,  befino  Friedemam,  who 


cast  down  his  eyes  embarrassed;  then  approaching,  she 
laid  her  small  white  hand  lightly  on  bis  shoulder,  and 
said,  in  a  mild  voice— "Tell  me.  Bach,  what  were  yon 
doing  last  night  so  late,  opposite  our  boose  f" 

Friedemann  raised  his  dark,  flashing  eyes  to  hen,  bat 
dropped  them  the  next  instant.  Natalia  conthiued-*'' I 
saw  you  plainly,  as  I  stepped  a  moment  out  on  the 
balcony  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air— and  I  knew  you  at 
once.  Yon  were  leanii^  against  the  castle  wall;  H 
seemed  as  if  you  were  waiting  for  some  one.  Come— 
Bach,  answer  me !" 

The  young  man  straggled  down  bis  emotions,  and 
after  a  pause,  said  coldly— "You  sent  for  me,  most 
gracious  Countess,  to  honor  me  with  your  commands 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  a  concert." 

Natalia  turned  her  back  pettishly,  and  cried  in  aa 
angry  and  disappointed  tone  "  Thus— haughty  man ! 
you  thank  me,  too  weak  of  heart !  for  my  trust— f<v  my 
concessions  I    Out  on  thee,  ungrateful  man  V* 

Friedemann*s  pale  face  became  crimson,  and  la  a 
subdued  voice,  which  had  something  in  it  absolutely  tei^ 
nfic,  from  the  deep  sorrow  and  the  wild  passion  it 
expressed,  be  replied—"  What  shall  I— what  can  I  say 
to  you  7  Look  at  me,  and  enjoy  your  triumph !  Yon 
have  made  me  wretched— but  I  conjure  you,  let  me  have 
the  only  consolation  that  remains— tbe  conviction  that  I 
alone  am  to  bear  the  wnth  and  curse  of  oflended 
heaven !" 

# 

"  Friedemann !"  cried  the  maiden,  shocked,  and  she 
turned  again  to  him,  her  eyes  suflbsed  with  tsara— 
*'  spare  me,  master,  this  agitation,  I  entreat  you !" 

"  I  will  not !"  returned  the  young  man,  impetuously* 
**  I  will  not  spare  you !  you  have  yourself  torn  open,  in 
cruel  sport,  the  wounds  of  this  heart !  Look,  how  it 
bleeds!  and  yet,  oh,  &te,  cannot  cease  to  beat!  I  will 
not  spare  you !  you  are  the  only  being  on  earth,  to  whom 
I  dare  unveil  myself;  I  have  purchased  that  right,  with 
my  happiness  here  and  hereafter;  and  this  only,  last 
right,  none  shall  tear  from  me !  I  gave  you  all !  truth 
for  fiilsehood— ^re,  undying  love,  for  frivolous,  heartless 
mockery !" 

"I  mocked  you  not!"  protested  Natalia^  lookinf 
earnestly  at  him.    "Believe  me,  I  meant  weU." 

"  With  me  f     Did  yon  k>ve  me  T" 

"Ask  me  not." 

"  Natalia,  answer !  did  you  love  me  7" 

"  How  can  it  help  you,  if  I  tell  you  I  loved f  Are  we 
not  parted  for  ever  7" 

"  No!  by  my  soul !  no  /  If  you  love  me,  nothing  on 
earth  shall  part  us !  For  the  sake  of  your  hive,  marii 
me— I  would  not  spare  even  the  heart  of  my  ftther, 
though  it  should  cost  his  life !  But  I  must  know— if  yon 
have  loved  if  you  yet  love  me !  If  you  have  not,  if 
yon  do  not,  I  will  ask  woman !  wherefore  did  you 
tempt  the  free-hearted  youth,  who  lived  but  for  his  art, 
with  encouraging  looks  and  flattering  wocdsf  Where- 
fore did  you  give—" 

Hold,  unhappy  man !" 

Wherefore?"  repeated  Friedemann,  with  a  burst  of 
passionate  grief. 
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"  I  honored  yoor  mind— yoar  geninr— your  heart. 

"  And  you  loved  me  not  7" 

"You  will  madden  me  with  these  questional" 

"  And  you  loved  me  not  7** 

"  I  Gould  not  see  you  suflTer*— I  wished  to  restore  your 
peace— to  have  you  acquiesce—" 

"  All,  that  you  gave  without  love,  I  deipise  t  If  you 
do  love  me,  how  can  you  bear  to  think  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  another  7" 

"  Ahl  you  know  well,  my  station — the  will  of  my 
uncle—" 

"  And  my  happinesii,  my  peace  is  nothing  to  you  7" 

"  Why  can  you  not  be  calm— happy,  when  you  know 
that  my  affection  is  still  yours — ^that  I  can  never  love 
another!" 

Friedemann's  brow  kindled,  he  stamped  fiercely  with 
his  foot,  and  muttered—"  Hypocrite,  liar,  coward !  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  coquette !" 

"Your  passion  makes  you  \mjust  and  weak,"  said 
Natalia,  with  displeasure.  "  I  am  no  coquette.  Is  not 
the  story  of  my  education  familiar  to  you  7  My  parents 
died  early  ;  they  were  poor,  but  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  land ;  my  proud  uncle,  whose 
nobility  was  younger,  surrounded  me  with  all  the  state 
and  splendor  his  power  could  command.  I  will  not 
indulge  in  self  commendation,  for  I  early  perceived  the 
worthlessness  of  all  this  magnificence ;  but  it  is  «om«- 
tking,  that  I  yielded  not  to  temptation,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  pomp  and  luxury,  approached  me  in  a  thousand 
enticing  shapes.  It  is  much ;  I  dare  commend  myself, 
therefore,  and  be  proud;  for  I  had  no  loving,  carefiil 
mother,  to  teach  me  the  lessons  of  virtue.  I  grew  thus, 
to  womanhood,  flattered  by  puppets,  by  venal  slaves,  by 
smiling  fools,  for  I  had  not  yet  seen  m<tn.  1  saw  you-— 
I  loved  you ;  mu«t  I  excuse  to  you  my  too  mighty  love  7" 

*'Ah!  Natalia!  what  must  I  think 7  You  love  me, 
yet  scorn  to  be  my  true  and  wedded  wife !  You  love 
me,  and  will  marry  the  creature  of  your  uncle,  whom  you 
regard  with  Indifierence— with  aversion !  Must  I  never 
know  what  to  make  of  you  f" 

"  Yon  must  know  that  calculation  impels  me  not  to 
this  step,  but  a  sense  of  duty." 

"Sense  of  duty  7" 

"Yes!  and  towards  you.  I  feel  that  as  your  wife  I 
could  never  make  you  happy^-^could  never  be  happy 
myself.  You  are  a  great  artist,  can  accomplish  much  ; 
but  you  cannot  rise  beyond  a  certain  sphere— and  I — 
think  you  it  would  be  so  easy  for  a  princely  maiden  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  quiet  citizen's  wife  7  And,  were  I 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  you,  where  should  we  find  a 
refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  my  incensed  uncle  7  Nay— if 
we  even  found  that,  in  some  desert  solilode,  how  long 
could  the  high-minded,  ambitious  artist,  endure  this 
inglorious  concealment  7"  Friedemann  looked  mourn- 
fully on  the  ground,  and  was  silent,  the  lady  continued 
— '"  If  I  knew  you  discontented,  could  I  be  happy  f  Or 
you,  if  you  saw  my  grief  7  I  will  do  all  for  you  that  a 
woman  in  my  ciroumstances  can  do  for  her  beloved; 
my  uncle's  minion  can  never  obtain  any.  portion  of  my 
heart.  .  I  will  live  for  you  alone !  And  you— live  for 
your  art  and  me!" 


"  And  roust  I  enjoy  yodr  affection  as  a  dishonorable 
diief  7"  asked  Friedemann,  angrily. 

"  Our  regard  cannot  remain  concealed— yet,  ibr  yoor 
sake,  I  will  bear  the  condenmation  of  the  world  !" 

"  And  the  world's  scorn  7  No— you  shall  not !  The 
woman  whom  I  love— -for  whom  I  am  miserable— for 
whose  sake  I  have  deceived  father,  brodier,  friends— 
that  woman  shall  none  dare  to  scorn!  Farewell, 
Natalia !  we  liever  meet  again !  Be,  what  your  future 
husband  is  not'— be  noble  and  tnie !  And  believe  me, 
low  as  I  am  sunk,  ail  virtuous  resolution  has  not  yet  left 
my  heart !  I  must  be  unhappy,  but  no  longer  otteriy 
wretched,  for  you  shall  evieem  me !" 

"  Friedemann !"  cried  the  maiden,  and  threw  herself 
weeping  on  his  breast,  "  I  honor,  I  admire  you !" 

Here  the  waiting  maid  entered  hastily,  and  not  with- 
out alarm,  announced  the  minister's  approach. 

"  Recollect  yourself!"  whispered  Natalia,  as  she  die- 
engaged  herself  from  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"  The  minister  cried  in  a  cordial  tone  as  he  entered— 
"Ha!  Monsieur  Bach,  here  still 7  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  again.  •  Well,  ma  chire  niice  /"  turning  to  the 
blushing  girl,  "how  goes  it 7  Is  all  arranged  for  the 
concert— and  will  it  suit  7" 

"  I  hope  so,  most  gracious  uncle !" 

"  That  IS  charming,  my  love ;  my  wife  will  be  enchan- 
tod  with  this  kind  attention.  You,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Bach,  will  certainly  arrange  all  for  the  best,  of  that  I 
am  assured.  Come  very  ofbm  to  my  house!  under- 
stand— very  often!  I  place  the  highest  value  upon  you 
and  your  talents." 

The  young  man  thanked  him,  somewhat  bewildered, 
and  took  his  leave. 

"  A  strong  head,  and  great,  great  talent,"  obaerved 
the  minister,  looking  ader  him,  while  he  took  a  pinch 
from  his  jewelled  snuff-box.  He  said  more  in  his  praise, 
then  passed  to  indifferent  subjects,  and  at  length  retired 
from  the  apartment,  after  having  presaed  his  lip*  to  the 
white  forehead  of  his  niece,  who  dutifully  kissed  his 
hand. 

As  Friedemann  lef^  the  palace,  the  Page  rushed  hastily 
from  round  a  corner  to  him,  and  asked—"  Whither  7" 

"  Home !" 

"  Not  there.    Come  with  me  instantly  to  Faustina's." 
Are  you  mad  7"    - 

More  reasonable  than  yourself,  meim  engell  Out 
on  the  blindness  that  cannot  see  the  trap  the  waiy^  bird- 
catcher  has  laid  ibr  the  bird!" 

"What  mean  you  7     What  is  the  matter  7" 

"  Sitere-^leu  /  Come  to  Faustina's  with  me,  or  yov 
are  to-night  on  the  road  to  Konigstein!  The  Lord 
Minister  knows  all !"    And  he  led  him  away. 

Twilight  had  come  on;  Philip  had  called  for  lights, 
and  placed  himself  beside  his  father,  who,  sitting  at  the 
table,  was  diligently  perusing  Friedemann's  last  exercises 
and  compositions,  giving  what  he  had  read  to  his  son,  for 
the  same  purpose.  At  last,  looking  up,  he  asked— 
"  Well,  Philip,  what  think  you  of  our  Friedemann  7" 

"  Ah,  father,"  replied  the  lad,  "  do  not  make  sport  of 
me !    But,  indeed  I  know  not  how  to  express  what  I 
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thiak  and  feeL  I  am  morad,  rapt-— I  admire  myl 
brother.  It  teemt  to  me  often  as  if  I  were  reading 
tomething  of  yoars^  and  then  all  it  again  so  strMge  to 
me — so  different  from  yours— I  feel  troobled— I  know 
not  why.  In  short,  I  eamiot  feel  midistaibed  joy  in 
these  compositions." 

Sebastian  looked  grafe  and  thooghtfid  for  a  moment, 
then  turning,  with  a  smile,  to  his  son,  be  said— 

"  Yes,  Phtlipy  there  is  to  me  also  something  strange 
and  paradoxical  in  Friedemann's  wotks;  and  this  is 
more  the  case  in  bis  exercises  and  sketches,  than  in  his 
finished  pieoest  yet  I  am  not  distnibed ;  yea,  I  deeply 
rejoice  therein." 

"Hejoice?"  repeated  Philip,  and  looked  doubtin^y 
on  his  fether;  the  latter  continued— 

*'  I  know  what  you  mean- by  this  question;  ydnr  own 
light,  glad  spirit,  accords  not  with  the  earnest,  oft 
gloomy  character  displayed  in  Friedemann's  works. 
Heaven  knows,  he  inherits  not  the  gloomy  from  mis, 
though  I  have  always  dealt  earnestly  with  art;  but, 
observe,  Friedemann's  character  is  not  yet  6xed:  All 
assures  me  there  is  something  great  in  the  man ;  but 
he  is  hardly  yet  determined  how  to  develope  it.  He 
seeks  the  form,  b^y  which  he  shall  represent  what  lives 
within  him.  I  have  examined  closely  and  dispassion- 
ately; it  is  not  a  fether^i  partiality  that  leads  me  to 
speak  as  I  do*  Friedemann  seeks  for  himself  a  new 
path  to  the  goal.  Will  he  succeed  t  I  hope  so,  when 
I  reflect  that  every  strong  spirit  has  sought  and  dis- 
covered  a  new  path,  whining  what  his  predecessor 
would  have  given  up  as  impossible.  I  know  not  if  I 
deserve  so  high  a  degree  of  praise  as  has  been  accorded 
to  me ;  but  this  I  know,  Philip,  and  acknowledge,  that 
from  her  origin,  Art  has  ever  advanced,  and  still  advan- 
ces, and  that  her  temple  is  not  yet  completed.  Will  it 
ever  bet  I  think  imI;  for  the  perfect  dwells  not  on 
earth ;  yet,  therefore,  is  Art  on  earth  so  divine  and  eter- 
nal, that  we  may  ever  long  for  her  feirest  rewards,  and 
strive  after  them  with  our  best  strength."    * 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Philip,  struck  with  his  father's  re- 
mark ;  "  if  one  thinks  he  has  accomplished  something 
worthy,  he  soon  finds  there  exists  in  his  fentasy  imagen 
for  nobler  and  fiiirer,  than  with  all  bis  indtistry  and  taste 
he  can  produce." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  stout  knock 
at  the  door.  The  elder  Bach  answered  by  a  "  Come 
in !"  the  door  opened,  and  two  tall  men  entered,  and 
inquired  for  the  court-orgonist. 

**  1  expect  my  son  every  momenti"  answered  Bach, 
and  asked  if  the  gentlemen  had  any  message  to  leave. 
They  replied  that  they  were  friends  of  the  court-oiga- 
nist,  and  would  wait  for  his  coming.  They  seated 
themselves  without  farther  ceremony;  Sebastian  alsp 
resumed  his  seat,  and  endeavored  to  introduce .  general 
conversation.  Bat  his  politeness  and  his  trouble  were 
in  vain ;  the  two  visitors  only  answered  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  in  a  tone  by  no  means  encouraging,  po  that  an 
awkward  silence  soon  prevailedi  and  SebastiaD,  a«  well 
as  Philip,  wished,  with  all  their  hearts,  for  Friede- 
mann's arrival.  Still  Friedemann  came  not;  bat  after 
28 


the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  door  was  opened 
without  a  previous  knock,  and  the  page,  von  Scherints 
entered. 

'*  Bon  toir  /"  cried  he,  in  a  dillerent  tone,  while  he 
fixed  a  keen  look  on  the  two  strangers,  who  rose  from 
their  seats  as  they  perceived  him. 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honor^"  asked  Sebastian,  some* 
what  surprized  at  the  unceremonious  intrusion. 

"  Von  Scheri>itx,"  replied  be, "  page  in  the  service  of 
His  Migesty,  and  a  friend  of  your  son,  Friedemann,  if  so 
be  that  you  are  the  Elder  Bach." 

"  I  am,"  returned  Sebastian,  smiHng.  "  My  son 
must  be  in  soon;  these  gentlemen,  also  bis  friends,  ara 
waiting  for  him." 

"  Friends  7"  repeated  von  Scherbitz,  "  Friends  of 
Frifdemann?  So,  so!"  He  placed  himself  directly 
before  the  two  men,  who  were  visibly  embarrassed,  and 
looked  down.  The  page  stood  awhile  hi  silence;  at 
length  he  said  in  a  cold,  ironical  tone,  "  Messieurs  S 
you  are  come  too  late,  in  spite  of  the  baste  with  which 
His  Excellency  thought  proper  to  send  you,  and  indeed 
you  are  here  quite  unnecessarily.  Qo^  messieurs  f 
Carry  your  lord  the  compliments  of  the  page,  M.  Scher- 
bitz, and  tell  him  the  court^ffganist,  Bach,  is  with  the 
Signoin  Hasse ;  I  myself  took  him  there,  informed  hia 
majesty  of  my  doing,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  have 
already  obtained  my  pardon !" 

The  two  men. started  up  and  left  the  apartment^ 
without  answering  a  word;  the  page  threw  himself  oo 
a  seat,  and  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

The  elder  Bach,  who  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 
whole  scene,  stood  in  blank  surprize  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  looking  inquiringly  at  Philip,  who,  with 
equally  astonished  and  anxious  looks,  was  gazing  at  the 
page. 

At  length  von  Scherbitz  ceased  laughing,  arose,  ap- 
proached the  old  man,  and  said  with  earnestness  and 
respect*  **  Pardon,  Master  Cantor,  for  my  strange  beha- 
vior ;  I  will  explain  it  to  you ;  I  have  much  to  commu- 
nicate, but  to  you  alone.  It  concerns  your  son,  Friede- 
mann—" 

"My  son ?"^^  My  brother?'  cried  Sebastian  and 
Philip  in  the  same  breath.     "  Where  is  he  7" 

''  As  I  told  those  men,"  replied  the  page,  "  at  tha 
house  of  Signora  Hasse." 

"  And  what  does  he  there  T"  asked  SebastiaUi 

**  1  must  tell  you  alone." 

"  Go,  Philip,  to  your  chamber,"  said  the  father 
mildly;  and  as  the  boy  lingered,  he  repeated  with  mora 
earnestness — "  go !"  With  a  look  of  anxiety  the  youth 
retired.    . 

Sebastian,  full  of  serious  misgiving,  seated  himself 
and  said,  "  Now,  M.  Scheri>ict,  we  are  alone ;  what 
have  you  to  tell  me  of  niy  Friedemann^  whose  friend 
you  are  pleased  to  call  yoonelf  7" 

"  I  am  his  friend  I"  said  the  page,  not  without  feeliqg; 
"  and  that  I  am,  I  have  not.first  preved  to^y !" 

"  And  those  two  men,  who  marched  off  so  quickly^ 
when  you  told  them  my  son  was  at  Madame  Hasse's7" 

"Were  ia  no  way  his  friends-n(<»M4  tm  contrair€f 
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**  speak,  then,  M.  Schcrbiu  !" 

Scfaerbits  seemed  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  com- 
municate to  Bach  the  information  he  could  no  longer 
keep  from  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  the 
presence  of  that  worthy  old  man,  his  bold  le\'ity  deser- 
ted him.  Sebastian  sat  opposite  with  folded  hands,  his 
clear  and  searching  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  him. 
Recollecting  himself,  at  last  he  began— 

"Your  son,  Friedemann,  my  good  sir,  has  told  me 
how  different,  even  when  a  child,  he  always  was  from 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  that,  with  an  earnestness  far 
beyond  his  years,  he  apprehended  and  retained  what- 
ever moved  his  fancy.'* 

"Yes,  yes,  it  was  so!"  exclaimed  Bach.  "This 
pccoHarity  endeared  the  boy  to  me  at  firsts  but  in  later 
years  it  has  made  me  anxious  for  him.'* 
You  have  brought  him  up  strictly,  sir.*' 
Very  strictly,  M.  Scherbitz;  in  the  fear  of  God,  as  is 
a  parent's  du^  !  yet  I  have  constrained  him  to  nothings— 
and  only  when  he  was  convinced,  have  I  led  him 
atrictly  to  follow  his  conviction.  He  who  discerns  the 
truth  and  the  right,  and  obeys  it  not,  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  knave ;  not  a  man !" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  may  not  an  excess  of  strength 
lead  a  well-meaning  man  out  of  the  way ;  yea,  even  to 
his  ruin  ?" 

"  That  is  possible ;  but  ho  should  reserve  his  strength 
to  struggle,  not  weakly  yield.  He  should  either  rouse 
himself,  and  atone  for  his  faults,  or  perish  like  a  man." 
jHeaven  grant  the  first  !'*  murmured  the  page. 
Do  you  fear  the  last?**  asked  Sebastian,  quickly, 
and  alarmed.    . 

"  No,  M.  Cantor;  I  trust  Friedcmann's  strength  to 
rise  again." 

"  To  rise  again  7  Monsieur,  tell  me,  in  few  words-^ 
what  of  my  son  7" 

"  Well,  then  !  you  have  brought  up  your  son  as  a  man 
of  honor;  but  you,  yourself,  sir,  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  the*  present  ways  of  the  world,  to  be  aUe  to  shield 
him  against  the  dangc^  that  beset  the  path  of  youth, 
when,  without  a  guide  or  counsellor,  he  enters  the  great 
arena  of  life.  Your  son,  *till  then,  had  known  nothing 
of  the  world,  beyond  his  paternal  dwelling,  and  your 
church  of  Saint  Thomas.  He  was  called  to  Dresden. 
He  was  received  as  the  son— -as  the  first  disciple  of  the 
famous  Sebastian  Bach ;  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was 
himself  a  master  in  his  art.  Esteem,  admiration,  were 
his;  the  great  treated  him  with  favor,  his  inferiors 
flattered  him  as  the  favorite  of  the  great.  Is  it  surpri- 
zing that  ids  head  was  somewhat  turned,  and  that  he 
,  forgot  his  place  7  Yet  all  would  soon  have  been  right 
again,  when  he  learned  to  separate  appearances  from 
realitiefl;  bat,  as  ill  lock  would  have  it,  the  young 
Countess  de  Bruhl  employed  him  as  her  music-master. 
In  a  word,  your  son  loves  her  !'* 

"Is  the  boy  mad?"  cried  Bach,  angrily,  and  rising 
from  his  chair. 

"  Gently,  papa !"  interrupted  the  page ;  "if  you  knew 
the  yoong  Countost,  you  would  confins,  that  for  a  young 
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man  Hke  your  son,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  love 
her ;  particulariy  as  she  was  resolved  to  be  loved;  and, 
in  truth,  she  bos  excellently  well  managed  it!" 

Sebaatian  sank  again  on  his  seat,  and  his  brow  b^ 
came  clouded ;  the  page  continued—-    . 

"  Friedemann  struggles  bravely  against  his  passion, 
but  the  little  Countess  would  not  allow  resistance." 

"  Poor  Friedemann  !'*  sighed  the  father. 

"  When  the  first  violence  of  his  passion  was  over,  he 
thought  upon  his  fiither.  He  would  have  torn  hims^ 
from  his  beloved-— but  could  he  7  ought  he  7  Every 
thing  was  against  their  union.  Was  he  to  discover  all 
to  you,  who  had  no  misgiving?  Disturb  your  peace, 
and  that  of  your  family  7  He  resolved  to  bear  all  the 
anguish  alone ;  the  resolution  was  a  noble  one,  but  it 
made  him  so  much  the  more  wretched,  since  he,  who 
so  reverenced  truth,  had  to  dissemble  with  his  &ther." 
.  "Cease,  M.  Scherbitz!"  said  Sebastian,  in  a  low, 
mournful  voice. 

"  I  have  little  more  to  say,  M.  Cantor.  "  Friede- 
mann's  conscience  gave  him  no  peace  day  or  night ;  and 
he  suffered  much  from  the  fear  of  discovery  He  fled 
to  dissipation  for  relief;  there  were  about  him  younger 
and  older  libertines.  Thus  I  became  acquainted  with 
him ;  I,  whose  life  has  been  an  error ! ,  I  would  hin 
have  aided  him ;  but  I  saw  then  was  not  the  time.  His 
grief  was  too  new ;  his  passion  reigned  too  fiercely  in 
his  breast ;  I  looked  to  time  for  the  cure,  and  sought 
only  to  keep  him  from  too  wild  company.  I  was  not 
always  successful.  He  himself  has  broken  off  hit  con- 
nection with  the  Countess.** 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  cried  Sebastian  with  joy;  the 
page  continued— 

"  First  hear  me  out,  M.  Cantor ;  the  minister  dis- 
covered their  intimacy.  He  swore  your  son's  destruc- 
tion—there. I  have  baffled  him ;  but  I  cannot  prevent 
the  necessity  of  Friedemann*s  quitting  this  place.** 

"  It  needs  not !"  said  Sebastian,  with  quickness. 
"  My  poor  son  shall  go  hence ;  he  needs  eomfort»  and 
he  can  find  it  only  with  me !" 

"  He  may  come  to  you,  then  7"  asked  Scherbiu.** 

"  What  a  question  !  Where  is  the  father  who  can 
repel  his  unhappy  child  7  And  I  know,  sir,  how 
unhappy  my  poor  Friedemann  must  be ;  for  I  know, 
better  than  any  other,  his  fiery  soul !  Bring  him  to  me. 
I  know  he  has  ever  loved  his  father ;  he  must  lean, 
also,  to  trust  me  with  filial  confidence  !" 

"  My  good  sir  !*'  cried  Schcrbiu  with  emotion,  taking 
Sebastian's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  bosom,  "  had  I 
had  such  a  father,  I  should  have  been  something  more 
than  a  pege,  in  my  fortieth  year.  Your  Friedemann  is 
saved !" 

He  lefb  the  apartment.  Sebastian  looked  sadly  after 
him,  and  murmured  to  lumself,  "  Ah !  you  know  not 
what  is  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  dare  not  speak  the 
whole  troth,  if  I  would  save  my  boy!  My  fidrest 
dream  is  Ihelted  away— the  dream  I  indulged,  of  finding 
in  my  first  bom  a  friend,  pure  and  true — snch  as  I  have 
sought  my  life  long  in  vain !  Oh !  now  I  acknowledge, 
the  truest  friend,  the  purest  joy,  is  Art!  Without  her, 
where  should  I  find  comfort  7     All  thanks  and  praise  to 
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Him  who  ha*  given  the  children  of  earth  such  a  com- 
panion thxx>agh  their  pilgritoage  of  life !" 

He  pasted  from  the  room  into  an  adjoining  dark  one, 
where  a  small  but  excellent  work  of  Silbennann's  was 
set  up ;  he  opened  the  piano,  played  a  prelude,  and 
befan,  with  a  full  heart,  the  beautiful  nv^lody  of  an  old 
song  by  Paul  Gerhard,  the  first  verse  of  which  ran  as 
ibUows :— 

**  Commit  thy  wave,  oh,  pilgrim. 
And  yield  thy  uck  heart^«  ngha 
Unto  the  faithful  carinr 
Of  him  who  rulaa  the  skies  !** 

More  steady,  more  powerful  rose  the  harmony;  it 
filled  the  apartment,  and  was  heard  even  in  the  streets, 
where  it  brought  peace  and  consolation  to  more  than 
one  siokf  heart,  as  the  passeiis  by  stopped  to  listen ! 

In  a  luxuriously  decorated  room,  lighted  by  a  splen- 
did astnd  lamp,  reclined  on  a  rich  ottoman,  Faustina 
Hasse,  the  most  beautiful  woman,  and  the  greatest 
dramatic  singer,  not  only  of  her  own,  but  perhaps  of  all 
times. 

She  wore  a  simple,  white  robe,  of  the'  finest  material ; 
a  costly  necklace  of  pearls  was  rivalled  by  the  snow  of 
her  lovely  neck ;  her  lofty  brow  was  somewhat  palei 
than  usual,  and  a  touch  of  melancholy  about  her  mouth 
softened  the  prida  that  generally  ruled  the  expression 
of  those  exquisite  features. 

"  Let  him  come  in !"  said  she,  carelessly,  to  the 
waiting-maid,  who  had  just  announced  a  visitor.  The 
maid  withdrew,  and  the  minister,  Count  von  Bruhl 
entered,  with  a  low  and  courtly  bow.  Faustina  replied 
by  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  and  without  changing 
her  own  easy  position,  motioned  him  to  a  seat.  The 
minister  sat  down,  and  began  smilingly— 

"  My  late  visit  surprizes  you,  does  it  not,  Signora  7" 

"  I  am  not  yet  aware  of  its  object." 

"  Oh,  that  is/plain !  I  am  a  good  spouse,  as  is  known; 
in  fourteen  days  comes  my  consort's  birth-day,  and  I 
intend  giving  a  fdte,  as  handsome  as  my  poor  means 
will  allow.  But  how  will  it  surpass  in  splendor  all 
other  fdtes  in  the  world,  if  Faustina  Haase  will  honor  it 
with  her  presence!  WUl  the  Signora  let  me  sue  in 
vainf" 

"  I  do  nojt  sing,  my  lord  minister." 

"  How  have  I  desenped,  Signora,  that  yon  should  so 
misinterpret  my  well  meant  petition  7" 

"WiU  His  Mi^ty  honor  the  feast  with  his  pre- 
sence 7" 

"  He  received  graciously  his  most  feithfiil  servant's 
petition,  and  was  pleased  to  promise  me." 

**  Good— I  wUl  be  there." 

"  Divine  Faustina !    My  gratitude  is  unbounded !" 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  was  about  to  retiie.  Faus- 
tina started  up  hastily,  and  cried  with  flaahinf  eye»— 

"Hold— a  word!  The  minister  stood  still.  "Where 
is  Friedemann  Bach  7"  asked  she. 

The  Count  could  not  suppress  a  start  of  surprise,  but 
he  answered  blandly^-^'  This  question,  most  honored 
lady,  from  you—" 

"  Where  is  Friedemann  Bach  7"  lepeated  Faustina, 
with  vehemence.    "Itpitfknowl" 


*'  Well,  then ;  he  is  probably  on  the  way  to  Koning- 
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stem. 

Faustina  smiled  seomfully,  and  askedr-^'  For  what  7'* 

"To  save  him  from  yet  severer  punishment.  The 
whole  parish  is  disgusted  at  the  scandalous  life  their 
court-organist  leads,  who,  if  he  edifies  the  devotional 
with  his  organ-playing  on  Sunday  morning,  celebrates 
the  wildest  orgies  .with  his  fellow  rioters,  at  Seconda's, 
on  Sunday  night !" 

"  And  what  is  done  witti  his  fellow  rioters  7" 

The  Count  Von  Bruhl  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
repKed  dejectedly — "  They  are  of  the  first  femilies." 

"And  therefore  pass  unpunished 7  Very  fair,  my 
lord  minister !  But  you  are  mistaken ;  Bach  is  not  on 
the  road  to  Koningstein ;  he  is  here,  in  my  house,  and 
has  seen  his  Majesty." 

"  How,  signora !"  cried  the  Count,  really  shocked-r- 
"  what  have  you  done  7" 

"  Silence — I  command  you  !"*  said  Faustina,  haugh- 
tily. The  minister  was  silent,  and  she  continued— 
"  His  M^esty  knows  all ;  knows  why  you  pursue  die 
unhappy  youth,  and  would  bring  unspeakable  misery 
on  the  whole  femily— and  such  a  femily !  Heartless 
courtier !  You  cannot  comprehend  the  worth  of  such  a 
man.  Friedemann  must  leave  this  city,  but  he  goes 
freely,  and  must  not  be  unprovided  for.  Qive  him 
another  place,  one  worthy  of  his  genius.  That  is  His 
Majesty's  wiU !" 

She  left  the  apartment.  The  mmister  stepped,  in 
much  embarrassment,  to  a  window,  looked  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  drofluned  with  his  fingers  upon  the  pane. 
When  he  turned  round,  he  saw  Friedemann  and  the 
page,  who  had  entered  the  room.  There  was  a  storm 
in  his  breast,  but  he  suppressed  all  signs  of  agitation, 
and  walking  up  to  the  young  man,  said  in  a  gentle, 
though  earnest  tone,  "  Monsieur  Bach,  it  grieves  ma 
much. that  you  must  leave  us  so  suddenly;  but  since 
I  that  cannot  be  helped,  we  must  yield  to  what  is  un^ 
voidable.  You  will  gd  as  soon  as  possible  to  Merse- 
burg ;  the  place  of  organist  in  that  Cadiedral  is  vacant, 
and  I  have  appointed  you  to  it.  Adieu!"  And  he 
^retired. 

"  Brtm»9im»t  mon  eamie  /"  cried  the  page,  langhfng 
as  he  looked  after  han»—^' where  is  there  a  better  actor  f 
Roscius  is  a  poor  bungler  to  him!  But  now,  mon 
and  "— ^  turned  to  Friedemannr-*"  cone  with  me  to 
your  fetber.    Courage !  he  knows  all." 

"  All !"  repeated  the  poet,  and  with  a  look  of  despahr 
he  followed  his  friend.  They  passed  out  into  the  open 
air.  It  was  a  clear  vrinter's  night ;  the  stars  glittered 
in  the  deep  blue  firmament,  reoordiag,  in  bomtng  lines, 
their  hynm  of  praise  to  Infinite  love;  but  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  man  dweh  hopeless  anginsh. 

The  pious  melody  Sebastian  sang,  was  yet  unfinished, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  house.  They  entered.  Philip, 
who  saw  them  first,  hastened  to  tell  his  father.  Se- 
bastian came  into  the  room ;  as  he  approached  his  son, 
he  said,  "  You  come  back  to  me-— you  are  welcome !" 


*  Historical. 
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''  Can  yon  forgive  me,  father  f '*  mnnmired  Fiiede- 
nanDy  fixing  hit  looks  gloomily  on  the  ground. 

''Yon  have  deeply  sinned  again«t  your  first,  your 
truest  friend ;  but  I  trust  you  will  have  ability  to  amend 
and  I  have  forgiven  you !" 

**  And  without  a  word  of  reproach?" 

«Your  own  conscience  has  suggested  more  than  I 
could  say ;  it  is  now  my  part  to  console  you.  Come 
with  me  to  our  Leipzig,  and  if  I  alone  cannot  comfort 
you,  why,  the  others  shall  help  me !" 

"No,  by  my  life!"  cried  Friedemann,  looking  up 
boldy.  **  I  pass  not  again  the  sacred  threshold  of  my 
home,  'tilY  I  am  worthy  of  you-^or  quite  resigned, to 
despair!" 

*'  Is  that  your  firm  resolve  V*  aeked  Sebastian. 

**  It  is,  my  father !  Henceforward  I  will  be  true  to 
you.  I  know  not  if  I  shall  overcome  this  anguish,  but  I 
will  struggle  against  it,  for  I  have  yet  power !  If  victo- 
rious, more  is- won  than  lost  I    But  if  I  am  overcome—" 

**  Then  come  to  my  heart,  Friedemonn !" 

"  I  wiU !" 

Sebastian  held  out  his  hand  to  his  son.  Friedemann 
flung  himself  into  his  father's  arms. 

The  next  morning  they  parted.  Sebastian  returned 
to  Leipxigi,  and  Friedemann  prepared  for  his  journey  to 

Merseburg. 

To  he  continued. 


Origiaal. 

THE   SAILOR   BOY. 

Odd  guard  thee,  sailor  boy,  when  on  the  billow! 

Keep  thee  from  tempests,  and  from  Oceian's  bed  ! 
Long  be  his  smile  a  halo  o*cr  thy  pillow— 

A  crown  of  glory  round  thy  youthful  head  f 
Kneel  thou  "when  stars  from  forth  the  azure  heaven. 

Come  slowly  to  be  mirrored  round  thy  bark  ! 
Then  in  the  solemn  h\iA  of  holy  even, 

Pray,  if  thy  heart  be  faint— thy  "  soul  be  daA !" 
When  from  thy  fevered  dream  in  terror  starting. 

Thou  shalt  look  forth  to  meet  thy  mother's  emile, 
May  memory  freely  from  its  stores  imparting, 

Give  hope  anew  thy  sorrows  to  begoile ! 
Though  waters  girt  thee  by  no  haven  bounded, 

And  thy  tired  vision  vrearies  of  die  sea. 
Think  of  thy  home  by  pleasant  scenes  surrounded— 

Of  hearu  whose  anxious  throbs  are  all  for  thee ! 
Thou  who  wert  once  with  toMiereet  pity  shielded-*- 

Whose  boyish  sorrows  never  passed  unshared— 
These  prweless  blessings  thou  hast  freely  yiedded, 

Nor  can  their  faded  beauty  be  sepaired ! 
Thou  may'st  recurni  but  chains  90  rudely  broken 

Will  ne'er  again  thy  reetless  spirit  bind  f 
Of  untold  love  our  prayers  shall  be  the  token*^ 

Of  wisben  precioos,  and  with  tears  resigned ! 
Through  weary  days  may  Israel's  God  direct  thee ; 

In  clouds  that  temper  the  too  fervent  ray  I 
By  night  the  fiery  pillow  still  protect  thee, 

A  guide  unerring  'mid  thy  trackless  way. 

lovs. 


Original. 
THE  BLOSSOM  AND  THE  OREEN  LEAVES. 
I'DRBAKBD  that  I  was  wandering  in  a  garden,  a  very 
beautiful  one,  such  as  my  waking  vision  hath  never 
seen,  and  Fancy  but  seldom  pictured  to  me.  I  had 
looked  and  admired,  'till,  overcome  with  weariness, 
I  sank  down  upon  the  green  turf  bank  at  my  tide,  to 
collect,  if  possible,  my  scattered  senses.  Then  there 
came  over  me  a  deep  sense  of  the  glory  God  has  thrown 
over  this  lower  world,  and  with  it,  such  a  feeling  of  my 
own  physical  and  spiritual  deformity,  that  I  could  but 
weep.  '•  Ah !  why,"  thought  I,  f*  why  is  it  thnsf  Why 
is  such  a  ke^n  perception  of  the  bright  and  beautiful, 
given  to  those  who  have  so  little  within  themseivea 
calculated  to  waken,  or  keep  alive  such  susceptibilities  f 
why,  but  to  make  them  wretched,  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves, and  envious  of  all  that  is  beautiful  around  them  T" 
There  viras  a  low,  sweet  murmuring  at  my  side,  and  I 
looked  up.  A  flower  of  exquisite  beauty  was  blooming 
near  me;  its  colors  were  so  pure,  and  so  delicately 
blended,  and  in  its  form  and  position  there  was  so  much 
grace,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  audible  admiration. 
Again  I  beard  the  same  soft  murmurs,  and  the  Green 
Leaves— for  from  them  the  voice  proceeded— replied, 
"  Yes !  so  it  is ! .  they  all  admiro  the  lovely  Blossom, 
and  bestow  upon  it  every  word  of  endearment  Mid 
praise:  but  no  one  thinks  of,  or  cares  for  the  Green 
Leaves !  Ah !  why  were  we  made  ?  Irhy  live  here 
from  day  to  day  to  nourish  and  adorn  and  be  despised 
for  that  proud  beauty  T"— and  the  Green  Leaves  droop- 
ed, for  they  were  sad— and  I  thought  how  like  pay  own 
were  their  feelings.  Again  I  looked  up;  a  fairy  being 
stood  over  them;  for  she  had  heard  their  complainings, 
and  hastened  to  comfort  them.  "  Ah !  my  Green  Leaves," 
she  said,  **  why  are  you  drooping?  why  are  you  enrious 
of  that  fragile  blossom  T  May  you  not  be  as  happy  as 
thatT '  Reason  with  yourselves,  sweet  ones ;  would  you 
all  be  Bloisoms  7  How  then  would  you  exist  Y  and  if 
you  could,  where  would  the  beauty  be,  without  the  vari- 
ety you  now  afibrd  T  Mortals  would  then  be  weary  of 
the  Blossoms,  and  sigh  again  for  a  Green  Leaf.  And 
what  matters  it -though  they  do  larish  their  praises  upon 
it  now,  and  forget  pou  T  Do  not  their  praises  injure  it  f 
Do  they  not  rudely  take  it  from  its  own  sweet  home,  that 
it  may  minister,  for  an  hour,  to  their  enjoyment,  and  then 
throw  it  carelessly  away  to  droop  and  die  t  Beside,  my 
Green  Leaves,  do  I  not  love  you  as  well  as  I  do  Blos- 
soms f  And  to  you,  mortal,  I  would  say,  receive  instruc- 
tion from  this.  I  know  what  your  thoughts  have  been 
—that,  like  the  Gheen  Leaves,  you  have  been  repining, 
because  your  Creator  has  denied  to  you  that  beauty 
which  He  has  lavished  upon  Nature,  and  upon  some  of 
your  fellow  creatures.  But  mount  not ;  though  God  has 
made  some  as  the  sweet  Blossoms,  and  some  as  the 
Grreen  leaves,  yet  you  are  all  equally  beautiful  in  Hw 
sight,  when  you  perform,  with  an  humble  heart,  the 
duties  he  has  assigned  yon."  The  fairy  vanished,  and 
I  awoke.  It  was  only  a  dream,  but  I  oflen  diink  now, 
when  mingling  with  the  world,  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  Blossoms,  while  the  Green  Leaves  ara 
many  but  that  God  loves  them  all.  viola. 
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Orifiaal. 
THE    SPECTRE   STEAMER; 

OR,  HUGH  NO&THUP'B  OATH. 

A      TALE      or      THE      MlSSISSirPI. 


Vr  THE  AVTHOft    OF   '  LAriTTE,*  *  CAPT.  STD/  *  TBC  QUADROON/ 

*K;ftTOIff/  RTCn  ETC. 


'  Irr  was  in  the  spring  of  1839,  that  I  Mi  New-Orleans, 
in  the  splendid  steamer  Saint  Loais,  for  Saint  Louis. 
The  morning  was  clear  and  brilliant,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  that  agreeable  elasticity  which  inspires  the  dullest 
with  good  spirits.  We  backed. out  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally from  our  birth  at  the  pier,  and,  gaining  the  mid- 
river,  began  to  ascend  the  stream  with  rapid  but  stately 
motion.  I  stood  upon  the  f  hurricane-deck,"  with  6fty 
other  passengers,  admiring  the  view  of  the  city  as  we  run 
swiftly  past  it.  Street  after  street  terminating  in  a  strait 
line  in  the  cypress  swamp,  appeared  and  disappeared, 
and  turret,  spire,  and  terrace  receded  rapidly  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  half  league  of  shipping  lying  "  three  deep" 
against  the  pier»  and  waiting  for  their  freight  of  cotton, 
presented  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.  They  were 
Americans  and  of  all  European  nations,  principally  Eng- 
lish and  French;  and  as  every  ship  wore  her  flag  half- 
mast  in  honor  of  a  captain  of  one  of  them  who  bad  died 
the  day  previous,  their  appearance  was  at  once  solemn 
(from  association)  and  brilliant.  Who  that  has  ever 
visited  New-Orleans  in  the  winter  season,  can  forget  the 
fine  effect  of  this  wide-stretchingcrescent  of  shipping  that 
enfolds  the  city  at  either  extremity,  like  wings  7 

At  length  we  left  behind  us  the  shipping  and  the 
huge  cotton-presses  lining  the  river  shore  abreast  of  it. 
The  Capitol-like  dome  of  the  Saint  Charles,  the  dark 
tower  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  lofty  roofs  of  hotels, 
sunk  rapidly  from  the  eye,  or  were  lost  in  the  smoke  that 
overhung  the  city;  and  on  either  shore  the  eye  was 
relieved  by  the  agreeable  substitute  of  sugar-fields, 
woodlands,  and  pretty  villas.  We  shortly  passed  the 
picturesque  village  of  Carrolton,  with  its  handsome 
racing  buildings  and  fine  *'  course,"  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  sailed  between  noble  sugar-plantations, 
extending  a  league  inland  from  the  river.  The  eye  never 
wearied  gazing  on  the  pleasant  residences  of  the  planters, 
with  their  steep  dark  roofs,  light  verandahs  and  vine- 
clad  galleries,  and  upon  the  orangeries,  gardens  and 
groves  of  old  trees,  that  thickly  adorned  the  river  banks 
for  foil  thirty  leagues  above  the  city.  The  whole  shore 
was,  indeed,  a  continuous  village  of  villas— a  rural 
street,  thronged  with  horsemen,  private  equipages, 
visiting  from  plantation  to  plantion,  foot-travellers,  lads 
and  maidens,  negroes  and  negresses !  As' we  ran  along 
close  to  the  bank  it  was  like  driving  through  a  village 
street;  we  could  converse  with  the  pedestrian  on  shore, 
peep  upon  the  tea-table  party  in  the  open  hall,  uid  keep 
company  with  the  bonnetless  ladies,  taking  an  airing, 
driving  in  their  rapid  barouches,  on  the  lev^.  The 
whole  scene  was  delightful  and  novel. 

At  length  night  come  on,  and  the  horixon  on  every 
aide  was  illumined  with  vast  flames  lifing  from  pyramids 


of  dried  augar-cane,  which  the  slaves  take  pleasure  in 
kfaidling  at  night.  From  the  npper^deck  the  sight  was 
grand,  and  as  the  darkness  deepened  and  the  firea 
increased  in  number  and  size,  it  beeame  truly  sublime. 
Befisre  us,  half  an  hour  afUr  sun-set,  the  whole  horizon 
seemed  in  a  blaze,  and  the  red  glare  glowed  and  flashed 
the  sky  to  the  tenith.  It  seemed  as  if  Tartarus  was 
ahtad,  and  that  we  were  rushing  into  its  fiery  caverns ! 
and,  with  the  streaming  sparks  pouring  from  our  black 
chimnies,  the  roar  of  the  escape-pipes,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  dashing  paddles,  the  ''infernal"  idea  was,  on 
reflection,  by  no  means  diminished  in  its  force.  The 
nigh^  was  still,  and  the  flames  rose  in  vast  cdumnar 
height,  overtopped  by  clouds  of  murky  smoke,  that,  roll* 
ing  sluggishly  onward,  eclipsed  half  the  stan.  The 
river,  reflecting  on  its  breast  so  many  fires,  seemed  ttself 
a  lurid  lake.-  I  had  nbver  before,  nor  have  I  mace, 
beheld  so  singular  and  wonderful  a  spectacle  f  We 
remained  on  dock  'till  near  morning,  deeply  interested 
in  the  extraordinary  scene.  For  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  which  we  run  in  the  night,  the 'fires 
blazed  on  either  shore  'till  morning !  We  seemed  to  be 
sailing  along  in  a  sort  of  majestic  trimnph,  our  w«y 
illoroined  by  bonfires !  Conceive  a  river  anile  in  breadth 
lighted  for  a  hundred,  nay,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
as  it  proved  to  be,  by  columns  of  flame  holf  a  mile  Ihmi 
eadi  other,  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  Such  was  owr 
first  night  on  the  Mississippi ! 

The  next  day  we  ascended  between  shores  less  highly 
cultivated  and  for  less  picturesque.  We  had  exchasged 
the  wide  sugar  fields  and  the  noble  vilhis  of  die  plaatera 
for  cotton  plantations  and  their  ruder  habitations. 
Baton  Rouge,  with  its  French-looking  edifices,  its  old 
church  and  handsome  barracks,  with  its  beautiful  sobiii^ 
ban  lawns  and  green  esplanade,  wooed  and  won  our 
passing  admiration. 

As  the  sun  set,'iu  last  rays  gilded  the  smnmit  of  the 
bold  promontory  on  which  Natchez  b  situated,  and  ita 
effolgence  was  reflected  back  to  us  from  iu  towen  and 
domes  and  thousand  windows.  The  next  morning,  we 
beheld  the  sun  rise  over  the  romantic  city  of  Yicksboig^ 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  imposing  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  west,  beheld  from  the  water.  On  leaving 
this  place,  we  began  to  enter  the  wild  and  vast  region  of 
that  portion  of  the  great  valley,  watered  by  the  Mism-> 
sippi,  upon  which  the  hand  of  cultivadon  has  been  bat 
little  bestowed.  For  hundred  of  miles  this  noble  streant 
winds  iu  majestic  and  tortuous  way  through  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  sa^e  here  and  there,  where  aa 
adventurous  woodman  has  planted  his  hut,  and  at  long* 
intervals  on  some  fovorite  site  some  new  settlement.  It 
was  on  the  fourth  day  atter  our  departure  from  New- 
Orleans,  that  our  huge  steamer  entered  the  wildest  por- 
tion of  this  dark  and  inhospitable  region.  The  gigantic 
forests  stood  silent  and  vast  on  either  shore,  as  they 
had  stood  for  centuries.  Evening  approached  and  we 
entered  a  narrow  ghuie,  but  little  broader  than  to  give 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  steamer,  so  that  the  shadows 
cast  from  either  bank  met  mid-way  in  the  channel,  and» 
while  twilight  was  yet  in  the  sky,  enveloped  our  coarse 
in  the  deepest  gloom.    Thus  we  went  on,  now  winding 
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our  wvy  between  an  uland  and  the  main,  now  stemming 
the  broad  carront  of  the  full  river,  now  hugging  the  ifaore 
to  take  advantage  of  the  eddy.     I  had  gone  below  at 
ten  o'clock  to  retire;  but  feeling  wakeful  I  took  up 
"Hoffman's  Winter  in  the  West,"  and  read  until  the 
steward  simultaneously  pronounced  over  my  head—"  It 
is  twelve  o'clock,  sir,"  and  extinguished  the  cabin  lamp. 
I  then  went  to  the  deck  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air 
before  going  to  my  state-room.     On  gaining  the  hurri- 
cane deck  I  was  struck  with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  the  night.     The  stars  really  spaikled  and  danced  in 
the  deep  heavens,  and  the  dark,  still  bQ|M>m  of  the  river 
was-  as  thick  and  dazzling  with  them  as  were  the  skies. 
How  silent  and  dark  reposed  the  walb  of  foresU   of 
cypresses  on  either  hand !     How  black  their  shadows 
that  seemed  to  descend  below  the  very  foundations  of 
the  river !     We  were,  at  the  moment,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  stream,  crossing  over  from  one  point  to  another 
to  enter  the  "  cut  off,"  across  the  peninsula  of  **  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,"  the  mouth  of  which  was  indicated  by  a 
break  in  the  shadows  in  the  water  ahead  of  us,  rather 
thim  visible  in  the  shore  itself,  which  was  daric  and 
impervious  to  lAkb  eye.     I  walked  ^forward  as  we  neared 
it,  to  the  pilot's-house,  within  which  he  stood  at  the 
wheel.     He  was  a  fine  old  weather  beaten  man,  about 
fif^-four  or  five  years  of  age,  with  just  gray  enough 
sprinkled  amid  his  black  locks  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
long  service  ho  had  seen.     Loitering  by  his  wheel  of 
nights,  I  had  gradually  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  found  he  posseased  a  noble  frankness  of  man- 
ner, good  common  sense,  though  uneducated,  and  much 
general  intelligenee,    united   singulariy   enough,  to  a 
strong  bias  towards   superstiUon.     He   had   been    a 
boatman  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  before,  said 
he,  "Sich  varmint  as  steamers  was  thought  on."     His 
name  was  Paul  Fink,  and  he  was  cousin  to  the  oelebrated 
Mike  Fink,  whom  the  late  lanoented  Moigan  Neville  has 
immortalized  in  one  of  the  happiest  American  tales  ever 
written. 

I  now  approached  him  as  he  stood  alone  at  his  wheel, 
his  head  enveloped  in  a  fox-skin  cap,  and  his  person 
wrapped  in  a  white  shaggy  pea-jacket,  (for  we  were 
now  in  a  latitude  many  degrees  higher  than  New-Orleans, 
where  four  days  before  we  had  worn  straw  hats  and 
summer  garments.  Forward  of  the  wheel-house,  twenty 
feet  from  us  on  the  part  of  the  deck  above  the  boilers, 
sat  one  of  the  passengers  smoking  a  Qerman  pipe  a 
very  extraordinary  looking  man— <lark,  silent,  and 
mysterious,  who  had  attracted  much  curious  notice  on 
board,  both  firom  the  passengers  and  crew,  otherwise  we 
were  alone  on  the  vast  and  silent  deck. 

"A  fine  night,  pilot,"  I  observed  in  an  indifferent 
tone,  as  I  wrapped  my  cloak  closer  about  me  and  leaned 
against  the  window  of  the  wheel-house. 

He  made  no  reply  at  first,  but  fixing  his  eye  steadily 
upon  the  boat's  course  as  she  approached  die  mouth  of 
^e  **  Horse  Shoe  cut-off,"  gave  the  wheel  two  or  three 
^pid  revolutions  and  shot  into  its  narrow  inlet  with 
fhtftl  Skilful  and  unerring  certainty  for  which  the 
pifbts  bf''^  Mississippi  are  so  remarkable.    We  now 


seemed  sailing,  so  dark  and  gloomy  was  this  passage, 
through  a  forest  cavern,  with  only  a  narrow  opening  to 
the  stars  overhead.  The  long,  pendant  branches  of  the 
willows  and  cypresses,  swept  our  decks,  and  the  deep 
roar  of  our  escape-pipes  penetrated  the  lofty  avenues  of 
the  eternal  forest,  and  echoing  and  .re-echoing,  filled  the 
wood  with  a  continuoqs^  resounding  thunder.  Onward 
we  went,  our  only  guide  through  the  gloomy  passage, 
the  stars  twinkling  between  the  trees,  that,  towering 
from  either  bank,  nearly  met  their  tops  midway  the 
channel. 

**  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  night,"  responded  the  pilot,  after 
we  had  fairly  entered  the  'sbute,'  and  casting  a  glance 
at  the  stars,  he  rolled  his  quid  in  his  cheek,  expectorated 
the  superfl^obs  juice,  and  gave  his  wheel  a  half  tun  to 
starboard. 

**  It  surprizes  mo,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
wishing  to  draw  Paul  into  conversation,  **  that  you  can 
steer  with  such  accuracy  amid  this  deep  darkness.  The 
water  hod  the  forests  are  equally  black  to  my  eye— it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  the  hank  and  water- 
line  of  either  side  of  the  channel." 

"It's  all  come  o'  practice,  all  practice,"  he  said, 
carelessly,  "and  then  there's  somethin',  too,  in  the 
boat's  being  us^  to  the  channel.  Why  this  steamer 
knows  every  inch  o'  die  way  between  Orleans  as  well  as 
I  do.  She'd  make  the  trip  alone,  if  she  on'y  know'd 
how  to  keep  her  steam  up  herself!  Her  old  nose  is  just 
as  familiar  with  the  mouth  of  every  *  shute,'  as  you  are 
with  the  way  to  your  own  mouth  f  I  could  go  to  sleep 
here  at  my  wheel,  if 'twant  for  the  discredit  o'  the  thing 
if  the  cap'n  should  come  up  and  catch  an  old  pilot  at  it, 
and  she'd  run  herself!  But,  talking  o'  steam^boau  run- 
ning  themselves,"  said  Paul,  ceasing  his  professional 
praise  of  his  steamer,  lowering  his  voice  and  speaking 
in  an  awed  under  tone ;  "  there's  a  boat  on  this  river, 
sir,  that  has  been  runnin'  alone  this  last  twelve-month, 
and  never  has  yet  got  to  her  port." 

"Ah,  what  is  the  story  about  her,  Paul?"  I  inquired, 
seeing  my  snperstidous  fnend  was  in  the  humor  of 
talking. 

"  I'd  tell  it  to  you,  especially  as  we  are  off  agen  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  i^"  and  here  Paul  cast  a  suspicious  and 
uneasy  look  towards  the  silent  passenger,  who,  at  that 
instant,  rose  from  his  seat  and  wrapping  himself  in  his 
long,  black  cloak,  began  to  pace  the  deck  athwart-ships ; 
"  I'd  tell  it  you,  sir,  if  that  old  hunks  was  out  o'  the 
way.  There's  somethin'  about  that  varmint  I  don't 
much  like !  He's  on  deck  always  all  my  watch,  and  the 
other  pilot  swears  he  is  all  his'n.  Now  a  man  what  sits 
up  all  night  and  no  watch  to  stand,  is  queer !  I  give 
sich  critters  a  wide  berth  as  I  would  an  ugly  snag.  Do 
you  like  the  varmint's  looks,  stranger?"  All  this  was 
spoken  in  a  low  tone  close  to  my  ear,  as  I  leaned  in  the 
window  of  the  pilot-house. 

"  I  don't  see  any  thing  veiy  suspicious  in  his  loving 
the  deck  these  fine  nights,"  I  said,  laughing ;  "  you 
always  find  me  here,  Paul,  during  the  most  of  your  trick 
at  the  wheel." 

"  That's  true,  and  glad  I  am  to  have  you  on  deck,  in 
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my  .w«tch ;  but .  th^f  •  a  m^ty  diflferance^  I  tell  ye, 
straafor,^  between  a  qian  that  comes  and  talks  like  & 
Christian,  man  .with  the  pilot  when  the  boat  is  running 
steady,  aqd.  he  can  listen  to  him,  and  one  who  never 
.opens  his  ciackers  to  man  or  beast,  but  goes  stalking 
about  the  decks  like  a  shadow  in  black,  or  sittin'  in  the 
cap*n's  chair  there,  smoking  a  German  pipe  as  if  his 
insides  was  a  furnace.  No,  no,"  continued  Paul,  bring- 
ing his  wheel  to  half  a  dozen  spokes,  and  eying  the  pas- 
senger suspiciously ;  "I  tell  you  there  is  no  good  in 
him,  and  you*ll  see  before  the  trip  is  through."  Here 
the  old  pilot  shook  his  head  ominously,  renewed  his 
quid,  and  brought  the  boat  to  a  point  and  a  balf>  ivhich 
he  had  let  her  fall  off  while  talking. 

I  watched  for  a  few  seconds,  unconsciously,  the  move- 
ments of  the  mysterious  passenger,  against  whom  Paul 
bad  taken  up  so  strong  a  prejudice,  as  he  slowly  paced 
the  deck  a  few  feet  forward  of  the  wheel-house,  the  fire 
in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  glowing  at  every  whiff  and  lightr 
ing  up  his  chin,  swarthy  visage.  I  could  see  in  him, 
however,  no  more  than  a  tall,  thin,  bilious  looking  gentle- 
man, either  a  Porteguese  or  an  Italian,  with  dignified 
yet  taciturn  manners,  one  who  loved  the  company  of  his 
pipe  better  than  the  companionship  of  his  species.  So 
turning  from  him  I  asked  Paul  to  explain  to  me  what 
he  meant  by  his  wandering  steanoer,  that  had  never 
reached  her  port. 

"  Weil,  I'll  tell  it  you,  and  there  was  never  a  better 
place  to  tell  it  than  here  in  the  Horse-Shoe-Bend,  which 
God  grant  we  were  well  out  of." 

"  Is  it  a  dangerous  place  T'*  I  asked,  struck  by  Paul's 
earnest  manner. 

**  For  one  league  above  and  one  league  below,  I  never 
go  through  it  without  the  prayers  my  mother  taught  me 
on  my  tongue.     Qod  help  me  ?  did  yon  hear  thi^t  7" 

<' What?"  I  exclaimed,  starting. 

"  That  steamer  ahead !  Do  you  hear  her  blow  7"  he 
cried,  in  such  real  alarm,  that  I  oould  not  help  sympa- 
thizing in  it.  After  listening  a  moment,  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  our  own  boat.  He  seemed  also  in  a  moment 
afWr  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  supposed  noise  of  a  coming  boat 
to  his  fancy. 

"  By  heaven,  I  could  have  sworn  it!"  he  said,  taking 
a  relieved  breath. 

**  Why  should  a  boat  coming  down  alarm  you,  Paul?" 
I  inquired. 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  earthly  steamer  coming 
down  a  shote,  stranger  7"  he  asked,  with  something  like 
sKght  contempt.  ''Don't  every  Christian  boat  in 
descending  the  river,  take  the  broad  open  stream  to  have 
the  full  advantage  of  the  current?  You  don't  know 
every  thing,  stranger,  yet!" 

I  acknowledged  my  ignorance  of  a  great  many  thing.i, 
and  begged  him  to  relate  what  he  knew  about  the  lost 
steamer.  Paul  gave  a  preliminary  turn  to  the  wheel, 
discharged  half  a  gill  of  distilled  tobacco  into  the  huge 
spittoon  at  his  feet,  and  casting  a  suspicious  glance  after 
the  mysterious  passenger,  who  had  walked  aft,  and  was 
now  indistinctly  seen  a  hundred  feet  distant  from  us. 


standing  over  the  stem  of  the  bopt,  gadagdown  into  tbe 
boiling  wake— ^  thus  began— 

**  You  must  know,  stranger.  Saint  Louis  has  the  finest 
steamers  that  runs  on  the  Mississippi  river !  She  takes 
a  pride,  as  she  ought,  in  makin'  'em  larger,  handsomer, 
andfiuter  than  those  of  any  other  city*  Louisville  and 
Cincinnatti  has  more  of  'em,  but  none  of  'em  can  come 
up  to  the  Saint  Louis  craft  for  prettiness  from  stem  to 
stem  and  real  race-horse  speed.  This  here  very  identi- 
cal animal  we  are  now  walking  at  tan  knots  througb  Uiis 
'shute,'  is  a  sped  men!  Well,  you  see,  the  mercfaanii 
vied  with  each  other  who  should  build  the  best  boats, 
and  the  captain's  who  should  make  the  shortest  trip 
•between  Saint  Louis  and  Orleans.  This  veiy  Saint 
Louis,  you  are  now  on  beard,  I  saw  built  and  launched, 
and  ja  prettier  varmint  never  swam  than  she  was  when 
she  had  got  her  engines  and  boilers  aboard,  and  started 
from  the  pier  on  the  first  trip  to  (Means,  widi  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  fireightf  Was'nt  she  a  bean^  f  I 
was  the  first  man  that  took  her  wheel  and  stock  her 
nose  down  stream !  She  steered  like  m  duck  I  and  she 
had  scarcely  shaken  off  the  smeU  of  the  nigger-tracks  on 
her  decks  in  Saint  Louis,  before  she  was  along  side  o' 
the  levee  in  Orleans !  Three  days  and  twentynone  hours 
runnin'  eleven  hundred  miles  i  See  her  walk  up  stream 
now !    Is'nt  she  a  picture,  stranger?" 

I  having  assented  to  the  truth  .of  his  panegyric  npoa 
his  favorite  boat,  and  Paul  having  brought  the  boat  too 
firem  a  yaw  she  had  unkindly  taken  as  he  was  warmly 
speaking  in  commendation  of  her,  he  thus  continued— 

**  Well,  yon  see,  tbe^trip  we  made  wa«  a  brag  !  Not 
a  captain  in  Saint  Louif  could  hold  up  his  head  afler  we 
got  back  in  five  day*  ogainst  stream !  There  was  Uving 
there  then,  one  C^tain  Hugh  Northup,  who  had  always 
hated  our  captain,  the  two  having  commanded  rival 
steamers.  It  was  said  he  had  been  eogaged  in  no  honeat 
livelihood  before  he  came  to  Saint  I«ouis,  where  he 
brought  .a  great  box  of  gold  and  silver  with  him  and 
another  of  jewels.  But  somehow  he  grew  in  favor  and 
invested  money  in  steamboats,  one  of  which  he  went 
captain  of  himself,  and  it  was  while  running  this  boat  he 
fell  out  with  our  captain  for  always  beating  him  in  Ifia 
trips.  So,  you  see,  when  he  heard  of  our  brag  trip  he 
swore  like  a  pirate  that  he  would  beat  it  or  be  blown  to 
the  devil.  Well,  he  sells  out  all  his  shares  in  other 
boats,  gets  together  all  his  money  and  turns  too  to  bmld 
with  it  a  steamer  that  shall  beat  every  boat  on  the  river* 
Well,  stranger,  he  was  a  year  at  work  on  her,  and  a 
power  of  money  ho  laid  out  on  her,  and  a  pretty  thing 
she  was  as  ever  two  eyes  looked  upon.  She  was  just 
the  size  and  tonnage  of  tnis  here  boat,  the  Saint  Looia 
—but  her  model !  was'nt  it  a  beau^  to  look  at?  Our 
captain  could  never  see  it  as  she  lay  upon  the  stocks, 
without  swearing  and  spitting  out  his  quid.  Many  a 
good  quid  o'  old  Virginny  did  that  new  boat  make  the 
cap'n  lose.  Well,  stranger,  this  new  boat  was  launched, 
and  when  she  bad  got  all  her  fixins  aboard  and  lay  along 
side  the  levee,  she,  a  Icetle  bit,  cut  out  in  shine  the 
Saint  Louis,  I  tell  ye.  All  her  cabin  works  was 
mahcigany  and  bird's-eye,  touched  off  with  gilding.  Her 
)  furniture  was  rich  enough  for  the  President's  house,  and 
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her  carpets  ilone  oMt  twenty-fonr  hundred  dottai*  ! 
Her  eDgine  and  boilers  were  the  best  that  coold  be 
made  in  Ameriky.  All  Saint  Louis  came  aboard  to  se^ 
her,  and  Captain  Northup  gave  a  ball  to  a  thousand, 
people  in  her  cabins.  Well,  he  got  her  ready  for  her 
vojrage ;  nothing  was  lackin'  to  make  her  complete— not 
even  a  silver  tooth-pick  for  the  steward !  The  day  she 
was  to  sail.  Captain  Northup  invited  all  the  masters  of 
the  steamers  in  port  and  some  of  the  hig  merchants  te  a 
sort  of  a  dinner-breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  fore- 
noon. Every  body  went  thax  was  invited,  because  they 
knew  the  champaign  would  be  spilled  a  few.  And 
want  it?  I  redcon  it  would  take  three  schoolmasters  to 
count  the  empty  bottles!  When  the  last  bottle  was 
brought  on,  and  every-  t9ast  had  been  drunk  under  the 
son.  Captain  Northup  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  with  his 
champaign  glass  in  his  hand,  said,  in  a  loud  tone  so  as 
to  be  heard  by  all:^ 

**  *  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  give  yon  a  sentiment— The 
LociFKB !'  (for.  so  he  had  named  his  boat*)  and  her 
crew  /' 

"'  The  Lucifer  and  her  crew,'  repeated  fifty  voices, 
and  the  toast  was  drank  standing. 

*"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,'  said  Captain  Northup, 
with  a  flushed  cheek ;  '  now  listen  to  me.  There  have 
been  boasts  of  brag  trips  between  Saint  Louis  and 
Orleans !  Such  boasters  shall  be  for  ever  silenced  by  the 
Lucifer.  I  am  her  captain,  and  I've  got  the  devil  for 
ny  chief-engineer.  I  sail  this  day  at  four  o'clock,  Jbr 
New-Orleans,  and  if  she  b  one  hour  over  three  days  on 
her  trip,  111  up  steam  and  drive  her  to  hell .'  I  here 
swear  to  Godf  thatf  eUno  trip  or  quick  trip,  I  will  take 
MU  one  tneeUr  between  the  two  ports  /' 

**  This  mad  oath  was  received  by  the  excited  table 
with  uproarious  applause,  to  which  eveiy  man  gave 
the  coup,  by  dashing  his  empty  glass  upon  the  board. 
Hugh  Northup  looked  round  with  triumph. 

"  The  company  broke  up,  and  that  afternoon  the 
Lucifer  left  Saint  Louis,  in  the  sight  of  ten  thousand 
spectators.  I  saw  her  fnm  this  very  deck,  for  we  lay 
there  as  she  got  under  headway.  In  ten  minutes  she 
was  out  of  sight,  beyond  the  southermost  bend  of  the 
river!  Never  did  I  see  a  steamer  walk  out  as  she  did  I 
You'd  have  thought  seventy  devils  were  flying  ofl*  with 
her  down  stream!  Not  a  soul  in  Saint  Louis  but 
believed  Hugh  Northup  would  beat  eveiy  other  boat  that 
ever  floated!" 

Here  the  "reach,"  opened  a  little,  and  Paul  sus- 
pended his  narration  to  bring  the  boat's  stem  more 
sharply  to  the  current,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  looked 
around  and  listened  with  apprehensive  expectation  of 
hearing  or  seeing  something  unpleasant. 

"  Hark!  by  my  soul,  that  was  the  blow  of  a  boat!" 
he  suddenly  cried,  grasping  his  wheel  with  a  firmer 
hold. 

"  I  hear  it,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  listening,  **  but 
it  is  a  great  distance  off.  Probably  a  steamer  in  Horse- 
Shoe-Bend,  going  down." 

"  No— ^he  Bend  is  off  to  the  south-east  of  us,  five 
miles  across,  and  this  comes  from  the  north  and  west — 


dead  ahead !  Do  you  hear  it  f  It  is  cominf  nearer," 
he  crfed,  with  a  voice  husky  with  emotion  and  tenor,  if 
a  stout  old  pilot  like  Paul  Fink  could  fiwl  terror. 

True  enough,  I  could  hear,  as  if  about  two  mfles 
ahead  of  us,  through  the  forests,  the  deep  regular  blow 
ing  of  a  large  class  steamer.  I  listened,  after  witnessin|f 
Paul's  emotion,  not  without  singular  sensations  as  each 
booming  note  succeeding  a  louder  and  louder,  reached 
my  ear.    . 

**  Why  should  this  coming  boat  alarm  yon,  Paul  t"  I 
asked,  on  observing  by  the  light  of  the  wheel-house 
lantern  that  his  face  was  rigid  and  pale,  and  that  his  lip 
muttenvl  broken  sentences  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

"  It  is  the  Lucifer,  Captain  Hugh  Northup,"  he  said, 
hoarsely,  **  from  the  day  she  left  Saint  Louis,  she  ha» 
never  been  heard  ofl*,  in  an  honest  and  Christian  way, 
and  it  is  the  sevendi  day  of  this  month,  a  twelve-month/ 
since  she  sailed*  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of 
those  who  saUed  with  that  o^nain  !" 

"  She  has  been  heard  of  thenf".  I  asked,  with  much 
interest,  as  the  regular  blow  of  the  still  distant  boat  fell 
on  our  ears. 

"  She  has  been  seen  and  passed  by  more  than  one  boat 
since  then— but  ne'er  a  pilot  who  laid  eyes  on  her  lived 
seven  days  after  it." 

"Where  and  how  was  she  seeat"  I  inquired  with 
wonder. 

**  Here !  in  the  neighborhood  of  Horse-Shoe-Bend, 
and  only  in  the  middle  watch  f  It  is  said  she  is  always 
seen  coming  down  with  a  ftiU  head  of  steAm  on,  with  a 
skeleton  figure  at  the  wheel,  who  hails  in  an  unearthly 
voice,  and  implores  to  be  told  the  way  to  New«OrleaBs, 
saying  in  si  most  pitiable  tone,  that  he  has  got  lost 
among  the  sbntes,  and  that  it  seems  to  him  instead  of 
going  towards  his  port,  that  he  is  going  round  and  round 
in  a  sort  of  Horse-Shoe-Bend,  and  for  ever  sailing  in  a 
circle.  This,  it  is  said,  he  utters  with  mingled  groana 
and  curses,  enough  to  chill  mortal  blood ;  and  when  ha 
can  get  no  reply,  he  begs  mournfully  for  something  to 
eat,  saying  he  has  eaten  but  one  meal  for  many,  many  a 
long  month.  There  is  nobody  else  to  be  seen  on  boardf 
but  a  tall,  black  looking  man,  who  acts  as  engineer." 

"  This  is  a  strange  story,  Paul,"  I  said,  amused,  yet 
seriously  impressed  by  his  superstition. 

"  If  'tis  strange,  'tis  true,  sir,"  answered  Paul,  with 
solemni^.  "  God  in  merc^  keep  me  from  meeting  the 
Lucifer  with  her  skeleton  captain  and  infernal  engineer 
this  night.  I  shall  be  glad  when  I'm  well  out  o'  the 
Horse-Shoe." 

"  But  no  boat  could  pass  us  in  this  narrow  chaniM^, 
Paul,  not  even  the  Lucifer,  if  she  should  be  comiaig 
down." 

Paul  shook  his  head  and  sighed,  while  his  lips  audibly 
pronounced  a  short  prayer. 

"  I  don't  hear  the  blow  of  the  boat  now,  Paul,"  said 
I,  listening;  **  it  must  have  been  some  boat  passing  by 
in  the  main  bend  of  the  Horse-Shoe." 

"  The  wind  has  changed,"  he  said.  The  pilot  then 
bent  his  head  forward  to  listen,  but  the  roar  of  our  own 
oscape-pipcs  prevented  his  hearing,  and  he  pulled  the 
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little  bell  for  the  engineer  to  stop  the  boat.  The  tigna] 
vrw»  hmnedi&tely  obeyed,  and  fbir  an  instant  we  remained 
Inotioniess  and  silent^  saire  a  low»  snjppressed  respka- 
tkm  {rem  the  steam-pipes.  The  regular  bl&^  of  a 
•teanier,  but  a  short  distance  above  asi  was  now  distinctly 
heard.  A  few  moments  suspense  oonvineed  us  that  it 
uraa  descending  the  "shme"  which  we  were  ascending. 
Panl  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Do  you  hear  the 
Lucifer  now  V^  and  breathed  hard  and  heanly.  1  was 
silent  from  an  inde6nable  awe.  The  sound  was  heard 
also  by  the  mate  and  his  watch  on  the  forecastle  below 
vs.  He  sprung  op  the  ladiler  and  leaped  from  the  fly- 
wheel upon  the  hurricane  deck. 

"Mr.  Fink,  I  do  belicTe  there  is  a  boat  ahead»  in  the 
*  shute/'* .  he  cried,  hastening^  to  the  wheel-house,  and 
addressing  the  pilot. 

'*I  know  it,**  said  Paul  grairely,  "and  we  shall  aU 
know  it  before  long.    It's  Htigh  Northup's  boat.*' 

''Then  the  devil  will  have  his  pick  out  of  oar  crew 
before  the  week's  out,"  said  the  mate,  with  a  reckless 
manner  to  which  sodden  fear  gave  a  kind  of  desperation. 
**  I  should'nt  care  myself/'  he  added  after  a  moment'^ 
silence,  '^if  it  were  not  for  Anna  and  my  little  boy  at 
home.'*  He  then  folded  his  arras  and  leaned  moodily 
against  the  wheel>hottse,  with  his  head  fidlen  upon  his 

breast. 

« 

The  descending  steamer,  of  whatever  character  she 
might  be,  was  now  rapidly  approaching  us  through 
the  darkness  of  the  forest-walled  passage.  Her  blow 
echoed  throvgfa  die  g^es  of  the  wood  sharp  and  clear, 
and  the  dash  of  her  paddles  in  the  water  could  be  plainly 
distinguished*  Paul  stood  firmly  at  his  wheel  and  kept 
the  boat  cloftely  hugging  the  staxfooaid  shore,  to  give  the 
stranger  a  birth,  though  there  seemed  to  be  only  rpom 
lor  us  alone  in  the  confined  and  tortuous  channel.  He 
was  pale  as  death,  his  lips  set,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  point  where  he  expected  to  behold  the  boat  appear. 
Louder  and  loader  resounded  the  deep  roar  of  her 
cacape-pipesi  and  the  dashing  of  the  wAter,  as  her  pad- 
dlef^  strongly  beat  it.  Suddenly  through  the  gloom  and 
intervening  trees,  her  fhmace-fires  gleamed  along  the 
water!  Above  her  prow  was  set  her  blood-red  signal 
lantern,  and  on  her  stem  a  blue  one !  These  lights 
plainly  designated  her  character. 

"  It  is  the  Lucifer,  Mr.  Fink.  Ood  help  us .'"  groaned 
the  mate. 

"  Amen !"  responded  Paul,  with  emotion,  whirling  his 
wheel  like  lightning  to  hring  the  haad  of  his  boat  as  close 
shoreward  as  possible,  for  the  strange  steamer  was 
bearing  directly  down  the  middle  of  the  "  shuts,"  under  a 
full  head  of  steami 

**  She  will  sink  us  as  true  as  heaven!"  cried  Paul, 
putting  his  helm  hard  down,  'till  be  almost  forced  the 
boat  in  among  the  trees. 

.  "  Never  fear,"  said  a  deep  vokse  close  beside  us,  **  for 
the  Lucifer  can  find  water  where  other  boats  would 
ground." 

We  turned  with  suspidon  to  where  the  wotds  <^n»e 

from,  and  beheld  the  passenger  in  the  black  cloak.    He 

immediately  passed  on  to  the  forward  part  of  the  fanrrieane 

deck,  and  stood  there,  calmly  survevuig  the  alarmuig 
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approach  of  the  ether  steamer.  Down  she  came  upon 
us  with  feaxAd  speed.  She  vras  but  twice  her  length  off 
and  when  I  eacpeeted  that  the  next  hteatb  we  shoaM 
come  together  with  feavfiil  oeMirian,  to  our  snprise  and 
wonder^  we  beheld  her  turn  from  her  stiangfat  eourse 
diMctly  into  the  foroets!  The  huge  trees  beat  low  widi 
their  tops  of  thkk  foliage  before  her  path,  and  seeoMd 
to  (own  a  eea  of  gieen  billows,  lighted  up  by  her  fiimaee- 
flres,  over  which  she  rede  proudly  wmd  najestieaUy. 
Making  a  graoefld  sweep  athwart  our  bow,  we  heard  her 
ben  ring  to  stop  her  engines,  and  our  engineer  in  faia 
terror,  stepped  his  also.  A  thin,  ghaitly  figufe,  attena* 
ated  to  a  skeleton,  now  sprcmg  oat  of  her  wheel-hodse, 
with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  while  a  fisazfiil  looking 
being  leaving  the  engine  caoM  upon  the  guard,  and 
Jaugfaed  mockingly  as  the  other  hailed  tia,  in  a  shrilly 
horrible  voiee-^   ' 

'*  What  steamer  is  thatf 

Ne  one  answered  on  board,  though  die  whole  of  ovr 
crew  of  boatsmen  and  firemen,  with  the  captain  and 
noBMsrous  passengers,  now  esowded  our  deeks«  gating 
with  homv  and  suspicion  tfptm  the  hellish  steamer^  aa 
she  rode  on  the  billowy  trees  of  the  Ibrest. 

"  For  the  love  ot— 


.N 


«( 


Ha,  ha,  hah  I"  laughed  the  iafemal  engineer,  and  we 
could  not  hear  whether  the  wicked  and  miserable  being 
said  "  God,"  or  not^  but  he  eopthmed  in  a  most  piteous 


'*  Tell  me  die  route  to  New-Orieans !  I  have  been 
and  sailing  and  sailing,  'till  my  crew  have  died 
one  byon^— my  mates  have  died,  my  pilots  grew  mad 
and  drowned  dierasehres,  my  eagineer  is  dea^*" 

"Ha,  ha,  hah!"  laughed  the  fearihl  being  beneath 
him  on  the  deck,  '*  ha,  ha,  hah  I  you  he,  Hugh  Nor« 
thupl" 

The  poor  wretch  moaned  and  groaned  enough  to  melt 
astone}  and  wvlkang  afk  as  baa  boat  drifked  away  on  its 
green  eea,  he  (Sned"^ 

*'  Oh,  then,  for  the  love  o^" 

**  Ha,  ha,  hah  V!  lattghed  his  infbnal  engineer,  and 
we  oould  not  hear  his  adjuration,  but  we  eoold  hear  him 
continue** 

"  Give  me  some  food,  some  Ibod,  some  food !  I 
perish  with  hunger.  I  have  eaten  hot  one  meal  for  moM 
than  a  year !  Oh,  give  me  food.  If  yoa- wiS  not  show  an 
the  way  to  New-Orioans,  that  I  may  eat  ^gain !" 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  board  our  boat— 4iiit  a 
deep  groan  was  emitted  from  vfefy  btfsom.  The  poor 
wretch  then  clasped  his  hands,  aad  seemed  lost  in  hope- 
less despair,  such  as  nomertal  man  could  look  upon 
without  fear.    At  length  he  cried,  iuipleiingly 

"  Send  me  then,  I  beg  of  you,  good  christians,  a  pilot 
for  I  aiif  too  ili  to  steer  my  own  veisel  longoi'  pei'hi^M 
he  would  bring  me  to  Orieans*" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  an  instant,  when  the 
passenger^  whom  Paul  had  taken  such  a  prejudice 
against,  answered  from  the  hurfkaae  deok^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  send  your  boat  I" 

The  poor,  miserable  oaptam^  at  the  sound  of  his  voiee^ 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fidling  on  his  knees,  he 
wrmig  his  hand*  piteoualy,  as  if  a  fearM  late, 
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dreadful  fiur  than  that  be  still  endared,  awaited  him. 
The  iniertial  engijieer  immediately  tpruo;  into  the  boat, 
and  BCuUed  towards  our  steamer.  It  was  dry  and  leal^y, 
and  threatened  to  sink  with  him.  The  Lucifer,  herself, 
was  also  old  and  tumbling  to  pieces ;  her  chimneys  were 
red  with  rust;  her  i^uards  broken;  her  v^ieel-hoases 
torn,  and  the  paddles  on  the  wheels  half  gone,  and  her 
whole  appearance  that«of  premature  decay  and  neglect 
—a  splendid  wreck ! 

We  watched  in  silent  expectation  the  approach  of  the 
yawl.  It  came  along  side,  and  the  passenger  in  the 
hiack  cloak  sprung  into  it.  The  next  moment  he  stood 
beside  Captain  Hugh  Northup,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Lucifer. 

"  How  do  you,  capt^,**  he  taid,  in  a  voice  which  we 
all  distinct^  heard;  ''you  look  ill,  methinks.  Well, 
you  have  been  twelve  months  making  your  voyage, 
instead  of  '  three  days.*  'Slow  sailing,  captain,  for  a 
'biag  trip.'  Well,  it«an't  be  helped.  Yon  know  the 
alternative  of  your  feiling  7" 

The  poor  captain  remembered  his  oath,  and  covered 
his  fece  with  his  widiared  hands. 

"  As  you  may  not  be  more  fortunate  in  finding  the 
way  to  the  infernal  regions,  than  3^00  have  been  in  find- 
ing  that  to  New  Orleans,  I  have  come  to  pilot  you.—* 
Ho  I  sir  engineer,  up  steam  and  drive  to  h-^!" 

Immediately  the  forcastle  was  thronged  with  a  demon 
crew,  who  began  to  "  fire-up"  with  appalling  activity. 
The  boilers  and  chimneys  grew  red  hot  with  the  intense 
fires,  on  which,  «rith  hellish  cries,  they  never  ceased 
pUing  wood.  The  engine  was  set  m  motion— our  black 
cloaked  passenger  took  the  wheel,  which  at  Ms  touch, 
became  a  wheel  of  fire,  and  the  accursed  steamer  got 
once  more  under  fuU  headway.  The  poor,  miserable 
captain  the  while,  paced  his  decks  with  looks  of  despair 
and  speechlesa  horror.  Away  flew  the  doomed  boat, 
illumined  from  her  red  hot  chimn^s  and  enveloped  in  a 
veil  of  lurid  light.  We  gazed  in  silent  terror.  Onward 
and  dotmward  went  the  doomed  vessel.  The'  forest 
yawned— the  earth  opened,  and  she  entered  a  vast 
inclining  cavern  on  a  river  of  molten  fire.  Downward 
and  onward  she  descended  beneath  the  forests— beneath 
the  water,  and  gradually  disappeared  in  darkness  and 
gloom  from  our  horrified  gaze.  As  she  sunk  from  our 
sight  a  scream  that  made  the  blood  curdle  in  our  veins, 
mingled  with  demoniac  laughter,  reached  our  appalled 
and  shrinking  ears.  Then  all  was  stUl,  and  darkness 
and  gloom  took  the  place  of  the  late  fearful  spectacle. 
The  forests  stood  around  us  as.before,  in  stem  and  silent 
mystery;  the  water  wore  its  former  placid  look,  reflect- 
ing the  Stan  from  its  boeom,  and  all  nature  was  as 
before.  . 

For  a  few  minutes  not  a  word  or  sound  escaped  the 
breathless  crowd  upon  our  decks. .  Paul  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  presence  of  mind,  and  pulled  the  bell  for  the 
boat  to  proceed.  I  was  gaiing  upon  his  free  at  the 
moment  he  did  so,  and  saw  that  it  wore  a  look  of 
melancholy  resignation— such  as  a  condemned  man 
shows  when  at  last  he  has  resigned  himself  to  bis  fate. 

In  a  short  time,  the  throng,  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  tcnible  spectacle  it  had  just  witnessed,  silently 


dispersed.  I  was  left  alone  with  Paul  and  the  mate, 
who  had  all  the  while,  from  the  first,  remained  immove- 
ahte  moodily  leaning  against  the  wheel-house.  We  had 
by  this  time  cleared  the  ''shute,"  and  were  running  at 
lar^  in  the  open  river,  with  the  broad,  bright  skiss 
open  all  around  us. 

"  yfeUr  Paul,"  I  said,  by  way  of  an  interjection,  as 
an  assent  to  the  truth  of  all  he  had  kvlated  to  me  in 
reference  to  the  "  Lucifer." 

"Seeing  is  believing,"  he  said,  in  the  deep  tone  of 
subdued  emotion.    "Sir,  I  am  a  dead  man !" 

"  Ob»  no,  Paul,"  I  said,  laughing,  to  cheer  him  in  his 
gloomy  forebodings. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  not  live  a  week." 

"Why  do  you  think  so  7"  I  inquired,  touched  with 
his  serious  manner.  He  made  >ne  no  answer ;  and  after 
addressing  one  or  two  more  remarks  to  him,  and  receiv- 
ing no  forther  reply,  I  was  about  to  leave  the  wheel- 
house  and  descend  to  the  cabin,  when  the .  mate  caught 
my  hand  as  I  was  passing  by  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir;  but  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  these  little  things  to  my  wife — Paul  will  tell  yoo 
where  to  find  her— and  tell  her—"  Here  his  voice 
choaked  with  emotion.  "  Tell  her  I  died  blessing  and 
praying  for  her." 

He  grasped  my  hand  warmly,  pressed  it  hard,  and 
then  clasping  his  hands  above  hb  head,  leaped  into  the 
deep  river.  A  boat  was  lowered,  but  the  doomed  mate 
was  never  seen  more ! 

When  the  steamer  reached  Saint  Louis,  the  body  of 
her  pilot,  Paul  Fink,  was  borne  on  shore  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  men ! 

Reader,  this  story  is  no  dream,  like  many  of  this 
marvellous  and  «upematural  kind,  which,  when  yoo  get 
to  the  end,  the  writer  very  coolly  tells  you  that  he 
dreamed  it  all.  It  is  a  true  and  veracious  story,  all  but 
the  incredible  part  of  it,  which  we  will  not  insist  too 
strongly  on  forcing  upon  the  belief  of  the  skeptical. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth,'*  dear 
reader,  "  than  are  dreamed  of  in  philosophy." 

J.  B.  I. 


Original . 
A    SUMMER'S    NOON. 


Naturi  is  faint,  one  hot  continuous  glare 
Darts  firom  the  orb  of  fire— the  concave  blue 
Boasts  not  one  cooling  cloudlet— and  the  air 
Glows  like  volcanic  vapor.     Every  where 
Reigns  silence — trees,  shruhs  of  varied  hue 
In  scentless  beauty  hang— the  zephyr  too. 
Is  dried  up  in  the  hot  meridian  flare. 
Alone,  the  butterfly,  an  emblem,  roves 
That  life  is  still  in  nature— and  the  peal 
Of  village-bells,  from  yonder  clustering  groves. 
With  laay  sound  athwart  the  landscape  moves. 
While  to  the  shade  the  languid  cattle  steal. 
All's  wrapped  in  lethargy  'till  evening's  wing. 
Fans  into  life  again  each  drooping  thing.  i* 
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ALICE   COPLEY,* 

A   TALI  or  QUIXV  MABT's  TIMB. 


BY  AHN   e.   ftTKPBBBt. 


CHAPTZR   T. 


Onck  mora  our  story  retarnt  to  the  room  in  which 
Queen  Mary  wat  in  the  habit  of  fpeoding  her  momingt 
at  Windjor  Ciutle.  It  was  the  second  day  after  Alice 
Copley's  arrest,  and  since  that  interview  of  Tiolence  in 
her  dresvuig^room,  Mary  had  not  seen  her  yoong  hus- 
band. Sbe  had  been  informed  that  he  returned  from 
London  laie  on  the  previous  evening  and  had  remained 
in  his  own  apartmenu  ever  since.  Weak  in  her  iflfec- 
tioos  as  she  was  ruthless  in  her  bigotry,  she  had  no 
fortitude  to  watt  for  the  usual  hour  of  his  visits,  but 
immediately  after  entering  her  raonung  apartment,  sent 
a  messenger  to  request  his  presence.  The  royal  eromis- 
sary  found  Philip  ill  at  ease,  and  as  amdoos  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, though  from  differant  motives,  as  his  consort,  still 
he  made  a  show  of  reluctance,  and  it  was  mora  than  an 
hour  before  he  presented  himself  in  answer  to  her  pacific 
summons.  When  he  did  appear  he  was  as  usual  attended 
by  his  favorite  page,  but  the  boy  seemed  still  suffering 
from  the  indisposition  that  had  so  strangely  seixed  him 
at  the  tower.  There  was  no  color  in  his  cheek  and  the 
fire  had  entirely  departed  from  his  eyes,  leaving  them 
dim  and  full  of  sufiering,  but  it  would  seem  larger,  and 
with  a  power  of  expression  which  made  the  heart  yearn 
pityingly  towaid  him. 

The  greeting  which  passed  between  the  royal  pair 
was  stiff  and  constrained.     Philip  knew  that  his  only 
hope  of  dominion  in  the  realm,  depended  on  the  weak 
fondness  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  outraged,  he 
almost  ieared,  beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness,  and  now 
that  he  had  been  so  decidedly  repulsed  by  AUce  Copley, 
the  passion  which  had  led  him  to  an  extremity  which 
he  at  first  little  contemplated,  began  to  change  to  that 
•ickening  hate  which  the  base  counterfeit  of  love  alone 
is  capable  of  assuming,  and  be  was  ready  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  cruel  consort  in  persecuting  the  unhappy 
giri,  even  to  a  death  of  torture.     Maiy,  on  her  part, 
had  been  excited  with  fears  that  her  young  husband 
would,  if  opposed   in  any  fitvorite    desire,  abandon 
her  and  return  to  Spain,  as  he  had  more  than  once 
threatened,  and  though  her  heart  panted  for  revenge  on 
her  unwilling  rival—though  she  had  rudely  refiised  to 
hear  one  word  of  expostulation  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
firom  the  good  Cardinal  Pole— had  Philip  made  the 
release  of  John  Copley  and  his  daughter  the  price  of  a 
xacondliatton  with  his  Queen— she  would  probably  have 
yielded  them  up.     But  the  haughty  Prince  had  been  too 
severely  humbled  in  his  self-love,  and  without  one  sigh 
of  oompnnctioB  he  abandoned  the  young  creature  whom 
hb  own  evil  passions  had  driven  into  the  toils  of  death. 
After  a  few  eonstrained  iaqtririet  after  his  Queen's 
health,  Philip  requested  the  Page  to  bring  his  lute,  mote 
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from  a  wish  to  relieva  the  disagreeable  awki»*ardaeas  of 
silence  which  fisUowed,  than  firom  a  desire  for  music; 
The  boy  went  as  desired,  bat  with  nothing  of  the  alacrity 
or  sbpw  of  spirit  which  be  had  formeriy  diqilayed.  He 
knelt  at  his  maatar's  feet  and  began  to  tune  the  instn^ 
meat,  but  paused  in  his  task,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor,  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing.  When  Mary 
supposing  his  stimnge  conduct  the  effect  of  timidity, 
arising  firom  her  presence,  graoieusly  strove  to  ro«ssure 
him  by  commendations  of  his  previous  performances^  he 
looked  in  her  fiice  with  an  abstracted  air,  as  if  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  she  was  saying.  He  began  to  play, 
however,  but  languidly,  and  at  last  broke  off  in  the  mid* 
die  of  an  air  and  placing  his  lute  on  a  table,  aat  down  aa 
if  forgetful  of  the  reyal  presence. 

"  You  foiiget  in  whose  presence  you  are,''  said  Philip, 
sternly. 

The  boy  arose  to  his  feet,  and  for  a  moment  the  old 
fire  kindled  his  eyes.   ' 

»*  Your  gentle  fevorite  seems  ill,"  said  Mary,  with 
some  show  of  womanly  sympathy,  **  methinks  he  has 
grown  both  pale  and  thin  since  be  last  aooompanied  your 
grace  to  our  presence." 

Philip  looked  keenly  at  the  object  of  her  remark,  but 
his  eye  fell  beneath  the  calm,  moarnful  glance,  which  met 
his  gaze.    The  boy  seemed  heart-breken. 

**  Our  own  leedi  shall  attend  him,"  resumed  Mary, 
glad  of  any  indifferent  subject  of  conversation. 

'*It  will  do  no  good}*'  replied  Philip,  quickly;  "he 
grieves  fisr  home— these  eold  skies  are  too  ohiUing  fiir 
hia  tender  frame.  He  shall  return  to  Spain  in  die  neit 
ship." 

A  smile  of  sorrewful  meaning  pasaed  over  .the  boy's 
face,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

The  mention  of  Spain  sent  a  cloud  to  Mary's  brow 
and  aU  three  sat  in  silence— when  Father  Joseph 
entered  the  room.  He  seemed  surpriied  at  seeing 
Philip,  and  paused  a  moment  at  the  door  as  if  to  con- 
ceal a  folded  parchment  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Mary  arose  hastily  and  approached  the  priest,  as  if  she 
knew  the  subject  of  hif  visit  and  wished  to  avoid  it.  If 
Friar  Joseph  observed  her  anxiety  he  gave  no  evidence 
of  it,  but  placing  the  parchment  in  her  hand,  informed 
her  in  a  low  vokc,  that  a  messenger  had  come  express 
from  Bishop  Boner,  in  London,  craving  her  royal  signa^ 
ture  to  the  warranu,  which,  according  to  her  desire,  he 
had  caused  to  be  jnade  out  for  the  execution  of  John 
Copley  and  his  daughter.  He  also  informed  her  that 
the  secretaiy  of  Cardinal  Pole  had  just  arrived  at  the 
castle  with  a  letter  from  the  noble  prelate,  which  he 
desired  to  deliver  to  the  Queen  in  person. 

Maiy  looked  impatient  and  annoyed.  **  Let  him  wait," 
she  said,  **  an  hour  or  two  hence  we  may  grant  him  an 
audience.  But,  though  we  would  not  do  aught  to  dis- 
pleasure our  good  father)  the  Cardinal,  if  this  letter 
relatea  to  the  subject  of  our  last  interview,  it  can  be  of 
no  avail  that  bis  messenger  should  see  us." 

"He  did  not  say  to  what  his  message  related," 
replied  the  priest.  **  Is  it  your  grace's  pleasure  that  he 
shouU  waitt" 

Let  the  choice  rest  with  him,"  replied  Mary,  tun* 
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i&g  aw^,  <*  we  may  be  ooMtnioed  to  repeattnir  aniwer 
to  the  food  Cardinal's  pedcion,  but  it  nuit  ttill  be  the 
same/'  and  moving  toward  a  table,  she  placed  the  war- 
rants whioh  she  had  received  upoa  it  with  an  air  of  sullen 
eonktraint,  for  she  felt,  without  seeing  it^  that  Philip  was 
keenly  watching  her  movemenu. 

The  priest  stUl  hesitated.  «*The  messenger  from 
Bishop  Boner  also  requests  an  audience  regarding  these 
troublesome  heretics/*  he  persisted. 

"  Let  him  also  wait/*  replied  the  Queen,  sharply. 

"Nay,  Sweetheart,"  said  Philip,  **I  pray  yon  that 
both  these  persons  be  admitted  at  oqoe.  Some  infiirma- 
tioa  regarding  this  Copley  and  his. heretic  daughter  was 
brought  to  my  ear  on  the  day  of  their  arrest,  which 
created  in  my  mind  some  doubts  of  theif  guilt  But 
yesterday,  avaUiog  myself  of  3rour  grace's  royal  signet,  I 
visited  them  in  the  Tower,  and  in  perso'h  exariiined 
diem  touching  the  dangerous  heresy  with  which  they 
are  charged.  Foi^— though  it  has  pleased  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  reahn  to  charge  me  with  tirging  fbrward  those 
prooeedittgs  against  hereticf  whioh  have  been  deemed 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  blessed  church,  I 
would  that  none  should  h^  condemned  uhjustly.  In  my 
strict  examination  of  these  persons,  whom  it  grieves  me 
to  think  were  so  long  near  the  sacred  person  of  your, 
grace,  they  seemed  utterly  contumacious.  Yet,  in  our 
love  for  the  good  Cardinal  Pole,  it  wera  better,  perchance, 
that  we  listen  to  all  he  may  urge  in  their  behalf  before 
the  signature  be  placed  to  thit  fatal  parchment." 

Never  was '  astonishment  mote  plainly  betrayed  by 
human  features,  than  that  i»'hleh  ofverwhelmed  Queen 
Mary's  al  these  worda*  Even  Friar  Jo8e|>h  for  a  moment 
)ost  l^s  almost  immoveatAe  composure,  and  looked  keenly 
in  Philip's  face,  as  if  doubtfal  of  his  siucerity.  The  page 
alone  betrayed  no  symptoirie  of  rarprize,  but  a  dose  obser- 
ver might  have  remarked  somethingin the  expression  of 
his  face  to  wonder  at.  It  was  too  moiifnful  and  serious 
for  triumph,  and  yet  there  MrtM  a  shade  df  stem  resolution 
there  which  gave  to  his  beautiful  foatures  a  dt^gtee  of 
dignity  unnatural  us  them.  Though  he  remained  quiet, 
powerful  thoughts  were  evidently  at  work  within,  and 
his  apparently  careless  eye  marked  all  that  won  passing. 

^  Be  it  as  you  desire,  my  lord,"  said  Mary,  most 
graciously,  after  she  had  recovered  from  the  state  of 
bewilderment  into  which  Philip's  words  had  thrown  her. 
*'  We  shall  be  most  grateful  for  your  aid  and  countenance 
in  this  troublesome  matter/'  and  turning  to  the  priest, 
she  gave  orders  that  Cardinal  Pole^s  secretary  should 
first  be  admitted  to  her  presence,  and  after  him,  the 
messenger  sent  by  Bishop  Boner. 

When  Francis  Huntley  presented  himself  before  the 
Queen,  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  kindness  which 
almost  awakened  a  feeling  of  hope  within  his  bosom 
that  she  might  yet  be  persuaded  to  deal  less  cruelly 
with  her  victims  {  and  this  &int  delusion  was  even 
strengthened  by  her  tnannec,  as  she  perused  the 
Cardinal's  letter.  He  little  knew  Aat  her  seeming 
gentleness  arose  from  the  certainty  of  dealing  vengeance 
on  the  head  of  her  -rival,  unrestrained  by  a  fear  of  the 
consequences  which  migh(  follow  from  her  vindictive 
Ited.    Her  heart  was  exulting  in  its  power,  like  a  hound 


suddenly  freed  from  the  leash,  and  this  feeling  poor 
Huntley  mistook  for  the  triumph  of  womanly  compaasion 
over. bigotry  and  wounded  self-love.  Her  first  words, 
afler  carefully  perusing  the  letter,  were  calculated  to 
continue  his  mistake. 

"Out  reverend  cousin,  the  Cardinal,  telb  us  here," 
she  said,  glancing  again  at  the  letter,  "  that  he  is  ill  in 
healtb,  and  sorely  depressed  in  spirit.  We  trust  that 
his  ailment  is  of  no  seriou^  character." 

**  My  uncle  has  not  been  well  since  his  visit  to  Wind- 
sor, yesterday.  He  has  been  much  depressed  in  mind 
smce  then,  and  being  too  feeble  for  the  effort  himself,  has 
sent  me  hither  to  plead  with  your  majesty  to  reconsider 
his  request.  On  my  knees,  lady,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
grant  his  prayer ;  he  has  ever  been  a  most  faithful  ser> 
vant  to  your  m^esty  and  the  Catholic  church,  but  he 
holds  the  welfare  of  these  prisoners  near  at  heart,  and 
pleads  with  you  to  shoW..d^eTn  meivy."  Huntiey  had 
flung  himself  at  Mary's  feet,-  and  with  his  soul  in  his 
words,  continued  to  plead  with  her.  "  Mercy  is  a  sweet 
attribute,  lady,"  he  said,  "  both  sweet  and  natural  to  a 
woman's  heart— oh,  extend  it— in  my  noble  uncle's 
name  I  entreat'-to  diose  wh<^  have  never  sinned  ogunat 
your  grace.  Save  by  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  think  for 
themselves  in—" 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Mary,  drawing  hastily  back. 

"  I  did  but  say,"  resumed  the  youth,  thus  admonished 
of  his  danger,  "  what  the  prisoners  might  themselves 
think  an  excuse  for  the  unbelief  whioh  has  placed  them 
in  such  jeopardy.  Nor  did  I  intend  my  words  to  be 
understood  as  coming  from  the  Cardinal." 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  foibkl !"  exdaimed  Mary,  crosen^ 
herself.  "  But  arise,  good  youth— retire  to  the  closet  of 
our  holy  confessor,  while  we  again  read  this  deapatcb 
from  our  beloved  cousia,  the  Cardinal,  and  prepare  a 
fitting  answer.    Retire  and  it  shall  be  brought  to  thee 
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ajuio. 

Maiy  extended  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  the  yootii, 
pressing  his  lips  gratefully  upon  it,  left  the  room  with  a 
lightness  of  h^rt  which  he  had  not  known  for  days. 
Her  gracious  manner;)nd  completely  deceived  hinu 

After  Himtiey  leh  the  room,  Mary  sat  down  and  wiih 
her  own  hand  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Pole,  fer 
though  resolute  in  pursuing  her  own  vindictive  wishes, 
she  was  anxious  to  pi^erve  the  good  will  of  a  man  whom 
she  had  ever  held  in  veverenee.  The  answer  to  hb 
petition  was  decisive  in  a  itsfusal,  biitsoftened  by  expree* 
sions  of  personal  regard.  ThS  writer  urged  a  piooa 
can  fot  religion  as  an  excuse  for  the  proceedings  whioh 
he  deprecated,  and  with  many  protestations  of  undi* 
minished  fevor,  besought  him  to  cast  the  subject  froB 
his  mind  as  one  utterly  unworthy  of  the  interest  it  had 
exdted  tiiere.  Before  the  letter  was  sealed  she  gave  it 
to  Philip  for  his  approval,  and  then  despatched  it  to  tha 
secretary  by  the  confessor,  when  he  returned,  after  oon* 
ducting  Boner's  messenger  to  her  presence. 

This  maa  was  received  graciously,  as  the  seeretaiy 
had  been,  for  his  errand  was  one  very  gratifying  to  tba 
Queen. 

"And  how  fares  it  with  our  tme  firiend  and  tnisty 
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matt  Ibe  good  Bisbop  Bonert'*  the  inquiredras  the 
maA  presented  hioiself  reTerently  before  ber. 

"  He' was  well  in  bealtfa  when  I  saw  him  this  xnoming, 
but  sorely  pressed  with  care  and  vexatioB,  broi^htupon 
him  by  bemies  which  are  daily  ferreted  oat  among  your 
majesty's  rebeDioas  subjects ;  scarosly  an  boar  passes 
that  his  pious  sotfl  is  nocgrie^red  by  some  new  case  of 
apostacy.  So  seelons  has  bean  his  labor  in  the  caose  of 
Holy  Cfanrch  and  of  your  grace,  which  is  in  sooth  one 
and  the  same  thing,  that  those  who  hold  his  welfare  at 
heart,  suffer  ranch  widi  lears  least  his  person  and  life, 
even,  be  in  danger,  so  mighty  has  that  monster  heresy 
become  in  the  land,  and  so  loud  is  the  popular  outcry 
against  him/' 

"He  has  been  fiatbftil  in  the  holy  c^use  and  shall  not 
lack  his  queen's  protection  say  this  much  to  eomtbrt 
him,  good  feUow,  on  tby  return,"  replied  Maiy,  betray- 
ing some  slight  indication  of  impatieaee  at  the  fellow's 
long  harangue.  **  And  now  say  briefly  what  message  he 
bode  thee  deliver  with  that  docoment-— we  mean  Regard- 
ing the  guilty  persons  sent  to  the  tower  two  days  siace, 
from  die  castle  here."  • 

**  The  right  worehtpful  bishop,  may  it  please  your 
grace,  bode  me  draw  out  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
these  pestilent  heretics— I  pray  your  grace  pardon  me— $ 
but  to  the  heart  of  a  true  cathohe,  heresy  is  no  better 
than  a  pestilence— and  when  they  were  dravm  neatly 
out,  as  your  grace  will  doubtless  observe,  he  ordered 
me  to  bring  them  down,  here  and  humbly  crave  that  the 
royal  signature  be  placed  to  them  immediately.  But  he 
said  fiurther,  that  such  was  his  fear  of  the  popular  fury 
which  has  become  much  excited  by  divers  late  execu- 
tions, in  which  many  obstinate  soUls  hute  been  sent 
down  to  purgatory,  witnesses  to  his  worshipful  seal  and 
your  grace's  moat  holy  care  of  the  true  church — that, 
owing  to  this  popular  fury,  he  deems  it  adTisable  that 
some  slight  show  of  trial  shouldbe  held  on  the  prisoners 
in  question,  the  more  espedally  as  Cardinal  Pole  had 
sent  to  him  demanding  such  trial,  and  avowing  a  deter- 
mtnatioa  to  examine  the  acused  persons  himself  in  open 
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**  Indeed,"  muttered  the  Queen,  **  we  love  our  cousin, 
the  good  Cardinal,  right  well,  but  he  had  better  not 
meddle  farther  in  this  matter."  These  words  were 
ipoken  in  a  low  tone,  and  .the  messenger  vrent  on  with- 
out the  least  pause. 

"  Now,  may  it  please  your  grace,  this  Cardinal  Pole, 
though  a  good  catholic  at  the  bottom,  is  as  chicken- 
hearted  as  a  girl,  when  it  comes  to  the  burning  of  a 
heretic,  and  when  one  is  trusted  to  his  keeping  he  always 
contrives  to  let  ham  slip  loosely  through  some  loop-bole 
of  the  law  and  escape,  a  tfailtg  which  I  take  it  upon  me 
to  say  the  worshipful  Bishop  Boner  was  never  known 
to  be  guilty  of.  Well,  your  grace,  his  worship  bade  me 
say,  that  as  some  sort  of  a  trial  does  seem  to  be  neoes* 
saiy,  in  order  to  stop  the  clamorous  tongues  of  the 
peqale  and  to  appease  the  milky^hearted  Cardinal  Pole 
as  wdl,  he  requires  pennassion  to  bring  these  persons 
to  his  house  in  London,  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  for 
examination,  when  be  will  advise  Cardinal  Pole  of  the 
ftct,  knowing  the  old  prelate  to  be  confined  to  his  house 


by  illness  and  unable  to  attend ;  or  if  he  should  by  a 
miracle;  get  there,  the  worthy  bishop  directed  me  to  say 
that  he  had  little  fear  but  the  prisoners  would  sufficiently 
criminate  themselves  to  justify  him  in  sending  them 
directly  to  the  stake,  if  certain  diat  your  grace  will  pro* 
tect  him  in  so  doing.  To  this  tod  he  prays  your  graca 
to  draw  him  an  order  imder  your  own  hand,  by  which 
he  or  any  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  may  claim  dia 
prisoners  for  examination,  from  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  for  as  they  were  placed  in  his  chaige  by  an  order 
bearing  the  royal  signature,  he  may  cavil  at  giving  them 
up  unless  we  can  produce  like  authority.  This  order, 
may  it  please  your  grace,  is  the  grist  of  the  worshipfcl 
bishop's  message." 

"  And  a  clear  headed  fellow  has  he  entrusted  it  to," 
muttered  Philip,  soeeringlyl  "  by  the  mass— if  hergraea 
listen  to  another  such  medley  this  twelve-months,  she 
has  more  patience  than  I  give  her  credit  for." 

Philip  spoke  in  an  undertone  not  loud  enough  to 
arouse  Mary  from  the  train  of  deep  thought  into  which 
she  had  fallen  as  the  mesnenger  ceased  speaking.  Her 
intellect,  at  no  thne  quick  or  powerful,  was  somewhat 
confused  by  the  tiresome  explanations  with  which  the 
man  had  delivered  his  message,  and  it  was  not  'tall  a 
favorite  spaniel  which  had  been  playing  about  the  room, 
began  pulling  mischievously  at  hisr  train,  that  she  aroused 
herself  sufBcientlv  to  answer  him. 

**  We  will  prepare  the  order,  diat  thou  mayest  set 
forth  to  London  at  once,"  she  said,  stooping  down  to 
rescue  her  train  from  the  dog;  "our  trusty  friend,  the 
bishop,  shall  find  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  duty." 

With  these  words,  Mary  seated  herself  and  began  to 
write.  She  signed  the  order  and  left  it  on  the  table 
while  she  walked  across  the  room  to  a  window  where 
Philip  was  standing,  and  in  a  low  voice  seemed  asking 
his  advice  on  what  had  passed.  The  spaniel  thus 
abandoned,  began  frolicing  around  the  messenger,  and 
while  the  attention  of  ail  in  the  room  was  thus  occupied^ 
the  Page  arose  quietly  and  moving  toward  the  table, 
stood  trifling  with  the  strings  of  his  lute,  which  lay  upon 
it.  As  he  sauntered  idly  to  his  place  again,  the  dog,  vx 
bounding  about  the  room,  leaped  playfully  on  the  table^ 
scattering  the  parchment  about  in  every  direction. 
Both  Philip  and  the  Queen  came  angrily  forward,  but 
with  a  quick  instinct  of  dangei',  the  troublesome  animal 
secured  a  mouthful  of  the  loose  parchment  and  ran 
behind  the  tapestry,  whence  he  escaped  through  an  open 
door. 

It  took  several  minutes  to  collect  the  scattered  doea^ 
meaits,  and  when  they  were  at  length  placed  upon  the 
table,  the  order  which  Mary  had  written  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  AfVer  some  farther  delay  occasioned  by  a 
fruitless  search  for  the  lost  order,  Maiy  wrote  another, 
and  giving  it  to  the  man,  bade  him  depart  instandy  with 
it  for  London.  The  messenger  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  Philip  bade  him  remain  a  few  momenu,  and  taking 
up  the  death  irarraot  for  John  and  Alice  Copley,  whack 
had  been  seat  down  for  her  signature,  ha  requested 
Mary  to  sign  it,  observing  that  it  would  save  Bishop 
Boner  the  trouble  of  another  moiscnger  to  Windsor. 
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The  Queen  took  up  the  parchment  imd  calmly  traced 
the  required  ^ig^ature. 

After  receiving  the  Queen's  letter  frdm  Friar  Joseph, 
Francis  Huntley  prepared  to  leave  Windsor,  a  more 
hopeful  man  than  he  had  been  for  days«  But  there  was 
•ome'delay  in  collectings  his  followera,  and  it  was  nearly 
an  hour  after  his  interview  vrith  Mary,  before  he  was 
ready  to  quit  the  castle.  As  he  was  passing  throtig^h  a 
passage  leading  from  Friar  Joseph's  closet,  the  Spanish 
Page,  who  had  been  a  witness  to  that  interview,  came 
from  a  side  door  so  abruptly  that  it  startled  him. 

*'  Do  not  go  yet,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  sharp  whisper. 
"  Let  your  followers  revel  awhile  longer  in  the  palace 
kitchen  and  go  you  down  to  the  promontoiy  by  the  little 
lake,  I  will  meet  you  there.*^ 

Before  Hunlley  could  speak  the  boy  had  disappeared. 
At  first  ihe  youth  was  inclined  to  think  this  an  idle  way 
of  alarming  his  fancy,  but  ther6  was  something  in  jthe 
earnest  manner  of  this  strange  address  which  contra- 
dicted the  suspicion,  and  h6  resolved  to  go  down  to  the 
promontoiy  as  request^ ;  so  leaving  orders  for  his  scant 
retinue  to  wait  for  him  in  the  town,  he  went  down  into 
the  park,  and  striking  through  where  the  trees  were 
thickest,  walked  briskly  toward  the  place  of  appointment. 
But  n^d  as  had  been  his  pace,  he  found  the  page  wait- 
ing for  him  beneath  the  clump  of  oaks  which  crested 
the  lit(le  |>oint  of  land  we  have  described  in  a  previous 
chapter.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  remarked  the 
extmordinary  change  which  had  fallen  u^n  the  person 
of  his  strange  companion,  and  he  was  about  to  express 
some  apprehension  about  his  health,  when  the  boy  inter- 
rupted him,  and  said  in  a  maxmer  both  impressive  and 
abrup^— 

"You  are  deceived— the  letter  in  your  bosom  but 
repeats  Queen  Mary's  determination  that  Alice  Copley 
and  her  father  shall  die.  Were  Cardinal  Pole  to  lay 
his  iheart  at  her  feet,  it  would  not  save  them.  You  may 
well  turn  pale,  for  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since  myself 
witnessed  that  hard-hearted  woman  sign  the  deadi  war- 
rant, yet  their  trial  comes  on  to-morrow— does  not  this 
look  like  determination  7  N^y,  you  have  no  time  for 
words— listen— 'how  many  followers  have  you  at  Wind- 
sor ?'• 

Huntley  replied  that  he  had  four. 

**  With  horses  7"  was  the  next  question. 

"  Certainly." 

'*  Send  one  of  them  to  London  in  advance ;  bring  his 
horse  here,  and  fasten  him  in  yonder  thicket,  where  he 
will  be  safe  from  suspicion ;  this  done,  ride  quickly  to 
London,  go  to  an  old  man  whom  you  will  find  in  a  street 
near— but  stay,  we  have  no  time  to  loose,  go  bring  the 
horse  here  as  I  have  directed,  and  I  will  write  what  is 
necessary,  on  this  blank  leaf — " 

Huntley  started,  for  the  book  which  the  boy  drew 
from  his  bosom,  was  a  small  ritual  which  he  recognized 
as  Alice  Copley's.  The  strange  being  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  I6ok  of  astonishment,  for  he  said,  very  quietly-^ 

"  It  was  her's,  but  I  took  it  from  her  room  that  it 
might  not  be  brought  np  in  evidence  agatnst  her.    Now 


leave  me  and  return  as  speedily  as  pMnble,  for  time  ia 
very  precious." 

"  First  tell  me,"  said  the  bewildered  young  man,  '^  to 
what  all  this  tends." 

*'  We  have  no  time  for  explanation  now,"  repHed  the 
boy,  earnestly,  **  but  while  you  go  for  the  horse  I  will 
explain  all.  I  have  forgotten  pen  and  ink  and  mast  go 
to  the  castle,  if  yon  return  before  me  wait  here."  As 
the  last  words  left  his.  lips  the  boy  sprang  forward  and 
the  next  instant  was  lost  among  the  trees. 

All  at  onoe  Huntley  remembered  that  thb  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  known  the  King's  Page  to  speak 
English,  and  the  reflection  only  bewildered  him  the  more, 
but  amid  all  the  confusion  and  conjecture  which  hia 
singular  manner  had  created,  the  youth  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  toward  himself 
or  the  unfortunate  dbject  of  his  love.  What  his  intention 
might  prove  he  could  not  conjecture,  but  he  beKeved  it 
to  be  honest,  and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  strange 
being,  young  and  frail  as  he  seemed.  A  train  of  thought 
when  once  entered  upon  flashea  rapidly  through  an  active 
mind.  •  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  passed  since 
the  boy  had  left  bim  and  Huntley  had  formed  his  resoln* 
tion.  He  walked  rapidly  from  the  lake,  and  in  no  longer 
time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object,  secured  a  strong  fresh  horse  in  the 
thicket  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  This  task 
was  scarcely  accomplished  when  the  Page  again  made 
his  appearance,  and  placing  the  book  in  his  hand,  went 
away  without  speaking  a  word.  Huntley  opened  the 
book—^ts  blank  pages  were  filled  with  writing  delicately 
traced  but  very  imperfisct  in  the  construction  of  its 
language.  With  all  his  Unities  rendered  keen  by 
anxiety,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  cmnprehend 
it,  but  at  last  he  thrust  the  book  in  his  bosom  vrith  a 
kindlii^  eye,  and  walked  rapidly  towards^  the  town. 
His  followers  wen  ready  mounted,  and  springing  to  hit 
saddle,  he  rode  toward  London  at  a  pace  which,  with 
their  inferior -hones,  they  fbund  it  di£Bcult  to  keep  up 
vrith. 

Huntley  dismounted  at  his  uncle's  door,  but  instead  of 
seeking  the  good  prelate,  he  went  hastily  to  his  own 
room,  and  taking  a  purse  of  gold  from  his  escritoir, 
descended  to  the  street  again.  Through  narrow 
and  winding  passages,  he  made  his  way,  toward  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  which  he  had  seldom  visited  before,  and 
at  length  paused  before  a  low,  poverty-stricken  ware- 
house. The  windows  and  the  door  posts  were  hung 
with  second  hand  garments  exposed  for  sale.  These 
garments  seemed  to  be  objects  of  peculiar  interast  to  the 
young  man ;  he  examined  them  all  very  attentively  and 
at  last  entered  the  ware-room.  After  remaining  within 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  he  on6e  more  appeared  in 
the  street  foUowed  by  an  old  man  bending  beneath  a 
huge  bundle.  Huntley  led  the  way  to  has  uncle's  resi* 
denoe,  still  foUowed  by  the  old  man,  whom  he  conducted 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible  to  his  own  diamber. 
When  there,  he  helped  to  disencumber  the  tradesman  of 
his  load,  and  counting  some  gold  pieces  into  hia  hand, 
bade  him  depart  and  remain  silent  regarding  the  purchase 
which  had  just  been  made.    After  diis  he  mmmoned 
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one  of  the  men  who  bad  •ccompuned  kim  ftom  W,ind- 
oor»  an  vttadied  and  truttworthy  wnraat,  with  whom  he 
remained  in  earnest  convemSion  'till  the  ton  was 
scarcely  an  hour  high. 

We  have  before  observed  that  there  was  a  spacions 
faVden  attached  to- Cardinal  Pole's  reeidenoe,  which 
sloped  gently  down  to  the  Thames.  This  garden  was 
•eparated  from  the  water  by  a  broad  parapet,  of  stone. 
A  flight  of  steps  had  been  cut  through  the  parapet,  lead> 
ing  down  from  the  principal  walk  to  the  water,  secured 
from  trespassers,  however,  by  a  heavy  iron  gate,  which 
was  usually  locked  at  suatet.  On  the  eveaii^  which 
succeeded  to  the  one  so  eventAd  to^the  persons  of  our 
little  history,  a  soft  twilight  bed  crept  over  the  scene, 
and  a  new  moon  vras  launched,  tike  a  pearly  akiff,  high 
oiver  the  waters,  and  this  gate,  though  slightly  closed,  still 
remained  unfastened,  a  circumstance  which  had  not 
happened  for  years  before.  About  nine  o'clock  the  moon 
went  down,  and  a  barge,  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
deep  shadow  thrown  from  the  parapet,  drew  causttously 
tip  to  the  steps  where  it  remained  stationaiy  again. 
A  litde  time  elapsed,  and  then  four  persons  came  from 
the  mansion,  moving  noiselessly  and  with  great  caution 
toward  the  river.  They  were  dressed  like  officers  of 
the  law,  out  on  duty,  and  as  persons  accustomed  to 
silence  and  secrecy  descended  to  the  baige  one  after 
another,  without  the  least  noise  and  mute  as  death. 
These  persons  had  been  seated  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
when  a  boat  cut  swifUy  by  in  its  way  down  the  river.  It 
was  occupied,  besides  the  oarsman,  by  a  single  person, 
who  tamed  his  head  and  looking  keenly  at  the  barge  as 
his  own  boat  svrept  by,  inqnired,  in  a  sweet  voic^~ 
what  o'clock  it  was. 

"  Scarcely  nine,"  was  the  prompt  reply  from  a  person 
m  the  barge. 

The  stranger  boat  cut  its  way  down  the  stream  'till  it 
was  almost  out  of  sight,  then  with  a  gradual  curve  it 
swept  round  again,  and  skimming  along  close  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  garden  wall,  shot  alongside  the 
baige,  while  its  occupants  were  yet  looking  for  it  on  the 
bosom  of  the  river.  ^ 

After  giving  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  oarsman,  the 
Spanish  Page  stepped  on  board  the  huge,  and  placing 
himself  by  a  person  seated  alone  in  the  stem,  whispered, 

**  Give  no  orders  'till  the  man  puts  off  he  is  astrange 
boatman." 

In  accordance  with  the  caution,  they  remained  silent 
'till  the  stranger  disappeared  in  his  passage  up  the 
shore,  then  Francis  Huntley  grasped  the  boy's  hand  in 
silent  gratitude,  and  bending  forward,  uttered  the  single 
word— "Now!" 

The  men  bent  to  their  oars,  and  the  barge  swept  out 
from  its  mooring,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  down  the 
nver. 

''Are  your  men  prepared?"  whispered  the  Page  to 
Huntley. 

**  All  know  their  duty,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Which  of  them  has  most  coolness  and  self>posses- 
sion  T"  ha  again  inquired. 

"  The  man  before  you.  He  has  my  instructions  and 
win  not  foil  me." 


"  Let  him  go  with  me,"  replied  the  boy. 

The  baige  moved  on,  and  all  within  it  remained  si]$iit» 
'till  their  passage  ended  at  the  Tower  stairs« 

'*  I  cannot  stay  behiiul,'!..said  Huntley,  as  the  Page 
sprang  up  the  stairs,  *'  the  suspense  will  be  too  dreadful. 
Let4ii%h  remain,  and  I  will  go  in  his  place." 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  the  Page,  earnestly,  ''your  agita* 
tion  wqnld  betray  us;  besides,  your  face  might  be 
recognixed  and  the  good  Cardinal  endangered  thereby." 

Without  waiting  for  farther  parley,  the  Page  sprang 
op  the  steps,  followed  by  two  of  the  men.  He  paused  a 
moment  to  give  some  hasty  directions  and  ended. by 
placing  a  slip  of  parchment  in  Che  hands  of  die  man 
whom  Huntley  had  pointed  out  as  most  capable  for  the 
business  in  hand. 

"  Be  cool  and  resolute,"  said  the  boy,  "  now  cast  a 
dash  of  insolence  in  your  manner  and  follow  me." 

A  little  after  this  brief  conversation,  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  two 
constables  accompanied  by  a  youth  wearing  King  Philip's 
livery,  who  presented  an  order  from  the  Queen,  requirimg 
that  the  persons  of  John  Copley  and  Alice,  his.daughter, 
should  be  consigned  to  their  custody.  The  Lieutenant 
examined  the  order  with  some  appearance  of  suspicion, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  bearer  vrith  a  degree  of 
scmtiny,  that  would  have  abashed  a  person  less  caro- 
fiilly  prepared  for  it,  but  the  constable  stood  firm  beneath 
his  keen  eye,  and  even  grambled  somewhat  roughly  that 
so  much  time  was  lost  in'  the  guard  room. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  authority  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  Lieutenant,  he  was  fomiliar  with  Mary's 
writing  and  could  not  doubt  that  the  order  was  reguIaHy 
drawn  and  signed  by  her  own  hand.  3tiU,  the  constable 
was  one  whom  he  could  not  recognise  as  having  seen 
before,  but  the  presence  of  King  PhUtp's  Page  seemed 
sufficient  guarantee  for  his  honesty,  and  without  more 
delay  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  the 
prisoners  for  their  departure,  they  were  presented. in  the 
guard  room. 

John  Copley  and  has  daughter  had  not  met  since  the 
iinit  day  of  their  imprisonment.  He  had  been  in  the 
guard  room  a  few  moments  when  the  gentle  giri  was 
brought  in.  She  was  pale  as  death,  for  she  believed 
herself  summoned  to  the  stake.  When  fbe  saw 
her  fother  a  faint  ray  of  pleasure  came  to  her  eyes,  and 
moving  gently  toward  him,  she  clung  to  his  hand  and 
looked  pleadingly  in  the  faces  that  surrounded  them,  as 
if  that  mute  eloquence  could  win  their  hearts  to  com- 
passion. 

"  Father,"  she  murmured,  lifting  those  sof^  troubled 
eyes  to  his  face,  "  tUf  plead  with  them.  Perhaps  they 
win  let  us  die  together." 

John  Copley  east  a  look  of  yearning  affection  on  the 
sweet  (ace  uplifted  to  his,  and  then  tamed  his  head  away. 
He  could  not  bear  to  gase  upon  her  and  think  of  the 
tortures  which  were  soon  to  crash  her  gentle  frame. 

"Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?"  exclaimed  the 
constable,  roughly  approaching  the  prisoners.  "  Come, 
come,  my  pretty  whimperer,  don't  keep  the  doeen's 
officers  waiting  in  this  manner.  It  is  little  better  than 
rank  treason,  I  tall  you.    Why,  the  worshipful  Bishop 
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Boner  has  despatched  a  half-dozen  heretics  to-day,  I 
warrant  me,  without  granting  so  much  time  as  you  are  | 
wasting.    So  come  along." 

With  these  words,  the  man  poshed  Alice  towards  the 
Page,  and  securing  John  Copley  by  the  arm,  beckoned 
his  companion  to  walk  on  the  odier  side,  and  thus  con- 
ducted them  from  the  room.'  One  of  ^  keepers 
followed  them  with  a  torch,  and  stood  brandishing  it  on 
the  Tower  steps,  'till  the  constable  called  out  from  the 
barge  that  his  priioneni  were  safely  bestowed. 

"  Not  yet,"  toid  the  Page,  in  an  imperative  whisper 
as  Francis  Huntley  started  forward  to  receive  Alice  from 
his  supporting  arm.  These  were  the  only  words  spoken 
'till  the  barge  lay,  as  it  had  done  a  few  hours  before,  by 
the  steps  which  led  to  Cardinal  Polo's  garden.  Alice 
believed  that  they  were  taking  her  to  a  death  p^,  but 
amid  the  solemn  thoughts  which  pervaded  her  mind«  she 
knew  that  the  man  who  lifted  her  from  the  boat,  panted 
for  breath  and  trembled  with  emotion.  It  bespoke 
human  sympathy,  and  amid  all  its  sufferings,  her  heart 
felt  grateful.  The  man  did  not  set  her  down  when  they 
had  ascended  the  stairs,  and  she  could  feel  the  tumultuous 
beating  of  his  heart  becoming  more  powerful  each  step 
as  he  bore  her  onward.  All  at  once  a  sweet  intuitive 
feeling  of  safety  swelled  her  heart,  the  panting  breath 
which  rushed  over  her  cheek  seemed-  familiar,  and  as  if 
yielding  to  a  sort  of  dreamy  delusion,  she  articulated  the 
name  of  Francis  Huntley. 

Instantly  she  felt  the  arms  that  supported  her,  tighten, 
then  clasp  on  her  form.  The  bosom  beneath  it  heaved 
with  a  rush  of  feeling  and  a  voice  which  made  her  heart 
leap,  filled  her  ear. 

"You  are  safe,  my  Alice !   Thank  God,  you  are  safe !" 

A  thrill  ran  through  her  frame,  so  fuU  of  joy,  that  it 
aeemed  aknost  like  pain,  then  came  a  sweet  gush  of 
tears,  and  she  murmured-— 

"  My  father,  Francis,  I  know  that  he  is  widi  us,  but 
let  me  hear  from  your  lips  that  he  too  is  safe." 

"  Safe  as  yourself,  ihy  beloved,  replied  Huntley,  still 
bearing  her  rapidly  through  the  garden. 

Alice  was  content  with  this  assurance,  and  in  a  dream 
of  happy  bewilderment,  her.  head  fell  upon  the  shoulder 
of  her  betrothed.  Huntley  .remembered  that  there  might 
be  danger  of  pursuit,  and  folding  her  still  in  his  arms, 
strode  afber  his  companions.  He  entered  the  mansion 
and  leading  the  way  to  his  node's  library,  placed  his 
gentle  burthen  in  the  ebony  chair,  very  carefully,  for 
happiness  had  deprived  her  of  all  strength.  Then  turn- 
ing his  bright  face  to  John  Copley,  he  wrung  his  hand  in 
eloquent  silence,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  now  midnight,  Imt  regardless  of  the  hour, 
Huntley  strode  through  a  suit  of  sumptuous  rooms 
which  lay  between  the  library  and  his  uncle's  bed- 
chamber. Several  attendants  lay  in  an  ante-room  next 
the  chamber,  but,  though  some  of  them  should  have  been 
watchen,  his  quick  footsteps  did  not  arouse  them,  and 
he  passed  unchallenged  to  the  Cardinal's  bed  side.  The 
old  man  was  not  well,  and  at  another  time  his  nephew 
might  have  feared  to*  disturb  the  tranquil  sleep  into 
which  he  had  feUen ;  even  then  there  was  something  in 
the  holy  quiet  of  the  place  which  made  him  pause  and 


look  wistfully  rottnd  before  he  lifted  the  etoud  of  pmplv 
velvet'  which  fell  over  the  bed.  How  beautiftil  was  thai 
old  noon's  slumber !  His  gray  hain  lay  scattered  apoo 
the  pillow  like  a  handful  of  spun  silver ;  a  smile,  placid 
and  calm  as  an  angel's  beamed  over  his  feoe^  and  firan 
his  look  he  might  have  bean  dreaming  of  Fandisa* 
Even  in  the  tumult  of  feeling  which  had  brooght  faim  to 
the  room,  Huntley  could  not  awake  the  reverend  slcopar 
abruptly,  but  sinking  to  his  knees  by  the  bed-aide^  ha 
took  up  the  hand  which  lay  iq>on  the  coanterpaae,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  but  this  failing  to  aroose  tke 
sleeper,  be  spoke  in  a  subdued,  but  distinct  voice  ' 
,  **  Uncle,  dear  ancle,  awake,  I  beseech  you." 

The  old  man  unclosed  bis  eyes,  and  when  he  saw  whv 
it  was  leaning  over  his  bed,  he  smiled  kindly  upon  him, 
and  asked  if  it  were  morning. 

"  Uncle,"  said  the  youth,  eaniestly«  "  I  have  done  that 
which  may  cost  me  your  love  for  ever.  I  have  actad 
without  your  council.  As  heaven  is  n^  judge,  not  wiif 
fully,  but  from  a  fear  of  endangering  jour  safe^,  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  doubtful  enterprise.  Oh,  uncle  do  not 
look  upon  me  thus,  hear  what  I  have  to  say  and  thaa 
condemn  me  if  you  must."  ) 

The  old  Cardinal  had  indeed  looked  startled  by  his 
nephew's  abrupt  address,  but  he  arose  to  his  elbow,  and 
calmly  bade  him  explain  its  meaning.  Huntley,  in  a 
few  brief  sentences  related  the  events  of  the  previona 
day  and  evening,  and  ended  by  informing  his  attentive 
auditor  that  the  fugitives  were  dready  in  his  dwelling, 
where  he  prayed  that  they  might  find  shelter  'till 
opportunity  of  escape  to  fcnvign  parts  presented  il 
With  all  the  eloquence  of  a  man  whose  dearest  hope 
rested  on  the  decision  of  a  moment,  he  urged  eveiy 
argument  that  could  work  upon  the  benevalenoe  ar  justice 
of  the  Cardinal,  but  little  persaasion  was  lequirsd  when 
the  good  man  was  once  convinced  of  the  treachOTy  that 
had  been  practised  by  the  Queen  in  offering  die  prisoa^n 
a  fair  trial  afW  their  death-warranto  had  received  her 
signature.  Though  reluctant  to  judge  faanlily  of  a  mis- 
tress who  had  ever  proved  herself  generous  and  boaatifal 
to  him,  ht  could  not  close  his  eye  to  ikie  iniquitoas  pene- 
cution  which  had  driven  two  persons  who  had  in  roalicy 
committed  no  crime,  to  seek  shelter  beneath  his  roof. 
They  might  be  heretics,  bat  they  vrere  Mlow-faeings 
hunted  to  death,  he  believed,  ui\'iustiy,  so  with  a  depee 
of  moral  courage  worthy  of  his  character,  Cardinal  Pole 
resolved  to  protect  them  even  at  the  risk  of  his  fevor 
with  Queen  Mary. 

With  Huntley's  assistance,  the  old  man  arose,  and 
afker  hastily  robing  himself,  went  to  the  library.  He 
found  John  Copley  bending  over  the  chair  in  whidi  his 
child  was  resting,  with  a  look  of  such  pious  gntitode  as 
only  a  christiatt  could  feel ;  it  was  a  language  whieb 
went  to  the  Cardinal's  heart,  and  awoke  a  glow  of 
sympathy  there. 

Alice  still  reclined  in  the  ebony  chair,  exhausted  and 
passive  as  a  child.  A  cushion  had  been  pkoed  beneath 
her  head,  and  its-  purple  glow  threw  a  rich  tinge  over  her 
fece  like  that  which  oAe  sometimes  meets  with  in  an  old 
picture.  Her  goldeii  hair  swept  brightly  over  half  its 
surface,  and  happy  tears  lay  like  crushed  jewels  beneath 
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kar  dowa  cgMidf.  Thorn  wufiMDetliiii^toiidiins  and 
MpkM  ia  har  bMoty,  and  as  the  good  preUte  gaxed 
vpoB  it,  he  Mt  how  sweet  was  the  power  of  prooactioii 
gnnted  to  fatni* 

**  Let  the  poor  maiden  be  duly  ^caied  for,  and  see 
t^bml  at  disereet  person  of  her  own  sex  be  provided  to 
attend  her/'  said  the  good  man  to  his  nephew ;  "  do 
then  take  Master  Copley  to  thy  own  chamber,  we  will 
protect  them  as  we  best  may  'till  the  search  be  over, 
and  dkare  is  little  danger  that  they  will  be  sought  ibr 
hate.  But  if  I  eoqsent  thns  to  inteHere  with  tfaewill  of 
oar  gfadoos  Qneen,  it  is  thet  I  deem  gentle  raeasares 
better  to  win  the  emng  soul  bade  to  its  laith,  than  frg^ 
goes-  and  flame.  It  is  a  grievous  sight,"  eontinned  the 
old  man,  looking  complacently  upon  Alice,  "that  of  a 
cieaime  so  young  and  in  good  sooth,  so  fair,  as  a  deser- 
ter from  the  Holy  Churr4i(  That  she  may  be  lestorad  by 
gentle  measures,  I  bethink  me  of  a  reverend  sister,  the 
iady  abbess  of  a  convent  near  the  city,  with  whom  we 
will  place  her  in  chaige  'till  the  too  keen  anger  of  Her 
Mi^ty  be  appeased.  In  the  same  neighborhood  is  a 
ooaunani^  of  monks,  with  whom  Master  Copley  can  also 
remam  in  salety,  and  the  holy  fiuhers  wiH  have  leisuro 
to  briaig  his  heart  into  subjection  dirough  the  aigument 
and  pn^ers  of  the  holy  brotherhood;  or,  if  that  may  not 
he,  if  his  soul  has  become  stubborn  in  its  heresy,  he  will 
at  least  receive  protection  from  the  death  which  might 
have  been  dealt  inadvisedly  upon  him,  by  those  whom  I 
can  but  dunk  sooaewhat  over  sealoos  in  the  cause  of  our 
religion.  Go  to  diy  friends,  my  son,  and  inquire  if  this 
armageraent  vrill  meet  vrith  their  wishes." 

Huntley  conversed  with  his  rsscoed  friends  a  few 
moments  apart,  and  then  returning  to  bis  uncle, 
informed  him  that  Master  Copley  and  his  daughter 
would  most  thankfully  accept  the  pvotection  so  kindly 
oflered,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  advisable,  and 
though  they  would  wiUiogly  listen  to  aU  that  could  be 
oiged  against  their  present  religious  belief,  yet  as  it 
remained  unshaken  by  his  pteeeut  kindness,  it  would 
noc  he  likely  to  yield  to  arguments  dnwn  from  the  tomes 
ef  a  monastic  library. 

When  the  destination  of  his  friends  was  settled, 
Hantkgr  betbeogfat  himself  of  Ae  Page,  and  of  the 
estraordinaiy  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  escape. 
He  looked  round  to  ejcpsess  all  the  gratitude  he  lek 
toward  the  strai^  befa^,  bat  the  boy  had  disappeared. 

Con^mded  in  ewr  next. 
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Mt  tecond  on  a  couch -of  pride 
In  mournful  mood  vras  laid, 

And  oh !  bow  fully  occupie4 
My  wkole  his  aching  head! 

For  worn  was  he  by  cariiing  cam 
And  many  a  knotty  cause. 

And  an  remariced  who  saw  him  there. 

How  jirsi  that  §econd  vras ! 
30 
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**  iSiB  Ibsst  of  life  if  svsst 

I  sai  BO  w^sry  i 
Loving  frIeadU  my  preaeoce  grast, 
And  all  Clint  chnrmt  the  sje  or  ear 
Taate  to  pleaw— or  heart  to  cboer, 
Bnrtii,  aky,  and  oaaaa  f%tbmr 

GM'a  save  be  Mast. 


"  Tla  acarca  tka  boor  of  prii 
Tot  how  th«  aanda  of  tiiae 

Blaal  faat  away  I 
Till  the  eool  oveaiag  frlla 
With  lamplight  on  tho  walls-- 

1  fain  would  slay. 


i< 


Tet  if  that  be  too  late. 
Oh!  Thott!  who  marfc'at  oar  dale, 

TiU  iwUight'a  my, 
rd  lof«  to  Unger  here. 
Guiding  my  chiUion  dear 

Their  pilfrim  way, 
Watching  their  mind*  unfold 
Rich  with  onmscing  gold 

Ofhaowledge  itoT'd,  t 
TiU  each  hia  manly  seat 
Shall  take  in  concord  iweet,  . 

Around  life's  board." 


The  Mother  heard. 
raa  the  aolema  word. 


The  Master  call'd. 

**  Cmnu  Mtker  I**^ 

•         Bright 
The  undrained  cup  atill  glow'd  with  iparkHag  seat, 
She  clasped  her  pure  hand  o'er  her  breaatr— 
•'  Tif  wiU  he  icme  /" 

la  the  IVeih  annuaer  of  her  jenrs, 
She  hiaeed  awsy  bar  sorpliag'a  tears. 
And  laid  him,  lull'd  to  quiet  rest. 
Upon  her  blooming  daughter's  breast. 

Paia  prob*d  her  nenres  with  toitars'a  peag. 
The  f  bceaa  hsart-etrlaga  mat,  aad  rang. 
Yet  peace,  that  of  her  seal  was  part, 
Look'd  thro*  bar  eye,  and  foil'd  the  dart. 

That  rankled  there. 
And  faith  the  SaTkmr's  iamge  drew, 
Wiping  away  the  deathArt  dew, 

With  words  of  piarer. 

Oa  a  high  arm,  and  strong, 

The  soul  its  burden  cast. 
While  aenring,  aenring  high. 


Fell  like  a  dried  leaf  ea  the  Mast, 
And  with  a  conqueror's  song. 

Heaven's  gate  she  posaed. 


o 

We  ai«  come  too  late  by  several  thousand  years,  to 
say  any  thing  new  in  morality.  The  finest  and  most 
beantifol  thoughts  concerning  matmers,  ha^e  been 
carried  away  before  our  times,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us, 
but  to  glean  after  the  ancients,  and  the  most  ingenius  of 
the  modems.— Jffmyerc. 
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Iir  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  io  an  old 
and  nrifierable  dwelling  near  the  church  of  Saint  Fian- 
cit,  in  the  sixth  story,  resided  an  old  hussar,  who  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Loire  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction, receiving  the  cross  of  honor  from  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  himself,  and  which,  on,  every  occasion,  he  took 
particular  care  to  exhibit.     He  .had  likewise  been  the 
farrier  of  his  company,  and  now  tiiaC  he  had  retired 
from  the  dangers  of  war,  continued  to  exercise  his  call- 
ing at  a  veterinary  surgeon's  in  the  capital,  where,  by 
his  steady  and  upright  conduct,  ho  had  won  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  employers,  as  well  as  of  their 
numerous  customers.     He   was  naturally  of  a  lively 
disposition,   and  delighted  in  recounting  the  various 
scenes  he  had  passed  through  in  his  military  career ;  in 
short,  he  was  the  very  picture,  in  looks  and  nature,  of 
a  brave  soldier,  frank,  obliging,  and  courageous,  and  no 
one  ever  listened  to  him  once,  but  ever  after  was  sure 
to  remember  and  respect  him. 

In  the  same  house,  and  immediately  opposite  his 
lodging,  on  the  same  floor,  in  /a  little  apartment,  dwelt 
a  young  female  by  the  name  of  Clementine,  whose  hand- 
some figure,  sweet  face,  and  modest  demeanor,  hod, 
more  than  once,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  hussar. 
She  was  a  sempstress  by  profession,  lived  solely  by 
herself,  went  no  where,  saw  no  one,  and  was  totally 
unacquainted  witii  the  lodgers  of  the  mansion j  never- 
theless, it  began  to  appear  that  she  had  not  always 
lived  in  this  secluded  manner,  for  that  soon  the  poor 
creature  would  become  a  mother.  As  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, scandal  was  busy  respecting  her,  among  the 
lodgers,  but  our  honest  friend,  Pierre,  would  not  give 
ear  to  suspicious  reports,  or  prejudge  her  rashly,  and 
each  time  that  he  chanced  to  encounter  her  upon  the 
atairs,  he  would  politely  make  way  for  her,  raise  his 
hat,  and  follow  her  with  his  eyes,  'till  out  of  sight. 

Pierre  Franc,  who  had  never  known  the  tender 
passion,  some  how  or  other,  now  began  to  feel  in  a 
most  indiscribable  state  of  mind.  The  image  of  his 
interesting  neighbor  was  ever  in  his  thoughts ;  he 
became  silent  and  melancholy,  and  a  vague  terror,  as 
it  were,  completely  possessed  him.  At  night,  when 
returning  from  his  employment,  he  would  stop  to  light 
his  lamp  at  that  of  the  porter,  and  would  find  a  hundred 
excuses  to  hold  him  in  conversation,  so  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  the  taper  which  glimmered  in  the  window 
of  Clementine,  in  the  hope  that  she  might,  by  accident, 
present  herself,  and  he  he  thus  gratified,  ere  he  retired 
to  his  solitary  pillow. 

''What  have  I  done  to  sufier  all  this?"  he  would 
occasionally  exclaim.  **  Why  should  I  think  of  her  T" 
— ^nd  then  again  he  would  indulge  in  the  thought 
diat  perhaps  her  husband  was  dead,  paid  if  so, 
by  attention  and  kindness,  his  suit,  in  time,  might 
prosper.     Thus  did  the  poor  fellow  drag  on  a  miserable 
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existenoe,  'till,  at  last,  tortared  beyond  eadoraaee,  be 
resolved  to  bid  adiea  to  the  scene  aftd  cause  of  his  maS- 
ferings.  "  Ye»i"  he  exckumed,  *'  It  is  time  to  beat  a 
retreat^-to  quit  a  position  too  near  the  enemy ;  aking^ 
Paenro,  my  boy;  it^  the  first  time  in  your  life,  that  yen 
have  feared  to  htee  danger,  bat  in  this  battle,  tboa  ait 
vanqoished,  and  most  rettestt  like  a  raw  recruit." 

With  this  determinatian,  Pierre  one  evening  retired 
to  his  conch,  intending,  in  the  monnng,  to  pay  bin 
arrears  of  rent,  and  remove  to  another  tenement,  It 
was  then  the  month  of  December;  the  wind  howled 
with  extreme  violence,  and  the  rain  and  balkteaes 
ratUed  against  the  roof  and  panes  of  the  windows, 
while  the  mewing  of  some  half  doien  eats  in  a  aeigl^ 
borlhg  garret,  mingled  in  diabolical  liaimony  with  ^bm 
tempest.  Racked  with  his  feelincs,  and  having  gained 
a  tempontfy  relief  from  his  tesalation  to  depart  in  the 
rooming,  despite  of  the  war  of  the  elements,  he  had 
&l]en  into  a  profound  slumber.  About  one  in  the 
morning,  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder  was  heard,  wh3e  ita 
precursor,  a  bolt  of  lightning,  struck  the  diimney  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  partiy  unroofed  the  dwelling,  aad 
otherwise  did  severe  damage.  The  hussar  started  up, 
exclaiming,  half  stupified  from  sleep,  ''plague  take  it, 
the  greai  commander  is  in  a  very  queer  humor  tosriglii; 
he  is  levelling  his  artillery  against  my  veiy  banracks; 
no  matter,  no  damage  is  done,  and  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  good;  it  will  put  something  in  the  pnckeu  of 
the  carpenter  and  mason,  and  as  it  cannot  yet  be  near 
daybreak,  I  will  endeavor  to  doie  away  three  or  four 
hours  longer.  GooA.  night.  Thb  is  better  than  Uvouad- 
ing  in  the  field  of  battie." 

Saying  this,  Pierre  turned  himself  in  bed,  and  was 
again  felling  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  when  suddenly 
deep  groans  fell  upon  his  ear.     He  darted  up,  and 
listening,  heard  a  voice  exclaiming  in  agony— -"Oh! 
kind  Heaven,  have  pity  on  me.    Oh !  God,  will  no  one 
come  to  my  assistance."     He  knew  not  Clementine 
at  that  very  moment  was  about  to  become  a  mother, 
and  thought  that  periu^  some  robbers  had  entered  her 
apartment.     "  Poor  giri,"  cried  he,  '<  I  will  assist  thee,^ 
and  leaping  from  his  bed,  seised  his  sabre,  and  dightly 
habiting  himself,  made  his  way  to  her  room.     Finding 
the  bolt  secure,  and  the  screams  increasing,  with  one 
stroke  of  his  hand  he  burst  open  the  door  of  the  vpu^ 
ment.     Jhe  feint  glimmering  of  a  rush-light  scarcely 
dispelled  the  darkness,  and  Clementine  beholding  Pierre 
so  singulariy  attired,  with  sword  in  hand,  uttered  a 
loud  shridc,  and  fell  sonseless  on  the  couch.    The 
plaiative  wailing  of  a  baboi  however,  announced  that 
the  moment  of  laix>r  was  past.     Never  had  our  firiend 
been  placed  in  a  like  situation;  he  stood  in  a  staia 
of  nervous  excitement;  how  to  act  he  knew  not.    At 
length  recovering  himself,  he  determined  to  call  dm 
porter,  and  despatch  him  for  the  proper  assistance. 
He  therefore  leaped,  or  rather  tumbled  down  stairs 
to  the  lodge,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  imparted  to  him 
his  business.    The  Cerberus,  however,  only  growled, 
and  talked  about  remuneration,  which  Pierre  was  most 
willing  to  award,  but  so  long  was  the  mercenary  guar> 
dian  in  making  his  toilet,  that  the  impatient  Pierre  de- 
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iired  Ke  shooU  anbar  tbe  gstp,  and  that  he  would 
himtieir  execute  the  coramittion.  The  porter,  who  pre- 
ferred his  mug  quarters  even  above  reward  needed  not 
a  repetition  of  the  demand,  and  wtthdrawinf  the  bolt, 
Pierre  rushed  into  the  street  in  quest  of  a  surgeon. 
The  first  to  whom  he  applied  thought  him  a  maniac 
escaped  from  his  keepers,  from  the  singular  appearance 
he  presented,  being  almost  half  naked^  with  his  sabre 
in  hand,  and  without  listening  to  his  request,  shut  the 
door  abruptly  in  his  fiiee.  The  poor  fellow,  however, 
was  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  proceeding  fiuther,  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  discovered  the  sign  of  a  female 
accoucheur.  He  knocked,  and  the  matron  appearing, 
he  at  once  revealed  hJs  bosiness,  promising  to  reward 
her  libeiaDy,  if  she  would  come  with  him  immediatoly. 

It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they 
reached  the  chamber  of  Clementine.  On'  entering  it, 
the  female  looked  around,  doubting,  from  its  humble 
character,  the  ability  of  Pierre  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
He  at  once  comprehended  her  suspicions,  and  placing 
in  her  hand  four  five  franc  pieces,  said,  **  I  have  never 
yet  deceived  any  one ;  there  is  proof  that  I  mean  truly 
what  I  promised ;  attend  to  the  mother  and  child  as  if 
they  were  those  of  an  Emperor.  Let  nothing  be  neg- 
lected or  wanting,  that  money  can  procure." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  female,  **  but  my  services 
are  not  required;  the  danger  is  past;  that  which  is 
necessary  is  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  the  mother.  I  can 
only  prescribe  the  proper  regimen  and  medicines." 

**  Well,  well,  procure  me  one,  madam ;  let  no  expense 
be  spared ;  I  am  able  and  willing  to  pay  fur  every  thing," 
cried  the  worthy  fellow,  "  and  let  a  fire  be  kindled ;  the 
air  of  the  apartment  feels  chilly;  and  pray  prescribe 
quickly  the  proper  medicines.  I  will  go  for  them 
myself." 

**  Assuredly,  sir,"  answered  the  woman,  "  your,  will  is 
law,"  and  she  proceeded  to  write  the  prescription. 

The  poor  mother,  who  had  listened  to  the  conversa 
tion,  seized  the  l»nd  of  Pierre,  and  covered  it  with  her 
tears  and  kisses.  She  could  not  speak,  so  exhausted 
was  she,  but  long  and  deep  sobbings  burst  from  her 
bosom.  "Come,  come,", said  Pierre,  "  I  am  like  your- 
self, desolate,  in  the  world,  bue,.thank  Heaven^  I  have 
still  a  faesdt  to  feel  fori  and  succor  the  distressed." 

"  Oh !  geikerpus  man,  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  f 
but  God  will  if  ever  my  prayers  reach  the  throne  of 
mercy ;"  and  she  wept  bitleriy. 

**  Nay,  nay,  compose  yourself"  cried  he,  the  big  tears 
etaning  into  his  eyes.  **  Be  tranquil,  my  good  child-^ 
yoQ  require  rest;  bright  days  are  yet  in  store  for  you 
and  your  little  piotore,  and  neither  of  you  shall  ever 
want  whale  Pierre  has  one  sou  in  his  pocket;"  then 
taming  to  the  female,  said,  "  well,  have  you  finished, 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  raplied  she.  '*  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  carry  this  prescription  to  the  apothecary's,  you  will 
procoKB  the  aeceasary  medicines,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
order  home  tome  fuel  for  a  fire.  I  will  attend  to  the 
lady  in  your  dboeoee,  and  on  yo«r  return,  will,  myself, 
yeoaed  in  quest  of  a  anrse." 


•*  It  is  well,"  said  the  kind  fellow;  "  do  aU  for  the 
best,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent  it." 

He  left  the  apartment,  and  hastened  to  the  apothe- 
cary's, where,  having  procured  the  medicines,  he  called 
at  the  woodman's,  and  on  his  own  shoulders^  earned 
home  a  heavy  load  of  wood.  A  bright  fire  was  soon 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  sending  its  cheerful  warmth 
through  the  dreary  apartment,  while  the  doctress  de- 
parted to  procure  a  nurse  for  the  exhausted  Clemen* 
tine. 

Pierre,  on  being  left  alone  with  the  'poor  mother, 
began  to  apologize  for  alarming  her  by  his  abrupt 
entrance  into  her  chamber,  and  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  purse  containing  six  hundred  francs,  advanced 
towards  her.  ''Behold  this  purse,"  said  he;  ''it con- 
tains neariy  all  that  I  possess— it  is  yours— take  it 
without  oeremooy  without  thanks,  and  yon  will  nmke 
me  happy,  because  I  shall  then  know  that  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  immediate  want." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Clementine,  "  I  will  aofc— cannot 
abuse  your  bounty." 

"  You  do  not  abuse  it,  my  good  girl.  I  know  that 
you  are  indusuious— that  you  toil  hard  from  momiag 
'till  night,  to  support  yourself,  but  now  that  you  have  a 
double  charge,  your  labor  vrill  not  prove  sufficient  for 
both;  but  be  of  good  heart;  I  will  take  care  of  the 
little  one  myself;  I  will  bo  a  faithful  father  to  it." 

"  Oh!  never,  my  generous  sir.  I  know  your  heart—- 
I  can  confide  in  it  firmly ;  but  never  can  I  part  from  my 
babe ;  it  is  enough  that  it  has  been  deserted  by  its  true 
fether ;"  and  she  wept,  and  pressed  the  innocent  to  hu 
bosom.'* 

"  Deserted  by  its  fiither  t"  cried  Pierre ;  "  horrible  I 
It  caniiot  be ;  there  surely  lives  not  such  a  wretch  upon 
«lrdi." 

<'  There  does,"  faintly  ejacnhuad  Clementine. 

"  And  hU  name  f "  asked  Pierre. 

"  Firman." 


<i 


I  shall  go  to  him  immediately,"  shouted  the  honest 
soldier,  and  he  seised  up  his  hat  and  sword.  "  Where 
doe*  he  reside?" 

"No  matter;  it  is  useless  now,  Monsieur  Pierre.  I 
hftveW^riiteti  to  him  frequently  to  solicit  his  aid,  not  for 
myself,  but  the  babe  to  whom  I  have  given  birth,  yet 
has  he  isev^r  deigped  to  reply." 

"^Infomoiis!"  said  Pierre,  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  .chamber,  handling  his  sabre,  and  muttering 
to  himself.    "  But  why  has  ho  forsaken  you  T" 

"  Because  I  am  poor !" 

"  And  is  &e  rich  7" 

"  No!" 
Pray  what  does  he  follow  T" 
He  is,  by  trade,  a  jeweller." 

"A  jeweller.  Bahi  a  popiiyajr— false  metal— «r  he 
would  never  have  abandoned  you.  Where  does  he 
reside?" 

"  In  ^ail  Stupet,  number  twenty-one." 

"  tlnougb.  '  'I  shall  go  to  him,  and  inquire  his  reasons 
— hack !  I  hear  some  one  on  die  stairs ;  perhaps  it  ie 
the  mirie.  If  so,  I  shall  leave  you  with  her,  and  go  in 
quest  of  Firman."  Thedooropened,  and  the  nurse,  with 
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the  female  aecouchsttr  entered.    "  Adieu,  madam/'  he 
■aid,  and  departed. 

Clementine,  what  from  excitement  and  rafiering, 
was  now  in  a  raginf  fisver.  One  moment  she  woaM 
fix  her  ejea  upon  her  babe  and  weep  bitteriy ;  the  ncxt^ 
would  Tocantly  rest  them  upon  some  object,  while 
indignatioa  would  flash'  from  them,  and  the  name  of 
Firman  occasionally  escape  from  her  lips.  A  strange 
and  ghastly  change  came  over  her  features,  her  respi- 
ration became  difficult,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  angel 
of  death  was  hovering  above  her  pillow. 

But  to  return  to  our  soldier.  At  a  principal  eafi^-^ 
the  hotel  Montmatre-*he  and.  Firman  were  seated 
together  at  breakfast.  The  morning  was  cold,  and 
Pierre,  from  old  associations  and  liabits,  thought  it  no 
crime  in  indulging  in  an  early  and  extra  glass.  In  this 
Finnan  was  not  slow  to  follow  his  example,  and  the 
contents  of  half  a  dozen  bottles  soon  disappeared.  As 
yet,  Pierre  bad  not  hinted  at  his  business,  and  Firman 
began  to  be  uneasy  and  anxious,  to  know  what  had  sent 
an  old  soldier  to  him  at  such  an  untimely  hour  of  the 
morning.  At  length  he  made  bold  to  demand  explicitly 
die  nature  of  his  errand,  and  accordingly  said-^ 

"  Now  that  I  have  partaken  of  your  hospitality,  will 
you  bo  obliging  enough  to  favor  me  with  your  business  7 
I  believe  this  is  the  flrst  time  we  have  ever  encountoied 
each  other,  my  veteran." 

''  Yes!"  answered  Fierce,  <*  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
the  last." 

**  Well,  and  what  is  your  commission  f  I  have  rela- 
tions in  Lorraine ;  perhaps  you  have  come  to  announce 
to  me  their  death,  and  that  I  am  their  heir ;  if  so,  spoak 
out,  and  do  not  keep  me  straggling  in  the  depths  of 
Misponse." 

"  I  am  not  from  Lorraine,  thank  Heaven,"  cried  the 
soldier,  twisting  his  mustaohoes,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  his  heart— ^' I  am  from  Besancon.  I  quitted  the 
army  of  the  Loire  some  four  months  since,  came  to 
Paris,  and  now  dwell  in  the  street  of  Perehe,  opposite 
the  church  of  Saint  Francis,  and  I  am  now  here  to 
announce,  not  a  detUh,  but  a  birth ;  you  understand  me, 
young  gentleman." 

"  Scarcely !"  replied  Firman,  hb  countenance  altering 
most  visibly,  "  of  what  speak  you  T" 

**  You  shall  hear.  Listen.  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  deeply  injured  a  young  female,  and  I  have  come 
hither  to  inquire  if  you  will  repair  your  error,  and 
which,  if  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  as  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  you  will  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  do." 

"Indeed!  methinks  you  are  wonderfully  interested 
in  her  cause."  ' 

"  No  naore,  my  young  sir,"  said  the  hussar,  the  blood 
tinging  his  withered  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  indignation 
kindling  in  his  eyfr— ''  no  mora  than  a  man  who  can  ieel 
for  insulted  innocence.  Have  you  not  promised  to 
make  her  your  wile  f " 

"Promise— oh i  yes,  as  I  have  promised  a  dozen 
othen,  but  surely  you  do  not  expect  that  I  should 
espouse  them  alL" 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  jest,  young  man,  on  a  subject 
too  sacred  for  fooling.    She,  fondly  confiding  in  your 


word,  has  yielded  up  her  honor,  and  now  to  dasat  her, 
is  infamous." 

"  Infrmous  f  " 

*'  Yes,  most  infamous,  I  repeat." 

"  Speak  more  respectfully,  my  friend,  or  you  may 
chance  to  repent  it,"  said  Firman,  waUdag  up  thveaitn- 
ingly  to  Pierre. 

**  Pshaw !  I  am  too  old  a  soMior  to  lear  the  bravado 
of  a  popinjay." 

"  Leave  me !"  said  Firman,  finding  that  his  heartless 
assurance  would  avail  him  nothing,  and  assuming  aa 
air  of  insulted  feeling.  "  Leave  ma,  sir ;  it  is  phda 
that  you  have  come  here  to  insult  me." 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Pierre.  *'  I  have  eoma 
respectfully  but  firmly,  to  denumd  that  you  will  make 
some  ropacBtion  to  the  poor  giri  yon  have  so  deeply 
wronged — " 

"And  which  you  imagine,  no  doubt,  your  curled 
mustachoes,  big  looks  and  menaces,  will  frighten  me 
to  do." 

**  I  menace  not.  I  only  jMray  you  to  do  an  act  of 
justice;  I  speak  to  you  amicably;  I  beseech  you  to 
send  me  back  to  your  poor  Clementine  with  at  least 
a  word  of  comfort,  if  not  with  assistanoo ;"  and  a 
big  tear  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  noble-hearted 
follow. 

"  It  is  impossible,  I  tell  you.  She  and  I  can  never 
again  meet.  I  am  already  too  poor  to  support  myself; 
besides,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  so  pretty  a  giri  as 
Clementine  to  find  plenty  of  wealthy  protectors." 

Pierre  struggled  with  his  feelings;  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  levelling  the  callous-hearted  villain  to  the  floor, 
but  prudence  overcame  passion,  and  he  calmly  contin- 
ued—" What  would  induce  you  to  marry  her  ?" 

"  A  fortune !"  answered  Firman,  laughingly. 

"  And  of  what  amount  f" 

"  Why,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  I  ever  will  receive  one 
in  that  quarter,  I  will  be  moderate  in  my  demand.  If 
Clementine  will  bring  me  ten  thousand  francs,  I  will 
make  no  difliculty  in  espousing  her." 

"  So,  then,  it  is  only  her  poverty  that  deters  you  from 
marrying  her?'* 

"  Nothing  more;  but  what  4s  the  use  of  words.  The 
poor  devil,  I  verily  believe,  has  not,  at  this  moment,  a 
hundred  sous,  let  alone  ten  thousand  francs." 

"And  you  say  this  gaily,  without  feeling  in  your 
pocket,  to  send  her  tome  aid  to  lighten  her  load  of 
poverty  and  sorrow." 

"  Pshaw!  she  needs  nothing  fimn  me,  as  long  as  she 
has  so  generous  an  advocate  in  the  gentlomaa  befoa 
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me. 

"  Miserable  rascal !"  cried  Pierre,  mxaing  Finnan  by 
the  throat,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  strangla  you  as  I 
would  a  viper." 

Firman  finding  himself  so  roughly  handled,  attamptad 
to  extricate  himself,  but  Pienre  held  him  lake  a  vice. 
In  the  scuffle  the  .table  was  upset,  and  the  botdas  and 
glasses  shivered  into  a  thousand  fmgmeBta.  The  hm^ 
lord  and  his  servants  rushed  in,  and  not  wiifaoat 
difficulty,  separated  the  combetanu,  but  Finnan» 
was  highly  excited,  insbted  that  the  alEdr  should 
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hen  teraUDftte,  but  that  he  would  have  Mttiffretioii  for 
ihe  outimfo  on  Uf  penoa.  The  landlord  vainly  endear 
vored  to  call  the  attention  of  the  angry  partiet  to  hi* 
remoottraaoet.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  bill,  and  with 
the  other,  meet  emphatically  pointed  to  the  broken 
fumitorei  dithoe  and  glataet.  At  length  Pierre  gave 
heed  to  bis  demands,  and  dischai^ing  the  amount, 
desired  Firman  to  follow  hira. 

"  What  ace  your  weapons  t"  said  he,  as  they  reached 
thestreet. 

**  The  short  sword,*'  answered  Firman. 

**  Be  it  so ;  hast  thou  a  pair  in  thy  possession  77    . 

"  No ;  but  at  the  first  tavern  we  will  find  them,  as 
well  as  seconds,  who  will  serve  to  see  justice  done." 

The  two  enemies  walked  silently  and  quickly  on, 
nadl  they  gained  the  outskiru  of  the  Tempi*.  There, 
luckily,  they  encountered  three  or  four  soldiers,  who 
agreed  to  procure  weapons,  and  act  as  seconds  to  the 
parties.  Pierre,  with  the  red  riband  of  the  Legion  of 
honor  at  his  button-hole,  and  his  veteran  appearance, 
praposses0ed  them  at  once  in  bis  favor,  conWncing  them 
he  had  justice  on  his  side.  They  hired  a  hackney 
coach,  and  desiring  the  driver  to  proceed  speedily  to 
the  park  of  Saint  Fargcau;  in  a  short  time  they 
reached  it,  where,  alighting,  in  three  minutes  they  had 
exchanged  the  formal  salutations,  and  crossed  their 


It  was  soon  apparent  that  Finnan  began  to  fear 
the  issue  of  the  con^bot.  At  the  commencement,  he 
had  attacked  his  adversary  with  great  fierceness,  think- 
ing that  he  would  soon  fatigue  the  old  hussar,  and 
obtain  the  victory ;  but  the  steady  and  cool  manner  in 
which  his  assaults  were  received  and  parried,  soon 
convinced  him  diat  he  had  found  an  opponent  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  conquer.  His  strength  began  to  fail 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemy.  Pierre  saw  this,  and  disdaining  to  acquire 
a  victory  with  so  little  glory,  generously  tendered  him 
the  hand  of  conciliation.  ''Thou  tromblest!"  said  he 
to  Firman ;  ''it  is  plain  thy  conscience  is  ill  at  ease.  I 
desire  not  the  death  of  a  sinner ;  follow  my  advice — 
repair  the  wrong  thou  hast  done,  and  we  may  still  be 
friends !"  In  saying  this  he  dropped  his  weapon  by  his 
*,  and  stood  completely  unguarded,  which.  Firman 
I,  cowardly  thrust  at  the  breast  of  Pierre, 
inflicting,  hickily,  only  a  simple  wound.  Tho  hussar's 
kindly  leeling  vanished  in  a  moment ;  his  rage  knew 
BO  bounds,  and  swifter  than  lightning,  with  a  well 
directed  and  powerful  blow,  ho  severed  the  hand  of  the 
dastard  Finnan  from  the  wrist,  which  fell  quivering  and 
bleeding  to  the  earth. 

"  Miserable  wretch !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Thou  didst 
refuse  bread  to  the  unhappy,  who  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand it  of  thee.    Now  thou  wilt  havo  to  kdg  Sot  thine 
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own. 

At  the  sight  of  his  mutilated  person,  Finnan  was 
horror  stricken,  and  fell  unconscious  into  the  arms  of 
his  seconds,  who,  after  stopping  the  eifqsion  of  blood, 
Ibofv  him  to  the  carriage,  and  ocderod  the  driver  to 
convey  bins  to  the  hospital  of  Saint  X«onis,  where 
premp^^MiataJioe  «aidd  be  dbtaiaed,    Pierre  and  the 


seconds  adjourned  to  the  nearest  tav«m,  where,  eall- 
tag  fi>r  wine,  he  pledged  them  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor,  then  bidding  them  fiuewell,  hastened  back  to 
Clementine,  who  had  begun  to  bo  groatly  ahurmed  at 
his  absence.  On  his  entering  the  apartment,  her  first 
question  was  "  if  he  had  seen  Firman,  and  been  snocess- 
ful  in  his  mission."  Pierre  knew  not  how  to  answer, 
and  it  was  only  on  her  repeating  the  question,  that  he 
bluntly  repKed,  "  I  have !" 

"  And  have  you  obtained  auf^ht  from  his  bounty  f " 
"  Not  a  sou,  the  misenble !"  said  Pierre.    **  Clem- 
entine, you  must  forget  this  man;  a  greater  villain 
walks  not  the  earth;  he  is  unworthy  of  yon— " 
**  Ahl  is  he  not  die  father  of  my  child  V* 
"  The  father  of  your  child.     A  pretty  lather,  indeed. 
Give  him  not  such  a  tide,  Clemendne ;  he  denies  all 
^d  to  you  or  your  babe ;  forget  him ;  hate  him,  if  you 


can. 

"  Oh !  impossible,  Monsieur  Pierre.  I  cannot,  will 
not  believe  him  to  be  so  callous.'* 

"  And  I  swear  to  you  on  this  emblem  of  honor," 
cried  Pierre,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  riband  attached 
to  his  breast,  "  that  a  more  vile  or  dissolute  rascal  does 
not  exist." 

"Oh!  gracious  Heaven!**  screamed  Clemendne^ 
seeing  the  blood  trickle  from  his  breast,  from  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  wound  which  he  had  re- 
oeived  from  his  treacherous  foe,  and  which,  in  his  harry 
to  return  to  Clemendne  he  had  quite  forgotten.  '*  Oh.W 
gradoos  Heaven!  you  are  bleedia^-yoo  have  been 
fighdng." 

**  Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear  child-^a  scratch  that  I 
gave  myself  by  aecident— eo  simple^  that  I  had  quite 
forgotten  it." 

"  Ah,  you  are  deceiving  me.  It  is  as  I  conjectured; 
you  have  been  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Firman ;"  and 
she  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  mourned  bitteriy. 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you ;  calm  your  fears ;  nothing  has 
taken  place.** 

"  Say  you  so  upon  your  honor  f " 

Pierre,  who  could  not  bear  to  dissemUe,  knew  not 
how  to  reply.  At  last  he  said,  "  To-morrow,  Clem* 
entine,  I  will  tell  you  all ;  in  die  meandme,  compose 
your  troubled  heart.  Think  of  your  babe,  who,  if  it 
lose  you,  will  have  no  parent  to  protect  it.  Place  your 
trust  in  that  power  who  never  deserts  Ae  injured  and 
unfortunate.'* 

Clementine  was  silent;  she  spoke  not  again  to 
Pierre,  and  soon  afVer  fell  into  a  strong  fever,  accompa- 
nied by  delirium.  A  hundred  times  the  name  of  Fifw 
man  escaped  fitHn  her  Kps,  somedmes  in  a  voice  of 
anger,  at  others,  in  the  greatest  tenderness,  *till,  at 
last,  the  state  of  the  poor  creature  became  truly  alarm* 
ing.  All  that  skill  could  effisct^  was  bestowed  upon  her, 
but  in  vain ;  her  sufferings  condnued  to  increase,  and 
whenf  at  last,  the  doctor  pronounced  her  irreooverable, 
poor  Pierre  ga're  himself  up  to  the  deepest  sorrow,  and 
hung  afTecdooately  over  her.  "  Clementine,  dear  Clem- 
endne !"  he  would  kindly  exclaim,  but  she  was  insensi- 
ble to  hb  voice,  and  it  vras  with  difficulty  he  was  led 
I  from  her  oonob,  not  to  distmb  her  pacdng 
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At  lafty  muiteriiig  up  coiirafe,he  criedy "  It  is  |iroper 
diat  MMne  one  diottkl  be  a  parent  to  the  child.  I  will 
be  so.  Nune,  convey  to  the  hospital  of  Saint  Mary's, 
the  babe,  and  I  will  follow  with  two  inhabitattts  of  the 
district  as  witnesses  to  the  act."  His  wish  was  com- 
plied withy  and  they  soon  were  in  the  lod|;e  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

."Where  is  the  father t"  asked  the  cleik,  prepariaf 
to  draw  out  the  rsg;iscer. 

"  Here !"  replied  Pierre. 

'*  Your  name— surname— residence— age— plaee  of 
birth,  and  profession  t'* 

"  Pierre  Franc !  living  in  Paris — fifty-eight  years  old 
—bom  at  Besancoo— an  ancient  hussar— larrier  and 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  honor." 

"The  mother  7" 

"Clementine  Duval-— nineteen  years-~native  of— 
hold,  let  me  look  at  the  papei^— " 

"  What  surname  do  you  give  the  child  t"  asked  the 
clerk. 

"Frederic,  Csssar,  Alexander,  Napoleon,'*  shouted 
Pierre.  The  derit  smiled,  and  writing  as  Pierre  had 
dictated,  the  register  was  signed  by  all  present. 

On  their  return,  Clementine  was  dead.  Alas!  she  knew 
not,  ere  her  spirit  departed,  of  the  noble  action  Pierre 
had  performed.  "  Unfortunate  creature,"  he  cried, 
bending  ayert  and  kissing  her  yet  warm  liJVs,  "  repose 
in  peace.  Be  thy  spirit  happy ;  thy  babe  has  found  a 
/a^r  who  never  will  desert  him." 

The  appointments  of  the  funeral  were  attended  to  by 
Pierre,  but  his  strength,  in  this  last  trial,  almost  forsook 
him.  Pale  and  emaciated,  he  looked  a  fitting  compan- 
ion to  descend  to  the  tomb  with  the  corpse  of  Clemen- 
tine. 

Only  one  person  accompanied  the  hearse  to  the 
Cemetery ;  who  that  one  was,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
The  body  was  conrignnl  to  iu  last  resting-place,  and 
Pierre  returned  alone  to  the  chamber  of  the  departed 
Clementine. 

Against  the  wall  was  iastened  her  portrait,  painted 
by  an  inferior  artist,  yet  retaining  enough  of  the  features 
of  the  original,  to  constitute  a  tolerable  likeness.  This 
was  a  precious  gem  in  the  eyes  of  Pierre,  and  he  re- 
solved to  possess  himself  of  it.  He  accordingly  began 
to  remove  the  canvass  from  the  wall,  when  a  sound  like 
that  proceeding  from  a  heap  of  coin  fell  upon  his  ear. 
He  tried  again,  and  the  same  sound  was  again  heard. 
He  removed  the  picture,  and  detaching  a  fragment  of 
paper  which  apparently  was  pasted  over  some  aper- 
ture, to  his  surprize,  discovered  a  little  door.     "  What 


is  here? 


f» 


a  treasure  in  the  home  of  misery  7 


Let  us  see;"  and  shattering  the  door  with  his  hammer, 
beheld  a  huge  quantity  of  six  franc  pieces,  intermixed 
with  fragments  of  rag,  eaten  by  the  rets  and  moths. 
"  Poor  Clementine  I  how  hast  thou  been  suffering,  and 
yet  so  near  to  plenty.  What  a  change  would  thil  have 
made  in  thy  destiny.  For  want  of  this  wast  thou 
despised,  but  God  is  just — ^his  will  be  done." 

Frederic  secretly  conveyed  the  money  to  his  chamber, 
paid  his  own  rent  and  that  of  Clementine,  and  quitted 
the  dwalUng  of  sorrow  and  adventure.    Eighteen  tfaott> 


sand  francs  was  the  amount  of  the  discofveted  treasurs, 
ten  thousand  of  which  he  placed  in  the  name  of  the 
child,  and  the  cdier  eight,  at  the  disposal  of  Madame 
Duval,  the  nune,  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her 
charge,  'till  such  time  as  he  gained  his  majority ;  the 
remainder  then  to  return  to  the  young  man,  but  a  suits* 
ble  provision  to  be  made  for  madame,  should  she  at 
that  period  sunrive. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  an  old  priest  of  great 
avarice,  had  inhabitMi  the  apartment  before  Clemetttine, 
where  he  had  died  without  friend,  relatioD,  or  will,  to 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  wealth  to  which  the  worthy 
Pierre  had  so  smgularly  come  in  possession  of. 

When  Firman  left  the  hospital,  he  verified  the  remark 
of  Pierre.  He  had  completely  to  depend  upon  ths 
bounty  of  the  charitable,  and  perhaps  some  of  asy 
readers  may  even  have  bestowed  dieir  mite  upon  ths 
unfortunate  being,  if  they  have  ever  passed  through  the 
street  of  Ckouteul  in  Paris. 


Or  if  inal. 
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What,  here !  where  die  soul  foels  an  angeVs  elation, 
Where  the  balm  of  the  breese  is  worth  all  the  world's 
wealth. 

Oh !  profane  not  the  place,  by  so  low  a  libation, 
While  pure  from  the  rock,  springs  the  fountain  ofhealth! 

What,  here !  where  the  wood,  its  warble  subduing, 
Keeps  holy  our  Sabbath  with  music  and  love. 

And  Earth,  her  wild  blossoms,  for  ever  renewing, 
Sends  up,  in  their  perfume,  her  praises  above ! 

Where  the  skies  seem  to  bend,  in  their  luminous  beauty. 
So  loving  and  low,  o'er  the  green  mountain-sod, 

That  the  spirit,  attuned  to  devotion  and  duty, 
Sees  Nature  embracing  her  Father  and  God! 

No  temple  can  match,  with  a  glory  so  solemn. 
The  forest-catliedral,  that  rises  around ; 

The  pine's  stately  shaft,  fen*  the  fair,  marble  column,  , 
All  veined  with  the  sunlight,  and  gracefully  ci  owned ; 

Its  dome — the  unlimited  arch,  glowing  o'er  us ; 

Its  censer— yon  budding  spray,  swung  by  the  breeze ; 
Its  music— <he  hymn  of  the  fountain  before  us ; 

Its  light— Heaven's  smile— stealing  soft  through  the 
trees: 

And  oh !  the  bright  treasures  around  and  below  us, 
The  buds  of  the  wild  mountain-laurel,  behold ! 

So  perfect,  so  gem-like !  where,  where  will  you  show  us 
A  richer  mosaic  in  teimple  of  old  7 

Profane  not  the  spot  with  so  base  a  libation ! 

Look  around  y»— look  upward !  and  drink  if  ye  dare ! 
Away  with  the  wine-cop,  the  curse  of  creation ! 

Yon  fount  has  enough  for  us  all,  and  to  spare. 
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CHAPTBR  I. 

"  TIm  pasiions  of  onr  youth !  like  lara  flood«» 
They  deeolate  lile'i  ^reenaad  flowory  p«(b| 
Leaving  but  avhes  *oeath  our  weary  feet — 
The  aahea  of  our  hopea." 

"  Thbit  you  will  not  aocompaoy'  me  to  Niagara, 
uncle  !»» 

"No;  I  will  go  any  where  elae  with  yon,  Charles, 
hut  I  cannot  visit  Niagara  with  other  feelingi  than  those 
of  pain." 

"  Your  favorite,  Lucy  Lisbume,  is  to  be  of  the  party ; 
wiD  not  that  inducement  tempt  you  7" 

**  For  your  sake,  boy,  I  am  glad  she  is  going,  for  she 
is  one  who  well  deserves  the  love  of  a  noble  heart,  but 
do  not  ask  me  to  revisit  a  scene  so  full  of  sorrowful 
recollections.  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  mighty  cataract  now.  Years  have 
passed  since  last  I  trod  its  rocky  barriers,  and  the  gentle 
being  who  then  was  my  companion,  has  long  since  faded 
from  the  earth,  but  the  lemembrance  of  her  bright  face 
haunu  me  still— «  lovely  and  yet  fearful  spectre  of  the 
past.  Listen  to  the  tale  of  my  early  folly,  Harry,  and 
you  will  learn  how  deeply  the  events  of  a  single  moment 
may  influence  one's  whole  existence. 

"  I  had  just  completed  my  collegiate  studies,  and  the 
severe  struggle  by  which  alone  I  was  enabled  to  secure 
the  highest  prizes  in  my  class,  had  exhausted  both 
mental  and  bodily  strength.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  vagabondizing,  previous  to 
devoting  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  my  future  profes- 
sion, and  taking  with  me  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  baggage,  I  went  on  board  a  North  Riv^  steamboat, 
intending  to  be  governed  entirely  by  my  own  truant 
inclination  in  my  future  course.  The  excitement  which 
I  had  undergone,  had  left  me  suffering  under  such 
extreme  lassitude  of  spirits,  that  I  preferred  travelling 
quite  alone,  and,  on  looking  round  among  my  fellow 
passengers,  was  rejoiced  to  find  myself  an  isolated  indi- 
vidual, surrounded  by  entire  strangers.  After  amusing 
fnyself  fur  some  time,  with  quiet  speculations  upon  the 
character  and  manners  of  my  travelling  companions,  I 
was  fast  lapsing  into  one  of  those  delicious  reveries 
which  abstract  die  mind  so  completely  from  the  com- 
mon things  of  earth,  when  my  eye  accidentally  fell 
upon  my  opposite  neighbor,  and,  for  once,  reality 
teemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  fancy.  I  never  saw 
a  lovelier  hce  than  her's.  The  features,  when  in  re- 
pose, might  have  served  a  painter  as  a  model  for  a 
Madonna,  so  9oh  was  the  outline,  so  perfect  the  symme- 
try. Her  complexion,  pale,  but  so  delicate,  that  the 
branching  of  the  thread-like  veins  was  distinctly  visible 
on  her  fair  brow — eyes  of  that  hazel  hue,  which  is  ever 
so  full  of  tenderness— lips  like  the  inner  leaves  of  a 
rose-bud,  and  long,  light-brown  curls,  flinging  over  the 
whole  countenance  just  the  proper  degree  of  shadow- 
all  combined  to  form  a  picture  which,  in  perfection  of 
form,  and  richness  of  coloring,  was  unrivalled.    Ab- 


sorbed hi  placid  thought^  the  yornig  giri  sat  looking  out 
upon  the  Wat6r,  and  it  was  long  before  a  change  hi  her 
position  compelled  me  to  withdraw  my  gaae  ftam  her 
beauty.  When  I  did  so,  however,  I  watf  almost  aa 
much  struck  with  the  Appearance  of  her  travelling 
companion.  He  was  an  old  maUf  with  a  eountenanoa 
of  singular  mildness  and  benignity.  His  featoiea 
were  eminently  handsome,  and  his  high  bald  forehead 
added  a  very  intellectual  character  to  his  face,  while 
the  thick  curiing  locks  of  silvered  black,  which  firil  on 
his  shoulders  in  a  manner  then  rarely  seen,  gave  him 
an  almost  apostolic  air.  The  strong  similitude  between 
the  two,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  deep 
Imes  with  which  time  had  marred  the  elder  face,  it  waa 
evident  that  they  were  father  and  daughter. 

"  My  close  observation  of  them,  soon  enabled  me  to 
discover  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  higher  orders 
of  society.  There  was  Uttle  in  the  young  giri*s  manner 
to  betray  fi  want  of  refined  breeding,  but  still  a  few 
trifling  circumstances,  tAen  in  ooonection  widi  her 
father's  mode  of  address,  ccmvinced  me  of  the  fact.  A 
young  coUegian  is  rarely  destitute  of  that  kind  of  moral 
courage  which  wiser  folks  term  impudence,  and  I  deter^ 
mined  to  make  use  of  my  peculiar  endowmenu  of  that 
nature,  in  order  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
strangers.  Chance  favored  my  design.  The  faiher 
had  forgotten  to  procure  a  newspaper ;  I  offered  him 
mine,  and  this  little  courtesy  on  my  port,  I  took  care 
should  be  repaid  by  a  prolooged  discussion  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day.  We  had  some  very  agreeable  convert 
sation,  and  while  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  die 
old  man's  language  was  that  of  one  whose  eariy  edo- 
cadon  had  been  very  defective,  I  was  gready  struck 
with  the  raciness  of  his  remarks,  and  bis  keen  insigkl 
into  human  nature.  The  daughter  sat,  a  silent,  but 
attentive  listener,  and,  as  she  smiled  at  our  occasional 
jests,  I  thought  her  face  even  lovelier  in  its  mirthiid, 
than  in  its  pensive,  expression.  At  the  tea-table,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  devodng  myself  pardculariy  to  the 
daughter,  for  the  old  man  seemed  to  have  Htde  idea  of 
waidng  upon  a  lady,  and  I  found  my  civilides  by  no 
meahs  ill-reoeived.  Indeed,  by  die  dme  the  harried 
meal  was  finished,  we  had  become  quite  femiliar,  and, 
as  I  handed  the  beaudfnl  giri  up  to  the  proOMnade 
deck,  I  ventured  to  take  a  seat  beside  her,  without 
meeting  any  repulse.  My  suspicions  of  their  endm 
ignorance  of  the  obeervances  of  good  society,  were  now 
confirmed  by  the  imprudent  frankness  with  which  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  conversadon  by  me. 
As  the  boat  glided  rapidly  through  the  nu^estic  High- 
lands, we  talked  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  until  the 
moon  rose  high  above  the  verdant  hills,  and  then  '  the 
hour,  the  place,  the  scene,'  led  us  into  poetry,  romanea 
and  sentiment.  Among  my  college-mates,  I  could  have 
laughed  to  scorn  such  vague  fencies,  such  crude  ideas, 
such  wild  visions  of  future  life,  as  seemed  to  fill  the 
mind  and  heart  of  my  ardess  companion.  But  there 
was  something  sacred  finom  ridicule  in  her  eameetnesa 
and  simplicity ;  her  very  guilelessness  was  her  security, 
and  as  I  listened  to  her  youthful  feelinp,  uttered  by 
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meh  bright  lips,  and  with  tiich  fweet  looks,  I  felt  that 
the  pleasaotest  of  all  studies  was  the  study  of  a  yoang 
aad  pore  heart.  The  time  passed  like  a  dxeam.  The 
old  man,  who  had  been  pacing  the  deck,  occasionally 
stopping  to  exchange  a  word  with  us,  now  grew  ¥reaxy, 
■nd  desired  his  daughter  to  retire.  She  cbejed  ¥rith 
evident  reluctance,  and  left  me  musing  on  the  singular 
eontradiction  between  her  evident  cultivation  of  mind, 
and  her  entire  ignorance  of  the  decorum  and  etiquette 
which  society  has  prescribed  as  rules  of  conduct  to  its 
subjects.  The  witchery  of  her  exceeding  beauty,  her 
modest  bearing,  her  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  her 
innocent  finsinkness,  were  irresbtible  attractions  to  a 
young  and  ardent  boy,  as  I  then  was.  That  she  be- 
longed to  a  respectable  class  of  society,  I  could  not 
doubt;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  father 
was  one  of  that  large  portion  of  our  dtixens  who  «re 
*in  trMfuitu '-— peraons  yet  in  the  chrysalis f  or  rather 
spinning  the  web  of  their  future  splendors.  I  imagined 
he  would  be  found  to  be  some  petty  shopkeeper,  who, 
in  anticipation  of  wealth,  had  bestowed  on  his  daughter 
all  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from  a  good 
education,  while  I  considered  her  manners  as  evincing 
a  continual  struggle  between  early  habitual  associations, 
and  acquired  knowledge.  Howevor,  the  adventure 
promised  amusement,  and  I  determined  to  continue  in 
their  company,  at  least,  until  the  novelty  of  the  aflSiir 
was  past. 

"  The  next  morning  I  managed  to  discover  that  a  visit 
to  Niagara,  aad  Canada,  formed  part  of  their  projected 
tour,  and,  consequently,  that  also  became  the  course 
which  I  designed  to  pursue.  The  girl  dkl  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  satisiaction,  when  she  found  that  I  was 
still  to  continue  with  them,  and  although  her  father 
looked  grave,  and  fixed  on  me  a  searching  glanoe,  yet, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  my  name,  (of  which  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  inform  him,)  his  scruples,  whatever 
they  were,  seemed  to  vanish.  In  this  point,  he  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  me,  for  although  my  family 
was  so  well  known,  that  the  simple  announcement  of 
our  name  was  a  guarantee  for  our  rank  in  society,  yet, 
when  he  reciprocated  my  confidence,  I  only  learned 
that  he  was  "  Chmrles  Grayson."  I  was,  therefore, 
little  wiser  respecting  them,  than  I  had  been  when  I 
first  met  him,  but,  however,  I  was  in  pleasant  company, 
and  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  I  determined  to 
enjoy  it. 

CBAPTSK  II. 

"  In  a  moneBt,  we  any  phiage  oar  years 

la  fhlal  peaitaooo.  Mid  tlie  blight. 
Of  oar  own  mul,  tarn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 

And  oolor  thiags  to  ooae,  with  hues  of  aigfit** 

CIIIU>B  HABQLO. 

"  1  will  not  lead  you  step  by  step,  along  the  perilous 
path  of  passion  which  I  then  pursued.  I  learned  that 
Juliet,  (her  very  name  was  enough  to  awaken  the  sus- 
ceptible nature  of  a  Shakqware-worshipper,)  had  just 
tetumed  firom  the  Moravian  school  at  Bethlehem,  where 
she  had  spent  the  last  five  years,  in  the  completion  of 
her  education.  She  was  tolerably  well  skilled  in  music, 
spoke  a  little  German,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
uteful  knowledge,  and,  in  &ct,  hod  acquired  all  that 


she  could  learn  among  that  simple  and  practical  sect  of 
Christians.  But  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  babe  of  the 
ways  of  the  woiid;  and  the  guilelessoess  of  her  nature, 
while  it  added  new  charms  to  her  lovelinessi  rendered 
her  position  hi  society  one  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Enthusiastic  and  affectionate— -her  heart  filled  with 
undeveloped  passion,  and  her  head  teeming  with  the 
romantic  visions,  fostered  by  many  a  siealthily-read 
novel  and  poemr- beautiful  as  a  painter's  drpnm,  and 
artless  as  an  infant,  she  was,  altogether  the  moot  tuor 
nating  creature  I  ever  knew.  She  was  certainly  sape- 
rior  to  her  station  in  sodety-^rsuperior  in  msumers,  in 
taste,  and  in  feeling,  for  thoi^h  all  her  Other's  good 
sense  and  quick  wit  was  peiceptibio,  a  taint  of  vulgarity, 
which  clearly  showed  that  he  had  learned  more  from 
men  than  from  books,  and  that  his  studies  had  not  lain 
among  the  polished  and  characterless  denizens  of  high 
life. 

"  Juliet  was  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Brought  up  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Lehigh,  sh^ 
had  learned  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  fine  eceneiy, 
and  it  was  truly  delightful  to  witness  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  picturesque.  As  we  climbed  the  difis  at  Trenton 
Falls,  beholdiag  one  afler  another  of  the  succession  of 
pictures  which  meet  die  eye,  as  one  ascends  the  rocky 
valley,  I  watched  the  varying  expressaoa  of  her  exquisite 
countenance,  and  felt  that  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  loveliest  is  the '  human  fi»e  divine.'  Her  eyes  would 
dilate,  her  cheeks  glow,  and  throwing  aside  her  bonnet, 
she  would  bound  along  the  rough  path,  with  her  long 
silken  curls  tossed  by  the  breese,  seeming  to  fiirget  every 
thing  in  the  eigoyment  of  the  moment.  It  was  perfect 
rapture  to  me,  then  to  draw  her  aside  into  some  shady 
nook,  and  while  she  was  thus  excited,  to  listen  to  the 
fresh  and  pure  feelings  which  seemed  to  gudi  sponta- 
neously from  the  -heart.  By  the  time  we  reached 
Niagara,  our  intimacy  had  so  increased,  that  in  all  our 
little  excursions,  though  her  father  generally  accompa- 
nied her,  yet  she  became  my  especial  charge,  and,  at 
length,  the  old  man,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  our 
activity,  contented  himself  to  remain  at  the  hotel,  while 
we  wandered,  as  we  would,  amid  the  wonders  of  the 
cataract. 

"  Who  ever  visited  Niagara /or  ike  first  Ume,  without 
being  sensible  of  an  Ration  and  elevation  of  spiritr 
which  almost  seemed  like  a  species  of  mental  intoxi- 
cation f  I  look  bock  with  wonder  to  the  excitement  of 
that  period.  I  remember  how  coolly  and  rationally  I 
managed  all  my  daily  afiairs — ^I  ate  and  drank  and 
slept — I  looked  and  acted  just  like  the  hundreds  of 
people  whom  I  saw  around  mo,  and  yet  I  verily  believe 
that  I  was  then  on  ihe  veiy  verge  of  insaniQr*  I  foigot 
eveiy  thing  except  the  wonders  by  which  I  was  sur-  . 
rounded,  and  the  beautiful  companion  who  beheld  them 
with  me.  Hour  after  hour  we  wandered  togedier  amid 
the  secluded  shades  of  Goat  Island,  our  steps  haunted 
by  the  deep  music  of  the  rushing  waters,  and  threadiqg 
our  devious  way  even  back  to  the  fearful  brink  of  the 
cataract,  to  find  new  excitement  and  bewildenneat  in 
the  ofl-seen  view.  What  a  strong  toil  was  woven  about 
me  then!    The  greatest  marvel  of  the  umverse  was 
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liefbre  my  eyei— ^«  melody  of  woodt  tnd  wmten  was 
ningliiig  in  my  eart  with  the  sweet  voice  of  one  of  the 
fidrest  of  God*t  crPttOrss— aod  a  lorely  boing'  of  almost 
unearthly  lorelineBS  was  at  my  side,  bending  on  me  such 
looks  of  innocent  tenderness  as  might  have  thrilled  the 
•oul  of  an  anchorilte.  I  was  fiucinated-^spell-bound — 
maddened. 

"  One  mornings— it  was  the  crisis  of  my  destiny— we 
crossed  to  die  Canada  side,  and  instead  of  taking  the 
usual  route  to  the  Aqueduct  house,  on  the  brink  of  the 
cataract,  we  climbed  the  hill  along  the  path  generally 
used  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  It  was  a  difficult 
and,  in  tome  places,  a  dangerous  ascent,  but  it  rendered 
Juliet  so  dependent  upon  my  strong  arm,  that  I  scarcely 
felt  iu  &tigue.  We  reached  the  top,  flushed  and  heated 
with  the  toilsome  way,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  thnmg  of  visitors  had  all  dispersed  ere  we  arrived 
at  the  house.  Juliet  gaily  proposed,  that,  as  there  were 
no  idle  spectators  to  behold  us,  we  should  refresh  our- 
selves by  going  under  the  fall;  and  without  a  moment's 
reflection,  I  immediately  summoned  the  guide  to  lead 
MM  amid  the  '  Phlegethon  of  waters.'  We  retired  to 
array  ourselves  in  proper  costume  for  the  enterprtie, 
and  when  we  met  again  at  the  foot  of  Table  Rock,  we 
enjoyed  a  merry  laugh  at  the  sudden  transformation 
which  each  had  undergone.  Our  dress  was  of  the 
rudest  kind*  and  I  might  have  seired  as  a  model  for  a 
young  smuggler,  while  Juliet  was  (tdred  in  the  coarse 
but  picturesque  garb  of  a  fish-wife.  But  no  change  <^ 
garment  could  conceal  her  exquisite  beauty,  and  as  she 
flung  back  her  long  curls  beneath  the  coarse  straw  hat, 
which  had  been  tied  on  to  protect  her  from  the  dashing 
spray,  her  foce  was  that  of  a  youthful  Hebe.  The  little 
guide— he  was  but  a  Ix^r— ^tened  one  hand  in  the 
rope  girdle  which  bound  her  waist,  and  led  the  way, 
while  I  fc^owed  close  behind.  The  path  was  steep  and 
slippery,  and  a  deluge  of  water,  which  nearly  blinded 
us,  met  us  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  But  as  we 
proceeded,  the  overhanging  clifi"  became  broader,  and  at 
length  we  reached  a  point,  where  we  were  so  far  shel- 
tered from  the  pouring  stream,  that  we  could  raise  our 
heads  and  look  around  us.  The  light  which  struggled 
faintly  through  the  mighty  mass  of  tumbling  waters,  was 
like  that  of  the  pale  grey  dawn ;  and  as  we  leaned  against 
the  rock,  and  looked  into  the  terrific  liquid  arch  which 
spanned  our  narrow  pathway,  we  almost  fiucied  that  we 
could  feel  the  vibration  of  the  veiy  stones  beneath  our 
feet.  It  was  like  standing  on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
for  the  ever  sounding  waters,  rushing  on  and  on  and  on, 
disturbed  the  mind  like  the  vague  image  of  infinity,  and 
we  felt  that  it  needed  but  one  plunge  to  discover  to  us 
the  mysteries  of  another  world.  Juliet  drew  close  to 
my  side,  awe-struck  and  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  but 
the  guide  uiged  us  onward,  and  we  followed  him  until 
our  feet  touched  the  last  step  between  life  and  death. 
As  we  were  returning,  the  guide  lost  his  hat ;  you  smile 
at  my  mentioning  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  Charies,  but 
you  have  not  yet  leaned  hoi»  '  trifles  light  as  air  '  often 
decide  our  future  fate.  The  little  fellow  saw  it  on  the 
rock  below)  and,  too  femiliar  with  danger  to  fear,  he 
begged  us  to  remain  beneafh  the  shelter  of  the  impen- 
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ding  rock,  until  he  should  regain  it.  How  many  are 
there  in  the  world  whose  whole  lives  have  been  colored 
by  the  events  of  a  single  moment!  I  drew  Juliet 
towards  me  my  arm  encireled  her  slender  wais^-the 
impulses  of  youthful  passion  overpowered  ^  religious 
awe  whieh  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  scene  had  awa- 
kened—I  whispered  in  her  ear  those  burning  words 
which  trace  themselves  upon  the  heart  of  the  listener 
in  characters  never  to  be  eflaced,  and  even  amid  the 
roar  of  the  eternal  cataract,  those  words  were  keard 
and  answered.  Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder^— her 
lips  met  mine,  and  that  kiss,  thrilfing  like  a  heartquake 
through  every  nerve,  sealed  the  fate  of  both.  The 
guide  returned  speechless  from  ekoess  of  fiMhng,  we 
I  silently  followed  him,  and  as  we  once  more  looked  into 
each  other's  face,  beneath  the  unclouded  light  of  a 
summer  sky,  the  past  moment  seemed  like  a  delirious 
dream. 

CHAPTXR  III. 

**  When  sot«  the  son  on  AMe't  shore. 

That  instant  all  u  nifhc ; 
And  ••  should  Hfe  at  once  be  o*er. 

When  Love  5ni  palea  hU  lif^tr-^ 
Nor,  like  oor  Dorthani  day,  gleaai  oa 

Tbroavh  twilight's  dim  delay. 
The  cold  resMioi  of  InaCra  gone 

Of  flie  hiag  pasaed  away.*'— Jfp^rc. 

"  I  now  looked  upon  Juliet  as  my  afiianced  wife,  but 
my  delirium  of  passion  did  not  blind  me  to  the  oons^ 
quences  of  my  rashness.  My  fether,  an  old  Virginian^ 
was  one  of  the  proudest  men  I  ever  knew.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  of  fashion,  he  still  displayed  in 
the  drawing-room,  a  widely^nranching  genealogical  tree^ 
emblazoned  with  many  curious  devices,  and  he  ofben 
pointed  out  with  no  small  degree  of  comjrfacency,  the 
name  of  Sir  Aylraar  de  Vavasour,  who  first  planted  its 
root  in  merry  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  Coi^ 
queror.  Indeed,  he  carried  his  pride  of  descent  to  an 
almost  ludicrous  excess,  and  while  his  great  wealth 
rendered  him  perfectly  indifferent  Id  the  dowiy  of  a 
bride  for  his  son,  ho  was  especially  fastidious  respecting 
the  family  of  those  with  whom  my  sister  and  myself 
associated.  This  was  an  idle  and  foolish  prejudice  in 
our  land  of  equality,  but  it  had  been  the  besetting  sin  of 
my  grandfether  even  when  he  chose  America  as  the 
home  of  his  adoption,  and  periiaps  /am  not  quite  firee 
from  it,  although  at  that  time  passion  silenced  all  other 
feelings.  In  despite  of  my  fervent  love  for  Juliet,  I  had 
many  secret  misgivings  of  heart.  I  dared  not  think  of 
the  future;  the  images  of  an  angiy  parent,  and  a  sneer 
iag  worid,  were  ever  before  me,  when  I  contemplated 
the  moment  that  was  to  bind  me  to  her  by  the  irrsvi^ 
cable  bonds  of  marriage.  I  posseseed  a  small  estate, 
bequeathed  to  me  by  an  uncle,  and  as  this  secured  me 
a  present  competence,  I  determined  to  gain  the  consent 
of  Juliet  and  her  fother,  to  a  private  union.  The  idea 
of  breaking  off  our  engagement  never  once  occuned  to 
me,  for  if  I  had  been  fiMcinated  by  her  ehaims  when  I 
first  beheld  her,  how  much  more  was  I  under  her  inlhi- 
ence  now,  when  the  spell  of  her  ionoeent  tenderness 
was  added  to  the  witchery  of  her  beauty.  My  nature 
was  impetuous;  but  frank  and  generous.  I  told  Mr. 
i  Grayson  t^niy  love  for  his  daagbct^fiflthout  attemptnif 
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to  conceal  nay  contcioosnefs  of  my  father's  displeasure. 
He  listened  to  me  with  quiet  satis&ction,  and  while  be 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  would  gladly  bestow  on 
me  her  hand,  he  counselled  me  to  keep  our  engagement 
a  secret,  until  I  could  ascertain  my  father's  sentiments. 
This  exactly  suited  my  own  Tiews  of  the  matter,  and 
after  an  absence  of  two  months,  wo  returned  to  our 
native  city,  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  whith 
actuated  us  when  we  bade  ir  adieu. 

**  I  cannot  describe  the  mingled  fieelings  with  which 
I  prepared  to  visit  Juliet  for  the  first  time  in  her  own 
house,  for  I  feared.  lest  I  should  meet  something  offen- 
sive to  my  refined  habits  of  life.     But  I  was  mistaken. 
Every  thing  about  the  house  was  plain  and  neat,  without 
making  any  pretension  to  elegance.    Juliet's  piano  was 
the  odly  ornament  of  the  little  parlor,  and  when  the  fair 
creature  met  me  at  the  door  with  a  blush  and  a  smile, 
I  felt  that  for  such  a  home  and  such  a  companion,  I 
could  willingly  resign  the  appliances  of  wealth.     But 
my  feelings  underwent  a  sudden  and  painful  revulsion  at 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Grayson.     Large,  and  unwieldy  in 
person,  yet  bearing  traces  of  die  coarse  beauty  which 
must  have  characterized  her  in  youth— with  a  voice  like 
a  parrot,  and  manners  marked  by  a  kind  of  boisterous 
good  humor,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  such  a 
being  could  be  the  mother  of  my  gentle  Juliet.     Her 
unmitigated  vulgarly  seemed  to  reflect  itself  on  every 
thing  around  her,  and  even  her  daughter  appeared  to 
lose  a  portion  of  her  delicate  grace,  when  she  appeared 
beside  her  mother.     I  began  now  to  scrutinize   the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  the  father  also.     His  character 
was,  to  me,  a  perfect  riddle.     There  was,  at  times,  a 
jeering  tone  of  sceptical  philosophy  in  his  remarks, 
which  seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  the  careftil  per^ 
formance  of  all  social  duties  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markable.    He  acted  like  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor, 
as  iar  as  I  could  judge,  but  he  often  uttered  sentiments 
worthy  of  a  consummate  scoundrel.     He  held  the  opin- 
ion that  men  were  only  honest  when  their  interests  led 
them  to  be  so,  and  he  seemed  to  delight  in  the  expres- 
sion of  startling  paradoxes  or  painful  truths,  ia  the 
history  of  human  nature.     Nothing  could  be  more  ill 
suited  to  the  unsuspicious  and  confiding  character  of  an 
impetuous  youth,  than  the  cold,  sarcastic,  sneering  phi- 
losophy of  one  who  had  grown  grey  in  worldly  wisdom. 
Yet  the  calm,  benevolent  countenance  of  the  old  man, 
seemed  to  belie  his  own  experience,  and  but  for  an 
occasional  sinister  expression  in  his  deep  set  eyes,  and 
a  scornful  smile  which  sometimes  flitted  over  his  hand- 
some mottth,  his  face  was  that  of  one  who  had  drank 
«oly  from  tlie  sweet  waters  of  truth  and  goodness. 

"  I  was  sensible,  too,  of  a  singular  change  in  my 
ieelingfl  towards  Juliet.  1  still  loved  her  with  the  most 
impassioned  tenderness,  but  from  the  moment  that  I 
had  pledged  my  faith  to  her,  X  became  sensitive  to  every 
thing  that  could  detract  from  her  charms.  I  watched 
her  every  movement,  and  her  ignorance  of  conventional 
forms*  which  had  once  seemed  to  me  so  captivating, 
now  kept  me  in  constant  dread  lest  she  should,  in  some 
unguoided  moment,  expose  herself  to  ridicule.  I 
becama  a  critic  of  her  dress,  her  manners  and  her  lan- 


guage. She  was  now  mine-— destined  to  be  my  lutora 
wife,  and  I  grew  morbidly  alive  to  the  minute  defects 
of  her  character.  At  first,  I  had  compared  her  naiveU 
and  freshness  of  feeling  with  the  cold  manners  and  rigid 
decorum  of  the  daughters  of  feshion ;  but  now  I  found 
myself  contrasting  the  elegant  self— possession  and 
refined  conversation  of  those  very  persons,  with  the  occa- 
sional errors  in  language,  and  the  blushing  timidity  of 
my  future  bride.  I  believe  Juliet  felt  the  change,  but 
she  uttered  no  complaints.  She  studied  to  adapt  her- 
self to  my  wishes  in  every  respect.  She  withdrew  from 
all  intercourse  with  her  former  associates;  she  dressed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  simplicity,  and  she  applied 
herself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  books  I  had  recom- 
mended. 

**  Alas !  the  first  phase  of  passion  bad  already  past ! 
Imagination  had  robed  her  as  a  divinity,  and  set  her  on 
high  as  an  object  of  worship,  but  the  illusion  was  rapidly 
vanishing.  She  was  still  as  beautiful,  still  as  gentle, 
still  as  fond  as  when  I  first  looked  upon  her  exquisite 
loveliness;  why,  then,  did  I  feel  such  a  void  in  the 
heart  once  filled  by  her  image  7  It  was  because  mina 
was  a  passion  bom  of  the  excited  senses,  and  not  the 
deep  and  enduring  love  which  spri  igs  firom  an  appre- 
ciation of  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical 
beauty.  Well  might  he,  whose  life  was  but  a  suoceir 
sion  of  passionate  dreams,  exclaim : 


"  Wbo  lovM,  rsves— *tis  youth's  frensy^bnt  the  ears 
Is  better  still,  as  chsrn  bjr  charm  unwinds, 
Which  robed  our  idols." 

CHAPTER  IT. 

"  The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 

To  those  who  walk  in  darkness."— CiUide  IfarsU. 
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The  very  repugnance  to  complete  my  engagement 
xvith  Juliet,  which  I  felt  growing  up  within  my  heart, 
determined  me  to  hasten  its  fulfilment.  I  feared  my 
own  weakness  of  purpose,  and  actually  began  to  expe- 
rience a  sort  of  dread,  lest  I  should  hereafter  be  tempted 
to  break  my  troth.  I  therefore  determined  to  moke  her 
my  wife  in  secret,  and  then  to  bury  ourselves  in  Paria 
until  I  should  be  able  to  add  the  polish  of  society  to  her 
native  charms.  I  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  I  should  be  able  to  return  to  my  native  land,  and 
present  to  my  friends  a  wife  whose  loveliness  and 
elegance  would  remove  all  suspicion  of  a  lowly  origin, 
while  I  trusted  to  my  own  tact,  and  her  father's  shrewd 
worldliness  for  aiding  me  to  preserve  the  secret.  It 
was  a  romantic  scheme,  but  to  a  boy  of  nineteen,  it 
seemed  a  perfectly  feasible  one,  and  I  accordingly  cooa- 
municoted  as  much  of  it  to  Mr.  Grayson  as  I  deemed 
necessary  to  ensure  his  acquiescence.  He  assented  to 
my  plans  more  readily  than  I  had  expected,  and  even 
exhibited  a  degree  of  eagerness  for  iu  accomplishment, 
which  almost  disgusted  mc.  Having  announced,  there- 
fore, to  my  father,  my  intention  of  visiting  Europe,  I 
prepared  to  put  my  designs  in  execution.  I  had  never 
met  with  much  affection  at  home,  since  the  death  of  my 
mother,  and  therefore  I  felt  little  remorse  at  the  undii- 
tiful  course  of  conduct  whkh  I  was  about  to  pursue,  but 
it  did  seem  to  me  a  most  singular  sute  of  affairs,  when 
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I  found  myself  on  the  very  verge  of  a  clandestine  mar- 
riafe,  while  my  feelings,  in  spite  of  myself,  revolted 
against  it.  There  was  a  fearful  struggle  in  my  bosom 
between  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  consciousness  of  decli- 
ning passion,  but  I  determined  that  though  my  life 
might  be  an  unhappy  one,  it  should  never  be  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  a  broken  vow. 

"  A  state-room  in  one  of  the  Havre  packet-ships  had 
been  engaged  for  '  Mr.  Vavasour  nnd  friend  ;*  our  bag^ 
gage  was  already  on  board ;  the  time  appointed  for  our 
marriage,  was  the  evening  precedirig  the  day  on  which 
the  ship  intended  to  sail,  and  we  had  made  our  arrange- 
ments for  Juliet  to  take  possession  of  her  state-room  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  so  as  to  avoid  coming  into 
collision  with  any  of  my  friends.  The  marriage  was  to 
be  solemnized  in  the  strictest  privacy.  Juliet's  parents, 
and  one  or  two  of  their  friends,  sworn  to  secrecy,  were 
all  that  I  would  allow  to  be  present,  and  I  had  engaged 
a  young  friend,  who  had  just  entered  the  church,  to 
perform  the  ceremony. 

"  It  was  the  evening  of  a  close  and  sultry  day  in 
August.  The  atmosphere  had  been  excessively  heated, 
and  at  nightfall,  commenced  one  of  the  severest  tem- 
petu  I  ever  witnessed.  Peal  after  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  vaulted  roof  of  heaven,  and  blinding  flashes 
of  livid  lightning  lighted  up  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the 
clouded  sky ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  force  of 
the  wind  was  absolutely  terrific.  The  hour  appointed 
for  the  solemnization  of  our  marriage,  came  and  passed, 
but  our  friend,  the  clergyman,  dared  not  face  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  and  we  were  obliged  to  await  his  coming. 
It  was  a  state  of  suspense  perfectly  intolerable  to  me, 
for  I  felt  like  one  who  had  nerved  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  deed  of  heroism,  and  longs  for  the 
trial  to  be  past.  Juliet  never  looked  more  lovely.  Her 
simple  dress  of  spotless  white— the  single  band  of  pearls 
—my  bridal  gifl— which  encircled  her  bright  ringlets— 
the  woh  flush  of  maiden  modesty  upon  her  smooth  cheek 
«— the  tender  emotion  which  suffused  her  dove-like  eyes 
with  liquid  lustre— all  added  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
bar  countenance. 

"  Two  hours  passed  away  in  this  state  of  expectancy, 
when,  suddenly,  the  door>bell  rung,  and  the  well 
known  voice  of  my  friend  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
Taking  the  hand  of  my  trembling  bride,  afVer  the  delay 
of  a  few  moments,  I  descended  to  the  little  parlor  where 
I  supposed  we  were  now  awaited ;  but  ere  I  reached 
the  door,  a  strange  tumult  arose  within  the  apartment. 
Two  men,  roughly  garbed,  and  dripping  with  rain,  had 
followed  the  clergyman  into  the  hall,  and,  as  I  entered 
the  room,  I  beheld  one  of  them  on  each  side  of  Mr. 
Grayson,  holding  him  with  a  grasp  as  strong  as  death, 
while  the  old  man,  pale,  trembling,  and  affrighted,  suiod 
in  perfect  silence  between  them.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  rush  forward  and  release  him,  but  one  of  them 
waving  me  off  with  one  hand,  exclaimed:  'Beware, 
young  man,  how  you  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
jostice.' 

'  What  does  all  this  mean  f '  I  asked ;  '  if  yon  want 
bail,  I  am  ready.' 


'Not  so  fast,  sir,'  was  the  cool  reply.  'We  have 
arrested  this  man  on  a  criminal  charge.' 

"  At  these  words  the  terrified  Juliet  uttored  a  faint 
cry,  and  fell  fainting  into  my  arms.  The  scene  which 
ensued,  defies  description.  All  was  confusion  and 
terror,  and  Mr.  Grayson  yielding  passively  to  the  offi- 
cers, allowed  them  to  hurry  him  away  ere  one  of  us 
could  recover  presence  of  mind  enough  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  charge  against  him.  My  friend,  the  cler* 
gyman,  however,  volunteered  to  follow  them,  and  I  was 
left  to  listen  to  the  loud  bewailings  of  the  unhappy  wife, 
and  to  watch  over  the  successive  fainting-fits  which  had 
now  seized  the  wretched  Juliet. 

"  It  was  daylight  ere  Mr.  —  returned  with  his 
terrible  tidings.  His  tale  was  almost  incredible.  Mr. 
Grayson,  whose  ostensible  business  was  that  of  keeping 
a  seamen's  clothing  warehouse,  had  been,  for  many 
years,  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  counterfeit  money.  He 
had  long  kept  up  a  regular  communication  with  Canada, 
whore  was  the  principal  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spurious  bills  x>f  the  various  banks,  and  he 
regularly  received  from  thence  certain  sums,  which  he 
sold  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  share  the  risk  and  the 
profit.  But  even  this  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
fearful  story.  The  police  had  long  known  of  his  nefa- 
rious transactions,  but  his  safety  had  been  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  others.  He  had  been  employed  as  a 
sort  of  decoy  to  criminals  less  wily  than  himself,  and  as, 
year  after  year,  he  fed  the  insatiate  appetite  of  justice 
with  the  victims  whom  he  had  himself  enticed  into  this 
lawless  traffic,  be  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  evil 
calling  unmolested.  He  had  become  rich,  and  the 
impunity  with  which  he  had  escaped  for  so  naaay  years, 
rendered  him  less  cautious  in  his  mode  of  proceeding. 
He  had  been  tracked  in  his  visit  to  the  Havre  packet, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  law,  fearing  lest  he  nwditated 
an  escape  from  their  hands,  determined  to  grant  him  no 
further  immunity  from  punishment.  The  story  was 
almost  beyond  belief.  Here  was  a  man  who  ^ipearad 
a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  good  neighbor, 
a  respectable  member  of  society,  and  yet  Ins  daily  buai* 
ness  had  been  to  entrap  and  rain  those  who  were  too 
young  or  too  miserable  to  resist  temptation.  He  had 
educated  his  own  child  at  a  distance  from  all  contact 
with  evil,  had  imbued  her  with  the  strictest  principles 
of  honor  and  rectitude,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  seducing  the  children  of  others  firom 
the  paths  of  honesty,  for  many  were  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  who,  after  being  induced  by  him  to  pass  the  false 
bills  (which  he  to/<2,  but  never  i$9ued  kimstlf)  were 
now  expiating  in  a  prison,  the  guilt  which  he  had  first 
instigated,  and  then  denounced. 

"  I  cannot  narrate  the  sickening  detail  of  all  that 
occurred  during  the  next  .few  weeks.  Juliet  dung  to 
the  belief  of  her  fether^s  innocence,  but  angtdsh  of  mind 
had  confined  her  to  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  a  few  pen- 
cilled words  which  ware  exchanged  between  us  every 
evening,  limited  our  intercourea.  I  suppose  I  might 
have  asserted  the  privileges  of  a  betrothed  lover,  and 
been  allowed  to  watch  beside  her  couch  of  suffisring,  bu 
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the  tumult  of  my  feelingt  was  such,  that  I  rather  dreaded 
■uch  painful  intenrienrs.  Ib  one  of  her  notes,  written 
just  before  the  trial,  she  begged  me  to  attend  it,  and 
bring  her  the  first  tidings  of  his  acquittal,  for  of  that 
result  she  did  not  permit  herself  to  doubt.  I  obeyed 
her  wishes  only  in  part.  I  was  present  in  court — I 
heard  the  terrible  words  which  pronounced  him  guiUy  / 
and  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
fourteen  year*!  It  was  a  frightful  scene.  The  old 
man,  with  his  silvery  hair  and  mild  countenance,  was  a 
study  for  an  artist,  as  he  looked  sorrowfully  upon  his 
judges.  He  listened  to  his  fearful  doom  in  silence— « 
bitter  smile  crossed  his  quivering  lip,  and  bowing  to  the 
court,  he  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice, '  I  thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  did  not  think,  'till  now,  that  I  had  so  many 
years  to  live.'  A  murmur  ran  through  the  apartment 
as  he  was  led  away,  abd  even  those  who  looked  on  him 
as  a  hardened  sinner,  could  not  choose  but  pity  the  grey 
h^red  criminal. 

"  I  had  promised  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Juliet,  but 
though  I  knew  the  anxiety  with  which  she  was  awaiting 
me,  I  dared  npt  enter  the  abode  of  such  unutterable 
wretchedness.  The  next  morning  I  received  a  note 
from  her: 

*  Come  to  roe/  ibe  Mid,  *  come,  and  let  roe  find  justice  at 
your  hsnd,  since  it  is  banished  from  the  hearts  of  men.  Tell 
oie  poly  that  you  are  coDVinced  of  the  integrity  of  my  beloved 
Ikther,  and  I  will  become  your  wife— even  in  the  midst  of  all 
vy  agony  I  will  become  your  own  true  and  loving  wilh,  and 
we  will  fee  far  fhim  this  cruel  Und,  to  some  place  wliaro 
peace  may  yet  abide.' 

**  I  obeyed  her  summons,  but  all  of  human  raffering 
•ad  grief  was  eonoentred  in  that  dreadful  meeting. 
Fully  convinced  of  her  Other's  innocence,  Juliet  had 
never  dreamed  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  such  a  stain 
upon  his  name  hud  raised  an  Insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween us.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  for  his  cruel  fate, 
she  had  never  reflected  how  deeply  her  own  was 
involved  in  it.  She  seemed  to  consider  our  union  only 
deferred  until  the  first  riblence  of  her  sorrow  should 
have  subsided.  Gradually  th6  truth  broke  upon  her 
mind.  In  the  trustfulness  of  her  guilelesa  and  loving 
nature,  she  was  long  insensible  to  my  vagtie  indmatioiis 
of  a  ftiture  fraught  vrith  still  deeper  anguish.  Her  head 
was  resting  on  my  bosom,  her  arms  were  about  my  neck 
at  the  very  moment  when  my  lips  revealed  to  her  the 
&tal  necessity  of  a  final  separation  between  us.  Kindly 
•--tenderly  as  the  truth  was  communicated  to  her,  it 
yet  came  upon  her  tike  a  thunderbolt.  She  rose  from 
my  embrace,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  such  an 
expression  of  pleading  sorrow  in  her  eyes,  that  my 
heart  was  wrung;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word  as  she 
slowly  turned  from  me,  and  entered  an  adjoining  room. 
She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  but  I  could  hear  the 
agonised  sobs,  and  convulsive  breathing,  which  told  of 
the  overpowering  emotion  whieh  she  was  sofferiiig. 
She  was  deaf  to  all  my  entteaties  to  be  perttitied  to 
•peak  one  moment  with  iier,  and  bidding  me  leave  the 
house  if  I  valued  her  future  peace,  I  dared  not  disobey. 
Oa  the  foUowug  morning'  I  received  this  letter  from 
her: 


*Thit  is  the  laat,  Heary— yoa  will  never  roeelvo  aaoCher 
letter  tnm  me.  WJhy  did  you  come  to  trouble  the  calm  cur- 
rent  of  my  lii^  f  Yours  haa  been  a  vain,  aeMah,  wicked  lowe, 
Henry  (  fina  know  nothing  of  auch  deep  affection  as  Uvea 
witltin  i^y  beartk  I  could  follow  you  through  diame  and 
through'  9rrpw,  strong  in  my  own  purity  and  integrityr  but 
you — ^you  cannot  take  to  your  bosom  the  daughter  of  miafiir- 
tune— the  victim  ct  man's  injustice.  Go.  Henry— forget  mm  If 
you  can }  yet  no— I  will  not  pass  like  a  shadow  fton  your 


thoughts ;  you  shall  remember  me  while  llfh  remains  to  yon, 
but  I  will  be  not  like  the  one  dark  cloud  upon  your  sunny  padL 
When  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  of  me  with  mournful  tandar- 
nesa.  What  have  I  to  live  for  f  my  flither  I  shall  never  see 
again  {  he  will  go  down  to  a  fofcni's  grave,  and  I  am  alono 
alone  upon  the  earth.  Yet  I  am  so  jroung— I  am  not  yet 
eighteen,  Henry,  and  but  n  few  weoks  ago  I  was  so  haopy!  I 
do  not  mean  to  reproach  you,  my  beloved,  but  you  shall  never 
forget  me— mark  me,  Henry  Vavasour,  you  shall  never  forget 
me.  Farewell— farewell ;  come  to  me  when  you  read  Ikis,  and 
you  will  see  me  for  the  laiJit  time ;  come.' 

"  In  a  paroxysm  of  terror  I  flew  to  the  abode  of  the 
Grayson's  as  soon  as  I  read  this  wild  and  incoherent 
letter.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  windows 
were  closed,  and  I  heard  the  vok^  of  loud  weeping  as 
I  stood  up(m  the  threshold.  I  rushed  into  the  house— 
I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  fintnng  my  way  through  a 
dense  crowd  in  the  narrow  hall,  but  I  saw  nothing  until 
I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment,  into 
which  I  had  seen  Juliet  enter.  A  group  of  women 
were  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  room— grave,  cold, 
stern?looking  men,  stood  around  the  bed  which  had 
been  decked  in  snow  white  draperies  for  our  bridal— 
but  I  saw  only  the  extended  form  of  my  beantifiil,  ray 
beloved  Juliet.  She  looked  like  one  who  had  lain  down 
to  sleep  afier  the  fatigues  of  a  merry  dance.  Her  face 
was  full  of  placid  sweetness,  her  attitude  was  that  of 
graceful  repose,  and  I  sprang  to  her  side  in  utter  be- 
wilderment at  the  strange  scene  which  surrounded  us. 
Alas !  it  was  the  sleep  of  death.  I  bent  forward  to  kiss 
her  pale  brow,  and  its  touch  shot  like  an  ioebolt  dirough 
my  blood.  At  the  same  instant,  some  one  lifted  her 
pillow,  and  whilie  the  long  curls  feH  back  from  her  fore- 
head, a  vial  was  drawn  from  its  concealment  beneadi 
the  clustering  mass  of  ringlets.  I  heard  a  confused 
murmur  of  many  voices— the  word  *poUo%^  reached 
my  ean,  and  I  remembered  nothing  more ! 

*'  When  I  recovered  my  sensee,  I  had  been  for  months 
the  tenant  of  a  private  mad-house,  and  the  doom  of  the 
wretched  felon,  as  well  as  the  untimely  fate  of  the  lovely 
but  misguided  Juliet^  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  topic 
of  daily  interest.  Both  were  forgotten  by  the  world,  but 
Grayson  still  lives  within  his  narrow  cell,  and  tbongh 
the  ^onous  beauty  which  excited  my  fatai  passion  has 
long  since  mouldered  beneath  the  coffin-lid,  yet  her  form 
still  lives  in  my  remembrance,  a  bright  but  tert^ 
spectre  of  the  past. 

"  The  denunciationt  of  scripture-  have  been  Kterally 
fulfilled.  The  sin  of  the  fiuherhaa  been  visited  heavily 
upon  her  who  knew  no  ain,  and  I  have  learned  the  faUtcr 
lesson  which  •ll  must  know  who  *  reap  the  wfaiclwind 
from  the  ofi-«own  wind.'  The  paseions  of  oar  youth 
become  the  severest  stings  of  our  late  life,  our  errots 
often  assume  the  awful  character  of  crimes ;  and  this 
one  folly  of  my  boyhood  has  compelled  me  to  bear  onto 
my  grave  a  weight  of  unutterable  remorse ;  that  vrant 
'  burden  of  the  heart— the  heart  whoee  svreat  is  gore. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /. 
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LsTTSBf  FBOM  AsEOAO*  hf  M%»»  StigwUkt  Bmrptr  4r 
ArwtWfw— Thit  it  Ja«t  raeh  a  work  w  mifht  have  b««n 
•zpcctod  from  tho  pen  of  Mui  Sedfwiek,  charactoriMd  by 
Ubenl  opinions  and  •onnd  Judfrnent.  WItb  an  honorable  pride 
for  the  Inatitotioni  of  her  own  eoiintrx,  she  is  neither  m  blinded 
by  prejndioe  nor  ewejod  by  enthneiaam,  aa  not  to  five  *'  honor 
to  whom  honor  ia  doe."  She  looka  upon  humanity  with  the  eye 
of  a  philaBthr«>piat--«ondemainf  not  whole  conntriet  from  the 
Ihnlta  of  prirate  indiridnala,  nor  judfinf  of  aoeiety  aolely  from 
her  own  impreaaiona  of  aoeial  interoourae.  We  know  of  no 
traveller  who  baa  erer  written  a  more  graphic,  Juat  and  intel- 
leetnal  woHc  upon  Europeaaa  and  their  inatitutiona,  than  thia 
filled  lady ;  a  work  which  we  wonid  bo  inclined  to  regard  aa 
more  aonnd  on  matters  of  vital  intereat  to  both  countriea,  than 
the  aelflah  and  prejudiced  opiniona  of  travelling  apeculatiata  or 
the  ao|Aiatieal  reaaonlng  of  political  diplomatlata.  Did  our 
eolomna  permit,  wo  would  eheerfhlly  have  traaaferred  many  of 
hor  pagea  to  them,  but  maat  content  ourselvea  in  qnoting  the 
following  paaaagea  aa  illuatretivo  of  the  good  feeling,  which, 
amoag  the  well  informed  elaaaea  of  aoeiety  exiata  in  England 
towarda  the  eontinnation  of  friendly  iotercourae  and  relationa 
between  the  two  coantriea.  She  aaya— ^  To-morrow  we  leave 
England,  having  aeen  nothing  bat  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  things 
worthy  to  bo  osamlnod.  We  are  now  to  plunge  into  a  foreign 
country,  with  a  foreign  language,  and  foreign  cuatoma.  It 
like  leaving  home  a  second  tiase.  If  any  thing  could 
•a  forget  we  are  travellera,  it  would  be  sveh  onatfaited 
kindness  as  we  have  loeoived  here.  Yoa  eaonot  see  the 
English  in  their  homes  without  reverencing  and  knring  them ; 
w>r,  I  think,  can  an  Anglo-American  coom  to  thia,  hia  anceatral 
home,  without  a  pride  ia  hia  rehtk>nship  to  it,  and  an  extended 
atnae,  of  the  obligatiops  imposed  by  his  derivation  from  the 
English  stock.  A  war  between  the  two  countries,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  relatione  and  intoroouree,  wouU  be  fratricklal,  and 
this  aaatimeat  I  have  heard  exptaaaod  oa  all  aidea."  ,  . 


Tm  AwcicMT  Rbgimb,  htf  O.  P.  R.  Jtmtat  Harptt' 4f 
AreOarsw— With  a  delight  and  aatiafoctbm  seldom  to  be  de« 
rived  frem  the  preeent  dam  of  modem  novels,  we  have  pe- 
raaad  thia  axcelloDt  work,  whi^  containa  aome  of  the  floest 
passages  and  natural  drawn  charactera  of  this  celebrated  writer. 
The  heroine,  Annette  de  Saint  Jlorin,  la  certainly  one  of  the 
tovelieat  drawn  picturea  which,  have  for  yvara,  appeared  in  the 
gellory  of  Action.  The  Abb^  Count  de  Caatleoeaa,  ia  likewiae 
one  of  theee  rkh  and  graphic  aketcbea  ao  ably  daahed  off  by  the 
pencil  of  a  BMaler.  The  faitereat  of  the  tale  ia  highly  asci- 
ting,  yet  withal  natural,  and,  in  many  placea,  baaed  npoo 
recorded  mattera  of  fact— a  high  moral  tone  pervadea  the  whole 
of  the  atory,  and  adopting  the  worda  of  the  author,  **  nothing 
will  be  found  in  it  which  can  offend  the  moat  delicate  mind ; 
and  which,  be  ia  certain  that  not  a  word  can  be  diacovered 
which  baa  a  teadenQr  directly  or  indirectly  to  encourage  vice, 
or  which  baa,  for  ita  object,  any  thing  but  the  promotion  of  that 
high  and  holy  philoeophy  which  came  frem  God,  and  leada  man 
toHhB." 

Tr  S«ce«t  Fob,  5f  EXUm  PUUrhig :  OwUl  4f  Ce^— The 
timo  of  thia  novel  ia  bid  In  that  of  the  protectotateef  England, 
aad  la  fraught  with  strong  character  and  stirring  incident 
This  anthorees  certainly  improves  in  every  ftosh  eflbrt,  and  con- 
aideriag  the  prolifle  character  of  her  pen,  ahe  ia  at  least  entitled 
to  the  lenity  of  criticiam  whenever  an  error  in  either  composi- 
tion or  character  preeenta  itaelf,  which  we  are  happy  to  s«y  is 
seldom.  Some  of  her  former  writinga  were  remarkable  for  their 
lediousBess,  bt  thia  iiult  in  the  preaent  work  ahe  baa  entirely 
aeehewed,  for  a  more  exciting  plot  baa  not  appeared  among  our 
■BJera  aoveliata  for  yeaiv.  We  predict  that  ita  popularity 
leOl.bo  great,  and  we  think  it  ia  deeerving  of  It 


Tub  Catrolic  Ev^Mnmi:  J,  DUhm  Awtk^-Thia  work  ia 
got  up  in  a  vary  taalefol  manner,  and  the  naawa  of  the  editors, 
Felix  Varein,  D.  D.,  and  Charlee  Conatantine  Piae,  D.  D. 
of  the  axraHonca  of  ita  ea 


ScorrrsH  MxLOOiBa,  hf  John  Grdbom ;  ChmrUa  T.  GUMm, 
Thia  work  ia,  in  every  respect,  a  delightful  one.  The  aathor, 
ia  a  modest  prefooe,  attributes  the  cause  of  Ita  appearance  to 
untoward  circumstances  t  this,  we  regret  to  learn,  yet  at  the 
same  tlaM,  rejoice  to  flad  that  **  out  of  evil  eonrnth  good,"  aa 
in  this  instance  it  aaaured^y  haa,  aa  alao  to  know  that  he  baa  ao 
sweet  a  comforter  aa  hia  muse  la  his  calamity.  Many  of  the 
lyrica  breathe  the  higheat  borate  of  patriotiam,  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  attempered  with  the  spirit  of  virtue.  The  more  deli- 
cate ones  are  remarkable  ^r  beantifo]  imagery  and  deep  pathos, 
worthy,  in  some  instancee,  of  ranking  with  the  ballada  of  Buraa, 
Hogg,  and  MotberwelL  When  we  aay  thia,  we  cen  beatow  no 
hi|^r  praiae  on  Mr.  Graham,  and  aineerely  reeooimond  hia 
work  aa  a  dolightfol  one,  to  every  lover  of  poetry  and  mnaic 

Pbasant  and  Puncb,  hff  Harriet  Mmrtkumtt  D.  4ppUt9m 
tf  Co. — ^The  varioua  talea  In  thia  neat  little  volume  are  worthy 
of  the  authorem.  They  are  foil  of  intersst  and  most  delightfolly 
related.  Although  not  at  any  time  particular  admirtrs  of  this 
lady's  writings,  yet  we  are  la  this  instance  compelled  to  alknr 
that  we  have  derived  macb  plaaanra  ai|d  moral  instmctiim  fnm 
the  preaent  volume. 

Thb  HANKAMa,  ¥f  Robert  Pkilfy$!  AppUt&m  4f  Oo^— Tho 
object  of  thia  volume  ia  to  ahow  the  etreogth  of  asatemal  influ- 
ence upon  aona,  and  ia  exemplifled  in  the  Uvea  of  aeveral  of  dm 
most  conapicuoua  peraooagea  in  acripture.  The  author  ia  veijr 
popular  in  England,  where  hia  worka  hare  adfuirad  a  BMOt 
extended  circulation,  end  which  we  deaire  to  aao  followed  here, 
aa  they  are  calculated  to  miniater  much  to  the  religiotta  Inatmc- 
tioo  of  our  riaing  geaeratioa. 

Thb  Pobtet  or  FtowBaa,  hf  Frmieta  5.  Qyoed.  J.  C» 
ihi(ar.— Thia  elegant  volume,  edited  by  our  gifted  eorreapon- 
dent,  and  contaiaing  ooom  of  the  brigbteat  gema  of  her  goniua, 
is  a  most  suitable  and  pleaaing  present  at  this  seasoa  of  flowers. 
The  engravings  are  beautifolly  executed,  aad  colored  in  tho 
moat  tastefhl  manner.  The  chapter  on  botn^y  ia,  in  itself,  a 
complete  compendium  of  that  dolightfol  seienca,  aad  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  proflcieot,  will  be  found  usefol  aad  iastroe- 
tiva. 

CflXBLBS  LUfW :  JOayfoB  if 
moral  talee,  deajgnod  fiur  the 
yo«th. 

Thb  Fobts  4>t  Ambbica  ;  S,  Colsnum^— The  aucceea  which 
haa  attended  thb  publieatioa  of  thia  volume,  haa  induced  Ita 
enterpriiing  publUiara  to  iaaae  a  aeoond,  ainrilar  in  siae  to  tho 
first,  bat  inflnitely  superior  to  it  In  literary  exeellenee,  typ^ 
graphy  and  pictorial  embellishments.  Various  works  of  a 
kindred  character  have,  of  late,  beea  givea  to  the  pablic,  and 
although  all  of  them  have  been  naarked  by  taate  and  jadgnmnt, 
yet,  in  honeaty  of  opinion,  we  are  compelled  to  avow  that  **  the 
Poeta  of  America  "  ia,  by  for,  the  beat,  aa  well  aa  the  moat 
elegant  volume  of  the  kind  wkich  haa  ever  emaaated  from  the 
praaa  of  America." 

The  Idlbb  nr  Fbamcb,  5y  the  Ceaateas  •/  BUstii^Um 
Cartf  4r  Hort^-When  we  took  up  these  volumes,  we  were 
inclined  to  believe  we  should  meet  with  nothing  origioal  or 
interesting  ia  them,  the  eune  flald  having  beea  ao  often  trod- 
den by  travellers  of  all  charactera  aad  countriea ;  bat  before 
we  bed  weded  through  half  a  doaea  of  oh^tors,  wo  were 
agreeably  aarprised  to  flmi  the  aocomplJahed  authoreaa  intrOi»> 
ducing  na  to  aa  acquaintance  with  the  cfilc  and  iatellectttal  «f 
the  moot  faahionable  city  in  the  world,  with  all  that  dolightfol 
vivacity  of  atyle  and  graphic  detcriptioo  by  which  her  literary 
efforta  are  so  peculiarly  distlngaished.  la  tho  preeent  wofk 
win  be  ibond  not  the  mere  noticee  aad  superflcial  oplaioas  aad 
fosaip  of  the  flying  toariat,  bat  the  direwd  aad  eooad 
tioB  of  aa  iatellectaal  aad  hi|^  minded  fomalo,  whose 
ciationa  aad  talents  so  well  adapt  her  |o  the  aubject  A 
better  deacription  of  faahionable  life,  aad  at  the  aaaM 
diaplaying  a  profound  hnowledge  of  hmnanity,  hue  not, 
the  BuaMroos  works  of  this  class,  appeared  for  years.  We 
it  as  the  moet  plaaahig  book  of  tho 
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SECOND  VERSE. 
I  l«ft  the  ckU^ttsk  t«ir 

TIm  beaaty  mt  «  w«ni«a'«  fontt^ 
Tke  •weeUi«««  ef  her  relee. 

I  the«sht  ahc  ^mre  me  hleiel—  lere^ 
The  ■■relims  •f  eel 

Aa4  Chmt  each  l#Te  I 
Sat  ah!  It  wae  m 


Ttfl&D  VERSE. 

I  e«w  Htjr  tkUehee*  weaad 

I  emw  her  cheek  anrew  Mie  i 
B«t  e^r  her  Ihte  the  rielefl  threw 

A  hri^t  4el««iTe  rell- 
I  thealht  ehe  Ut»4,  «■«  thmt  I  eaw 

Oar  hrtdtol  terchee  ffleehi  t 
Ab4  I  wae  Mmppr  with  my  hrMe, 

Bat  ah  I  It  wae  m  A 
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THEATRICALS. 

Wf  hsTtt  litU«  to  amy  this  month  on  the  Mabjoct  of  thoatri- 
cals,  tko  ChfttlMiB  having  been  the  only  theatre  which  has  kept 
it*  doon  open  durinf  a  portion  of  July  and  August,  whero 
that  inimitable  actor,  Browne,  has  been  delighting  tlie  audi> 
enee  with  hie  personation  of  Robert  Haeaire  and  several  other 
of  his  peribrmences.  J.  R.  Scott  in  tragedy,  Rioe  in  negro 
character,  and  Mrs.  Blake  in  chamber-maids,  hare  been  also 
contributing  to  theamnsement  of  the  Chathamites.  Mr.  Hamblia 
dnriag  tlw  recess  of  his  theatre,  has  been  performing  a  eplendid 
engagement  at  Providence,  and  the  Bowery  has  again  opened 
under  meet  fltvorable  auspices.  Several  new  dramas,  firom  the 
pen  1^  J.  8.  Jones,  Esq^  of  Boston,  where  they  have  met  with 
great  suoeess,  have  been  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
anthor.  Among  them,  we  may  instance  especially  the  Surgeon  of 
PUria,  a  drama,  abounding  in  strong  effects.  Mr.  Hield  has  been 
added  to  the  company,  and  many  other  engagements  entered  into 
by  the  enterprising  manager.  Determined  also  to  suit  the  taste 
of  all  classes,  he  has  brought  forward  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who,  by 
aa  exhibition  of  their  native  customs  and  habits,  have  aaalated 
greatly  in  augmenting  the  receipts  of  the  treaauiy.  A  host  of 
other  novelties  are  in  preparation,  and  the  prospoct  of  a  spirited 
mason  is  at  least  apparent.  The  Park  will  also  have  opened  by 
the  time  the  **  Companion"  appears,  but  who  are  to  be  the  stars 
destined  to  throw  light  upon  its  fortunes,  has  not  yet  transpired. 
Lady  Rumor  says  the  EUsler  will  again  appear.  Mrs.  Fitx- 
wfUiam  will  play  a  short  engagement.  Sheridan  Kaowlea,  it  is 
said,  intends  once  more  to  give  ns  a  taste  of  his  quality.  The 
Vaadenhoffs,  it  is  hinted,  may  again  return ;  of  this,  however, 
we  art  doubtful,  aa  it  is  currently  r^Mrted,  Miss  Vandeohoff  is 
about  lo  be  allied  to  Captain  Miller,  late  commander  of  the 
Britbh  Steamer  Acadia,  ahonld  thit  prove  true,  we  think  the 
mttraction  of  this  talented  family  would  be  so  greatly  diminished 
as  to  reader  their  trip  unprofitable  both  to  themselves  and  the 
managers.  A  new  theatre  is  talked  abovt  being  elected  on  the 
aite  of  the  late  NationaL  We  hope  not.  The  parties  who 
•re  held  enough,  or  rather  foolish  enough  to  venture  on  such 
an  undertaking,  deaerve  no  encouragement,  or  even  compas- 
ahw,  should  it  prove,  as  it  ever  has  done,  a  total  failure.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  situation  is  not  adapted  for  a  theatre, 
and  that  hitherto,  save  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  it  has 
always  pioved  anunsueeessful  speculation.  The  different  man- 
agers who  have  here  attempted  to  guide  the  helm  of  theatrical 
matters,  have  ever  more  or  less,  placed  themselves  and  per- 
formers in  dlfflculty,  and  heaven  knows  there  are  theatres 
enough  in  the  city  of  New-York.  All  increase,  therefore,  of 
theatrical  property,  is  only  a  waste  of  capital  and  an  entail- 
Meat  of  calami^  upoa  the  members  of  the  profession.  Such 
We  believe  is  a  brief  summary  of  theatrical  matters  as  they 
M  this  time  exist  in  New- York,  and  we  regret  to  say,  that 
in  almost  every  other  section  of  the  Union  they  present  the 
name  molancholy  aspect.  How  long  this  will  continue  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  one  thing  is  plain,  both  from 
ocular  and  practical  demonstration,  that  In  theatrical,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  profeaaion,  a  rash  speculation  has 
been  the  destruction  of  the  drama  {  and,  as  in  a  former  number 
we  remarked,  that  some  year*  since  a  set  of  individuals 
whose  solo  object  was  the  aocomulatioo  of  wealth  at  the 
aacrilloe  of  the  interests  of  the  atage,  so  to  a  certain  extant  do 
like  parties  continue  their  unprincipled  operations  all  over  the 
Union.  Thantrea,  which  are  now  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing, 
are  aeteed  bold  of  by  individuals  without  oaa  eeat  of  capital,  but 
wIm  possessing  a  dashing  exterior  and  suavity  of  manners,  con- 
trive to  wheedle  themselves  into  the  good  gracea  of  the  com- 
'mnnlty— onguge  a  company  of  performers,  who,  in  these  times 
of  severity  mn  glad  to  catch  at  even  the  shadow  of  an  existence, 
and  when  the  speculatioa  proves,  as  such  affairs  nine  times  out 
of  ten  do,  a  ruinous  matter,  the  unfortunate  actors  have  to  suffer 
for  the  folly,  nigr,  we  may  almost  say  dishonesty  of  the  manager. 
We  honor  sincerely  the  stago  as  a  rational  and  instructive 
school  of  amusement,  but  when  its  purposes  are  thus  perverted 
by  designing  mna,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  authorities 
would  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  stage,  by  pormittiag  none  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  management  but  persons  of  talent  and  character. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Thb  vianda  of  our  table  this  month,  most,  froa  noceeslty,  bo 
of  a  veiy  moderate  quality,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  all 
that  is  worthy  of  being  placed  before  our  reodera.  CoacerU, 
lectures,  and  the  various  other  novelties  which  contribnie  to  the 
Aimisking  d  our  editorial  hunquet  having  been  forsaken  for 
the  more  delightftil  and  healthAil  eqjoymenU  of  the  coontry. 
There  la  hardly,  we  rejoiee  to  say  it,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
New-York,  but  what  is  teeming  with  our  inhabitants.  The  mnn 
of  business  has  closed  his  leger  and  forgets  his  thirst  for  gain  In 
the  seclusion  of  rural  life.  The  young  and  aegleetad  wifo  has 
now  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  society — not  condemned 
to  her  solitary  city  home  wearying  for  the  hour  to  terminate  the 
day  and  bring  him  perhaps  moody  and  melancholy  to  her  arms* 
Bargains,  speculations,  and  Interest,  nre  here  fovgoCtOB,  In 
the  sweet  walk,  the  deep  glen,  shady  grove,  or  by  the  silver 
streamlet,  recalling  again  the  nsoaMnts  of  their  flrat  hopea  and 
affectiona.  Her  fidry  form  perhaps  has  ^umged  for  that  of  the 
mother,  and  around  them  sport  in  the  innocence  of  childhood,  a 
beautifol  fomily,  bursting  rose-buds  fraaa  the  parent  ataak 
Unaeen  by  every  eye  but  that  of  nature,  in  **  the  dint  sweet 
melancholy"  of  aome  wood,  wander  a  pair  of  youthfnl  beings, 
who  seek  no  society  but  their  own,  who  dwell  hi  a  world  of 
happiness,  and  look  on  the  prospective  as  never  to  be  clouded 
with  speck  or  stain— Joyous  moments,  while  yet  tlse  heart  ie 
Aresh  and  the  blight  of  age  or  mistrust  has  not  fallen  on 
them.  Or  wandering  by  the  shore  of  thoboundleae  oeeaUf 
whose  tramp  of  eternal  thunder  never  eeases,  in  whooe  depths 
lie  the  spoils  of  nattooa,  for  which  the  strong  nnd  the  fearless 
have  struggled,  toiled,  and  staked  life  and  eternal  happiness, 
what  must  the  rich  man  then  think  aad  feel  whea  he  refloats  that 
he,  like  those  who  have  there  peridied,  is  at  the  omrey  of  Him 
"  who  holds  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
Of  what  does  wealth  avail  him  ?  Nothing— comparetively  neCh- 
ing }  giving  him  an  elevation,  perhaps,  above  his  fellow  moi^ 
tals  in  the  sphere  ot  fashion  and  its  luxuries,  bat  ia  no  wey 
cannot  it  secure  for  him  a  higher  seat  in  heaven  abore  the 
poorest  of  his  follow  men.  Apart,  therefore,  fram  asore  eajey- 
ment,  is  the  participation  in  aeeaes  of  nature  In  her  beauty  and 
simplicity,  calculated  to  soothe  the  distracted  mind,  to  minister 
to  the  enlargement  of  our  better  foelings,  and  to  humble  the 
haughty  spirit,  which,  in  the  plentitude  of  power  and  the 
exuberauce  of  riches,  forgets  that  there  is  a  being  in  whose  eye 
he  is  but  one  of  the  innamerable  links  in  the  illimitable  chain 
of  creation. 


Castlx  GAnoBN.F— Among  all  our 
us  to  this  charming  place,  where  the  langaldand  fovered  fr 
can  ei^<^  the  bland  and  coding  breoxesof  ouramgnifleeatbay. 
Hera  you  are  not  mocked  by  gaudy  imitations  of  natare,  stifled 
in  a  heated  atmosphere  or  jostled  by  all  clftsses  and  characters, 
but  with  aa^ile  room  for  promenading,  delightfal  nasic,  aad 
reapectable  society,  the  visitor  can  agreeably  while  away  aa 
hoar  in  healthAil  recreation. 


Mas,  MAamiu— >It  is  resolved  i 
lady  community,  to  present  this  excellent 
with  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  her  private  worth  aad 
profoasional  abilities,  in  the  form  of  a  oompliaMatary  benefit. 
We  rejoice  at  this,  as  no  actress  had  ever  a  higher  claim  to  the 
regard  of  every  friend  of  the  drama,  and  certain  we  are  that 
every  gallant  heert  wiU  aid  the  foir  committee  in  their  laadaUe 
undertaking. 

Fashioms  poa  ScrrBmaBv— n^attsiv  I^*flff*'  •■Kobe  af 
grey  silk ;  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  three  whiU 
tucks ;  silk  apron  fringed  with  laoe ;  foncy  sleevae ;  cloak  of 
white  gros  do  Naples  i  bonnet  of  clear  maalla,  with  baada  of 
faacy  straw,  oraamented  widi  flowen. 

K^cmmg  I>re«s.<-Silk  skirt,  very  foil,  with  a  flowing  band 
from  the  waist.  Sleeves  short  aad  Aill,  bare  arms,  long  laea 
gloves.    Hair  parted  plainly  ia  frent  aad  falling  in  fWU  ringlets. 

WmOtiMg  Fmtt  Dress.— Robe  of  laafalaae,  with  fUl  paAd 
fiouBoe  {  scarf  of  embroidered  erape,  with  rich  deep  Mage  i 
hat  of  rice  straw  with  flowen  or  feathen ;  embroidered  hand* 
kerchief  {  foa  parasol  j  blae  BM»roceo  slippen ;  hair  plain. 
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CALDWELL— LAKE  GEORGE.  . 

This  boaatiful  sheet  of  water  lies  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  .and  communicates  with  Lake  Champlain  at 
Ticonderoga.  High  mountains  completely  encompass 
it,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  clothed  from  their  sum- 
mits to  the  water's  edge  with  trees  of  many-tinted 
foliage.  The  deep  seclusion  in  which  it  is  buried,  adds 
greatly  to  its  romantic  character,  and  even  now,  when 
the  spirit  o^  enterprise  has,  by  the  introduction  of 
steamboats,  afforded  the  traveller  access  to  its  beauties, 
if  we  except  here  and  there  a  few  marks  of  civilization, 
it  yet  retains  all  its  primitive  aspect.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  islands,'  it  is  said,  stud  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
some  of  diem  thickly  wooded—- others  covered  with  moss 
and  wild-flowers,  and  reflected  in  the  pellucid  depths. 
So  remarkable  are  the  waters  of  Lake  Geoige  for  their 
purity,  that,  in  former  times,  they  were  carried  to 
distant  places  to  fill  the  fonts  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  even  now  it  is  known  among  the  profes- 
sors of  that  faith,  by  the  name  of  Lake  Sacrament. 
The  tranquilli^  of  its  surface  is  seldom  ruffled,  owing 
to  the  shelter  afibrded  by  the  mountains  which  surround 
it.  In  former  times,  its  shores  were  noted  for  innu- 
merable herdii  of  deer,  and  the  few  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood  depended  as  much  for  support  on  the 
chase,  as  on  their  agricultural  pursuits.  The  following 
description  of  that  race  by  Dr.  Dwight,  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  wild  simplicity  in  which  they 
lived,  as  recently  as  1800.  He  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
Lake  Gfreorge,  and  in  one  of  his  rambles,  encountered  a 
huntsman  with  a  dead  buck  lying  beside  him.  **  Before 
our  departure,"  he  says,  "  we  heard  the  hounds  advan- 
cing near  to  us.  Our  new  companion  instantly  took 
fire  8^  the  sound.  His  eye  kindled,  his  voice  assumed 
a  lofUer  tone ;  his  stride  became  haughty ;  his  style 
swelled  into  pomp,  and  his  sentiments  were  changed 
rapidly  from  mildness  to  ardor,  to  vehemence,  and  to 
nge.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  sameness  of  the 
emotions  produced  by  hunting  and  by  war.  The  ardor 
of  battle,  the  glitter  of  arms,  and  the  shock  of  conflict, 
could  scarcely  have  produced,  in  a  single  moment,  more 
violent  or  fierce  agitations  than  wer«  roused  in  this  man 
by  the  approach  of  the  hounds,  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  a  victim,  and  the  brilliant  prospect  of  a  venatory 
triumph.  To  him  who  has  been  a  witness  of  both 
objects,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  wonder  that  the  savage 
should  make  the  chose  a  substitute  for  war,  and  a 
source  of  glory,  second  only  to  that  acquired  in  battle. 
Our  hunter  was  not  exempt,  however,  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  man*  His  partner  came  up  with  the  hounds, 
but  without  a  deer!  The  magnificence  of  our  compan- 
ion dwindled  in  a  moment.  The  fire  vanished  from  his 
eye :  his  voice  feU  to  its  natural  key,  and  the  hero 
shrank  into  a  plain  farmer."  Lake  George  is  nearly 
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two  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Champlain,  and  its  outlet 

is  partly  composed  of  three  steps  or  falls,  which,  when 

the  snows  of  winter  are  dissolving,  present  a  series  of 

magnificent  cataracts,  while  in  summer  they  appear 

merely  like  little  streamlets  dashing  and  brawling  over 

the  rugged  rocks.    The  poetry  of  Scott  is  most  applica' 

ble  in  illustration  of  some  portions  of  the  scene. 

**0Bwsrd,  amid  tke  copss  'gsn  peep, 

A  narrow  Inlet  itill  um  deep, 

Ailbrding  seereo  sncli  breadth  of  brim. 

As  served  the  wild  dock's  brood  to  swimf 

Lost  for  s  space  thrcmrh  thickets  feerlnf. 

Bat  broader  when  ogaiB  uroearteg, 

Tall  rocks  and  tu/ted  knolls  their  (hce. 

Could  OB  the  dsrk  Uiie  mirror  trace ; 

And  ihrther  as  the  hnaler  strairad, 

Still  broader  sweep  its  chanaels  made. 

The  shaf fy  moands  no  longer  stoi* J, 

Enserg iDf  fkom  eataagled  wood, 

But,  wave  encircled,  seemed  to  float. 

Like  castle  girded  with  iu  moat ; 

Yet  broader  floods  exteadinf  still. 

Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 

Till  each,  rstking,  ehuass  to  be,  ^ 

An  islet  in  an  failand  sea.** 


Original. 
THE   CASTANET. 
An  an§w€r  to  the  Charade  in  the  Auguet  number. 


BT  W.    C.   RICHARDS. 


I. 

Wbbn  sunlight  flashes  on  the  WRvea 

Of  "  Biscay's  stormy  bay," 
And  gilds  the  beach  his  current  laves— 

With  morning's  earliest  ray, 
From  off  the  strand,  a  swarthy  band— 

The  fishermen  of  Spain-* 
Launch  their  H^t  boats  with  skilful  hand, 

And  proudly  ride  the  main! 

11. 

Now  shoot  they  fordi  with  arrowy  speed, 

And  leave  die  sparkling  shore ; 
The  dashing  waves  they  Httle  heed. 

For  strength  is  at  the  oar) 
With  laugh  and  song  they  swiftly  glide— 

'Till  far  from  home  diey've  passed. 
Then  in  the  deep  and  ceeming  tide, 

The  treacherous  net  they  c€mI. 

III. 

^Vhen  daylight  fades,  their  laden  boats 

With  weary  arm- they  urge. 
Back  to  the  shore,  whence  cheerful  notes 

Come  wafled  o'er  the  surge : 
Lo !  on  the  beach  the  Riaidens  stand. 

With  eyes  of  spaikllng  jet ; 
And  sing  to  welcotne  them  to  land-«- 

The  merry  Castasict! 
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Orifiaal. 
SEBASTIAN  BACH  AND  HIS  FAMILY/ 


BT   HR5.    X.   r.    BLLET. 


PART   II. 


"  If  the  lessons  wore  only  over .'"  cried,  impatiently, 
Lina,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

**  They  will  soon  be  over,"  said  her  mother,  "  it  has 
already  struck  twelve." 

"  Ah  f  what  with  the  beating  and  blowing  above  there, 
my  father  often  does  not  hear  the  hour  strike.  He  is 
too  zealous  with  his  pupils." 

Madam  Anna  Bach  smiled  good  humoredly  at  the 
impatience  of  her  favorite,  and  replied — "Take  care 
only  that  your  father  does  not  hear  you  talk  so.  He 
would  interpret  it  ill.  He  regreU  often  enough,  ahready, 
that  his  daughters  have  no  gift  for  music,  while  his  sons 
have  been  skilled  on  tht  piano  and  the  organ  from  their 
earliest  childhood." 

Lina  fixed  her  beautiful  hazel  eyes  earnestly  on  her 
mother,  and  said,  with  some  petHlance— *'  Yet  my  father, 
if  he  would  be  just,  must  acknowledge  that  we  three 
gtfls  give  him  mora  pleasiue,  than  all  hi«  sons,  skilful 
musicians  as  they  are  !" 

"Silence!"  said  her  mother,  gravely,  "it  docs  not 
become  you  to  boast  of  your  father's  regard,  nor  to 
accuse  your  brothers.     Go  to  your  sisters,  and  to  work." 

Lina  obeyed;  but  when  at  the  door,  she  turned  sud- 
denly round,  ran  back  to  her  mother,  seized  her  hand, 
kissed  it  affectionately,  and  said—"  Be  friends  with  me, 
mamma!     I  meant  no  barm  by  what  I  said." 

"That  I  well  know,"  replied  Madam  Bach,  **you 
are  a  good  girl ;  but  you  have  not  the  quiet  manners  of 
your  other  sisters.  Yon  are  hasty  and  vehement,  like 
the  brother  you  resemble  in  outward  filatures — whom 
you  always  blame,  because  he  has  grieved  your  father, 
and  yet  whom  you  love  better  than  all  the  rest." 

"  Friedemann !"  cried  Lina,  and  threw  herself  sob- 
bing into  her  mother's  arms.  Then  recovering  herself, 
with  a  "  I  will  be  good,  mamma !"  she  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Madam  Bach,  after  speaking  a  moment  with  her 
youngest  son,  Christian,  w«a  about  to  follow,  when  the 
door  opened  and  her  excellent  husband,  Johann  Sebas- 
tian, entered.  He  was  still  a  stately  and  handsome 
man,  of  steady  carriage,  and  eyes  that  beamed  with  the 
brilliancy  of  youth;  but,  thirteen  years  had  considerably 
changed  him ;  deep  furrows  were  in  the  onoe  open  and 
smooth  forehead ;  his  cheeks  were  &llen  in,  and  their 
color  betrayed  disease. 

"  Is  your  lesson  over  7"  asked  his  wife. 
Sebastian    held    out    his    band    afiectionately,   and 
answered — "  Yes,  for  to-day."     He  placed  himself  in 
bis  arm-chair,  and  Madam  Bach  continued— 

"  You  are  glad  of  it,  for  you  seem  to-day  very  much 
exhausted." 

"  Ay ;  old  age  will  have  its  claims  satisfied,  and  rest 
does  me  good  now  and  then ;  but  glad — no !  I  am  not 


*  A  lale  from  tfw  Gorman.    Concludod  from  page  230. 


glad,  that  the  hours  are  at  an  end,  in  which  I  must  do 
my  duty.  I  can  impart  instruction  yet — I  have  strength 
to  make  good  scholars,  and  so  long  as  I  can  work,  none 
shall  find  me  remiss." 

"  You  will  do  much  good  yet !" 

"  That  is  in  God's  hand,  Anna!     My  will  indeed  is  to 
do— you  Jook  so  pleasant — what  have  you  there?" 
►    "  A  letter  for  you  from  Philip." 

"  Ho,  ho !"  cried  Sebastian,  while  he  joyfully  rose ; 
"has  the  scapegrace  at  last  found  time  to  write  to  his 
old  father  7  By  my  faith,  I  have  doubted  whether  he 
has  ever  learned  letter  writing,  since  he  has  been  con- 
cert-master in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  of  Prussia ! 
Well — what  says  he  7"  and  he  opened  the  letter,  and 
read — 

"  My  dear  and  honorcNl  fathei^— 

**  Yoa  will  pardon  your  most  dvtiful  mm,  that  he  lias  net 
writtan  in  ao  long  a  fioM  to  his  beloved  and  honored  parent,  and 
will  impute  tfaii  nerlect  of  duty  b^  no  m«ans  to  any  lack  of 
filial  aflfection,  or  of  dutifttl  eatnem,  auice  it  la  solely  and  entirely 
owing  to  the  preasing  basineaa  of  my  situation.  This  fur  and 
magnificent  capital  it  all  life,  as  far  a»  muaic  ia  coneemed.  At 
court  there  ia  a  great  concert  two  or  three  times  a  weak,  withoat 
numbering  the  private  enterUiamcnts,  which  hin  Majoaty 
has  every  evening  in  his  cabinet,  where  I  accompany  hira,  on 
the  pretty  Silbermana's  piano,  on  which  ny  beloved  ftther 
played  before  His  Majesty. 

"  His  Migeety  playa  on  tha  flute  quite  rarprmingly ;  and  I 
think  his  tone  Ailkir  and  better  than  Herr  Quanta  can  prodoce 
But,  as.  respect*  time,  I  am  oblifed  to  give  rood  heed  to  keep 
with  him,  n>r  His  IWajesty  is  capricious,  ana  troublea  himself 
little  with  the  notes— going  forward  and  backward  and  stopping 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  This  is  pleasant  enough  when  he 
plays  alone,  but  in  concerts,  occasions  much  conAision. 

**His  Majesty  has  always  been  very  well  pleased  with  n^ 
accompaniment;  and  aAer  every  piece  we  have  exetfuted 
together.  His  Mi^^sty  has  been  pleased  to  say—*  You  havedoaa 
thia  well.' 

"His  Majesty  always  inquires  in  a  friendly  manner  after 
my  esteemed  father,  and  often  asks  me—*  Will'  not  your  papa 
como  once  more  to  Berlin  V  This  I  would  propose,  with  propor 
discretion;  and  I  can  promise  bcrorehand,  if  my  dear  and 
esteemed  father  wilt  visit  us,  he  will  be  received  with  joy  and 
honors  by  all.  Be  pleased  to  pardon  my  hasty  writing ;  couvey 
my  best  love  and  duty  to  my  most  honored  mother,  my  beloved 
brothers  and  aistera,  and  make  happy  with  a  speedy  answer. 

"  Your  dutinil  son, 

*'  Berlimt  Jnbf  16M,  1750.  *•  Philip  Emaivubi.  Back." 

Sebastian  folded  the  letter  again,  and  said,  with  a 
good  humored  smile—"  His  ka*ty  writing  I  must  indeed 
pardon,  for  this  once,  for  he  has  never  written  to  ine 
otherwise." 

"  What  think  you  of  his  proposition  to  visit  Berlin 
once  again?"  asked  Madam  Bach,  "the  journey,  I 
think,  would  do  you  good." 

"  It  would  indeed !"  replied  Sebastian,  cheerfully,  "  I 
would  gladly  see  Berlin  and  His  Majesty  once  more ! 
Ay .'  twice  in  my  life  have  I  been  wrought  to  beliere 
there  was  something  good  in  me ;  the  first  time  was  in 
the  year  seventeen,  when  Monsieur  Marchand  took 
himself  quietly  off,  the  evening  before  our  appointed 
contest,  so  that  I  held  the  field  alone  in  Dresden — ha ! 
hf^ !  ha !  The  second  time,  was  three  years  ago,  when 
the  great  King  of  Prussia  came  into  the  antechamber  to 
meet  me  and  give  me  welcome ;  and  when  some  rode 
chamberlains  began  to  laugh  at  my  expressions  of  dn^ 
and  homage.  His  Majesty  chid  them  with — '  MesneurMf 
voyes  vou»f  c*  e»t  le  vieux  Bach  /*  That  pleased  mo 
wonderfully,  and  Friedemann,  too !" 

"  You  will  go,  then  7" 

"  Yes — if  they  will  give  me  leave  here—and  there  be 
a  small  overplus  of  money  in  the  purse,  I  shoold  be 
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f  lad.  Ha !  it  U  ttraage,  that  in  my  old  day*  I  ahould 
be  teiaed  with  a  roving  propennty»  of  which  I  bad  htt]e 
.or  notbittf  when  I  waa  young.  Enough  for  tbta  time ; 
let  uf  go  to  dinner." 

The  day  was  near  its  dote,  and  Sebastian  sat  before 
the  door  of  his  dwelling,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  and 
surrounded  by  his  family,  his  two  eldest  sons  only, 
Friedemann  and  Philip,  were  wanting.  The  mother 
and  daughters  were  employed  in  sev^nng  and  knitting 
work,  and  whispered  now  and  then  to  each  other.  The 
sons  listened  to  what  the  elder  Bach  was  telling  them, 
of  his  youthful  studios,  particularly  under  the  century-old 
organist,  Reinecken,  in  Hamburg. 

The  setting  sun  threw  his  last  rays  upon  the  quiet 
group,  under  the  green  and  stately  linden,  which  shaded 
the  entrance  to  the  old  Thomas  school.  A  picture  was 
presented,  which  in  its  true  keeping  might  have  inspired 
the  genius  of  the  greatest  painter  of  that  day. 

In  the  midst  of  Sebaatian*s  story,  Caroline,  who  had 
been  looking  towards  the  comer  whero  Cloister  street 
runs  into  Thomas'  church-yard,  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a  cry  of  surprize. 

**  What  is  the  matter  t"  asked  her  mother,  alarmed 
while  the  ochert  all  rote,  leaving  the  venerable  father 
alone,  ritting  on  the  bench.  Before  the  maiden  coold 
answer,  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  was  seen  hastily  cross- 
ing the  churchyard  towards  the  house,  and  now  Sebas- 
tian rose  too,  for  he  recognized  his  son,  Friedemann. 

"  Salve! "  cried  the  old  man,  "  da  you  coma  lo  stay  7*' 

**  I  have  kept  my  word  !'*  answered  Friedemaan,  **  and 
if  you  think  right,  I  will  stay  I" 

Sebastian,  nodding  a  pleased  assent,  held  ont  his 
bands  to  his  son,  and  embraced  him  with  transport. 
His  mother  and  the  rest  crowded  jrouad  him,  all  but 
Caroline,  who  stood  in  her  place,  looking  inquiringly  at 
her  brother.  After  he  had  retomed  the  greeting  of  his 
fiunily,  he  turned  and  addressed  her.  Then  her  eyes 
sparkliag,  her  lovely  fiice  suffused  with  the  flush  of  joy, 
ahe  cried— 

"  I  also  bid  yoa  weloome  f " 

After  the  first  surprise  was  over,  Sebastiaii  led  his  son 
into  hia  chamber,  and  with  gentle  earnestaeas  repeated 
his  question. 

"  Come  as  you  will,  you  are  welcome,"  said  he,  "yet 
what  briaga  you  hare  so  suddenly  f " 

**  That  it  is  not  the  okl  story,  my  fittbar,"  -  replied 
Friedemann,  "yau  will  believe  upon  my  asswaaee. 
Ah!  thirtaan  yean  areenongh  to Uunt  one  soROw^-che 
More  certainly,  the  greater  it  iai  But  a  thousand  iMw 
onca  are  bora  to  me,  and  one  among  them  yields  not  in 
bitteniess  to  the  first!" 

And  what  is  that,  Friedemanaf " 
I  despair  of  ever  doing  any  thing  tnily  great  in  my 
artl  I  have  only  pride,  not  power,  to  support  me 
agaiaat  daily  vexations.  I  have  put paaed  weB— iraa !  I 
have  purposed  well.  I  wished  to  stoike  out  a  new  path, 
iMgieeting  die  ezceUsnt  old  school.  I  might 
ty !  I  ka»9  erred!  the  resah  proves  it;  but,  the 
motive  of  my  axeitiona  was  pure ;  what  I  strove  after 
was  great  and  noble.    But  I  have  been  slandeiad  ■ 
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iqguked!  my  aim  ridiculed^-my  endeavors  thcmselvaa 
maliciously  criticised^Jescried!— ■" 

"  AsMi  by  whom,  Friedemann?" 

Friedemann  started  at  this  question;  at  length  he 
said—''  I  am  wrong,  I  know,  to  permit  the  judgment,  or 
rather  the  silly  prating  of  a  malignant  fool  to  destroy 
the  pleasure  arising  from  my  exertions;  and  yet  it  is  so. 
There  is  a  certaia  schoohnaster  Kniff,  in  Halle,  who, 
though  ail  be  accomplishes  himself  is  oontemptible,  yet 
passes  for  a  luminary  in  the  musical  horizon ;  I  think 
they  call  his  worics  reviews." 

"  Ay,"  cried  Sebastian,  "  I  know  them  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. I  think  the  schoolmaster  must  bo  the  cause  of 
some  sport  in  Halle." 

"You  are  mistaken,  father,"  replied  Friedemann, 
"  he  is  not  derided,  but  feared  on  account  of  his  malice, 
and  those  who  fear  him  not,  are  pleased  at  the  baiio 
libels  by  which  he  strives  to  bring  down  others  to  his 
own  level." 

"  And  can  that  disturb  you  ?"  asked  Sebastian,  "  not- 
withstanding your  knowledge  that  only  the  base  and  the 
evil  array  themselves  against  the  good?  Meihinks  I 
have  ever  taught  you,  there  is  no  more  certain  proof  of 
elevated  worth,  than  the  impotent  rage  and  opposition 
of  the  vicious.  I  never  uught  you  to  look  with  pride  or 
arrogance  on  your  equals  or  inferiors,  but  to  be  calm, 
self-possessed,  and  to  maintain  your  ground,  even  against 
the  great,  much  more  against  the  rich !  That  is  man's 
first  duty ;  practise  it,  Friedemann,  and  no  schoolmaster 
Knil^  or  any  one  else,  can  make  you  dissatisfied  with 
yourself  or  your  efforts." 

Caroline  here  interrupted  the  conversation,  announc- 
ing a  stranger,  who  wished  to  speak  with  her  father. 

"  Who  U  itf "  asked  Sebastian. 

"  He  will  not  tell  his  name,  but  says  he  is  a  friend  of 

yours." 

"  Bring  him  in,  then,"  answered  the  old  man,  and 

Caroline  left  the  chamber. 

"  Ban  §oir!"  cried  the  stranger,  as  he  entered,  in  a 
sharp  voioe,  while  he  hastened  towards  Sebastian,  and 
held  out  hia  hand;  "  ban  9oir,  man  eker  papa !  Do 
you  not  know  met" 

Sebastian  eould  not  immediately  recollect  the  &ce, 
Friedemann  recognised  him  at  once,  and  said— 

"Ah!  Monsieur  Scberbia!  good  evening. 

"  Ha !  ha!"  cried  Scherbitt, laughing,  *'  is  not  this  our 
ex-ooiRt  organiatf  Exactly !  there  is  the  same  ill-boding 
from  between  the  brows  as  in  1737.  You  are  but  little 
changed,  my  friend,  with  being  thirteen  years  older.  I 
am  still  the  same,  except  that  at  fifty-three  I  am  grown 
to  be  First  Lieutenant." 

"  You  proved  yourself  a  friend  to  my  son  in  time 
of  misfortune,"  said  Sebastian,  "and  are  therefore 
ever  welcome  to  me  and  mine.  To  what  lucky  chance 
am  I  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  welcomiqg  you  in  my 

quiet  hornet" 

"  To  the  most  unlucky,  my  good  sir !  I  was  so  care- 
less, at  the  Prime  Miniater*s  last  court,  as  to  tread  on 
the  left  fore^w  of  his  lady-coasort*s  h^cg.  The 
beast  cried  out;  the  Coonteas  demanded  satisiactioii; 
and  in  punishment  for  my  misdeed  I  am  marched  aa 
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First  liientenant  to  Poland,  in  the  body-guazd  of  Hit 
Excellency." 

Friedenaann  laugbed.  Sebastian,  who  felt  a  horror 
creep  over  him  at  hii  sarraBtic,  misanthropic  wit, 
sought  to  change  the  conversation ;  but  in  vain,  Scher- 
bitz  went  on,  Jesting  in  his  bitter  waj,  about  his  tragical 
destiny.  He  concluded  his  account  with  the  informa- 
tion-*^' that  he  had  come  over  to  Leipzig  simply  and 
solely  to  see  Papa  Bach  once  more  in  his  life,  for,  on 
die  word  of  a  First  Lieutenant,  he  had  ever  loved  and 
honored  him  since  the  first  time  he  beheld  him,  thirteen 
years  ago." 

The  next  morning,  Von  Schexbitz  was  walking  ita  the 
little  garden  behind  Thomas  school,  which  aflbrded  but 
a  narrow  view,  being  bounded  by  the  high  wall  on  one 
side,  when  he  saw  at  the  other  end,  Caroline,  occupied 
in  fastening  the  branches  of  a  vine  to  an  espalier.  Ho 
approached  and  saluted  the  young  lady;  she  turned  and 
replied  with  the  same  cordiality. 

"  You  are  very  early  at  work,  Mademoiselle  Bach," 
•aid  Scherbitz,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  was 
arranging  her  vines. 

''My  fiuhor  takes  great  pleasure  in  cultivating^  vines/' 
•flswerod  Caroline. 

*< Do  they  flonriah  here?" 
**  Oh,  yes !  sometimes." 

"  I  heard  some  charming  singing,  early  this  morning ; 
it  was  a  woman's  voice.  Parhleu!  Faustina  never 
sang  clearer!  Were  you  the  singer,  Mademoiselle 
Bach?"     . 

Caroline  blushed,  and  sajd— "Not  I— it  was  my 
mother." 

"  Your  mamma!  C*e9t  vrai !  '  Friedemann  told  me 
she  sings  admirably.    But,  you  sing  too,  mademoiselle  7" 

"  I  hum  a  little,  sometimes,  like  all  girls  when  they 
are  cheerful — but  none  of  my  father's  daughters  are 
musical— and  he  says  we  have  neither  taste  nor  talent, 
to  learn  it  properly." 

"  Perhaps  you  understand  it  by  intuition,  already." 

Caroline  looked  at  the  Llentenanf,  and  replied  with 
a  smile — **  you  are  a  good  guesser,  M.  Seherbita." 

"No  great  guessing  is  required;  there  are  many 
young  ladies,  who  do  not  sing  or  play  aoodrding  to  rules, 
yet  vrho,  neyerthess,  are  by  no  means  unmusical." 

"Oh!  I  love  musi&— I  love  it  dearly!  Brother 
Friedemann  knows  that— and  it  b  therefore  we  are  so 
dear  to  each  other.  But  it  is  a  Tery  peculiar  kind  of 
music  that  I  mean." 

"You  mean  church  music?" 

"  No!" 

"  Or  concert  music  ?" 

"Nor  that." 

"  Or  dancing  musfc  ?" 

"No— no!" 

**  Eh  bien !  then  you  are  fond  of  the  Opemt" 

"Not  I— indeed!^ 

"  What  sort  of  music  then  will  you  have  ?" 

Caroline  laughed,  but  immediately  after  repliad  with 
a  gentle  sigh—"  The  music  that  I  mean  is  not  to  be  had 
here  in  Leipzig." 


"  What  does  that  mean  7  Leipzig  is  the  mosical 
capital  of  all  Europe!" 

"Yes— it  is  very  strange— but  quite  true!  I  find 
little  or  nothing  of  it  here,  admirably  as  my  father,  ny 
brothers  and  their  scholars  execute  their  parts.  Some- 
thing is  still  wanting." 

"  Mademoiselle  Bach,  you  must  have  studied  in  Pro- 
fessor Gottscbed's  college,  since  you  are  not  satisfied 
even  with  your  father  and  your  brothers !" 

"  Ah !  you  must  understand  me !"  cried  Caroline, 
eagerly.  "  Observe,  sir— if  I  would  enjoy  my  music  in 
perfection,  all  around  me  must  harmonize,  and  that  is 
not  possible  here.  But  in  a  wood,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  the  summits  glowing  in  the  morning  or 
evening  light,  while  it  is  yet  twilight  below ;  or  when 
only  a  ray  here  and  there  streams  dowm  upon  the 
foliage ;  while  above,  in  the  deep  blue  heaven,  clouds 
are  moving,  white,  rosy  and  golden— that  is  a  charming 
accord.  And  the  tops  of  the  trees,  waving  and  whisper^ 
ing— the  bushes  answering  in  sighs— ^he  brook  singing 
its  constant,  yet  ever  new  melody— the  flowers  moving 
like  magic  bells— the  wild  bird  trilling  his  song!  And 
when  the  sun  is  set,  and  the  moon  climbs  the  rocky 
verge  and  pours  her  soft  silvery  light  on  the  scene, 
—or  when  dark  clouds  gather  in  the  heavens,  and 
hissing  Kghtnings  dart  through  them,  and  echo  revm> 
berates  the  dinnder,  and  the  swollen  stream  roars,  and 
foams  tnfer  the  rocks  and  the  crushed  trees— -all  is  to 
me,  music!" 

Scherbitz  looked'  a  moment  in  astonishment  at  the 
young  lady,  then  answered^-"  Mademoiselle,  it  is  possir 
ble  you  are  not  a  singer,  but  you  are  a  poet  ."*  And  he 
lefl  her,  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  his  friend. 

Friedemann,  With  a  bitter  smile,  replied—^'  It  is  as 
you  say.  Von  Scherbitz,  and  that  it  is  so,  is  reason 
enough  to  drive  me  mad,  If  there  were  none  other  I  I 
love  this  child,  as  my  o'wn  soul.  I  have  seen  her  grow 
up,  and  ripen  into  bloom— I  shall  see  her  die— for  the 
fairest  gifts  of  heaven  are  only  lent  to  poor  unhappy  maa, 
that  their  loss  may  add  to  his  misery." 

"  True,  and  false,  men  and  !  as  we  take  it.  -  Do  yoa 
know  in  what  lies  your  fault  and  mine  7  We  phtloso- 
pUse  too  much!  Do  aot  laugh ;  parole  d*konneur—l 
speak  in  earnest !  It  is  true,  each  of  us  in  his  way ;  we 
should  havie  done  better  by  acting,  instead  «f  thinking  so 
deeply;  instead  of  mocking  at,  and  saying  all  potsifale 
evil  of  this  misenUe  worid— wa  should  have  acted. 
Not  die  will,  hot  action,  removes  mountains.  There 
lies  a  parodox  in  the  truth  that  the  greatest  thinker, 
when  it  comes  to  the  deed,  can  do  absolutely  nothing  ; 
a  paradox,  but  it  manifests  at  the  same  time  the  wisdooa 
of  the  Creator ;  for  wo  to  the  system  of  the  world,  if  the 
mightiest  thoughts  and  designs  were  deeds!  Satan,  who 
revolted,  cannot  he  dangerous  to  heaven.  Man,  whon& 
the  Maker  created  after  his  own  image,  could,  if  he 
possessed  the  power  to  do,  what  he  imagines  in  tlie 
moments  of  his  exstaey— " 

"  Cease,  Yon  Sobefbilx !"  cried  FriedeuMn;  "  I  see 
the  abyss  before  me !" 

**  Va!  we  are  safe,  eker  ami .'  for  as  I  said,  we  are 
hot  philosophers.     Had  not  the  minister  played  the 
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tpy  OB  yoa  Bud  bu  pretty  niece,  had  not  I,  malhtvreuse' 
mentj  nepped  npon  the  foot  of  the  Ceuntets'  lap  dog, 
we  sfaoiild  be  peihaps  at  tfai*  moment,  both  sitting 
quietly  in  Oreaden — yon  as  Natalia's  fireside  friend, 
bewitclnng  her,  yourself,  and  the  worid-*I,  as  a  merry 
page  of  fifty-three,  jesting  and  endttring^-and,  morbleu  ! 
am  I  not  enduring  even  now  f " 

"  Do  you  know,**  asked  Friedemano,  and  as  be  spoke 
his  eoantenanoe  assumed  a  strange  expression-*-^'  do  you 
know  I  have  often  fervently  prayed  that  I  might  be  mad 
--for  a  time— not  fin-  ever  !*'  in  a  qaick  and  vehement 
tone—*'  no,  no!  for  all  the  world,  not  for  ever!  but  for  a 
time  I  would  be  mad,  that  I  might  forget ;  and  again,  I 
feel  the  memory  of  what  I  have  experiened,  wnUd,  even 
then,  cling  to  me."  He  pressed  his  hand  with  a  wild 
gesture  before  his  eyes. 

The  lieutenant  started,  and  said,  soothingly--''  Give 
not  so  much  heed  te  my  idle  talk,  my  firiend!  I  am  eld, 
m^dancholy— have  no  hope  of  a  brighter  future ;  bat  you, 
you  are  young,  can  yet  do  mttcfa-*-eo  much—'* 

"  What  can  I  dot"  cried  Friedemann,  with  bannow- 
ing  laughter.  "  Notbini^— nothings— notfaiag !  With  me 
at  five  and  thirty,  all  is  dead !  AU— more  than  with  you 
at  fifty!  Ha!  mark  you  not,  where  madneu  lurks 
yonder,  behind  the  door,  and  makes  iceady  to  spring 
.  «qM»n  my  neck,  as  I  go  out  T  He  dares  not  seise  on  me 
when  my  &ther  is  near;  but  shrinks  up,  'till  he  is-Uttle, 
vety  little,  then  hides  himself  in  an  old  spider's  web  over 
the  window.  But  he  shall  not  get  hold  of  me  so  easily ! 
ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  canning  \  I  will  not  leave  ibe  cham- 
ber without  my  father!  Look  you,  old  page,  I  under- 
stand a  feint  as  well  as  you!" 

,  ''  Man  ami!  num  ami!  what  U  the  matter t"  cried 
the  lieotenani,  and  seising  his  friend  by  the  shoulders, 
he  shook  him  vehemently.  "  Friedemann  Bach,  do  you 
not  hear  mef" 

Fried'emaxm  stared  at  htm  vacantly  a  moment.  Ac 
length  his  hca  lost  its  nanatural  expression,  his  eyes 
looked  like  living  eyes  again,  and  he  asked  softly— 
"  Wl«t  would  M.  Scheri>itst" 

"What  would  1 7  man!  what  makes  you  such  an  idiot  7 
Recolleoc  yourself." 

"  £h !"  said  Friedemann,  smiliqg;  "  Eh«  M.  Scheibiu, 
wh0  takes  a  jest  so  deeply  7  And  you  really  believe, 
that  I  am  sometimes  mad  7  Ah!  not  yet ;  I  amntional, 
more  rational  thiin  ever  I" 

"  Well,  well!  ma»  osn,  it  was  your  jest,  but  one 
should  not  paint  Satan  on  the  wall.  Pry'thee,  sit 
yoa  down,  and  play  me  something,  that  I  may  recover 
myseU^  yoa  acted  your  part  so  naturally." 

Friedemann  sat  down  in  silence  to  the  instrament  and 
began  to  play. 

"  I  dreamed  not  of  this !"  mattered  the  lieutenant, 
while  Friedemann,  after  having  played  half  an  hour, 
suddenly  let  his  hands  drop  down,  sank  back,  and  fell 
fiut  asleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  1750,  the  chnrch- 
beUs  rung  a  solemn,  yet  cheerftil  peal,  inviting  the  pious 
inhabitants  of  the  city  to  the  house  of  God.  The  sky 
was  perfectly  doadless;  the  glad  Sabbath  son  shone 
brightly^  and  the  pious  heart  felt  strengthened  anew  in 


ftith  and  devotion.  Into  Friedemann*s  heart  also,  this 
day  penetrated  a  beam  of  comfort,  of  joy,  of  love.  He 
had  spent  a  part  of  the  preceding  night  in  studying  a 
masterpiece  of  hSs  fether**— the  Great  Passions  Music. 
Full  of  the  grandeur  of  die  woric.  Iris  face  animated  widi 
serene  deUgfat,  he  was  waHciog  to  and  fro  in  the  cham- 
ber of  die  old  man,  pandering  in  his  mind  a  similar 
work,  which  he  had  thooght  of  undertaking. 

Sebastian  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  with  folded  arms, 
dressed  ready  for  ehureb,  and  followed  with  his  eyes, 
smiling  affeedoaately,  the  movements  of  his  son.  After 
a  while  he  said— 

" I  am  glad  the  Passions  Music  pleases  you  so  well; 
I  have  a  work,  of  quite  another  kind  finished,  die  first 
idea  of  wliiofa  I  got  from  your  FugKetUm.  And  you  are 
the  first  alter  me,  diat  shall  see  it.'* 

He  -went  to  his  desk,  opened  it,  took  out  a  sealed 
JMcket  and  gave  it  to  his  son.  It  bore  the  inscription-^ 
"  To  ray  son,  Friedemanu." 

"In  case  I  had  died  without  seeing  yon  again," 
observed  the  old  man,  "  I  am  rejoiced  it  has  happened 
otherwise ;  3rou  may  break  the  seal." 

Friedemann  did  so,  and  on  opening  the  package,  his 
eyes  fell  on  that  nobly  conceived,  that  admirably  exe- 
cuted work,  which,  from  the  day  of  its  first  appearance 
to  the  latest  time,  has  commanded  the  admiration  and 
reverence  of  all  the  iniriated— ^'  The  Art  of  Fugu€$,hif 
Jokawi  8eha$Uan  Bach" 

Friedemann  looked  over  die  manuscript  with  spaik* 
Img  eyes,  and  said-—"  Then  I  have  not  lived  in  vain !  mf 
poor  attempt  has  suggested  a  work  which,  or  I  must  be 
deceived,  is  destined  to  immortalize  the  name  of  its 
author!  Receive  my  thanks,  father,  you  have  given  me 
mMch  to-day  !'* 

"  I  know,  Friedemann,  that  you  at  least  appreciate 
and  honor  my  design,  so  that  I  receive  much  from  you, 
for  such  appreciation  is  most  gratifying  to  us  from  those 
we  love,  and  is  the  highest  reward  earth  can  bestow." 

"  And  you,  fetber,  have  understood  roe  T" 

"  Yes  griere  not  over  the  judgment  of  others;  yet 
while  you  endeavor  to  deserve  the  appreciation,  the 
regard  of  your  equals,  labor  lo  instruct  those  who  can- 
not repay  you  thus.  Will  men  assume  more  than  higher 
powers— and  only  show  to  the  best,  that  he  belongs  to 
the  best!  Are  yoa  slolful  and  feithful,  let  your  light 
shine,  else  you  degrade  yourself  and  rebel  against  the 
Being  who  gave  you  power  and  inclination  to  do  so." 

Here,  the  chime  of  the  bells,  which  had  ceased  for 
some  time,  began  anew ;  the  door  opened,  and  Madam 
Bach,  her  three  daughters,  the  boy  Christian,  and  Von 
Scheririts,  entered,  all  ready  for  church.  Madam  Bach 
gave  her  husband  a  prayer-book  and  a  bunch  of  flowers ; 
Caroline  handed  him  his  hat. 

Sebastian  rose,  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife,  and  walked 
to  the  door,  accompanied  by  his  children  and  his  friend. 
Tuning  back  an  instant,  he  gtamoed  at  die  window, 
shaded  with  vine-leaves,  on  which  the  sunlight  glistraad, 
and  said— 

"  What  a  lovely  morning !" 

He  vras  about  quitting  the  room,  when  he  stopped 
suddenly!  prayer-book  and  flowers  fell  from  his  bands ; 
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the  &malcs  shrieked ;  he  stniKf  led  to  regmto  hU  strength 
a  momenti  then  Mak  back  lifeleM  into  the  anns  of  his 
son. 

Thus  died  Johana  Sebastian  Bach,  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  the  21st  of  July,  1750. 

Three  years  after.  Baron  von  Giobi|^  was  celebrating 
the  feast  of  the  vintafe,  at  his  splendid  villa  at  Losch* 
wits,  some  distance  from  Dresden.  Richly  gilded  gon< 
doles,  with  long,  and  many  colored  penaats,  were  glid- 
ing to  and  fro  over  the  bosom  of  the  Elbe,  landing  the 
distinguished  guests  invited  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
viUa.  The  splendor,  nay,  profusion,  that  marked  all 
the  preparations,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  iavorite  and 
confidant  of  the  Count  von  Bruhl.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing which  the  most  refined  and  ftstidious  taste  could 
suggest. 

The  host  fatigued  himself  by  exuberant  efibrtf  to  do 
the  honors  suitably ;  this  appeared  the  more  singulatf 
as  no  one  took  particular  notice  of  him ;  all  obsen'ation 
being  directed  to  his  lady,  who,  though  dignified  and 
courteous  in  her  demeanor,  manifested  little  interest  in 
any  thing  that  passed. 

As  twilight  came  on,  colored  lamps  were  lighted  in 
the  garden  walks,  and  gorgeous  illuminations  were  dis- 
played before  the  entrance.  Bands  of  musicians  altera 
nated  with  each  other,  and  joined  in  full  bursts  of  har- 
mony ;  brilliant  and  stately  figures  whirled  through  the 
merry  mazes  of  the  dance;  all  was  hilarity  and  joy;  and 
care  was  banished. 

When  the  company  re-assembled  in  the  saloon,  the 
Prussian  ambassador  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
a  young  but  distinguished-looking  man,  as  Philip 
Emanuel,  the  second  son  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach. 

The  Baroness  blushed  sKghtly,  and  after  a  few  words 
of  salutation  had  passed,  asked — "  Where  is  your  elder 
brother,  nowV* 

''  We  do  not  know,"  replied  Philip,  sadly ;  <*Friede- 
mann  disappeared  from  Leipzig  the  day  of  our  fiuher's 
death,  and  none  of  us  have  seen  him  since." 

The  Baroness  turned  away  without  speaking  again. 
The  Baron  came  up  and  said  in  his  bland  tone—"  Will 
3rou  have  the  kindness,  most  honored  sir,  to  let  us  hear 
before  supper  a  little,  if  but  a  little  piece  from  you  f 
My  guests  will  be  delighted  to  listen  to  the  ceiebraied 
Monsieur  Bach;  and  to  enhance  the  effect  of  your 
divine  playing,  I  have,  by  way  of  fun,  permitted  a  poor 
lialf  crazy  musician  from  the  Prague  choir,  who  plays 
dances  in  the  villages,  to  give  us  a  tune  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  doors  may  be  opened,  but  he  must  not 
«ome  into  the  light,  for  his  dress  is  soiled  and  disor- 
dered." 

Meanwhile  a  full  accord  souadod  from  the  aafie-iooih ; 
A  servant  threw  open  the  doors,  and  in  the  impedect 
light  the  guests  had  a  glimpse  of  a  meanly  dressed  man, 
aitting  at  the  pitno,  with  hi»  back  turned  towaids  the 
door. 

The  company  had  anticipated  a  joke,  for  the  Baron 
had  privately  informed  every  body  of  his  puipoee  :  but 
it  was  quite  otherwise,  when  they  heard  the  wonderful, 
entranciiig  harmony,  now  towering  into  pasaion,  now 


sinking  to  a  melodious  pUunt,  which  the  poor  unknown 
musician  drew  from  the  instrument.  All  were  touched ; 
but  the  Baroness  and  Philip  stood,  pale  aa  death,  and 
looked  inquiringly,  yet  doubtingly,  npcm  each  other. 
Suddenly,  at  a  bold  tivn  in  the  music,  the  Baroness 
whispered — "  *Tis  he .'"-— and  Philip  cried  aloud—"  Tie 
he !  *tis  my  brother— Friedemann  I" 

The  musician  turned  round,  sprang  up,  and  msbed 
into  Philip's  arms.  But  at  sight  .«>f  the  Baroness,  be 
started  back  with  the  exclamation — "  Natalia !" 

The  Baroness  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  Friedemann, 
forcing  himself  a  way  through  the  crowd,  rushed  firom 
the  house. 


Origiatl. 
THREE    CONCEITS. 


"  DiOflT  speak  to  me,  mother?"    '' Yes,  my  child  "— 

And  her  bright  «eye  beamed,  and  her  weeds  were  mild— 

"  Array  thee  a  dress  for  thine  ebon  haar ; 

Choose  thou  for  thyself  from  my  wardrobe  ^lere." 

*'  Mother,  the  dress  shall  be  simple  and  neat, 

A  plain  little  cap  unassuming  and  sweet, 

With  a  border  snow  white,  and  the  trimming  in  hoe 

Shall  be  sable,  in  mem'ry  of  those  we  loved  trae. 

And  I'll  wear  no  bright  gems  in  these  dark  locks  of  mine. 

This  is  my  fancy,  mother-^h!  say,  is  it  thine  f" 

**  Thou  hast  chosen  discreet,  and  I  love  thee  full  well 

My  own  stricken  one,"  and  her  bosom  did  swell. 

''  Thy  prayer  shall  be  heard  in  the  haven  of  love. 

Thou  wilt  meet  with  our  chosen  and  lost  ones  tabov^J' 

**  Didst  call  me,  my  mother  dear  ?"    *'  Yes,  ray  child. 

Thy  sister  has  chosen,  choose  tkou"  and  she  smiled. 

"  Mother,  the  dress  shall  be  lofty  and  rare, 

For  my  clustering  laresses  of  dark  brown  hair ; 

A  turban  of  gauze  of  a  silveiy  hue, 

And  high  on  my  forehead  a  signet  of  bhie. 

And  a  sapphire  of  beamy  encircled  with  pearls 

Half  disclosed,  half  concealed  by  my  natural  curls; 

And  my  brow  be  unclouded,  my  eye  shall  be  clear; 

Meets  it  thy  liking  and  pmiae,  mother  dear  T" 

"  Thy  taste  is  most  perfect.     The  sapphire  shall  be 

An  emblem  of  beauty  engendered  in  thee. 

Be  thy  leading  star  Virtue,  and  Wisdom  thy  guide, 

'Till  thou,  my  dear  child,  ait  to  Heaven  allied." 

"  I  am  coming,  dear  mother,  I  know  'tis  thy  call. 

And  thy  voice  on  my  ear  like  mosie  doth  fall." 

**  Choose  thou  a  tiara,  my  yonageet  one  dear." 

'*  My  dress  is  all  ready,  see,  mother,  'tis  here— 

My  bright  glossy  locks  simply  braided  this  mom, 

I  have  culled  from  the  ros^tree  a  gem  to  adem, 

And  the  buds  are  half  open,  the  leaflets  are  green  ; 

A  lovelier  garland  I  never  have  seen ; 

And  I'll  gather  a  wreath  to  encircle  my  brow ; 

Tell  me,  dear  mother,  art  pleased  vrith  me  now  f 

And  the  mother  was  silent-— her  eye  was  ineent-   ' 

And  iu  high  speaking  glance  toward  Henvvn  was  oent ; 

" Oh!  guard  through  thisworid.*"  she  lowwhiipeiad  a 

prayer, 
"  And  protect  my^re  child  from  its  troachewms  snav 

a.  J.  D 
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Or  all  pangs  inflicted  on  the  sensitive  heart,  that  which 
is  the  most  insupportable,  and  which  disenchants  for 
•▼er  the  bright  illusions  of  life,  is  the  first  doubt,  which 
intrudes  itself  of  the  idol  of  our  soul's  affection.  The 
sweet  outpouring  of  entire  confidence  and  perfect  trust, 
vanishes  never  to  return,  and  the  warm  and  trusting 
heart  feels  crushed  in  iu  most  holy  feelings.  This 
intense  suffering  is  further  aggra\'ated  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  unmerited ;  the  evil  increases ;  we  are 
no  longer  guided  by  reason,  and  incapable  of  consola- 
tion, the  victim  sinks,  and  the  heart  is  broken. 

The  imagination  in  woman  being  more  vivid  than 
with  us,  renders  them  more  frequently  the  victims  of 
their  unguarded  attachment.  They  endow  the  idols  of 
their  fancy  with  perfections  which  they  seldom  possess; 
they  torment  themselves  with  groundless  fears,  and 
imagine  that  all  covet  the  same  treasure.  They  are 
ingenions  in  creating  phantoms  of  infidelity,  and  the 
most  tried  constancy  is  sacrificed  to  a  crime.  A  calm 
exterior  hides  the  secret  suffering ;  a  constrained  smile 
suppresses  the  rising  reproach,  and  the  fever  of  the 
heart  withers  like  the  hot  breath  of  the  Sirocco,  the 
delicate  garland  woven  by  the  hand  of  Hymen. 

Caroline  Armigny,  an  orphan  of  noble  extraction, 
had  been,  some  months,  united  to  L^on  de  Samt-Far, 
an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  in  whom,  to  the  brilliant 
advmnuges  of  person,  were  added  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order.  His  bearing  was  frank  and  manly ;  his  counte- 
nance <^n  and  expressive,  and  his  eloquence  capti- 
vmted  the  heart,  while  it  charmed  the  ear.  These 
attractions,  joined  to  a  cultivated  understanding,  might 
well  justify  the  thrill  of  gratified  vanity  which  agitated 
the  heart  of  Caroline  when  she  distinguished'him  in  the 
crowd  of  adorers,  drawn  around  her  by  beauty,  her 
rank  and  her  large  fortune.  In  the  lost,  she  was  far 
superior  to  her  lover,  whose  family  had  been  ruined  by 
political  reverses ;  but  it  was  her  pride  and  pleasure  to 
beatow,  with  her  hand,  that  worldly  wealth,  which  was 
her  least  attraction  in  his  eyes.  His  unbounded  grati- 
tnde  expanded  itself  in  constant  endeavors  to  contribute 
to  her  happiness,  and  to  vary  her  pleasures  and  occu- 
pations. Their  hotel  at  Paris  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons.  All  of  birth,  rank  or  talent, 
•ought  admission  to  their  society,  where  taste  and  re- 
finement heightened  the  eclat  of  wealth. 

The  first  three  months  of  their  marriage  flew  away  on 
wings  of  enchantment.  The  unwearying  exertions  of 
L^OB  to  increase  the  pleasures  of  his  'adored  wife, 
Minded  him  to  the  possible  consequences  of  so  much 
disstpntion ;  until  a  slight  cold,  acting  on  an  impaired 
constitution,  produced  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  the  progress  was  so  rapid,  that,  in  a  week,  she 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  What  a  contrast !  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Parisian  fetes— she  who  had 
eclipsed  all  others,  where  all  are  graceful,  was  now 
to  the  assiduities,  and  to  the  despair  of  her 


unhappy  husband.    Ho  never  lefk  her;    he  fisiawd 
with  a  pulseless  heart  to  her  incoherent  mnrmurings, 
and  executed,  himself,  all  the  prescriptions  of  her  pbyvi* 
cians.     During  her  intervals  of  consciousness,  her  &nt 
look  found  the  anxious  eye  of  L^on  bent  on  hers,  and 
her  hand  fondly  clasped  in  his ;  and,  for  a  moment,  • 
languid  smile  of  giutitude  and  love  would  coaiend  in 
her  angelic  face,  with  the  shades  of  death  whieh  were 
fast  gathering  around  it.    It  was  but  a  moment,  for  the 
fever  returned  with  such  violence,  that  hope  woe  abnn* 
doned,  and  the  physicians  confessed  that  the  resoarcen 
of  their  art  were  exhausted.    Her  youth  was  her  only 
chance  for  recovery,  and  that  night  would  dctermimv 
her  fi&te.     Their  friends  endeavored  to  persuade  L^oa 
to  retire  from  the  distressing  scene,  but  his  determined 
answer  that  **  he  had  received  her  first  avowal  of  lore, 
and  would  receive  her  last  sigh,"  silenced  their  import 
tanir^.    Regarding  her  altered  features,  and  listening  to 
her  fluttering  breath,  he  desired  them  to  leave  hiro  alone 
with  the  poor  suflerer,  whose  last  hour  seemed  fasi 
apivoaching.    Then,  listening  the  door,  he  threw  him- 
self beside  her,  and  gave  full  vent  to  the  anguish  of 
despair.    'Ho  pressed  her  to  his  throbbing  heart,  and 
wihlly  eopplicated  Providenoe  to  spare  an  cKistonoe  in 
which  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  were  enrapped.     Hie 
k>ved  voice  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  dyiqg 
wife,  and  as  his  scalding  tears  fell  on  her  face,  he  per- 
ceived a  faint  cofer  dispkoe  the  paleness  of  death.    His 
prayer  was  heard !  and  a  fiunt  pressure  of  his  hand 
accompanied  the  sofk  mnrmar  of  her  loice  ae  she  said, 
L^on,  dear  L^n,  we  shall  not  part."    Fmniic  with  joy, 
he  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his  brsnst,  exclaim* 
ing,  "  No,  beloved !  nodiing  shall  separate  us !  live, 
live  to  love  me,  to  make  h^»py  a  lifis  that  without  then 
would  be  a  long  agony." 

When  the  physician  retmmed,  he  dectared  the  critie 
past,  and  that  her  recovery  might  he  hoped  for.    Sooo 
afberwards,  she  again  revived,  and  turning  towaids  her 
husband,  repeated  with  a  sweet  smile,  **  L^en,  dear 
L6on,  we  shall  not  part."    From  this  time  her  recovery 
was  rapid,  and  the  increasing  care  of  her  happy  hosbancl 
was  dhvcted  against  every  possibility  of  relapse.     He 
carefully  guarded  her  fWm  the  danger  of  exhausting 
visits  of  congratulation,  and  provi^ng  sneh  slight  amuse* 
ments  as  her  weak  frame  couM  bear.     The  variety  of 
his  talents,  which  had  charmed  crowds,  was  now  devo* 
ted  to  such  tender  exertion  of  them  as  would  relieve 
but  not  fatigue,  the  attention  she  could  give  them.    He 
read,  he  sang  to  her,  and  when  his  love  vras  rewarded 
by  her  perfect  restoration,  he  formed  plans  for  the  future 
more  consistent  with  the  core  her  delicate  health  woidd 
require.    They  determined  to  abandon  those  irregular 
hours  and  huge  asaembliet  to  wfafebthey  owed  all  their 
late  suffering. 

"Why  should  wc,"  said  L^on,  "rnk  the  loss  of  your 
precious  health  for  the  delight  it  gives  me  to  see  yott 
shine  above  all  others  in  society  1  Are  we  not  all  to 
each  other,  and  where  can  we  be  so  happy  oe  in  ov 
own  home?" 

''  And,  my  beloved  L^on,  whose  admiration  it  valued 
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by  me  like  thine— how  I  glory  in  my  choice,  and  how 
happy  I  am  to  call  myself  thine  \" 

"And,  sweet  wife,  bow  has  the  agony  of  the  moment 
when  1  thought  I  was  losing  diee,  strengthened  the  tie 
that  binds  as,  and  how  grateful  am  I  to  the  beneficent 
Being  who  heard  my  prayer,  wrung  from  the  torture  of 
a  heart  whose  life  was  bound  up  in  thine." 

**  Twas  thy  Toice,  my  L^n,  thy  prayer,  whidh  pene- 
trated my  heart  and  awoke  me  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
and  nothing  can  add  to  my  felicity,  since  I  owe  my  life 
to  thee." 

''  Should  I,  in  my  turn,  be  on  the  borders  of  the  tomb, 
thou,  beloved  Caroline,  canst  call  me  thenoe  by  repeating 
thy  dear  assmrance." 
''  Lten,  dear  L6on  I  we  shal^  not  part  I" 
It  was  in  such  delightful  converse  that  those  happy 
beings  passed  every  moment  not  devoted  to  the  neoeesary 
claims  of  socie^,  and  they  felt  how  little,  in  comparison, 
vrere  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  the  gay  world,  to  the 
perfect  union,  the  delicious  effusion  of  united  hearts  and 
congeniality  of  thoughts,  taste,  and  disposition.  Happy 
epoch  of  life,  in  which  we  realise  a  paradise  on  earth; 
blest  spring  of  Hymen,  when  the  path  is  strewn  with 
flowers  and  whose  son  shines  beneficent  and  pure.  Ah, 
why  is  your  duration  so  short;  why  can  the  smallest 
doud  so  often  obscure  your  horison,  and  create  tempests, 
when  all  before  was  so  sereneT 

The  spring  approached  and  Saint-Far  was  recalled  to 
Iris  ship ;  he  left  his  restored  treasure  with  pain,  and 
though  her  courage  sank  at  the  idea  of  separation,  she 
was  yet  to  taste  die  bitterness  of  absence.  She  possessed, 
at  some  distance  from  Paris,  a  fine  chateau,  to  which 
■be  resolved  to  retire,  and  she  formed  a  plan  of  rigid 
•eelusion,  to  which  she  strictly  adhered.  Reading, 
music,  and  drawing,  alternately,  with  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, filled  up  all  her  Ume  that  was  not  devoted  to  a 
constant  correspondence  with  her  husband.  The  time 
passed  more  rapidly  than  she  dared  hope  for,  and  her 
heart  was  sustained  by  the  aliment  of  his  tender  expres- 
sions of  unchanging  afi*ection.  So  true  is  it,  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  true  painter  of  nature,  speaking  of  parted 
lovers— *'  as  soon  as  one  is  alone,  they  are  together." 

Saint-Far  returned  at  the  close  of  autumn,  after  visit- 
ing the  southern  shores  of  France,  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  an  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Caro- 
line was  ready  to  receive  him  at  Paris,  and  the  joy  of 
meeting  repaid  her  for  the  pain  of  separation.  Again, 
wider  his  prorection,  she  appeared  to  ornament  society, 
but  carefully  avoiding  the  vortex  of  which  she  had  nearly 
been  the  victim,  she  devoted  an>  evening  in  each  week 
to  the  reception  of  the  most  celebrated  of  both  sexes, 
and,  at  theso  assemblies,  Saint^Far,  whose  disposition 
was  very  gallant,  shone  conspicuously  in  the  fair  circles 
of  which  they  were  composed. 

At  first  this  oocaaioned  Caroline  no  uneasiness ;  to  her 
he  was  uniformly  so  tender  and  so  kind ;  she  was  so  sure 
of  reigning  supreme  in  his  heart,  wliero  all  was  open  to 
view,  that  suspicion  could  find  no  place  in  her  bosom. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  willingly 
have  received  his  vows,  and  who  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  triumph  in  the  vitiation  of  that  fidelity  to  hu  wife,  of 


which  she  was  so  jusdy  proud.  They  could  not  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  ito  continuation.  Many  a  bright 
eye  shed  its  softest  ray  at  his  approach,  many  a  smothered 
sigh  met  his  ear,  many  a  sendneBtal  ivvery  was  assumed 
in  his  presence,  and  all  the  artillery  of  coquetiy  was 
called  forth  and  aimed  at  poor  Saint-Far.  His  amusing 
descriptions  of  these  incidents,  to  Caroline,  furnished 
them  with  many  a  gay  hour,  but,  as  yet,  no  doubt  dbturbed 
her  full  secority,  though  her  indisposition  to  general 
society  was  thereby  much  increased,  thoogh  she  scarcely 
was  conscious  of  the  cause.  She  took  care  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her  husband,  who,  however,  nnconscions  of  his 
danger,  abandoned  himself  to  the  full  vortex  of  coqnetky, 
in  which  many  a  more  experiened  mariner  has  suffered 
shipwreck. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  a  party  at  tennis-bedl  war 
formed,  and  many  ladies  invited  to  witness  the  skill  of 
the  players.  Saint-Far  shone  conspicuous  for  grace  and 
agility ;  bets  ran  high  hi  his  favor,  and  encouraged  by 
the  applause  of  the  spectators  and  the  tender  interest 
depicted  in  the  eyes  of  Caroline,  he  grew  arnmated, 
until,  throwing  up  in  his  eagerness  the  sleeves  of  the 
dimity  vest,  worn  at  the  games,  he  disclosed  a  bracelet 
of  hair,  of  a  dark  color,  to  the  alarmefl  gaze  of  the  poor 
Caroline.  A  mortal  agony  seemed  to  cinli  her  whole 
frame.  She  could  not  believe  her  senses,  and  when  the 
mist  cleared  from  her  sight,  she  stole  another  glance, 
and '  saw  too  clearly  that  a  braided  tress,  widi  a  rich 
clasp,  was  there. 

'*  From  whom,"  thought  she,  '*  could  behave  received 
this  love  token  f  I  have  never  given  him  one  Hke  that, 
and  thd  hair  is  not  light  like  mine.  L^n,  dear  L^oo, 
canst  thou  have  deceived  me  7"  Then  trying  to  rally 
herself  and  to  conceal  her  agitation,  she  recalled  hit 
increased  tenderness  since  his  return,  the  perfect  opea* 
ness  of  his  communications  to  her,  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  gratitude  for  her  selection  of  him,  and  his  almost 
idolatrous  love.  She  thought  of  his  brilliancy,  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  society  was  sought  for  by  the 
most  fascinating  women,  and  again  exclaimed—*'  L^oo, 
dear  L^on,  canst  thou  have  deceived  met" 

But  the  conflict  was  too  j^rdat,  and  while  her  imagina* 
tion  thus  led  her  from  conjecture  to  suspicion,  a  bomiag 
fever  succeeded  the  chill  wUch.had  benumbed  her,  and 
when  Saint-Far  turned  to  seek  his  reward  in  her  sweet 
face,  which,  to  him,  was  more  dear  than  the  raptnroot 
plaudits  bestowed  on  his  success,  be  was  shodud  to 
perceive  her  pale,  and  neariy  feinting.  He  eagerly 
demanded  what  was  die  matter,  while  she  tried  in  vain 
to  dissipate  his  fears. 

"  But  iometking  must  have  caused  this  trembUiig— • 
tell  me  what  it  is,  my  love  V*  he  persisted,  and  Caroline, 
whose  pride  forbade  her  to  tell  the  truth,  said,  that^— 
"  She  had  been  foolishly  alarmed  at  the  near  approach 
of  the  tennis-ball  to  his  breast,  and  that  she  thought  aha 
saw  him  wounded  and  overthrown;  and,"  added  she, 
"  I  also  felt  the  blow  strike  my  heart." 

Touched  at  her  anxiety,  he  tried  to  laugh  at  her  feara, 
declaring  that  she  must  accustom  herself  to  see  liim 
attack  and  defend  his  adversary  at  the  game.  "  I  moat 
make  a  heroine  of  you,  at  this  mimic  war,  whiefa  ia  so 
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attractive  to  me,  deareitf  and  after  you  have  seen  it  a 
few  dmes,  and  know  that  with  skill  and  practice  there 
in  no  danger.*' 

'*  N0|  no,  no,  one  trial  like  this  is  too  moch.  I  conld 
not  bear  another."  So  saying,  she  tnmed  tremblingly 
away,  and,  sopported  by  bis  arm,  she  coald  scarcely 
gain  her  carriage.  She  was  unable  to  appear  at  the 
splendid  collation  which  succeeded  this  memorable 
contest  of  tennis  players,  and  was  confined  to  her  apart- 
ment many  days. 

Her  confidence  was  now  shaken,  and  she  conld 
scarcely  endure  the  caresses  her  busband  lavished  on 
her.  She  replied  to  his  endearing  langnage  by  looks 
which  sought  to  read  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  she 
shnmk  from  his  embraces  as  from  the  deoeitfiil  folds  of 
a  serpent.  In  his  looks  she  read  treachery  and  infi- 
delity, and  the  idea  of  the  concealed  bracelet  never  lefV 
her  thoughts.  If  pride  had  not  restrained  her,  she 
would  have  avowed  her  anguish,  and  by  disclosing  her 
knowledge  of  his  secret,  have  oonfoonded,  at  once,  the 
author  of  her  misery.  But,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  she 
still  loved  too  tenderly  to  willingly  cause  him  a  moment's 
mortification. 

It  was  not  only  in  their  moments  of  domestic  privacy 
that  the  mhappy  Caroline  endured  a  tortufe,  which  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe.  Her  sufferings  were 
aggravated  in  the  gay  circles  where  she  again  sufTefBd 
herself  to  be  led.  While  others  partidpitted  in  the 
pursuits  which  called  them  together,  and  Sain^Farwa8 
again  the  life  and  attraction  of  all  their  parties,  Caro- 
line, under  die  pretext  of  indisposition,  seated  herself  in 
a  retired  conMr,  and  with  restless  eyea  and  heart, 
endeavored  to  discover  the  object  of  her  gnawing 
jealousy.  She  examined  the  color  of  each  one's  hair, 
that  bora  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bracelet,  and 
watched  eveiy  actkm  aad  motion  which  could  onravel 
the  mystery  which  attended  it.  Ashamed,  at  last,  at 
the  meanness  of  espionage,  and  wearied  by  the  inutility 
of  her  endeavors  to  find  a  rival  on  whom  certainty  could 
fix,  she  resolved  to  seiie  a  moment  to  examine  the 
bracelet  itself,  and  disoover  the  name  of  her  rival. 
Fortune  soon  favored  her  wishes.  Saint^Far,  retumiog 
fiitigued  from  a  game  at  tennis,  threw  himself  on  a  soAt 
in  the  little  music-room  which  overlooked  the  gardens 
of  the  hotel ;  and  Caroline  encouraged  the  drowsiness 
which  oppressed  him»  by  the  loftiest  strains  of  her 
harp.  In  a  fair  momenu  she  perceived  that  a  soft 
slumber  had  possessed  his  fiuulties,  and  that  the  execu- 
tion of  her  design  was  made  easy,  by  the  light  morning 
undress  which  he  still  wore )  his  head  was  supported  by 
his  right  hand,  while  the  left,  on  which  was  tlie  brace- 
let, hung  negligently  by  his  side.  Caroline  approached 
softly,  but  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  she  hesitated, 
ficom  the  fear  of  confirming  her  misery.  "Alas,"  said 
she,  **  what  am  I  about  to  do?  if  doubt  be  insupporta- 
ble, how  shall  I  bear  to  How  that  another  rivals  me  in 
his  heart ;  and  am  1  not  seeking  to  penetrate  what  he 
wishes  to  keep  secret?  Bm  no!  let  me,  at  least,  know 
my  rival;  perhaps  it  ia  my  dearest  friend,  one  whom  I 
have  cherished,  and  shall  I  let  pass  this  opportunity  of 
unveiling  treacheiy  and  iogretitude;  to  hesitate  is  a 
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weakness.  If  this  chance  be  lost,  I  may  not  find 
another!  No,  to  know  the  worst  is  better  than  this 
dreadful  suspense."  SofUy  kneeling  at  his  side,  she 
gently  raised  the  arm  which  had  bo  often  encircled  her, 
and  cautiously  lifting  the  sleeve,  saw  the  fatal  bracelet, 
which,  however,  appeared,  on  a  nearer  view,  much 
brighter  than  befora.  With  eager  eyes  she  sought  the 
inscription,  and  read  the  words,  in  golden  letters, 
"L^n,  dear  L^n,  we  shall  not  partl^'  Below  was 
inscribed  the  date  in  Roman  chafWters^  "  Midnight  of 
the  9th  andl  0th  t^^ebruary.*' 

Shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  sudden  revttlsioa 
from  fiMur  to  joy  7  "  Ah,  Heaven !"  said  she,  "  how 
well  I  remember  that  night !  when  the  earnest  invocar 
tion  of  a  despairing  husbend  resuscitated  my  tfimering 
breath.  This  must  be  my  hair  darkened  by  fhe  braid- 
ing !  whose  else  would  be  ornamented  with  this  inscrip- 
tionf  I  could  gase  for  evei^-^  L^n,  dear  L^n,  we 
shall  not  part!'"  Her  hosband's  light  slumber  was 
broken  by  the  joyful  tones  of  Caroline,  and  amased  at 
her  homble  position,  he  attempted  to  raise  bet  in  his 
anns<  '*  No,"  said  she,  ''  let  me  expiate  at  thy  feet, 
my  shame  and  remorse  for  having  dorirted  thee !  Ah, 
could  niy  scalding  teara  eibce  firom  my  remembrance 
the  injustice  I  hKve  done.  CocOd  you  but  kntfw  all  I 
have  suffered!"  £ha  then  disclosed  the  ihtal  ifiscoveiy 
of  the  bracelet  at  the  game  of  teonis,  the  circmnstanoes 
which  gave  weight  to  her  suspicions,  the  anguish,  the 
conflicts  between  her  love  and  pride,  between  her  love 
and  confidence. 

"And  Caraline  could  dodbt  my  lov«?"  said  he, 
pressing  her  to  his  heart;  "but  her  soarings  have 
expiated  her  fenlt."  Then  recurring  to  (her  nMwionbla 
night  of  her  illness,  he  avowed  that,  believing  ber 
expiring,  he  bad  cut  off  a  trass  of  ber  beaCftiful  hair  as 
a  memorial  of  their  short-lived  felicity.  Ho  bad  not 
mentioned  it  from  the  pain  of  recalling  the  soene^  but 
wishing  to  presenre  a  ramembranoe  of  itf  he  had  the 
bracelet  made  at  Toulon,  and  the  clasp  so  secured/  that 
it  could  not  be  removed. 

"  And  thus  have  I  compensated  you  for  so  nileh  ceo- 
sCancy^  fidelity  and  consideration !  Blind  that  I  was, 
to  even,  for  a  moment,  suspect  y<Mi  of  deceit!" 

"  And,  what  misery  may  arise  from  misapprehension 
and  concealment  with  those  we  love,  my  Caroline ;  let 
us  here  enter  into  a  sacred  engagement  to  allow  no 
appearances  to  disturb  our  happiness.  Should  one  of 
us  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  other,  let  us  clear  the 
doubt  before  it  oppresses  <Mie  heart;  otherwise,  our 
union/  which  is  the  sweetest  of  earthly  blessings,  will 
become  a  tedious  slaveiy,  and  the  hymeneal  chain  will 
become  heavy  and  insupportable,  and  all  for  the  indole 
gence  of  The  Pint  Doubt !" 


Thb  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being  governed 
by  laws  which  they  have  made  themselves,  under 
whatsoever  form  it  be  of  government ;  the  libetty  of  a 
private  man,  in  being  master  of  his  own  time  and 
actions,  as  fer  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God,  and 
of  his  countiy .—-  Cowltf, 
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Thb  increased  activity  that  pervaded  the  narrow 
streeu  of  Cairo,  would  have  informed  the  weary  denizen 
that  the  cool  of  the  evenini^  was  at  hand,  even  had  not 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  setting  in  a  fiery  haze  heyond 
the  dim  desert,  illumined  the  tops  of  the  countless 
minarets,  and  glanced  along  the  lone  and  solemn  pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  in  the  distance.  All  day  had  a  silence 
like  that  of  the  tombs  reigned  throughout  the  city,  for  it 
was  a  time  of  disease  and  death,  and  none  had  dared  to 
Tonture  abroad  in  the  pestilent  glare  of  the  sun ;  but 
BOW  the  streeto  were  thronged  with  the  gay  multitude — 
a  motley  throng— exhibiting  eveiy  variety  of  habila- 
ment,  from  the  foil  tuihan  and  flowing  trowsers  of  the 
Turk,  to  the  wan  jackets  and  suga]>Ioaf  golgotka  of 
the  western  adventurer. 

Among  the  many  idlers  that  the/rotcAeter  of  evening 
had  called  out,  was  a  young  man,  whose  broad-brimmed 
Panama  hat,  Imen  frock,  and  the  look  of  restless  curio- 
sity and  nonchalant  humor  with  which  he  regarded  every 
object,  to  the  experienced  citizen  marked  him  as  one  of 
different  origin  from  those  who  usually  tenanted  or 
frequented  the  city.  Such  indeed  was  the  case.  The 
young  man  was  a  wanderer  from  the  frr  tnnsatlantie 
Republic.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  person  in  the 
dress  of  a  sailor,  who,  although  he  might  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  servant,  seemed  to  enjoy  almost 
the  familiar  footing  of  an  equal  with  his  master.  They 
were  busily  engaged  in  conversation. 

"  Well,  master  Frank,"  said  the  servant,  "  you  may 
have  your  own  opinion  about  these  matters,  but  for  my 
part,  I  am  glad  to  get  back  to  a  place  where  I  can  see 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  white  man,  even  if  they  be 
a  beggarly  set  of  cut-throat  butchers." 

" Tut !  tut!  Roderick.  Prithee  put  a  bridle  on  your 
tongue,  if  you  wish  to  retain  it  in  your  mouth.  You  are 
not  roilmg  along  the  streets  of  New-Yoric,  where  one 
may  talk  as  he  pleases.  For  my  part,  I  would  fur 
rather  be  away  amongst  those  glorious  old  ruins  than 
pent  up  in  this  pestiferous  place,  where  every  beam  of 
the  sun  is  impregnated  with  fever,  and  every  breath  of 
wind  smacks  of  the  plague.  I  shall  be  away  for  Palmyra 
to-morrow." 

"Palmyra;  where  is  that?  I  dont  know  any  such 
port  on  die  Mediterranean." 

"  No  more  do  I,  Roderick.  The  place  to  which  I 
allude  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  and  is  called  in  the 
Bible,  Tadmar  in  the  Wilderness.  Its  ruins  are  superior 
to  any  we  have  yet  visited." 

"  Ruins !  more  ruins !  Well  now,  master  Frank,  it 
goes  beyond  my  ftithom-Iine  to  know  why  a  man  wants 
to  be  for  ever  roaming  alwnt  among  old  tomb-stones  and 
frightening  the  owls  tod  jackals  from  their  quarters  in 
those  tumbled  down  meetfng  houses,  or  whatsomodever 
them  same^ig  hills  «#  sCone  may  be.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  knocking  &bout  an  old*rotten  hulk  that  might 
be  found  cast  away  on  some  desolate  island." 


**  And  would'nt  such  an  object  be  worth  examining-— 
an  old  weather-beaten  craft  half  buried  in  sand  and 
shells,  on  some  far  uninhabited  coast,  with  wild  weeds 
and  flowers  springing  in  the  seams  and  rents  of  her 
decks,  and  the  wren-birds  perchance  building  their 
nesu  in  her  scupper  holes.  Would  there  not  be,  at 
least,  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  the  time 
when  she  was  wont  to  ride  the  waves,  a  brave  ship— of 
the  tempests  that  tore  away  her  masts,  destroyed  her 
gallant  tars,  and  finally  beached  her  on  die  unkncywn 
coast.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  endeavor  to  find 
out  some  relic  by  which  to  learn  the  port  she  bailed 
from,  whither  she  was  bound,  and  how  she  came  there  T" 

Thus  they  continued  their  conversation,  as  they  rambled 
on,  'till  they  arrived  at  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city, 
where  a  few  data  and  palm  trees  imparted  a  look 
of  comparative  freshness  to  the  surrounding  objects. 
Suddenly  they  were  intarrnptcd  by  the  voice  of  a  fenaale 
crying  for  assistance,  and  in  a  moment  a  young  Jewess 
rushed  out  of  one  of  the  neighboring  houses,  pursued  by 
a  Moslem  soldier,  and  ran  directly  towards  the  young 
American. 

"  Save  me,  save  me !"  cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  agony. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  consequences,  die 
young  man  motioned  his  attendant  to  take  charge  of  tba 
lady,  and  turned  to  confront  her  pursuer. 

"  Away !  dog  of  a  christian !"  thundered  the  Moalom, 
"  'tis  the  order  of  the  Pacha— let  me  pass !" 

**  You  pass  over  my  dead  body,  if  you  do !  Nmtfaer 
Pacha  nor  Padisha  can  have  any  business  with  my  sis- 
ter," returned  the  American,  drawing  his  sword,  which 
he  wore  according  to  the  usage  of  the  place. 

"Infidel!  dost  thou  count  Ufe  so  cheaply?  The 
Pacha*s  eye  never  slumbers— his  scimitar  is  keen-*his 
bowstring  is  always  ready !  Let  me  pass,  unless  yoa 
wish  to  become  food  for  the  dogs  and  jackals." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  bowstrings  and  scimitars.  Think 
you  I  will  compromise  the  honor  of  my  sister  for  my 
life?" 

"  Infidel  dog!  dioa  liest.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Jew,  Absolom— thy  fate  is  sealed !"  and  with  tfau  eom* 
fordng  assurance,  the  soldier  turned  hastily  away,  his 
small  eyes  glittering  with  passion. 

The  young  Amencan  deliberately  sheathed  bis  sword, 
and  turned  towards  the  demoiselle.  "  Now,  my  pretty 
one,"  said  he,  ''let  me  see  you  to  your  home,  and  then 
I  must  away,  for  I  suppose  yonder  tuihaned  rascal  will 
be  down  upon  me  with  a  whole  legion  of  the  Pacha*s 
myrmidons." 

'*  Alas !"  replied  the  maiden,  "  It  would  have  been 
better  had  I  submitted  to  my  fate,  cruel  as  it  would  have 
been,  than  to  bring  ruin  on  others.  Think  not  of  me. 
Fly  this  moment — ^your  life  hangs  on  a  thread.  The 
P8cha*s  vengeance  is  as  swift  as  it  is  certain.  Fly,  oh, 
fly  instandy !" 

"  Not  so,  pretty  one ;  let  me  first  see  you  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  then  trust  me  but  1*11  contrive  some  way 
to  escape  the  old  tyrant,  with  the  aid  of  my  trusty 
Roderick  here. 

The  young  lady  no  longer  objected.    He  took  her 
^  arm  in  his,  and  diey  hastened  towards  the  dwelfing  from 
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which  the  had  iMued.  An  old  man  came  hunyinf^ 
towajrdt  them,  with  a  flushed  &ce  and  outstretched 
ann*. 

"My  daughter!  my  daughter!**  cried  he,  "do  I  see 
yott  again— has  the  Pacha  relented?" 

The  young  American  explained  in  as  isw  words  as 
possible,  the  state  of  the  case. 

"What!*'  exclaimed  the  old  Jew,  "withstand  the 
orders  of  the  Pscha !  you  are  a  dead  man !" 

"  Not  exactly  defunct  yet,"  replied  the  other,  survey- 
mg  his  own  well  made  and  muscular  frame ;  "and  I 
trust  that  many  a  happy  yoar  will  go  by,  ere  a  Kiejaeet 
will  be  raised  to  my  memory." 

"  Young  man,  you  know  not  your  peril.  Let  me  be- 
seech you  to  conceal  yourself;  every  moment  is  precious. 
Hasten,  and  may  the  God  of  Abraham  protect  you. 
Yet  stay!  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  timely  aid?" 

"  I  acknowledge  to  the  name  of  Wingate^Fxancis 
Wingate,  at  your  service." 

"  Mr.  Wingate,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  owe  yon  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  If  you  escape  pursuit,  disguise 
yourself  and  meet  at  the  base  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cephe- 
nus,  four  hours  hence— ^t  is  the  only  safe  place  that  I 
can  think  of.  You  will  find  my  boat  opposite  the  Bolac 
bataar  in  which  to  cross  the  river  to  Gizeh.  Remember, 
the  Pyramid  of  Cephenus— there  you  shall  hear  of 
something  that  will  be  of  service  to  you." 

Wingate  assented,  and  relinquishing  the  arm  of  the 
maiden,  and  kissing  the  frir  hand  which  had  been 
detained  a  willing  prisoner  in  his  own,  he  hurried  away 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  turn  of  the  narrow  street. 

It  was  verging  towards  midnight,  and  the  city  was 
once  more  given  up  to  the  silent  revels  of  Death,  and 
the  sinister  deeds  of  the  robber.  Within  one  of  the 
rooms  of  an  dd  storm-blackened  caravansera,  kept  by  a 
French  emigri,  our  friend  and  his  attendant  wove  busy 
in  donning  their  disguises,  which  were  the  close  jacket, 
flowing  trowsers,  and  broad  turban  of  the  Turk. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  they  sallied  forth,  and  took 
their  way  towards  that  part  of  the  city  called  Bolac, 
where,  on  tlieir  arrival  at  the  place  designated,  they 
found  a  boat,  and  were  soon  silently  pulling  across  die 
river  for  GKseb.  It  was  a  glorious  night.  The  bright 
moon-beam  slept  on  city,  rock,  and  river,  revealing  the 
magnificent  buildings  that  lined  the  banks,  the  bold  out- 
Koes  of  the  Pacha's  castle,  and  in  the  distance  die  pyra- 
mids, towering  on  high,  like  an  array  of  embattled 
giants. 

They  wete  not  long  in  rowing  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  after  half-an-hour's  tramp,  they  arrived  at  the  pyra- 
mid designated  by  the  Jew.  Neither  sight  nor  sound  of 
human  being  eonld  they  discover. 

"By  Jove!  die  old  Israelite  has  pUyed  us  folse,"  said 
Wingate ;  "  well,  it  is  only  an  adventure,  Roderick,  and 
all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  tramp  back  to  Cairo." 

Sensibly  spoken,"  exclaimed  a  torbaned  worthy,  start- 
ing np,  sword  in  hand,  from  behind  a  mass  of  rock,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  half  a  dozen  others.  "  We'll 
bear  you  conqmny !" 

Wiqgate  at  once  recognised  in  him  the  emissaiy  of 


the  Pacha,  finom  whom  he  had  rescued  the  Jewess ;  but 
trusting  to  his  disguise,  he  demanded  their  business  with 
him,  taking  the  precaution  to  speak  in  French. 

"  The  Pacha's  vengeance  is  swift  and  sure !"  replied 
the  leader  of  the  party,  grinning  with  exultation. 

"What  has  the  Pacha's  vengeance  to  do  with  me?  I 
am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  ofiended  His  Highness, 
except  that  to  reconnoitre  the  pyramids  by  moonlight  be 
a  sufficient  caiifie  for  displeasure." 

"Yes!  yes!"  replied  the  Mussulman,  "and  having 
seen  the  p3rramids,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  some 
of  die  antiquities  about  the  Pacha's  casde— the  dungeons 
under  the  palace,  for  instantJe,  are  rare  excavations !" 

Wingate  saw  that  he  was  recognized,  and  submitted 
in  silence;  not  so  his  trusty  squire. 

"  Scriminingvouxy  portex  vooT"  exclaimed  ho,  tr^nng 
to  imitate  his  master  in  speaking  French,  as  he  tore  awny 
from  his  captors.  "  Seritniinng  vonx^  portex  voo^  and  be 
damned  to  you !    What  are  you  boarding  me  for  ?" 

"Surrender!"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  aiming  the 
point  of  his  scimitar  at  the  old  tar's  breast;  "  your  dis- 
guise is  of  no  use." 

"  Disguise !  je  voo  rofiiercjf— shiver  my  timbers !  if  I 
aint  as  good  a  Christian  Tnric  as  any  of  you !" 

Here  Wingate  interfered,  and  persuaded  Roderick  to 
submit  peaceably,  else  had  the  facetious  tar  gone  to 
keep  company  with  the  dead,  and  Wingate  might 
have  had  to  explore  the  Pacha's  dungeons  without  an 
attendant. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  they  arrived  at  die 
city,  and  were  ushered  into  a  deep  and  dark  apartment 
beneath  the  casde,  whose  grated  windows  and  massy 
walls  precluded  all  hope  of  escape,  and  were  there  lefl 
to  their  own  refleetions.  Slowly  the  hours  passed  away 
and  when  the  jailor  appeared  with  f(N>d,  Wingate  tried 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  give  them  some  informadon  as  to 
their  fote ;  but  he  only  shook  his  head.  Gold  was  tried, 
but  with  no  better  effect. 

"Welly  Roderick,"  said  our  hero,  sinking  back  in 
despair  as  soon  as  the  jailor  had  departed,  "  unless  we 
can  contrive  some  method  of  sending  a  nodoe  of  our 
situation  to  the  French  consul,  our  doom  is  sealed-*-die 
bowstring  will  be  called  into  operation.  And  all  owing 
to  my  aocorsod  folly  in  trying  to  rescue  the  daughter 
of  a  worthless  Israelite^  who  doubdets  has  shielded 
himself  by  betraying  us." 

"That's  as  the  case  may  be,  Master  Frank.  But, 
there's  no  use  in  browsing  up  die  dunnage  of  one's 
memory,  in  that  way.  We  are  whole  and  taut  as  yet, 
and  I  have  known  many  a  craf^  five  out  the  gale,  when 
all  hands  had  given  her  np." 

"  Yes,  but  your  ship  had  good  sea-room.  Here  we 
better  resemble  a  craft  snrrounded  by  ice-bergs,  with  the 
dull  chores  of  death  rising  gloomy  and  dread  over  the 
frozen  wastes,  where  the  least  breeze  may  set  them  in 
motion  only  to  crush  us.  And  to  be  smothered  in  a 
pent  up  h(4e  Kke  this,  with  none  but  our  murderers 
being  aware  of  our  fata,  this  is  what  saps  the  manhood 
from  rae.  I  cenld  meet  death  under  the  blase  of  the 
sun  and  not  flinch,  as.no  one  knows  better  than  you,  but 
—my  poor  mother,  my  matchless  sbter !  how  wiU  dieir 
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Imru  be  wrnn^  by  •uipenfe,  when  yenn  shall  lisTe 
flovTD,  and  the  abMnt  ton  and  brother't  fate  fttill  be 
veiled  in  mystery." 

"  Gadzo  I  master  Frank,  you*re  getting  waCer-lofged 
without  an  cffiort  to  save  yourself.  Keep  a  good  look 
out,  we  may  yet  discover  some  glim  in  the  hoiizoo,  some 
opening  in  these  loc-bergs.'* 

Thus  they  continued  to  converse,  'till  overcome  with 
weariness,  the  dreary  prison  and  their  critical  situation 
were  forgotten  in  slumber,  and  the  bright  scenes  and 
smiling  companions  of  his  boyhood  were  in  the  dreams 
of  the  young  American.  Among  those  companions  was 
a  gentle  and  confiding  creature,  lovely  as  a  Hebe— it 
was  the  young  iewese^-^she  had  conferned  her  heart's 
affactions  on  him,  and  a  world  of  sunshine  and  flowers 
was  open  before  him.  "  A  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dreaiQ;"  again  he  was  contending  with  that  fierce 
Moslem,  for  the  rescue  of  his  beloved.  In  the  height  of 
the  strife,  his  foot  tripped,  ho  fell,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Egyptian  janixaxy  was  aimed  at  his  heart!  Twisting 
aside  to  avoid  the  blow,  he  awoke.  Was  it  a  hallucina- 
tion of  his  overwrought  brain,  or  did  he  in  reality  behold 
a  fiue  of  seraphic  loveliness  bending  over  himf  He 
started— the  beauteous  vision  vanished ;  yet  the  anxious 
eonceiD  radiant  in  a  pair  of  great  black  eyes  was  upper- 
most in  his  confused  ideas.  He  raised  himself  on  his 
pallet,  and  listened-- the  heavy,  sonorous  breathing  of 
Roderick,  who  slept  as  calmly  as  though  he  occupied  a 
hammock  on  board  of  a  stout  frigate—alone  disturbed 
the  silence;  but  the  door  of  his  prison  was  ajar,  a 
&int  light  stieaoied  into  the  apartment,  and  as  he 
gazed  he  iaticied  he  saw  a  white  dress  glance  by  the 
opening.  He  stole  hastily  to  the  aperture,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  long  passage,  a  sylph-like  figure,  in  the  flow- 
ing dress  of  the  ladies  of  Cairo,  met  his  view.  The 
liquid  brilliancy  of  the  black  eye  that  peered  out  from 
beneath  a  v^  of  silver  tissue,  was  the  eame  with  those 
which  had  beamed  upon  him  when  he  awoke;  and  the 
stature,  or  that  nameless  something  by  which  we  recog- 
nise those  we  know,  even  when  their  faces  are  eonoealed, 
bore  resemblance  to  the  young  Jewess.  He  trembled  at 
the  conviction,  for  the  only  way  in  which  her  presence 
could  be  accounted  for  was  that  she  had  sacrificed  her 
happiness  to  the  Pacha  to  rescue  him,  and  he  felt 
that  he  would  almost  rather  have  been  left  to  his  fate 
than  that  such  should  be  the  case.  She  stood  with  her 
foot  raised  on  owe  of  the  steps  of  the  stone  stair-case  as 
if  only  waiting  for  him  to  follow,  at  tho  same  time  hold- 
ing up  her  finger,  which  blaxed  with  many  a  hrilliaat,  in 
token  of  silence. 

Wiiigate  turned  back  a  moment  to  arouse  his  trusty 
servant  but  it  was  only  with  considerable  ado  that  he 
could  wake  the  old  sea  worthy  from  his  deep  sleep. 

**  Blame  my  blinkers  j  if  it  is'nt  ail  hands  ahoy,  the 
moment  a  man  gets  into  his  hammock,"  growled 
Rodericki  evidently  ian<^ng  himself  on  board-ship; 
"it's  an  impossible  thing  for  a  man  to  get  his  eight 
bells'  good  rest  nowHi^aysj    Ay  I  ay !  sir,  I'm  there!" 

At  the  sound  of  Roderick's  voice,  the  light  vanished. 
It  was  soRwtime  before  Wingate  could  get  the  old 
sailor  to  comprehend  hia  sittwiioD  and  what  had  just 


;  but  it  now  appeared  of  no  utility  that  ha  had 
effected  this,  for  the  light  appeared  not  again.  How- 
ever they  groped  along  the  passage  and  ascended  the 
stairs,  but  here  they  were  at  fault,  neither  door  nor  bolt 
could  they  discover,  and  in  despair,  they  were  about 
returning  to  their  prison,  when  a  door  swung  away  firom 
their  feet,  being  hung  by  hinges  at  the  top,  and  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  stranger.  She  started 
on  perceiving  them  so  near,  hot  again  held  up  her  finger 
to  enjoin  silence,  and  motioned  them  to  follow.  They 
passed  two  or  three  lone  and  lofty  rooms,  whose  immense 
mirrors,  glittering  chandeliers,  and  gilded  furniture, 
were  but  imperfectly  revealed  by  the  glancing  light,  aad 
at  length  emerged  from  a  long  passage  into  the  open  air, 
not  having  met  with  any  interruption  or  heard  the  leaM 
noise  in  the  passages.  The  thick  shmbbeiy  arooad 
them,  and  the  grateful  perfome  of  dewy  flowers 
informed  them  that  they  were  in  the  garden  of  die 
Pacha's  palace.  The  lady  still  hurried  on,  throu^  an 
embowered  walk,  until  they  came  to  a  secret  door  in 
the  wall.    She  now,  for  the  first  time,  spoke. 

"  You  are  the  first  that  ever  isaued  forth  from  this 
quarter,  save  the  doomed  to  meet  their  death.  A  vessel 
bound  for  Jaffa,  lies  waiting  for  yon  at  Bulac,*  at  the 
end  of  the  French  pier.  Your  lives  hang  as  by  a  hair, 
'till  you  are  on  board  and  Cairo  is  far  beUad."  Fare- 
well !  remember  the  Jewess,  Naomi." 

Wingato,  in  whose  breast  the  low  urasica]  tones  of 
that  voice  thrilkd  like  the  strains  of  an  £olian  harp 
upon  the  senses  of  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  fauMl,  cnraed 
to  make  a  reply,  but  the  port  closed— she  was  gone.  He 
lingered  there,  as  if  entranced,  'till  Roderick,  who  cared 
not  a  second  time  to  breathe  the  air  of  a  dn^eon,  by 
absolute  force  dngged  him  away,  and  coodacted  him  to 
the  vessel  which  their  deliverer  had  named. 

They  were  eapeeted,  and  no  sooner  had  they  set  foot 
on  board  than  the  vessel  was  underway.  She  was  a 
trim  craft  of  small  dimensions.  The  wind  was  acoaple 
of  pointo  free,  and  with  every  sail  set  she  soon  cleared 
the  river  and  was  darting  along  the  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  speed  of  the  antelope. 

"  Now  let  them  overhaul  us  if  they  cab!"  said  the 
captain,  rubbing  his  hands. 

<«  Who  employed  you  in  this  affair?"  domaaded  Win- 
gUe, 

**  You  shouU  know  that  bettor  than  I,"  replied  die 
old  man,  surprised  at  the  question,  **  but  if  you  do  not, 
there  must  be  scmie  urgent  reason  why,  and  I  shall  drop 
the  subject.  Discretion  is  a  jewel  of  price— it  has 
earned  me  many  a  gokl  beysant!" 

Wingato  found  all  his  attempu  to  gain  informataoa 
with  regard  to  the  Jew,  inefiectnal.  The  sum  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  captain  after  all  his  pump- 
ing was,  that  the  owner  of  the  cralt  had  been  employed 
to  transport  them  to  Jalfo,  and  dut  when  there,  hb 
duty  was  accomplished. 

The  next  evening  at  sundown,  they  arrived  at  their 
destined  port,  and  Wingato,  wearying  of  the  squallidness 


*  Grsad  Cairo  consists  of  thres  towat,  abovt  a  mils  spart'* 
Old  Cain^  New  Cains,  and  the  perteslkdBalac 
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•nd  povnty  of  the  town  of  Jafia,  Ured  a  party  of  Arabt 
to  oondijct  him  to  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  Once  more 
mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian,  and  bounding  along  tbe  plains 
of  Syria,  he  so  iar  forgot  the  dark  eyed  Jewess  as  to 
exhibit  a  portion  of  his  naturally  exuberant  spirits. 
The  route  which  they  pursued  gradually  became  desert 
and  solitary,  consisting  of  barren  hills  and  rocks,  parched 
levels,  and  wastes  of  arid  sand,  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  wild  figs  or  sycamore  trees,  and 
in  the  fieroe  ardor  of  the  summer  sun,  the  streams  were 
dried  up,  or  if  Uiey  continued  to  flow,  their  stagnant 
aspect  was  any  thing  but  tempting,  even  to  the  thirsty 
traveller. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  far  stretching  silent  ruins  of  Palmyra.  At 
their  appnMch  a  troop  of  jacks^  started  up  from  behind 
a  fallen  column,  and  gailoped  away  among  the  surround- 
ing rocks  and  stunted  undergrowth. 

The  Arabs  soon  set  about  preparing  supper ;  and  after 
having  partaken  of  the  frugal  repast,  Wingate  wandered 
away  to  commune  with  himself  in  the  solitude.     The 
evening  shades  had  fallen^— the  moon  was  aloft  in  the 
heavens,  round  and  bright.     The  far  waste  was  streaked 
with  the  shadows  of  the  crumbling  fabrics.    Temple 
after  temple,  colonade  after  colonade,  pillar  after  pillar 
stretching  away  in  the  dim  distance,  told  the  magnifi* 
cence  that  once  characterized  the  place.    Where  now 
were  the  vast  multitudes  that  whilom  thronged  its  gates  ? 
where  the  gay  revellers  that  sat  long  at  the  flowing 
board,  and  met  nightly  to  mingle  strong  drinks  f  where  the 
frail  but  beauteous  beings  whose  blandif  hmenu  whiled 
away  the  tedious  hoorstif  the  royal  prinoes  and  dissipated 
nobles  ?  where  the  ^li^cing  steeds  and  gay  equipages, 
the  swift  chariots,  thai  *'  raged  in  the  streets  and  jostled 
one  against  another  in  the  broad  way  f ''  where  the  thou- 
sands of  wretched  slaves,  that  wore  out  the  prime  of 
life  in  heaping  op  these  monuments  of  the  vain  man's 
vanity?     Ages  since  pulverised  by  the  hand  of  Time 
into  dust— the  quintessence  of  the  sovereign,  the  syco- 
phant, and  the  slave,  perehance,  blowing  about  in  the 
dust  that  the  wind  whirls  up  from  the  ruins,  or  springing 
in  the  stunted  vegitation  that  struggles  for  life  against 
the  iiery  beams  of  the  desert  sun — and  their  works  are 
fast  following  them.     How  strange  the  contrast  J    The 
solig  of  the  voluptuous  courtesan  is  changed  for  the  hoot 
of  the  owl  as  he  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  crumbling  wall. 
The  stealthy  step  of  the  jackal  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
roar  of  tramping  myriads— 

**  And  happHy  is  the  pslscss  of  Kinfra, 


Some  gmuotlijaBa  laughinf  sll  alone 


.»» 


is  the  only  representative  of  the  wassail  of  the  gay  and 
dissipated ! 

Wingmte  continued  to  saunter  on  'till  he  found  himself 
opposite  a  vast  pile,  whose  mighty  columns,  towering  in 
^  moonlight,  and  exquisite  architecture,  drove  every 
other  thought  from  his  mind.  The  better  to  examine 
the  rain  he  kept  moving  to  and  fit>,  until  he  got  within 
the  area  of  the  walls.  A  slight  rustling  caused  him  to 
turn  about,  and  he  found  himself  opposite  the  mossles 
of  two  long  Turkish  pistols,  whose  butts  were  grasped 
by  0oe  of  the  most  savage  looking  beings  his  eyes  had 


ever  rested  on.  A  party  of  six  or  eight  worthies,  male 
and  female,  in  disguises  equally  grotesque  and  uncouth, 
stood  at  a  little  distance  looking  as  though  they  had 
been  interrupted  most  unexpectedly  in  their  evening 
meal.  Wingate  leaped  aside,  and  a  cold  sweat  began 
to  steal  from  his  pores. 

"  What  seek  you  here?"  demanded  his  opponent,  in 
a  voice  that  -sounded  like  the  growling  of  a  grizzly  bear. 
"  My  object  in   coming  was   merely  to  survey  the 
rains,*'  was  the  reply. 

**  If  you  seek  your  own  ruin,  you  have  come  to  the 
likeliest  place  in  the  world  to  find  it  I" 

"  A»  to  that,  I  am  not  particulariy  emnlous  to  be 
classed  with  the  far-famed  remains  of  Tadmar,"  replied 
Wingate,  assuming  a  compospd  tone,  well  knowing  the 
effect  that  brevado  will  sometimes  have  upon  a  ruffian. 
"  Besides,  my  ruin  might  involve  that  of  all  these  bon 
eomaradet  here,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  my  feel- 
ings, utterly !" 

Here  one  of  the  females  sprang  forward.  "  Hold, 
father!  for  the  love  of  God !  hold!"  exclaimed  she.  "It 
is  he— it  is  my  preserver !" 

The  old  man  dropped  the  muzzles  of  his  weapons,  and 
eyed  Wingate  closely. 

"  Holy  father  Abraham  be  praised  I"  exclaimed  he. 
"  It  is  no  other  than  the  kind  hearted  stranger ;"  and  he 
caught  our  hero  in  his  arms,  and  hugged  him  with  as 
much  endearment  as  though  he  bad  found  a  long  lost 
child.  "  My  dear  young  sir,"  he  continued,  "  you  must 
lean  to  be  less  venturesome,  if  you  would  preserve  Aat 
h^iui  upon  your  shoulders.  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  away,"  (Wingate's  eyes  were  wandering  in  search 
of  the  beauteous  Naomi,)  "  1  have  a  character  to  clear 
up;"  and  he  took  him  aside  and  explained  the  reason 
of  his  not  keeping  his  appointment  at  the  pyramid. 

While  on  his  way  thither  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  party 
of  soldiers— they  were  chatting  so  busily  that  they  did 
not  notice  his  approach.  From  the  tenor  of  their  con- 
versation he  discovered  that  the  agreement  between 
himself  and  Wingate  to  meet  at  the  pyramid,  had  been, 
by  some  means,  discovered — ^probably  it  had  been  over- 
heard by  some  one  in  the  pay  of  the  tyrant.  No  sooner 
had  die  Jew  gained  this  information  than  he  hastened 
away  to  the  spot  where  he  had  informed  Wingate  a 
boat  would  be  in  readiness  to  convey  him  across  the 
Nile ;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  the  boat  vras  already 
gone.  The  Jew  was  now  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  pursue,  and  after  vrandering  up  and  down  for  half  an 
hour,  trying  to  fix  upon  some  project  for  the  rescue  of 
his  young  friend,  should  he  have  fellen  into  the  Pacha's 
hands,  he  returned  hon^e  despairing  of  success.  But 
the  quick  wit  of  Naomi  was  more  fertile  in  expedients. 
The  Jew  had  a  relation  at  the  palace,  who  figured  in  the 
capacity  of  overseer  or  chamberiain.  It  was  known 
that  the  Pacha  was  absent,  and  Naomi  proposed  that 
she  should  be  sent  thither,  under  the  pretenee  that  her 
lather  had  persuaded  her  to  submit  to  the  Pacha. 
Once  in  the  palace,  she  trusted,  with  tlie  aid  of  this 
kinsman,  to  be  able  to  free  her  friends,  and  to  escape 
herself  before  the  Pacha's  return.  The  kinsman  was  ^ 
sent  for— the  capture  of  the  yonag  man  wtM  ascOTtMbed 
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•ad  m  d<mee%r  of  a  tbmiMiid  dollan,  lecured,  in  the  cham- 
berlaiii,  a  coadjutor.  Naomi  accordingly  weot  with  him 
to  the  palace,  where  meant  were  found  to  effect  the 
Uh^atioD,  at  we  have  already  thown.  At  toon  at  thit 
wat  aocomplithedy  they  donned  ditguiiet,  and  etcaped 
to  Abtolom't  houte,  where  they  found  tome  tix  or  eight 
of  her  &thpr*t  friendt,  armed  and  equipped  to  conduct 
them  to  a  place  of  tafety.  Jerutalem  had  heen  pitched 
upon  at  their  place  of  retreat,  and  an  untravelled  route 
acrott  the  detert  had  been  determined  on.  the  better  to 
avoid  detection.  It  wat  by  thit  route  that  they  had 
arrived  at  Palmyra. 

During  thit  recital,  Wingate't  pyet  were  frequently 
wandering  in  tearch  of  the  young  Jewett,  and  no  tooner 
had  the  old  man  finithed,  than  he  battened  towardt  her. 

"  Naomi,"  taid  he,  taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her 
apart  from  her  companiont,  **  1  owe  you  my  life !  How 
thall  I  pay  the  debt — ^how  thall  I  exprett  my  gratitude 
towardt  you  T" 

In  the  bri^tnett  of  the  round  moon,  the  detert  wat 
almott  at  light  at  at  meridian  day,  and  when,  for  the 
firtt  time,  the  drew  atide  her  veil,  and  diicovered  her 
featuret,  he  trembled  before  the  earnett  exprettion  of 
thote  large,  dark  eyet — all  the  deep  fouotaint  of  the 
affectiont  in  hit  too  tutceptible  heart  were  broken  up. 

**  Gratitude !  debt !"  exclaimed  the.  **  On  my  tide 
liet  the  indebtedoett— the  gratitude-  You,  a  ttranger, 
voluntarily  ritked  your  Ufe  in  my  behalf  and,  by  to 
doing  brought  yourtelf  to  a  dungeon.  I  aided  in  tot- 
ting you  at  liberty,  but  you  are  ttill  under  the  ditplea- 
tare  of  the  Pacha,  and  might  meet  with  a  tudden  end  if 
you  thould  iall  again  into  hit  power,  which,  may  Heaven 
avert.  Yet,  the  weight  of  gratitude  it  on  my  tide,  and 
I  trutt  my  father  may  yet  find  tome  meant  of  expret- 
ting  our  tente  of  indebtednett  to  you." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  taid  Wingate,  gazing  with 
admiration  at  tlw  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  Jewett 
at  the  ttood  fiicing  the  moonlight,  th^  which,  that  of 
the  Florentine  Venut  could  not  have  been  more  regular 
or  lovely.  **  To  have  had  the  tatitfaction  of  attitting 
one  to  noble  and  generout,  it  tufficient  compentation  in 
ittelf!" 

Naomi  could  but  notice  the  look  of  pattionate  admi- 
ration with  which  he  regarded  her,  and  at  the  felt  hit 
trembling  hand  tighten  iu  clatp  in  hert,  her  eyet 
lowered,  and  her  fiaice  became  tuffuted  with  crimton. 

"  Lady,"  continued  her  companion,  "  can  you  pardon 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  from  the  moment  we  parted  at 
the  gate,  of  the  Pacha*t  garden,  you  have  been  in  my 
thoughtt — on  the  tea,  in  the  crowd  of  the  city,  in  the 
detert,  among  thote  lonely  mint.  Our  limited  inter- 
coorte  will  hardly  warrant  it,  yet  time  prettet — ^I  mutt 
exprett  my  tentimentt ;  you  have  awakened  in  me—" 

**  To  horte !  to  horte  I"  cried  the  tientorian  voice  of 
the  look-out—"  we  are  purtued .'" 

The  old  Jew  came  hurrying  towardt  hit  daughter. 
**  Naomi !  Naomi !"  taid  he,  **  our  trialt  are  not  yet 
over;  you  mutt  into  the  taddle!  Perhapt,  by  batten- 
ing away  in  the  thadow  of  the  mint  we  may  yet 
etcape  detection." 

'*  But  what  will  become  of  my  preeerverf"  exclaimed 


the  weeping  girl,  ttill  allowing  Wingate  to  retain  her 
band.  "You  would  not  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Pacha'ttoldiert?" 

**  I  have  a  pattport  from  the  French  contul,  endorted 
by  the  Pacha't  minitter,  and  they  can  but  retpect  it," 
taid  Wingate. 

"  At  leatt,  your  chance  of  tafety  it  better  with  it, 
than  in  flying  with  ut,"  taid  the  old  man. 

Wingate  helped  the  lady  to  mount  her  horte  a  noble 
Arabian— kitted  her  hand,  and  waving  an  adieu  away 
the  wat  honie  with  the  tpeed  of  the  wind,  and  aoon 
ditappeared  from  view  over  a  neighboring  eminence. 
He  wat  arouted  from  the  tpell  into  which  thete  evients 
had  thrown  him,  by  the  peculiar  voice  of  Roderick. 

**  Holloa !  Matter  Frank,  whereaway  are  you  cniit- 
ing  7     Captain  Wingate,  ahoy !" 

Wingate  joined  hit  tmtty  tquire. 

"  Whereaway  now  have  you  been  croiting.  Matter 
Frank  ?  Gadzo !  if  I  haven't  ttruok  every  rock  and 
reef  that  obttructt  thit  damnable  pattage,  'till  my  tfaint 
are  barked  like  a  pealed  ingin !  I  did'n't  know  but  that 
yon  had  been  boarded  by  tome  rough  cnttomer,  who 
mi^t  prove  too  much  for  yon.  Onr  moote-colored 
Arabt  have  ttowed  themtelvet  away,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  at  well  for  ut  to  be  looking  up  tome  mug 
berth." 

"  'Tit  no  time  for  tleep  now ;  look  yonder,"  replied 
Wingate,  pointing  to  the  advancing  hortemen,  at  their 
dark  formt  were  teen  on  an  eminence  in  the  dittanoe, 
relieved  in  the  moonlight. 

*'  The  murdering,  robbing  villaint  of  the  detert !  It't 
my  mind  that  we  cut  our  cablet,  make  tail,  and  drop 
thit  place  attem  at  fatt  at  poetible !" 

^'No!  no!  If  they  turn  out  to  be  the  Pacha't 
toldiert,  at  I  tutpect  they  will,  X  have  a  pattport,  and 
they  dare  not  but  retpect  it !" 

'*  Pacha't  toldiert !  Shiver  my  timbert !  if  I  hadn't 
rather  take  my  chance  with  a  whole  tquadron  of  the 
detert  impt,  than  trutt  me  in  the  keeping  of  thote  tame- 
turbaned  ratcalt.  See  you  here.  Matter  Frank,  if  we 
remain  here,  that  pattport  of  yoom  will  mott  likely  be 
a  pattpMt  back  to  thote  infernal  cockpitt  we  etcaped 
from  by  the  help  of  that  pretty  Jewettr-God  blett  her! 
It't  my  mind  that  we  loote  ttud'n-taiit  alow  and  aloft, 
and  thow  them  our  heelt." 

"  In  that  cate,  we  thould  certainly  be  overtaken ;  and 
our  flight,  in  their  eyet,  would  be  only  a  proof  of  our 
culpability.  No !  no !  our  only  courte  will  be  to  wait 
'till  th^  come  up." 

Wingate  wat  the  more  ttrenuout  in  remaining,  be- 
caute  he  trutted  to  be  able  to  mitlHad  the  toldiert  in 
regard  to  the  Jew  and  hit  daughter,  of  whom,  he 
doubted  not,  they  were  in  purtuit.  Silencing  Rode- 
rick't  remontttancet,  therefore,  he  tought  their  com* 
paniont,  and  arouted  them  up  for  the  coming  interview. 
In  the  courte  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  hortemen 
reined  in  at  their  encampment. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  from?"  demanded  the 
leader. 

Wingate  tendered  him  the  pattport  which  ttated  the 
puxpoies  for  which  they  were  travelliag. 
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The  MaMulnaa  read  the  paper,  and  eyed  them 
clonely.  **  Is  this  your  whole  par^r— are  there  none 
absent  T*'  inquired  he. 

"  None— we  ore  all  here !" 

"  Were  there  no  other  people  encamped  here  when 
you  came  up  V* 

**  Not  a  soul .'  We  have  heen  examinin|r  the  ruins ; 
their  only  tenaAts  are  the  owls  and  jackals." 

"  I  was  persuaded/'  said  the  Moslem  soldier,  turning 
to  one  of  his  companions,  **  that  we  were  on  die  wrong 
route.  An  idea  strikes  me.  By  the  heard  of  Mahomet ! 
I  would  wager  a  beycant,  that  the  old  beggar  that 
directed  us  astray,  was  the  Jew  himself  in  disguise !" 

So  the  others  seemed  to  think,  and  after  consulting 
among  themselves  some  time,  the  leader  returned  the 
passport,  bowed  haughtily,  and  departed  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  they  had  come  up,  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  whole  party. 

"  Shiver  my  timbers !  we've  weathered  the  villains 
this  time/'  said  Roderick,  rubbing  his  hands  with  a  deal 
of  satisfaction.  "  That  same  passport  is  as  good  as  a 
ship's  papers  in  a  foreign  port,  Master  Frank." 

With  the  hope  of  overmking  Naomi,  Wingate  now 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  departure  of  his  party, 
assigning,  at  a  reason,  that  the  soldiers  might  change 
their  minds,  and  return.  The  Arabs  had  the  utmost 
terror  of  the  Pacha's  emissaries,  and  Roderick's  sen- 
timents towards  them  were  any  thing  but  those  inculca- 
ted in  the  good  book—''  love  all  men  "—so  that  they 
wanted  no  spurring.  But  although  they  travelled  at  a 
rapid  rate,  they  finally  arrived  at  Jerusalem  without 
having  discovered  the  least  traces  of  the  Jew's  caval- 
cade. Our  hero  immediately  commenced  a  search  for 
their  retreat,  but  two  days  passed  by,  and  he  had  learned 
nothing  of  them.  On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at 
the  holy  city,  he  rose  early,  and  strolled  forth  from  the 
monastery  where  he  had  found  lodgings,  to  enjoy  the 
invigorating  freshness  of  the  morning.  He  turned  up 
the  first  street  he  came  to,  and  sauntering  along,  found 
himself  at  length  at  the  east  gate  of  the  city.  There 
was  a  balmy  mildness  in  the  breeze,  as  it  swept  from 
the  heights  of  Mount  Olivet,  fragrant  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  dewy  flowers,  which,  combined  with  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  prospect  before  him,  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue his  ramble  beyond  the  city's  walls.  Kedron  was 
before  him,  sparkling  in  the  hazy  sunbeam,  as  it  laughed 
along  iu  pebbly  bed,  beneath  the  spreading  palms  that 
waved  by  its  banks.  Wingate  was  soon  fiir  away  in 
the  vista  of  the  shadowy  past.  The  pomp  and  glory 
which  characterized  this  lone  scene  in  Judah's  palmy 
days,  when  David  was  King,  passed  in  review  before 
his  mind's  eye.  But  his  revery  was  cut  short  by  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder,  and  tnming  round,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  one  of  the  mendicant  pilgrims  that  visit  the 
holy  city  in  search  of  relicts,  from  '  far  countries.'  The 
beard  of  the  old  man  was  grey,  his  brow  wrinkled— 4ie 
was  apparently  bowed  down  by  the  infirmities  of  many 
years.  Wingate  would  perhaps  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this  strange-looking  being,  further  than  to  consider  him 
an  object  of  charity,  but  he  had  twice  encountered  him 
before  during  his  morning's  walk,  and  he  began  to 


suspect  that  the  beggar  gaib  was  acsamed  to  Iride  soom 
sinister  intent,  for  Jerusalem  was,  at  that  time,  as  H 
now  is,  little  else  than  "  a  den  of  thieves." 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  old  man  7"  exdaamed 
he,  fiercely. 

**  Tush !  the  very  trees  and  rocks  have  ears !"  said 
the  pilgrim,  casting  a  glance  of  distrust  towards  several 
Arabs  who  were  filling  their  skins  with  water,  near  at 
hand,  "  follow  me  t" 

"  Wingate  hesitated,  when  the  old  man  came  nearer, 
and  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  magical  effect  upon  him.  He  no  longer  hentated  to 
follow. 

Street  after  street  was  passed,  and  the  pilgrim  at 
length  stopped  before  a  huge  weather^tained  iabrie, 
which  seemed  only  waiting  a  heavy  gust  of  wind  for  an 
excuse  to  topple  down  in  ruins !  He  entered  the  portal, 
Wingate  followed  after,  and  found  himself  in  a  dim 
lighted  and  damp  apartment,  weU  suited  to  deeds  of 
darkness;  however,  all  distrust,  if  he  had  any,  waa 
immediately  removed,  when  his  conductor  threw  aside 
his  soiled  cloak  and  pilgrim-bonnet,  and  diseorered  the 
noble  countenance  of  the  Jew  of  Cairo. 

"To  such  disguises  and  secrecy  are  we  reduced," 
said  the  old  man,  *'  for  our  Ottoman  rulers  are  jealoaa 
tyrants,  who  take  notice  of  a  wink.  Bat  danger  is 
now  over,  for,  thank  Heaven,  they  see  little  in  this  old 
ruinous  pile  to  excite  their  cupidity." 

He  then  led  the  midshipman  through  a  long  gallery, 
where  the  sunbeam  stole  down  through  broken  and 
vine-trelliced  casements  with  a  quivering,  uncertain 
light,  and  whose  only  tenants,  to  all  appearance,  for 
many  a  year— perhaps  from  the  days  of  the  great  Queen 
Helena—had  been  the  vampire  or  the  owl.  This  com- 
municated by  a  door  to  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  damp 
passages,  through 'which  the  Jew  conducted  our  hero, 
occasionally  ascending  and  descending  flights  of  stone 
steps,  so  that  Wingate  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
be  was  above  or  below  ground.  They  at  length  came 
to  a  door,  before  which  the  Jew  paused,  and  listened; 
all  seemed  quiet.  He  opened  it,  and  a  blaze  of  splen- 
dor burst  upon  the  gaze  of  the  young  adventurer,  which 
made  him  start  back  in  utter  surprize. 

"  Welcome  to  the  beggar  pilgrim's  residence,"  said 
the  old  man  with  a  smile, ''  and  be  seated  while  I  look 
up  some  little  refreshments,  for  you  most  feel  the  want 
of  such,  afler  your  long  walk  in  the  invigorating  atmo- 
sphere of  morning." 

Wingate  seated  himself  on  a  velvet  ottamoOf  and 
while  the  Jew  was  absent,  had  an  opportunity  to  exar 
mine  the  apartment.  He  could  hardly  help  firacying 
himself  in  fairy  land.  The  light  came  down,  rosy  and 
rich,  from  a  largo  sky-light  of  painted  glass  in  the  ceil- 
ing. The  figured  tapestry,  the  golden  chandeUers,  from 
whose  cUcluref  in  sweeping  festoons,  glittered  the 
beryl,  the  ruby,  the  aqua-marine,  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  costly  paintings,  the  vases  of  agate  and  por- 
phyry, the  silken  carpet,  the  gilded  ottomans  and  sofa 
couches,  and  the  immense  mirrors,  which  reached 
almost  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  multiplyiqg  ereiry 
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objeet,  formed  a  tout  entembU  of  nuigiiificeDce,  soch  M 
had  never  before  met  hit  gaze. 

The  old  man  toon  returned,  followed  by  a  Mrvitor 
with  cofte,  wheat  bread,  datet*  honey,  and  pistachio- 
nuts. 

"  There  must  have  been  some  enchantment  in  brings 
mg  about  this  metamorphosis/*  said  Wingate,  looking 
arouad. 

"  The  enchantment  of  wealth,"  observed  the  Jew. 
'*  Although  belonging  to  a  race  from  whom  God  has  for 
a  long  time  averted  his  face  who  are  scattered  and 
oppressed  in  every  land  on  the  (ace  of  the  earth,  still 
the  Jew  has  wealth— he  can  imitate  something  of  die 
royal  magnificence  of  his  forefathers,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  very  haunt  of  the  lion !" 

**  This  does  indeed  savor  of  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Methinks  the  Queen  of  Shaba  could  not  have  beheld 
the  royal  sage's  imperial  splendor  with  more  surprize, 
than  I  experienced  upon  being  introduced  to  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  this  old  moth^aten  caravansera." 

"  Now  you  jest.  Nevertheless,  he  who  sits  beside 
you,  claims  lineal  descent  from  the  mig^^  Kings  of 
Judah !  and  the  day  may  come,  the  day  will  come— it 
is  now  at  hand — when  he  can  display  such  splendor 
openly  as  becomes  the  memory  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
forgive  me;  my  feelings,  on  this  subject,  are  apt  to 
carry  me  away.  I  have  not  yet  inquired  how  you  got 
rid  of  the  Pacha's  soldiers  at  Tadmar,  and  how  you 
fared  on  your  journey  hither." 

Wingate  related  ihe  manner  in  wbich  he  had  foiled 
the  Moslem  leader,  and  the  incidents  that  had  occurred 
to  him  on  the  journey. 

"You  have  added  another  obligation  to  the  many 
which  I  am  already  under  to  you.  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
repay  you  in  some  sort.  Your  name  I  have  already 
learnt ;  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  tell  me  that  you  ara  an 
American.  It  is  but  five  years  since  I  myself  left  that 
great  and  happy  country.  I  was  many  years  a  resident 
of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina." 

**  And  Naomi  is  an  American,  too !"  exclaimed  Win- 
gate,  his  face  lighting  up  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure. 

"  Bom  and  educated  there !"  was  the  reply. 

"By  Jupiter!  I  thought  so— or,  at  least,  that  she 
had  been  educated  either  in  England  or  America,  from 
the  purity  with  which  she  speaks  our  language.  Her 
manners,  too,  are  not  those  of  the  Jews  of  Cairo.  As 
to  my  own  history,  I  have  only  to  add  to  what  you 
have  already  surmised,  that,  'till  lately,  I  have  held  a 
midshipman's  berth  on  board  the  frigate  United  States 
— that,  owing  to  an  accession  of  fortune,  I  have  quited 
the  service,  which  I  entered,  merely  from  a  desire  to 
see  foreign  countries,  and  have  lately  been  on  a  tour  up 
the  Nile,  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Dendara  and  Thebes. 
May  I  claim  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  name,  and 
something  further  of  the  history  of  him  whom  I  ad- 
dress?" 

"  I  acknowledge  to  the  name  of  Absolom  Henlitt,  in 
America — ^here,  my  brethren  simply  call  me  Absolom. 
Believing  that  the  Jews  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
restored  to  their  former  greatness,  five  years  ago  I  came 


to  Cairo,  to  await  the  event,    i  have  little  lo  add-^oa 
know  the  sequel." 

"  Your  daughter,  Naomi — " 

"  Is  present,  and  ought  before  this,  to  have  expteawJ 
her  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  for  the  risk  you  have  nm 
in  her  behalf.  Excuse  me,"  and  the  old  nan  left  the 
apartment. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  renipefied,  and  tbe 
beaudfiil  Jewess  appeared— the  matddeaa  llaoaii— 4>ut 
so  altered  in  appearance,  from  the  richness  of  her  dreas, 
that  Wingate  coM  hardly  identify  her  wich  the  pertoo 
in  the  garb  of  an  Albanian  peasant  that  be  had  made 
love  to,  among  the  ruins  of  Palnqnra.  Yet  those  dsik 
expressive  eyes,  those  ruby  lips,  those  aqoiHne  featnrei, 
and  that  dimareke  Ugere  et  graeieute  could  belong  to 
no  other.  If  he  thought  her  lovely  then,  how  mocfa 
more  so  did  she  now  appear,  with  her  ^r  proportions 
and  classic  beauty,  set  of[  by  that  queenly  dres*' 
beaming  full  on  his  sight.  Your  poeta  and  mad  romaa- 
cers  may  talk  about  love,  in  a  cottage,  or  simpKci^  in 
attire,  and  all  such  nonsense,  as  setting  off  grace  and 
loveliness,  but  we,  who  eschew  fiction  and  romance  in 
every  shape,  are  opposed  to  such  a  perversion  of  taste! 
No,  there  is  nothing  like  the  pomp  and  orcumstanoe  of 
riches,  to  give  zest  to  the  effisets  of  symmetry  of  fbnn 
and  faultless  features ! 

Naomi  wore  a  blue  sadn  boddice,  fittmg  close  to  tbe 
bust,  and  a  robe  of  white  linen  cambric,  so  fiill,  that 
when  she  sat  down  upon  the  low  ottoman,  it  Isy  is 
snowy  heaps  on  the  carpet.  Her  waist  was  eocircleJ 
by  a  galaxy  of  costly  gems — her  fell  round  arms,  bsie 
nearly  to  the  shoulder,  and  almost  as  snowy  as  tbe 
muslin  of  her  robe,  were  encircled  with  wristlets  of 
pliant  gold,  clasped  with  diamonds  of  immeose  site. 
The  awkvrardness  of  her  immense  tniban-^be  only 
ungainly  article  in  the  dress  of  the  Oriental  Jew^-^wu 
relieved  by  a  spray  of  brilliants  diat  blazed  like  die  raji 
of  die  sun,  over  her  right  temple.  A  pair  of  ritver- 
bronzed  slippers  set  off  her  small  foot  and  exquisitely 
turned  ankle  to  perfection. 

You  must  know,  unbeliever,  diot  this  is  no  fiction* 
The  rich  Jews  of  Syria  surpass  all  odier  people  in  the 
cosdiness  of  their  apparel.  The  profusion  and  splendor 
described  in  the  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  may  stfll 
find  a  parallel  in  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo. 

Naomi  advanced  to  meet  the  midshipman  with  s 
filtering  gait,  and  a  countenant^  wherein— 

"  The  psle  contended  with  the  crimMm  rose  "— 

and  where  each  alternately  got  the  mastery.  He  led 
her  to  a  seat.  For  a  moment  bodi  were  abashed. 
Perhaps  the  lady  was  thinking  of  the  midshipmsn'i 
passionate  Words  at  Palmyra.  Wingate  was  thinkisf 
of  his  temerity  in  addressing  such  lai^age  to  the 
magnificent  creature  before  him.  But  our  hero  was 
not  a  person  to  remain  long  at  fault ;  he  drew  on  otto- 
man beside  that  of  the  lady. 

"  Naomi,  I  may  not  tell  you  the  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  see.  you  again  in  safety,"  said  he  taking  her  hand  in 
his. 

"And  I  wcpre  ungrateful,"  replied  she,  "did  I  not 
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feel  a  heavy  weight  removed  from  my  heart  at  again 
meeting  you,  knowing  that  for  our  preaervation,  you 
waited  the  issue  of  a  meeting  with  the  Pacha's  soldiers 
at  Palmyra.  Yes,  Mr.  Wingate,  again  am  I  under 
priceless  obligations  to  you,  and  have  no  way  in  which 
to  test  my  gratitude." 

Wingate  was  silen^~-he  obtained  possession  of  her 
other  hand,  and  gazed  upon  that  lovely  countenance — 
on  those  ruby  lips,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 
Strange  thoughts  were  in  his  heart— he  was  in  dream 
land.  A  world  of  beauty  was  before  him,  more  inviting 
than  ever  blessed  Mahomedan  in  his  vtsions  of  houries. 
There  was  adoration  in  his  look.  The  blush  on  the 
maiden's  cheek  deepened— a  tear  quivered  on  her 
•ilken  eye-lash,  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  the  peril  that 
surrounded  her,  perchance  from  a  more  tender  cause. 
Wingate  saw  it,  and  was  himself  again.  But  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  his  present  opportunity. 

"  Naomi,"  said  he,  **  I  was  interrupted  at  Palmyra, 
when  about  to  inform  you  of  the  sentiments  which  your 
nobleness  and  beauty  had  awakened  in  my  heart.  For^ 
give  my  abruptnes»--4ime  presses,  Naomi— my  future 
happiness  depends  upon  you— every  acdott  of  yours, 
every  new  trait  revealed  in  your  character,  raises  you 
higher  in  my  estimation!  I  love  you— I  adore  you! 
Tell  me  at  once  my  fate.  Tell  me  that  I  may  hope,  or 
say  the  word,  and  I  go  forth  to  seek  forgetfulness  among 
the  relics  of  other  day»— the  desolate  amidst  desola- 
tion !" 

"Mr.  Wingate— my  preserver" — she  commenced, 
but  for  a  while  her  feelings  choked  her  utterance. 
Again  she  essayed  to  speak.  "  Oh !  why  am  I  sur- 
rounded with  such  difficulties  t  I  cannot  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you — I—" 

"  Say  nought  of  gratitude,  Naomi— utter  your  unbi- 
ased sentiments.  Perhaps  it  is  my  country  that  is  the 
bar,  or  my  religious  belief.  If  so,  one  word  from  you, 
and  I  wiU  forsake  both  for  ever !" 

"  Oh,  no  f  no !  these  are  not  die  causes.  As  for 
America,  from  amidst  the  perils  that  surround  me,  I 
sometimes  wish  that  I  had  wings,  that  I  might  fly  away 
over  the  far  Atlantic,  and  be  among  the  loved  scenes  of 
my  childhood— as  for  your  belief,  in  my  heart  it  is  but 
my  own ;  but—" 

**  A  previous  affection  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  not  that !"  replied  she,  hiding  her  face  on 
his  shoulder,  **  I  were  ungrateful  if  I  could  have  any 
sentiments  towards  one  who  has  done  me  so  many 
services,  but  love,  unbounded  love.  I  should  consider 
this  the  happiest  moment  of  my  existence,  if-  if  -bni 
my  fether !  He  has  ambitious  projects — ^wild  schemes 
that  beset  his  path  with  perils.  I  am  afraid  that  he 
vrill  never  consent  that  I  should  become  your  wife." 

While  Naomi  uttered  these  words,  the  midsbiproan, 
although  he  could  not  see  that  crimson  face,  could  feel 
the  burning  feverishness  of  the  blood  that  suffused  it,  as 
she  lay  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Naomi,  for  this !  You  have 
made  me  a  new  man— you  have  opened  a  world  of  hap- 
piness before  me.  Trust  me,  bpt  I  will  bring  forward 
such  reasons  why  yon  should  leave  the  dangeia  that 
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surround  you  here,  as  will  induce  your  fi&ther  to  coasefit. 
We  will  leave  this  hapless  country,  where  the  iron  heel 
of  the  oppressor  crushes  all  the  manlier  feelings  of  our 
natures  in  the  dust,  and  in  the  far  land  of  freedom,  find 
a  home  of  peace,  of  domestic  tranquillity." 

Naomi  looked  up  with  a  confiding  smile  at  the  picture 
which  the  impassioned  young  man  drew.  As  he  gazed 
on  her  almost  seraphic  beauty,  a  sickening  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  every  thing,  in  that  oppressed  land,  came 
over  him,  and  he  trembled  lest  there  should  arise  some 
bar  to  his  happiness.  He  swore  inwardly,  that  what^ 
ever  obstacles  might  oppose,  he  would  never  give  up 
the  pursuit.  Ho  would  forego  country,  kindred- 
Heaven— if  it  were  necessary,  to  make  her  liis  wife. 

It  was  settled,  at  Naomi's  request,  that  Wingate 
should  call  on  the  morrow  upon  her  father,  to  make  a 
formal  proposal,  and  that  she,  in  the  mean  time,  should 
sound  him  on  the  subject,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
success.  Hardly  had  they  settled  this  point,  when  the 
old  man  re-entered  the  apartment. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  be  absent  so  long,  but  I  have 
been  detained  in  making  out  these  instruments,"  said 
he,  placing  sundry  papers  in  Wingate's  hands. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  7"  exclaimed  Wingate, 
glancing  his  eyes  over  the  papers^-wfaich  proved  to  be 
certificates  of  the  transfer  of  sundry  shares  in  an  Ameri* 
can  Railroad. 

"  Young  man,  you  have  done  me  signal  service.  I 
believe  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

**  This  will  never  do,"  exclaimed  Wingate.  ''  I  have 
already  sufficient  wealth.  I  cannot  rob  you  in  this 
way." 

"  Rob  me !  would  it  be  robbing  the  sea  to  draw  a 
bucket  of  water  thence  ?  You  know  not  the  wealth  o£ 
the  Jew  Absolom !" 

Wingate  still  continued  to  raise  objections,  and  the 
old  man  was  as  strenuous  in  urging  the  gift  upon  him. 
At  length  our  hero  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  armistice 
of  twenty-four  hours,  to  conrider  the  matter.  Soon 
after  he  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning,  burning  with  high  hope,  the  mid* 
shipman  was  on  his  way  betimes  to  the  residence  of  the 
Jew.  He  arrived  at  the  port  of  the  old  caravanserar* 
it  was  fastened!  He  knocked-— no  one  answered;  a 
cold  sweat  began  to  creep  from  every  pore  in  his  body. 
He  became  desperate— he  thumped  and  thundered  away 
'till  the  solitary  corridora  within  rang  again,  but  no 
approaching  footstep  quieted  his  apprehensions.  In  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  madness,  he  returned  to  the 
monastery  for  Roderick,  determined  on  forcing  an 
entrance.  He  found  his  trusty  squire  amusing  two  or 
three  of  the  monks  with  an  account  of  some  of  bis 
adventures,  over  a  flask  of  Syrian  wine,  but  the  old  tar 
was  ready  to  wind  up  his  yams  at  the  beck  of  Wingate. 

"  See  you  here,  Master  Frank,"  said  he,  upon  being 
told  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  wanted,  "  it's  my 
opinion,  begging  your  pardon,  that  you  have  a  d&ni'd 
easy  knack  of  getting  into  scrapes,  as  a  young  gentleman 
should,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  'ud  like  to  know  if  you  have 
taken  the  bearings  of  this  afiai^— this  making  an  attack 
upon  a  fortress,  without  ^first  declaring  war,  may  b« 
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loggod  as  piracy !    Not  that  I  'ud  care  at  to  myMlf,  for 
I  go  in  for  obeying  orden,  any  bow!" 

Wingate  was  too  laoeh  wiapped  up  in  his  chill  fore- 
bodings to  heed  the  ganmlity  of  his  attendant;  he  har- 
ried along  withoQt  making  a  rpply. 

"  Well ;  well !"  muttered  Roderick  to  himself,  **  if 
he  wiJI  be  wilful — if  he  wont  hearken  to  an  old  cruiser 
who  knew  what  $aU  water  was  before  he  was  bom, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  I  Howsomedever,  I  'od  like  to 
fiithom  the  drift  of  this  same  attack.  It's  the  oddest 
freak  I  have  ever  yet  known  in  the  youngster !" 

Meanwhile  they  hurried  along,  and  soon  arrived  in 
front  of  the  old  ruiUr 

"  Is  this  the  fortress  we  have  come  to  storm  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  old  sailor  in  surprize.  "  Gadzo  !  it  would 
not  take  a  trible  banker  to  batter  it  down  !  it  looks  as 
though  it  had  not  been  garrisoned  since  the  flood  !" 

**  I  want  your  help  in  forcing  the  door,"  said  Win- 
gate,  moodily,  as  he  stooped  to  raise  a  block  of  marble 
that  had  fidlen  from  the  walls. 

Roderick  lent  his  aid,  and  they  commenced  swinging 
the  mass  against  the  oaken  pannels.  The  ponderous 
frame  at  length  yielded  to  their  effortt--tho  door  burst 
open !  Roderick  was  in  the  act  of  giving  three  cheers 
for  victory,  when  a  monster  of  an  owl  that  had  been 
frightened  by  the  thnnderons  din,  flew  out,  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  light,  struck  him  plump  in  the  face,  with 
such  riolence,  as  to  knock  him  backwards,  headlong ! 
The  breve  old  tar  thought  his  time  was  come,  but  be 
held  out  game  to  the  last. 

**  Pitch  it  into  *em !"  shouted  he.  "  Down  with  the 
piratical  heathens !     Don't  give  up  the  ship !" 

But  the  midshipman  was  already  hurrying  along  the 
intricate  passages  of  the  ruin. 

Finding  himself  less  hurt  than  he  had  at  first  ima- 
gined, although  bis  eye  began  to  exhibit'Ovidences  of  a 
severe  blow,  and  the  red  fountain  of  life  was  guslnng 
from  his  nasal  organ,  Roderick  essayed  to  rise.  There 
lay  the  owl,  fluttering  on  the  ground,  having  been  worse 
hurt  by  the  concussion  even  than  the  seaman ;  no  other 
liviag  object  was  near.  The  old  tar  advanced  toward 
the  frightened  bird  with  a  look  of  incredulous  astonish- 
ment. 

"  A  screech-owl !— 4oored  by  a  screech-owl,  as  I  am 
a  tinner !"  exclaimed  he.  "  Shiver  my  timbers !  though, 
if  he  wasn't  good  game !  He  boarded  me  handsomely ! 
But  where  is  that  mad  youngstei^-Matter  Frank? 
Who  would  of  thought  of  his  charging  on  a  garrison  of 
tcreech-owb  f  " 

Wingate,  in  the  meantime,  wat  harrying  along 
towaidt  the  habitable  part  of  the  building.  He  came  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment  where  he  had  been  entertained 
by  the  Jew  on  the  preriout  day ;  he  listened ;  all  was 
tilent!  He  burst  it  open;  the  room  was  empty; 
pictures,  furniture,  mirrors— every  thing,  even  to  the 
silver  tissue-fMper  that  had  adorned  its  walls,  were 
gone;  the  room  wat  as  cheeriess  as  though  it  had  not 
been  inhabited  for  years.  He  caQed  on  Naomi,  the 
long  corridors  re-echoed  his  call.  The  fortitude  of  the 
young  man  wat  completely  overcome.  In  the  bittei^ 
neit  of  his  disappointment,  he  flung  himself  on  the  floor 


and  cursed  his  eril  fate !  But  list !  whenoe  that  noite 
—the  blood  flashes  over  his  countenance'  -hope  springs 
again  to  his  bosom  !  Disappointment  treads  hard  opon 
her  footsteps— 4t  is  only  the  voice  of  his  trotty  atten- 
dant, who,  fancying  from  the  clamor,  that  hit  matter  is 
hard  beset,  is  hurrying  to  the  rescue. 

"  Whoorah !  here  we  come  1  pitch  it  into  the  mortber- 
ing  rascals.  Master  Frank-^laze  away  I  I'm  with 
you!"  and  the  generous  old  tar  sprung  into  the  room 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  each  hand. 

"What's  all  this,  Master  Frank?"  exclaimed  he, 
gazing  round  the  apartment  in  utter  astonishment; 
"  another  screech-owl !  May  I  be  triced  up  to  the  fore 
yard  arm,  if  I  didn't  think  you  was  squaring  away 
against  a  dozen  of  the  beggariy,  tuihaned,  opium-eating 


mannes. 
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"  Oh,  Naomi !  my  beautiful  Naomi  I"  murmared  the 
stupified  midshipman.  "  But  why  do  I  lie  here,  and 
she,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant's  myrmidons  !'* 
and  he  rushed  from  the  apartment. 

"  Cracked  in  the  upper  story !  clean  gone  mod,  as 
I'm  a  sinner!"  exclaimed  the  worthy  fellow,  looking 
the  picture  of  astonishment.  (Indeed,  this  was  almost 
the  case.)  "  Crazy  as  a  bed  bug !  But  he  must  be  seen 
to,"  apd  he  hurried  after  bim«  but  owing  to  the  intri- 
cacy and  darkness  of  the  passages,  before  he  arrived  at 
the  outer  gate,  Wingate  was  far  on  his  way  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  Mussulman  soldiery. 

Wingate  met  the  rooslem  aga — or  leader— walking  to 
and  fro  in  the  shadow  of  the  building  where  hit  company 
were  quartered,  quietly  smoking  hb  cheboque. 

**  What  have  you  done  with  the  Jew  Absolom  and 
his  daughter  ?"  exclaimed  he  fiercely. 

The  Turk  calmly  drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
gazed  at  his  interrogator  with  a  look  of  mingled  wonder 
and  derision-— then  as  calmly  replaced  it. 

."  Do  you  mock  me  ?"  shouted  the  enraged  midship- 
man, springing  upon  him  with  the  fiercenest  of  a  tiger, 
and  hurling  him  Co  the  ground,  while  his  pipe  and 
turiian  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  "  Villain ! 
where  is  Naomi  ?" 

A  desperate  struggle  now  took  place;  the  lithe  mue- 
sulman  so  far  obtained  the  mastery,  as  to  roll  Wingate 
under,  and  had  just  drawn  his  atagban,  when  Roderick 
hove  in  sight. 

"Belay!  belay  there!"  cried  the  trusty  tar;  "bold 
on,  you  turbaned  heathen — you  would  not  kill  a  crazy 
man !  he  is  staxk  mad-*his  wits  have  all  passed  off  to 
the  leeward,  like  a  cloud  after  a  thunder-squall !" 

The  moslem,  seeing  that  such  was  mott  probaUy  the 
case,  relinquished  his  grasp,  and  with  the  aid  of  Rode- 
rick, tuooeeded  in  thaking  off  hit  infuriated  antagonttt. 
Wingate  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  affray ;  he 
was  home  off  to  the  convent,  where,  owing  to  the  lost 
of  blood,  and  the  vicrfence  of  his  feelings,  he  became 
seriously  indisposed,  and  did  not  recover  for  a  fortnight. 
During  his  indisposition— the  fint  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced— he  had  time  for  dionght,  and  he  walked  forth 
from  his  confinement,  a  wiser,  a  more  prudent  mas. 
But  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten  Naomi ;  no  sooner 
was  he  able  to  travel,  than  he  set  forward  for  Cairo,  in 
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hope*  of  discovering^  tomm  trace  of  the  bemutiful  Jeweti. 
He  arrived  at  the  chief  city  of  the  Egyptian  pachalie, 
and  immediately  set  about  his  researches.  Day  after 
day  saw  htm  stroUing  thraagh  the  Jew's  quarter  of 
the  dty,  about  their  synagogues,  their  basaars,  and 
wherever  else  Absolom  or  his  daughter  would  be  likely 
to  visit,  but  not  the  least  clue  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  lovely  Naomi  could  be  obtained.  In  addition  to 
the  plague  which  was  raging  in  Cairo,  the  cholera  had 
broken  out,  and  triumphant -death  tramped  side  by  side 
with  our  hero,  huriing  his  fatal  shaft  at  random,  among 
the  crowd.  Hundreds  were  borne  away  daily.  They 
fell  down  in  the  streets,  they  were  gasping  their  lives 
out  in  the  basaars  and  market  stalls.  Old  and  young, 
grave  and  gay,  the  lovely  and  the  loveless,  were  alike 
the  victims.  They  6ed  to  their  houses  they  fortified 
themselves  in  their  cool  mansions,  but  in  vain  !  Still, 
heedless  of  inroads  of  the  destroyer,  the  midshipman 
went  his  rounds ;  and  amidst  all  the  misery  and  suiTer- 
ing  of  the  great  solitary  city,  as  if,  by  a  special 
pn^idcnce,  he  and  his  single-hearted  follower  escaped. 

Wingate,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  was  naturally 
of  a  volatile  temperament ;  and  frequent  contact  with 
the  miseiy  and  despair  of  the  wretched  denisent  of 
Cairo,  at  length  led  him  to  look  upon  his  own  troublea 
as  liirht — his  own  regret  as  unmanly.  In  his  thoughtful 
moments,  a  hr  land  beyond  the  wave,  the  home  of  his 
youth,  where  an  anxious  mother  and  an  affectionate 
sister  had  long  bewailed  his  absence,  would  come  up 
before  him ;  scenes  green  and  beautiful,  endeared  by  a 
thousand  vague  remonstrances.  An  unexpected  letter 
from  that  mother,  conjuring  him  to  return  from  his 
wanderings,  determined  him.  There  was,  at  die  time, 
a  fine  ship  at  Bulac,  bound  direct  for  New-York;  he 
took  passage  for  himself  and  Roderick. 

Once  more  upon  the  bounding  wave,  in  a  biave  ship, 
and  his  spirits  regained  all  their  wonted  buoyancy.  By 
Jupiter !  it  is  a  life-giving  spectacle,  one  well  calculated 
to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  heart— «  ship 
under  full  sail,  with  a  free  wind  and  a  dear  heaven 
above,  dashing  on  and  afar  like  a  wild  horse,  a  snow- 
drift of  spaiUing  foam  rolling  up  before  her,  a  rainbow 
under  her  lee  bow,  and  the  translucent' billows,  blue 
and  beautiful,  jostling  one  against  another,  and  wagging 
dieir  heads  astern !  Fair  winds  prevailed— never  ship 
had  a  better  ran,  and  rapidly  they  neared  the  coast  of 
his  own  free  and  happy  country.  If  he  thought  of 
Naomi,  it  was  as  of  one  in  a  dream.  Indeed,  at  times, 
he  began  to  look  upon  his  whole  intercourse  with  her 
as  a  dream.  He  was  told  that  he  had  been  deranged, 
and  that  all  his  adventures  in  the  old  caravanseia  were 
but  the  hallucinations  of  a  disordered  brain.  The  deso- 
late state  of  the  ruin,  as  witnessed  by  Roderick,  was 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  this.  But  Wingate  was  not  to  be 
laughed  out  of  his  senses;  he  knew  that  the  vivid 
impressions  that  remained  on  his  heart,  of  the  splendor 
of  that  room,  of  the  peerless  Jewess  in  her  imperial 
attire,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  old  Jew,  were  not  the 
effects  of  a  diseased  mmSL 

At  length  the  cry  of  "  laniUoh  /*'  caused  the  pulses  of 
the  wanderen  to  quicken,  and  the  blue  heights  of 


Neversink,  resting  like  a  slumberous  cloud  on  the  veige 
of  the  ocean,  hove  up  to  view.  As  she  neared  the  shore, 
the  ship  seemed  to  dart  onward  with  accelerated  speed. 
Green  and  fair  the  land  arose.  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
was  made,  the  beautiful  rnsidenoes  on  Staten  Island  and 
the  forts  were  passed,  and  the  flame  and  thunder  of  a 
heavy  cannon  rumbling  amidst  the  walled  labyrinths 
of  the  city,  announced  that  the  good  ship  Trrnton  had 
finished  her  voyage. 

Wingate's  mother  and  sister  ra«ded  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  at  Hariaem,  and  scarcely  an  hour 
bad  passed  befora  he  had  been  dasped  to  the  fond 
mother's  bosom  and  had  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  exulting  sister.  Fdtes,  parties  and  routes  awaited 
him,  for  his  accession  to  a  laige  estate  had.marvellously 
endeared  him  to  his  former  acquaintances.  Bright  eyes, 
rosy  lips,  wavy  locks,  sylph^like  forms,  and  weli-tumed 
ankles  were  arrayed  in  their  potency  about  him ;  but  the 
shafts  of  Cupid  rapped  harmlessly  against  the  mail  of 
proof  in  which  his  heart  was  encased— his  intercourse 
with  Naomi  had  been  of  too  recent  a  date. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  home,  he  went  into  the 
city  to  settle  hu  account  with  his  banker.  Afier 
informing  him  that  something  over  two  thousand  doUara 
still  remained  unexpended  of  the  interest  of  his  stock, 
the  teller  continued  ■ 

"  Besides  this  there  is  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ddlars— the  dividend  on  your  Providence  Rail 
Road  stock-^which  has  been  credited  to  your  account. 
You  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  that  stock-^there  if 
none  in  the  Union  that  pays  better.*' 

"What?"  exclaimed  Wingate,  "you  are  mistaken  in 
the  individual.  I  have  no  stock  in  the  Pnn'idence  Rail 
road!'' 

"  That  cannot  well  be,"  replied  the  broker,  with  an 
incredulous  smile.  "At  any  rate,  whether  you  have 
such  stock  or  not,  there  are  certificates  of  twenty-five 
hundred  shares,  deposited  to  your  name  here,  for  safe 
keeping.  The  attorney  of  the  rich  Jew,  Absolom 
Hewlitt— " 

*'  Who?"  exdaimed  Wingate ;"  the  Jew  AbM)lom— 
is  he  here  f " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  the  matter-of-fiu;t  banker, 
"  I  said,  or  was  about  to  say,  that  his  attorney  came 
here  with  the  certificates,  stating  that  you  had  purchased 
them  of  his  client  at  Cairo." 

**  Is  the  Jew  in  this  country,  do  you  know  7" 

**  I  believe  not;  it  was  ramored  that  he  died  of  the 
plague  in  some  port  of  Syria.     The  stock—" 

"  And  his  attorney?" 

"  Resides  in  Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  old  man's  property  is  situated.  As  to  the 
stock-" 

**  Do  you  know  aught  of  the  Jew's  fiunilyT" 

"  Nothing — but  as  I  was  saying,  the  stock—" 

"  Damn  the  stock ! — that  is,  I  will  call  another  time 
about  it— good  day !" 

Wingate  pondered  the  nwtter  thoughtfully— a  gleam 
of  sunshine  began  to  break  in  upon  his  brain.  The  old 
man  had  not  been  captured  by  the  Pacha's  emissaries, 
as  he  had  at  first  supposed.    Counting  sanguindy  on 
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one  day  becoming  sovereign  Prince  of  Palestine,  and 
dreading  least  a  marriage  of  his  dangther  with  the  young 
midfthipnian  might  baulk  his  schemes,  he  had  doubtless 
left  his  residence  in  the  old  caravansera  voluntarily. 
So  much  did  Wingate  deduce  from  the  fact  of  the  Rail 
Road  shares  having  been  placed  to  his  credit  by  the 
generosity  of  Absolom. 

And  where  now  was  Naom  i  1     The  thought  made  him 
tremble.     Perhaps  she  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
rapaci^  of  the  Egyptian  Pacha ;  or  she  might  stiJI  be  a 
wanderer  in  Syria,  surrounded  by  pmis,  unprotected  by 
a  father's  love.     He  must  ascertain  this.     He  would 
away  to  Charleston,  inttanter,  to  seek  the  old  man's 
attorney— fly  on  die  wings  of  the  wind— or,  on  the  great 
Southern  Rail-Road  and  steamboat  line  of  conveyance, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing.     Full  of  this  matter,  he 
left  his  accounts  at  the  Bank  unsettled,  and  hurried 
home  to  announce  his  intention  to  his  mother  and  sister. 
His  good  mother  received  the  announcement  with  sor* 
row,  but  she  had  seen  too  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  to  give  herself  up  to  unavailing  regret.     Caroline— 
auch  was  his  sister's  name^was  in  the  garden  with  a 
couple  of  her  young  companions.     Thither  Wingate  pro- 
ceeded, and  after  threading  several  of  the  embowered 
walks,  he  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  to 
a  little  arbor  overrun  with  the  con^l  honeysuckles.     He 
Stepped  to  the  entrance. 

**  Cally,"  he  commenced— 4>ut,  why  stands  he  there 
like  a  statue — ^has  palsy  stricken  his  frame?  has  his 
tongue  lost  the  power  of  speaking  f  if  such  be  the  case, 
his  eyes  have  not!  They  are  fixed  with  a  store  of 
bewildered  amazement  on  one  of  his  sister's  compan- 
ions. "  Naomi !  By  heavens  it  is  Naomi !"  at  length 
burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  sprang  forward  and  caught 
the  pale,  trembling  girl  in  his  arms. 

His  suter  and  her  other  companion,  hardly  knew 
whether  to  be  most  astonished  or  alarmed.  However, 
burning  words  were  on  the  young  man's  lips,  and  Naomi 
>— for  it  was  none  other  than  the  Jewess — was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  confusion ;  and  the  two  girls  thought 
U  time  to  beat  a  retreat,  which  they  did  as  hastily  as 
ever  untrained  militia  flew  before  a  charge  of  regular 
soldiers. 

<*  AVeU,  if  everf  exclaimed  Caroline's  companion. 
''  Sure  enough !"  returned  Caroline,  smiling  abstract* 
ediy.  "  I  invited  Naomi  here  on  purpose  that  I  might 
see  what  effect  her  looks  might  have  on  kU  stoical  indif- 
ference, and  all  the  time  the  little  gipsy  was  smiling  in 
her  sleeve.  But  I  am  so  glad!"  and  the  lively  girl 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  her  own  joyous  thoughts. 

"Where  could  they  have  become  acquainted?"  said 
her  companion. 

**  I  don't  know — some  magic  about  it  I  Isn't  it  a  good 
one,  that  meek,  retiring,  unsophisticated  minx,  who 
seemed  as  afraid  of  a  man  as  I  would  be  of  a  snake  in 
the  grass — there's  some  similari^  between  the  two, 
though,  Bess — ^has  been  practising  upon  us  all  the 
while !" 

"  I  thought  she  acted  strangely  this  afternoon,"  said 
the  other.  *'  Do  you  remember  how  abstracted  she 
appeared— and  every  time  the  door-bell  was  rung,  every 


time  an  approaching  footstep  was  heard,  how  she  would 
start  and  turn  pale,  as  if  she  was  expecting  the  airival 
of  some  beloved  friend  f " 

Thus  the  young  ladies  continued  their  speculatkms, 
and  in  the  end  arrived  as  near  to  a  definite  conchisioa 
as  when  they  commenced. 

In  the  meantime  Wingate  and  Naomi  were  not  idle. 
What  the  tenor  of  their  conversation  was  the  reader  may 
surmise  as  well  as  I.  However,  like  all  lovere— if  such 
be  a  general  truisRb— they  were  uncmifcious  of  the  h^»8e 
of  time,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  passed^^the  embow^vd 
walks  of  the  garden  began  to  grow  dusky  in  the  coniing 
evening,  and  they  still  remained  in  the  aibor  although 
they  might  have  known  that  Caroline  and  her  friend  were 
dying  with  curiosity.     But  lovers  are  so  selfish. 

At  lengdi  the  supper  bell  aroused  them — jHtrdonntx 
mot  for  mentioning  so  unsentimental  a  subject  at  this 
moment— not  that  they  were  particularly  hungpry,  though 
it  has  been  said  that  love  cannot  provide  sufficient  nutri- 
ment to  sustain  nature,  but  api>earances  required  their 
presence  at  the  supper  table.  Wingate  entered  the 
room  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  one  who  cares  not  a 
fig  what  others  may  c^ine,  so  long  as  he  himself  is  con- 
scious of  integrity  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  but 
Naomi,  suffused  with  blushes,  hung  her  head,  like  a 
wild  flower  that  has  been  removed  from  the  breezy  hills 
to  the  shades  of  the  garden  enclosure. 

"  I  caught  this  young  miss  trespassing  in  the  garden," 
said  he. 

"  And  she  has  had  punishment  in  a  two  hours  lecture, 
and  is  no  doubt  very  repentant,"  said  Caroline,  archly. 

**  You  have  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  Miss  Hew* 
litt  it  appears,  and  an  intimate  one,  since  she  has  had 
the  power  to  make  you  forget  your  uigent  hurry  to  be  off 
to  Carolina,"  observed  his  mother,  with  a  smile  of  com- 
placency. 

"  And  an  inducement  to  forego  the  journey  altogether, 
you  may  add,"  replied  Wingate.  "  But  I  hate  pazabiea 
-^I  might  as  well  enlighten  you  at  once,  for  I  see 
curiosiQT  depicted  on  every  countenance ;"  and  he  went 
on  to  relate  how,  when  and  where  he  had  beconae 
acquainted  with  Naomi,  suppressing  only  thoee  pwrcs 
that  it  did  not  concern  them  to  know.  He  further 
detailed,  the  which,  gentle  reader,  you  have  not  yet 
learned,  that,  as  he  had  surmised,  the  old  man,  upon 
learning  the  intimacy  which  had  sprung  up  between  the 
midshipman  and  his  dwxghter,  determined  on  leaving 
Jerusalem  immediately.  He  fled  from  thence  to  Aleppo. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  stricken  with  the 
plague  and  died,  leaving  his  daughter  to  the  guardian* 
ship  of  a  distant  relative.  This  relative,  tiring  of  the 
East,  took  passage  from  Aleppo  for  the  United  States, 
and  on  their  arrival,  Naomi  was  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  an  aunt,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wingate't 
mother. 

Namni,  by  her  gentle  temper,  had  already  won  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  mother,  and  the  kind  old  lady  w«f 
secretly  rejoiced  that  her  son  had  fixed  his  affections  on 
one  so  well  calculated  to  sof^n  the  harsher  features  of 
his  nature,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  life. 
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It  was  an  erening  in  autumn,  that  leaMO  of  the  year 
when  the  metropoliii  of  the  empire  state  is  in  its  glory. 
The  derotees  of  fashion  had  gathered  in  from  the  moan- 
tains  of  New-HampshirBi  from  the  hiUow-bnuen  shores 
of  Maine,  from  the  Canadas,  from  Niagara,  from  San- 
toga,  and  from  the  rimrs  beyond  Oatkam,  Broadway 
was  rushing  and  roaring  with  its  stream  of  lifi^— the 
smaller  channels  that  debauched  into  the  great  thorough- 
frre,  were  chaffing  with  bubbling  humanity,  and  where 
the  Battery  had  dammed  up  the  main  current,  the  con- 
course of  loungers,  lovers, '  heroes,  beggars  and  women,' 
was  immense. 

But  why  sets  the  tide  of  fashion  towards  Washington 
Square,  to-ni^t  f  One  of  the  most  noble  mansions  an 
that  noble  square  once  the  "Potter's-Field  to  bury 
strangers  in,"  now  the  nocleus  of  the  yivant  and  joyous 
—4s  in  a  blase  of  light  from  basement  story  to  attic ;  and 
there  they  are  gathering,  the  young,  the  lively,  the  glit- 
tering^^very  carriage  drops  at  the  door  a  bevy  of 
heautiiiils,  whose  countenances,  bright  and  happy,  would 
indicate  that  they  deemed  themselvep  arrived  at  die 
gate  of  Paradise ! 

Frank  Wingate  was  about  to  espouse  the  millionaire, 
the  beautiful  Jewess  Naomi.  Every  thing  had  been 
settled  to  the  satisfiictioo  of  all  parties— a  happier 
couple  never  approached  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Naomi, 
at  her  lover's  request,  had  adopted  the  Jewish  costume 
whidi  she  wore  when  he  found  her  in  the  old  caiavan- 
sera  at  Jerusalem,  except  that  her  long  glossy  hair  was 
smoothly  plaited  over  her  brow,  and  a  few  curls 
depended  from  her  left  temple,  surmounted  by  a  priceless 
sprig  of  brilliants,  instead  of  the  awkward  turban 
frshionable  in  Syria.  Naomi  was  not  unimpressed  with 
the  duties  of  the  vow  she  was  about  taking  upon  her- 
self. Still  her  countenance  was  expressive  of  serenity 
and  repose,  such  as  some  glassy  stream  evinces  after 
storms  have  ceased  to  dariten  it  with  their  terrors,  and 
glad  sunshine  sheds  its  benign  influence  on  the  wave. 

One  of  the  greatest  lions  among  the  glittering  throng 
present,  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Roderick.  He  was 
dressed  after  the  sailor  fashion,  in  a  blue  jacket,  (thickly 
studded  with  ten  cent  pieces  instead  of  buttons)  and  a 
pair  of  blue  pantaloons,  cut  so  large  at  the  bottom  that 
they  left  but  the  toes  of  his  kid  pumps  visible.  A 
superabundance  of  shirt-collar,  the  comers  of  which  were 
embellished  with  blue  anchors,  almost  hid  the  collar  of 
his  jacket,  and  something  less  than  half  a  yard  of  swing- 
ing ruffle  protruded  from  his  bosom.  His  unabashed 
manner  and  quaint  expressions  kept  a  continual  crowd 
of  the  laughter-loving  misses  about  him.  When  the 
oeremony  was  ortr,  he  shuffled  up  to  the  married  couple, 
bowing  at  every  step,  like  a  ship  in  a  head  sea. 

"  A  long  life  and  a  happy  one  to  you,  mistress  Naomi," 
said  he,  **  and  may  you  meet  with  fair  weather  and 
prosperous  gales  on  the  cruise  of  life.  Gadio!  who 
would  have  thought  whfea  we  overiiauled  that  beggarly 
Turk  who  was  pursuing  you  at  Cairo,  that  it  would  lead 
to  such  a  circumstance  as  this?  But  that's  the  way 
matters  fall  in  with  each  other  in  one's  voyages,  and  mis- 
haps often  turn  out  to  be  fortunate.  All  Providence!  I 
have  known  many  a  good  ship,  on  account  of  storms, 


hurricanes,  and  such  Hke  brushes,  to  be  driven  out  of 
her  coune  and  to  be  detained  for  weeks  from  entering 
port,  and  yet  afber  all,  arrive  at  a  time  when  their  caigoe 
brought  the  highest  price.  Davy  Crocket  had  got  the 
ground  tackle  of  his  mind  in  good  order,  when  he  said, 
*  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smooth !'  It's  a 
rough  and  foul  channel,  that  true  love,  filled  with  coral 
reeft,  sunken  ledges,  and  obstructed  by  sand4)ars,  hot 
when  once  yon  have  filled  away  on  the  broad  sea  of 
matrimony,  you  may  crack  on  sail,  and  no  fear  of  such 
things.  Master  Frank,  here,  is  a  first  rate  convoy  bai^ 
rin'  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  much  in  a  hurry  like 
to  get  into  port,  and  is  apt  to  ran  for  land  without 
throwing  the  lead  or  making  allowance  for  currents  and 
undertoes,  and  on  that  score  he  has  more  than  once  got 
among  the  breaken." 

**  And  is  rather  given  to  storming  fortresses  garrisoned 
with  screech-owl«,  and  iuck-^ike,**  chimed  in  Wingate, 
with  a  smile. 

**  Oh,  I'll  say  nothing  more  about  that  affair,  since  I 
have  found  out  that  there  was  such  rare  booty  there,'* 
returned  the  old  sailor,  casting  a  sly  glance  at  Naomi. 

Here  the  dancing  commenced,  and  Roderick  being 
urged  to  join  a  set,  led  to  the  floor  a  rogubh  young  miss 
who  wished  for  no  better  amusement  than  to  keep  him 
in  play.  Roderick  professed  that  his  education  in  the 
dancing  line  had  been  obtained  on  board-ship,  and  that 
all  the  veering  and  bawling,  backing  and  filling  of  these 
new  arrangements,  were  gammon  to  bim.  However,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  dance,  with  the  aid  of 
bis  merry  partner,  and  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say, 
that  he  considered  that  young  lady  the  triggest  and 
tighest  little  craft  that  he  ever  fell  in  with,  and  that,  had 
he  seen  her  before  he  saw  Elisabeth  Spriggs,  Lis  might 
have  had  to  whistle  for  a  beau ! 

The  evening  passed  oS*  happily — the  supper  varied  the 
amusements,  when— may  I  be  denounced  for  a  proser,  if 
this  *' midnight-taper"  of  mine  is'nt  flickering  in  the 
socket,  so  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  dear  reader,  if  I  am 
ever  so  fortunate  to  get  one,  which  to  me  matters  but 
little,  since  this  long  farm  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  commenced,  that  of  whiling  away  a  few 
tedious  hours  in  a  strange  town. 


O  rlr  <nal* 
APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  SETTING  SUN. 


Oa,8«B!  who  on  the  rl^wiefc 

Paowtt  awbils  thy  wearied  fteeds  to  rest, 
Ere  they  precipitate  their  headlonir  way 

Down  to  tbe  skadovf  of  the  boaadleea  West  i 

HeareveBtof'aehoma  breathing  ttom  the  killf. 
And  BwelllBf  dews  tbroagk  lew-land  and  tbroag h  vale^ 

<*  Praise  God,  whoee  ghory  aU  ereatkw  fiHa, 
Before  whose  Ihce  thy  bnmiiig  ear  tarae  pale !" 

But  a  faiDtenhlesi  of  Hie  Light  art  thoa : 
He  yoked  thy  iery  coareere    aad  he  guides 

Tbe  wheeliaf  axles  of  thy  eiuuiot  now, 
Aad  by  BhaJImt  Day  IWmi  Night  divides. 

From  tlie  b^ianiag  He  hath  sMrfced  thy  route 
Throagh  reahns  iatermiiiahie    end  His  Bight 

Shall,  ia  the  end,  thydassliag  trsek  blot  oat. 
When  He  rolb  up  the  Heareos.— He  i§  Bttmat  Light ! 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


**  H«  w«pt  Ibr  liT    •h !  who  wo«M  sot  Irare  wept, 
To  MO  that  whico  face  ia  it»  iitilla«»H  thora, 

Proriaf  Ih»w  moch  ahe  suffered  era  she  slept 
The  draadfbl  deep  of  crime  and  of  deapair. 

For  ooea  that  mao,  ao  cruel,  ateru  and  prcHid, 

Id  heen  remorae  before  his  victim  bow'd/* 

In  the  auburba  of  London,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
Thamea,  stood  a  small  public  house,  seldom  frequented 
hjr  a  higher  order  of  customers  than  the  petty  trades- 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  boatmen,  who 
gained  a  livelihood  on  the  river. 

Late  at  night,  or  rather  very  early  in  the  morning, 
after  the  escape  related  in  our  last  chapter,  a  boy  came 
up  from  a  landing-place  near  the  inn,  and  moved 
wearily  towards  the  stable  yard,  where  a  drowsy  man 
stood  holding  a  newly  fed  horse  by  the  bit. 

"  It  is  a  full  hour  beyond  the  time,'*  grumbled  the 
hitler,  moving  from  the  wall  against  which  he  had 
been  leaning,  and  arousing  himself  with  a  shake,  as  he 
resigned  the  bridle  to  the  lad.  "  It  has  been  a  long 
watch,  and  a  dull  one,  and  a  man's  natural  sleep  is 
worth  its  price." 

The  boy  drew  his  small,  pale  hand  back  from  the 
bridle  which  it  had  almost  grasped,  and  taking  out  his 
purse,  with  a  sad  smile,  placed  a  piece  of  gold  in  the 
broad  palm  extended  towards  him. 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  stiD  kept  his 
hand  extended.  **  What  is  the  use  of  mocking  a  poor 
man  with  the  sight  of  gold,"  he  said,  gruffly,  eying  the 
money  with  the  look  of  a  hungry  but  honest  cur.  **  I 
have  no  silver  to  give  in  change ;  pay  my  earnings  in 
coin  that  will  get  a  breakfast  for  my  children,  it  will  all 
be  turned  to  bread  before  the  morning  is  three  hours 
older." 

"  Keep  it  all ;  it  will  help  you  to  many  a  breakfast," 
•aid  the  boy,  gently  putting  aside  the  still  resolutely 
extended  hand.  "  I  shall  soon  have  little  need  of  gold," 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  communing  with  his  own 
•ad  thcHJghts.  "  Put  up  the  money,  good  man,  put  it 
up ;  now  I  bethink  me  of  it,"  he  continued,  lifting  his 
voice,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  desponding  feelings  that 
filled  it.with  sadness,  and  looking  earnestly  in  the  man's 
face,  ''now  I  bethink  me— you  have  children — girls, 
perhaps." 

"  Yes,  one — a  roay-cheeked  little  thing,  that  has  just 
begun  to  toddle  about,  holding  by  her  mother's  gown, 
aad  three  boys,  each  one  of  them  stout  encnigh  to  carry 
a  dainty  little  body  Kke  thine,  on  his  back,  and  yet  I'JI 
warrant  me,  thou  hast  the  advantage  of  them  by  two  or 
three  years  and  more." 

"  A  girl,"  murmured  the  page,  in  the  same  sad  tone;* 
and  broken  language,  which  seemed  more  like  thinkin*' 
aloud,  than  oooversation.  **  A  girl.  Pray  for  that  girl, 
man !    She  is  innooent  and  feeble— temptations  and 


*  Concluded  fhua  page  t43. 


so(k  wofda,  that  lead  to  rain,  are  ibr  sacfa,  tfaerefora 
pray  for  her!  It  is  a  sad  thiog  when  yoang  creatures, 
who  fpring  up  like  Moaaoms  anraad  the  poor  man's 
heartb-etooe,  are  gathered  by  atrange  liaada  to  be  tram- 
pled beneath  atrange  fiwt  when  their  bloom  is  goae; 
yet  suefa  things  are.  I  knew  an  old  man,  good  bootler, 
older  than  you  are,  and  as  bonett,  widi  a  touch  of  pride, 
too,  for  gentle  blood,  was  in  his  veins.  Well,  be 
had  a  daaghier,  but  no  son,  so  Kke  a  nngle  star  she 
filled  his  home  with  light.  It  was  a  pleasant  time 
when  that  proud  old  man  sat  amUl  the  oraage-trees  of 
his  garden— for  it  was  in  a  far  aad  bright  land  that  they 
lived.  It  was  a  happy  time,  I  say,  when  dnt  laughing 
child  would  sit  upon  the  grass  at  her  Other's  feet, 
beneath  the  fragrant  trees,  and  charm  him  to  rest  with 
the  touch  of  her  guitar  and  the  song,  he  loved  to  weD. 
YoQ  should  have  seen  that  lather  and  child  at  such 
times.  His  wife,  aad  her  mother,  were  dead,  and  so 
she  was  all  the  worid  to  him.    Bat  she  lefk  him." 

"  What,  lefk  her  old  father^how  could  shfr— where 
did  she  go  f "  exclaimed  the  hostler,  with  honest 
warmth. 

**  Like  one  in  a  dream  she  left  her  father's  boaom, 
and  crept  a  guilty  thing,  fostered  by  her  own  ahame,  to 
the  home  of  a  stranger.  The  hearthstone  where  she 
had  sat  so  many  years,  was  darkened,  and  she  Queened 
it  in  a  palace." 

"  But  her  fathei^— what  became  of  the  old  man  f " 
inquired  the  rude  listener,  whose  honest  heart  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  story. 

**  He  went  to  a  grave,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

**  Poor  man.     It  killed  him,  then  f " 

"  He  was  left  alone,  and  so  died,"  said  the  page,  in 
a  voice  that  became  Winter  at  each  word. 

"  Miserable  old  man,"  muttered  the  hostler. 

**  Is  it  misery  to  die  f "  said  the  boy,  ag«n  lifting  his 
sad  eyes  to  the  man's  face.  "  No,  no,  bar's  was  die 
misery !  He  went  down  to  the  grave  sorrowing,  but 
innocent.  He  did  not  feel  the  peaceful  worms  as  they 
crept  through  the  dust  which  was  once  a  heart.  The 
long  grass,  and  the  fragrant  orange-boughs,  waved  over 
him  tranquilly,  and  sweet  as  ever.  He  died  broken- 
hearted, yet  it  was  a  calm  sleep  that  followed.  But  her 
heart  was  alive,  and  the  worm  that  quickened  in  its  core, 
grew,  and  stung  and  writhed  about  each  nerve  aad 
string,  'till  it  seemed  full  of  eternal  vitality.  It  slept 
sometimes,  for  guilt  has  its  hours  of  repose,  as  serpents 
are  made  drowsy  by  a  warm  sunshine.  But  l4ie  was 
given  up  to  one  who  would  not  let  it  sleep.  His  heart 
was  marble,  and  he  could  not  feel,  so  with  fitful  love, 
sneers,  and  cold  words,  he  barbed  its  sting  'till  lifii 
became  a  torture,  and  his  victim  would  h^ve  crept— ah, 
how  gladly !  to  heV  Other's  grave,  as  a  refuge.  To  live, 
and  yet  wish  to  die— to  see  the  bright  and  beautiful 
things  of  earth,  as  if  you  saw  them  not— to  feel  that  you 
have  madly  lavished  the  sweet  affections  of  youth  and 
innocence — ^hoart  and  mind,  on  a  being  incapable  of 
understanding  the  pain  of  such  sacrifice— treacherous 
and  cruel— to  have  no  future,  no  hope  or  trast  in 
human  goodness— this,  old  man,  is  misery,  misery, 
misery !" 
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As  if  bowed  forward  by  a  weight  of  bitter  hamility, 
the  page  bent  hU  head  a»  he  ceased  speaking,  covered 
his  face  with  both  bands,  and  seemed  struggling  for 
tears,  but  no  drop  of  sorrow  could  be  wrung  from  that 
worn  bosom.  When  the  boy  lifted  his  head  again,  his 
eyes  were  still  widiout  moisture,  but  heavy  wiih  anguish. 
The  keen  eyes  of  the  hostler  were  fixed  wonderingly 
upon  him.  He  drew  his  cap  forward,  and  shook  the 
plumes  over  his  face,  as  if  to  conceal  its  whiteness  he 
tried  to  smile  even,  but  it  was  i^  painful  gloom  that  shot 
across  that  pale  restless  mouth,  and  but  increased 
the  expression  of  wretchedness  which  dwelt  there. 

The  hostler  was  rude  and  illiterate,  and  (he  boy*s 
language  was  broken,  and  often  above  his  compre- 
hension, but  he  had  a  heart,  and  that  could  feel,  though 
it  might  not  understand  the  force  of  human  suflfering, 
such  as  he  now  witnessed.  He  had  no  real  idea  of 
sorrow,  save  that  connected  with  privation  and  poverty, 
but  he  wished  to  give  comfort,  and  manifested  the  de- 
sire after  his  own  fashion.  Balancing  the  gold  coin 
irresolutely  on  his  finger  a  moment,  he  extended  it 
again. 

''  Here,  t^e  the  gold,  and  give  it  to  the  poor  girl  you 
tell  me  of.  My  boys  can  do  without  a  breakfast — ay, 
and  a  dinner,  too,  at.  a  pinch.  She  may  want  it  more 
than  we  do." 

The  honest  fellow  spoke  feelingly,  and  his  fiice  was 
bright  with  a  bear^  expression  of  benevolence.  Again 
the  boy  smiled  that  calm  mournful  smile,  and  this  time 
tears  started  to  his  eyes ;  his  lips  trembled  with  a  rush 
of  unspoken  feelings,  and  putting  the  gold  hastily  away, 
he  made  an  effort  to  mount  his  horse.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  looked  around,  as  if  for  something  to 
stand  upon,  but  the  hostler  took  him  up,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  babe,  and  placed  him  in  the  saddle.  The  page 
bowed  his  head  in  acknowledgment,  and  rode  away, 
gathering  up  the  bridle  as  he  went.  He  had  almost 
passed  from  the  yard,  when  he  seemed  suddenly  aware 
that  the  purse  still  incumbered  his  hand.  He  rode 
slowly  back,  dropped  it  at  the  hostler's  feet,  and  wheel- 
ing his  horse  again,  dashed  through  the  gate,  and  along 
the  Windsor  road. 

It  was  a  gloomy  ride  which  the  poor  boy  took— 
gloomy  and  fitful — sometimes  his  horse  was  urged  fur- 
ward  at  the  top  o(  his  speed,  and  again  he  was  permit- 
ted to  creep  along  the  high-way  at  a  snail  pace,  while 
the  relaxed  bridle  dangled  about  his .  neck,  and  the 
delicate  and  ungloved  hand  of  his  rider  lay  half  buried 
in  his  black  mane,  listless,  and  with  a  heavy  pressure, 
for,  at  such  tim^s,  the  page  had  sunk  into  a  train  of 
intense  and  bitter  thought,  which  almost  took  the 
appearace  of  physical  stupor.  Like  some  wandering 
shadow,  they  glided — ^horse  and  ridei^-through  the 
darkness  which  gamers  »o  densely  around  the  closing 
night.  There  was  no  moon ;  the  stars  were  lost  in  a 
cloud  of  vapor  that  spread  over,  and  seemed  to  extin- 
guish them.  The  thickets  and  trees  on  either  hand, 
looked  like  uncouth  objects,  grouped  in  fantastic  confu- 
sion, shapeless,  and  more  palpably  dork  than  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  sky,  the  trees,  and  the  earth,  with  its 
garment  of  shadows,  were  in  unison  with  the  thoughu 


which  crowded  the  heart  of  that  wretched  boy.     Within 
and  without,  all  was  desolate. 

A  soft  grey  light  was  struggling  with  the  darkness  in 
Windsor  park,  when  the  solitary  page  halted  beneath 
the  thickest  of  its  trees,  and  dismounted  from  his  tired 
horse.  The  poor  animal  was  chafed  and  restless  from 
the  unequal  manner  in  which  he  had  been  ridden,  and 
his  back  was  hurt  by  the  heavy  saddle.  With  the  quick 
sympathy  which  sorrow  often  gives  us  for  suffering,  even 
in  the  meanest  object,  the  page  sought  to  unfiisten  the 
girth,  before  he  abandoned  the  tired  beast.  But  the 
buckles  were  too  massive  for  his  slender  fingers^  and 
though  he  exerted  their  utmost  strength,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  he  could  undo  them.  His  kind  impulse 
was  powerful,  however,  and  after  looking  about  as  if 
for  some  object  to  aid  his  purpose,  he  drew  a  sthall 
poniard  from  his  bosom,  and  with  this  he  cut  the 
straps,  and  freed  the  horse  firom  his  cumbrous  trap- 
pings. The  relieved  animal  gave  a  delighted  shake, 
and  flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  hoofs  in  the 
air,  rolled  luxuriously  in  the  rich  grass.  The  page 
gazed  upon  his  rude  gambols,  as  one  unconsciously  tran- 
quillized by  giving  pleasure  even  to  a  creature  so  humble. 
When  the  horse  arose,  and  moved  away,  cropping  the 
thrifty  herbage  in  his  path,  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  as 
if  relieved  by  a  consciousness  of  entire  solitude,  and 
began  to  toy  with  the  poniard,  running  bis  finger  slowly 
along  the  blade,  and  pressing  the  keen  point  with  his 
thumb,  'till  the  blood  started.  All  at  once  a  strange, 
wild  gleam  shot  across  his  face,  his  fingers  gradually 
tightened  around,  and  clutched  the  slender  handle  of 
the  poniard,  and  though  be  did  not  raise  it,  for  one 
moment  it  shivered  in  his  grasp,  as  to  the  quick  leaping 
of  a  pulse.  It  was  but  a  moment.  His  fingers  relaxed 
their  gripe,  and  he  placed  the  naked  blade  among  the 
folds  of  his  dress,  muttering,  "  Not  yet,  nor  here." 

With  these  words  he  moved  towards  Windsor  Castle, 
It  was  yet  scarcely  day-break,  and  every  thing  in  the 
grounds  and  near  the  palace  was  still  as  midnight.  The 
boy  took  out  a  private  key  and  let  himself  through  a 
gate  opening  to  the  terraces,  and  walking  quickly  for- 
ward entered  the  castle  by  a  door  which  led  to  a  golleiy 
connected  with  King  Philip's  apartments.  He  thrcade<1 
this  gallery,  paused  a  moment  before  he  turned  the  latch, 
and  then  softJy  entered  the  little  apartment  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  atastefiil  anteroom  to  the  King's 
bed-chamber.  Hpw  still  was  that  room  I  What  a  happy, 
tranc^uil  atmosphere  slumbered  around  each  precious 
object  it  contained.  The  musical  chime  of  water^brops 
distmbed  the  repose  with  a  liquid  sound,  sweet  and 
musical.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  coast  was 
broken  with  waves  of  crimson  and  pale  gold,  and  a 
tinge  of  this  rich  light  fell  through  the  stained  window, 
and  interwove  itself  with  the  tender  green  leaves  which 
draped  it,  with  a  silvered  brightness,  rich  as  noon  and 
tranquil  as  starlight.  The  page  stood  in  the  middle  of 
this  apartment,  pale  and  quiet,  but  with  a  sad  regretfiil 
smile  wavering  aboot  bis  lip.i,  which  was— -oh,  how 
much  more  soirowfiil  than  tears.  How  terribly  a 
trifling  thing  may  smite  upon  a  heart  that  has  loved  and 
is  hopeless!  e\TB  as  affection  gives  tolue  to  trifles,  so 
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do  tliofe  tri6es  ma^tfy  themselves  into  lerpents  to 
stiiif  us  with  a  memory  when  love  h  no  more.  Let 
the  heart  struggle  for  ever,  it  cannot  throw  off  the  bitter 
weight  of  ashes  left  by  a  passion  that  has  consumed 
itself  or  has  been  ruthlessly  exiinguishod.  The  fire  may 
go  out,  the  incense  smoulder  away,  but  dust  and  cinders 
will  still  encumber  the  altar  where  a  sacrifice  has  been 
consummated.  The  page  remained  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  motionless,  like  an  idol  burle<ih  from  his  high 
estate,  and  surrounded  by  offerings  that  had  been 
lavished  on  a  shrine  torn  down  and  trampled  to  the 
earth.  He  looked  sorrowfully  around.  Each  object 
had  its  association,  paiufiil  but  still  precious,  with  power 
to  vrring  a  heart  alreaily  full  of  anguish,  and  breaking 
beneath  die  force  of  each  new  struggle.  The  rush  of 
memoiy  became  too  powerful,  and  with  a  strong  effort 
he  entered  the  bed-chamber. 

The  i»ge  had  doubtless  expected  to  find  the  room 
occupied,  for  he  stopped  short  and  drew  a  quick  breath, 
as  if  the  stillness  oppressed  him  with  a  feeling  of 
desolation.  A  huge  bed,  canopied  with  masses  of 
gorgeous  velvet,  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber;  but 
it  was  untenanted,  and  the  down  lay  heaped  beneath  the 
sumptuous  counterpane  as  it  had  been  smoothed  the 
day  before.  When  the  boy  saw  this  a  bright  red  spot 
sprang  like  a  living  coal  to  his  cheek  and  was  quenched 
ms  suddenly,  for  the  next  instant  he  was  even  paler 
tiian  before. 

*'  Fool  that  I  am — ^is  it  not  better  thus  7*'  he  mur^ 
mured ;  **  I  shall  not  waver  now !"  and  taking  off  his 
cap,  be  went  to  a  silver  ewer  that  stood  on  a  taUe  near 
the  bed,  and  bathed  his  face  and  hands  in  it.  After 
arranging  his  soiled  and  matted  ringlets,  he  went  to  an 
antique  and  richly  carvjed  chest  from  which  he  took  a 
female  garment,  such  as  we  have  already  described  to 
the  reader.  His  male  attire  was  then  slowly  taken  off 
and  flung  into  the  chest.  A  few  moments  after,  that 
singular  being  stood  in  the  dim  apartment,  a  fwle,  slight, 
but  very  beautiful  female,  robed  in  velvet  and  gold,  as 
we  have  once  before  described  hei^-^nit  how  changed 
firom  the  eager  and  agitated  being  who  had  so  long  been 
the  prison  bird  of  those  apartment !  The  same  robe, 
the  same  slippers,  and  scarf  of  gold-spotted  purple, 
adorned  her,  but  then  they  added  to  the  loveliness  of 
flushed  and  agitated  beauty— -now,  they  seemed  sweep- 
ing around  a  marble  statue.  Her  face  was  the  same, 
but  the  despair  which  filled  her  heart  had  foreed  itself 
out  upon  the  features,  they  weie  fixed  and  foil  of  painfol 
expression.  She  was  about  to  draw  the  fillet  through 
her  ringlets,  but,  after  holding  it  a  moment  in  her  hand, 
she  dropped  it  on  the  floor  and  opened  the  chest  again. 
Her  face  was  white  as  marble  as  she  bent  down  and 
touched  the  spring  of  a  secret  drawer.  It  flew  open, 
and  she  took  out  a  casket.  Again  she  bent  down,  and 
this  time  %  small  vial,  carefolly  sealed,  was  grasped  in 
her  pale  hand.  No  human  being  was  near,  yet  she 
turned  her  white  face  and  peered  keenly  around,  as  if 
apprehensive  that  some  person  might  observe  her.  The 
chest  lid  fell  horn  her  hold  and  the  lock  closed  with  a 
noise  that  made  her  spring  backward.  She  looked 
wildly  about,  ani^  a  slight  nervous  cry  broke  firom  her 


lips.  Yet,  with  all  this  terror,  die  room  was  tranquil, 
and  no  eye,  save  that  of  the  Omnipoirat,  looked  upon 
that  wronged  and  guilty  creature.  She  leaned  ^^aiasc 
the  bed-post  a  moment  with  the  vial  and  casket  grasped 
with  both  hands  against  her  heart,  for  it  beat  and  wv^ 
gled  with  a  violence  that  made  her  tremble,  as  sbe 
stood.  A  little  time,  and  she  was  calm  again.  With  a 
firm  but  very  slow  and  noiseless  fooutep  she  moved 
across  the  room  and  entered  the  boudoir.  Withoot 
lifting  her  eyes  to  any  object  there,  she  sat  down  upoi 
the  pile  of  cushions  and  opened  the  casket.  Scarcely 
was  the  lid  unclosed,  when  a  iaint  odor  fillecl  the 
room,  for  it  contained  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  witbeied 
orange  blossoms,  some  of  them  still  bouitd  in  a  wresiik 
and  others  lying  a  firagrant  mass  looaely  in  the  casket 
She  laid  them  in  her  hip,  and  tearing  tha  seal  from 
off  the  yial,  emptied  a  few  drops  of  its  ruby  conteati 
over  the  flowers.  Instantly  the  soent  of  oraoge-blostomi 
was  lost  in  a  sweet  subtle  odor  that  seemed  lo  earick 
the  very  light  and  air  that  filled  the  spartment.  WiA 
eager  and  quivering  fingers,  as  if  she  feared  that  her 
strength  would  give  way,  the  strange  giri  took  up  the 
withered  wreath  and  twisted  it  in  her  hair.  With  the 
motion  a  drop  fell  from  it  to  her  temple  tud  rested  then 
like  a  blood  spot  upon  marble.  It  seemed  to  give  her 
Mme  slight  pain,  and  the  strength,  for  a  moment,  ds8e^ 
ted  her  hands  as  they  knotted  the  wreath  together  by  s 
riband,  which  had  feded  like  the  flowers.  Taking  up 
the  casket  once  more,  sbe  empded  the  remainifl(r  ^i^ 
soms  over  one  of  the  cushions,  and  placing  it  benesik 
her  head,  stretched  herself  languidly  upon  the  pile,  ss 
if  about  to  fall  asleep.  She  had  not  rested  thus  bnf 
when  all  pain  deserted  her;  a  delicious  shiver  ran 
through  her  frame ;  a  soft  rose  tinge  stole  over  the 
ashy  cheek  which  rested  on  the  flowers,  and  gradually 
suffused  the  whole  face.  The  red  again  died  her  lips 
with  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  once  or  twice,  when  her 
languid  eyelids  unclosed,  the  darii  orbs  beneath  were 
revealed,  misty  and  passionless  ;  the  odor  which  floaied 
about  her  head,  seemed  to  have  extinguished  their  fores 
by  its  subtle  potency.  She  slept  or  seemed  to  ileep 
awhile,  and  then  turned  drowsily  on  the  cushions  mia^ 
muring  broken  sentences  in  Spanish.  Snatches  of  eoo^ 
died  on  her  smiling  lips,  and  she  moved  her  hand  about 
in  the  air  with  a  monotonous  wave  'till  it  fell  listless  snl 
without  motion  over  the  edge  of  the  cushion.  Still  her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  she  seemed  like  one  talking  over 
the  fancies  of  a  sweet  dream.  All  at  once  the  flush  left 
her  foce — she  drew  her  limbs  together,  stretched  them 
with  a  faint  shudder,  and  turning  on  her  side,  never 
moved  again. 

Hours  went  by  and  at  length  King  Philip  entered  bu 
bed-chamber,  by  the  private  door  leading  to  the  Queen'i 
apartments.  He  glanced  hastily  about  the  room,  aiui  a 
frown  lowered  on  his  forehead  on  observing  its  ondii^ 
turbed  state. 

''  Up  and  watching  all  night  again/'  he  muttered, 
angrily.  "  WUl  the  giri  never  be  at  rest  T  By  the  Holy 
Mass,  if  I  detect  her  moping  as  she  was  yesterd^i  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to—" 

Before  the  sentence  was  finished,  Philip  strode  angrtly 
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acroM  the  rooih  and  entnred  the  bondoir.  Again  be 
Irowned  darkly  on  aeeing  the  form  which  lay  upon  the 
CDshtooa,  as  tflulled  to  leet  by  die  iweet  mtuic  of  the 
fonntain  dropt.  The  face  was  tonied  from  him  and 
rested  on  her  led  arm,  which  fell  over  the  edgeof  the 
cushions  half  buried  in  a  mass  of  ringlets,  dishevelled, 
and  matted  together  with  a  wreath  of  widiered  blossoms. 
Philip  strode  forward,  and  bending  over  the  form,  seemed 
about  to  arouse  it  by  some  angry  taunt.  But,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  heavily  <m  the  arm,  a  ohange  came  over  his 
face.  He  started,  and  with  a  kind  of  desperate  eneify, 
grasped  the  pale  hand  which  fell  almost  to  his  fiiet.  It 
was  cold  and  hard.  Still  he  did  not  undo  Us  clasp, 
hut  sat  mutely  gazing  upon  that  still,  white  face,  while 
his  own  betrayed  the  hof^  and  bitter  remorse  that  had 
at  last  found  its  way  to  his  conscience.  The  sight  of 
those  frail,  dead  flowers,  smoce  his  heart  like  a  weapon. 
How  well  he  remenlbered  the  happy  days 'when  his 
early  passion  had  selected  them  as  the  purest  offering 
which  he  could  give  a  creature  as  pure  as  they.  How 
vividly  came  back  the  time  when  be  had  woven  those 
white  buds  and  fragrant  leaves  amid  the  blaek  and  glossy 
hair  which  now  lay  scatter^  at  his  foet.  ^  How  beautifol, 
how  innocent  she  was  then.  How  changed  and  stiU  she 
lay.  Could  that  cold  cheek  be  the  same  which  had 
^owed  so  often  to  his  sUgfatast  notice  in  xnaoeence,  and 
again  in  her  pasdonate  and  gvilty  devotion,  for  ever 
changing  his  glance.  He  bent  down  and  touched  it  with 
his  lips,  but  the  warm  blood  that  had  so  often  leaped  to 
their  slightest  pressure,  lay  congealed  and  icy,  even  to  his 
touch.  The  dnll  stmck  to  his  imnOst  heart-*it  brought 
fo  him  a  sense  of  all  that  she  bad  been  all  that  she  was 
to  him.  Ha  fek  that  no  fauman  bei|ig  would  ever  love 
him  as  she  had  done,  and  that  he  had  never  cherished 
her,  had  n^er  loved  her  'till  she  was  dead.  Then  he 
did  love  her.  Remorse,  tenderness,  reifrat,  a  thousand 
strong  feelings  rushed  upon  his  hent-^oiid  tkUwMkis 
ywmUhmeniffor  it  smis  aU  too  iaU  i 

Philip  was  a  cruel,  wicked  man,  mkl  he  had  terri- 
bly wronged  the  unhappy  being  whom  he  h*d  tempted 
into  evil,.and  then  by  neglect  and  unkindness,  goaded  on 
from  one  step  of  misery  to  another,  'till  she  sought 
refuge  in  the  last  foarfal  aet  of  guilt  whioh  humanity  can 
perpetrate*  Now  was  At*  turn  to  suffer!  His  heart 
was  bard,  but  it  could  not  fling  off  a  consciousness  that 
he  was  the  murderer  of  one  whoee  sin  had  been  heavy 
indeed,  but  not  equal  to  that  which  stained  and  wrong 
his  own  soul.  He  threw  himself  beside  hn  victim  with 
a  burst  of  self-reproof  -and  abject  humiliation,  as  if  the 
dead  could  foel,  and  forgive.  He  lamented  over  her, 
reviled  his  own  cruel  conduct,  Execrated  himself  with 
truth  and  passionatn  bitterness^  His  face  was  convulsed, 
big  drops  gathered  upon  his  forehead,  and  if  agony  could 
atone  for  wrong,  his  suifering  might  have  cancelled  his 
gnilt  How  cold  and  passionless  she  lay  t  how  keenly 
he  felt  that  to  the  living  we  can  seldom  atone  for  suffer- 
ing once  inflicted— 4o  the  dead,  never! 

At  length,  the  poison  which  had  bean  safolal  to  his 

victim^  made  itself  felt  upon  the  prince;  a  fointness  and 

enervating  stupor  crept  over  him,<and  hot  for  a  wild 

at  sel^praaenration,  tfant  overwhehned  all  other 
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feelings,  he  would  have  perished  at  the  feet  of  his  vlo- 
tim.  He  started  up  with  a  deeperate  effort,  and  i^athei^ 
ing  up  the  poisoned  flowers,  crowded  them  into  the 
casket.  It  was  long  before  his  trembling  foigers  eoidd 
unwea^  the  wrteth  from  the  tangled  tresses  where  it 
had  perfoiteed  a  work  of  death,  but  aft  last  it  was  dis- 
engaged and  crushed  in  vrith  the  test.  He  closed  the 
catket  and  dashed  it,  as  he  supposed,  through  the  win- 
dow,  but  it  lodged  in  an  ornament  of  the  fountain  and 
there  remained.  A  gash  of  cool  air  soon  purified  the 
little' room,  and  Philip  once  more  tamed  in  hittemese 
of  heart  and  ca«t  himself  beside  the  dead. 

That  n%ht  two  oMQlng  Phffip's  most  trusty  attendants, 
both  natives  of  Spain,  might  have  been  seen  threading 
the  gaUety  so  often  mentioned,  which  led  t6  their  n^ster^i 
chamber.  They  were  encumbered  by  some  heavy  buithen, 
and  when  dieir  footsteps  drew  ten  the  boudoir,  the  doer 
was  cautiously  unclosed  and  a  pole  feoe  peerad  out.  So 
changed  was  that  feoe  that  his  then  pansed  and  looked 
onrified,  for  at  first  they  did  not  recogmae  their  master* 
Tlie  door  was  swung  slowly  open  and  they  ente)!ed,  bear- 
ing a  leaden  coffin  between  them.  Obeying  the  motion 
of  Philip's  hand,  for  he  did  ndt  speak,  tbay  jtoed  it  by 
the  colons  andwididrew. 

King  PUlip  grew  pale  as  death  wfaen  die  door  closed 
after  them,  but  with  a  fearibl  effort  he  mnoved  the  mu^ 
tie  which  had  been  flung  &m  hb  victim,  and  raising  the 
lifeless  fiirm  in  his  a;itos  laid  it  in  the  eoflbi.  As  ha 
smoothed  the  ringlets  back  fiwm  her  forehead,  and  com* 
posed  the  limbs  beneath  the  purplaveBtaMttts  which  she 
had  worn,  the  heaving  sobs,  wrung  from  that  hardened 
heart,  were  heard  by  his  attendants  in  the  gaUery,  vrfaUe 
tters  gushed  to  his  ^yea  and  fell  like  heavy  ndn-diope 
into  the  coflin# 

The  two  men  had  been  waiting  a  full  hear,  when 
the  door  was  again  opened  and  the  Prince  motioned 
them  to  enter.  In  a  low  husky  voice  >fae  gave  direotione 
that  the  ooflSa  should  be  bceo^  into  the  bed-ehanber, 
where  he  retired  as  if  naahle  to  witness  the  performanoe  . 
of  his  commands.  When  te  atlendania  entered  the 
ohamber  bearing  the  body  between  them,  they  found 
their  master  standing  pale  and  silenthy  the  hnge  carved 
chest  which  we  have  before  mentioned*  He  opened  it^ 
and  held  back  the  lid  with  a  trembling  hand,  while  the 
nien  lifted  the  coffin  and  placed  it  in  the  bottom.  Apib 
of  rich  finnale  garmeatSf  mingled  with  those  of  a  Page, 
had  been  taken  from  the  chest  and  bsaped  upon  the 
fUsar,  When  the  men  bad  withdrawn,  Philip  took  up 
these  garments  and  hud  them  ever  the  cofim.  Ho 
would  have  locked  the  chest,  but  his  hand  shook  and 
hadnopowertouimtliebok.  After  several  vamefibrts 
ha  TCcollected  the  men,  and  while  they  tieifeimed  tha 
task  he^enttoatable  ind  with  a  hand  stiU  so  unsteady 
that  his  writing  was  almost  Illegible,  tnoed  a  few  brief 
dheetions  on  a  strip  of  pawhnient.  The  men  took  the 
paivhment,  lifted  die  chest  between  them,  and  slowly 
bote  it  fitmi  his  sight. 

Philip  stood  Sn  Ae  eemva  of  Ue  chamber,  motlonleM 
and  pale,  listening  to  tfato  heavy  tread  of  his  attendants 
aa  they  passed  through   the  boudoir.     There  was  n 
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biuthra  grated  agaiact  the  frame  work  of  the  door,  and 
again  that  heavy  ftmeral  tread  Mmadiag  along  the  gallery 
franter  and  fainter  'till  lo*t  in  the  various  noiaee  that  now 
filled  the  cattle.  When  the  ]a»t  footfall  died  upon  hit 
ear,  Philip  divw  a  deep  breath  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  room,  as  if  action  could  shake  off  the  pain 
£utened  on  his  heart.  It  was  all  in  vain,  the  chamber 
had  a  voice  that  spoke  of  the  murdered  being  who  had 
•o  loilg  been  its  light.  The  omamenu,  the  furotture, 
all  that  she  had  shared  with  him,  seemed  palpable  and 
living  witnesses,  rising  up  to  condemn  and  torture  him. 
For  the  first  time  a  sense  of  bereavement  and  utter 
poUnide  entered  his  heart,  with  a  force  that  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  He  cast  himself  upon  the  fioor  and  wept 
like  a  ehild--no,  not  Hke  a  child,  but  monmiidly,  bitterly, 
—the  agony  of  euch  tears  was  never  yet  knowA  to  sweet 
innocent  childhood. 

Another  day  and  the  English  coait  was  thrown  into 
eoofosion—Kiag  Philip  suddenly  and  without  apparent 
reason,  announced  his  determination  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  hia  native  land.  Mary  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  but  entreaties  and  tears  were  all  in  vain,  Philip 
vemained  sullen  and  resolute ;  her  importunity  only  servod 
to  hasten  his  departure.  The  very  day  after  his  inten* 
tioM  were  first  made  known,  he  left  Windsor  Castle, 
and  with  a  small  portion  of  his  retinue,  set  forth  for 
London.  Those  who  looked  upolK  his  face  as  he  left 
the  royal  home  of  his  consort  for  ever,  were  suiprised 
by  the  intensity  of  grief  betrayed  there.  No  one  until 
then  had  supposed  that-  he  regarded  their  Qneen  with 
a  strength  of  aflecdon  capable  of  working  the  change 
they  witnessed.  A  gloom  like  that  of  the  grave  hung 
about  him;  and  though  still  haughty  and  reserved  in 
his  grief,  concealment  only  made  his  wretchedness  more 
bittsriy  felt. 

Philip  had  taken  abrupt  leave  of  his  Queen,  and  was 
mounting  the  horse  which  was  idNrat  to  bear  him  from 
her  presenee  for  ever,  when  a  gentleman  of  the  house* 
hM.  observed  that  the  Page  who  had  so  long  been  a 
close  attendant  on  hie  master,  was  missiog  horn  his 
side.  He  mentioned  this  to  Philip,  and  inquired  if  the 
boy  should  be  summoned.  The  Prince  attempted  to 
speak,  but  the  worde  seemed  choking  him,  and  turning 
away  his  face,  he  aoiweted  huskily,  that  the  boy  had 
been  sent  forward.  His  questioner  remarked  the  diffi- 
culty vriih  which  this  was  spoken,  but  remembering  that 
Philip  had  just  hade  his  royal  wife  ferewell,  drew  back 
from  respect  to  feelings  which  had  a  power  to  subdue 
and  agitate  a  man  usually  supposed  to  be>  devoid  of  all 
generous  emotioos. 

When  Philip  stood  for  the  last  time  on  the  soil  of 
Euf^and,  waiting  for  the  barge  which  was  to  convey  him 
on  ship-board,  some  one  again  inquired  for  the  Pago. 
At  the  moment,  two  men  were  engaged  lowering  a  large 
covered  chest  into  a  boat  which  waa  just  putting  off  to 
the  vessel,  laden  with  Us  effccto.  Philip  gazed  gloomily 
upon  the  chost,  and  replied  in  the  same  husky  voice  as 
before—^'  TkiU  the  bof  had  been  sent  forward !" 

It  was  a  miserable  day  for  Queen  Mazy  when  her  hus- 
band thus  suddenly  deserted  her  to  the  lonely  magni- 
ficeacv  of  her  birthright.    She  abandoned  herself  to  sel- 


fish repining,  refosing  to  be  seen  even  by  faef  most  trusty 
counsellors,  and  for  once  the  perMcuted  Protestants  had 
a  moment's  respite.  She  was  too  much  absovbed  by  her 
own  afflictions  for  a  thought  of  them.  Philip  had  left 
England  three  days  before  bis  Queen  was  made  acquain- 
ted with  the  escape  of  Alice  Copley  and  her  fether. 
Then,  the  malice  of  her  character  burst  forth  vrith  a 
violence  that  threatened  even  her  own  life.  She  bdiered 
the  cause  of  Philip's  desertion  now  explained,  and  that 
Alice  Copley  had  escaped  by  his  assiatance  and  was  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  voyage.  It  was  to  this 
belief^  perhaps,  that  the  fogitives  owed  their  safety  for 
while  Mary  was  iafiicting  tortures  on  herseU^  painfal 
almost  as  those  she  would  gladly  have  visited  on  her 
rival,  that  rival  was  concealed  in  a  convent  some  law 
miles  from  London.  Through  the  introduction  of  Cm^ 
dinal  Pole,  she  had  been  admitted'  unquestioned  by 
the  sisterhood,  and  under  another  name,  with  cautions 
concealment  of  her  religious  belief,  remained  in  tranqoil 
security.  Her  father  also  had  been  cared  for  and  has 
safety  secured  after  the  plan  proposed  by  the  good  pre- 
late, and  thus  while  Mary  believed  tem  to  be  on  the 
ocean,  culprit  and  treacherous,  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
repose  which  fortunately  remained  unmolested  through 
her  bfind  conviction  of  their  guilt. 

A  few  weeks  of  conflicting  passions,  evil  and  violent^ 
wrought  their  eileet  upon  the  Queen.  Her  health 
gradually  gave  way  beneath  the  continual  struggle  of 
angry  and  humiliating  feelings  which  followed  the  first 
shock  of  her  husband's  departure,  and,  as  if  to  lerengn 
herself  upon  the  nation  for  wrongs  done  by  the  Prince, 
who  had  ever  been  a  burthen  and  a  curse  to  it,  she 
became  cruel  and  unrelenting  to  a  degree  that,  with  all 
her  bigotry,  she  had  never  reached  before.  The  scaffitid 
and  the  death  pyre  were  erected  and  kindled  to  light  the 
homeward  tmck  of  King  Philip. 

At  last  Mary  was  ill,  but  even  then,  the  woik  of  deadi 
went  on,  and  the  act  of  each  new  day  only  added  n 
deeper  crimson  to  the  name  which  she  had  left  to  pos- 
terity. Some  hearts  are  made  pure  by  trial  and  gain 
much  beneath  the  pressure  of  affliction;  such  hearts 
know  .that  honey  may  be  wrung  firom  the  most  bitter 
flower^  and  that  it  is  for  less  painful  to  suffer  than  to 
inflict  wrong.  To  others,  sorrow  comes  like  a  whirl- 
wind, tearing  each  good  property  from  the  soul,  and 
shading  nothing  but  mildew  and  evil  upon  it.  To  tlia 
Queen  of  England  a  whiriwind  came,  and  the  fearftil 
passiotM  aroused  in  her  bosom,  scattered  their  fiery 
seeds  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Her  own  death-bed ' 
was  lighted  up  by  the  flame  of  a  thousand  foneral  pyres. 
In  her  disappointment  and  wrath  she  trod  upon  the  necks 
of  her  people,  and  was  heralded  to  the  grave  by  groaaa 
and  imprecatians.    Their  echo  has  not  yet  died  away« 

Windsor  Castle  became  one  of  the  most  gloomy  places 
in  Old  England,  as  iu  royal  inmate  gradually  yielded  to 
the  stem  power  which  overshadowed  her.  One 
after  another  was  repiningly  sacrificed  to  the  disei 
which  her  own  evil  spirit  had  confirmed,  and  at  last  ahe 
sunk  a  confirmed  invalid,  helpless  and  miserable  anrid 
ths  magnificence  of  her  regal  state.  Then  she  learned 
the  bitter  mockery  of  station.    A  keen  desire  for  onro 
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and  wMncdan  awoke  in  her  heart,  and  it  eould  ooc  be 
■atitfied.  Amid  pain  of  body  and-lonefineM  of  heart, 
•he  had  no  true  bosom  to  lean  npen  'oo  kind  hand  to 
mnooth  her  pillow,  from  a  loving  and  frtttefurimpulM. 
Yof,  there  was  one!  The  firm  fnend  of  her  girlhood^ 
the  &ithfiil  and  good  man  whom  she  had  tent  from  her 
prefonee  bat  a  few  months  before,  wonnded  and  heart* 
flove  bj  her  unkindneat.  Cardinal  Pole  was  ever  at 
hand  to  soothe  her  irritability,  to  comfort  and  to  coonsel. 
To  him  she  was  yet  a  Queen,  and' what  appealed  more 
powerfhlly  to  bis  generosity  af~-8offering  woman.  He 
eould  foiget  her  IhiUngs,  in  her  wretchedness,  for  Che 
absence  of  evil  in  his  own  nature  only  made  him  for- 
giving and  charitable  when  obliged  to  acknowledge  its 
existenoe  in  another. 

There  was  yet  hope  that  Mary  might  reoover,  and  but 
for  constant  rspining  and  anxiety,  arising  from  the 
desertion  of  her  hn^Mnd,  there  was  noAi^g  which  pro- 
dieted  a  iatal  termination  to  her  disease.  She  still 
walked  firom  her  bed-chamber  to  the  dressing-room 
a4joi]iing,  and  took  some  interest  in  the  a&irs  of  her 
kingdom,  though  eren  to  her  counsellor  she  was  often 
captious  and  ft«tlnl.  With  friar  Joseph  she  held  fre- 
quent discourses,  and  the  mild  persuasion  of  Cardinal 
Pole  "was  beginniag  to  make  itself  felt  in  her  mind. 
She  had  never  been  beloved  by  her  female  attendants, 
and  now  that  half  En^and  was  making  court  to  her 
successor,  Mary  often  found  herself  neglected  even  by 
the  members  of  her  household.  She  was  often  left  lor 
hours  in  solitary  possession  of  her  chamber,  and  at  sudi 
times  her  mind  was  for  ever  repining  over  the  past  aild 
exhausting  its  strength  vrith  regrets  that  were  worse 
than  useless,  it  vras  a  pitiaUe  sight— so  taach  looeli- 
ness,  soiToonded  by  pomp  and  magnificence  of  royalty. 
But  death  has  a  snrs  fooutep,  though  the  sound  of  iu 
approach  may  be  muflied  irith  crimtoo  and  gold. 

One  nigfat  Maiy  sat  in  her  dressing-room,  soKtary  and 
wretehed.  She  hadiaUen  aideep  in  her  chair,  and  dar> 
ing  that  painful  dumber,  the  last  of  her  attendants  had 
stolen  from  the  room.  Her  repoea  was  brief,  and  afker 
opening  her  eyes  and  gasing  sadly  around  the  apartment 
•be  dosed  them  again  and  heavy  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  heir  cheeks.  The  picturo  was  indeed  a  desolate 
one.  Two  wax  lights  stood  in  their  massive  candlestieks, 
buning  dimly,  with  long  onsnulled  wicks,  that  flared  to  a 
current  of  air  which  swept  through  the  partially  closed 
casement,  filling  the  gloomy  tapestry  and  all  the  corners 
with  broken  shadows.  On  the  same  table  with  the 
lights,  were  a  few  medicine  bottles,  crowded  together, 
with  a  small  silver  cup  from  which  the  invalid  dmnk  her 
potions;  a  dull,  disagreeable  smell  of  drags  hung  about 
the  table.  Altogether,  the  late  hour  and  the  gloom 
which  dung  to  each  object,  wero  every  way  calculated 
to  sadden  the  heart  of  a  suffering  person.  The  Queen 
was  indeed  lonely,  and  her  dejected  mind  naturally 
turned  to  the  great  cause  of  her  illnesr^-the  absent 
Prinoe.  She  pondered  upon  this  theme  'till  a  strong 
desiro  to  visit  his  chamber  took  possession  of  her  niind. 
She  had  attempted  diis  once  before,  soon  after  the 
departaro  of  Philip,  but  he  had  locked  the  luite  of  rooms 
with  his  own  hands,  and  pnrpoeely  took  away  the  keys. 


It  was  just  possible  that  the  door  leading  to  her  own 
chamber  might  have  been  foffottea.    Maiy  arose  as  this 
thought  came  to  her,  and  taking  one  of  the  candies, 
entered  the  private  passage.    The  door  had  indeed  been 
left  open,  and  she  fiMmd  her  way  into  the  bed-ehamber 
without  difficulty.     The  Queen  panted  for  breath  both 
from  weakness  and  the  dense  air  that  filled  the  apartment. 
Eveiy  thing  she  looked  upon  was  arranged  and  in  ita 
place,  save  a  laige  chest  which  bed  stood  there  forages, 
it  was  gone,  but  why  Philip  had  removed  that  alone,  she 
could  not  conjecture.    As  she- crossed  the  room,  her 
foot  became  entangled  with  some  object  on  the  floor.  It 
was  a  fillet  of  puqile  silk,  interwoven  with  goldt  a 
female  oraament  to  be  worn  about  the  heid  or  neck. 
Mary  held  it  to  the  light  and  for  a  xumient  her  worn 
features  relapsed  into  a  hitler  smile.    It  passed  away, 
however,  for  she  had  become  toe  feeble  for  strong  or . 
lasting  emotions,  sod  with  the  fillet  in  her  hMd,  slie 
entered  the  boudoir.    There  too  the  atmesphew  was 
cUmo  and  stifling.    No  Inreath  of  air  came  through  the 
arched  window.    The  water  had  dried  away  from  te 
little  feontain,  and  its  snowy  basin  was  choked  up  with 
leaves  that  had  dropped  from  the  withersd  plants  vrfaan 
perishing  lor  lack  of  Bspisture.    The  eanh  l^y  dfy  and 
hanl  in  the  pure  white  vases  where  they  had  taken  root^ 
end  dead   bmnehes  hung  in  tangled  masses  over  the 
stained  glais.    Itwasadrearyehangefiomtfaefiiiynooik 
of  former  days.  The  room  itself  bore  an  aspett  of  sploD- 
dkl  desoktMU.    The  Ittte  which  she  had  so  oAm  seen 
in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Ptige,  lay  upon  the  floor^ 
with  the  strings  broken,  as  by  the  desperate  sweep  of  a 
hand  across  them.    The  easbfons  also  were 
roughly  together,  and  te  glow  of  their  rich  velvet 
diamied  with  the  dust  vrhieh  had  gathered  apea  them* 
Mary  was  veiy  feeble,  and  there  waa  •emethiag  la  the 
atmogdiore  of  this  Kttle  room  wngulnr  and  iia^i  laiing 
A  faint  nckly  perfume  •eeiiwd  hanging  aboat  the  cu«h» 
ions,  as  if  the  breath  of  the  dead  planu  in  the  window 
had  been  poisoned  there.     This  thought  eame  to  her 
mind  as  she  placed  the  Kgiit  upon  the  floor  and  sat  dawn 
upon  them,  with  her  face  tothe  window.    Pahi  and  the 
fiuigue  of  vrelking  had  exhausted  her  strength,  or  she 
would  gladly  have  returaed  to  her  chamber,  for  there  was 
something  about  the  place  that  made  her  shudder  and 
grow  feint.    She  thought  it  was  regret  for  the  man  who 
had  so  long  inhabited  it,  but  another  and  more  fetal 
cause  brought  oa  the  faintnass  that  eppifssed  her.   She 
seemed  indeed  the  presidia^  genius  of  a  spot  at  once 
sumptuous  and  desdale,  when  she  folded  the  dressing- 
gown  of  goigeoos  damask  over  her  enfeebled  person  and 
crouched  hdplessly  among  the  cushions.    Her  feoe, 
never  handsome^  had  grown  sharp  and  hagganl  with 
sufleriag.    A  knot  of  neglected  hair  had  broken  fima 
beneath  her  night  ooif  and  hung  down  her  neck.   There 
the  three  last  months  had  woven  its  record  in  a  beet  of 
sHver  threads,  which  die  felt  na  desire  to  conceal,  so 
completely  had  all  feminine  pride  deserted  her  heart. 
As  she  sat  upon  the  eashiens  oooanoaally  making  some 
restless  movement,  for  she  was  still  in  pain,  the  glitter 
of  some  bright  substance  in  the  window  drew  her  atlen* 
She  arose  with  some  diffiealtyyaadfeand  a  wnall 
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ctAet  which  haS.  lodged  Kmoiag  the  omuiieBli  of  die 
fboniihi.  It  wu  TeloaUe  firom  iu  materiel  end  work- 
nenihlp,  bet  it  hed  amorejnreeioiie  qoelity.  The  rojrel 
enne  of  Speie  were  emboseed  npon  the  lid,  end  the 
knew  tket  it  wee  one  which  hed  belonged  to  King  Philip. 
Meiy  went  beek  to  the  coehionft,  eerefuUy  greeping  the 
prise  between  hec  thin  bends ;  but  they  trembled  to, 
diet  the  ooeld  •ceioely  fofee  open  the  hd.  There  Wet 
nothing  to  rewerd  the  exertion,  e  i&w  dried  flowers  wes 
ell  it  eenteined*  They  seemed  like  oreage4>lossoiQs, 
but  the  perftmie  that  rose  from  them,  thoogh  yery  plea- 
sent,  wns  ler  mere  powerful  then  soch  blossoms  erer 
possessed.  Mery  wes  not  eweie  of  this,  she  only  knew 
tket  it  fell  upon  her  tenses  with  a  jioothing  effect,  and 
bending  her  ftoe  ever  the  cesket,  inhaled  the  rich  soent 


Sixteen  hours  after  she  bfeethed  her  lest,  end  while  her 
body  wes  lying  in  state,  sorronnded  by  a  pomp  of  mourn* 
ing  and  in  the  light  of  consecrated  tapers,  the  good  old 
men  wes  extended  upon  his  oooch,  still  sensible,  hot 
tranquilly  pessing  away  to  the  honae  ptepersd  for  him  in 
Heeven.  Anxiety  and  constent  wmtehing  hed  done  their 
work,  on  e  frame  already  enfeebled  by  disease  and  infirm 
from  weight  of  yeers.  In  the  ante-room  of  his  fhemher 
the  retniners  of  his  household  were  gnthered  moemfhUy 
together,  some  of  them  pele  and  stem  with  emdone 
grief,  others  weeping  Uttarly,  and  comfortless  ns  dnl- 
di«n  threatened  with  a  sudden  bereavement  which  they 
had  no  strength  to  endure.  The  chamber  where  the 
dying  predate  lay«  had  little  of  deetfa-gloom  in  iu  appear^ 
AQ  the  narrow  casements  were  flung  open,  and 


ance. 


'till  n*  drowsy  lengnor  stole  over  her  and  she  sunk  slowly  I  a  gush  of  bright  air  floated  freely  around  the  dying 


beck  upon  the  cushions 

During  the  illness  of  hie  Sovereigni  the  royel  physioien 
had  Hrited  her  sick  chamber  at  leesr  once  a  night,  and 
on  this  eveninif  he  was  in  attendance  rather  eariierthan 
usual.  To  his  surpi^  he  found  the  chamber  untenanted, 
and  no  attendants  in  waiting  to  account  for  a  dreum- 
etanee  so  singoier.  On  entering  the  dressing  reom,  he 
obseifud  diac  one  of  the  lighu  had  disi^ipeered,  and  a 
euTsat  of  air  swelling  out  the  tapestry,  dre^  his  ntten- 
tk»  to  the  opendoor  and  the  passege  which  it  ooneeeM. 
He  took  the  remaining  candle,  and  fUnging  aside  the 
tapestiy«  hurried  forward,  full  of  anxiety  for  his  patient. 
He  entered  Philip's  chamber  and  was  guided  to  tbe  bou- 
dsirby  the  sound  of  a  human  Tojoe^  muttering  wild  broken 
■entenoes,  intersperted  •  with  low  bursts  of  laughter.-^ 
The  physicinn  rushed  forward,  and  found  bis  royal  mis- 
mss  lying  upon  the  cushioos,  waving  her  restless  hands 
in  the  eir,  and  taldog  delirienly,  hot  with  cloeed  fyes 
and  a  deep  feverisheiimeon  burning  oiver  her  thin  cheeks. 
The  kind  man  was  terrified  by  her  strenge  situation, 
and  hurcying  tluongh  the  passage  again,  he  entered  the 
ante  reom  where  her  faithless  attendants  were  sleeping. 
Withent  giving  himself  time  to  upbraid  them,  behed  the 
stdTering  Queen  carried  to  her  own  chamber,  where  her 
delirium  took  e  quieter  fbrtn,  and  she  soon  foil  asleep, 
but  from  diat  hour  her  disease  assumed  a  character 
which  baffled  the  skill  of  her  physician— his  medicines 
foiled  of  the  ordinary  efibet,  end  befoee  daybreak  die 
next  morning,'  it  was  known  to  tbe  people  of  England, 
that  their  Sorereign  was  on  her  death4>ed. 

It  was  true— Bfary»  the  first  reigning  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, lay  trembling  upon^be  verge  of  that  eternity  to 
which  she  had  sent  so  many  bumen  souls.  After  that 
fatal  visit  to  her  husband's  chamber,  she  was  never 
arouied  to  coasmeusnese,  but  lay  open  her  crimson  bed 
in  a  profound,  and  it  would  seem,  .painless  sle^.  Now 
and  then,  some  imperfect  murmur  broke  fkom  her  Kps, 
and  her  eyelids  were  strained  as  if  she  would  gladly 
have  unclosed  them.  In  this  state,  die  good  Cardinal 
Polit,  assisted  by  Fiiar  Joseph,  admimsteted  the  last 
solemn  rites  of  religion,  and  shordy  after  she  rendered 
up  her  name  to  the  judgment  of  after  ages,  and  her  soul 
to  dM  Most  High  Qod ! 

Cardinal  Pole  departed  from  the  death-bed  of  his 
Beyal  niettete,  but  to  seek  his  «wn  pleee  of  eternal  rest. 


for  the  curtains  vrere  drawn  beck  and  twisted 
in  gorgeous  masses  aroui^  the  heavy  bed-posts;  the 
light  fell  cheerfully  among  their  folds,  while  the  hiueee 
played  and  rusded  there  with  a  pleasant  sound,  as  if  to 
lull  the  spirit  to  its  last  earthly  sleep,  with  the  softest 
music  in  nature.  The  dying  christian  lay  upon  his 
couch,  pallid  and  breathing  fointer  eteh  moment;  hie 
long  heir  foil  ae  a  web  of  scattered  'silver  over  the  pillow, 
and  his  pale  hands  were  folded  helplessly  on  the  glowing 
counterpane  he  la^  motionlses,  as  if  his  mind  vren 
tiunquil  in  its  faidi,  even  beyond  the  need  of  prayer. 

There  was  a  sound  ofsuppressed  grief  in  the  room.  It 
was  the  quick  heaving  sobe  of  a  femafo,  who  Isaned 
we^ng,  against  one  of  the  mufiled  bed*postBt  with  her 
faoe  buried  in  the  golden  ringlets  which  foU  profusely 
over  the  mass  of  velvet  eovrreatfaed  about  them.  Theie» 
by  the  dying  man's  pillow,  knelt  Arthur  Hnntly,  his 
nephew  and  heir;  he  vras  pale  and  sorrow-stricken. 
His  eyes  were  full  of  grief,  and  he  bent  them  oonunnaUy 
on  the  mild  face  which  had  never  turned  to  his  but  with 
looks  of  kindness. 

The  same  phyrician  who  had  attended  Mary  in  her 
last  moments,  vras'cahnly  mixing  a  potmn  at  a  table 
near  die  bed,  and  John  Copley  knelt  in  a  remote  ooner 
of  the  room;  his  hands  were  clasped  end  his  feoe  uplifWd 
to  heaven  in  earnest  prayer.  Large  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks  and  fell  widi  a  continued  dfippigy  to 
the  floor,  while  the  fullness  of  his  heart  occasionally 
broke  forth  in  smothered  and  burning  words,  which  he 
struggled  in  vain  to  subdue,  for  the  awful  ptssente 
of  death  seamed  to  reproach  even  the  outbieek  of  a 
christian's  prayer.  There  was  a  slight  bustle  in  the 
ante-chamber,  an  attendant  came  in  and  eofUy  drawing' 
down  the  window  curtains,  stole  back  through  the  dim 
light  noiselessly  and  on  dptoe.  Then,  with  a  slow,  and 
in  spite  of  himself,  tremulous  step,  Father  Joseph,  the 
Queen's  confessor,  entered  the  chamber  of  death.  Ha 
draw  dose  to  the  dying  prelate  and  looked  npon  his  face 
steadily  and  with  a  calm  eye.  But  the  foouteps  of  the 
great  destroyer  sounds  fearfoUy  when  he  treads  in  high 
places,  and  as  he  gaced,  the  lips  of  that  rigid  priest  grew 
white  with  a  sense  of  his  awfid  presence.  His  person 
was  not  yet  relieved  from  the  vestmenu  in  which  he  had 
administeeed  the  last  sacred  rites  at  die  deadi-bed  of  Ue 
Soversign,  and  now  ha  stood  ready  to  peifbnn  the  saoM 
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•olenm  duty  to  MMMiber,  tOBroelj  lest  wwltod  in  station, 
mad  fur  above  her  in  all  tbat  constitatet  true  greatnoM. 

Not  a  fob  or  a  munnur  disturbed  the  tolenm  stiliqesft 
of  that  death-chamber,  while  the  last  consolations  of  hit 
religion  were  administered  to  the  dying  Cardinal.  The 
priest  scarcely  breathed  as  he  bent  his  ear  to  receive 
the  whispered  confeMion,  and  the  very  life  seemed 
hushed  upon  the  mourner's  lips.  How  little  of  human 
frailty,  that  good  man  had  to  confess,  the  calm  light 
which  lay  upon  his  moving  lip  might  bear  holy  witness. 
When  the  ceremonials  were  over,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
rest,  and  Father  Joseph  glided  softly  to  a  window 
where  he  stood  with  folded  arms  and  his  face  bent  as  if 
to  conceal  the  emotion  which  he  could  no  longer  force 
back  to  his  heart.  A(ber  a  few  moments  the  Cardinal 
opened  his  eyes  again  and  motioned  feebly  with,  his 
hsnd  that  the  Confessor  should  draw  near.  Father 
Joseph  approached,  bent  down,  and  once  more  the  Car- 
dinal mummied  a  few  words  in  bis  ear,  but  his  eyes  were 
turned  on  his  nephew  ail  the  time.  The  priest  stepped 
back,  and  darting  a  quick  glance  at  the  weeping  female, 
•idnimed,  in  a  voice  thai  broke  harshly  uponihe  silence : 

<' Is  she  not  a  heretic?" 

The  dying  mnn  lifted  bis  eyes  and  they  were  611ed 
with  a  mild  expression  of  charity. 

**  These  names  have  little  value  |o  me.now,"  he  said 
in  a  weak  but  unbroken  voice ;  "I  am  going  where  God 
triech  the  soul  and  questionet|i  not  whether  it  be  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  so  that  it  be  pure." 

The  Confessor  seemed  about  to  expostulate,  bur  with 
the  smile  that  stole  over  that  dying  man's. feoe  came 
a  grey  shadow,  that  spoke  of  dissolution.  His  hand 
moved  on  the  counterpane  as  if  it  sought  thai  of  his 
nephew,  and  closing  his  eyes,  he  said,  very  faintly— 

*'  Let  it  be  even  as  I  have  said,  brother*" 

ThsTO  was  something  holy  in  that  look^  which  even 
(oligioos  bigotiy  had  no  coumge  to  combat.  The  priest 
bent  his  head  and  spoke  in  a  lew  voice  to  Arthur  Hontly. 
The  young  man  irose,  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  moving 
toward  the  female,  who  remained  almost  ooneealed 
by  the  bed-dr^iery,  took  her  hand.  Ali6e  Copley  lifted 
lier  head  and  looked  earnestly  at  her  lover,  as  he 
whispeied  a  few  agitated  words*  Her  face  had  been 
flushed  with  weeping,  but  it  turned  suddenly-  pale,  and 
like  one  bewildered,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  before 
the  priest.  The  voice  of  Father  Joseph  as  he  uttered 
the  marriage  service,  aroused  John  Copley  from  his 
devotions.  He  arose  from  his  knees  and  approached 
the  bed  just  in  time  to  bear  his  daughter  pronounced  a 
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As  die  newly  married  pair  sunk  on  their  knees  by  that 
solemn  death-bed,  the  Cardinal  opened  his  eyea  and 
looked  upon  them,  while  a  sweeter  expression  of  benevo- 
lence stole  over  his  features.  The  young  bridegroom  had 
bent  his  lips  to  one  pale  hand  and  was  weeping  upon  it. 
Those  dim  eyes  dwelt  upon  him  for  a  moment,  while  the 
other  hand  vras  feebly  raised  and  laid  upon  the  head  of 
the  young  wife*  Minute  after  minute  went  by;  then 
John  Copley  reverently  lifted  that  cold  hmd  from  where 
it  rested  among  the  goklen  tresses  of  his  cfaildy  and  laid 
k  ganti  J  upon  the  countsipane^ 


In  the  vale  of  Hind,  where  the  Ganges  (lows. 

Bringing  pure  white  foam  from  its  fountain  snows^ 

With  the  sparkling  gem,  and  golden  sand. 

From'  diamond-caves  of  a  mountain  land, 

Did  the  sage,  Calanus,  wander  on. 

With  the  wild  young  chief  of  Macedon, 

For  he  loved  to  trace  that  feted  star, 

In  his  orbit-mardi  through  the  clouds  of  war. 

But  weak  was  his  step  in  the  Indian  dance, 
And  his  nerveless  arm  forsook  the  lance, 
For  his  eye  grew  dim,  and  a  propbct-drcam, 
Led  his  way  to  the  shore  of  the  holy  stream ; 
'Twas  a  lovely  spot,  by  the  river's  side. 
Where  falling  ilowcrs,  like  light  barques,  glide, 
And  mournful  nymphs  of  the  Kephyr  rove. 
Through  the  bowers  of  palm  and  spicy  grove. 

The  halberd  gleamed  by  the  soMier's  side, 
And  the  war-horse  pranced  In  his  martial  pride. 
The  battle-song  of  the  Greeks  was  sobg. 
And  his  shield  o'er  his  breast  the  warrior  hung. 
But  unheeded  the  satnp  hurried  by, 
'Mid  the  darion-shout  and  the  fueman's  cry, 
For  a  seiaph-tnua  from  their  spheres  had  come. 
To  bear  him  away  to  the  spirit-home. 

'^o,  Philip's  son,  where'the  orient  sea. 
Bounds  the  pathless  flight  of  men,"  said  he, 
"  And  plant  thy  foot  on  the  richest  gem 
That  Poms  wears  in  his  diadem- 
There  are  visions  yon,  of  a  dark  eclipse, 
And  the  signet-stamp  that  shall  press  thy  lips— 
Thy  doath-steed  waits  with  a  charger's  rein, 
FareweU  f  I  shall  meet  thee  soon  again !" 

Fresh  fruits  vrere  brought  to  the  funeral-pile, 
And  the  old  man  gazed  with  a  vacant  smile. 
As. the  reeds  of  his  bamboo  couch  were  spread 
With  garlands  to  pillow  his  weary  head. 
And  amid  sweet  flowers,  in  the  angry  fire. 
Unmoved  he  sank  on  the  fragrant  pyre. 
For  the  legend  taught  him  thus  to  die. 
For  the  myrtle  bowera  of  a  lovelier  sky. 

But  mark  the  sleep  of  the  mighty  one, 

On  his  bannered  couch  at  Babylon ! 

Ah !  strange,  in  his  dream,  seems  the  pictured  group. 

Of  his  war-worn  chiefs  and  mounted  troop. 

Bringing  each  the  gift  of  a  soldier's  tear, 

To  the  flowret-pall  of  a  warrior's  bier! 

'Twas  the  spell  of  death— and  the  Monarch  knew. 

That  the  words  of  his  prophet-sire  wen  true. 

H.  w.  n. 


*  Calaaui  wss  s  celebrated  IndisD  philosophsr,  who  fellowed 
Alexander,  tbe  Greet,  tai  Ills  expeditioo  to  India.  Baiag  sfek,  ia 
his  eighty-<hird  veer,  be  ordered  e  pile  to  be  raised,  npoa  wbieb 
he  monnted,  decked  with  flowen  sod  garlaada,  to  die  astoaisb- 
HMat  of  tbe  Klag  and  bia  amv.  When  tbs  pile  waa  Sred,  Ales- 
aader  ashed  him  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  aay.  "  No,'*  i 
he,  '*  I  »baI1  meet  yon  agaia,  in  a  very  Aort  tisM  f** 
ioalbasllsr»la~ 
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Orif  iBti. 
AN   OPERATION; 

FROM  AN    UK  PUBLISHED  WORK,   CALLID  THE 
"ROMANCE  OF  ANATOBIY.** 


BT  J.   fl.   JONES. 


a 


You  urge  tl^t  tkera  is  no  romaiiGe  in  our  profet- 


»i 


sion. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  things  happen  qnetily  sometimes, 
and  we  make  strange  acquaintances  in  the  course  of 
our  practice,  I  admit;  but  that  any  thing  positirely 
romantic,  as  the  word  is  understood,  occurs  in  the 
practice  of  surgery,  I  deny." 

Thus  discoursed  two  young  gentlemen  who  wrote 
M.  D.  at  the  end  of  their  names. 

"  Charles,"  said  the  older  of  the  two,  "  light  your 
•egar,  and  listen.  Two  yea;^  before  I  received  my 
degree,  the  events  narrated  here  occurred."  He  opened 
a  portfolio,  and  commenced  reading  as  follows  :  '  During 
a  period  of  time  occupied  by  me  in  a  tour  through  the 
New  Englalid  States,  in  the  year  .183-,  I  was  on  board 
a  steamboat,  crowded  with  passengers.  The  state  of 
Maine  had  atlzactions  for  me,  and  to  one  of  iu  towns  I 
was  destined.  Among  the  many  groups  that  were 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  Aea  in  theirchosen  positions  on 
the  ste^n)er*s  deck,  a  few  hours  afker  our  departure,  the 
attention  of  many  observers  was  attracted  more  pai^ 
ticularly  to  a  family  party  of  three  pertone-— an  elderly 
gentleman  of  intellectual  appearance,  and  two  young 
ladies,  his  daughters  ^--one  an  invalid,  the  other  the 
iocamatioii  of  health  and  beauty.  The  object  of  their 
journey— the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  afflicted 
cme,  by  change  of  scene,  and  the  magic  potency^  in 
many  cases  of  the  invigorating  sea  breexe.  Having 
selected  a  seat  near  this  party,  for  no  motive  of  listening 
to  their  discourse ;  the  earnest  manner  of  the  elder 
of  the  ladies  prevented  any  other  result,.  I  heard  her 
Other's  repeated  cautions,  and  he  earnestly  entreated 
her  to  be  careful  if  she  remained  upon  the  deck  alone. 

'  There  is  no  danger,  father,'  said  she.  '  I  would 
not  wish  to  live,  if  I  am  ever  to  be  the  slave  of  fear.' 

For  the  fint  time,  I  had  become  interested  in  her 
character,  and  a  silent  prayer  went  forth  from  my 
heart,  that  her  jiath  through  life  should  be  guarded 
from  any  cause  for  the  fear  she  seemed  with  ail  her 
soul  to  despise.  I  left  the  deck  as  her  father  ending  a 
fresh  caution  with,  '  Ellen,  my  dear,  I  hope  no  harm 
wUI  come  .of  your  want  of  care  '—led  the  younger  sister 
to  the  cabin  below. 

A  short  time  afVerwards,  while  standing  near  the 
place  appointed  for  the  engineer,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  complicated  machine,  with  powerful  pre- 
cirion  propeUing  us  against  wind  and  tide,  some  doxen 
miles  an  hour,  on  a  sudden  the  engine  Mras  stopped  in 
obedience  to  the  signal  bell,  and  I  heard  considerable 
bustle  on  the  deck  above.-  A  fishiog^boat  had  attempted 
to  cross  the  track  of  the  steamer,  and  to  avoid  collision, 
the  abrupt  stoppage  had  been  deemed  necessary  by  the 
captain.  The  fishing-boat  passed  in  safety  by,  and  the 
Btaamer  was  again  under  fiiU  steam.     A«  I  walked 


lelswely  to  the  after  part  of  One  boat,  I  saw  a  enwd 
near  the  ladies'  cabin,  -and  bonM  in  the  arms  of  ber 
father,  apparently  dead,  was  the  ycnag  lady  isdiom  I  bid 
left  and  who  subsequently  becamo  an  olgeet  of  intenie 
interest  to  many  on  board.     I  faeattated  in  forcing  nj 
way  to  her,  supposing  chat  it  niglit  be  a  case  of  faint- 
ing, and  there  were  enough  to  apply  the  remedies  nsosl 
on  such  occasions.     After  the  lapea  of  a  few  minutet, 
from  the  agitated  appearance  of  those  who  bad  accooi- 
panied  the  young  lady  into  the  eaifatir,  it  was  evident  to 
me  that  a  serioos  accident  had  oceurred.     I  entered 
the  cabin  with  the  captain,  and  beheld  recHning  upon  s 
settee,  the  form  of  that  lovely  girl,  to  all  appearance, 
dead,  her  father  and  sister  bending*  over  her  in  sgooT, 
chafing  her  temples,  pressing  her  white  hands,  calling 
opon  her  name  in  vaiR,  their  aagniah  sabsading  in  floodi 
of  tears.    Messengers  had  been  despatched  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  boat,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  aDOo; 
the  passengers,  a  surgeon,  who  oould  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury.     No  one  had  yet  been 
found.    I  asked  bow  the  accident  occurred,  and  wst 
informed  that  when  the  boat  stepped,  the  young  hdy 
was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  promenade  deck ;  (be 
passengers  aaxioosly  rushing  to  one  side,  as  the  fishing 
boat  passed,  caused  the  steamer  to  careen,  when  the 
poor  girl  fell  to  the  deck  below,  striking  ber  head  npon 
a  oovner  of  the  chain-box.    A  medical  gentleman  entered 
the  cabin-*-a  young  man  entered   with  faim.     Upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  die  sltnll  of  the  ymuig 
lady  was  firactured,  and  every  symptom  indicated  com- 
pression of  the  brain.    This  intelligence  was  imptited 
to  the  unhappy  parent  of  the  girl,  with  the  candid 
acknowledgment  that  her  situation  was  one  of  innDi- 
ment  peril.    '  Can  nothing  be  dona  to  save  lierf'  Mid 
the  weeping  father ;  the  sister  had  been  removed  in  an 
almost  unconscious  state  fh>m  the  cabin,  and  was  in  the 
care  of  some  of  the  ladies.    The  physician  replied  that 
there  was  but  one  hope  to  rest  upon--an  operation, 
and  that  skilfully  and  speedily  performed.     'What 
operation  f  said  the  father,  holding  her  bead  in  hi* 
hands,  and  waiting  a  reply  in  breathless  anxiety. 

'  Trepanning,'  quietly  responded  the  physician,  and 
briefly  explained  his  meaning.  A  silence  of  somednrs- 
tion  ensued. 

*  When  this  dreadful'  operation  is  peff(»rmed,  what  ii 
the  chance  of  recovery  f '  gasped  the  father,  seJiiBf  the 
physician  by  the  arm. 

'  That  must  depend  upon  dreumstancss,'  was  hif 
reply. 

*  Save  ber  life.  EUen,  my  child— my  child.  P^ 
giri,  'tu  an  awful  thing  to  think  of.  If,  as  y<m  say,  it 
must  be  done,  for  Heaven's  sake  lose  no  time.' 

'I  have  no  instruments  fit  for  the  purpose-  ^^ 
would  1  undertake  it  if  I  had.  It  needs  a  mOre  «P^ 
rienced  hand  than  mine.  I  never  even  saw  it  done. 
From  the  books  only  I  know  its  nature  and  manner  of 
proceeding.' 

The  captain  remarked  that  be  had  a  case  of  ioetrv- 
menu  on  board  the  boat;  of  their  purposes  he  was 
ignorant.  The  young  man  who  had  eoier^  with  the 
;byfician»  bad  been  oarefiilly  exanumag  ths  iqv<7> 
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and  reqiMsted  the  captain  to  procure  the  instrumentt, 
who  ieft  the  cabin  for  that  purpote.  He  then  addrRued 
the  physician—-'  Sir,  should  the  trepan  be  at  hand, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  attempt  the  operation  T  In  hmr 
present  state,  she  must  die,  unless  some  aid  be  promptly 
given.     I  will  assist  you.' 

'  Are  you  a  physician  V 

*  No,  I  am  a  student  of  medicine  only.  I  have  seen 
the  trepan  twice  used  with  complete  success.  I  aibi 
aware  'tis  a  dangerous  operation,  though  easily  per- 
formed.' 

'I  shall  pot  undertake  it.  I  could  not  iommon 
resolution;    I  do  not  profess  surgery.' 

'  We  are  many  miles  from  land,  sir.  I  never  per- 
formed this  or  any  other  operation  upon  the  human 
body.'  Relying  upon  my  knowledge  of  anatomy—- the 
exigency  of  the  case— the  fiivorable  position  of  the 
wound,  I  would  not  shrink  in  any  attempt  to  save  a 
valuable  life.    Why  should  you  f ' 

The  captain  returned.  The  case  was  opened,  and 
proved,  upon  examination,  to  be  a  large  case  of  am- 
putating instruments,  and,  foktunately,  the  trepan  and 
its  necessary  apparatus  accompanying'  them.  The 
father  revived  from  an  apparent  stupor.  The  sight 
of  the  knives  made  him  shudder.  '  Well,'  said  he,  in 
a  whisper, '  what  is  to  be  done  V     ' 

The  young  man  and  the  physician  were  conversing 
inaudibly  together  for  a  moment.  'No,  sir,'  replied 
the  physician.  'Nothing  in  the  world  would  induce 
me  to  attempt  it.  Having  no  confidence  in  my  own 
power,  yon  know,  sir,  it  is  not  likely  that  1  should  suc- 
ceed.' 

'  If  you  were  not  on  board  the  boat,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  the  request  of  those  interested,  I 
would  attempt  it.  Be  it  understood  that  you  refuse, 
and  if  her  father  will  trust  me,  I  will  save  her  if  I  can. 
Captain,  you  know  me.  I  can  have  none  but  good 
motives.' 

The  father  had  listened.  The  calm  and  cool  manner 
of  the  young  student  weighed  much  in  his  favimr.  '  After 
a  look  at  his  child,  who  still  seemed  in  the  »Ieep  of 
death,  die  biw,  peculiar  breathing  sound,  attendant 
upon  such  cases,  being  the  only  sign  of  life,  and  sure 
symptom  of  the  nature  of  the  hurt,  he  took  the  young 
man's  hand  and  said,  '  Do-  what  you  think  best.  Save 
her  if  you  can ;  God  help  you.'  He  kissed  her,  and 
walked  away,  checking  the  emotion,  and  repeating  the 
prayer  for  her  safety* 

A  request  was  made  for  all  those  whose  aid  was  not 
necessary,  to  retire  from  the  cabin,  which  was,  of 
course,  complied  with.  The  physician,  to  his  credit  be 
it  spoken,  remained  to  assist  in  an  act  which  he  dared 
not  be  a  principal  in.  The  instnunenu  having  been 
carefuHy  arranged,  and  every  thing  that  prudence  could 
suggest,  attended  to,  the  young  lady  was  placed  upon  a 
table  to  undergo  this  fearful  operation.  There  was,  to 
her,  no  dread.  She  could-  foel  no  pain.  Sensation,  to 
her,  was  a  lost  &colty.  But  the  loss  of  self-possession 
in  the  operatox^— a  lack  of  knowledge  and  judgment 
in  the  critical  momisnt,  might  make  of  the  instrument 
used  to  save  a  life,  a  weapon  of  sure  dettmctioa.    The 


physician  secured  her  head  in  a  position  most  conve- 
nient, the  student  removed  from  the  ii^ured  spot  the 
golden  curls,  as  he  took  the  scalpel  in  his  hand  to  make 
the  necessary  incision  through  the  integuments.  'Twas 
evident  success  would  attend  his  efforts.  His  hand 
trembled  not,  his  eye  quailed  not.  In  a  moment  a  part 
of  the  scalp  was  dissected  up— ^e  bone  was  visible— 
the  saw  about  to  do  its  woik.  Such  silence— a  frightful 
wound  appeared,  and  though  inflicted  upon  one  who 
feh  not  the  edge  of  the  knife,  still  it  called  forth  a 
terrible  feeling  of  suspense.'  But  a  short  time  had  been 
occupied  by  the  young  operator,  when,  removing  a 
piece  of  the  skull  of  a  circular  form,  &e  brain,  with  it* 
thousand  vessels  distended  with  blood,  showed  plainly 
through  its  covering  membrane.  Her  father  had 
walked  about  the  cabin,  not  daring  to  look  in  the  direo- 
tion  in  which  his  child  was  lying.  After  various 
attempts  to  speak,  he  turned,  saw  the  blood  necessarily 
lost,  trickling  down  her  Hvid  cheek,  and  covering,  in  its 
course,  the  loose  locks  that  had  been  spared.  '  Is  she 
alive?  do  not  answer  me— «tiU  I  must  ask— Ellen, 
Ellen.' 

Expressions  like  these  escaped  from  hit  lips,  in  tones 
of  heart-sinking  despair.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  operator,  who  was  proceeding  to  th6  last 
stages  of  his  task,  with  as  firm  a  hand  and  determined 
heart,  as  if  the  instruments  were  acting  upon  mari>le. 
A  moment's  pau^  for  reflection  and  consoltatiou,  had 
enabled  him  to  decide  upon  an  i  mportant  point.  Apply- 
ing a  lever  to  the  depressed  portion  of  the  skull,  it  was 
with  some  difikmlty  raised,  and  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness were  evident.  She  moved  her  hands,  raised 
them  to  her  head.  The  eye  of  the  sufferer  resumed 
its  natural  office,  and  from  her  lips  came  the  words  of 
transport— ' Father h  I  am  safe!  I'm  better!'  The 
transition  from  apparent  death  to  life,  so  sudden,  was 
like  the  charms  of  the  magician's  art.  Overcome  by 
the  change,  her  &ther  sank  into  a  chair,  and  was  not 
disturbed  'till  the  proper  divssitigs  were  applied,  and 
the  operation  pronounced  complete.  The  party  were 
soon  after  landed  at  the  town  where  I  intended  spend- 
ing some  days,  and  with  the  young  surgeon,  I  assisted 
in  her  removal  to  the  carriage. '  For  days  he  attended 
her  constantly,  and  her  complete  recovery  was  the 
result.     Is  there  not  something  romantic  in  this  T" 

"  No,  it's  what  might  be  called  an  interesting  case, 
and  its  equal  may  be  found  In  any  of  your  published 
lectures  by  distinguished  professors  of  surgery." 

"  Well,  it's  an  odd  way  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife. 
You'll  allow  that,  I  suppose." 

"  Why,  yes,  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  cranium  of  a  young  lady,  was  the  way  to 
win  her  heart." 

"  It  was  in  this  case,  at  any  rate.  The  fair-haired 
lady  I  introduced  you  to  yesterday,  the  wife  of  my 
friend  •—,  who,  yotf  know,  is  no  doctor,  was  the 
heroine  of  my  romance.  I  had  the  story  from  the 
M.  D.  who  was  present  on  the  occasion.  And  her 
father  has  given  him,  with  her,  a  fortune.  That  lock 
of  hair  you  saw  braided  in  the .  broach  you  so  much 
admired  in  his  bosom,  was  the  one  cut  from  Ellen's 
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hernd,  previoiu  to  the  operation,  and  which  he  prizes 
beyond  the  jewels  that  encompass  it.  Now  what  say 
you  te  the  romance  of  oar  profession  f*' 

^Say,"  yawned  the  jnnior  M.  D.,  ''why,  that  such 
diingv  don't  happen  every  day.  Why  is  not  your  friend 
oaeof  ust" 

He  is,  in  all  but  the  name,  possessing*  the  cpialities 
iry  to  excel  in  the  praetioe  of  the  healing  art,  an 
honor  to  society,  delighting'  to  do  good,  ei\$oyiag  the 
felicity  of  domestic  life  with  a  companion  won  firom  the 
grave,  by  the  knowledge  of  a  splendid  science,  and  the 
oourageoas  exercise  of  itp  ]mnciples.  Is  not  his  reward 
Ae  continuation  of  a  true  romance?" 

Bo$Um,  1841. 


Original. 


LOVE'S    VISIONS    FADE. 


BT  J.  O.   CDMMIIVO. 


Alas  !  thou'st  gane  awa',  Mary, 
Thou'st  gane  awa'  frae  me ; 

The  rose  has  left  thy  mossy  cheek, 
The  love-light's  left  thine  e'e. 

Thy  hinny  mou  has  ceased  to  breathe 

Its  loved  notes  in  my  ear ; 
And  all  around  with  silent  tongue, 

Prodaims  that  thon'rt  not  bore. 

Ah  I  who  could  tell  the  joyous  hopes 
That  swelled  my  grateful  heart, 

When  all  I  loved  on  earth  was  mine, 
And  mine— no  more  to  part. 

For  fancy  could  not  breathe  the  thought 

That  we  could  severed  be ; 
That  death's  cokl  finger  could  idlnre, 

Thy  fairy  form  from  me. 

But  ah,  alas!    Time  tells  sad  tales. 
He  lures  us  o'er  life's  path, 

Strewing  wild  flowers  along  our  way- 
Flowers  that  no  frain^ance  hath. 

The  blossoms  which  we  cherish  now, 

A  poisoned  chalice  bear ; 
The  blessings  which  we  value  now, 

Ere  night  brin^  grief  or  care. 

My  Mary  loved,  and  I,  too,  loved, 

But  ah,  these  visions  fl«Kl ; 
She,  like  a  snow-wreath,  left  my  gaze ; 

Love  gave  a  tear  instead. 

So  end  the  dreams  of  life ;  then  why 

After  its  pleasures  thirst? 
The  brigHtest  flowers  the  soonest  fade. 

The  fairest  forms  die  first. 
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"  D&iTB  to  Mrs.  Grantham's,"  said  Mrs.  Hariey,  as 
she  issued  from  one  of  the  fashionable  Broadway  stores, 
and  entered  her  splendid  carriage.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  velvet^covered  seeps  were  pgain  let  down,  and.  she 
stood  at  the  iloor  of  her  friend,  with  her  card-case 
already  half  opened  in  her  hand,  well  knowing  that  it 
would  be  in  requisition>  as  she  had  just  seen  Mrs. 
Grantham  amid  a  group  of  ladies,  in  the  crowded  prome- 
nade. *'  Wait  here  'till  I  return ;  I  am  going  to  pay 
another  visit,"  said  she,  as  the  footman  threw  open  the 
carriage  door.  With  state^  step  she  walked  onward 
until  she  reached  the  nearest  intersecting  street,  then 
drawing  her  veil  closely  over  her  face,  and  quickening 
her  pace,  she  turned,  the  comer,  and  was  lost  to  the 
view  of  her  watchful  servants. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  the  liveried  coachman  with  a 
knowing  leer ;  "  where  do  you  think  Mrs.  Hariey  has 
gone,  Wilson  f " 

**  How  should  I  know  ?"  was  the  careless  reply. 

"  She's  gone  to  see  her  old  aunt  who  keeps  school  in 
one  of  these  up-town  streets." 

**  Oh,  ho !  is  that  the  game  ?  poor  relalions  !  WeO, 
I  am  glad  that  she  has  too  much  regard  for  her  horses 
to  let  them  stand  at  the  door  of  a  beggariy  school- 
madam." 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  remarks  of  her  sancy 
domestics,  who  assumed  the  privilege  of  conjecturing 
the  truth  at  most  inconvenient  seasons,  Mrs.  Haiiey 
hurried  on,  and,  after  several  turns  and  windings,  taken 
to  avoid  publicity,,  found  the  place  she  sought.  Her 
loud  knock  having  procured  her,  instant  admission,  she 
was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  awaken  some  early  associations  in  the  heart  of 
the  woman  of  fashion,  for  every  article  of  its  simple 
furniture  had  been  familiar  to  her  childhood.  The  tall 
thin  china  jars  which  adorned  the  narrow  chimneypiece 
— the  still  taller  silver  candlesticks  beside  tbeoa--the 
cumbrous  mahogany  chairs,  with  the  dean  but  feded 
chintz  covers — the  strait-backed  sofa — the  spider>lefged 
tea-table,  all  were  old  friends.  Even  the  worsted- 
worked  tea-kettle  holder,  its  original  colors  now  blen- 
ded in  one  dusky  tint,  held  its  accustomed  place  oo  one 
side  of  the  fire ;  while  a  fly-brush  of  peacock's  feathers, 
an. exact  cotmterpart  of  the  one  whose  hundred  c|yes 
hod  been  the  wonder  of  ber  childhood,  stiU  hung  in  the 
comer.  Many  a  happy  hour  had  Mrs.  Hariey  spent  ia 
the  very  room  where  she  now  stood  as  a  stranger,  and 
in  spite  of  herself,  ber  feelings  softened  as  memory 
retraced  ber  by-past  life.  The  entrance  of  the  miatieaa 
of  this  old-fashioned  mansion,  only  served  to  ienv« 
with  still  greater  vividness  her  recoUections  of  the  poet, 
for  in  the  mild  countenance  of  Mrs.  WilkinaoB,  sbe 
beheld  the  same  kind  expression  which  had  won  hor 
childish  affection.  The  years  that  had  stolen  the  bloom 
from  the  cheek  of  the  votary  of  fashion,  and  had  robbed 
her  form  of  its  pliant  grace,  had  lefl  scarcely  a  trace  of 
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-tbeir  fraitms  on  tbe  eMer  lady.  Her  tall  thin  figure  [ 
itili  retained  its  perpendicularity,  and  time  had  only 
deepened  the  furrowt  which  i^rief  had  early  traced  upon 
her  brow.  Her  dotiely-cut  blaok  tilk  drftM— the  square 
of  thfn  muslin  pinned  with  so  much  precision  orcr  her 
bosotn-— her  hi^hM*rewncd  eap«  with  its  neatly-crinfped 
border,  and  the  imdoih  braids  of  sihrer-sprinkled  hair 
which  crossed  her  high  forehead,  all  were  in  exact 
resoroblance  to  the  picture  traced  upon  Mrs.  Harley's 
aieraory  some  twenty  y<*«rs  earlier. 

**  I  hUve  coom-to  ask  you  to  pass  the  day  with  me. 
•unt,'*  said  -Mfs.  Hariey,  aBftuqiin^  her  blandest  tone  in 
answer  to  Mrs.  WBkinson's  jtoiko  hut  cold  salutation. 
"  Your  duties^  and  my  constant  Ongvffements,  prevent 
«Ri  from  meeting  as  often  as  we  ought,  but  I  am  deter- 
mined, for  the  future,  to  arrange  some  plan  by  which 
we  cnn  hnve  more  of  your  society.'* 

"  Your  determination  comes  too  late,  madam,"  said 
the  old  lady,  while  a  slight  flush  crossed  her  pale 
cheek  {  **  had  my  duties  and  your  engagements  been 
the  only  barriers  between  us,  they  might  have  been 
easily  removed.  The  true  obstacles  lisve  been  some- 
what more  insurmountable,  and  yet  methinks  even  the 
distinction  between  poverty  and  riches  might  have  been 
overlooked  in  favor  of  your  few  surviving^  relatives.*' 

"  Nay,  aunt,  you  wrong  me,"  said  Mrs.  Harley.  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  never  failed  in  respect  towards  yon." 

*'  No ;  you  have  managed  to  treat  me  with  total  neg^ 
lect,  and  yet,  to  be  perfeetiy  respectful,  if,  by  any 
chance,  we  accidentally  met.  However,  I  wish  not  to 
reproach  you,  Caroline;  your  way  through  life  has  not 
been  as  my  way,  and  though  botii  of  us  were  nurtured 
in  the  same  home,  we  have  sought  very  difierent  roads 
to  our  journey's  end.  When  your  mothei^— my  only 
sister— named  you  by  my  name,  and  gave  you  into  my 
arms  as  another  claimant  upon  my  affections,  I  received 
you  as  a  precious  gift  from  her  hands ;  and  when,  two 
years  later,  she  was  borne  to  her  early  grave,^  you  can 
testify  to  the  manner  in  which  I  fulfilled  my  duties  to 
the  little  orphan.  But  times  have  altered ;  I  was  then 
prosperous  and  happy,  the  wife  of  a  man  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  the  mother  of  a  lovely  fkmily.  I  am 
now  a  lonely  widow;  compelled  to  eke  out  my  dimin- 
ished  means  of  support  by  keeping  school,  and  I  ought 
not  be  surprised  to  find  friends  changed  as  weD  as  for> 
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tune. 

"  My  dear  madam,  can  you  suppose  your  altered  cir- 
cumstances have  had  any  influence  upon  my  fselings  f " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Harley,  in  well-dissembled  surprize. 

"  I  do  not  speak  from  va^foe  supposition  only,  Caro- 
line; I  know  what  I  say.  When  my  daughter  and 
myself  underreok  the  charge  of  a  private  boardings 
school,  you  gradoally  dropped  all  intimacy  with  us,  for 
you  had  grown  rich,  as  we  had  declined  in  fortunes,  and 
yon  began  to  feel  tital  the  piesence  of  *  poor  reioHonM ' 
might  he  rather  inconvenient.  When  your  daughter 
left  the  nursery,  she  was  transferred  lo  one  of  Aoae 
pests  of  modem  society,  •.f€t%kionahle  boardlnf-school, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  my  antiquated  method  of 
imparting  real  knowledge,  instead  of  superficial  aooom- 
pliabtoenCs,  as  baeaose  the  relationship  hotweea  *U6 
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would  seem  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Nay, 
you  have  even  denied  that  relationship  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  and  I  therefore  can  have  no  confidence 
in  professions  of  regard." 

The  self-possession  of  Mrs.  Harley  quite  foiled  her 
as  she  listened  to  these  bitter  truths.  Her  brow  crim* 
soned,  and  she  bit  her  lips  as  she  replied, '«  Well,  aunt, 
you  have  chosen  to  misunderstand  my  motives,  and 
reject  my  good  will." 

"  No,  Carolina,  I  do  not  reject  your  good  will,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  accept  your  civilities  $  if  I  can  serve 
you  in  any  way,  I  am  ready,  but  do  not  come  to  nM 
with  hollow  professions.  Yjou  have  doubtiess  visited 
me  on  business,  this  morning;  let  us  therefore  discuss 
It  as  strangers,  or,  at  least,  mero  acquaintances." 

Nothing  but  Mrs.  Hariey's  strong  desire  to  acquire 
some  iaformatioo  on  a  subject  which  nearly  intarestod 
her,  could  have  induced  her  to  bear  her  aunt's  seveM 
remarks*  She,  however,  repressed  the  aqgry  feelings 
which  rose  within  her  breast,  and  with  the  bland  cour- 
tesy for  which  she  was  remarkable,  replied,  "  It  shall 
be  as  you  wish,  madam;  I  will  no  longer  proffer  any 
claim  of  kindred,  but  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  your  ideas 
of  propriety,  will  you  ha  s<i  good  as  to  afford  me  soma 
information  respecting  the  character  and  temper  of  a 
young  lady  now  under  your  chai^f  I  mean  Miss 
Eveline  Morris*" 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  looked  suirprised.  Mrs.  Harley  eon- 
tinued,  "  I  did  intend  to  include  her  in  the  invitation 
which  I  just  had  the  pleasura  of  offering  lo  you,  and  the 
pain  of  hearini^  you  nject;  of  course  I  wish  my  ques- 
tions concerning  her  to  be  considered  in  the  Hf  ht  of  a 
confidential  communication,  and  I  should  he  unwilling 
m  have  the  interest  I  take  in  her  made  public." 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  making  known  the  reasons 
for  such  inquiry  7"  asked  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  on  my  daughter's 
account  that  I  feel  interested  in  the  child.  Mikjor 
Morris  visits  us  very  frequentiy,  and  I  think  is  strongly 
disposed  to  admire  my  beautiful  Mary." 

"  Major  Morris  f "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilkhison ;  *'  par- 
don my  surprize,  Caroline,  but  if  I  retain  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  very  lovely  litde  girl  whom  I  once  saw  with 
you,  she  can  scarcely  he  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  while  the  major  is  certainly  past  forty." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  aunt,"  replied  Mrs.  Harley,  in 
her  most  dulcet  tones.  "  Mary  is  just  eighteen,  but 
the  maior  is  a  very  yoang4ooking  man,  and  possesses 
many  advantages." 

"  He  is  rich  and  fashionable,  you  mean,  Caroline." 

"  It  would  certainly  be  a  brilliant  match  for  Mary ; 
he  is  very  distinguished  in  society." 

"  He  is  more  than  that,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  in 
htm,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  warmly.  "He  is  a  man 
of  high-toned  fieelings,  of  elevated  character,  and  of  fine 
talents.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  should  seek  a 
second  marriage,  fot  I  doubt  whether  iris  first  was  a 
very  happy  one,  but  it  is  strange  he  should  choose  so 
young  a  wife." 

"  Mary  is  very  boamifhl,  aunt,  and  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  destroy  in  her  mind  those  youthfol  illosione 
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which  80  often  interfere  with  the  prudent  calcakitiona 
of  parents." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  youthful  illufions  ?*' 
**  Oh,  those  romantic  ideas  of  love  in  a  cottajpp,  and 
disinterested  affection,  which  generally  £11  a  girl's  head 
when  she  first  enters  society,  and  often  induce  her  to 
threw  herself  away  upon  some  penniless  fcUow  with 
hlack  whiskers  and  a  sentimental  smile.  Mary,  ihough 
BO  young,  has  as  much  discretion  as  if  she  was  thirty. 
She  never  reads  novels,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  derived  entirely  from  my  experience.  It  has  been 
my  object  to  make  her  understand  society  as  it  actually 
exists.  My  own  preconceived  fancies  of  worldly  happi- 
ness have  given  me  some  bitter  hours,  and  I  wished  to 
save  her  from  the  pain  which  we  all  sufler,  when  our 
early  dreams  fade  into  reality." 

There  was  a  touch  of  feeling  in  Mrs.  Harley's  manner 
which  softened  the  stem  old  lady.  "  Take  care,  Caro- 
line," said  she,  "  lest  in  destroying  the  romance  which 
grows  up  in  the  heart  of  every  woman,  you  do  Itiot  foot 
up  the  generous  impulses  which  are  ever  entwined  with 
it.  She  who  enters  upon  life  endowed  with  warm  and 
enthusiastic  feelings,  must  necessarily  encounter  many 
sorrows,  but  that  very  discipline  of  grief  renders  her 
more  capable  of  bearing  her  burden  meekly ;  of  sympa- 
iHxing  with  the  afflicted,  of  proctiitng  the  d^interested 
kindness  which  is  a  peculiar  privilege,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  perfonjiing  those  feminine  duties  which  are  designed 
to  make  her  a  help,  meet  for  man.  I  do  not  admire  a 
calculating  spirit  in  youth.  It  is  so  unnatural,  so 
unsuitbd  to  the  unsuspecting  innocence  which  ought 
always  to  characterise  that  bright  season  of  life,  that, 
schoolmistress  as  I  am,  I  would  rather  see  the  errors 
of  a  generous  mind,  than  the  undeviating  propriety  of 
a  perfectly  selfish  one,  which  is  always  correct  from 
motives  of  interest." 

"  Well,  aunt,  for  my  part,  I  think  those  happiest  who 
allow  their  affections  to  run  in  the  frceest  channels." 

"  Those  are  happiest  who,  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  dutiee  to  do,  perform  them  best.  A  woman  i:* 
blest  in  proportion  as  she  ministers  to  the  happiness  of 
others ;  she  may  have  moro  sorrows,  moro  calls  upon 
her  sympathy,  but  she  has  also  more  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  she  thus  exercises  nil  her  faculties — all  her 
affections—and  in  this  exercise  consists  the  secret  of 
woman^s  happiness." 

**  1  dare  say  you  are  right,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Harley,  politely,  suppressing  a  yawn,  "  but  now  let  us 
talk  of  Eveline  Morris.  If  Mary  is  to  be  her  step- 
mother, as  I  hope  she  b,  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
young  lady  may  be  best  managed." 

**  Managed  /  how  I  detest  the  word,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  warmly;  a  child  should  never  be 
aianaged.  Bflanagement  Implies  finesse,  and  trickery, 
and  concealment,  neither  of  which  are  necessary  in  the 
guidance  of  children.  I  have  taught  school  for  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  found  one  who  could  not  compre- 
hend and  appreciate  plain,  honest  dealing.  Teach 
young  persons  with  candor,  kindness  and  resolution, 
and  you  will  never  study  the  art  of  management." 


"  Is  Miss  Eveline  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  her 
own  will  T". 

"  Yes,  when  she  wills  to  do  right,  and  when  she  ia 
wrong,  a  word  of  remonstrance  is  sufficient  to  subdue 
her.  Eveline  Morris  must  be  governed  only  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  the  affections,  for  although  to  kind- 
ness she  is  as  docile  as  a  lamb,  she  would  be  utteriy 
untomeable  by  harsh  and  severe  treatment.  But  ore 
you  sure  Major  Morris  is  in  love  with  your  daughter  ?" 

**  I  wish  I  was  certain  of  that  fact,  my  dear  madam  ; 
but  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  him  so ;  he  admires  the 
fresh  and  youthful  beauty  for  which  she  is  remarkable, 
he  is  charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  manners  which  I 
have  taken  such  pains  to  teach  her,  and  I  think,  with 
proper  discretion  on  our  parts,  he  may  be  led  on  to  form 
a  serious  attachment.  Excuse  me  for  trespassing  so 
long  upon  your  valuable  time,",  continued  Mrs.  Harley, 
looking  at  her  watch.  "  So  you  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  bring  your  young  pupil  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow  7" 
The  old  lady  coldly  answered  in  the  negative.  "  Well, 
gcKxl  morning !  the  next  time  I  call,  I  will  bring  M  vy 
with  mo,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Moms." 

Mrs.  Harley  huiried  away,  and  as  she  regained  her 
carriage,  she  threw  herself  back  upon  the  silken  cushion* 
with  a  feeling  of  discomfort  such  as  she  did  not  often 
experience.  ''  Thank  Heaven,"  thought  she,  "  that 
long  lecture  is  at  an  end ;  the  old  lady  has  passed  away 
an  hour,  and.  yet  contrived  to  give  ma  no  actual  informal 
tion  about  this  Eveline  Morris;  I  dare  say  Mary  will 
have  trouble  enough  with  her,  unless  her  father  can  be 
persuaded  to  keep  her  at  school." 

Perhaps  the  manocuvreing  momma  would  have  felt 
less  sanguine  in  her  schemes  if  ^e  could  have  token  o 
peep  into  a  certain  bock  parlor,  where  sot  the  hand- 
some and  stately  Mi^or  Morris,  holding  the  hand  of  o 
delicate  and  graceful  woman,  in  whose  intellecturol 
countenance  the  '  freshness  of  youthful  beonty  *  hod 
long  since  given  place  to  more  lasting  chorms.  He 
od mired  the  beautiful  Mary  Harley,  as  he  would  hove 
done  o  fine  picture,  but  if  he  thought  of  her  at  oil,  it 
was  only  as  o  child,  in  comporison  with  himself.  He 
was  the  friend  of  her  father,  without  baring  the  slightest 
idea  of  becoming  the  lover  of  the  daughter,  for  his  good 
sense  taught  him,  that  in  making  a  second  choice,  hia 
age,  and  the  future  welfare  of  his  child  should  be  tokea 
into  consideration.  This  he  had  done  ;  and  even  whil9 
Mrs.  Harley  was  condescending  to  visit  her  poor  reiO' 
tion$i  in  order  to  further  her  plans  with  regard  to  the 
rich  widower,  he  had  taken  the  liber^  of  calling  upoo 
one  of  those  humble  rolotives,  with  the  offer  of  his 
heart  and  hand.  In  less  than  three  months  ofker 
the  double  intenriew,  the  foshionoble  world  were  oil 
surprised  by  the  announcement  of  the  m^or*s  marriage 
He  hod  learned  to  estimate  the  true  character  of  women, 
and  despising  the  ollurements  of  fashion,  he  had  choeea 
the  modest,  unpretending  dooghter  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
—the  poor  relation  of  the  aspiring  Mrs.  Harley.  The 
close  of  the  memorable  year  of  ^^36,  the  year  of  bub' 
blesy  OS  it  may  emphoticolly  be  colled,  found  the  m^jor 
ond  his  pleosont  fomily  circle  ^tyoying  the  rotioiiol 
pleoswes  of  Parisian  life,  while  it  left  Mn.  Hoiicy 
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plannin;  new  schemn  for  tbe  advaneemeot  of  her 
daaf  hter,  and  Tainly  regretlinf  her  negleet  of  her '  poor 
relation*,' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1840  when  Major  Morris 
returoed  to  his  native  land.  His  daughter  had  grown 
up  into  an  elegant  and  graceful  girl,  his  wife  had 
realized  all  his  anticipations  of  domestio  h^piness, 
and  he  had  learned  to  love  old  Mrs.  Wilkinson  with 
almost  filial  affgction.  They  formed  a  united  and  affec- 
tionate family,  stud)Hng  the  comfort  of  each  other,  and 
thus  contributing  most  effectually  to  their  own.  They 
returned  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  city  of  their 
birth,  and  the  migor's  £rst  care  was  to  select  such  a 
dwelling  as  might  become  his  permanent  pliice  of 
abode.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  such. 
Many  a  splendid  mansion,  which,  at  his  departure,  .was 
filled  with  aspiring  and  wealthy  families,  now  stood 
untenanted  and  lonely  in  their  magnificence.  The 
spirit  of  speculation  had  proved  itself  but  a  juggKng 
fiend— the  gold  which  men  had  fancied  within  their 
grasp,  like  fairy  treasure,  had  returned  to  its  origi- 
nal worthlessness,  and  the  miUionaire  of  — *36,  was  the 
baakript  of  — '40. 

Among  others  who  had  put  in  the  sickle  at  harvest- 
time,  and  reaped  only  tares,  was  Mr.  Harley^  Tempted 
by  the  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune  in  a  night,  he 
fiorgot  that  things  of  such  gourdiike  growth  may  wither 
even  as  quickly.  Neglecting  the  business  which  was 
gradually  heaping  up  wealth  within  his  coffers,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  stock  and  land  specula- 
tions, entering  heart  and  hand  into  all  the  gambling 
schemes  of  the  wildest  projectors.  We  smile  at  the 
credulity  of  those  who,  in  the  olden  time,  ruined  them- 
selves, and  beggared  their  children,  by  their  insane 
quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  but  will  not  posterity 
regard  with  the  same  contemptuous  pity  the  mad  and 
headlong  career  which  the  men  of  our  own  time  have 
followed,  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth  7  We  were  smitten 
vrith  avarice  as  with  a  pestilence-*the  strong  and  the 
weak«-the  wise  and  the  ignorantr— the  virtuous  and  the 
depraved^-all  fell  victinu  to  the  plague,  and  many  an 
untiowly  •grave—- many  a  broken  heart,  which  *  brokenly 
lives  on,'  remains  to  attest  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Harley  had  risked  all,  and  losi.  From  a  con- 
,  dition  of  affluence  and  splendor,  he  was  cast  headlong 
into  beggary.  Every  thing  was  gone— his  money— his 
credifr^x^even  his  character,  as  a  man  of  honor,  was  lost, 
in  his  vain  attempt  to  sustain  himself,  and  in  the  very 
crisis  of  his  misfortunes,  he  was  found  lying  dead  on 
the  fioor  of  his  counting-room.  He  had  died  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  produced  by  intense  mental  distress,  but  the 
good  natured  world,  of  course,  suggested  that  an  event 
so  judiciously  timed)  could  scarcely  be  a  natural  one, 
and  thus  the  cloud  of  suspieion  rested  even  upon  the 
grave  of  the  unhappy  bankrupt.  Major  Morris  sought 
in  vain  to  discover  the  retreat  of  tbe  bereaved  family. 
Wbeth0r  from  pride,  or -some  accidental  cause,  they  had 
left  no  trace  of  their  course  after  the  final  sale  of  all 
furniture  and  effects,  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  whose 


sense  of  past  wrongs  had  loo^  sinoe  been  forgotten  in 
sympathy  for  their  misfortunes,  in  vain  lamented  her 
ignorance  of  their  condition. 

Some  months  had  passed  away,  when  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, having  occauon  to  employ  a  sempstress,  recemed 
information  from  a  person  who  kept  a  sort  of  haber- 
dashery store,  that  she  could  not  perform  a  greater  act 
of  charity,  than  by  giving  her  work  to  a  lady  who 
lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  her  house.  Upon  furtlier 
inquiry,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  ascertained  that  the  person 
whom  she  was  required  to  employ,  lived  alone,  in  great 
seclusion,  and  that  her  name  was  never  mentioned  to 
tbe  ladies  who  gave  her  work.  "  The  work  is  left  with 
me,  ma'am,"  said  the  womaa,"  and  I  am  responsible 
fur  it;  but  the  lady  does  not  waat  to  be  known;  I 
believe  she  was  once  very  rich,  and  she  is  afraid  some 
of  her  acquaintances  will  remember  her." 

''Has  she  a  daughter?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

"She  has,  ma'am,  but  the  unnatural  creature  has 
left  her  mother,  and  gone  off  with  a  young  Frenchman, 
who  took  a  fancy  to  her  pretty,  face." 

"  Was  she  very  handsome." 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  but  she  was  no  better  than  a  beautiful 
wax  figure— «he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  any  body,  and 
all  she  did  was  to  dress  herself  in  all  the  little  finery 
she  could  get,  and  sit  by  the  window  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  gentlemen.  Her  mother  was  almost 
killed  by  her  desertion,  but  it  did  not  destroy  the  poor 
lady's  pride ;  I  believe  she  has  gone  without  a  dinner 
many  a  time,,  because  she  was  too  proud  to  let  any  one 
know  her  poverty." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson's  interest  was  excited,  and  she  insisted 
on  being  allowed  to-viMt  the  nameless  lady.  In  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  kind-hearted  shop-keeper,  she 
made  her  way  up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  in  the  misera- 
ble apartment,  found,  as  she  had  expected,  her  bereaved 
and  impoverished  niece. 

Mrs.  Morris  did  not  insult  her  unhappy  cousin  by 
calling  to  see  her  in  her  carriage,  nor  yet  did  she  make 
her  way  by  stealth  to  the  abode  of  poverty.  A  comfor- 
table home,  a  competent  provision  for  her  c4>mfort  were 
provided,  and  then  Mrs.  Wilkinson  conducted  her 
daughter  to  the  presence  of  her  relative,  whose  claims 
to  kindred  were  not  now  disavowed.  Doubtless,  of  all 
the  parties,  Mrs.  Harley  felt,  with  the  most  acuteness, 
the  difference  between  poor  relatione  in  *36  and  '40. 


ABUSE    OF    POWER. 

Whkritcr  men  have  been  intrusted  with  an  unlimi- 
ted power,  they  have  never  failed  to  abuse  it;  pride, 
which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  homage  it  receives, 
ignorance  and  sensuality  give  them  the  idea  that  they 
are  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  fill  them  with  absurd 
notions  of  their  high  dignity  and  importance.  What- 
ever may  be  the  civil  or  military  talents  of  the  first 
monarchs,  their  descendants  have  ceased  to  be  either 
wise  or  brave,  as  soon  as  their  subjects  were  sufficiently 
bended  to  the  yoke,  and  accustomed  to  admit  the  clalmi 
without  inneting  upon  the  condition.'^  Thonuts  Day, 
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G^<w«r»m«*/  T8»*cr#.— The  world  is  fiill  of  Govern- 
ment makers,  as  if  tho  making  of  governments  were  a 
less  difficult  matter,  requiring  less  genius  and  thought, 
than  the  invention  of  machinery.      Philosophers— so 
called — in  their  closets ;  and  politicians  aTong  the  high- 
ways, are  continually  concocting;  and  yet  there  is  no 
success— no  stability!     But  here  lies  the  grand  point  of 
difficulty.     The  statesman  who  expecu  stability  in  his 
forms  of  government,  while  the  people  themselves  are 
daily  advancing  to  new  conquests  in  mind,  morals,  and 
machinery,  might  as  well  be  an  antediluvian.      He 
certainly  is  no  statesman  for  his  day.     Hence  the  absur- 
dity, which  we  daily  witness,  of  self-complacent  poli- 
ticians, who  are  continually  insisting  upon  their  superior 
pretensions   to  govern   the  present,  because  of  their 
superior  familiarity  with  the  past.     The  true  governor 
for  the  present  is  one  who  has  gone  beyond  it  in  its 
own  tendencies.     The  essential  properties  of  a  govern- 
ment are  those  which  accord  with  the  habits,  the  neces- 
sities and  the  conditions  of  the  people*— which  refer  not 
to  the  stock  firom  which  they  sprung,  nor  to  the  labors 
which  they  have  already  achieved;   but  to  those,  of 
which,  under  the  stimulating  presence  of  their  peculiar 
genius,  they  are  still  capable  of  achieving.     It  is  because 
of  the  stationary  character  of  their  governments  that 
nations  decline  and  finally  perish.     It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  we  should  retrograde  the  moment  we  cease  to  go 
forward.     We  should  always  beware  of  that  fatal  delu- 
sion which  makes  us  fancy  we  are  perfect.     There  is  no 
progress,   no  improvement  after  that!     There  is,  or 
should  be,  a  daily  revolution  going  on  in  all  human 
f^ffairs,  or  the  wheels  of  a  nation  become  choked,  and 
the  body-politic  stagnates ;   at  the  same  time,  caution 
must  be  tak^n  that,  in  avoiding  one,  we  do  not  fall  into 
the  other  extreme.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  firing  one's 
vehicle  by  the  too  rapid  motion  of  its  wheels. 

Popular  Institutiont. — The  laws  and  institutions  of 
a  po<)pIe,  while  they  contemplate  the  probable  destinies 
of  that  people,  and  the  performances  of  which  they  are 
capable,  must,  at  the  same  time,  suit  and  address  them* 
selves  to  their  existing  condition.  No  government  can 
be  durable,  the  people  of  which  are  not  prosperous! 
We  hold  this  to  be  inevitable.  It  does  not  absolutely 
need,  in  order  that  this  result  should  be  reached,  that 
the  government,  per  te,  should  be  in  any  respect  defisc- 
tive.  It  may  be,  in  all  respects,  a  very  perfect  and 
symmetrical  machine.  Its  grand  defect  lies  in  its  want 
of  fitness.  It  is  enough  that  it  does  not  suit  the  people* 
A  benevolent  government  may  be  a  curse,  while  a 
tyranny  in  turn  may  be  a  blessing.  These  terms  are 
•imply  conditional.  In  a  certain  condition  of  the  He- 
brews, God  gave  them  rulers  who  scourged  their  vices 
by  the  exercise  of  others  more  atroeious*     The  sins  of 


many  wera  chastised  by  the  superior  detpotitm  ef  te 
one !  At  another  period,  when  they  wore  better  pre- 
pared for  the  advent  of  a  higher  truth,  and  a  more  lovv»ly 
civilization,  he  vouchsafed  them  Christ !  I  suspect  that 
Cornelius  Sylla  knew,  much  better  than  the  historians, 
what  sort  of  laws  suited  the  Roman  people  in  the  turbu- 
lent days  of  the  Marian  fiiction.  In  those  days,  Tarquin 
would  be  a  more  suitable  mler  than  Noma  Pompilius. 
Such  a  man  as  Caius  Marius  would  have  been  spumed 
from  the  Gomitia  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  Republic 
— when  the  public  virtues  were  3ret  in  the  full  vigor  of 
their  youth,  end  the  papular  mind  had  not  been  corrup- 
ted by  t]xe  introduction  of  foreign  luxuries  and  the 
capricious  despotism  of  standing  armies.  Yet,  Marius 
and  Sylla,  monsters  of  cruelty  though  they  were,  had', 
respectively,  their  beneficial  uses.  Tyranny,  in  fkct^ 
wherever  it  successfully  establishes  itself,  is  the  neces- 
sary growth  of  a  rank  moral  condition  of  the  people ; 
and,  ^ven  where  it  does  not  establish  itself,  but  merely 
starts  up  at  periods  to  provoke  uproar  and  to  be  cut 
down  without  struggle,  it  is  yet  beneficently  provided, 
that  it  may  keep  the  people  constantly  watchful  of  their 
virtues  and  constantly  solicitous  in  their  protectioo. 
The  nmk  weeds  that  poison  the  fields  of  the  farmer, 
having  no  obvious  uses,  may  be,  in  like  manner,  put 
then?,  in  order  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  industry, 
and  kept  firom  flagging  over  his  daily  tasks.  The  cases 
are  strict  moral  parallels,  and  of  most  valuable  counsel. 
The  histories  of  nations  present  us  with  the  same  corree- 
ponding  Uuths ;  and  we  must  conclude,  therefore,  among 
other  things,  that  we  make  our  own  tsrrannies-— we  are, 
substantially,  our  own  tyrants. 

*'  Thus  STO  wo  slaves  and  victims.    Thss  ire  make 
The  Tyrant  who  o'ereoaies  as.    He  is  Iml 
Tb«  creature  of  our  want— 4rrowio|r  at  need—    ■ 
The  seottrga  that  whips  us  ror  decaying  virtue. 
And  cbaatens  to  reform  us!" 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  bistoiy  of  any  nation, 
where  the  people  are  moved  l^  the  virtues  of  thrift  and 
industry,  the  case  of  a  successful  tyranny,  even  fisr  the 
briefest  period.  If  this  be  the  fact,  what  foUowa  from 
it  I  Many  things,  indeed,  each  valuable  in  its  place  to 
know— but  one  thing  in  perticolar^which  is— that  the 
overthrow  of  die  individual  tyrant,  does,  by  do  meant, 
imply  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny.  There  is  a  SDCcea- 
sion,  as  regular  as  it  is  certain,  so  long  as  the  people 
themselves  remain  the  same.  The  tyrant  is  bat  the 
representative  form  of  the  tyranny~«n  embodymeot  to 
the  eye  of  that  rank  despotism  which  was  fool  and 
fisstering  in  each  man's  heart.  Until  Hhat  be  purged  ont, 
the  tyranny  runs  on  and  must  prevail.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  patriotism  of  Brutus  in  the  murder  of  Cssar ! 
Yet,  of  what  avail  to  Roman  freedom  was  that  death* 
blow  which  Brutus  struck  in  the  Capital  7*-hi  death-blow 
not  to  tho  oppression  but  to  its  simple  and  nataral  agent  f 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  wholesome  eommeatary. 
It  is  furnished  by  the  long  and  ghastly  line  of  the 
CsBser»— none  half  so  noble  as  the  origineJ  whom  they 
had  slain—which  followed,  with  the  certainty  of  opward- 
flying  sparkt<— an  armed  and  bloody  host,  moie.  awfiil 
than  that  which  gloomed  and  glared  npon  the  seared 
eye-bells  of  Macbeth !    That  veiy  blow  of  Bnitus  helped 
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to  peqietuate  the  tyranny.     The  work  had  to  be  clone 
by  meaner  wmkmen-"-meif  botchfra  ■  bad  men   'atockt 


and  utonet,  bat  they  liad  a  will  and  pasrionM  of  their  own 
wfak.h  kept  them  busy.  The  death  of  Jiilioa  C»rar 
facilitated  the  progrets  of  tyranay^*-«t  least,  deprived  it 
of  all  iu  grace  and  noblenet9,  and,  ttill  more  decidedly, 
of  it*  humanitiet ! 

Money  t  andtke  Worktng^Man.'^^The  woiking-man  v 
the  only  tubntantial  eitiien.  The  nation  is  utmng  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  woHcin|r-roen.  Every  institn- 
tion  which  tends  to  diminish  fhe  amocint  of  positive  per- 
Ibrmanoe  in  a  natien-— which  goes  to  lessen  the  grand 
result  of  human  labor-^s  an  evil  institution !  Such  are, 
necessarily,  all.  stock  companies,  which,  from  being 
agents  of  social  industry,  become  primary  conditions ; 
and  divert,  from  their  legitimate  tasks,  the  minds  and 
energies  of  a  popuJation  which  it  thence  renders  super- 
fluous. There  is  in  our  country  a  very  prevalent  distaste 
for  tabor.  We  loathe  and  despise  the  severer  tasks  of 
that  industry  which  removes  mountains  and  fills  the 
desert  with  fruits  and  blossoms.  Our  people  prefer  to 
be  lawyer*,  doctors,  divines,  and  tradesmen  |  and  hence 
the  enormous-disproportion  between  the  number  that  we 
have,  and  the  number  that  we  require,^of  those  agents 
of  the  producer,  who  contribute  nothing  to';the  national 
stock.  Society  is  very  much  like  a  bee-hive.  If  the 
drones  are  allowed  to  remain,  even  if  they  do  not  pro- 
pagate, the  hive  will  very  quickly  become  empty.  Per> 
hapa,  the  most  fearful  sign  to  the  patriot  in  our  times,  is 
the  singular  dependence  which  we  exhibit  upon  foreign 
labor.  There  is  a  morbid  vanity  at  work  among  us, 
which  seems  indeed,  to  be  the  only  thing  that  does  work 
to  it^  utmost-- which  makes  us  revolt  at  those  necessary 
tasks  of  the  fields  and  highways,  without  duly  grappling 
with  which,  society  must  continue  to  lose,  day  by  day, 
more  and  more,  of  its  wholesome  characteri»tios.  In 
our  day,  the  ciy  is—"  want  of  money."  The  proper 
subject  of  complaint  is  a  want  of  industry.  We  have 
money  enough  in  proportion  to  our  need,  in  proportion 
to  our  industry;  but  not  enough  in  proportion  to  our 
profligacy  and  vain  pretence!  Perhaps,  it  is  owing  to 
our  having  so  much  money,  or  so  much  that  had  the  look 
cf  money,  and  was  believed  to  be  money,  that  we  are 
now  suffering  and  complainini^.  Money  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  social  possessions!  There  are 
very  few  people  who  know  properly  how  to  make  use  of 
it.  Most  perscms  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  become 
gamblers  with  it;  and  the  Americans,  being  a  new  and 
consequently  a  poor  people,  were,  of  all  others,  least 
prepared  to  use  it  judiciously.  In  many  respects  the 
Spaniards  were  the  richest  people  in  the  worid.  They 
are  now  among  the  most  degraded.  The  one  condition 
came  from  the  other.  By  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
Sooth  America,  they  had  suddenly  come  into  possession 
of  a  power,  gigantic  almost  beyond  all  others,  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  manage.  Take  the  youthful  heir  of  an 
old  miser" one,  whom  the  sordid  stinginess  of  the  sire 
has,  while  be  lived,  kept  in  the  most  contracted  limits 
of  a  slavish  economy.  Let  him  be  frae  among  the  hoards 
of  which  ho  has  only  dreamed  before,  and  mark  with 


what  studious  industry  he  dissipates  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
a'subiect  of  boast  with  him,  that  he  does  so— «s  eoLptU' 
sive  living,  in  our  days,  has  become  a  snlQec|-or  b<Ast 
with  us.  "  May  be  I  did*nt  kum  it  while  it  lasted  V'  :waa 
the  chockling  reply  of  a  profligate,  borA  to  forfane,  when 
one  of  his  friends  condoled  with  him  upon  its  loss.  Tfala 
miseiid>le  creatine  fancied,  while  he  spt^e,  that  hd.waa 
an  object  of  admiration  to  all  by-staodenft  "A  {tedple 
may  become  profligate,  even  as  an  indivlduar,'*fbr 
excesses  are  periodically  epidemic.  The  American 
people  have  been  profligate  even  in  this  fashion.  For 
the  last  ten  years  we  have  presented  the  spectacle  of  aa 
entire  nation,  "  kumming  it,'*  in  like  manner  with  the 
silly  heir,  and  with  like  consequences.  It  is  something, 
however,  which  encourages  us  hopefully  for  the  future, 
that  our  **  kumming"  is  no  longer  a  subject,  with  us,  of 
congratulatory  chuckle.  We  shall  cease  to  **  kpm  it/' 
I  suspect,  for  some  ten  years  to  come  but  the  Tieriodi* 
cal  return  of  the  epidemic  is  tolerably  certain,  unless  we 
learn  to  respect  money  less  and  labor  moie.  Meanwhile, 
our  moralists  will  be  eloquent  from  the  house-tops.  Wa 
shall  have  pfate  enough  against  .speculation,  until  the 
rabid  fit  comes  on;  and  then,  ^'bey,  presto,  for  the 
world  in  a  string  again!"  Seriously,  otir  levi^  of 
character  is  a  great  evil  in  our  moral  coikstitution.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise,  until  labor  becomes  more  a  native 
than  it  is.  We  must  shut  up  our  shops»«^ix  in  ever^ 
seven  at  least— the  seventh  is  adequate  to  all  the  traffio 
neceSftwy— and  go  back  to  the  deserted  fields,  and  m/tkm 
our  own  potatoes. and  learn  to  dig  them  for  oqraelves. 
How  many  good  formeriB  have  the  last  ten  years  con* 
verted  into  bankrupt  tradesmen  and  bad  men  i 

Moral  Courage.'^AW  virtue,  to  have  any  real  value^ 
must  be  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  courage.  We 
must  be  bold  and  resolute,  to  do  what  we  think  neces« 
sary  to  be  done.  Nay,  more  we  most  be  bold  enough 
to  admit  that  we  are  only  what  we  are !  This  calls  for 
no  small  share  of  moral  courage.  Very  few  men,  in 
modem  times,  possess  it.  There  are  very  few  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  whatever 
may  be  done  by  their  neighbors.  How  seldom  do  we 
hear  one  confess  his  inabilty  to  buy  this  or  indulge  in 
that  luxury.  This  miserable  cowardice^  the  sole  pro* 
geny  of  vanity,  runs  through  the  whole  circle  of  society. 
The  miserable  trinkets  which  decorate  our  penotas;,the 
riotous  and  lavish  modes  of  living ;  the  constant  dwnges 
of  dress  «nd  furniture ;  the  costliness  of  the  materials 
used  for  both ;  these,  with  a  thousand  other  heads  of 
ex|ienditnre,  are  almost  universal  sins  !  The  conceited 
husband  operates  upon  'change,  and  fancies  that  he  is 
about  to  become  the  recipient  of  untold  floods  of  treasure, 
simply  becau«e  he  has  nodded  his  head,  or  raised  his 
finger  at  the  happy  moments  I  The  poor  moral  butterfly, 
his  wife,  assumes  that  the  flood  is  already  pouring  in 
upon  her;  the  son  immediately  rates  himself  as  die  heir 
of  a  millionaire;  the  daughter  is  proverbial  as  the  favorite 
of  another;  and  what  shall  set  a  limit  to  the  money* 
follies,  and  world-follies,  and  social-follies,  of  all  these 
parties  1  Nothing  but  the  blights— as  certain  as  frost  at 
the  usual  season— ^hich  nips  the  root  of  all  these  pre* 
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cociout  mfwhrocymiy  ud  confligfiu  tbem-to  a  bmknipccy 
which  brings  with  it  no  thame,  and  to  a  poverty  which 
finds  them  without  any  preparation.  The  whole  life  of 
snch  people  is  a  Iie-^«nd  must  continae  a  hopeless  lie, 
until  they  can  recover  sufficient  nvoral  courage  to  act  out 
te  truth  and  to  appear  the  truth  only.  But  all  these 
evils,  the  very  evils  of  vanity,  arise  from  exaggerations 
of  trade;  the  illnsioos'  of  which,  like  those  of  oriental 
lable,  beguile  and  bewilder,  until  all  the  standards  of 
eomparison,  are  utteriy  lost ;  and  the  poor  dreamer,  like 
some  painted  vessel,  with  flags  flying,  and  all  sails 
spread,  rushes  on,  unconscious,  careering,  proud,  head- 
kmg  into  the  dismal  maelstrom,  which  is  a  real  vortex  to 
be  found  in  every  human  sea. 

Moral.  Standards.'^yfhWe  we  shall  not  insist  upon 
perfectibiKtyy  we  are  yet  satisfied  that  it  is  always  best 
to  consider  the  human  heart  as  capable  of  the  highest 
policy  (  as  suificiently  comprrhensive  in  its  design,  and 
sufficiently  stnmg  in  its  original  energies,  tA  become, 
after  a  season,  all  that  which  the  good  wish  it  may 
become.  Human  nature  not  unfrequeotly  suflers  from 
tiie  low,  and  too  little  friendly  estimate  which  we  place 
upon  it.  Its  powers  are  more  frequently  underrated 
than  overrated ;  and,  which  is  worse,  the  course  of  edu- 
cation obtaining  in  general,  is  calculated  rather  to  keep 
the  mind  what  it  has  been  hitherto,  than  what,  with  the 
daily  increasing  means  of  improvement,  furnished  by  its 
own  untiring  exertions,  it  might  readily  and  with 
moderate  diligenee,  become.  The  ages  should  build 
one  above  another,  as  ve  walk  above  the  heads  of  our 
fiithers,  until,  progress  upon  progress  being  considered, 
without  seeking  to  appear  impious,  we  rise  with  lifted 
foreheads  above  the  vallies,  and  becooie  in  the  fight 
thereof,  as  Gods! 

Timet  and  jSoaZs.— Our  customaiy  phrase,  speaking 
of  the  Revolufion,  describes  it. as  "  the  time  that  tried 
men's  souls.'*  Perhaps  we  should  better  describe  it  as 
the  time  when  souls  were  to  be  tried — when  there  were 
souls— souls  of  might,  and  sfem  purpose,  and  unbending 
courage.  All  times  are  calculated  to  try  men's  souls. 
Life,  itself,  is  a  sort  of  moral  revolution ;  full  of  tran- 
ntkyns,  strifes,  exactions,  trials;  and  we  only  remark 
periods  in  histoiy  by  the  presence  of  such  superior  souls 
as  give  character  to  events,  and  make  the  trials  of  times 
subservient  to  the  moral  purposes  of  pian.  If  we  look 
at  the  history  of  the  United  States,  iu  moral  rather  than 
iu  political  history,  we  shall  see  that  the  souls  which 
were  tried  by  the  American  Revolution  were  the 
unwonted  growth  of  successive  centuries.  &uch  souls 
do  not  spring  up,  annually,  into  existence,  under  those 
legulariy  recurring  laws  upon  which  we  build  in  the 
production  of  ordinary  crops.  They  are  the  representa- 
tives of  all  that  the  human  mind  has  been  realising,  in 
the  struggles  and  toils  of  long  periods  before,  periods  in 
whichy  from  the  general  stagnation  of  moral  purpose, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  souls  at  all.  They 
seem  to  be  the  aggregation  of  the  social  strength,  the 
social  intellect,  the  wisdom  and  the  resolution,  which, 

.ttorcd  in  small  particles  throughout  a  nationj  arr 


nothing,  and  produce  nothing,  until  brooght  together,  for 
sight  and  performance,  in  the  person  of  some  one  strongs 
sooled  individual.     It  was  not  until  four  hoadred  ye«rs 
had  elapsed  of  Egyptian  bondage,  of  brick^makiag  with- 
out straw,  that  the  wondrous  great  soul,  which,  in  human 
language,  we  caU  Moses,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Hebrews.     He  was  the  genius  of  the  nation*    He  col- 
lected into  himself  its  scattered  truths.     He  digested  its 
feeble,   strinng,    poweriess,    and   hithert*  iBeffeetive 
strengths !     He  showed  himself  aUe  to  govern  and  to 
lead  them  forth,  and  from  the  moment  of  that  discovery, 
his  people  could  no  longer  be  enslaved.     And  so,  with 
our  Revolutionary  souls— ^^or  pn^>heta-*the  men-gods 
who  were  to  guide,  and  govern,  and  lead  as  out  of 
bondage.    The  moment  that  the  c<donists  could  produce, 
from  their  own  scattered  population,  jntellectt  which 
could  contend  with  those  of  the    oppressor^-«ven  as 
Moses  contended  with  the  Egyptian  priesthood— from 
that  moment  they  were  free !    Proud  are  we-  ■proud  we 
should  be— of  those  stem,  brave,  fearlees  eld  souls— our 
Moses',  our  Aaron's,  our  Joshua's,  sons  of  Nun ;  ay,  and 
our  Miriam's  loo— high-brow'd,  dark-eyed  Prophetesses, 
who  could  sing  ibr  us  songs  of  triumph,  which  were  also 
songs  of  encouragement  and  progrese— when  our  even- 
tide came  oa,  and  we  stood,  doubtful  of  our  eouFse. 
Even  burdened  with  our  new  freedom— drinking  of  tfan 
bitter  waters  of  our  Marah!    Times  for  tiyiag  seals, 
indeed }  but  better  phrase  were,  **  souls  for  trying  tiaMa** 
— for  all  times— for,  does  it  matter  that  those  times  are 
past^-that  the  men  themselves,  the  prophets,  are  dead 
and  gone?     The  souls  are  still  with  uf,  they  cannot 
pass,  we  could  not  loose  them  if  we  would!    We  too 
have  our  times  of  trial.    God  sends  us  souls  again;  soub 
that  will,  meet  the  trial,  and  overcome  it,  in  stem,  long, 
conflict!    The  oonfliot,  itself,  shall  be  a  seaaoning  for 
souls ;  in  which  men-chiklren  suck  milk  of  might,  and 
grow  at  length,  after  repeated  seasonings,  to  be  souls 
like  those  that  have  vanquished  the  enemy  before.    It  is 
a  miserable  spectacle  that  we  sometimes  still  see,  of  a 
weak,  vast  nation,  feeble,  taint,  strivings-crying  aloud 
because  of  iamine  in  the  wilderness ;  having  no  soul  to 
guide,  no  soul  to  bring  them  out  from  bondage,  to  show 
them  the  land  of  promise,  to  coerce  them  to  the  per- 
formances by  which  alone  it  can  be  won !     Such  were, 
and  are,  the  great  nations  of  this  our  western  continent 
—as  we  call  them,  the  aboriginal  nations !    They  lived, 
and  perished,  and  never  had  a  soul !     What  a  dreadful 
destiny!      And  Africa,  with  her  thousand   scattered 
nations— will  her  soul  ever  arise  f<Mr  her  t  will  she  ever 
see  the  truth,  and  feel  the  trath,  and  work  out  the  traih 
by  the  only  process— 'Work,  work,  work !    It  is  a  solemn 
inquiry,  but  we  have  one  like  it  that  more  immediately 
conoems  ourselves.    Even  now,  America  is  crjring  out 
for  succor  from  some  strong,  appmnted  soul,  who  can 
come  to  her  rescue.    America,  north  and  sooth,  though 
in  different  perhaps,  both  need  the  succor  of  some  neces- 
sary prophet.    It  is  the  season  of  false  prophets  in  both 
countries.     False  prophets,  are  numerous  enough  in 
these  times,  who  promise  all  things  and  perform  nothing. 
There  is  little  hope  from  the  toUs  of  such^ouls  as  the 
Saint  Anna's,  the   Bustamenti's,  the  QuercerQ'ti  tho 
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Hootton's  9Md  tke  Davy  Crockett's— and  when  we  «»k ! 
for  the  Washiogton's,  the  FranklinV,  the  Henry's,  the 
MadiBoa'st  the  Rutledge'e-«-niethuik«,  there  is  a  vast, 
deep  bkifth  of  orimtoD  «ver  ihe  whole  face  of  our  strujr- 
gling  coimtfy*  Times,  indeed,  that  need  souls!  Lei 
our  prayer  be,  to  Heaven,  that  souls  May  come  in  time  i 

Po/rio^m.— -There. are  in  tho  world,  at  least*  two 
kinds  of  patrioiism,  and  though  they  occupy  ihe  anta- 
gonist extremes  of  morals,  it  is  very  hard  for  the  atdi- 
oary  man  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  one  is 
true  and  genuine  {  the  other,  false  and  counterfeit. 
The  one  may  be  seen ;  the  other  is  always  to  be  heard. 
The  one  carries  his  public  love  ia  his  heart,  and  shows 
it  in  his  actions ;  the  other  carries  his  upon  his  tongue, 
and  discovers  it  in  bis  speech.  The  one  U  something 
soUd,  and  wvrks  without  ceasing ;  the  other  is  delicate 
and  shadowy,  and  is  always  too  busy  to  do  any  diing. 
The  one  is  crabbed,  perhaps,  and  usually  unpromising; 
the  other  is  the  ^sweetest  spoken  person,  and  promises 
every  thing.  The  one  thinks ;  the  other  speaks.  The 
one  has  no  family  but  his  couitfry;  the  other  has  no 
country  but  his  family.  The  one  sits  late  in  council ; 
the  other  gets  late  to  council.  The  one  asks,  in  what 
better  way  to  appropriate  the  public  money  for  the  good 
of  the  public ;  the  other,  for  his  own  good.  The  one 
waits  for  the  necessity  to  spend  it;  the  other  looks  for 
the  necessity,  and,  failing  to  find,  makes  it.  The  one 
makes  the  government,  in  order  to  make  the  people ; 
the  other  unmakes  the  people,  in  making  the  govern- 
ment. The  one  contents  him,  though  the  public  treasu- 
ry be  empty,  if  the  people  feel  no  want;  the  other 
makes  the  people  poor,  that  he  may  fill  the  treasury. 
The  one  leaves  the  public  service  a  beggar; — when  the 
other  retires,  which  is  never  iti  a  hurry,  he  still  carries 
with  him  as  much  of  its  goods  and  chattels  as  will  save 
him  from  any  such  humiliating  imputation.  Last,  not 
least,  the  former,  though  a  patriot,  is  always  a  private 
man—an  individual — still  private,  even  when  most 
busy  in  public  ajTairs ; — the  latter,  though  no  patriot — 
nay,  the  foe  to  all  patriots,  has  yet  no  private  existence 
whatever.  He  is  a  public  man,  only— never  a  citizen  ! 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  people— how  should  he 
be  one  of  them  ? 

Judicial  Cambal — Popular  Faith, — It  is  a.  great 
mistake,  though, a  very  common  one,  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  duelling  to  the  middle  ages.  The  practice  is 
quite  as  old  as  the  passions  of  man— belongs  to  his 
sense  of  injustice,  and  will  always  follow  the  unmea- 
sured ebullitions  of  his  anger.  We  find  it  in  scripture 
history  at  the  eariiest  periods.  It  is  the  very  soul,  and 
forms  the  substantial  interest  in  one  half  the  books  of 
Homer ;  was  practiced  among  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  yet  young  as  a  people ;  was  not  discontinued  wben 
they  grew  older ;  and  was  employed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances— whether  effectual  or  otherwise— and  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  among  all  the  known  nations  of 
the  earth.  Duelling,  by  those  who  ascribe  iu  origin  to 
the  middle  ages,  is  evidently  confounded  with  the 
judicial  combats  of  those  periods.     A  consequence  is 


mistakea  for  a  cause.  The  judicial  ooinbat  was,  w 
fact,  suggested  by  the  duel ;  and  nothing,  indeed,  wu 
more  natural,  than  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  deci- 
ding a  bewildering  doubt,  wliere  no  evidence  but  thai 
of  the  parties  could  be  procured,  and  at  a  period  whea 
physical  valor  was  the  first  of  social  virtues.  A  aiaa 
wronged,  or  professing  to  be  wronged,  naturally  «oo«gh 
referred  to  his  right  of  fight,  as  well  to  prove  his  trwt^ 
as  to  assert  his  sense  of  injustice.  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  public  opinion,  and  the  existing  authori- 
ties, should  refer  to  this  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
where  aone  obviously- better  was  presented.  Besides, 
however  brutal,  however  erroneous,  it  proved  the  lafge 
religious  faith  of  a  people— this  mode  of  arbitration  { 
and  **  God  defend  the  right,'*  w»s  at  onoe  the  cry  of  the 
heralds,  and  the  conviction  of  the  nation.  Shakspeira 
iilustrales  this  conviction,  in  the  language  of  King 
Henry  YI.,  at  the  close  of  the  scene  where  the  'pren- 
tice kills  his  master,  whom  he  has  accused  of  high 
treason ;— 

*•  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  airht; 

F^r  kf  hi*  dtmtk,  we  do  ptretioe  Jhw  fuUt ; 

And  God,  mjnMtieet  hath  revealed  to  ita 

The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  Telloir, 

Which  he  had  tboaght  to  have  murdereJ  wn»iiflbl1y,  etc** 

The  *prentice,  himself,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  that 
confidence  in  the  result,  which,  had  his  faith  been  that 
of  the  nation,  he  must  have  had.  He  was,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  monstrous  apprehensive  of  the 
issue.  "  Oh,  Lord,  bless  me,  I  .pray,  God !  for  I  am 
never  able  to  deal  with  my  master."  It  is  a  reasonable 
inference,  en  passant,  that  the  theatre,  in  Shakspeare's 
days,  was  much  better  attended  by  the  'prentices  than 
their  masters,  else  the  combat  might  have  been  other- 
wise decided — ^let  Heaven  decide  it,  as  it  would.  But, 
to  return.  Even  as  a  judicial  combat,  duelling  had  its 
birth  long  before  the  middle  ages.  Mark  Anthony 
challenged  Octarius  to  single  combat,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  right  to  the  empire;  and  what  was  the  duel 
between  David  and  Goliath,  but  a  question  of  strengtn 
between  the  respective  deities  of  Israel  and  Fhilistia. 
The  practice— to  descend  to  its  very  roots — ^may  be 
found  in  every  school-ground  or  cdllege  campus, 
where  a  question  of  veraci^,  resting  simply  on  the 
assertion  of  the  tongues  of  the  parties  themselves,  is 
finally  determined  by  the  preponderating  weight  of 
their  fists.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  judicial 
combat  was  never  resorted  to  where  the  testimony  of 
any  credible  third  person  could  be  obtained;  and,  do 
we  not  see,  in  every  case  where  it  was  not,  that  the 
heat  of  blood  in  the  opponents  would  naturally  bring 
them  to  blows,  even  though  no  judgment  of  the  dispu- 
ted truth  between,  them,  was  likely  to  follow  from  their 
strife.  We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  those  ages  by 
which  this  irrational  court  was  established;  but  one 
thing  must  be  admitted,  and  for  one  thing,  at  least, 
their  very  error,  in  this  respect,  must  be  treated  with 
veneration.  What  a  confidence  they  must  have  had 
that  the  truth  would  manifest  itself  f  what  a  fiiith  they 
possessed,  not  simply  in  the  justice  of  God,  but  in  His 
presence— in  His  sympathy — ^in  Ilis  constant  intcrfe* 
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renoe  in  their  concemt.  Tboy  had  fiuth,  we  have 
reason!  We  are  wiser  than  they,  but  more  worldly. 
They  believed,  too,  in  those  days,  in  ghosu.  and  witches, 
phantasms  and  fantasies-;  but  were  these  more  so  than 
many  of  those  wondrous  speculations  of  stock  and 
steam  which  rage  and  madden  through  our  days.  In 
losing  our  speculatfons,  we  have  lost  our  venerstioii. 
We  believe  in  nothing  spiritual.  I  ran  foipve  and 
respect .  the  mesmerite— the  clairvoyancerf  who  can 
see  through  stone  walls,  and  across  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, if  he  honestly  believes  |hat  he  sees.  He  is, 
■imply,  a  soul,  which,  struggling  in  daiicness,  is  yet 
•Cruggling  after  new  light.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  are  not  some  of  the  Morroonites,  who  are  really 
blind ;  and  who  really  have  a  sort  of  monkey  faith  in 
their  Joseph  of  OhAof  otherwise  named  Smith.  There 
it  no  saying  what  strange  tricks  human  credulity  will 
play  upon  poor,  struggling,  human  judgment.  It  i»  a 
condition  to  be  pitied,  this  of  the  Mormons ;  who  do 
seem  honestly  busied  only  in  setting  themselves  apart 
to  wait  the  Millenium,  which  they  have  imagined  for 
themselves,  out  of  their  own  erring,  but  earnest  fancies. 
But  the  knaves  who  build  earthly  .palaces  and  worldly 
fortunes,  by  reason  of  the  faith  and  confidence  which  is 
in  their  neighbors— who  preach  falsehoods  equally  great 
with  those  of  Mormon  and  Mesmer,  only  that  they  may 
riot  in  their  fleshpots— who  laugh  at  the  holy  simplicity 
of  the  child  of  faith,  and  mock  delusions  which  are  yet 
the  fruit  of  a  child-like  sincerity.  Where  should  Uiese 
stand  in  the  regard  of  men  and  angels  7  These,  who 
have  no  (kith,  unless  in  the  cunning  of  their  own  right 
hands !  These,  too,  we  may  pity — ^yea,  we  should,  for, 
of  a  certainty,  with  more  of  the  wisdom  which  secun^s 
worldly  wealth  and  worldly  pleasures,  they  are  yet 
made  of  feebler  and  fouler  clay  than  enters  into  the 
creation  of  these  poor  idol-worshippers.  We  should 
pity  them,  true,  but  not  fons^et  to  punish  thorn,  also. 

Human  Olory.'^lt  is  the  erroneous  belief  and  doc- 
trine of  many  of  our  statesmen  and  philosophers,  that 
the  world  is,  at  all  times,  in  profound  ignorance  of  its 
own  resources.  "The  world/'  says  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
Philip  Van  Artevilde— 

"  The  world  has  never  known  its  greatest  men.** 

This  is  a  very  consoling  doctrine  for  that  innumerable 
crowd  of  illustrious  obscures,  who  would  be  thought 
great,  without  acting  greatness— who  would  receive  the 
wages,  without  doing  the  work.  Now,  there  could  be 
nothing  so  startling — ^perhaps  nothing  half  so  untrue,  in 
the  line,  were  it  written— 

"  The  ItsM  has  ««Mmi  known  its  greatest  men." 
A  great  man  is  one,  who,  in  some  sense  or  oth«*r,  adds  to 
the  world's  possession ;  be  it  in  government,  in  poverty, 
or  in  philosophy,  he  is  a  bringer  into  life— a  builder,  a 
creator,  a  planter,  an  inventor ;— ^n  some  sort,  a  doer 
of  that  which  nobody  else  has  done  before  him,  and 
which  nobody,  then,  besides  himself,  seems  willing  or' 
prepared  to  do.  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  world 
loses  none  of  its  possessions.  A  truth  once  known,  is 
known  for  ever.  It  is  an  immortality,  as  well  as  a 
property ;  and  he  who  makes  it  known,  is  known  with 


it*^perhapsf  gives  it  his  name  I  It  does  not  aher  tbe 
case  veiy  materially,  to  .show  that  the  nane  is  some* 
times  mistaken,  misapplied^  oo^foimded  with  another. 
The  tvfpoaed  discoverer  ceceives  the  prize  of  i3b»  dis- 
covery,  and  whether  «ire:  call  lum  'Cqlamboa  or  Asteri* 
cus,  it  matters  Kttie  in  afieeting  the  Imiversal  ackoowl* 
pdgment,  but  it  is  obviously  the  intention  of  the  worid 
to  make  to  his  memory.  But  it  is  %ery  seldom,  indeed, 
that  the  mere  time  is  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  its  great 
men.  These  may  be  baffled,,  denied,  not  successful  ia 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  aim  in  their  endeavor ;  but 
the  very  fact  that  their  lives  are  straggles  that  there 
is  oppositicm— earnest,  angry  opposition,  perhaps  -perse^ 
cotion,  and  a  bloody  death— 4hese  are  sufficient  praoCi 
that  the  world  acknowledges  the  greatness— whieh  pro* 
vokes  its  fear,  its  jealousy,  its  various  passions  of  envy, 
or  hostility,  or  suspicion*  apprehension.  No  trath  6ver 
yet  failed  because  of  the  martyrdom  of  its  teacher ;  and 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  and  his  gloi^,  lie  in  the  vltiraate 
success  of  the  truth  which  he  taught,  and  n<»t  within  tha 
miserable  limit  of  his  seventy  yean  of  earthly  aHocmenr. 
It  is  one  quality  of  true  greatness,  to  be  always  at  work; 
pushing  its  truth  forward ;  never  sleeping  ;  never  doubt- 
ing; always  pressing  on  to  the  consummation  of  its 
final  object !  A  man  may  die  before  his  work  is  vtteily 
don^ !  Some  truths  require  the  lives  (»f  sucoessive  gene^ 
rations  of  great  men,  before  they  are  perfected,  so  as 
to  become  clear  and  useful  to  the  inferior  onderstan^ 
ings  of  the  million ;  each  of  these  workers  have  their 
share  in  the  glory ;  not,  periiaps,  when  the  structure  b 
completed,  but  during  the  several  stages  of  its  progrett 
^—though  tlmt  ^lory  be,  itself,  nothing  greater,  and 
nothing  less,  than  the  opposition  and  reproach,  the  per- 
secution and  misrepresentation,  which  they  encounter 
in  the  world-fight  for  ever  going  on  between  the  sub- 
jects of  routine-tyranny  and  the  prophets  of  the  better 
faith.  The  worid  knows  all  these  great  men,  preserves 
their  labors,  and  thus  consecrates  thdr  fame.  The 
time,  itself,  though  unbelieving,  is  never  improvident ; 
for  it  preserves  the  history  of  its  own  unbelief;  the 
penalties  which  it  inflicted;  and  the  constancy,  fhrn 
faith,  and  unflagging  resolution  of  the  martyr ;  and  ficom 
these  comes  the  human  glory  in  other  generatioiis. 
There  is  in  man  an  inherent  sendment  of  justice.  This 
will  work  out  its  wiiy.  I  ccmscientiously  believe  that 
man  never  yet  toiled  for  man— that  he  did  not  ultimately 
receive  his  acknowledgmentt;  and  thos  workii^  for 
our  race,  constitutes  the  only  sure  claim  upon  which  we 
may  reasonably  expect  the  gntituda  either  of  our  fel- 
lows or  of  the  future  ! 

The  Widow,— K  voice  was  heard  crying  from  the 
wilderness,  and  it  came,  saying :— ^'  My  name  is  Wo! 
Fain  would  I  make  my  home  among  the  rocks  f  There 
would  I  find  fellowship— there,  by  the  lonely,  ever 
sounding  sea— 4n  the  deep  tracts  of  the  wasted  deseit ! 
But  a  will  beyond  my  own,  sends  me  abroad  among  tbe 
habitations  of  men.  I  traverse  the  high-ways — I  peas 
into  the  cities — I  must  still  seek  the  dwellings  of  man 
— I  must  dog  his  footsteps." 

And  the  people  of  the  cities  strove  hi  tenor  whea 
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dwy  htarA  the  aceentt  of  that  Mloir-ioiiiiding  Toioe. 
A  deep  Imr  fell  iipMi  sll  iMatti.  Sobm  eroMad  the 
MM  ia  flight,  Mme  fled  up  into  tlie  aKNuneiM  whne 
llw  gray  biid,  emoaf  tbe  tharp  bald  dift,  bttOde  hit 
mytff  and  fiMieiM  himMlf  eecure.  Others  agaia  took 
ehriier  amoag  the  eavei,  where  the  adder  hidM  and 
faisMt.  Bat  the  foiee  went  with  them  into  the  oaves, 
and  npoB  the  mountains,  and  it  followed  the  fiigitives 
upon  the  great  high-way  of  the  stm! 

And  thus,  «nM  more,  the  toioe  wm  beard  to  oom- 
plain:— ^'Sorrowibl  and  sleepleos  is  this  toQ!  Fain 
would  I  return  to  the  wfldeness;  lain  would  I  rest  ne 
beside  the  ever  sounding  shore— oa  the  sharp  eregs  of 
die  Uaek  icy  ownntMn  beerkening  to  noonifiil  winds 
that  travteM  the  gray  desert  without  rest;  I  woukl 
dwell  only  in  dark  and  silent  plaoM!  I  am  of  the 
bfood  of  the  unlovely  and  the  unloving !  I  seek  the 
oloody  and  tbe  sad  I  Give  me  voices  from  the  storm 
and  from  the  stailess  night!  These  better  suit  mo  than 
the  crowd  and  the  laughing  city  !** 

Then,  another  voice  wm  heard,  feebler  and  sadder 
then  his  own.  It  rose  sadden  beside  him,  even  where 
he  sat,  orouohii^  by  a  hearth  where  die  Are  had  gone 
out  in  ashes,  and  there  was  no  more  heat.  Tbe  voice 
like  his  own !  and  she  who  spokoi  rose;-- a 
gaopt  and  wretehed;— and  she  crawled  from 
beneath  the  grey  folds  of  his  mantle,  where  she  had  laia 
unseen;  and  she  stood  op  befiwe  the  shape,  lookini^  him 
boldly  hi  his  blank  visage.  ThoM  were  her  words:— 
**  And  wberelbre  should*stthou  yearn  for  the  loneliest  of 
loeks  and  ssm;  the  pathless  desert,  and  the  many 
sounding  shore !  Thou  hMt  brought  hither  a  deeper 
loneliness.  Thou  bast  made  the  city  a  likeuMs  unto 
theok  From  sea,  rock,  and  desert,  the  desolation  all 
fled  when  thou  didst  take  thy  departure.  The  loneli- 
noM  beloags  only  to  thee.  Wonld'st  thou  fly  firom 
tlqrselfr  Thou  cUMt  not  fly  fiom  me!  Thou  hast 
made  me  thine.  Thou  bast  wedded  me  with  a  ieariiU 
sign;  the  earth  bears  proof  of  our  bridal!  Heuoeforth, 
thou  art  mine  for  ever.  Thou  bast  left  me  none  other 
than  thee.    Thou  shalt  never  Imvo  me  more  I" 

And  she  crawled  onoe  more  beneath  the  grey  folds  of 
his  heavy  maade;  and,  in  silence,  with  his  iron  staff. 
Wo  stinud  tbe  dull  mIms  upon  the  health;  and  he  no 
longer  yearned  for  the  loneliness  of  the  sounding  sea, 
the  bald  rock,  and  the  patUess  desert,  for  be  folt  that 
a  greater  lonelinoM  wm  there !  w.  o.  i. 


Original. 
<<SHE   LOVES   HIM   T£T!" 

A    S  O  V  O  . 
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Sbx  kvM  him  yet  I 
I  know  by  tbe  Hash,  that  liseai 

BenMth  the  curls, 
That  shadow  her  souMit  cheek ; 

ShelovMhimyet! 
Thro*  an  Love's  sweet  disguises, 

We  tiadd  gills, 
A  blush  will  be  sure  to  speak. 
37 


But  deeper  dgns 
Than  the  radiant  btasb  of  beautyi 

The  maklea  finds. 
Whenever  bis  name  is  beard;— 

Her  3roung  bealt  thrills, 
Foifetdag  hetMlf--4ier  daqr*^ 

Her  dark  eye  fills, 
And  her  pulse,  with  hdpe,  is  sditedi 

SbelovMhimyet! 
Tbe  flower,  the  (also  one  gave  heri 

When  last  he  came, 
Is  still  vrith  her  wild  tears  wet« 

She*U  ne'er  forget, 
Howe'er  bis  faith  may  waver. 

Thro*  grief  and  shame^ 
Believe  if*she  loves  him  yet ! 

His  favorite  songs 
She  win  sing^— she  heede-^-no  other  t 

WiOi  all  her  wrongs, 
R#r  lifli  on  bis  hnre  is  sot. 

Oh!  doubt  no  more! 
She  never  can  wed  anodier : 

*tm  lifo  be  o'er, 
She  lovM    she  vrill  love  him  yet! 
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Palb,  but  BMMt  liiir,  the  flowers  of  spili^^ 

Faint-hued  but  fraught  with  rich  perluine-« 
Tints  such  m  oa  an  angel's  win^ 

Blay  well  be  diought  to  shed  their  bloom, 
Skf«aaglit  firom  Mom's  rose-tinted  sea. 

Or  yellow  eve,  or  soft  blue  noon, 
And  sureet  m  nngels'  biMtth  mutt  be— 

Such  ore  the  lovely  gems  of  June. 

II. 

Brilliant  and  bright  aM  antamn*s  flowers, 

Deep-bued,  and  dressed  in  gaudy  dye, 
StarJike  they  flash  amid  the  bovrers, 

And  claim  the  homage  of  the  ^ye; 
But  this  is  alL    Earth's  seoood  race 

Sheds  no  rich  odors  on  the  air, 
To  bkl  u  linger  netr  their  place, 

And  oft  repeat  our  visits  there* 

itf. 

Hm  lifo  to  this  no  parallel  1 

Tbe  maiden  fiiir,  not  fidr  alone, 
In  whom  deep  seoM  and  fooling  dvrell 

With  grace,  without  their  aid  unknown  ( 
And  she,  whose  daitT.Hng  beauty  woos, 

(BrilUant,  though  soolless,  bright  but  cold) 
The  eye,  bat  not  the  heart  subdues^- 

Cenquers,  but  victory  cannot  bold. 
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Tberx  is,  perhaps,  no  entertaintnent  whera  so  much 
tedioosoess  and  enjoyment,  so  much  vivarity  and  dull- 
ness, are  incongruously  mingled  as  at  a  German  dinnei> 
party  of  the  present  day.  Enjoyment^  because  sufficient 
wit  and  humor  are  congregated  to  speed  Time  on  the 
win^  of  pleasure—- ^ec^tousnMs,  because  even  pleasure 
tires  at  length  of  tising  her  wings,  and  leaves  Time  to 
hang  heavily  abotit'the  shoulders  of  those  she  forsakes. 
Foui^— even^ve  hours  passed  at  the  table  is  considered 
no  unusual  sitting,  and  charmed  must  the  voice  be,  if  its 
tones  sink  not  into  the  monotony  of  heaviness,  and 
bright  the  wit,  if  iu  flashes,  tested  through  this  weary 
ordeal,  lose  none  of  their  brilliancy. 

The  name  of  each  invited  guest,  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  is  found  on  the  plate  designed  for  his  use ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  hostess  reserves  the  privilege  of 
joining  those  whose  characters  and  fancies  assimilate, 
and  separating  such  as  ace  at  variance,  or  of  uncongenial 
temperaments ;  thus,  with  the  ever  needfiil  assistance  of 
the  peace-maker,  Tact,  ensuring  the  harmony  of  her 
entertainment. 

When  dinner  is  announced,  each  gentleman  prome- 
nades a  lady  round  the  table,  until  her  name  is  discover- 
ed, then  leaves  her,  to  seek  the  seat  assigned  to  himself, 
and  though  nobody  enjoys  the  privilege  of  changing 
his  place,  a  dmely  visit  to  the  hostess  is  not  without  iu 
influence  in  securing  the  most  agreeable  one. 

The  festive  board  is  gorgeously  spread  with  vases  of 
eostly  china,  perftiming  the  air  with  the  brigbt-hued 
plunder  of  the  green-hoiue  and  garden,  which  they  con- 
tain—garlands of  flowers,  baskets  of  luscious  fruits,  and 
a  profusion  of  tempting  preserves,  and  fanciful  confec^ 
tionary,  to  delight  the  eye,  while  the  other  senses  are 
gratifying  themselves  with  the  snaoking  and  highly 
seasoned  viands,  earved  by  the  servants  at  side-tables, 
and  handed  separately  round  the  general  board. 

The  company  once  seated,  a  stranger  is  attracted  by 
the  courteous  custom  which  makes  each  person  turn  with 
a  smiling  countenance  to  his  neighbor,  and,  bowing,  wish 
him  "  einen  guten  appetit,"  for  there  is  a  good  humored 
politeness  in  this  social  usage  which  inspires  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  those  in  whose  society  you  are  thrown — 
you  meet  together  to  while  away  a  few  jovial  hours,  to 
form  acquaintances  of  strangers,  or  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  friendship  round  acquaintances  aJieady  made, 
and  your  intercourse*  commences  with  a  friendly  wish, 
responded  by  every  lip,  which  seems  to  give  you,  even 
though  strangers,  some  emotion  in  common,  some  desire, 
which,  being  mutual,  assists  in  establishing  that  ease 
without  which  enjoyment  may  be  assumed,  but  never 
really  felt. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing  the  order  of 
courses,  which  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  are 
principally  remarkable  for  the  present  mode  of  serving 
pudding  before  meat ;  between  each  course,  an  interval, 


which  would  be  long  unshorteped  by  the  agreeaUa 
verse  of  those  around,  is  permitted  to  intervene. 

In  the  avowed  land  of  melody  it  would  appear  nselees 
to  mention  that  the  most  exquisite  songs  and  finest 
instrumental  music  form  a  delightful  part  of  this,  as  of 
every  festivity.    A  number  of  toasts  axe  usually  drunk, 
accompanied  by  speeches  from  their  proposers;  each 
glass,  when  filled,  being  raised  and  lightly  touched  to 
the  one's  nearest,  on  either  side,  is  made  to  send  forth 
a  musical  ringing  sound,  peculiariy  meny  and  pleasant 
to  the  ear;  and,  so  dexterously  is  this  ceremony  some- 
times performed,  thsit  die  simultaneously  joined  glasses, 
circling  the  table,  seem  to  form  symboHe  links  of  the 
social  chair  that  unites  those  who  hold  them,  which,  (for 
they  generally  drink  claret,)  in  Hgkiness  and  roniUM 
may  be  further  compared  to  these  emblematic  fetters.  . 
If  the  health  of  one  of  the  company,  as  an  espedal 
honor,  is  proposed,  every  glass  is  touched  to  his,  and 
gentlemen  seated  at  a  distance,  from  the  person  toasted, 
ordifiarily  rise,  and  approach  him,  that  their  glasses  may 
come  in  collision.     The  health  of  the'host,  and  hostess, 
witli  an  acknowledgment  pf  their  hospitality,  is  nevmr 
omitted;  and  the  beautiful  or  humoroos  sentimeota 
expressed  in  these  toasts  are  an  unbounded  source  of 
entertainment.     After  a  number  of  courses  have  been 
served,  the  host  leaves  his  seat,  and  slowly  making  the 
tour  of  the  table,  pauses  beside  each  g^ieet,  to  whisper 
kind  wishes,  or  make  some  civil  inquiry,  or  lively  jest, 
whidi  soon  spreads  amongst  the  company ;  and  I  oooo 
saw  a  charming  old  gentleman,  the  snows  of  many  a 
winter  vrreathing  his  brow,  who,  with  a  look  of  gradfiea- 
tioo  in  his  mild  eye,  which  bespoke  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  his  soul,  was  promenading  round  his  convivial 
board,  when  he  reached  the  chair  of  his  still  blooming 
wife,  and  she  raised  her  good  tempered  face,  (which 
had  been  smilingly  turned  towards  her  guests,  like  a 
sunbeam  shedding  light  on  all  around,)  feigned  to  be  too 
occupied  to  stop,  but  suddenly,  and  playfully  stoopii^, 
snatched  a  kiss  from  the  lips  so  temptingly  approadied 
to  his,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  a  young  lover  might  haw 
infused  in  the  act;    nor  was  this  little  incident,  or 
accident,  rather,  considered  as  an  evidence  of  ill-breed- 
ing, or  made  the  subject  of  severe  comment,  as  in  any 
more  form-loving  land  it  inevitably  would  have  been. 

After  the  hundred  and  one  courses  have  wearily  rttn 
their  course,  if  the  family  live  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
style,  richly  ornamented  pipes,  of  a  ludicrous  length,  are 
introduced,  and  generally  not  without  making  the  better 
acquainf^mce  of  every  gentleman  present ;  who  freely 
indulges  in  the  luxury  of  sending  forth  fiintastic  wreaths 
of  smoke,  to  circle  the  fair  one  by  his  side,  without  the 
remotest  fear  of  a  distasteful  frown  deepening  on  her 
brow :  and  she,  if  fatigued,  or  preferring  a  more  poetic 
garland,  may  soon  disappear,  almost  unperoeived,  amid 
the  clouds  of  smoke  which  darken  the  air,  and  refresh 
herself  with  the  perfume  of  the  carefully  tended  gardeUy 
which  is  oftener  songfat  than  the  boudoir  or  parlor.  But, 
in  general,  the  company  rise  together,  and  bowing  to  eadi 
other,  or  cordially  grasping  bands,  oonelode  thtf  oera- 
monies  of  the  table  by  wijhing  the  hearty  **  Gesanhuta 
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Mmlzeii/*  may  yonr  nieil  be  bleiied  to  you,  which  m 
foreignrr,  who  hat  winaatted  the  ahiUMlaBt  and  varied 
npa*t  of  which  they  were  prened  to  partake,  may  well 
■ecretely  imafine  i«  needed  to  ensare  iu  digestion. 
After  a  promenade  in  the  garden,  the  company  re-ai- 
■emble  in  the  parlor,  and  well  may  the  poUtenata  of  an 
American  lady  be  beguiled  into  the  vulgarity  of  amace- 
ment,  to  tee  her  German  friend«,  quietly  seating  them- 
•elvea,  a»  compoaedly  draw  forth  their  needle-work,  as 
though  busily  engaged  beside  their  own  liule  work-tables 
at  home— the  more  elderly  knit,  tlie  young  embroider, 
and  the  needle  is  plied  to  the  merry  music  of  their 
tongues,  for  their  employment  assists  rather  than  pre- 
cludes conversation.  A  German  lady  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  passing  an  easy  and  pleasurable  hour 
with  her  fingers  unoccupied,  to  so  great  an  extent  does 
she  carry  this  industrious  mania  as  to  play  Penelope 
even  while  receiving  morning  visitors,  who,  if  they  c-ome 
to  pass  a  few  hours,  are  prepared  to  follow  her  example. 
I  hefird  the  n&ive  excuse  of  a  young  wife,  who  being 
questioned  on  this  subject  by  a  foreigner,  laughingly 
replied— ''We  are  weaving  into  substance  again  the 
■moke  which  our  spendthrift  husbands  are  puffing  to  the 
winds,  lest  their  extravagance  ahovkl  min  ua  they 
waste,  we  save,  so  the  balance  is  kept  even." 

The  Germans  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  open  air, 
and  after  dinner,  coffee  is  served,  sometimea  at  small' 
Ubies  in  the  garden,  which  often  feces  the  street,  some- 
tlmet  in  vine-covered  bowers,  in  the  graceftil  balcony,  or 
even  unsheltered  on  the  open  walk,  whea  the  house  is 
pleasantly  located  on  the  ramparts,  an  open  square,  or 
in  a  wide  street;  the  ladies,  while  sipping  their  coffee, 
do  not  relinquish  their  needles,  taking  a  stitch  ever  and 
anon,  to  remind  themselves  of  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  they  are  not  idle;  nor  have  the  surrounding  gentle- 
men parted  with  their  pipes,  which  bear  them  affeption- 
ate  company,  unobjected  to  by  the  ladies,  for  they  all 
•cem,  with  Halleck,  to  have  discovered*- 

** The  free 

And  happy  ipirit  that  unaeen  repoaea 

In  tha  dim,  •hadotry  clouds  that  aovar  o*ar  as, 

WhsasBMkiaf  qaistly— ** 

and  to  tolerate,  even  kail  that  spirit's  presence.  If  the 
residence  of  the  hoac  is  not  distant  from  the  public  gai^ 
dens,  they  ft«qnently  are  sought  by  the  company 
to  Ksten  to  the  delightful  band  of  music  oodinarily 
stationed  there.  On  recumiag  to  the  house  tea  is 
served,  and  the  young  people  amuse  themselves  with 
gmmeaand  dandng,  the  elderly  continuing  their  employ- 
ments; a  light  supper  is  handed  round,  and  the  party 
breaks  up,  rarely  earlier,  and  seldom  later  than  ten 
o'clock. 

On  leaving  the  house,  it  is  customary  for  each  person 
to  present  the  servant,  sutioned  at  the  street  door, 
with  apiece  of  money,  equal  to  fhre  or  six  shillings,  and 
this  "drink  geld,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  obtained  in 
various  ways  from  the  guests  of  the  matter,  it  always 
carried  to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  kept  by  her 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  distributed  mnongst 
all  the  domestics  of  the  femily,  and  often  amounts  to  so 
coBtidenbla  a  sum,  that  a  servant  before  making  an 


engagement,  regulariy  atkt  whtfdMf  mnoh  company  it 
received,  that  an  estimate  ooay  ha  fecmed  of  the  Vaam^- 
tlvenett  of  the  tiCHMioa. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Germans  vary  Hi  die 
diflerent  cities  of  their  dominion;  and  are  generally 
marked  by  some  slight,  or  striking,  peculiarity.  In 
Hamburg,  full  wigs  of  long,  curling,  flaxen  hair,  are 
usually  worn  by  the  pall-bearers  and  attendants  at  the 
funeral ;  in  Bremen,  Where  I  had  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  1ai«t  ceremonies  in  honor  of  thi 
dead,  the  coffin,  exposed  on  an  open  hearse,  is  preceded 
by  a  long  procession  of  lured  attendants,  clothed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  wearing  three-cornered  hats,  and 
flowing  cloaks,  festened  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  fnends  and  relatives,  sumetiinet 
with  bared  heads  in  respect  to  the  departed. 

The  instant  death  claims  its  earthly  victim,  an  atten- 
dant, in  the  above-mentioned  costume,  is  dispatched, 
formally  to  announce  the  event  to  the  connections, 
friends,  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased ;  which  custom 
has  given  rise  to  some  ludicrous  mistakes,  when  foreign- 
ers have  been  near  residents  of  the  house  of  mourning, 
as  was  evinced  by  a  par^  of  American  gentlemen,  who 
were  disturbed  in  their  evening  conviviality  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  one  of  these  sable-clad  messengers, 
begging  to  inform  them,  in  the  name  of  a  wealthy  and 
beautiful  lady  of  the  neighborhood,  that  she  had  just 
become  a  widow.  The  wondering  strangers,  having 
often  in  their  promenades  paid  homage  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  unknown  lady,  cordially  thanked  the  messenger, 
crossed  his  palm  with  silver  for  his  trouble,  or  for  good 
luck's  sake,  and  bade  him  present  their  compliments  to 
the  afflicted  lady;  then  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  evidence  of  her  preference,  in  thus  speedily  commu- 
nicating her  situation,  commenced  calculating  how  so6n 
they  might  pay  her  their  consolatory  devoirs,  and  decided 
that  the  civility  should  be  acknowledged  without  delay  ; 
but,  happening  to  boast  of  their  fortunate  adventure  to  a 
friend,  somewhat  more  an  fait  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  the  extraordinary  meaning  they  had  given  to  an 
ordinary  form,  was,  much  to  their  disappointment, 
discovered. 

The  body  of  the  deceased,  for  many  days  after  the 
spirit  has  been  disenthralled,  is  watched  with  all  the 
care  and  tenderness  which  has  kept  vigil  by  the  couch 
of  the  living,  and  remains  unconsigned  to  its  parent  earth 
until  dissolution  has  rudely  banished  the  hope  of  revival 
which  lingered  round  the  cherished  clay.  In  Vienna, 
and  several  other  cities  of  Geiuany,  an  elegant  buiUing, 
conveniently  arrayed,  it  eepeoially  dvvoced  to  the  reoep^ 
tion  of  the  dead ;  thither,  on  soft  iitten,  tbay  are  gntly 
removed,  placed  in  a  comfertaMe  bed  and  heated  cImd* 
her,  (ift  wintar,)  with  a  ball-rope  attfhad  to  tbaiK 
hands,  that  should  animation  remra,  assistaaea  might  be 
insuntly  summoned ;  and  thus,  the  moornen,  clingiftg 
to  a  fragile  hope,  by  long  contemplatlott  of  their  allie* 
tion,  become  familiariied  with  its  present,  belbre  th«f 
yield  to  the  reluctant  conviction  of  its  reaKfy— thos  they 
rob  th»  fini  \ikUMi  pt^  pf  their  poignancy,  and,  m 
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GMakdaiii  of  the  Gmc,  who,  when  the  iavorite  ileTe  of 
hk  ideleti7  espured^ia  hit  ermt,  ceameoded  her  to  be 
bora  to  her  snmptaoot  oouch,  ttiU  receive  the  ettemlenoe 
ef  her  slavee,  foibidding  her  death  to  be  mentioDed— 
inquired  deiljr  afiar  her  health,  and  regularly  ordered  her 
aaeaU  to  he  prepared  and  served— 4ike  him,  they  loothe 
their  sorrow  by  bliDdiog  iheinselves  awhile  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  cause.. 

A  churchyard,  is  never  in  Qermany,  as  so  often  with 
us,  the  shunn^  and  deserted  spot,  the  mere  necessaiy 
receptacle  of  lifeless  flesh,  and  crumbling  bones,  where 
nothing  but  the  senseless  marble,  and  as  cold  and  mean- 
iqglesa  inscription,  in  the  words  of  Komer,  sayr— 
**  Vergiu  die  treuen  todien  nieht" 

In  the  beautiful  calm  of  a  summer's  evening,  the 
jnewwy'wakening  stillaess  of  a  moonlight  night,  seek 
the  silent  shades  that  shroud  the  unfoigotten  dead— 
with  his  forehead , bowed  to  the  flower-grown  sod,  who 
kneels  in  griefiul  prayer?  The  wifeless  father!  his 
little  ones  cluiging  to  his  side,  with  their  young 
hearts  swelling  as  they  hear  who  sleeps  beneath,  yet 
lives  above,  and  learn  at  her  grave,  whose  hand 
would  have  guided  them  to  immortal  happiness,  the 
path  by  which  they  may  rejoin  her  on  high.  A  step 
further*— the  young  widow  bends  over  a  shattered 
colunm,*  as  broken  in  heart,  and  with  gentle  hands, 
trains  the  ivy  at  iu  base  to  wind  roond  that  sculptured 
emblem,  like  her  thoughts  and  affections  entwine  the 
perishing  dust  beneath.  Still  on— a  limner^s  group  of 
rosy  children,  checking  their  youthful  merriment  as  they 
reach  the  sacred  tpot,  are  silently  wreathing  the  tomb 
ef  their  parents  with  fresh  garlands,  or  planting  new 
flowers  amid  the  already  blooming  parterre  which  con- 
ceals, yet  marks  their  graves,  If  one  form  repoees  in 
that  hallowed  ground,  whose  memoiy  has  ceased  to 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  "  live  to  weep,"  your 
eye  seleets  it  with  a  glance-<-the  straggling  bushes  of 
long  neglected  flowers  seem  struggling  with  the  rank  and 
choking  weeds  that  overtop  them — no  wreath  hangs,  a 
graceful  memorial,  over  the  costly  monument,  or  hides 
the  rude  stone— the  path  around  is  grassgrown,  and 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  Memory  and  Love.  In  an  Eden 
'tis  a  desert  spot,  where  beauty  has  withered  as  affection 
decayed. 

There  is  a  soothing  influence,  in  the  gentle  care 
bestowed  on  the  last  resting-place  of  the  dear  ones  who 
have  faded  from  earth,  which  calms  the  wildness  of 
grief,  withoQt  tearing  the  memory  of  those  it  laments 
from  our  hearts.     Schiller  says  truly— 

**  Die  Kisfe  tie  wsckst 
msTadls«Bisklaar.» 

And  to  soora  ia  indoed  uaavailiDg^  but  should /or^et- 

fkimeu  he  aodgbt  as  the  coanforter  of  aflUction,  and  con- 

sakodoa  ha  ibimd  alope  la  iha  laihe  whkh  banithea  the 

hMtfronanrtfaoughtat    Deaih,  which  pvov^e— 

•  Wha  di^  we  dels  ea  when  *tis  mm.  w  kive»" 

should  rather  he  the  test  of  how  perfect  and  changeless 

le  tet  aiieotio^v  w^ich  oherishiag  the  $oul,  not  merely 

lla  morial  tenemfinf,  survives  with  (hat  death-defying 

i^t  for  avarl 

*  A  mmmatnt  aot  miMttsI  fai  fks  grsve-yarAi  ef  Qareisay. 
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BT  A  TOUao  BACBXLOm. 


**  Those  elmidfl  which  wait  vpoa  the  son's  deeliaa, 
How  varied  are  Ihafar  sUaina  foraM^" 


They  gather,  and  his  glowing  track  pursue, 

And  as  the  splendid  vision  slowly  fades. 
How  mellow'd  is  the  radiance ;  while  the  hoe 

So  gorgeous  softens,  as  the  twilight  shades 
Appear,  and  bnng  o'er  all  a  silvery  base. 

Which  lingers  'till  a  dimness  spreads  around. 
And  darkness  falls  o'er  earth  and  earthly  ways. 

And  hosh'd.in  silence,  is  each  hutean  sound. 

The  stars  are  faintly  visible;  a  light, 

A  broader,  bolder  light— -a  sparkling  gem. 
Whose  sheen  bedecks  the  coronet  of  night* 

The  crowning  brilliant  in  its  diadem 
Comes  forth,  and  lesser  orbs  their  gleamings  hide, 

Absorb*d  in  its  fluMiprrvding,  potent  ray, 
Constrain'd  howe'er  unwilling  to  abide 

The  moment,  'till  its  brightness  pass  away« 

Oh  f  peerless  in  thy  4piiet  bean^  f    Thou 

Dost  visit  earth,  uaoooseions  of  thy  power; 
And  thongbtflil  eyes  are  gasing  on  thee  now, 

Aud  heatta  ujdieaviBg  'neath  diy  sway,  dns  hoar. 
While  thought  and  fooling  in  kind  words  express, 

Foad  Friendship's  claim,  and  Love's  devoted  tndh» 
Commogdag  wfvntM  prove  fStf  tender  uess, 

For  dnn  art  raler  BOW  of  Hope  aad  YoQth. 

And  1o !  some  straggling  footsteps  hither  tend, 

And  phrases  gently  wbisper'd  greet  the  ear, 
And  voices  in  harmonious  echoes  blend, 

In  accents  soul-expressive,  low  but  dear. 
The  present  is  to  them  a  shining  path. 

And  o'er  the  future,  Hope,  her  rainbow  throws. 
CoMPAiviONSHXP,  the  mental  prism  hath, 

In  whose  revealings,  lifo-Iike  sunset  glows.  a. 
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Tu  rose,  that  hfoems  in  beauty  sow, 

Most  yield  to  blight  | 
The  rainbow's  richly  tinted  glow 

Must  fode  from  sight. 

The  brightest  being  in  the  crowd. 

Of  beauty  rare;  ' 

Like  lightning  on  the  ebon  cloud, 

Is  brief  as  fair. 

AH  the  food  things,  that  charm  ua  most, 

WiU  quickly  fode; 
As  moraiog's  radiant  smile  is  lost. 

In  evening's  shade. 

Then  seek,  beyond  die  w^phiiu  sky. 

That  bliasfol  shore; 
Where  solid  plaasnras  never  die, 

And  change  is  o'er. 

WM.  O.  VOWAltS. 
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Orif  iaal. 
TO   FANCY. 


BT   MIU.   GA.BOI»tllB    OKNI. 


Com,  PiB^i  fair  ud  radiut  maid, 
la  robe  of  beaTea'a  own  hnea  ■rrayod  { 
ItJi  Mdt  with  fncofUl  beaotj  bound, 
Within  thy  flMffc  f lrdlo'«  ronnd, 
Which,  woron  with  diriaaatart, 
Diaaaa,  twaot  and  wild,  poatati  tha  haart, 
Whana'er  to  rapt,  adnurinf  faM* 
Its  wondroua  Yirtnet  it  betrays. 
CrOOM,  with  thy  nnboond  tmaaa  flowiaf  , 

LIf htiy  oo  tha  Mmaiar  iraia  }-* 
Whara*«r  thoa  N)f*it,  thy  unila  battowiay, 

Mnaic  and  flowan  thy  ttepi  will  hail. 
The  roaa  will  glow  with  daqpar  blnihaa, 
The  rill  that  ftom  tha  hill-fida  gnshaa, 
Tuftt  of  fwaat  wild-flowera  o'er  it  bending. 
Am  long  ttf  darioaa  waj  ^tia  waading, 
Whara  frlla  tha  san's  nnalondad  baaa^ 
With  gaaia  of  every  haa  will  gleaak 
Fir  aoAer  micts  will  horer  o'er, 
The  dietant  nMrantaina,  bleak  and  hoar,   ■ 
And  my  own  hambia,  low*roond  hoam, 
WiU  aaem  mora  Air  than  eplaadid 


Depart  not  thoo  'till  eve*B  dim  hoar, 
Aaaarta  thy  deep,  mora  thrilUag  powar. 
Thy  dasky  veil,  oh,  tboa  let  Ml, 
Affooad  ihea  like  a  aMMtmiag  pall 
Throagh  which  thy  brilliant  robea  will  ihad, 
Light,  rach  ae  glaamt  aronnd  the  dead. 
When  ftoneral  tnrehee  pierce  the  gloom, 
That  darkly  broodi  amid  the  toad>, 
While  danaer  ahadee  ara  gath'rlag  nnad, 

Thaa  will  thy  ^aiek,  half  IbarAil  ear, 
Deem  every  wild  and  iltAil  soond, 

The  voice  of  apirit  glidiag 


Thaa  bear  me  to  the  hanitfad  wel!, 
Whara  aiiy  forma  aa  lageada  tell 
At  midnight*a  ailent,  aolemn  boar, 
Poaeeaa  the  atrange,  myaterioaa  powar. 
Whene'er  tboa  deign'at  la  hover  nigh, 
Ta  riae  revealed  to  mortal  ejre. 
And  let  am  still  be  with  thee  whan 
Thoa  wandereat  ia  the  briery  glea, 
Where,  half  ooaeealed  by  thieket'a  acreen. 
The  mnrderar'a  cowering  form  ia  aeon  i 
Whera,  o'er  the  limbv  of  yen  aoethad  pine, 
Tha  ghoetly  atooabeaaM  ^aivcriag  ahiaa, 
And  when«  when  pipea  the  aight-blaat  ahrill, 
Slow  awiaga  the  creaking  gibbet  atUl, 
Ita  ahadow  waviag  to  and  ftt>, 
O'er  the  dark  mooad  that**  raiaed  below, 
Whera  Bight-birds  tap  their  gloomy  wings, 

ipringt. 


When  mom'a  dewy  stepa  are  aeen  on  the  hills, 
And  her  own  Joyoaa  apirit  the  wide  earth  ftlla ; 
Whea  the  wild,  fcM  aoands  of  the  night-time  ara 
And  tha  air  with  a  vans,  pwpla  briOianaa  is  iashsd, 
Thaa,  as  o'er  tha  bright  wave,  thoa  beadast  thy 
Oh,  grant  that  I  still  may  be  with  time  to  hear 
The  aoag  from  the  Nereid's  roay  ahell. 
Softly  riae  and  float  by  with  a  Uqaid  swaH. 

When  oool  o'er  the  deep  the  sammer  winds  roam. 
And  playAilly  throw  from  the  biltows  their  foam. 
And  thoa,  fVom  the  brow  of  some  shedy  rock 
1>»  the  calm,  crystal  dipiha  oflha  watira  art 


The  glance  of  thy  dark  and  deep  beamiag  eye. 
To  And  where  the  treasares  of  ocean  lie, 
I  woald  that  I  thoa  might  be  th^re,  and  with  thee 
View  the  wondera  deep  locked  ia  the  haart  of  tim 


Par  down  where  the  tempests  of  earth  have  no  power, 
And  all  is  as  calm  as  a  soft  twilight  hoar. 
The  light,  it  is  said,  in  rich  brilliancy  falls, 
O'er  the  jewel-paved  floora  of  thoee  fhir  coral  balls. 
Where  the  snull,  snowy  Ibet  of  the  sea-nymphs 
Like  the  wings  of  white  birds  in  the  festal  daaee, 
Their  long,  silhy  hair,  sprinkled  over  with  pearls, 
Sweepiag  low,  in  a  nuae  of  bright  golden  earls. 


There  watora  that  gleam  Uka  the  diamond,  flow 
0*er  sands  that  are  para  aa  the  oMmntain  snow. 
And  flowera  of  fiir  rarer  shape  and  hae, 
Thaa  ever  were  aarsed  by  sanshine  and  dow, 
Eawraalhad  with  the  ameraki  leaves  of  the  viae, 
Eoand  piUara  of  porphyry  flragraatly  twine, 
Or  in  rich  and  in  radiant  cinstora  enwove. 
O'er  the  bright  shelly  roofs,  laxariaatly  rave. 

But  it  is  aoc  tha  flowera  and  the  gold  that  ara  there. 
Nor  the  glisteaing  gems  so  para  and  so  rare- 
It  ia  not  the  song  from  the  Nereid's  shell. 
That  floats  o'er  the  wavea  with  a  liqakl  swell, 
And  dies  on  tte  dbora  with  a  murmariag  claee. 
Like  the  breesa  that  expires  on  the  bcaaat  of  tha 
Oh,  no,  these  are  aot  tha  things  the  iMst  dear, 
To  the  yearaiag  heart  and  the  listaaing  ear. 

One  lock  of  the  rich  and  the  glassy  hafar 

On  the  sailor-boy's  brow  who  now  sleeps  thora. 

With  a  smile  on  his  Up«  as  If  drsamiag  of  booM, 

Whence  in  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  to  roam, 

Woald  give  to  the  loae,  widowed  atother's  heart, 

A  hoHer  Joy  than  gold  can  Impsrt, 

Who  foia  by  his  side,  ia  the  caves  of  the  deep. 

The  reat  of  tha  lang,  last  sabbath  would  keep. 


The  pale,  withered  rose,  to  the  cold  bosom  prast. 
Of  her  who  lies  tharr  in  her  laat,  draamleaa  rea^— 
The  race  foadly  Perished  hr  hia  aake  who  gave, 
Evaa  when  aha  aunk  low  in  the  wild  gloonqr  wava» 
To  thy  rivea  heart,  lonely  UMariier,  would  be. 
Far  dearer  than  all  the  bright  gems  of  the  sea, 
StrowB  rouad  on  the  aand,  which  her  pale  brow  prasasa, 
Aad  gleam  like  aoft  amra  throagh  her  lan| 


And  thoae  low,  dreemy  aonnda  that  o'er  the  waves  flit. 
When  the  sky  with  ita  burning  start  is  lit. 
That  Just  meet  the  ear,  and  then  die  away, 
Like  Um  soft  echoed  notes  of  same  Ar-aw^  lay. 
Oh,  these  to  their  hearts,  ia  the  calm  evening  hour, 
Coose  gifted  with  solemn,  and  deep  thrilUag  power, 
Ev'B  as  a  bleat  reqaiera,  saag  at  the  bead 
Of  the  young,  the  beloved,  aad  the  beautlAd  dead. 

Thoa  grave  of  their  fears,  their  hopes,  aad  their  loves, 
Whea  the  form  of  the  tempest  In  wrath  o'er  thee 
When  the  aplric  of  peeee,  like  the  dove'a  brooding  wing, 
To  thy  booam  rapoae  ami  soft  aoashine  doCh  bring. 
Or  whan  the  bright  alan  look  down  Anom  ^ova. 
On  thy  sinmbera  at  midnight  with  eyes  foil  of  love, 
Unto  them  thou  atill  ever,  most  holy  will  be. 
Thou  atormy,  thou  atorn,  cabn  aad  beautifol 

Still,  Fancy,  let  the  gift  ye  bring, 
A  dreamy  apell  round  the  mourner  fling } 
It  will  blunt  the  barb  of  aorrow'a  abaft. 
Soft  dreams,  at  night,  to  Us  pUlow  wall, 
Aad  oft 'round  Um  poor  man's  hmaUa 
AwakoB  the  smiles  of  innoeant  nUrth. 

Wolf9bore%  N.  H. 
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Orlf  iBftl. 
THE   FLOWER; 

AK  ALLKOORT. 


BT  MRS.  IMELINE  8.  SMITH. 


"  The  Mother  ^ve  in  te«ra  and  pain. 

The  ll«>w«ra  nhe  nott  did  lore ; 
She  knaw  ahe  ahoald  a«a  them  all  afaln, 

In  the  fields  of  ikf  ht  abofra.** 

Bright  beneatli  the  eye  of  Heaven  flourishes  a  hir 
and  fertile  garden,  embellished  with  all  that  was  varied 
and  beautiful  in  nature.  It  was  called  the  Garden 
of  Life,  and  it  was  peopled  with  a  multitude  so  mighty, 
that  they  could  not  be  i^umbered.  The  Lord  of  the 
garden  wan  an  all-wise  and  aU-poweriul  being,  who 
guided  and  govenied  this  countless  host  of  mortals,  and 
assigned  to  each  their  own  particular  duties  and  em- 
ployments. All  had  a  portion  of  the  vast  garden  to 
cultivate ;  and  every  one  had  some  plants  entrusted  to 
his  keeping,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  nurture  with 
attentive  care.  It  frequently  happened  that  each  indi- 
vidual became  so  fondly  attached  te  the  beautiful 
flowers  which  he  cultivated,  that  he  foiigot  they  were 
not  ins  own,  and  cherished  them  with  an  absorbing  and 
almost  idolatrous  affection.  Then  the  Lord  of  the 
gaiden  would  take  back  the  treasures  which  he  had 
only  lent  for  a  season,  and  to  which  mortal  love  was 
dinging  too  fondly,  and  remove  them  to  his  own  fair 
and  &rK)ff  home,  where  they  bloom  for  ever  in  uo&ding 
loveKnes.  It  was  a  sad  and  bitter  trial  for  mortals  to 
resign  Uieur  cherished  flowers,  and  ofUimes  they  mur- 
murad  at  the  loss,  and  mourned  despairingly  over  their 
bereavement. 

It  was  thus  with  a  young  and  gende  woman  who 
dwelt  in  a  portiott  of  the  garden  called  the  Bower  of 
Hymen.  She  there  cultivated  many  flowers,  but  among 
all  those  entrusted  to  her  keeping,  none  claimed  so 
much  of  her  untiring  care  and  devoted  love,  as  a  little 
plant  railed  Infancy.  It  was  a  fair  but  fragile  bloesom, 
requiring  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  the  fondest  nur- 
ture, to  bring  it  to  perfisction.  One  breath  of  neglects- 
one  shadow  of  the  cloud  of  unkindnese—one  moment's 
withdrawal  of  the  sunlight  of  ailbction  might  have 
blighted  its  beauty,  or  endangered  its  existence  for  ever! 
But  she  who  guarded  it  was  faithful  to  her  trust,  and 
never,  for  an  instant,  did  she  neglect  her  du^  to  her 
precious  chaige.  For  many  spring-times  she  had 
•triven  to  rear  plants  similar  to  this;  but  ever  some 
cruel  blight  had  fidlen  upon,  and  destroyed  her  cher- 
ished favorites.  Each  time  her  heart  was  touched  with 
indescribable  sorrow,  as  she  was  called  upon  to  resign 
her  treasures;  and  to  e^h  succeeding  one,  her  spirit 
clung  with  an  afl^tion  deeper  and  fonder  than  that  she 
had  bestowed  upon  its  predecessor.  Many  had  per- 
ished ;  and  now  she  hung  over  this  last,  loveliest,  and 
only  one,  with  a  love  which  passes  the  power  of  words 
to  describe.  She  watched  it  night  and  day  with  the 
deepest  devotion ;  she  guarded  it  from  all  hurtful  influ- 
ences, with  the  most  unwearied  care.  Her  smile  of 
love  was  the  first  sunlight  that  broke  over  it  at  morning, 
and  her  woids  of  endearment  the  last  music  that  floated 


around  it  at  eve.  Even  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
midnight  hour,  when  others  were  sleeping  around  her, 
she  wouki  bend  over  her  buddiag  treasure,  and  bedew 
it  with  the  tears  of  impressiUe  joy.  Often  would  she 
raise  her  streaming  eyes  to  the  blue  sky  and  beaming 
stars  above,  where  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  the 
Lord  of  the  garden  held  his  abode,  and  breathe  a 
fervent  petition  that  he  would  in  mer^  spare  the  tre^ 
sure  he  had  so  graciously  bestowed. 

For  a  season  the  gentle  woman's  prayer  was  gmiHeJ^ 
and  all  her  devoted  care  rewarded.     She  saw  her 
tender  flowret  growing  in  beauty,  day  by  day,  and  giving 
promise  of  perfection.     Then  her  bower  was  illumined 
by  the  presence  of  a  radiant  being,  called  the  spirit  of 
Hope,  whose  smile  was  tike  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  and 
whose  voice  had  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  angel  min- 
strelsy.    Ever  this  beguiling  spirit  pointed  to  the  open 
ing  beauties  of  the  cherished  flower,  and  whispered 
such  sweet  tales  of  iu  futmre  lovelinese,  that  she  who 
claimed  it  for  her  own,  felt  her  heart  expand  to  more 
than    mortal    happiness.      But,   alas!   this  happinesa 
mi|fht  not  continue.     The  Lord  of  the  garden  was  din- 
pleased  with  the  deep   idolatry,  the   almost  finaatie 
worship  bestowed  upon  the  perishing  flower  of  earth, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  it  home  to  himself.    He  sent  to 
the  bower  a  pale  visitant,  called  Sickness,  who  touched 
the  delicate  blossom  with  a  blighting  hand.     Then  there 
was  a  sudden  and  sorrowful  change — ^its  freshness  and 
bloom  faded  away— its  fragile  leaves  drooped,  and  its 
slender  stem  bent  under  the  power  of  disease.    She 
who  nurtured  the  plant,  marked  the  change  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  redoubled  her  vigilance  and  her  care. 
She  hang  over  the  fading  flower  with  looks  of  the 
deepest  love— she  raised  its  drooping  head,  and  watered 
its  parched  leaves  with  her  tears.    She  sent  the  most 
eloquent  pctitioos,  the  most  impassioned  pleadingi  to 
the  Lord  of  the  garden,  entreating  him  to  spare  her 
cherished  treasure.     She  did  all  that  mortal  power 
could  do,  to  save  it,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.     There 
came  a  solemn  and  shadowy  being,  called  the  "  Ren* 
per,"  and  with  ^  scythe  which  he  carried  in  his  skeleton 
band,  he  cut  down  the  tender  plant,  and  bore  it  tri- 
umphantly awoy  !    And  when  the  poor  desolate  mour- 
ner saw  that  the  flower  of  her  love  had  indeed  perished, 
and  passed  away  for  ever,  she  resigned  her  soul  to  the 
burden  of  unutterable  wo.    She  wept  incessantly  for 
her  lost  treasure;  she  neglected  all  her  duties  in  tho 
garden  of  life ;  she  would  not  be  comforted,  but  refused 
lo  listen  to  the  voice  of  consolation,  and  she  mourned 
with  a  bitterness  that  was  endangering  her  existence. 

When  the  Lord  of  the  garden  saw  that  the  woman's 
reason  was  sinking  beneath  the  stroke  of  affliction,  ho 
sent  to  her  bower  a  ministering  angel  who  had  power 
to  comfort.  This  was  a  being  of  pure  and  perfect  love- 
liness, clad  in  snowy  and  spotless  raiment,  and  wearing; 
in  evefy  feature  looks  of  holy  love  and  kindness.  This 
beautiful  being  was  called  the  spirit  of  Religion,  and 
with  gentle  words  and  winning  accents,  she  soothed  ^e 
troubled  heart  of  the  mourner.  She  directed  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fiuM>fr  sky,  where  cooniless  stars  appeared 
in  their  never-fliding  splendor,  and  pointing  to  one  pure 
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and  placid,  which  ihooe  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  the 
said: 

"  Look,  mourner,  thy  tender  flower  is  transplantrd 
from  earth  to  Heaven— thy  bud  of  promise  has  become 
a  star  which  shall  blossom,  henceforth,  in  uqfading  love- 
liness. Rejoice  that  the  storms  of  earth  can  reach  it  no 
more— rejoice  that  the  many  perils  which  threatened  it 
in  the  garden  of  life,  are  all  escaped,  and  that,  in  a 
clime  where  sunbeams  never  fade,  and  flowers  never 
perish,  thy  own  sweet  plant  will  flourish  ever  more  in 
endless  beauty,  and  undying  bloom  !'* 

And  thus  the  mourner's  heart  was  comforted.  No 
more  she  wept  or  murmured  at  her  lot,  but  wandered 
over  the  garden  of  life  with  a  tranquil  and  uncomplain- 
iog  spirit.  And  even  in  after  years,  when  the  clouds  of 
eaia  gathered  darkly  over  her,  or  the  storms  of  sorrow 
rudely  assidled,  she  had  but  to  look  up  to  ^  loved  and 
lovely  star,  and  bless  the  beacon  whose  serene  and  holy 
light  guided  bar  safely  throi^^h  all  the  tempests  of  life ! 

NtfB^York,  1841. 


Original. 
THE    WIND. 


Webji  Nature  first  from  chaos  sprung, 

And  robed  herself  in  flower  and  tree, 
MyaierioQs  harpers- "then  begun 

Your  viewless  minstrelsy. 
Your  lays  were  sung  in  Exlen's  bowers, 
Throughout  the  long  bright  sunny  hours; 

Your  varied  notes  were  sent 
To  Heaven,  for  ef«ry  wave-beat  shore, 
And  cave,  and  grey  rock  nodding  o'er 
The  lona  lake's  side  and  mountain  hoar, 

Was  made  your  instrument. 

That  God  who  woke  your  solemn  strain, 

Still  guides  your  stormy  tar; 
We  may  not  question  whence  ye  cttne. 

From  what  dark  clime  afar, 
Hurling  our  air-hung  orb  around. 
And  sweeping  heaven's  broad  starry  bound, 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm ; 
In  winter's  gloom  and  summer's  day, 
Wafling  along  their  airy  way. 
The  clouds,  or  'neath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

Singing  a  descant  lorn. 

Where  daring  keel  hath  never  ploughed, 

Alang  the  Arctic  shore. 
There  -peal  your  voices  deep  and  loud, 

Blent  with  the  breaker's  roar; 
Where  spring  hath  never  come  to  dresi 
In  flowers,  that  clime  of  loneliness. 

Upon  the  icy  strand ; 
Your  organ  notes  sublime  and  bold. 
Ye  raise  on  nature's  frost-work  cold, 
Stem  mijtisters  of  winter  old. 

In  that  far  northern  land. 


Your  diapason  low  and  sweet. 

Lulls  the  young  birds  to  rest 
Upon  the  cypress  boughs,  where  meet 

The  broad  streams  of  the  west ; 
Like  nm^ic  of  a  poet's  dream, 
Ye  sweep  o'er  smoodi  savannahs  green : 

Your  way  o'er  ocean's  waves  ye  take. 
Rousing  the  storm-god  from  his  lair, 
Wafting  proud  ships,  in  storm  or  fair, 
Or  mid  bright  islands  sleeping  there, 

^olian  music  wake. 

Yet  tell  us,  whence  it  is  ye  have 

That  strange  mysterious  spell  f 
Thrilling  like  voices  from  the  grave. 

With  deep  and  boding  knell, 
Which  to  the  ear  of  guilt  doth  come. 
Telling  of  deeds  of  darkness  dope'; 

And  in  the  mourner's  heart, 
Waking  the  memoiy  of  the  dead, 
Loved  tones  long  hushed,  gay  visions  shed 
O'er  other  days,  now  dimmed  and  fled, 

Which  never  may  depart. 

The  ancient  forest  feels  your  power, 

The  deep  your  sway  doth  know, 
The  earthquake's  voice»  the  eataract^s  roar. 

The  violets  heading  low. 
The  voyager  doth  hail  the  breeze, 
That  speeds  his  barque  far  o'er  the  seas, 

To  friends  and  home  at  last  \ 
Pale  superstition  loves  to  hear. 
Unearthly  voices  sad  and  drear, 
A&d  fancies  spiriu  whispering  sear, 

Upon  the  moaning  blast. 

On*  OB,  fer  ever,  scOl  ye  raise 

Your  measures  sad  or  gay ; 
Empires,  the  pride  of  other  days, 

Have  crumbled  to  decay ; 
No  more  ye  fan  the  Magi's  fire, 
No  more  ye  wake  old  Memmon's  lyre. 

Or  on  the  Delphic  height. 
Sigh-in  the  dim  acacia  grove. 
Such  strains  as  musing  poets  loft. 
When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  above, 

Hangs  on  the  brow  of  night. 

'  Ye  have  a  lay  for  every  mood. 

Poured  forth  at  mom  and  even ; 
In  peopled  bcnind  or  soiitude. 

The  poMry  of  Heaven ! 
E'en  now  I  hear  the  fitful  breeze, 
Siirring^  among  the  mountain  trees. 

And  on  the  river  shore ; 
Thus  shall  ye  chant  'till  he  who  spoke 
Your  chorus  first,  when  natora  woke. 
And  morning  o'er  creatioa  broke, 

ShiD  bid  you  siag  no  more. 

JSHSTTTA  B.  WiLLIAXa. 
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Here  im  hit  h0W*Wf  Hmrv      hm'W*w  I  Bi««Mli0l 
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WiST*  wild  tale,  witk  «  wU4  laie, 
I«««t  «▼«■!■«  Mum  ••  sweet  e'er  Che  wslere, 

9i7  Mr4  WM  Mate-My  Mr4  wm  Mate  ! 
Heeidisht,  ■MeHliffht,  thtak^at  the«  he»4 

Ver  eae  ••  p«le  f  for  mmm  ••  Fsle  f 

Tin  ••t  UiTSde,  leU  M«t  the  Mm l^* 
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With  *  wild  Iai0»  with  «  wiM  late, 

••  sweet  •'er  the  w«i 


38 


Jflj  Mr4  was  Hiate-HiT  hird  was  Mate  ! 
9ie«Mlicht»  ■MMiliffht,  tliivk'at  thmm  he'd  lemre 

Ver  eae  ••  p«le  f  tmt  mmm  ••  F*i«  * 
Yet,  dewr  leealight,  if  he  deecire  Me, 

Tell  set  the  tale,  tell  Met  the  uOe ! 
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LITERARY   REVIEW. 

Mannem  AMD  GusTOMS  OF  THE  Japanbsb  :  FoUmfy  JLt&Tcry, 
I9d,  138 :  Hrnrp^  if  £r«tl«r«.— We  have  here,  for  the  first  time 
in  Enflieh,  a  compendiiim  of  the  diilerent  fbreign  works  which 
have  been  pnbliriied  upon  thia  aeclvded  and  ringular  inanlar 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  almost  as  unknown  as  that  of  CThina,  and 
whose  institutions,  inhabitants,  character,  etc,  Are,  in  many 
respects,  equal  to  those  of  the  most  intellectual  and  clriUsed 
governments  existing.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  series 
of  publication. 

Facts  in  Mesmerism  :  Harper  4f  Brotkert.— The  disciples 
of  this  singular  sqienee,  if  it  may  be  termed  one,  will  welcome 
this  work  most  cordially.  It  is  written  by  a  Kholar  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  treated  in  a  sound  and  able 
manner.  There  is  nothing  approaching  to  quackery  in  its 
pages,  but  a  narration  of  fhcts  exemplified  on  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  indiriduals  in  Europe.  The  science  of  MeaoMrism, 
better  known  by  that  of  Animal  Magnetism,  is  fast  gaining 
ground  in  our  own  country,  and  if,  as  the  author  asserts 
and  we  are  half  inclined  to  believe  him,  that  certain  diseases 
have  been  and  can  be  successfully  combated  and  subdued  by  it, 
it  is,  at  least,  deserving  of  oonslderatioii. 

Buckingham's  Travels  in  America  :  Harper  ^  Brothtre. — 
This  bodt  is  no  favorite  of  ourii.  Like  the  auUior  himself  there 
is  quackery  in  every  page  of  it,  and  is  spparenlly  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  emolument  and  the  gratificattoo  of  his  vanity.  It 
contains  notjpng  instructive,  original,  or  interesting,  but  mere 
notices  of  towns,  roads,  hotels,  temperance  meetings,  and  puiRng 
of  himself,  all  of  which  have  been  already  descanted  upon  by 
every  tourist  and  book-making  traveller.  The  work  is  beauti- 
fully printed  and  illustrated  by  a  likeness  of  "  the  lion  himself," 
and  altogether  sent  forth  in  a  style  of  which  neither  the  man  or 
his  matter  is  worthy. 

The  Victim  of  Chancery  :  S.  Celmaii^— An  excellent  story 
and  excellently  told,  elucidating  the  pernicious  effects  result- 
ing frmn  the  arbitraiy  exercise  of  Chancery  powers,  rules,  and 
practice,  of  several  individuals  on  one  side,  and  the  cruelty, 
oppression  and  viUany  of  lawyers  and  men  of  business  on  the 
other,  at  least,  so  say  the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  author.  The 
characters  are  true  to  nature— the  plot  clear  and  convincing, 
calculated  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt 
act,  without  whkh,  all  moral  energy  is  paralysed  and  the  faith- 
less individual  is  as  safe  and  as  respected  as  the  honest  and 
suffering  creditoru 

Poplar  Grove,  fry  Esther  Copley:  D,  AppUUm  if  Co. — 
Another  charming  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished 
authoress  of  Early  Friendships.  This  is  a  valuable  series  of 
works  for  children,  inculcating  sound  moral  principles  through 
the  medium  of  interesting  narratives,  ond  showing  the  necessity 
of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Mrs.  Copley  in 
this  line  of  publieation  is  unrivalled,  and  promises  Ikir  to  win 
An*  herself  a  reputation  worthy  of  Hannah  Moore  or  Mia  Edge- 
worth.  The  work  is  beautifully  executed,  and  will  become  an 
especial  favorite  among  the  Juvenile  members  of  society. 

CIvT  Fawkbs,  6y  WilUaM  H.  Aimowfrth :  Lea  9f  SUmekmrd, 
The  materials  out  of  which  the  author  has  constructed  this 
romance  are  of  a  nature  admirably  suited  to  his  peculiar  style. 
ney  aie  gloomy,  ferocious,  and  mysterious— exciting  the 
reader's  imagination  and  enchaining  attention  to  the  last..  The 
religious  character  of  the  period  in  which  the  scene  ie  placed, 
is  well  described,  and  the  dramatie  pereomm,  graphically 
delineated,  especially  those  of  Guy  Fawkes,  Garnet,  and 
Viviana  Radcliffe.  Although  In  many  cases,  incidents  and 
effscts  oocur,  which  are  improbable,  yet,  taking  the  woric  in  its 
true  acceptation  of  a  romance,  it  is  deserving  of  much  commen- 
dation. 

Barnabt  Rudge,  Nos.  xii  and  xin  t  Lea  ^  BUmduari.-- 
Two  excellent  numbers^- abatingnothing  in  interest.  A  better 
edition  than  this,  need  not  be  published. 


Happiness,  kf  J,  A,  Jamoe:  D.  AppUto»  if  Ca^~4i  little 
book  containing  the  grand  secret  where  true  b^tpiness  is  only 
to  be  found.  The  author  writes  with  great  sincerity— he  is  one 
wbo  has  tried  the  subject  and  has  tasted  and  handled  and  felt 
that  which  he  presents.  He  has  drank  al  the  fountain  of  Uring 
waters,  and  now  offers  his  friendly  hand  to  guide  you  to  the 
crystal  stream,  of  which  if  you  drink,  you  will  thirst  for  no 
other,  but  in  glad  and  grateful  content  say — **  It  is  enough." 

Amenities  of  Ljtbraturb,  kif  D.  Jeraeli :  J.  if  H.  G.  LamgUf, 
We  have  ever  considered  the  author  of  these  ▼oinmes  as  a 
literary  benefactor,  one,  who  in  his  own  peculiar  province  has 
done  more  to  advance  the  canse  of  letters  than  any  othev 
writer,  by  reacuing  from  oblivion  and  doing  justice  to  the  pri* 
mitive  sons  of  genius  who  laid  the  basis  of  English  literature. 
**  The  Amenities*'  we  regard  superior  to  iu  brothers,  '*  The 
Curiosities"  and  "The  MisceHanies,"  inasmuch  that  thete  ia 
more  unity  in  its  design,  a  greyer  depth  of  research,  and  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  histoiy  of  the  minds  of  authors  as  well  as  of 
their  writings.  Like  whatever  comes  fWun  the  pen  of  this 
accomplished  individual,  it  is  remarkable  for  purity  of  style 
and  interesting  anecdote,  and  must  become  an  especial  favorite 
with  an  classes  of  readers. 

Ten  THOI78ANO  A  YEAR.->0«r«ir  if  Hart^^At  length  this 
work  has  been  brought  to  a  finish,  and  with  all  Its  aristocratical 
prejudices  and  anti-republican  antipathies,  we  do  not  know  of  a 
better  modem  novel  that  has  appeaced  for  years.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  true  to  nature,  characters  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  day  socie^,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warren, 
the  reputed  author,  have  ibund  a  competent  pemter.  That 
mowkish  affectation  and  cant  thout  the  dangerous  principles 
it  is  calculated  to  disseminate,  and  which  have  all  of  a  sudden 
sprung  up  among  some  reviewers,  we  cannot  coincide  with. 
The  political  creeds  of  England  are  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  of  America — ^what  is  there  termed  radicalism,  would 
be  here  considered  almost  aristocracy,  so  that  its  dangerous 
inflnence  among  our  countrymen  need  not  in  the  least  be  s^pre- 
bended.  Such  remarks  are  bug-bears  only,  to  frighten  children, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  the  exprasslons  and  opinions  of 
any  writer  can  be  easily  misrepresented  by  reviewers,  or  in 
Shakspeare's  words  "  The  devil  can  cite  scripture  to  suit  his 
own  purpose."  It  is  an  excellent  novel,  an  honor  to  its  author, 
and  an  ornament  U>  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 

The  Deerslater,  fty  J.  JF*.  Cooper :  Lea  if  BUmekartL-^W9 
are  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Cooper  once  more  in  Ms  proper  sphere 
delighting  and  instructing  by  hu  beautiAil  delineations  of  the 
characters  and  sceneiy  of  his  own  **  free  land."  The  Deer- 
slayer  is  an  illustration  of  the  youthAil  days  of  Leather  Stock- 
ing, and  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  other  werka  which 
have  preceded  it,  nuking  altogether  a  c<Mnpleie  series  of  Ameri- 
can fiction,  and  worthy  of  standing  by  the  side  of  **The  Tales 
of  My  Landlord."  Were  we  to  particularixe  any  character 
more  to  our  taste  than  another,  it  would  be  that  of  Hetty,  whose 
death  is  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  ever  penned  by  any 
writer.  Her  sister,  Judith,  is  likewise  a  W9ll.«oaceived  and 
nobly  sketched  character,  while  Deerslayer,  Hurry,  Hotter, 
Wat-a-wah,  and  Chingachgook,  are  all  touched  with  the  pencil 
of  a  master.  The  interest  of  the  tale  is  intense,  and  the  dmouo- 
meat  meet  afKDCting.  We  rsjokse  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  given 
this  novel  to  the  public,  It  is  worth  a  thousand  of  such  works  aa 
Mercedes  of  Castile,  and  goes  flkr  to  retrieve  the  east  he  had  lost 
In  popularity,  while  it  shows  that  his  genius  is  as  fresh  and 
fervent  as  ever. 

Paul  and  Virginia. — Such  an  edition  as  the  preeent  one  of 
thia  delightful  sloiy  has  been  long  wanting,  and  we  therefbre 
thank  the  publidier  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  die  plea- 
sures of  the  reading  public  It  is  fVom  the  transktioo  of  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  a  name  ikmiliar  to  die  English  public  in  the 
latter  end  of  Isst  century,  from  her  poetical  productions.  The 
work  Is  printed  on  the  finest  peper,  embellished  with  very 
beautiful  wood-cuts  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  A  prettior 
or  more  appropriate  gilt  for  young  persons  we  do  tM.  know  of. 
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THEATRICALS. 

Pa«k<— The  opening  niflit  of  the  preaent  msmmi  was  nwrked 
by  the  prodvetlon  of  ShekspeAre**  Midnimaer  Night's  Dream, 
a  play  containlof  soom  of  the  fineat  of  hU  poetry,  mod  some  of 
hi*  DMMt  meagie  and  iinintereatinf  charactera.  However  beau- 
tiAil  it  ia  in  the  cloaet,  it  it  in  no  way  calculated  for  dramatic 
exhibition,  for  what  to  the  reader  appeara  the  eaaenee  of  the 
art,  when  bronfht  before  him  on  the  atage,  ia  totally  deatroyed  by 
repreaeatation.  How,  in  the  name  of  fancy,  can  the  little  people 
of  the  Ihiry  world,  be  peraooated  by  "  hnman  mortala,"  apritea 
that  lire  ia  the  '« eowallp  bell,"  quaff  the  pearly  dew,  and  roam 
on  winga  lighter  than  the  llbrea  of  the  goaaamer,  whoae  more- 
menta  are  ao  quick,  that  they,  aa  that  ahrewd  und  knariah 
aprite  Pack,  aaya,  **  can  put  a  girdle  round  the  moon  in  forty 
minutea,"  how,  in  tlie  name  of  fancy,  we  repeat,  can  they  be 
peraonated  by  lona  JUt  lleah  and  blood  creature*.  The  only 
character  of  thia  ethereal  race  which  haa  ever  been  effectlTely 
delineated  on  the  atage,  ia  that  of  Ariel  j  there  ia  aoaething  tan- 
gible in  hia  oompoeition,  if  we  may  ao  expreaa  ouraeivea;  he 
ia  a  apirit  that  partieipatea  in  the  intercat  of  the  human  beinga 
about  him.  In  hia  pnraaita,  and  the  mlaaiona  he  performa 
for  Proepero,  aa  *'  the  miniater  of  retribution,"  he  atanda  before 
the  apectator  a  ereitf  ion  of  power.  There  la  a  body  at  all 
timea  about  him— a  aubatance.  aa  it  were ;  not  ao  with  Pnck 
and  hia  fticy  compantona;  they  are  aa  motea  in  the  aon- 
beama— the  breath  of  iowera  light,  evaneaceat,  and  inviai- 
ble ;  therefore  all  attempu  to  depict  them  aeenicatty,  be- 
come, and  erer  muat,  ineflTectlre  Thia  opinion  we  are  borne 
out  in  by  the  remarka  of  an  experienced  critic  which  we 
here  introduce  aa  germain  to  the  matter.  **  Poetry  and  the 
atage,"  aaya  he,  **do  not  agree  well  together.  The  attempt 
to  reconcile  them,  in  thia  inatance,  fiiila  not  only  of  effect, 
but  of  decorum.  The  ideml  can  have  no  place  upon  the 
atage,  which  ia  a  picture  without  pertpectire;  every  thing 
there  ia  in  the  foreground.  That  which  waa  merely  an  airy 
ahape,  a  dream,  a  paaaing  thought,  immediately  becomea  a 
paaaing  reality. .  Where  all  ia  left  to  the  imagination,  (aa  ia 
die  caae  in  reading,)  every  circuuutance,  near  or  remote,  hna 
an  equal  chance  of  being  kept  in  mind,  and  tella  according  to 
the  mixed  impreaaion  of  all  that  baa  been  auggeated.  But  the 
imagination  cannot  aattciently  qualiiy  the  actual  impreaaiona 
of  the  aenaea.  Any  offence  given  to  the  eye,  ia  not  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  explanation.  Fancy  cannot  be  embodied,  any  more 
than  a  aimile  can  be  painted ;  and  it  ia  aa  idle  to  attempt  it,  aa 
to  peraonate  Wall  or  Moonahine."  And  ao  it  waa  at  the  Park 
theatre.  Every  thing  that  acenlc  illuatration  could  do  towarda 
preaenting  the  creationa  of  Shakapeare  to  the  eye  of  the  apecta- 
tor, aa  near  aa  human  Ingenuity  could  deviae,  waa  attempted, 
but  in  vain.  "  It  dragged  ita  alow  length  along  "  for  one  week, 
and  then  waa  withdrawn.  To  Mr.  Barry,  the  atage  manager, 
great  praiae  ia  due  for  hia  noble  effort  to  give  to  the  play  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  an  tlie  American  atage,  and  although 
unaucceaafol,  sret  we  hope  it  will  not  prevent  him  from  revi- 
ving many  other  of  the  pure  productiona  of  the  drama,  for 
which  we  are  certain  there  ia  taate  enough  yet  left  among  the 
theatrieal  eommnnity  to  auatain  and  encoarage.  Since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Midaummer  Night'a  Dreem,  aeveral  old 
comedlea  have  been  revived,  and  played  moat  excellently.  The 
Poor  Gentleman  Wild  Oata— Heir  at  Law,  ete.,  that  prince  of 
comediana,  Browne,  aupporting  the  principal  charactera.  The* 
veraatility  of  thia  gentleman  ia,  at  thia  moment,  unequalled 
by  any  actor  living.  Hia  Ollapod,  Rover,  Acrea,  and  Robert 
Mncaire,  teatiiying  the  fact,  all  of  them  diaplaying  the  higheat 
geaiua.  W.  H.  Williama  we  are  glad  to  welcome  to  thia 
theatre;  he  ia  a  capital  actor  in  the  regular  r0U  of  low 
comedy,  and  aiaee  hu  appearance,  haa  had  every  opportunity 
to  ingratiate  himaelf  into  the  good  graeea  of  hia  audiei 


BoWBBT^— The  principal  attraction  at  thia  theatre,  during 
the  peal  nMWth,  haa  been  the  appearance  of  Mra.  Sliaw,  the 
beat  aetreaa  at  thia  day  on  the  American  atage.  The  character 
choeen  for  her  debftt,  waa  Piora,  in  the  play  of  II  Maledetto, 
a  aplendid  creation  of  the  lamented  anthoraea,  but  not  affording 


ample  aeope  fiw  the  taleata  of  the  aetreaa.  The  language  ia 
metaphorically  beantilbl,  chaate  and  correct,  but  the  q>irit  of 
paaaion  and  dramatic  effect  are  obacured  by  a  crowding  of  gor> 
geoua  ideaa  and  poetry,  ao  that  the  effect  of  the  aetreaa  la,  to  a 
great  extent,  impaired ;  nevertheleaa,  it  ia  a  magnificent  play, 
and  muat  take  the  flrat  rank  among  American  dnunaa.  Through- 
out her  performance  of  Fiora,  Mra.  Shaw  evinced  the  greateat 
characteriatica  of  a  hiatrionic  artiat,  a  knowledge  of  her  author, 
with  the  full  power  to  execute.  In  theae  two  qualitiea  Ilea  the 
aecret  of  the  art,  and  without  their  combination,  all  actiag  ia 
uaelcaa.  The  fineat  conception  feebly  executed,  will  fall  point- 
leaa  and  ineffective,  and  a  delineation  of  a  character  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  geniua  of  the  writer,  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  do  the  aame  {  hence  the  mcret  of  Mra.  8haw*a 
aucceaaful  illuatration  of  character,  and  her  high  dramatic 
reputation.  Aa  a  tragedy  acireaa,  ahe  ia  unrivailed  ;  aa  a  per- 
aonator  of  genteel  comedy,  she  ia  unequalled,  and  v  a  domcttic 
artiate,  ahe  ia  pre-eminent.  Who  that  haa  beheU  her  Agnea 
De  Vere,  but  will  bear  evidence  tliat  a  more  hearuharrowing 
and  natural  peraonation  waa  never  witnetaed :  it  ia  the  very 
triumph  of  the  art— >teara  and  breathleaa  ailence  are  ita  award- 
ed taatimeny,  and  aaa  perfoct  picture  in  the  rfemaafitf  dcama, 
it  haa  no  eompoer.  Tbaa  her  Intaiitnble  CoMtance,  in  the 
Love  Chaae,  that  buoyant  and  forward  hnyden,  every  prntrnf 
aparkUag  with  point  and  repartee ;  who,  to  behold  her  in  theae 
two  diflbrent  cfanraetera,  but  will  neknowledge  thnt  a  greater 
coatmal  of  genloa  waa  never  found  in  one  taidividnal.  Whan 
we  have  aaM  thia.  It  will  be  thonght  that  commemlatioii  can  go 
no  forchor  $  but  we  do  go  forther,  and  pronounce  her  anperior 
to  theae  eharaetora  in  the  higheat  of  the  hiatrionic  art.  Her 
Lady  Macbeth,  her  Marianne,  her  iulia,  Juliet.  CoMtanee, 
Cora,  and  her  beantiAil  peraonation  of  the  Ionian  Pri«ee,  nre 
aeeond  to  no  aetreaa  living.  We  were  gbd  to  behoU  full  and 
fariiionable  aodiencea  honoring  her  variona  repreaentationa,  and 
if  appiauae  wat  a  juat  criterion  of  the  high  eatimatlon  In  which 
her  talenta  were  regarded,  certain  we  are,  that  ahe  received  it  to 
the  utmoet.  At  the  eoncluaioo  of  II  Maledetto,  Mra.  Shaw  waa 
loudly  called  for,  and  thankerl  the  audience  nearly  aa  folkma : 
"  Ladlea  and  gentlemen :  I  am  ao  fatigued,  that  I  have  not  the 
power  to  thank  yon,  or,  if  I  had,  aaorila  would  be  inadequate 
to  expreaa  my  gratefol  feclinga  for  thia  and  the  many  ftvora  I 
have  received  at  your  handa.  I  can  only  aay  that  I  truly  and 
•incerely  thank  you,  and  hope  that  for  the  fow  nighta  I  have  to 
appear  before  you,  I  ahall,  on  each  repreaentatiMi,  be  greeted 
by  your  kind  and  amiling  faeea.  I  once  again  beg  your  accep- 
tance of  my  aincere  acknowledgmenta,  and  reapectflilly  bid 
you  adieu."  Mr.  Haaiblin  haa  alao  been  giving  the  frienda  of  the 
dranm  a  tnale  of  hia  qnaliij,  ia  aome  of  hie  ftvorite  ehnrnetera. 
Any  remaika  that  we  might  now  offer,  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  our  former  criticiaau,  in  which  we  have  already  commented 
with  pleeaure,  aad  awarded  to  him  the  meed  of  praiet.  Of  the 
other  ladiea  and  gentlemen  compeaing  die  company,  we  would 
eapecially  particularise  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hield,  aa  performera  of 
aound  talent,  valuable  acquiaitiona  to  any  eatabllahment.  Alao 
a  young  and  promiaing  huly,  Miae  Clarke,  who  executea  what- 
ever ia  entruated  to  her  with  eorrectneaa  and  taate  f  dm  ia  yet 
but  very  youthfol,  but  ia  her  we  can  doacry  the  promlap  of 
Aiture  excellence. 

Chatham.— Mr.  Thome  continaee  in  hia  career  of  anoceaa, 
omitting  no  opportunity  to  provide  bountifolly  for  the  fk-iendn 
of  hia  eatabliahment.  J.  R.  Scott,  well  known  in  the  dieatrieal 
world,  ia  at  the  head  of  the  male  department,  and  in  many 
charactera,  may  chalienge  competition  with  the  beat  performera 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Thorne  ia  equally  good,  while  in  the  penoa 
of  hia  lady  he  haa  a  treaaure  of  vermtile  taleat,  unequalled  in 
thia  or  any  country. 


Oltmhc^— Thia  pretty  little  theatre  ie 
we  are  h^py  to  record  that  aueceaa  ia  attending  Mr.  Mitehell'a 
exertlona.  One  thing  we  rejoice  to  perceive— hia  retaining  the 
old  and  fovorite  actora,  it  ia  a  oure  aign  that  he  ia  a  good  aa  well 
aa  an  d>le  manager,  and  that  matlara  work  aa  amoothly  behind 
aa  before  die  curtain. 
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With  dM  praMot  Dumber  terBinatoa  our  fifteen  th  volume, 
which  we  coniilder  raperlor  in  iu  literary  qaelity  to  any  of  lt« 
former  eowtp^momM — in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  call  the 
attention  of  oar  readers  to  its  index,  where  a  liat  of  eminent 
names  will  he  found  to  justify  the  assertion.  From  the  liberal 
support  which  we  receive  from  all  quarters  we  mif ht  be  eon- 
tented  to  continue  in  our  present  course,  but  determined  to  lach 
nothing  of  our  wonted  energy,  we  have  resolved  to  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  Companion,  in  adding  to  its  pictorial  department. 
In  future,  therefore,  each  number  will  contain  two  engravings, 
on  steel,  executed  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  fitwi  designs  of 
the  first  masters.  Arrangements  have  also  been  effected  with 
new  and  popular  writen  whose  contributions  will  hereafter 
grace  our  pages.  That  we  have  ftilfillod  all  former  promises, 
we  think  onr  readera  will  allow,  and  while  we  expect  a  continu- 
ance of  their  fovon,  we  assure  them  that  no  expense,  eara  or 
exertion  will  be  neglected  to  sustaip  the  high  character  of  the 

Mas.  Macdkiu— Agreeable  to  its  aaaouneeoMBt,  the  benefit  of 
this  wortiiy  woman  and  excellent  actresa  canw  off  on  tiie  iSth. 
ultimo,  and  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  cUte  of  fhshkm 
and  intellect  of  onr  city.  The  exertions  of  the  various  performers 
elicited  the  warmest  applause,  and  the  reception  of  the  Ihir 
ienffMcrs,  must  have  eonvineed  her  that  .her  talents  are  yet 
green  in  the  memory  of  iMr  ndmirars.  Long  uey  she  cootiaue 
to  be  an  oraaamnt  to  her  profession,  aa  she  is  in  her  doAwstie 
relations.  The  address,  written  for  the  oecasion  by  our  bdy- 
eoBtribulor,  Mra.  A.  8.  Stephens,  we  have  introduced  into  onr 
editorial  eo1ttmns-.4t  was  beautiAilly  delivered  by  Bfrs.  Maeder, 
and  responded  to  with  every  exprsesioa  of  fooling  and  applaase. 

LoNo  yean  have  passed,  since  in  my  infant  fome, 

Like  a  young  lark,  with  dew  upon  its  breast, 
I  left  my  native  land,  and  hopefol  came 

To  seek  a  shelter  In  the  glorious  West. 
The  morning  of  my  life  was  rich  with  gold  t 

The  home  I  left,  was  ftill  of  gladsoam  lisht  | 
The  foturo— what  the  ftituro  would  unfold, 

I  little  knew— ^br  all  to  me  was  bright. 
Like  the  gav  butterfiy,  within  its  bower, 
I  dream'd  of  sunshine,  not  of  clouds  and  ahower. 
Child-like  in  hope,  and  child-like  in  my  fear, 

A  frolic  thing,  of  careless  mind  and  age, 
1  claSm'd  the  stranger's  wehsome  here— yes,  here! 

Beneath  tikol  dems,  and  cm  this  esrv  sU^» 
And  1  was  welcome !    Many  a  noble  band 
Greeted  '*  the  infont  **  to  your  ha|>py  land. 
This  heart  received  smnr  cheer  with  grateftti  tiirill  i 
Its  strings  were  tonch'd,  nnd  hnvn  their  mnsle  stiU. 

The  foces  smiling  on  me  then,  wera  strange  { 
They  ara  fomlliar  now— but  lo  I  the  change ! 
Ton  gentle  gM,  who  sat,  with  modest  ejre. 
Watching  the  mimic  scenes  go  ^kmeing  by— 
The  rich  blood  glowing  deeply  m  her  eheek-~ 
With  pleasant  wonder  whicli  she  fear'd  to  speak— 
With  nobler  mien  is  sitting  vender  now ; 
Bright  intellect  is  on  her  lofty  brow. 
Her  thoughtful  eye  has  deeper^  sadder  now»— 
From  her  round  cheek  the  oamssk,  half,  has  flown; 
And  yet  she  has  a  beauty  mora  refined. 
No  w^Mider  now  our  scenic  show  beguiles ; 
The  matron  of  that  day,  is  grandma  now— 
Wafts  with  a  stalely  step,  and  tuibnnM  broW'- 
Submits  to  glasses  with  reluctant  grace. 
And  thinks  the  Theatre  a  shocking  place. 
The  beaux  that  lavish*d  bloesooM  at  my  foot— 
That  sported  canes,  and  spoii'd  their  snowy  glovee 
With  clapping  hands    who  sent  me  venea  sweet 
On  perfunwd  paper,  eeaPd  with  hearts  and  doves, 
Now  turn  aw^r  horn  Pickle's  wildest  prank, 
And  gravely  talk  about  that  Fiscal  Bank. 
In  short,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing. 
But  that  OM  Time  has  got  a  sweeping  wing ! 
And  though  Ins  footstepa  may  on  bloseoms  foil, 
The  shndow  of  that  wine  has  touch'd  us  all— 
All !  yes,  it  must  be  modestiy  eonfosa'd, 
That  I  am  growing  older  with  the  rest ; 
And  tlmngh  you  sidle  upon  me  as  before^ 
I  am  the «« iiifSmt  prodigy  *' no  mora. 
If  that  old  famfliar  dome  should  never  raise 
Another  echo  to  your  generous  praise ; 
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Yet  my  foil  heart  muet  blees  the  glorious  past. 
Though  this  bright  hour  of  triumph  were  my  last ! 
flUll  the  rich  gtory  of  my  first  eclat. 
Was  not  more  dear  than  that  soft  word,  "  _^- 
With  which  an  infant  rroup  will  rush  to  meet. 
The  firat  faint  sound  of  my  returning  foot. 
Fond,  twining  arms— sjos  dancing  in  the  light 
Of  their  sweet  infont  gtedness,  wUl,  tonUght, 
Combine  to  stir  the  fountains  6{  my  heart. 
And  ftee  the  teara  I  now  forbid  to  start. 

I  said,  in  childhood,  that  I  scarcely  knew. 
A  thought  of  grief--es  blossoms  drinh  the  dew. 
And  feid  tlw  summer  rain,  I  smiled  awav 
The  happy  hours— careless,  almost,  aa  th^. 
But  time  has  clouds  for  all,  and  I  have  felt 
That  golden  rain  can  glitter  but  to  melt — 
That  shadows  follow  sunshine,  and  that  storms 
May  cloud  the  heerthstooe  which  aifeetion  wi 
If,  in  my  dawning  womanhood,  there  came 
Some  withered  leaves,  amid  the  wreath  of  fame. 
Which,  on  mv  infant  head,  was  greenly  bound-— 
If  some  few  ttoms  amid  the  leaves  were  frundr— 
A  hand  of  lovely  women  now  have  tore 
From  off*  the  chaplet,  perish'd  leaf  and  thorn. 
With  dewy  fingers,  and  with  kindly  grace, 
Your  hanm  have  woven  roses  in  dieir  place. 
And  all  the  sorrow  of  that  transient  blight. 
Your  presence  for  o'erpeys  this  lMq>py  nighL 

This  hour  is  with  a  double  blessing  crown'd — 

Public  and  private  friends  ara  all  around. 

Those  who  liave  struggled  fearless  through  the  gloom 

Which  shrouds  the  suge,  as  it  were  Shakspeare's  tomb— 

Who  keep  this  temple  with  a  courage  bold. 

As  Spartan's  ruarded  Marathon  of  old. 

Have  crowded  to  my  help,  a  vet'ran  few. 

Full  of  warm  foeliogs,  generous  and  true. 

Each  came  with  noble  warmth  to  act  his  part. 

And  wrote  his  nanm  upon  a  grateftd  heart. 

IM  tell  the  story  of  my  woe  and  wee], 
And  strive  to  put  in  language  all  I  feel  { 
But  vein  are  simple  woras !    Can  they  express 
The  force  of  rratitude  in  its  exeen  ? 
I  cannot  speek  my  timnks !  a  gentle  pride 
Of  sea  and  womanhood  so  close  allied. 
To  all  the  grateful  feelings  swelling  here. 
Forbids  all  eloquence  except  a  teer. 
And  even  happy  teara  must  be  subdued 
They  are  the  luxury  of  solitude. 
Feelings  ara  mute,  and  words  lach  eloquence. 
Still  must  I  say  a  deep  and  thrilling  sense 
Of  sll  jrour  hindness,  nolds  mv  voice  in  AralL 
Tm  graUful !    Frienils,  I  thank  you  alL 


Notice.— It  b  requisite  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  ysor  of  the  Ladies'  Companion  commences  in 
iKsy  or  Thvember,  All  subscriptions  captrs,  either  with  tte 
April  or  October  number.  Persons  receiving  the  /rst  number 
of  a  nets  uoianM,  are  considered  as  snbscriben  for  the  whola 
year,  and  payment  will  be  insisted  upon.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  subscriber  to  give  notice  at  the  ofifoe,  jwsew«ny,  er  kf 
letter  peet^^midy  if  he  desire  the  work  stopped,  and  not  to  per- 
mit It  to  be  forwarded  to  his  address  for  several  months  after 
the  year  has  expired.  No  subscription  can  be  transforred 
without  the  consent  of  the  office,  otherwise  the  person  flnt  sub- 
scribing, is  held  responsible. 


Nbw  Mvsic^— We  havn  received  two  pieeee  of 
AtwUI,  of  Brondwvi  <me  entitled  "Oh!  tUa  Love,**  nnd  dm 
other, "  Wai  Nobody  Many  MeH  the  wotds  of  botit  by  G.  P. 
Morris,  and  the  mnaie  by  Heaty  BusselL  The  letter  aeag  ia 
the  best  of  the  two.  The  style  in  whieh  they  ara  piihlMisa, 
reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  AtwilL 

Fall  FAawowa^— Afsrnhy  Dress.  Kobe  of  rich  sfflc,  skirt 
fon,  hodj  tight,  with  long  waist,  with  two  rows  of  laee  aseand- 
Ing  ftom  the  waiat  ever  the  shouMerai  sleeves  tight.  Rat  of 
chip  or  Le^orn,  with  dnMqi>ing  Anthera.    Mair  piaia. 

Fnfl  Dreaii    Fancy  colored  silk  rsibe»  Airt  vny  ftdl,  tmd 
trimamd  in  firont  with  koa  and  flowers   body  peaked,  nad  imr 
in  wnist— km  on  tim  shouldei^-foU  falUaf  sloovee,  Ineped  «^ 
end  surmounted  with  lace,  hair  braided  plainly,  and  nnwMim 
ted  folly  with  flowers. 

JBesttiv  Deees^-Robe  of  silk— skirt  foil,  wi  A  one,  two,  or 
three  flounces— body  low.    Hair  plain— hat  of  silk,  chip,  or 
Leghorn.    Sleeves  tight  at  shoulders,  full  in  tl^  midUQa,  and 
U  tight  at  wrist. 
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